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PREFACE. 


b  atfcemptiiig  to  imte  ilie  History  of  Borne,  I  am  not  afraid  of  iseu^ 
ring  the  censure  prononnced  by  Jcixnaon  upon  Blackwell,*  that  he  had 
chosea  a  subject  long  fiince  exhansted;  of  which  all  men  knew  already 
as  mnch  as  any  one  could  tell  fliem.  Mnch  more  do  I  dread  the  re- 
proadi  of  haring  ventured,  with  most  insufficient  means,  npcna  work 
of  Hie  greatest  difficolly ;  and  thns  by  possibility  deterring  otiiera  from 
acoomplishixig  a  task  which  has  neyer  yet  been  fblfilled,  and  which  tiiey 
mi^t  fidfil  more  worthily.  Hie  great  advances  m^e  within  the  last 
thirty  years  in  historical  knowledge  have  this  most  kopefiil  symptom, 
that  they  have  tanght  ns  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  our  actual  igno- 
rance. As  vre  have  better  undexslibod  what  history  ought  to  be,  we  are 
become  ashamed  of  that  scanty  information  which  might  once  have 
passed  for  learning ;  and  our  discovery  of  the  questions  which  need  to 
be  solved  has  so  outrun  our  powers  of  solving  them,  that  we  stand  hu* 
mHiated  rather  than  encouraged,  and  ahnost  inclined  to  envy  the  con- 
dition of  our  frUhers,  whose  maps,  so  to  speak,  appeared  to  them  com- 
plete and  satisfiEu^ry,  because  they  never  suspected  the  existence  of  a 
world  beyond  their  range. 

Still,  althon^  the  time  will,  I  trust,  arrive,  when  points  now  alto- 
gether obecore  will  receive  their  full  illustration,  and  when  this  work 
must  be  8n3)erBeded  by  a  more  perfect  history,  yet  it  may  be  possible  in 
&e  mean  iwhile  to  render  some  service,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  jus- 
tice to  my  subject  up  to  the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge.  And 
we,  who  are  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  possess  at  least  one  advantage 
which  our  children  may  not  share  equally.  We  have  lived  in  a  period 
rich  in  his^rical  lessons  b^ond  all  former  example ;  we  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  great  seasons  of  movement  in  tiie  life  of  mankind,  in  which 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  political  parties  and  principles,  philosophy 
and  religion,  in  all  their  manifold  forms  and  influenoes,  have  been  de- 
veloped with  extraordinary  force  and  freedom.  Our  own  experience 
has  thus  thrown  a  bright  light  upon  the  remoter  past :  much  which  our 
fitthers  could  not  frilly  understand,  from  being  accustomed  only  to 

*  In  hji  renew  of  Blaokwell^e  Memoin  of  the  Court  of  Aiifaatiu^-W«Ua  VoL  IL 
•f«.lSOS. 
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quieter  times,  and  which  again,  from  the  same  canse^  may  become  ob- 
scure to  our  children,  is  to  us  perfectly  familiar.  This  is  an  advantage 
common  to  all  the  present  generation  in  eyerj  part  of  Europe ;  but  it 
is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say,  that  the  growth  of  the  Eoman  com- 
monwealth, the  true  character  of  its  parties,  the  causes  and  tendency  of 
its  revolutions,  and  the  spirit  of  its  people  and  its  laws,  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood by  none  so  well  as  by  those  who  have  grown  up  under  the 
laws,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  parties,  who  are  themselves  citi- 
zens of  our  kingly  conmionwealth  of  England. 

Long  before  Niebuhr's  death  I  had  formed  the  design  of  writing  the 
Histoiy  of  Bome ;  not,  it  may  well  be  believed,  with  the  fooUsh  notion 
of  rivalling  so  great  a  man,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  work 
was  not  likely  to  become  generally  popular  in  England,  and  that  its 
discoveries  and  remarkable  wisdom  might  best  be  made  known  to  Eng* 
lish  readers  by  putting  them  into  a  form  more  adapted  to  our  common 
taste.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  only  the  two  first  volumes  of 
Kiebuhr's  Histoiy  were  published  in  his  lifetime;  and  although  careful 
readers  might  have  anticipated  his  powers  of  narration  even  from  th^e, 
yet  they  were  actually,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  more  full  of  dis- 
sertations than  of  narrative ;  and  for  that  reason  it  seemed  desirable  to 
remould  them  for  the  English  public,  by  assuming  as  proved  many  of 
those  results  which  !N'iebuhr  himself  had  been  obliged  to  demonstrate 
step  by  step.  But  when  Niebuhr  died,  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of 
seeing  his  great  work  completed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  beginning, 
I  was  more  desirous  than  ever'  of  executing  my  original  plan,  of  pre- 
senting in  a  more  popular  form  what  he  had  lived  to  finish,  and  of  con- 
tinuing it  afterwards  with  such  advantages  as  I  had  derived  from  a 
long  study  and  an  intense  admiration  of  his  example  and  model. 

It  is  my  hope,  then,  if  God  spares  my  life*  and  health,  to  carry  on 
this  history  to  the  revival  of  the  western  empire,  in  the  year  800  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  at  Bome.  This  point 
appears  to  me  its  natural  termination.  We  shall  then  have  passed 
through  the  chaos  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  old  western 
empire,  and  shall  have  seen  its  several  elements,  combined  with  others 
which  in  that  great  convulsion  had  been  mixed  with  them,  organized 
again  into  their  new  form.  That  new  form  exhibited  a  marked  and 
recognized  division  between  the  so-called  secular  and  spiritual  powers, 
and  thereby  has  maintained  in  Christian  Europe  the  unhappy  distinc- 
tion which  necessarily  prevailed  in  the  heathen  empire  between  the 
church  and  the  state;  a  distinction  now  so  deeply  seated  in  our  laws, 
our  language,  and  our  very  notices,  that  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  God's  providence  seems  capable,  within  any  definite 

*  Dr.  Arnold  died  June  12Qi,  1842.  He  had  completed  the  present  yolame,  with  the  es- 
eeption  of  adding  a  ninninjf  oommentarj  to  the  last  part  of  it. 
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time,  of  eradicating  it.  The  Greek  empire,  in  its  latter  years,  retained 
80  little  of  the  Boman  character,  and  had  so  little  influence  upon  what 
was  truly  the  Soman  world,  that  it  seems  needless,  for  the  sake  of  a 
mere  name,  to  protract  the  story  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  fur 
ther,  merely  to  bring  it  down  to  the  conquest  of  Oonstantinople  by  the 
Turks. 

For  the  whole  of  the  period,  from  the  origin  down  to  the  capture  of 
Borne  by  the  Gkiuls,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  I  have  enjoyed  Kiebuhr's  guidance ;  I  have  everywhere 
availed  myself  of  his  materials  as  well  as  of  his  conclusions.  No  ac- 
knowledgment can  be  too  ample  for  the  benefits  which  I  have  derived 
team  him :  yet  I  have  not  followed  him  blindly,  nor  compiled  my  work 
from  his.  It  seemed  to  be  a  worthier  tribute  to  his  greatness,  to  en- 
deavor to  follow  his  example ;  to  imitate,  so  far  as  I  could,  his  manner 
of  inquiry ;  to  observe  and  pursue  his  hints ;  to  try  to  practise  his  mas- 
ter-art of  doubting  rightly  and  believing  rightly ;  and,  as  no  man  is 
infillible,  to  venture  sometimes  even  to  differ  from  his  conclusions,  if  a 
compliance  with  his  own  principles  of  judgment  seemed  to  require  it. 
Bat  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  differ  from  him  without  a  fuU  con- 
sciousness of  the  probability  that  further  inquiry  might  prove  him  to 
be  right 

The  form  and  style  in  which  I  have  given  the  legends  and  stories  of 
the  first  three  centuries  of  Bome  may  require  some  explanation.  I 
wished  to  give  these  legends  at  once  with  the  best  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  perpetual  mark,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most  care- 
less reader,  that  they  were  legends  and  not  history.  There  seemed  a 
reason,  therefore,  for  adopting  a  more  antiquated  style,  which,  other- 
wise, of  course  would  be  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  affectation. 

It  might  seem  ludicrous  to  speak  of  impartiality  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  remote  tipies,  did  not  those  times  really  bear  a  nearer  lesem- 
blance  to  our  own  than  many  imagine ;  or  did  not  Mitford's  example 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  spirit  of  modem  party  may  afiSsct  our  view 
of  ancient  history.  But  many  per^ns  do  not  clearly  see  what  should 
be  the  true  impartiality  of  an  historian.  If  there  be  no  truths  in  moral 
and  political  science,  little  good  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  either : 
if  there  be  truths,  it  must  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  discovered 
and  embraced.  Skepticism  must  ever  be  a  misfortune  or  a  defect :  a 
misfortune,  if  there  be  no  means  of  arriving  at  truth ;  a  defect,  if  while 
there  exist  such  means  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  them.  Be- 
lieving that  political  science  has  its  truths  no  less  than  moral,  I  cannot 
r^ard  them  with  indifference,  I  cannot  but  wish  them  to  be  seen  and 
embraced  by  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  truths  have 
been  much  disputed ;  that  they  have  not,  like  moral  truths,  received 
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that  imiverBal  assent  of  good  men  which  makes  ns  shrink  from  submit- 
ting them  to  question.  And,  again,  in  hnman  affim^,  the  contest  haa 
never  been  between  pure  tmth  and  pore  error.  Neither,  then,  maj  we 
assume  political  conclusions  as  absolutely  certain ;  nor  are  political 
truths  ever  wholly  identical  with  the  professions  or  practice  of  any 
party  or  individui^.  J(f,  for  the  sake  of  reconmiending  any  principle, 
we  disguise  the  errors  or  the  crimes  with  which  it  has  been  in  practice 
accompanied,  and  which,  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  may  per- 
haps be  naturally  connected  with  our  reception  of  it,  thai  we  are  guilty 
of  most  blamable  partiality.  And  so  it  is  no  less,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
deciying  an  eironeous  principle,  we  depreciate  the  wisdom,  and  the 
good  and  noble  feelings  with  which  error  also  is  frequently,  and  in 
some  instances  naturally,  joined.  TbiB  were  to  make  our  sense  of 
political  truth  to  overpower  our  sense  of  moral  truth ;  a  double  error, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the  less  certain,  and,  to  those  who  enjoy  a 
Christian's  hope,  by  fisur  the  less  worthy. 

While,  then,  I  cannot  think  that  political  science  contains  no  truths, 
or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  believed  or  no,  I 
have  endeavored  also  to  remember,  that  be  t^ey  ever  so  certain,  there 
are  other  truths  no  less  sure ;  and  that  one  truth  must  nevei  be  sacri- 
ficed to  another.  I  have  tried  to  be  strictly  impartial  in  my  judgments 
of  men  and  parties,  without  being  indifferent  to  those  principles  which 
were  involved  more  or  less  purely  in  their  defeat  or  triumph.  I  hava 
desired  neither  to  be  so  possessed  with  the  mixed  character  of  all  things 
human,  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  abstract  truth ;  nor  so  to  dote  on 
any  abstract  truth,  as  to  think  that  its  presence  in  the  human  mind  is 
incompatible  with  any  evil,  its  absence  incompatible  with  any  good. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  History,  I  have  followed  the  common  chro- 
nology without  scruple;  not  as  tme,  but  as  the  most  convenient. 
Where  the  facts  themselves  are  so  uncertain,  it  must  be  a  vain  labor 
to  try  to  fix  their  dates  minutely.  But  when  we  arrive  at  a  period  of 
greater  certainty  as  to  the  facts,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  examine,  as 
far  as  possible,  into  the  chronology. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr,  or  with  the  history 
written  by  Mr.  Maldon,  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  may  be  surpriBed  to  find  so  little  said  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  different  nations  of  Italy.  The  omission,  however,  was  made 
deliberately :  partly,  because  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be- 
long essentially  to  the  early  history  of  Eome,  and  still  more,  because 
the  researches  now  carried  on  with  so  much  spirit  in  Italy,  hold  out 
the  hope  that  we  may  obtain,  ere  long,  some  more  satisfactory  knowl* 
edge  than  is  at  present  attainable.  Pelasgian  inscriptions,  written  in  a 
character  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Etruscan,  have  been  discov- 
ered  very  recently,  as  I  am  informed,  at  Agylla  or  Ctere.    And  tiie 
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stadf  and  campatiadii  of  the  several  Indo-Oennanic  langoages  is  maldng 
such  pn^resSy  that  if  any  fortonate  discovery  comes  in  to  aid  it,  we 
may  hope  to  see  the  mystery  of  the  Etroscan  inscriptions  at  length  nn- 
lavdled.  I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  defer  any  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  antiquities  of  the  Italian  nations,  in  the  expectation  that  I  might  be 
able  hereafter  to  enter  upon  the  subject  to  greater  advantage. 

Amongst  the  manifold  accomplishments  of  Niebuhr's  mind,  not  the 
least  extraordinary  was  his  philological  knowledge.  His  acquaintance 
witik  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers  was  extensive 
and  {sofiMmd ;  his  acuteness  in  detecting  a  corrupt  reading,  and  his 
sagacity  in  correcting  it,  were  worthy  of  the  critical  ability  of  Bentley . 
On  no  point  have  I  been  more  humbled  with  a  sense  of  my  own  infe- 
riority, as  feeling  that  my  own  professional  pursuits  ought,  in  this 
respeet,  to  have  placed  me  more  nearly  on  a  level  witb  him.  But  it  is 
£ir  otherwise.  I  have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  manuscripts, 
nor  have  I  the  means  of  consulting  them  extensively ;  and  the  common 
editions  of  the  Latin  writers  in  particular,  do  not  intimate  how  much  of 
thdr  pres^oit  text  is  grounded  upon  conjecture.  I  have  seen  references 
made  to  Festus,  which,  on  examination,  have  been  found  to  rest  on  no 
other  authority  tiian  Scaliger'd  conjectural  piecing  of  the  fragments  of 
die  original  text.  But,  besides  this,  we  often  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  diaracter  of  a  manuscript  or  manuscripts,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  any  remarkable  variations  in  names  or  dates  are  really  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  autiior's  having  followed  a  different  version  of  the  story, 
or  whether  they  are  mere  blunders  of  the  copyist.  For  instance,  the 
names  of  the  consuls,  as  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  in  the 
present  text  of  Diodoms,  are  in  many  instances  so  corrupt,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  how  &r  some  apparent  differences  in  his  Fasti  from 
these  followed  by  livy,  are  really  his  own  or  his  copyist's. 

There  are  some  works  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult ;  and 
there  are  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  Borne  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, on  which  no  existing  work  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
On  these  points  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consult  my  valued  friend 
Bimsen,  Niebuhr's  successor  in  his  ofScial  situation  as  Pmssian  minis- 
ter at  Bome,  and  his  worthy  successor  no  less  in  the  profoundness  of 
his  antiquarian,  and  philological,  and  historical  knowledge. 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life 
and  letters,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  young  student,  containing 
various  directions  and  suggestions  with  respect  to  his  philological 
studies.  Amongst  other  things,  he  says,  ^  I  utterly  disapprove  of  the 
common  practice  of  adopting  references,  after  verifying  them,  without 
naming  the  source  whence  they  are  taken ;  and,  tedious  as  the  double 
reference  is,  I  never  allow  myself  to  dispense  with  it.  When  I  cite  a 
passage  simply,  I  have  found  it  out  myself.    He  who  does  otherwise, 
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assumes  the  appearance  of  more  extensive  reading  than  belongs  tc 
him.'' 

The  perfect  uprightness  of  Niebuhr's  practice  in  this  point  is  well 
worthy  of  him,  and  is  deserving  of  all  imitation.  But  I  should  find  it 
difficult  in  all  cases  to  say  whether  I  had  first  noticed  a  passage  my- 
seli,  or  had  been  led  to  it  by  a  quotation  in  another  writer.  I  have 
availed  myself  continually  of  JSTiebuhr's  references,  and  of  those  made 
by  Freinsheim  in  his  supplement  of  Livy ;  but  it  has  happened,  also, 
that  passages  referred  to  by  them  had  been  taken  by  myself  directly 
from  the  original  source,  without  recollecting,  or,  indeed,  without  know- 
ing, that  they  had  been  quoted  previously  by  others.  Niebuhr's  read- 
ing was  so  vast,  and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  may  be  presumed 
never  to  have  overlooked  any  thing  which  could  illustrate  his  subject : 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  every  quotation  made  in  this  volume  may 
be  found  previously  made  by  Kiebuhr,  unless  it  happen  to  relate  to  a 
matter  which  he  has  not  written  on.  Sut  yet,  some  quotations  were 
made  by  me  with  so  little  consciousness  of  their  existing  in  Niebuhr, 
that  in  one  instance  I  searched  his  volume  to  see  whether  he  had  noticed 
a  passage,  because  I  did  not  remember  to  have  observed  any  quotation 
of  it  by  him,  and  yet  I  felt  sure,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  he  had 
not  overlooked  it. 

I  have  only,  therefore,  to  state  that  many  passages  have  been  quoted 
by  me  from  Pliny,  Yalerius  Maximus,  Frontinus,  and  other  writers,  for 
the  knowledge,  or  at  least  for  the  recollection  of  which,  I  was  indebted 
either  to  Niebuhr  or  to  Freinsheim,  or  to  some  other  modern  writer. 
And  yet  I  can  truly  say,  that  not  a  single  paragraph  has  been  written 
on  a  mere  verifying  of  the  references  made  by  preceding  writers,  but 
that  my  own  reading  and  comparison  of  the  ancient  authorities  has 
been  always  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is  not  said  as  laying  claim  to 
any  remarkable  degree  of  diligence  or  of  learning,  but  simply  to  estab- 
lish my  right  to  call  this  history  an  original  work,  and  not  a  mere  com- 
pilation &om  Kiebuhr  or  from  others  who  have  gone  over  the  ground 
previously. 

But  I  shall  be  believed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr's 
third  volume,  when  I  say  that  the  composition  of  this  period  in  mine 
has  been  throughout  a  most  irksome  labor;  inasmuch  as  I  was  but 
doing,  with  manifest  inferiority  in  every  point,  what  N iebuhr  had  done 
in  all  points  admirably.  In  the  first  part,  although  all  the  substance 
of  it  and  much  more,  was  to  be  found  in  Niebuhr,  yet  in  its  form  I 
might  hope  to  have  some  advantage,  as  putting  his  matter  into  a  more 
popular  shape.  But  his  third  volume  is  no  less  eloquent  than  wise  ; 
and  is  as  superior  in  the  power  of  its  narrative  as  in  the  profoundness 
of  its  researches.  And  yet,  this  portion  of  the  history  was  to  be  written 
as  a  necessary  part  of  my  own  work.    I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  go 
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througli  with  it  as  well  as  I  could,  feeling  most  keenly  all  the  whQe  the 
infinite  difference  between  Niebnhr's  history  and  mine. 

It  may  be  thonght  by  some  that  this  yolmne  is  written  at  too  great 
length.  But  I  am  convinced,  by  a  tolerably  large  experience,  that  most 
readers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impress  on  their  memory  a  mere 
abridgment  of  history :  the  nomber  of  names  and  events  crowded  into 
a  small  space  is  overwhelming  to  them,  and  the  absence  of  details  in  the 
narrative  makes  it  impossible  to  communicate  to  it  much  of  interest ; 
neither  characters  nor  events  can  be  developed  with  that  particularity 
which  is  the  best  help  to  the  memory,  because  it  attracts  and  engages 
us,  and  impresses  images  on  the  mind  as  well  as  facts.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  liveliness  to  a 
narrative  which  necessarily  gets  all  its  facts  at  second-hand.  Ai  d  a 
writer  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  any  public  transactions,  either 
of  peace  or  war,  must  feel  this  especially.  One  who  is  himself  a  states- 
man and  orator^  may  relate  the  political  contests  even  of  remote  ages 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  contemporary;  for  his  own  experience 
realizes  to  him,  in  great  measure,  the  scenes  and  the  characters  which 
he  is  describing.  And,  in  like  manner,  a  soldier  or  a  seaman  can  enter 
fbUy  into  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  warfare;  for,  although  in  out- 
ward form  ancient  battles  and  sieges  may  differ  from  those  of  modem 
times,  yet  the  genius  of  the  general  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  the 
call  for  so  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  our  nature  which  constitutes 
the  enduring  moral  interest  of  war,  are  common  alike  to  all  times,  and 
he  who  has  fought  under  Wellington  has  been  in  spirit  an  eye-witness 
of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.  But  a  writer  whose  whole  experience 
has  been  confined  to  private  life  and  to  peace,  has  no  link  to  connect 
him  with  the  actors  and  great  deeds  of  ancient  history,  except  the  feel- 
ings of  our  common  humanity.  He  cannot  realize  civil  contests  or 
battles  with  the  vividness  of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  he  can  but 
enter  into  them  as  a  man ;  and  his  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  love  of  great  and  good  actions,  his  sympathy  with  virtue,  his  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  can  alone  assist  him  in  making  himself,  as  it  were,  a  wit- 
ness of  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  But  these  even  by  themselves 
will  do  much ;  and  if  an  historian  feels  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  there 
is  hope  that,  however  humble  his  experience,  he  may  inspire  his 
readers  with  something  of  his  own  interest  in  the  events  of  his  history : 
he  may  hope,  at  least,  that  a  full  detail  of  these  events,  however  feebly 
represented,  will  be  worth  far  jnore  than  a  mere  brief  simimary  of  them| 
made  the  text  for  a  long  comment  of  his  own. 

Ki70BT»  May  28A,  1S40. 
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CHAPTER  L 

EABLT  LEGENDS  OF  BOIOE. 


**T1iQ  old  soDgB  of  every  i>eople,  which  bear  the  impress  of  their  cheractei  and  of  which  th« 
besnties,  whether  few  or  nuunr,  most  be  genuine,  because  they  arise  only  from  feeling,  have 
alwmjB  been  valued  by  men  of  mascaline  and  comprehensive  taste." — Sib  J.  Maoximtosh,  Hist. 
«f  EiigUuid,  voL  I.  p.  86. 


THB  LEGEND  07  JBNEAS. 

Whk9  the  fatal  horse  was  going  to  be  brought  within  the  walls  of  Troy,'  and 
when  Laocoon  had  been  devoured  hy  the  two  serpents  sent  by  the  iieir^EMuw«it  o^r 
gods  to  punish  him  because  he  had  tried  to  save  his  country  hiadfit  ib»uJL. 
against  the  will  of  Fate,  then  ^neas  and  his  father  Anchises,  with  their  wives/ 
and  many  who  followed  their  fortune,  fled  from  the  coming  of  the  evil  day.  But 
they  remembered  to  carry  their  gods  with  them,'  who  were  to  receive  their 
worship  in  a  happier  land.  They  were  guided  in  their  flight  from  the  city^  by 
the  god  Hermes,  and  he  built  for  them  a  ship  to  carry  them  over  the  sea.  When 
they  put  to  sea,  the  star  of  Venus,*  the  mother  of  ^neas,  stood  over  their  heads, 
and  it  shone  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  till  they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  land 
of  the  west.  But  when  they  landed,  the  star  vanished  and  was  seen  no  more ; 
and  by  this  sign,  ^neas  knew  that  he  was  come  to  that  country,  wherein  fate 
had  appointed  him  to  dwell. 

The  Trojans,  when  they  had  brought  their  gods  on  shore,  began  to  sacrifice.* 
But  the  victim,  a  milk-white  sow  just  ready  to  rarrow,  broke  from  or  th*  dgn  wuch  h* 
the  priest  and  his  ministers,  and  fled  away,  ^neas  followed  her ;  !S^„  uT^  h^ 
for  an  oracle  had  told  him,  that  a  four-footed  beast  should  guide  ^^^'' 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to  build  his  citv.  So  the  sow  went  forwards  till 
she  came  to  a  certain  hill,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  where  they 
had  purposed  to  sacrifice,  and  there  she  laid  down  and  farrowed,  and  her  litter 
was  of  thirty  young  ones.  But  when  ^neas  saw  that  the  place  was  sandy  and 
barrel,''  he  doubtai  what  he  should  do.    Just  at  this  time  he  heard  a  voice 

'  Arctinns.  *lX/ov  W^tf,  qaoted  by  Prodns,  *  Tabula  niensls  and  Nnvlns,  quoted  by  Ser* 

Chrestomsthia.  p.  488.     See  Fynes  Clinton,  vius,  iSn.  1. 170.  Edit.  Lion.  1826. 

Fasti  Hellen.  Vol.  I.  p.  856.  •  Varro  de  Rebus  dlvinis,  II.  quoted  by  Ser- 

*  Nsvius,  Fngm.  Bell.  Pun.  1. 16-20.  Tins,  iBn.  L  881. 

"'See  the  TabvJa  Biensis^  taken  from  Stesi-  *  Bionysius,  I.  56. 

ehoms.    [Annali  dell'  Institute  di  Corrispond.  ^  Q.  f«bius,  apud  Servium,  Yirg,  JEn.  I 

AndMdtg.  18i9,  p.  283.]  v.  8. 
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which  said,^"  The  thirty  young  of  the  sow  are  thirty  years ;  when  thirty  years 
are  passed,  thy  children  shall  remove  to  a  better  land ;  meantime  do  thou  obey 
the  gods,  and  build  thy  city  in  the  place  where  they  bid  thee  to  build."  So  the 
Trojans  built  their  city  on  the  spot  where  the  sow  had  farrowed. 

Now  the  land  belonged  to  a  people  who  were  the  children  of  the  soil,*  and  their 
Of  hb  wan  witb  tiM  ^g  "w^as  called  Latinus.  He  received  the  strangers  kindly,  and 
peoptooftiitcoiut^.  granted  to  them  seven  hundred  jugera  of  land,*  seven  jngera  to 
each  man,  for  that  was  a  man's  portion.  But  soon  the  children  of  the  soil  and 
the  strangers  quarrelled ;  and  the  strangers  plundered  the  lan^s  round  about 
them  ;^®  and  kine^  Latinus  called  upon  Tumus,  the  king  of  the  Rutulians  of  Ardea. 
to  help  him  against  them.  The  quarrel  became  a  war ;  and  the  strangers  took 
the  city  of  king  Latinus,  and  Latinus  was  killed ;  and  ^neas  took  his  daughter 
Lavinia  and  married  her,  and  became  king  over  the  children  of  the  soil ;  and 
they  and  the  strangers  became  one  pec  pie,  and  they  were  called  by  one  name, 
Latins. 

But  Tumus  called  to  his  aid  Mezentius,  kbg  of  the  Etruscans  of  Csere."  There 
EUmiwdwtpMiindiii  '^^  thcu  auothcr  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Numicius,  and 
SH/^SiSS^^ii^  Tumus  was  killed,  and  JEneas  plunged  mto  the  river  and  was 
'^  seen  no  more.    However,  his  son  Ascanius  declared  that  he  was 

not  dead,  but  that  the  gods  had  taken  him  to  be  one  of  themselves  ;'*  and  his 
eople  built  an  altar  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius,  and  worshipped  him 
y  the  name  of  Jupiter  Lidiges,  which  means,  "  the  God  who  was  of  that  very 
land."" 


I 


THE   LEGEND   07  ASCANIUS. 

The  war  went  on  between  Mezentius  and  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas ;  and 
How  Aaouia  d«w  Mczeutius  presscd  hard  upon  the  Latins,  till  at  last  Ascanius  met 
£'dS'"'af  Sbft  h^  ^un  man  to  man,  and  slew  him^^  in  single  fight.  At  that  time 
•^  Ascanius  was  very  young,  and  there  were  only  the  first  soft  hairs 

of  youth  upon  his  cheeks ;  so  he  was  called  lulus,  or  *'  the  soft-haired,"  because, 
when  he  was  only  a  youth,  he  had  vanquished  and  slain  his  enemy,  who  was  a 
grown  man.  At  length  the  thirty  years  came  to  an  end,  which  were  foreshown 
by  the  litter  of  thirty  young  ones  of  the  white  sow.  Ascanius  then  removed 
with  his  people  to  a  high  mountain,  which  looks  over  all  the  land  on  every  side, 
and  one  side  of  it  runs  steep  down  into  a  lake  :  there  he  hewed  out  a  place  for 
his  city  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  above  the  lake  ;  and  as  the  city  was  lon^ 
and  narrow,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  he  called  it  Alba  Longa,  which 
is,  the  "  White  Long  City ;"  and  he  called  it  white,  because  of  the  sign  of  the 
white  sow." 

THE   LEGEND    07  BOMULUS. 

Kumitor**  was  the  eldest  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and  he  had  a 
gjr^»j«juhM  Md  younger  brother  called  Amulius.  When  Procas  died,  Amulius 
IXS^^*  tXa^  seized  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Numitor  only  his  share 
pedBer.  ^  *  '  of  his  father's  private  inheritance.  After  this  he  caused  Numi- 
tor's  only  son  to  be  slain,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  become  one  of  the  vir- 
^ns  who  watched  the  ever-burning  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  But  the  god 
Mamers,  who  is  called  also  Mars,  beheld  the  virgin  and  loved  her,  and  it  was 
found  that  she  was  going  to  become  the  mother  of  children.  Then  Amulius 
ordered  that  the  children,  when  bom,  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.     It  hap- 

*  "  Aboriflnnes." — Csto,  OrigineB,  apud  Sep-       "  Cato,  apud  Serviam,  JSn.  I.  267. 
viiun,  iEn.  1.  v.  6.  >•  Servins,  .£d.  IV.  620.    Ma,  XII.  794. 


«  Cato,  apud  Servium,  -fin.  XI.  v.  816.— But       "  Livy,  I.  2. 
H  Bhould  be  obeerved  that  the  MSS.  of  Servins       ^*  Cato.  apud  Servium.  iBn.  I.  267. 
give  the  number  of  jugera  variously.  *•  Sorvius,  -fin.  I.  v.  270. 

»Cato,apudSer^um,-fin.I.267,  et-fin.rV.       "LivyJ.8.   I  " 

420  tueh,  in  Komolo 
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pened  that  the  river  at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country ;  when,  therefore,  the 
two  ch3dren  m  their  basket  were  thrown  into  the  river,  the  waters  carried  them 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  there  the  basket  was  upset,  near  the 
roots  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  and  the  children  thrown  out  upon  the  land.  At  this 
moment  there  came  a  she-wolf  down  to  the  water  to  drink,  and  when  she  saw 
the  children,  she  carried  them  to  her  cave  hard  by,  and  gave  them  to  suck ;  and 
whilst  they  were  there,  a  woodpecker  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  cave, 
and  brought  them  food."  At  last  one  Faustulus,  the  king's  herdsman,  saw  the 
wolf  suckling  the  children ;  and  when  he  went  up,  the  wo&  left  them  and  fled  -^ 
60  he  took  them  home  to  his  wife  Larentia,  and  they  were  bred  up  along  with 
her  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  they  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus." 

When  Romulus  and  Remus  grew  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  Hill  chanced 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled  their  how  it  wm  fi»Dd  mi 
cattle  on  the  hill  Aventinus.  Numitor's  herdsmen  laid  an  ambush,  **>»*v«»- 
and  Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  off  to  Alba.  But  when  the 
young  man  was  brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with  his  noble  air  and 
bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus  told  him  of  his  birth, 
and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with  his  brother,  Numitor 
marvelled,  and  thought  whether  this  might  not  be  his  own  daughter's  child.  In 
the  mean  while,  Faustulus  and  Romulus  hastened  to  Alba  to  deliver  Remus ; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  who  had  been  used  to 
follow  him  and  his  brother,  Romulus  took  the  city,  and  Amulius  was  killed ;  and 
Numitor  was  made  king,  and  owned  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  bom  of  his  own 
blood. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  loved  rather  the  hiU  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  had  been  brought  up.  So  they  said,  hjw^  ttjj^  S^ h£ 
that  they  would  build  a  city  there ;  and  they  inquired  of  the  gods  J^L  rii?i*S5*"^ 
by  angmy,  to  know  which  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  the  «•»«.  *    '^* 

city.  They  watched  the  heavens  from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening 
tfll  morning  ;*^  and  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Remus  saw  six  vultures.*^  This  was 
told  to  Romulus ;  but  as  they  were  telling  him,  behold  there  appeared  to  him 
twelve  vultures.  Then  it  was  disputed  again,  which  had  seen  the  truest  sign  of 
the  god's  favor :  but  the  most  part  gave  their  voices  for  Romulus.  So  he  began 
to  buOd  his  city  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  This  made  Remus  very  angry ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which  were  drawn  round  the  space  where  the 
city  was  to  be,  he  scornfully  leapt  oter  them,**  saying,  "  Shall  such  defences  as 
these  keep  your  city  ?"  As  he  did  this,  Celer,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  build- 
ii^,  strucK  Remus  with  the  spade  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  slew  him ;  and 
they  buried  him  on  the  hill  Remuria,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  wished  to  biuld  his  city. 

But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in  numbers ;  so  he  set  apart 


a  place  of  refuffe,"  to  which  any  man  mishi  flee,  and  be  safe  from  nnr 

Us  panueni.    So  manr  fled  thither  from  the  countries  round  L!^;!^;;^^!:^ 


about;  those  who  had  shed  blood,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance  MigiibariBf  poopu. 
of  the  avenger  of  blood ;  those  who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  homes 
by  thdr  enemies,  and  even  men  of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their 
lords.  Thus  the  city  became  full  of  people ;  but  yet  they  wanted  wives,  and 
the  nations  round  about  would  not  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.  So 
Romulus  gave  out  that  he  was  goin^  to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  there  were 
to  be  sports  and  games  to  draw  a  multitude  together.**  The  neighbors  came  to 
Bee  the  show,  with  their  wives  and  then:  daughter^ :  there  came  the  people  of 

-^  (Md,  Fasd,  m.  54.    ServiuB,  iEn.  I.  v.  278.  "Livv,  I.  7. 

»  Enniiis,  AnnaL  I.  78.  "  Ovidl  Faatl,  IV.  842. 

"  GeUioa,  Noct.  Attic  VI.  c  7,  quoted  from  *  The  nunons  AbjIqui.    See  livy,  L  8. 

ICeMorini  Bubinne.  **  Livy,  I.  9. 
*  Enniiis,  AimaL  I.  v.  106, 107. 
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Caenina,  and  of  Crustumerium,  and  of  Antemna,  and  a  great  multitude  of  the 
Sabines.  But  while  they  were  looking  at  the  games,  the  people  of  Romulu? 
rushed  out  upon  them,  and  carried  off  the  women  to  be  their  wives. 

Upon  this  the  people  of  Caenina  first  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Bomu< 
HowfortkiaeanMik*  lus  :**  but  thej  wero  beaten,  and  Romulus  with  his  ovnx  hand 
SSTidSiL toSiJS  slew  their  king  Acron.  Next  the  people  of  Crustumerium,  and 
oftha&iTTupeia.  ^f  Autemua,  tried  their  fortune,  but  Eomulus  conquered  both  of 
them.  Last  of  all  came  the  Sabines  with  a  great  army,  under  Titus  Tatius, 
their  king.  There  is  a  hill  near  to  the  Tiber,  which  was  divided  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  by  a  low  and  swampy  valley ;  and  on  this  hill  Romulus  made  a  fortress,  to 
keep  off  the  enemy  from  his  city.  But  when  the  fair  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  saw  the  Sabines  draw  near,  and  marked 
their  bracelets  and  their  collars  of  gold,  she  longed  after  these  ornaments,  and 
promised  to  betray  the  hill  mto  their  hands  if  uiey  would  give  her  those  bright 
things  which  they  wore  upon  their  arms.^  So  she  opened  a  gate,  and  let  in  the 
Sabines ;  and  they,  as  they  came  in,  threw  upon  her  their  bnght  shields  which 
they  bore  on  their  arms,  and  crushed  her  to  death.  Thus  the  Sabines  ffot  the 
2°Ii  £?  grid's  ^"^^^s  which  was  on  the  hill  Satmnius;  and  they  and  the  Ro* 
SttaiMt.* *^*^  mans  joined  battle,  in  the  valley  between  the  hill  and  the  city  of 

Romulus.**  The  Sabmes  began  to  get  the  better,  and  came  up  close  to  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  people  of  Romulus  shut  the  gate,  but  it  opened  of 
its  own  accord ;  once  and  again  they  shut  it,  and  once  and  again  it  op^ed.  But 
as  the  Sabines  were  rushing  in,  behold,  there  burst  forth  from  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  which  was  near  the  gate,  a  mighty  stream  of  water,  and  it  swept  away  the 
Sabines,  and  saved  the  city.  For  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  Temple  of  Janus 
should  stand  ever  open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god  might  be  ever  ready,  as  on 
this,  day,  to  go  out  and  give  his  aid  to  the  people  of  Romulus. 

After  this  they  fought  again  in  the  valley ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  were 
Hojr  th«  womM  who  beffinninff  to  flee,  when  Romulus  prayed  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of 

had  be«n   eanied    off    fm»  ^  -^      .  .«  .  io«  ^  i»       /i»    i 

al^*tSS^ £!l^  flight,  that  he  might  stay  the  people,  and  so  their  flight  was 
hubud«:*udhowti2  stayed,  and  they  turned  acfain  to  the  battle.  And  now  the  fic^ht 
uaeiUTedtogvther.  was  ficrcer  than  ever :  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Sabine  women  who 
had  been  carried  off  ran  down  from  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  ran  in  between  their 
husbands  and  their  fathers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.**  So 
they  made  peace  with  one  another,  and  the  two  people  becajne  as  one :  the  Sa- 
bine with  their  kin^  dwelt  on  the  hill  Satuviius,  which  is  also  called  Capitolium, 
and  on  the  hill  Quinnalis ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  with  their  king  dwelt  on 
the  hill  Palatinus.  But  the  kings  with  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley  between 
Satumius  and  Palatinus,  to  consult  about  their  common  matters ;  and  the  place 
where  they  met  was  called  Comitium,  which  means  *'  the  place  of  meeting. 

Soon  after  this,  Tatius  was  slain  by  the  people  of  Laurcntum,  because  some  of 
his  kinsmen  had  wronged  them,  and  he  would  not  do  them  justice.**  So  Romu- 
lus reigned  by  himself  over  both  nations ;  and  his  own  people  were  called  the 
Romans,  for  Roma  was  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  hill  Palatmus ;  and  the 
Sabines  were  called  Quirites,  for  the  name  of  their  city  on  the  hills  Satumius  and 
Quirinalis  was  Quirium.*' 

*  JAry,  L  10.  Annul.  XII.  24.     Tet  MaoroliuaB  relates  th* 

"  Livy,  1. 11.  wonder  as  having  happened  at  one  of  the  gaten 

"  Macrohios,  Saturnalia,  1.  9.     Macrobins  of  tlie  Boman  aty,  when  the  Bomena  were  a^ 

places  the  scene  of  this  wonder  at  a  ^ate  war  with  Tatins;  and  it  seemed  needless  to 

**  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Vimina-  destroy  the  consistency  of  the  whole  stoxy  b^ 

lis."    It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  the  unseasonable  introduction  of  a  topograplu« 

story  with  the  other  accounts  of  the  limits  of  cal  difficulty, 

the  two  cities  of  Bomulus  and  Tatius :  and  cer-  "*  Livy,  1. 12. 

tainly  a  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  Viminal  could  "  livy,  1. 18. 

not  haye*  existed  in  the  walls  of  the  city  of  "*  I^vy,  I.  14. 

Bomulus,  according  to  the  historioQ  account  of  '*  Pernaps  I  hardly  ought  to  have  embodied 

their  direction  and  extent,  as  given  by  Tacitus,  Niebuhr^s  conjecture  in  Sie  legend,  for  oertaia> 
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The  people  were  divided  into  three  tribes ;"  the  Ramnenses,  and  the  Titienses, 
and  the  Luceres:  the  Ramnenses  were  called  from  Romulus,  how  Romaic  ori«n4 
and  the  Titienses  from  Tatius ;  and  the  Luceres  were  called  from  ^  »***•• 
Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who  had  come  to  help  Romulus  in  his  war  with  the 
Sabines,  and  dwelt  on  the  hill  called  CsBlius.  In  each  tribe  there  were  ten  curiae, 
each  of  one  hundred  men  ;**  so  all  the  men  of  the  three  tribes  were  three  thou- 
sand, and  these  fought  on  foot,  and  were  called  a  legion.  There  were  also  three 
hundred  horsemen,  and  these  were  called  Celerians,  because  their  chief  was  thai 
Celer  who  had  slain  Remus.  There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  men» 
which  was  called  a  senate,  that  is,  a  council  of  elders. 

Romulus  was  a  just  Idng,  and  gentle  to  his  people :  if  any  were  guilty  of 
crimes,  he  did  not  put  them  to  death,  but  made  them  pay  a  fine  n»w  u  nau>«d  mi. 
of  sheep  or  of  oxen.**  In  his  wars  he  was  very  successful,  and  JSJi  id^tn^'l^if 
enriched  his  people  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  af-  ""jw*!  ■••««»• 
ter  he  had  reigned  nearly  forty  years,  it  chanced  that  one  day  he  called  his  people 
together  in  the  field  of  Mars,  near  the  Goats'  Pool  :**  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there 
arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  all  was  as  dark  as  night ;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder 
and  lightning,  were  so  terrible,  that  all  the  people  fled  from  the  field,  and  ran  to 
their  several  homes.  At  last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of 
Marsy  but  Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried 
him  up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot.**  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  was  become 
of  him ;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Julius  was  coming  from  Alba  to 
the  dty,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal  beauty,  and  grown  to 
more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  "  Go,  and  tell  my  people  that  they 
weep  not  for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth."  Then  the  people  knew  that  Rom* 
ulus  was  become  a  god ;  so  they  built  a  temple  to  him,  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
him,  and  worshipped  him  evermore  by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  NUMA  FOMPILIUS. 

When  Romulus  was  taken  from  the  earth,  there  was  no  one  found  to  reign  m 
his  place."    The  Senators  would  choose  no  king,  but  they  divided  "•*  iJ^jJ!^^ 
themselves  into  tens ;  and  every  ten  was  to  have  the  power  of  »» uac. 
king  for  five  days,  one  after  the  other.    So  a  year  passed  away,  and  the  people 
murmured,  and  said,  that  there  must  be  a  king  chosen. 

Now  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  each  wished  that  the  king  should  be  one  of 
them ;  but  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should  be  a  Sabine,  h^^  koim  Po«poi« 
but  that  the  Romans  shornid  choose  him."    So  they  chose  Numa  '«««»«^''"»»- 
Pompilius ;  for  all  men  said  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  wise,  and  holy. 

Some  said  that  he  had  learnt  his  wisdom  from  Pythagoras,  the  famous 
philosopher  of  the  Greeks  f^  but  others  would  not  believe  that  or  bb  wim  ud  Dion 
he  owed  it  to  any  foreimi  teacher.  Before  he  would  consent  fcJiJiSS;!!^?^^^ 
to  be  king,  he  consulted  Uie  gods  by  augury,  to  know  whether  it  »y»i*^'5^ 
was  their  pleasure  that  he  should  reign.^  And  as  he  feared  the  gods  at  first,  so 
did  he  even  to  the  last.  He  appointed  many  to  minister  in  sacred  things,^*  such 
as  the  Pontifices,  who  were  to  see  that  all  things  relating  to  the  gods  were  duly 
observed  by  all ;  and  the  Augurs,  who  taught  men  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
concerning  things  to  come ;  and  the  Flamens,  who  ministered  in  the  temples ; 

\j  T.0  rncient  writer  now  extant  speaks  of  the  "  Livy,  1. 16. 

town  "Quirium."    Yet  it  seems  so  probable  a  "  "  Quirinufl 

eot^'ectnre,  and  ffives  so  mach  consistency  to  Mortis  eqnis  Acheronta  fimt." 

the  stoTT,  that  I  have  ventured  to  adopt  it.  Horat.  III.  Corm.  S. 

"  Livy,  L  13.    Varro  de  Lin.  Lat.  8  65.  Ed.  •»  Livy,  1. 17. 

KuUer.  Servins,  Ma.  V.  560.  "  Dionysias,  II.  68. 

*  PtttemoB,  quoted  by  Lydns,  de  Magistra-  "  Livy,  1. 18.    Dionysios,  L  59. 

liboi.  c  9.  •  Livy,  I.  18. 

"Cicero  de  BepubUca,  H.  9.  *»  Livy,  L  19. 
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and  the  yirgms  of  Yesta,  who  tended  the  eyer-buming  fire ;  and  the  Salii»  who 
honored  the  god  of  arms  with  solemn  songs  and  dances  through  the  city  on 
certain  days,  and  who  kept  the  sacred  shield  which  fell  down  from  heaven.  And 
in  all  that  he  did,  ho  knew  that  he  should  please  the  gods ;  for  he  did  every  thing 
by  the  direction  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  honored  him  so  much  that  she  took 
him  to  be  her  husband,  and  taught  him  in  her  sacred  grove,  by  the  spring  that 
welled  out  from  the  rock,  all  that  he  was  to  do  towards  the  gods  and  towards 
men/'  By  her  counsel  he  snared  the  ^ods  Picus  and  Faunus  in  the  grove  on  the 
hill  Aventinus,  and  made  them  tell  him  how  he  might  learn  from  Jupiter  the 
knowledge  of  his  will,  and  might  get  him  to  declare  it  either  by  lightning  or  by 
the .  flight  of  birds.^  And  when  men  doubted  whether  Egcria  had  really  given 
him  her  counsel,  she  gave  him  a  sign  by  which  he  might  prove  it  to  them.  He 
called  many  of  the  Romans  to  supper,  and  set  before  them  a  homely  meal  in 
earthen  dishes  ;^  and  then  on  a  sudden  he  said,  that  now  Egena  was  come  to 
visit  him ;  and  straightway  the  dishes  and  the  cups  became  of  gold  or  precious 
stones,  and  the  couches  were  covered  with  rare  and  costly  coverings,  and  the 
meats  and  drinks  were  abundant  and  most  delicious.  But  though  Numa  took  so 
much  care  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  yet  he  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices  ;^  neither 
did  he  suffer  blood  to  be  shed  on  the  altars,  nor  any  images  of  the  gods  to  be 
made.^  But  he  taught  the  people  to  offer  in  sacrifice  nothing  but  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  meal  and  -cakes  of  flour,  and  roasted  com. 

For  he  loved  husbandry,  and  he  wished  his  people  to  live  every  man  on  his 
oruffoodDMitowarii  own  mheritance  in  peace  and  in  happiness.  So  the  lands  which 
tttw^wi'ii^m  ta  Romulus  had  won  in  war,  he  divided  out  amongst  the  people,  and 
hkroign.  gjjy^  ^  certain  portion  to  every  man.*^    He  then  ordered  land- 

marks to  be  set  on  every  portion  ;^  and  Terminus,  the  god  of  landmarks,  had  them 
in  his  keeping,  and  ho  who  moved  a  landmark  was  accursed.  The  craftsmen  of 
the  city,^*  who  had  no  land,  were  divided  according  to  their  callings ;  and  there 
were  made  of  them  nine  companies.  So  all  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  through- 
out the  reign  of  king  Numa;  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  never  opened, 
for  the  Romans  had  no  wars  and  no  enemies ;  and  Numa  built  a  temple  to  Faith, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  worship  for  her  ;*°  that  men  might  learn  not  to  lie  or  to 
deceive,  but  to  speak  and  act  in  honesty.  And  when  he  had  hved  to  the  age  of 
fourscore  years,  he  died  at  last  by  a  gentle  decay,  and  he  was  buried  under  the 
hill  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  books  of  his  sacred  laws 
and  ordinances  were  bmied  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb.'^ 

THE  LEGEND   OF  TULLUB  HOSTILIUS. 

When  Numa  was  dead,  the  Senators  again  for  a  while  shared  the  kingly  po^^^ 
Bow  TnUns  Roitiiiu  amou^t  themsclvcs.  But  they  soon  chose  for  their  kmg  Tullus 
wuchoMnUiv.  Hostilius,  whoso  father's  father  had  come  from  Medullia,  a  city  of 
the  Latins,  to  Rome,  and  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  the  Sabines."*  Tullus 
loved  the  poor,  and  he  divided  the  lands  which  came  to  him,  as  kmg,  amongst 
those  who  had  no  land.  He  also  bade  those  who  had  no  houses  to  settle  them- 
selves on  the  hill  Cselius,  and  there  he  dwelt  himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Tullus  was  a  warlike  king,  and  he  soon  was  called  to  prove  his  valor ;  for  the 
or  ut  war  wifh  til*  countrymen  of  the  Alban  border  and  of  the  Roman  border  plun- 
bifSw'SitfiJilSSi  dered  one  another."  Now  Alba  was  governed  by  Caius  Cluilius, 
•adth.cari.tiL         ^Ijq  ^j^g  ^ijg  dictator;  and  Cluilius  sent  to  Rome  to  complam  of 

«  Livy,  1. 19,  20.    Ovid,  Fasti,  m.  276.  «  Cicero  de  Eop.  II.  U. 

«  Ovid,  Faati,  III.  289,  et  seqq.    Plutarch,  "  Dionysius,  11.  74.    Plutarch,  Numa,  !«. 

Numa,  15.  «  Plutarch,  Numa,  17. 

*•  Plutarch,  Numa,  15.    Dionysius,  IE.  60.  ••  Livy,  I.  21. " 

•  (Xcero  de  Eepub.  II.  14.  "  Plutarch,  Numa,  22. 

•  Plutarch,  Numa,  8.    Varro,  apud  Augus-  "  BionyBiuB,  III.  1. 
tfn.    Civit.  Dei,  IV.  81.  ••  livy,  I.  22,  et  aeqq. 
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the  wrongs  done  to  his  people,  and  TuUus  sent  to  Alba  for  the  same  purpose. 
So  there  was  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  Cluilius  led  his  people  against 
Borne,  and  lay  encamped  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  and  there  ho  died.  Met- 
tius  Fufetios  was  then  chosen  dictator  in  his  room ;  and  as  the  Albans  still  lay 
in  their  camp,  Tullus  passed  them  by,  and  marched  into  the  land  of  Alba.  But 
when  Mettins  came  after  him,  then,  instead  of  giving  battle,  the  two  leaden 
agreed  that  a  few  in  either  army  should  fight  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  and  that  the 
event  of  this  combat  should  decide  the  quarrel.  So  three  twin  brothers  were' 
chosen  out  of  the  Roman  army,  called  the  Horatii,  and  three  twin  brothers  out 
of  the  Alban  army,  called  the  Curiatii.  The  combat  took  place  in  the  sight  of 
both  armies ;  and  after  a  time  all  the  Curiatii  were  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
Horatii  were  slain.  Then  the  last  Horatius  pretended  to  fly,  and  the  Curiatii 
each,  as  they  were  able,  followed  after  him.  But  when  Horatius  saw  that  they 
were  a  great  way  off  from  One  another,  he  turned  suddenly  and  slew  the  fit^t  of 
them  ;  and  the  second  in  like  manner,  and  then  he  easily  overcame  and  slew  the 
third.     So  the  victory  remained  to  the  Bomans. 

Then  the  Romans  went  home  to  Rome  in  triumph,^  and  Horatius  went  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  bearing  his  triple  spoils.  But  as  they  were  jbmibnamdBwik 
drawing  near  to  the  Capenian  gate,  his  aster  came  out  to  meet  £!?'2l!ld  !^id£ 
him.  Jwow  she  had  been  betrothed  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  ^^^•^ 
Curiatii,  and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own  hands,  was  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  her  brother ;  and  she  knew  it»  and  cried  out,  and  wept  for 
him  whom  she  had  loved.  At  the  sight  of  her  tears  Horatius  was  so  wroth  that 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  his  sister  to  the  heart ;  and  he  said,  '*  So  perish 
the  Roman  maiden  who  shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy."  But  men  said 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  they  dragged  him  before  the  two  judges  who 
judged  when  blood  had  been  shed.    For  thus  said  the  law, 

"  The  two  men  shall  give  judgment  on  the  shedder  of  hlood. 
If  he  Bhall  appeal  from  their  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried. 
If  their  ^'nd^ent  be  oonflrmed,  cover  his  head. 
Hang  hmi  with  a  halter  on  the  accnrscd  tree : 
Sconige  him  either  within  Uie  sacred  limit  of  the  city  or  without." 

So  they  gave  judgment  on  Horatius,  and  were  goin^  to  give  him  over  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  he  appealed,  and  the  appeal  was  tried  before  all  the  Romans,  and 
they  would  not  conaemn  him  because  he  had  conquered  for  them  their  enemies, 
and  because  his  father  spoke  for  him,  and  said,  that  he  judged  the  maiden  to 
have  been  lawfully  slain.  Yet  as  blood  had  been  shed,  which  required  to  be 
at<med  for,  the  Romans  gave  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  offer  sacrifices  to  atone 
for  the  pollution  of  blood.  These  sacrifices  were  duly  performed  ever  afterwards 
by  the  members  of  the  house  of  the  Horatii. 

The  Albans  were  now  become  bound  to  obey  the  Romans ;"  and  Tullus  called 
upon  them  to  aid  in  a  war  against  the  people  of  Yeii  and  Fidenae.  or  um  imm 
But  in  the  battle  the  Alban  leader,  Mettius  Fufetius,  stood  aloof,  ^ 
and  gave  no  true  aid  to  the  Romans.  So,  when  the  Romans  had  ^^"^^^^ 
won  the  battle,  Tullus  called  the  Albans  together  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a 
speech  to  them ;  and  they  came  to  hear  htm,  as  was  the  custom,  without  their 
arms ;  und  the  Ronoan  soldiers  gathered  round  them,  and  they  could  neithcT 
fight  nor  escape.  Then  Tullus  took  Mettius  and  bound  him  between  two  chari- 
ots, an4  droye  the  chariots  different  ways,  and  tore  him  asunder.  After  this  he 
sent  his  people  to  Alba,  and  they  destroyed  the  city,  and  made  all  the  Albans 
come  and  live  at  Rome ;  there  they  had  the  hill  Csslhis  for  their  dwelUng-place, 
and  became  one  people  with  the  Romans. 

After  this,  Tullus  made  war  upon  the  Sabines,  and  gamed  a  victory  over 

••  livy,  I.  26.  ••  livy,  L  87,  et  seqq. 
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H^uijr^ai,  lunr.  tbem."*  But  HOW,  whether  it  were  that  Tullus  had  neglected  the 
wMkoudbyBghtBiag.  worship  of  the  gods  whilst  he  had  been  so  busy  in  his  wars,  the 
signs  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  became  manifest,  A  plague  broke  out  amongthe 
people,  and  Tullus  himself  was  at  last  stricken  with  a  hngering  disease.  Then 
he  bethought  him  of  good  and  holy  Numa,  and  how,  in  his  time,  the  gods  had 
been  so  gracious  to  Borne,  and  had  made  known  their  will  by  signs  wheneret 
Numa  inquired  of  them.  So  Tullus  also  tried  to  inquire  of  Jupiter,  but  the  god 
was  angry,  and  would  not  be  inquired  of,  for  Tullus  did  not  consult  him  rightly ; 
so  he  sent  his  lightnings,  and  Tullus  and  all  his  house  were  burnt  to  ashes.  This 
made  the  Romans  know  that  they  wanted  a  king  who  would  follow  the  example 
of  Numa ;  so  they  chose  his  daughter's  son,  Ancus  Mardus,  to  reign  over  them 
in  the  room  of  Tidlus. 

TBS  BTORT  OF  AKCU8  ICAROIUB. 

Ancient  story  does  not  tell  much  of  Ancus  Marcius.  He  published  the  reli- 
or  the  good  nign  of  gious  ceremouics  which  Niuna  had  commanded,  and  had  them 
Aaamiuifim.  i  -unitten  out  upou  whited  boards,  and  hung  up  round  the  forum, 
that  all  might  know  and  observe  them.''  He  had  a  war  with  the  Latins  and 
conquered  them,  and  brought  the  people  to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  hill  Aven- 
tinus  to  dwell  on.**  He  divided  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Latins  amongst  all 
the  Bomans  '/^  and  he  gave  up  the  forests  near  the  sea  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Latins,  to  be  the  public  property  of  the  Bomans.  He  foimded  the  colony 
at  Ostia,  by  the  moutn  of  the  Tiber.^  He  built  a  fortress  on  the  hill  Janiculum, 
and  joined  the  hill  to  the  city  by  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river.*^  He  secured 
the  city  in  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills  by  a  great  dyke,  which  was  called 
the  dyke  of  the  Quirites.^  And  he  built  a  prison  under  the  hill  Satumius, 
towards  the  forum,  because,  as  the  people  srew  in  numbers,  offenders  against 
the  laws  became  more  numerous  also.^  At  mst  king  Ancus  died,  after  a  reign 
of  three-and-twenty  years.** 


CHAPTER  II. 
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voinral  hfiiriiKan  wtfi  ahrUp,  iwl  rd  /ici^y  K0fffi€9vrss,  fiiXXov  ttrrt^mr,  oUri  &s  Xoyoy^d^i  ^viOtaav  iiri 
rd  rpoffaymy^''^^  ^  Ax^datt  9  iAifd^ffrfpeir,  tvra  Avt^sXiwra  Koi  ri  iroWA  M  xp6vw  ahrAv  ixlrrvc 
M  rl  /rndSOti  iKvt»iiniK6ra,  c^pfa^ai  6i  ^yiiwdfitvot  U  rdv  hn^vtrrdrwv  niittt^v,  &t  iraXaid  Jrat,  i«o« 
xpiirrus. — ^ThuoVdideSi  I.  21. 

I  HAVE  given  the  stories  of  the  early  kings  and  founders  of  Bome,  m  their 
s^jm  proper  form ;  not  wishing  any  one  to  mistake  them  for  real  history,  but 
thinking  them  far  too  famous  and  too  strildnff  to  be  omitted.  But  what  is  the 
real  history,  in  the  place  of  which  we  have  so  bng  admired  the  tales  of  Romulus 
and  Numa  ?     This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered :  I  shall 

"•  livy,  I.  81.  "  Livy,  I.  88. 

•^  Livy,  L  82-    BionysiaB,  HI.  86.  "  Livy,  I.  88. 

*  Cicero  de  Kepub.  II.  18.    Livy,  I.  88.  •"  Livy,  I.  88. 

'•  Cicero  de  Bepub.  II.  18.  •*  Cicero  de  Bepnb.  IE,  18.  Livy  says,  "  twen* 

^  Cicero,  ib.    livy,  I.  88.    Dionys.  IIL  4i.  ty-four  years."  1.  85. 
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content  myself  hereinih  giying  the  few  points  that  seem  sufficiently  established ; 
referring  those  who  desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  that  immortal 
wQii:  of  Niebuhr,  which  has  left  other  writers  nothing  else  to  do,  except  either 
to  copy  or  to  abridge  it 

The  first  question  in  the  history  of  every  people  is.  What  was  their  race  and 
hn^oage?  the  next,  What  was  th^  earliest  form  of  theur  society,  their  social  and 
pohtioa  organization  ?  Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  answer  these  questions  with 
respect  to  Rome. 

The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  called  Roman,  but  Latin.  Politically, 
Borne  and  Li&im  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  their  language  uagntt  of  th*  a*, 
appears  to  have  been  the  same.  This  language  is  dififerent  from  "*^ 
the  Etruscan,  and  from  the  Oscan ;  the  Romans,  therefore,  are  so  far  marked 
out  as  distinct  from  the  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Umbri- 
ans,  Sabines,  or  Saninites. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Latin  language  with  the  Greek  is 
manifest  Many  common  words,  which  no  nation  ever  derives  p^fiy  h-iliii  wuh 
from  the  literature  of  another,  are  the  same  in  Oreek  and  Latm;  «^«'<»**<>^ 
the  declenfflons  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great  degree,  similar.  Tt  is 
probable  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which,  in  very  early  times, 
overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various  names  of  Pelasgtans,  T3rr8e- 
sians,  and  Siculians.  It  may  be  believed,  that  the  Hellenians  were  anciently  a 
people  of  this  same  race,  but  that  some  peculiar  circumstances  save  to  them  a 
distinct  and  superior  character,  and  raisea  them  so  far  above  theur  brethren,  that 
in  alter  ages  they  disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.' 

But  in  the  Latin  lang^uage  there  is  another  element  besides  that  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  Greek.  This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  p^jiritkaMt«rtk« 
of  central  Italy,  and  mav  be  called  Oscan.  Further,  Niebuhr  has  ^^""^ 
remarked,  that  whilst  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  domestic  life  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  language,  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.*  It  seems,,  then,  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a  mixed 
people,  partly  Pelasgian  and  partly  Oscan ;  but  also  that  they  arose  out  of  a 
conquest  of  the  Peksgians  by  the  Oscans :  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling 
class  of  the  united  nation ;  the  former  were  its  subjects. 

The  Latin  languac^e,  then,  m^  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  peo- 
ple, and  so  far  to  Uiat  of  the  Romans.  But  it  does  not  explain  nAreiMMiwtwMiiaM 
the  difference  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  which  the  pecu-  lAtiM-  *  " 
liar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  ori^.  We  must  inquire,  then,  what 
the  Romans  were,  which  the  other  Latins  were  not ;  and  as  language  cannot  aid 
us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  assistance,  to  geography  and  national 


'  The  PelMgianSj  in  the  opinion  of  Herodo-  The  word  "  soatnm"  was,  in  the  lint  edition 

tofl,  were  a  harberum  noe,  and  ipoke  a  barba-  of  this  work,  introdnoed  inadvertently  into  the 

rian  langusffe. — ^I.  57,  58.    This  merely  means  list  of  Latin  military  terms,  nnoonnected  with 

that  they  did  not  speak  Greek.   No  one  doubts  Greek ;  as  it  is  evidently  of  the  same  fiunily 

the  connection  between  Greek  and  Latin ;  ^et  with  mcHrot :  bat  yet  there  are  so  many  worda 

FlantoB^  speakinff  of  one  of  his  own  oomedies,  of  the  same  family  in  the  other  longua^s  of  the 

the  stoiy  of  which  was  borrowed  from  Phile-  Indo-Germanio  stook,  that  the  oonnoction  be- 

mon.  says,  lon^  rather  to  the  general  resemblance  sub- 

**Pnilen^o  scripsit.  Flantns  yertit  barbard.'*-^  slating  between  all  those  languages,  than  to  the 

Trinnmmns,  Prolog,  y.  19.  closer  likeness  which  may  subsist  between  any 

That  is,  "  translated  into  Latin.^'    The  disoov-  two  of  them  towards  one  another.    And  this 

ery  of  affinities  in  languages,  when  they  are  not  more  distant  relationship  exists,  I  doubt  not^ 

so  dose  ^^  to  constitute  merely  a  diiferenoe  of  between  the  Oscan  and  even  the  Etruscan  lta> 

^aleet,  belongs  only  to  phllotoffers.    Who,  till  guages,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 

yeiT  lately,  suspected  that  Sanskiit  and  English  Germanio  fiimily ;  and  so  far  Greek,  as  well  as 

naa  any  connection  with  each  other?  Sanskrit,  Persian,  or  German,  may  be  rightJ;^ 

*  He  instances,  on  the  one  hand,  Bomus,  used  as  an  instrument  to  enable  us  to  doci- 

Ager,  Aratrum,  Yinum,  Oleum,  Lac,  Bos,  Sus,  pher  the  Etruscan  inscriptions.    Lauzi^s  fault 

Oyia:  while  on  the  other  hand,  Duellum,  En-  consisted  in  assuming  too  dose  a  resemblance 

sb,  Hasta,  Si^tta,  Ac,  are  quite  diflbrent  from  between  Greek  and  Etruscan ;  in  supposinff 

the  oorrespoiKUng  Greek  terms.    See  Niebuhr,  that  they  were   sisters,  rather  than   aistant 

Som.  Gesofa.  VoL  I.  p.  88.  Ed.  1827.  cousins. 
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traditions.  And  thus,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the 
second  question  in  Roman  history,  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  civil  society  at 
Home? 

If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  Rome  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity 
ixitioel  MogrmpUed  ^^  Latium,  dividcd  from  Etruria  only  hy  the  Tiber,  and  having  the 
P«ui«of^<«e.  Sabines  close  on  the  north,  between  the  Hber  and  the  Anio.  Ko 
other  Latin  town,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  built  on  the  l^ber;*  some  were  clus- 
tered on  and  round  the  Alban  hills,  others  lined  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  from  all  these  Rome,  by  its  position,  stood  aloof. 

Tradition  reports  that  as  Rome  was  thus  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
iBtomiztan  of  s»ui»  citics,  aud  SO  uesT  a  neiirhbor  to  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  so  its 
tiootaiiiiiieopk.  population  was  m  part  formed  out  of  gdb  of  these  nations,  and 
many  of  its  rites  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the  other.  Tradition  describes 
the  very  first  founders  of  the  city  as  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  tells  how  their  numbers  were  presently  swelled  by  strangers  and 
outcasts  from  all  the  countries  round  about.  It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  oi 
the  Roman  people,  in  the  very  earliest  age  of  its  lustory ;  the  tribes  of  the  Ram*- 
nenses,  l^tienses,  and  Luceres.  It  distinctiy  acknowledges  the  Titienses  to  have 
been  Sabines ;  and  in  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  ori^n  of  the  Luceres,  it  connects 
their  name  with  that  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumones,^  and  thus  supposes  them  to 
have  been  composed  of  Etruscans. 

We  know  that  for  all  points  of  detail,  and  for  keeping  a  correct  account  of 
time,  tradition  is  worthless.  It  is  very  possible  that  all  Etruscan  rites  and  usages 
came  in  with  the  Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earher  period. 
But  the  mixture  of  the  Sabines  with  the  ori^nal  people  of  the  Palatine  Hill  can- 
not be  doubted ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to  the 
Sabine  women,  seem  to  show  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palatine  were  a  mixed 
race,  in  which  other  blood  was  largely  mingled  with  that  of  the  Latins.  We 
may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of  the  Mamcrtini  of  a  more 
historical  period :  that  they  were  a  band  of  resolute  adventurers  from  various 
parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrupulous  how  they  used  them.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may  have  greaUy  resembled  that  laiger 
band  of  adventurers  who  followed  the  standard  of  William  the  Korman,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  nobility  of  England. 

The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome  were  divided  into  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
Diruaii  of  tho  Romn  ncuscs,  Titicuses,  sud  Luceres,'  to  whatever  races  we  may  suppose 
pooptomiothiMiiLNM.  them  to  belong,  or  at  whatever  time  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  have  become  united.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  divided  into 
ten  smaller  bodies  called  curiae ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted  of  thirty 
curiae :  these  same  di^isions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty  centuries 
which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  represented  by  the 
three  centuries  of  horsemen ;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each  century  were  exactly 
a  hundred,  is  apparently  as  unfounded  a  conclusion,  as  it  would  be  if  we 
were  to  argue  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  miUtaiy  force  of  one  of  our  English 
hundreds. 

I  have  said  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  curis ;  it  would  be  more  cor- 

*  I  had  forgotten  what  may  be  the  eingle  *  These  hi  Livy's  first  book  are  called  merely 
exception  of  Fioana,  which,  according  to  Fes-  '*  Centuriie  equitnm,"  ch.  18.  But  in  the  tentr 
tos,  stood  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  at  the  eleventh  book,  ch.  6,  thej  appear  as  "  AntiqusB  tribus.*  > 
milestone  from  Borne :  that  is,  according  to  Sir  Both  expressions  come  to  the  same  thing,  for 
W.  Qell  and  others,  at  the  spot  now  called  the  three  centuries  of  horsemen,  aa  appears 
Tennta  di  Draconcella.  But  W estphal  places  \>j  the  story  of  Tarquinius  Priscua  and  th« 
Ficana  at  Traphusa,  which  is  at  some  distance  augur,  Attus  Navius,  were  sup^posed  to  rep- 
from  the  Tiber ;  so  that  according  to  him,  the  resent  the  three  tribes,  and  their  number  wua 
statement  in  the  textwouid  be  absolutely  correct,  fixed  upon  that  principle:  just  as  the  thirty 

*  So  Junius  Graodhanus,  as  quoted  by  Varro,  centuries  of  foot  soldiers  represented  the  thirty 
de  L.  L.,  y.  sec.  55 ;  and  so  also  Cicero,  de  Be*  cuiin. 

VablioA,  n.  8. 
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reci  to  say,  that  the  union  of  ten  curis  formed  the  tribe.  For  the  robm  m4»  ap  «r  o« 
state  grew  out  of  the  junction  of  certain  original  elements ;  and  '*"»  w"***"**"^ 
these  were  neither  the  tribes,  nor  even  the  curiae,  but  the  gentes  or  houses  whieb 
made  up  the  curiae.  The  first  element  of  the  whole  system  was  the  gens  or 
house,  a  union  of  seyeral  families  who  were  bound  together  by  the  joint  perform- 
ance of  certain  religious  rites.  Actually,  where  a  system  of  houses  has  existed 
within  historical  memory,  the  several  families  who  composed  a  house  were  not 
neceasarily  related  to  one  another ;  they  were  not  really  cousins  more  or  less 
disuuLt>  aU  descended  from  a  conmion  ancestor.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  original  idea  of  a  house,  the  bond  of  union  between  its  several  families 
was  truly  sameness  of  blood :  such  was  likely  to  be  the  earliest  acknowledged 
lie ;  although  afterwards,  as  names  are  apt  to  outlive  their  meaninffs,  an  artificial 
bcmd  may  hsLve  succeeded  to  the  natural  one ;  and  a  house,  instead  of  consisting 
of  families  of  real  relations,  was  made  up  sometimes  of  families  of  strangers, 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  bind  together  by  a  fictitious  tie,  in  the  hope  that  law, 
and  custom,  and  religion,  might  together  nval  the  force  of  nature. 

Thus  the  state  being  made  up  of  families,  and  every  family  consbting  from  the 
earliest  times  of  mem^rs  and  dependents,  the  orif^inal  inhabitants  n*  imm  Md  tiMb 
of  Rome  belonged  all  to  one  of  two  classes :  they  were  either  *******- 
members  of  a  family ;  and  if  so,  members  of  a  house,  of  a  curia,  of  a  tribe,  and 
so,  lastly,  of  the  state :  or  they  were  dependents  on  a  family ;  and,  if  so,  their 
relation  went  no  further  than  the  immediate  aggregate  of  families,  that  is,  the 
house :  with  the  curia,  with  the  tribe,  and  with  tne  state,  they  had  no  connection. 

These  members  of  families  were  the  original  citizens  of  Bome ;  these  depend- 
ents on  families  were  the  original  clients. 

The  idea  of  clientship  is  that  of  a  wholly  private  relation ;  the  clients  were 
something  to  then:  respective  patrons,  but  to  the  state  they  were  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
nothing.  But  wherever  states  composed  in  this  manner,  of  a  ^^™™*^" 
body  of  houses  with  their  clients,  had  been  long  established,  there  grew  up 
amidst  or  close  beside  them,  created  in  most  instances  by  conquest,  a  population 
of  a  very  distinct  kind.  Strangers  might  come  to  Uve  in  the  land,  or  more  com- 
monly die  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  district  might  be  conquered,  and  united 
with  their  conquerors  as  a  subject  people.  Now  this  population  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  houses  separately,  but  only  with  a  state  composed  of  those  houses : 
this  was  whoUy  a  potitical,  not  a  domestic  relation ;  it  united  personal  and  pri- 
vate liberty  with  political  subjection.  This  inferior  population  possessed  property, 
regulated  their  ovn  municipal  as  well  as  domestic  afifairs,  and  as  free  men  fought 
in  the  armies  of  what  was  now  their  common  country.  But,  strictly,  they  were 
not  its  citizens ;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the  houses,  they  could  not  belong 
to  the  state,  for  they  belonged  to  no  house,  and  therefore  to  no  curia,  and  no 
tribe ;  consequently  they  hful  no  share  in  the  state's  government,  nor  in  the  state's 
property.  What  the  state  conquered  in  war  became  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  claim  to  it ;  with  the  state  demesne,  with  whatever,  in 
short,  belonged  to  the  state  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  these,  as  being  its  neighbors 
merely,  and  not  its  members,  had  no  concern. 

Such  an  inferior  population,  free  personally,  but  subject  politically,  not  slaves, 
yet  not  citisens,  were  the  original  Plebs,  the  commons  of  Rome. 

The  mass  of  the  Roman  commons  were  conquered  Latins.*  These,  besides 
receiving  grants  of  a  portion  of  their  former  lands,  to  be  held  by  ThoifitiwMwtMifct 
them  as  Roman  citizens,  had  also  the  hill  Aventinus  assigned  as  ^***i>*>^ 
a  residence  to  those  of  them  who  removed  to  Rome.  The  Aventine  was  without 
the  walls,  although  so  near  to  them :  thus  the  commons  were,  even  in  the  nature 
of  ih&r  abode,  hke  the  Pfalburger  of  the  middle  ages, — men  not  admitted  to 
Uve  within  the  city,  but  enjoying  its  protection  against  foreign  enemies. 

*  8m  Kiebohr's  chapter  "  Die  Gemeinde  iind  die  plebeiechen  Tribas.** 
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It  T?ill  be  understood  at  once,  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  people  in  these 
MdbiDmoftiMboDtai  cbtIj  timcs,  refers  only  to  the  full  citizens,  that  is,  to  the  mem- 
wen  th»  oaljdiiieiia.  ^^  ^f  ^y^Q  houses.  Thc  assemblj  of  the  people  was  the  assembly 
of  the  curiee ;  that  is,  the  great  council  of  the  members  oi  the  houses ;  while  the 
senate,  consisting  of  two  hundred  senators,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
two  higher  tribes  of  the  Bamnenses  and  Titienses,  was  their  smaller  or  ordinary 
council. 

The  power  of  the  king  was  as  varied  and  ill-defined  as  in  the  feudal  monarch- 
TiM  idBg'B  poww  om  ies  of  the  middle  ages.  Over  the  commons  he  was  absolute ; 
a«eo^^.  *'"  but  over  the  real  people,  that  is,  over  the  houses,  his  power  was 
absolute  only  in  war,  ana  without  the  city.  Within  the  walls  every  citizen  was 
allowed  to  appeal  from  the  king,  or  his  judges,  to  the  sentence  of  his  peers ;  that 
is,  to  the  mat  council  of  the  curiae.  The  king  had  his  demesne  lands,*'  and  in 
war  would  receive  his  portion  of  the  conquered  land,  as  well  as  of  the  spoil  of 
movables 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOME,  ITS  TESRITOBY,  AND  ITS  SCENERY. 


" Muros,  arcemqne  procnl,  tu6  nra  domomm 

Tecta  Tident. 

Hoc  nemus^  hauc,  inquit,  frondoso  vertioe  colloziif 
Quis  Dens  incertum  est,  nabitat  DeuB."  

vmaxL,  .£11.  ym. 

If  it  is  hard  to  carry  back  our  ideas  of  Rome  from  its  actual  state  to  the 
Bteiy  •toto  ef  tiM  dty  period  of  its  highest  splendor,  it  is  yet  harder  to  go  back  in 
ofRoB**  fancy  to  a  time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  than  the  begin- 

ning of  its  authentic  history,  before  man's  art  had  completely  rescued  the  very 
soil  of  the  future  city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  accuracy  in  the  details,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  our 
description  all  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  image  to  our- 
selves some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Rome,  before  the  undertaking  of 
those  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  later  kings. 

The  Pomoerium  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  as  described  by  Tacitus/ 
Tk«  oriciiai  pobo-  included  not  only  the  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground 
""^  immediately  below  it ;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of 

the  other  hills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  afterwards 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  in  the  earliest  times  covered  with  water ; 

*  Cioero  de  RepnblloL  V.  8.  timias  Severas,  at  the  Janns  QuadrifoDB  '*  (tbla 

'  Tacitus,  Annal.  XIl.  24. — ^It  is  evident,  by  mast  not  be  confounded  with  the  Arch  of  Sev* 

the  minuteness  of  his  description,  that  the  con-  ems  on  the  Via  Sacra,  just  under  the  ca^itol), 

seoratcd  limits  of  the  original  city  had  been  "  and  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  circus,   « 

caref\cilly  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  this  is  so  as  to  include  the  Ara  Maxima,  as  far  as  the 

exactly  one  of  the  points  on  wliich,  as  we  know  Ara  Consi,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  ^  It  tlicn  pro* 

by  our  own  experience  with  roeard  to  parish  ceeded  from  the  Septizonium  Must  opposite 

boundaries,  a  tradition  kept  up  br  yearly  cere-  the  church,  of  S.  Gregorio,  at  the  foot  of  the 

monies  may  safely  bo  trusted.    The  exact  line  Palatine),  till  it  came  under  tlie  baths  of  Tra- 

of  this  originfll  Fomcerium  is  thus  marked  by  jan  (or  Titus),  which  were  the  Curiee  Vctcres. 

Bunsen  in  his  description  of  Rome,  VoL  1.  !From  thence  it  passed  on  to  the  top  of  the 

p.  187 :  "  It  set  out  from  the  Forum  Boarium,  Velia,  on  which  tne  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands. 

Ihe  site  of  wliich  is  fixed  by  the  Arch  of  Sep-  and  where  Tacitus  places  the  Sacellum  Larium.'' 
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BO  a]so  was  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capito- 
line  the  groiind  af terwarda  occupied  by  the  Roman  forum. 

But  the  city  of  the  Palatine  Hill  grew  in  process  of  time,  so  as  to  become  a 
city  of  seven  hills.  Kot  the  seven  famous  hills  of  imperial  or  n«  «riffiMi  ■•«« 
republican  Bome»  but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  ^"^ 
belonging  to  three  only  of  the  later  seven  hills,  that  is,  to  the  Palatine,  the  Caelian, 
and  the  Esquilinc.  These  first  seven  hills  of  Rome  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Palatium,  Yelia,  Cermalus,  Cselius,  Fagutal,  Oppiua»  and  Cispius.'  Of  this  town 
the  Aventine  fonned  a  suburb ;  and  the  dyke  ra^the  Quirites,  ascribed  m  the  story 
to  Ancus  Mardus,  ran  across  the  valley  from  the  edge  of  the  Aventine  to  thai 
of  the  Cselian  Hill  near  the  Porta  Capena.' 

At  this  time  Rome,  though  already  a  city  on  seven  hills,  was  distinct  from  the 
Sabine  dty  on  the  Capitolme,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  Hills.  The  ^7  "^  ^iimm 
two  cities,  although  umted  under  one  grovemment,  had  still  a  sep-  imwJST* 
arate  existence ;  they  were  not  completely  blended  into  one  till  that  second 
period  in  Roman  history  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  consider,  the  reigns  of  the 
later  kings. 

The  territoiy  of  the  (Miginal  Rome  during  its  first  period,  the  true  Ager 
Bomanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  day.*     It  did  not  ex-       ftniifnimniii 
tend  beyond  the  Tiber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio ;  and,  """^ 

on  the  east  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limit  was  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  Ager  Romanus  was  the  exclusive  property 
of  ihe  Roman  people,  that  is,  of  the  houses ;  it  did  not  include  the  lands  con- 
quered from  the  Latins,  and  given  back  to  them  again  when  the  Latins  became  the 
plebs  or  commons  of  Rome.  According  to  the  augurs,'  the  Ager  Romanus 
was  a  peculiar  district  in  a  religious  sense ;  auspices  could  be  token  within  its 
bounds,  which  could  be  taken  nowhere  without  them. 

Ajid  now  what  was  Rome,  and  what  was  the  country  around  it,  which  have 
botli  acquired  an  interest  such  as  can  cease  only  when  earth  Bemtrr  or  tk«  i 
itself  shall  perish?     The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  *««»«**•'»««•• 
see  in  England,  low  in  height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.*     In  early  times 
the  naturd  wood  still  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this  day 

It  foBaweA  nearly  the  line  of  the  Via  Sacra,  aa  inal  Hills,  near  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  di 

far  M  the  eastern  end  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  Paola,  where  a  miserable  sort  of  scuare  is  still 

Bat  Tacitus  does  not  mention  it  as  going  on  to  called  Piazza  Snburra)  may  have  jomed  in  the 

join  the  Fonxm  Boarium,  because  in  the  earli-  festival  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  seven  hills 

est  times  this  valley  was  either  a  lake  or  a  or  heights,  although  they  were  not  themsolvea 

swamp,  and  the  Pomoerium  could  not  descend  ^'Montanl^'  (see  Varro  de  L.  L.,  Vl.  24.  £d. 

below  tlw  edge  of  the  Palatine  Hill.    Nibby,  in  MtQler),  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  dty 

h^  work  on  the  walls  of  Bome,  places  the  of  the  Palatine,  and  not  to  the  Sabine  city  of 

Curias  Veteres  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Sacel-  the  Capitoline  Uill.   For  the  exact  situatious  of 

hmi  Larium  between  tiie  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  the  otlier  seven  spots,  see  Bnnsen,  description 

Fomm  on  the  Via  Nova.     The  position  of  the  of  Borne,  Vol.  I.  ^.  141.     Velia  was  the  aacent 

Curis  Veteres  is  certainly  doilbtnil.     Niebuhr  on  the  norUieast  side  of  the  Palatine,  where  the 

himself  (Vcd.  I.  p.  268.     Note  785.    Fng.  Tr.)  Arch  of  l^tus  now  stands.    Cermalus,  or  6or- 

thinks  that  the  PomcDnimi  can  scarcely  be  car-  malus^  was  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Pala- 

liedso  fiuraathefootoftheEsquiline;  and  the  tine,  just  above   the  Velabrum:   Fagutal   is 

anthoritf  fbr  identifying  the  CurisB  Veteres  thought  to  have  been  the  ground  near  the 

with  the  site  of  the  Baths  oMltus  or  Trajan  is  Porta  Xsquilina,  between  the  Arch  of  Golli- 

not  dedslTe ;  for  it  only  appean  that  Biondo,  enus  and  the  Sette  Sale.     Oppins  and  Cispiua 

writing  in  1440,  cells  tne  ruins  of  the  Baths  were  also  parts  of  the  Esquilme :  the  former  ia 

"Curia  Vecchia,"  and  says  that  in  old  legal  marked  bv  the  present  church  of  8.  Maria Msff- 

instmmentB  th^  were  commonly  so  called,  giore.  ana  tiie  latter  lay  between  that  church 

(Beschreibung  Boms,  Vol.  III.  part  2,  p.  222.)  and  the  baths  of  Biodetian. 


^ee  Feetus,  under  the  word  " Septimontio.^*  "Ad  Fossaa  auilias  V.  ab  Urbe  M.  P.  castris 

Feotos  adds  an  eighth  name,  Suburra.  Niebuhr  positis,  populatnr  ittds  Aarum  Bomanvm. 

eonjectures  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pagus  *  See  Varro  de  L.  L.,  Y.  88.    £d.  Miiller. 

Sueiiaaniis  (which  was  the  same  district  ss  the  *  The  substance  of  this  description,  taken 

8ab«ii%  ana  lay  under  the  Esquiline  and  Vim-  from  my  journals  and  recollections  of  my  visit 
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it  grows  here  and  there  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte  Testacco.  Across  tlie 
Tiber  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater  height  than. that  of  the  Roman  hills,  but  its 
summit  is  a  level  unbroken  line,  while  the  heights,  which  opposite  to  Rome 
itself  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the  names  of  Janiculus  and  Vati- 
canus,  then  sweep  awav  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  returned  in  their  highest 
and  boldest  form  at  the  Monte  Mario,  just  above  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the 
Flaminian  road.  Thus  to  the  west  the  view  is  immediately  bounded ;  but  to 
the  north  and  northeast  the  eye  ranges  over  the  low  ground  of  the  Campagna 
to  the  nearest  line  of  the  Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gigantic  wall, 
all  the  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Yolscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still  oustmctly  to 
be  seen  the  high  summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with  snow,  even  at 
this  day,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  South  and  southwest  lies  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Campagna  i  its  level  line  succeeded  by  the  equally  level  line 
of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the*  brighter  light  re- 
flected from  its  waters.  Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  plains  the  view  is  bounded 
by  the  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  hi^h,  bold  points  rising  out  of  the  Campagna, 
like  Arran  from  the  sea,  on  the  highest  of  which,  at  nearly  the  same  height  with 
the  summit  of  Helvellyn,^  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  scene  of  the 
common  worship  of  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  this 
highest  point  lies  the  crater-like  basin  of  the  Alban  lake ;  and  on  its  nearer  rim 
might  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  ffrove  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the 
great  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Alban  hills  looking  towards  Rome,  was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tusculum  ;  and 
beyond  this,  a  lower  summit,  crowned  with  the  walls  and  towers  of  Labicum, 
seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the  line  of  the  Apennines  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  citadel  of  Prseneste,  high  upon  the  mountain  side,  marks  the  opening 
into  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  and  into  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed 
the  Liris. 

Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken 
chamctor  of  th«  Cm.  ^J  ^oug  grecu  swcliing  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as 
'"■^  in  the  heath  countiy  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.     The  streams  are 

dull  and  sluggish,  but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  cliffs,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches, 
and  tufts  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in  old  times  formed  the  natural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities  of  Latium.  Except  in  these  nar- 
row dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  desolate,  ^h  no 
trees  nor  any  human  habitation.  But  ancientlv*  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings  of 
Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  population  and  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  its  little  garden-hke  farms,  must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  Lombardy  or  the  Netherlands. 

Such  was  Rome,  and  such  its  neighborhood ;  such  also,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, was  the  earliest  form  of  its  society,  and  such  the  legends  which  fill  up  the 
place  of  its  lost  history.  Even  for  the  second  period,  on  which  we  are  now 
going  to  enter,  we  have  no  certain  history ;  but  a  series  of  stories  as  beautiful  as 
they  arc  unreal,  and  a  few  isolated  political  institutions,  which  we  cannot  con- 
fidently connect  with  their  causes  or  their  authors.  As  before,  then,  I  must  first 
give  th^  stories  in  their  oldest  and  most  genuine  form  ;  and  then  offer,  in  meagre 
contrast,  all  that  can  be  collected  or  conjectured  of  the  real  history. 

to  Borne  in  1827|  was  msoTted  Bome  time  since  *  The  height  of  Monte  Oaro  is  varioiu^  given 

In  the  Histoiy  of  Borne  publiBhed  hy  the  So-  at  2988  or  3966  French  feet.     See  JSunsen, 

dety  for  the  DiffVision  of  Useftd  Knowledge.  Vol.  I.  p.  40.    Helvellyn  is  reckoned  at  8055 

I  am  obliged  to  mention  this,  leat  I  might  oe  I^lish  feet,  by  Col.  Mndge ;  by  Mr.  Otley,  in 

vnapected  of  having  borrowed  from  another  his  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  it  is  estimated  ai 

work  without  acknowledgment  what  was  in  8070. 
Ikct  furnished  to  that  work  by  myselfl 


CHAPTER  IV. 

8T0SIES  OF  THE  LA.TEB  KINQB. 


'  Qoift  novns  hio  nostris  sncoessit  BediboB  hoepes  f 
Quern  aese  ore  ferens,  quam  forti  pectore  et  amuB  f* 

Ymoiz.,  JSo,  IV. 


8T0RT  OV  L.   TABQUINIUS  FRI80UB. 

In  the  days  of  Ancus  Marcius  there  came  to  Rome  from  Tarquinii,  a  city  of 
Etmria,  a  wealthy  EtruscaQ  and  his  wife.^  The  father  of  this  stranger  was  a 
Greek,'  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  who  left  his  native  land  because  it  pf«iyWrthrfT|«fBi». 
was  oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  and  fomid  a  home  at  Tarqninii.  tTkooM. 
There  lie  married  a  noblo  Etruscan  lady,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons.  But  his 
son  founds  that  for  his  father's  sake  he  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  stranger ;  so 
be  left  Tarqninii^  and  went  with  his  wife  Tanaquil  to  Rome,  for  there,  it  was  said, 
stzangos  were  held  in  more  honor.  Now  as  he  came  near  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  chariot  with  Tanaquil  his  wife^  ftn  eagle  came  and  plucked 
the  cap  from  his  head,  and  bore  it  aloft  into  the  air ;  and  then  flew  down  again 
and  placed  it  upon  his  head,  as  it  had  been  before.  So  Tanaquil  was  glad  at 
this  sight,  and  she  told  her  husband,  for  she  was  skilled  in  augury,  that  this  was 
a  sign  of  the  faTor  of  the  gods,  and  she  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he 
TOttld  surely  rise  to  greatness. 

Now  when  the  stranger  came  to  Rome,  they  called  him  Lucius  Tarquinius  ;* 
and  he  was  a  brave  man  and  wise  in  council ;  and  his  riches  won  or  u«  fcvwiriik  uw 
the  good  word  of  the  multitude ;  and  he  became  known  to  the  ^"^ 
king.  He  served  the  king  well  m  peace  and  war,  so  that  Ancus  held  him  in 
great  honor,  and  when  he  died  he  named  him  by  his  will  to  be  the  guardian  of 
his  children. 

Bat  Tarquinius  was  in  great  favor  with  the  people,  and  when  he  desired  to  be 
long,  they  resolved  to  choose  him  rather  than  the  son  of  Ancus.  q,u,,|,^,„ 
So  he  bc^an  to  reign,  and  he  did  great  works,  both  in  war  and 
peace.  He  made  war  on  the  Latins,  and  took  from  them  a  great  spoil.^  Then 
he  made  war  on  the  Sabines,  and  he  conquered  them  in  two  battles,  and  took 
from  them  the  town  of  Collatia,  and  gave  it  to  Egerius,  his  brother's  son,  who 
had  come  with  him  from  Tarquiiui.  Lastly,  there  was  another  war  with  the 
Latins,  and  Tarquinius  went  round  to  theur  cities,  and  took  them  one  after 
another ;  for  none  dared  to  go  out  to  meet  him  in  open  battle.  These  were  his 
acts  in  war. 

He  also  did  great  works  in  peace  ;*  for  he  made  vast  dnuns  to  carry  off  the 
irater  from  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  and  from  be-  ^^, ^^ 

^Jr  Ills  ^MM^BH  ^^  l^^^^M 

tween  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  Hills.  And  in  the  space 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  after  he  had  drained  it,  he  formed  the 
Circus,  or  great  race-course,  for  chariot  and  for  horse  races.  Then  in  the  space 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  CapitoUne  he  made  a  forum  or  market-place,  and 
divided  out  the  ground  around  it  for  shops  or  stalls,  and  made  a  covered  walk 
round  it     Next  he  set  about  building  a  wall  of  stone  to  go  round  the  city ;  and 

*  livj,  L  8^  *  Cioero.  Livy,  and  Dlonyuiis,  in  lods  oitatb» 

^'Iivy,ibicL    DionyB.  IIL 4S-48.     Cioero  de       ♦  Livv,  I.  86-88. 
liepiLbObl,  IL 19.  •  livy,  1. 88.  85.    DionyBiui,  lU.  67,  6& 
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he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  temple  on  the  Capitoline  HUl,  which  was  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  gods  of  Rome.  He  also  added  a  hundred  new  senators  to  the 
senate,  and  doubled  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  the  centuries  of  the  Bam- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  for  he  wanted  to  strengthen  his  force  of  horse- 
men ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  his  horse  gained  him  great  victories  over  his 
enemies. 

Now  he  first  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and 
Of  ih»  famoM  aagor,  to  Call  them  after  his  own  name.  But  Attus  Navius,  who  was 
AuwNaTiiM.  greatly  skilled  in*  augury,  forbade  him.     Then  the  king  mocked 

at  his  art,  and  said,  "  Come  now,  thou  augur,  tell  me  by  thy  auguries,  whether 
the  thing  which  I  now  have  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not.''  And  Attus 
Navius  asked  counsel  of  the  ^ods  by  augury,  and  he  answered,  *'It  may." 
Then  the  kinfi^  said,  *'  It  was  m  my  mind  that  thou  shouldst  cut  in  two  this 
whetstone  with  this  razor.  Take  them,  and  do  it,  and  fulfil  thy  augury  if  thou 
canst."  But  Attus  took  the  razor  and  the  whetstone,  and  he  cut,  and  cut  the 
whetstone  asunder.  So  the  king  obeyed  his  counsels,  and  made  no  new  cen- 
turies; and  in  all  things  afterwards  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  and  obeyed 
their  bidding. 

Tarquinius  reigned  long  and  prospered  greatly ;  and  there  was  a  young  man 
ninhM  dMM  ^^^^  up  in  his  household,  of  whose  birth  some  told  wonderful 
&^TSuiiiitob«iito  tales,  and  said  that  he  was^  the  son  of  a  god;  but  others  said* 
miiik«i«d  i>7tiM  m!  that  his  mother  was  a  slave,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  king's 
otAaem.  cUeuts.    But  hc  servcd  the  king  well,  and  was  in  favor  with  uie 

people,  and  the  king  pronlised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  young  man 
was  called  Servius  Tullius.  But  when  the  sons  of  king  Ancus  saw  that  Servius 
was  so  loved  by  king  Tarquinius,  they  resolved  to  slay  the  king,  lest  he  should 
make  this  stranger  his  heir,  and  so  they  should  lose  the  crown  forever.  So  they* 
set  on  two  shepherds  to  do  the  deed,  and  these  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and 
pretended  to  be  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  both  called  on  the  king  to  do 
them  right.  The  king  sent  for  them  to  hear  their  story ;  and  while  he  was  hear- 
ing one  of  them  speak,  the  other  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  hatchet,  and 
then  both  of  them  fled.  But  Tanaquil,  the  king's  wife,  pretended  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  only  stunned  by  the  blow ;  and  she  said  that  he  had  appointed 
Servius  Tullius  to  rule  in  his  name,  till  he  should  be  well  again.  So  Servius 
went  forth  in  royal  state,  and  judged  causes  amidst  the  people,  and  acted  in  aU 
things  as  if  he  were  kins,  till  after  a  while  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  dead, 
and  Servius  was  suffered  to  reign  m  his  place.  Then  the  sons  of  Ancus  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  left  for  them ;  and  they  fled  from  Home,  and  lived  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  a  foreign  land. 

THS   STORT   OF   SERVIUS   TULUUS. 
"  Long  live  the  Commons*  King,  King  James.*' 

liADT  aw  THE  LaXB. 

Servius  Tullius  was  a  just  and  good  king  ;*^  he  loved  the  commons,  and  he  di- 
How  kiiiff  swTiiu  M.  vided  among  them  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  in  war, 
iwvMiih«eii7.  QQ^  Yie  made  many  wise  and  good  laws,  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  He  made  war  with  the  Etrus- 
cans/^ and  conquered  them.  He  added  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  Hills"  to 
the  city,  and  he  brought  many  new  citizens  to  live  on  the  Esquiline ;  and  there 
he  lived  himself  amongst  them.  He  also  raised  a  great  mound  of  earth  to  joiu 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  and  the  Yiminal  Hills  together,  and  to  cover  them' 
from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

•livy,  I.  86.    Dionysius,  IH.  70,  71.     G-  •  Livy,1.40. 

etro  de  Divinat.  1. 17,  i  82.  ^  Bionyaius,  IV.  18-16. 40. 

'  Dionymus,  IV.  2.    Ovid,  Fasti,  VI.  627.  "  Livy,  I.  42. 

*  Ooero  de  Bepub.  IL  91.  ^  Livy,  I.  48. 
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He  built  a  temple"  of  Diana  on  the  Ayentine,  where  the  Latins,  and  the  Sabmes, 
and  the  Romans,  should  offer  their  common  sacrifices ;  and  the  Romans  were  the 
chief  in  rank  amongst  all  who  worshipped  at  the  temple. 

He  made  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  whole*^  people ;  for  he  divided  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  into  four  tribes,  and  the  people  of  the  country  into  or  hisreod  i«wi-  ud 
six-and-twenty.  Then  he  divided  all  the  people  into  classes,  accord-  JS^j/ito  Slii  Si 
ing  to  the  Talue  of  their  possessions ;  and  the  classes  he  divided  <^^"**** 
into  centuries ;  and  the  centuries  of  the  several  classes  furnished  themselves  with 
arms,  each  according  to  their  rank  and  order :  the  centuries  of  the  rich  classes 
had  good  and  full  armor,  the  poorer  centuries  had  but  darts  and  slings.  And 
when  he  had  done  all  these  works,  he  called  all  the  people  together  in  their  cen- 
turies, and  asked  if  they  would  have  him  for  -their  king ;  and  the  people  answered 
that  he  should  be  their  king.  But  the  nobles  hated  lum,  because  he  was  so  loved 
by  the  conmions :  for  he  had  made  a  law  that  there  should  be  no  king  after  him, 
bat  two  men  chosen  by  the  people  to  govern  them  year  by  year.  Some  even  said 
that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  give  up  his  own  kingly  power,  that  so  he  might  see 
irith  his  own  eyes  the  fruit  of  all  the  good  laws  that  he  had  made,  and  might 
behold  the  people  wealthy,  and  free,  and  happy. 

Now  king  S^vius  had  no  son,*^  but  he  had  two  daughters ;  and  he  gave  them 
in  marriage  to  the  two  sons  of  king  Tarquinius.  These  daughters  He«  im  iMrmd  mi 
were  of  very  unlike  natures,  and  so  were  their  husbands :  for  Aruns  JJJ  JiSS*?/ kig  tS" 
Tarquinius  was  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  but  his  brother  Lucius  *"^"'- 
was  proud  and  fuU  of  evil ;  and  the  younger  TuUia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Aruns, 
was  more  fuU  of  evil  than  his  brother  Lucius ;  and  the  elder  TuUia,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Lucius,  was  as  good  and  gentle  as  his  brother  Aruns.  So  the  evil  coidd. 
not  bear  the  good,  but  longed  to  be  jomed  to  the  evil  that  was  like  itself ;  and 
Lncius  slew  his  wife  secretly,  and  the  younger  TuUia  slew  her  husband,  and  then 
they  were  married  to  one  another,  that  they  might  work  all  the  vrickedness  of  their 
hearts,  according  to  the  will  of  fate. 

Then  Lucius  plotted  with  the  nobles, '*  who  hated  the  good  king;  and  he  joined 
lumself  to  the  sworn  brotherhoods  of  the  young  nobles,  in  which  HowLaein  Tamuia. 
they  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  their  deeds  of  !Jl^«iii'fii"u 'S 
violence  and  oppression.  When  all  was  ready,  be  waited  for  the  ■«"*«»*'• 
season  of  the  harvest,  when  the  commons, ^^  who  loved  the  king,  were  in  the  fields 
getting  in  their  com.  Then  he  went  suddenly  to  the  forum  with  a  band  of  armed 
men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  king's  throne  before  the  doors  of  the  senate-house, 
where  he  was  wont  to  judge  the  people.  And  they  ran  to  the  king,  and  told  him 
that  Lucius  was  sitting  on  his  throne.  Upon  this  the  old  man*'  went  in  haste  to 
the  forum,  and  when  he  saw  Lucius  he  asked  him  wherefore  he  had  dared  to  sit  on 
the  king's  seat.  And  Lucius  answered  that  it  was  his  father's  throne,  and  that 
he  had  more  right  in  it  than  Servius.  Then  he  seized  the  old  man,  and  threw 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to  the  ground ;  and  he  went  into  the  sen- 
ate-house, and  called  together  the  senators,  as  if  he  were  already  king.  Servius 
meanwhile  arose,  and  began  to  make  his  way  home  to  his  house ;  but  when  he 
was  come  near  to  the  Esquiline  Hill,  some  whom  Lucius  had  sent  after  him  over- 
took him  and  slew  him,  and  left  him  in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 

Then  the  wicked  Tullia**  mounted  her  chariot,  and  drove  into  the  forum,  noth- 
ing ashamed  to  go  amidst  the  multitud^of  men,  and  she  called  ho,  th«  wiek«i  toi- 
Lucius  out  from  the  senate-house,  and  saSa  to  him,  "  HaQ  to  thee,  o*.r**h2rfaSIr?Si3 
king  Tarquinius  1"  But  Lucius  bade  her  go  home  ;  and  as  she  was  ^^'' 
going  home,  the  body  of  her  father  was  lying  in  the  way.  The  driver  of  the  char- 
iot stopped  short,  and  showed  to  Tullia  where  her  father  lay  m  his  blood.    But 

■  livy,  I.  45.  »  Livy,  1. 46.    Dionysins,  IV.  80. 

"  Dionysiofl,  IV.  16-20.    livy,  L  48.  Cicero       "  Dionysins,  IV.  88. 
de  EepublicA,  IL  2«.  ■  Livy,  1. 48. 

»  IjTy,  1. 46.  »  Livy,  L  48. 
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she  bade  him  drive  on,  for  the  furies  of  her  wickedness  were  upon  her,  and  the 
chariot  rolled  over  the  body ;  and  she  went  to  her  home  with  her  father's  blood 
upon  the  wheels  of  her  chariot.  Thus  Lucius  Tarquinius  and  the  wicked  Tullia 
rei&rned  in  the  place  of  the  good  king  Servius. 

THE  STORT  OF  LUCIUS  TARQUINIUS  THE  TTRANT. 

T6pawos—~vi^atd  rt  nvc?  wdifm,  Kal  fitirai  ywaiKas,  Krdvsi  rt  ixfinvs. — HsBOXKyiTO,  m.  80« 

SnperboB 

Tarqulnl  nsoes. — HobaoEj  Carm.  1. 12. 


Lucius  Tarquinius  gained  his  power  wickedly,  and  no  less  wickedly  did  he  ez- 
or  Moff  Tai^Qioiu  ercise  it.  He  kept  a  guard''  of  armed  men  about  him,  and  he 
Md  bn  (CMt  po«w.  Yvled  all  things  at  his  own  will :  many  were  they  whom  he  spoiled 
of  their  goods,  many  were  they  whom  he  banished,  and  many  also  whom  he  slew. 
He  despised  the  senate,  and  made  no  new  senators  in  the  place  of  those  whom 
he  slew,  or  who  died  m  the  course  of  nature,  wishing  that  the  senators  might  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer,  till  there  should  be  none  of  them  left.  And  he  made  friends 
of  the  chief  men  among  the  Latms,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octa- 
vius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum ;  and  he  became  very  powerful  amongst  the  Latins, 
insomuch  that  when  Tjimus  Herdonius  of  Aricia  had  dared  to  speak  against  him 
in  the  great  assembly  of  the  Latins,  Tarquinius  accused  him  of  plotting  his  death, 
and  procured  false  witnesses  to  confirm  his  charge ;  so  that  the  Latins  judged 
him  to  be  guilty,  and  ordered  him  to  be  drowned.  After  this  they  were  so  afraid 
of  Tarquimus,  that  they  made  a  league  with  him,  and  followed  him  in  his  wars 
wherever  he  chose  to  lead  them.  The  Hemicans"  also  joined  this  league,  and  so 
did  Ecetra  and  Antium,  cities  of  the  Yolscians. 

Then  Tarquinius  made  war  upon  the  rest  of  the  Yolscians,  and  he  took**  Suessa 
Of  hii  buUdingiL  nd  Pometia,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Yolscians,  and  the  tithe  of  the  spoil 
S^LiUEJITw  toSr.  "^as  forty  talents  of  silver.  So  he  set  himself  to  raise  mighty  works 
^'  in  Rome ;  and  he  finished  what  his  father  had  begun ;  the  great 

drains  to  drain  the  low  grounds  of  the  city,  and  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
Now  the  ground  on  which  he  was  going  to  build  his  temple,  was  taken  up  with 
many  holy  places  of  the  gods  of  the  Sabines,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  days 
of  king  Tatius.  But  Tarquinius  consulted  the  gods  by  augury  whether  he  might 
not  take  away  these  holy  places,  to  make  room  for  his  own  new  temple.  The  gods 
allowed  him  to  take  away  all  the  rest,  except  only  the  holy  places  of  the  cod  of 
Youth,**  and  of  Terminus  the  god  of  boundaries,  which  they  would  not  su£rer  him 
to  move.  But  the  augurs  said  that  this  was  a  happy  omen,  for  that  it  showed 
how  the  youth  of  the  city  should  never  pass  away,  nor  its  boundaries  be  moved  by 
the  conquests  of  an  enemy.  AMiuman  head  was  also  found,  as  they  were  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  this  too  was  a  sign  that  the  Capitoline  Hill 
should  be  the  head  of  all  the  earth.  So  Tarquinius  built  a  mighty  temple,  and 
consecrated  it  te  / upiter,**  and  to  Juno,  and  to  Minerva,  the  greatest  of  the  gods 
of  the  Etruscans. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  woman**  to  the  king,  and  offered  him  nine 
^^JLJ^'Wv'^^  books  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price.     When  the 

wka  brought  Ui«  books   ..  r  ^     t  i         '  *'.  11  t  f    t      t         t 

tfUMttbyitothekiiiff.  king  refused  them,  the  «roman  went  and  burnt  three  of  the  books, 
and  came  back  and  offered  the  six  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  asked  for  the 
nine ;  but  they  mocked  at  her,  and  would  not  take  the  books.  Then  she  went  away, 
and  burnt  three  more,  and  came  back  and  asked  still  the  same  pricS  for  the  remain- 
mg  three.    At  this  the  king  was  astonished,  and  asked  of  the  augurs  what  he  should 


Livy,  L  49-52.  »  Dionjsins,  III.  <I9  He  tells  the  stoiy  of  the 

*"*'"""  ""  r  Tarquinius. 

Dionysius,  IV.  6* 

DionysiiTis  .  V    tf2.  A.  <^ellias,  1. 19. 


■  Dionysius,  IV.  49.  elder  Tarquinios. 

■  livf,  L  M,  65,  56.  •*  Dionyaius,  IV.  6 
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do.  The  J  said  that  be  had  done  wrong  in  refusing  the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  bade 
him  by  all  means  to  buy  the  books  that  were  left.  So  he  bought  them ;  and  the 
woman  who  sold  them  was  seen  no  more  from  that  day  forwards.  Then  the  booki 
vere  put  into  a  chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under  e^round  in  the  Capitol,  and 
tvo  men"  were  appointed  to  keep  them,  and  were  caUed  the  two  men  of  the  sacred 
iwoks. 

Now  Gabii''  would  bot  submit  to  Tarquinius,  like  the  other  cities  of  the  Latins; 
go  be  made  war  against  it ;  and  the  war  was  long,  and  Tarquinius  Haw  J^^^  ««■ 
knew  not  how  to  end  it.  So  his  son  Seztus  Tarquinius  pretended  dwryorusMosml 
that  his  father  hated  him,  and  fled  to  Gabii :  and  the  people  of  Gabii  believed 
him  and  trusted  him,  till  at  last  he  betrayed  them  into  his  father's  power.  A 
trea^  was  thea  made  with  them,  and  he  gave  them  the  right  of  becoming  citizens 
of  Rome,*  and  the  Romans  had  the  right  of  becoming  citizens  of  Gabii,  and  there 
was  a  firm  league  between  the  two  people. 

Thus  Tarquinius  was  a  great  and  mighty  king ;  but  he  grievously  oppressed  the 
poor,  and  he  took  away  all  the  good  laws  of  king  Servius,  and  let  ho*  k>  Mipi—i  Ui 
theiich  oppress  the  poor,  as  they  had  done  before  the  days  of  ^!Siik»timrJ! 
Senrius.  He  noiade  the  people  labor  at  his  great  works  :  he  made  them  build  his 
temple,  and  dig  and  construct  his  drains ;  he  laid  such  burdens**  on  them,  tha*^ 
many  slew  themselves  for  very  misery ;  for  in  the  days  of  Tarquinius  the  tjrrant 
it  was  happier  to  die  than  to  five. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  KINGS  OF  BOME,  AND  OF  THE  GEEATN2S8 

OF  THE  MONAECHY. 


'Eirl  ftfya  IfK^tv  ^  fiaaiXda  taX^os.—TBUCYB.  II.  97. 
-Thcctd.  VI.  54. 


The  stories  of  the  two  Tarquinii  and  of  Servius  Tullius  are  so  much  more  disap- 
pointing than  those  of  the  earlier  kings,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  at  ^Jj^lT^*^*^  " 
&st  t«  wear  a  more  historical  character,  and  as  they  really  contain  u>toriML 
moch  that  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  yet,  when  examined,  they  are  found  not  to 
be  hbtory,  nor  can  any  one  attach  what  is  real  in  them  to  any  of  the  real  per- 
sons bj  whom  it  was  effected.  The  great  drains  or  cloacae  of  Rome  exist  to  this 
Boar,  to  vouch  for  their  own  reality ;  yet  of  the  Tarquinii,  by  whom  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made,  nothing  is  certainly  known.  So  also  the  constitution  of  the 
classes  and  centuries  is  as  real  as  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  yet  its 
pretended  author  is  scarcely  a  more  historical  personage  than  King  Arthur ;  we 
do  not  even  know  his  name  or  race,  whether  he  were  Servius  Tullius,  or  Mas- 
tama,^  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan ;  the  son  of  a  slave  reared  in  the  palace  of  the 
Roman  king,  or  a  military  adventurer  who  settled  at  Rome  together  with  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  was  received  with  honor  for  his  valor.     Still  less  can  we  trust 


■  See  lAvy,  HI.  10,  and  VI.  87.    DionyBius  Etruscan  histories,  quoted  by  the  Emperor  Clau-  , 
sives  '^Teti,"  which  was  the  laternmaber.  Gel-  dins  in  his  speech  upon  admitting  the  Gauls  to 
lies  rives  "  Fifteen."  the  Roman  franchise.  This  speech  was  engraved 

'  Livy,  I.  58,  54.  on  a  brass  plate,  and  was  dug  up  at  Lyons  about 

■  Biouysius,  IV.  58.  two  centuries  since,  and  is  now  preserved  in  tliat 
*  CasAius  Hemin&,  quoted  by  ServiuB,  JSr^  city,     it  was  printed  by  Brotier  at  the  end  of 

in.  603.  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  and  has  been  also  pub- 

^  This  IB  the  name  by  which  he  was  called  in  the  lished  in  the  collections  of  inscriptions. 
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the  pretended  chronology  of  the  common  story.  The  three  last  reigns,  according 
to  Livy,  occupied  a  space  of  107  years ;  yet  the  king,  who  at  the  end  of  this 
period  is  expelled  in  mature  but  not  in  declining  age,  is  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascends  the  throne  a  grown  man  in  the  vigor  of  life  at  the  beginning  of  it : 
Servius  marries  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius,  a  short  time  before  he  is  made  king, 
yet  immediately  after  his  accession  he  is  the  father  of  two  grown-up  daughters, 
whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his  own  wife :  tLe  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius 
wait  patiently  eight-and-thirty  years,  and  then  murder  Tarquinius  to  obtain  a 
throne  which  they  had  seen  him  so  long  quietly  occupy.  Still  then  we  are,  in 
a  manner,  upon  enchanted  ground ;  the  unreal  and  the  real  are  strangely  mixed 
up  together ;  but  although  some  real  elements  exist,  yet  the  general  picture  be- 
fore us  is  a  mere  fantasy  :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  copied  from  nature, 
but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  and 
fairy  beings,  whose  originals  this  earth  has  never  witnessed. 

The  reigns  of  the  later  Roman  kings  contain  three  points  which  require  to  be 
Thfw  poinu  connect-  trcatcd  historically.  1st,  The  foreign  dommion  and  greatness  of 
rei^M  raSl!  bi'tE.aSIa  tho  mouarchy.  2d,  The  change  introduced  in  the  religion  of 
hi.ioric»n7.  Rome.     And  3d,  The  changes  eflfected  in  the  constitution,  espe- 

cially the  famous  system  of  the  classes  and  centuries,  usually  ascribed  to  Servius 
TulHus. 

1st.  Tlie  dominion  and  greatness  of  the  monarchy  are  attested  by  two  suffi- 
I.  The  rremtnen  of  cicut  wltucsses ;  thc  great  works  completed  at  this  period,  and  still 
ISatwMklfthewdSI  existing;  and  the  famous  treaty  with  Carthage,  concluded  under 
ofSerriueTuUiu..  ^jj^  ^^  cousuls  of  tho  Commouwealth,  and  preserved  to  us  by 
Polybius.  Under  the  last  kings  the  city  of  Rome  reached  the  limits  which  it 
retained  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  empire.  What  are  called  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  continued 
to  be  the  walls  of  Rome  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  down  to  the  Emperor 
Aurelian.  They  enclosed  all  those  well-known  seven  hills,  whose  fame  has  so 
utterly  eclipsed  the  seven  hills  already  described  of  the  smaller  and  more  ancient 
city.  They  followed*  the  outside  edge  of  the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  Aventine,  and 
Ccelian  Hills,  passing  directly  across  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills,  and  thus 
running  parallel  to  the  Tiber  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  without 
going*  down  to  the  very  banks.  From  the  outer  or  southern  side  of  the  Cselian 
they  passed  round  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Es- 
quiline ;  and  here,  upon  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  Rome,  was  raised  a  great 
rampart  or  mound  of  earth  with  towers  on  the  top  of  it,  stretching  across  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Esquiline  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Quirinal.  For  tlie 
Esquiline  and  Quirinal  Hills,  as  well  as  the  Viminal,  which  lies  between  them,  are 
not  isolated  like  the  four  others,  but  are  like  so  many  promontories  running  out 
parallel  to  one  another  from  one  common  base,^  and  the  rampart  passing  along 

'See  the  acoonnt  of  the  walls  of  Servius  in  extremely  doabtfal.    See  Varro  de  L.  L.,  V.  $ 

Bunsen's  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  628  et  seqq.,  with,  the  146.  158.    Ed.  Muller. 

accompaQying  map,  plate  I.  in  the  volume  of  *  The  back  of  a  man^s  hand  when  BUghtlj* 

plates.  bent,  and  held  with  the  fingers  open,  presents 

*  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  German  topog-  an  exact  image  of  thispart  of  Some.    Tho  fin- 

raphers  of  Eome  diflFer  from  Nibby,  and  from  gers  represent   the    Jaquiline,  Viminal,    and 

all  the  common  plans  of  ancient  Bome,  which  Quirinal,  and  a  line  drawn  across  the  hand  just 

make  the  walls  go  quite  down  to  the  river.  Their  upon  the  knuckles  would  show  the  rampart  of 

reasons  arc,  Ist,  the  description  of  tho  depart-  Servius  Tullius.     The  ground  on  the  outside 

ure  or  the  800  Fabii,  who  are  made  to  leave  the  of  the  rampart  falls  for  some  way  like  the  sur- 

city  by  the  Porta  Garmentalis ;  but  if  the  walls  face  of  the  hand  down  to  tho  wrist,  and  the 

came  dose  down  to  the  river,  they  must  have  later  wall  of  Aurelian  passed  over  the  wrl&t 

re-entered  the  city  a^ain  to  cross  "by  the  Pons  instead  of  over  the  knuckles,  at  the  bottom  ot 

Sublicius :  and  2d,  Va^o^s  statement,  that  one  the  slope  instead  of  the  top  of  it. 

end  of  tho  Circus  Maximus  abutted  upon  the  This  comparison  was  suggested  to  me  merely 

city  wall^  and  that  the  fish-market  was  just  on  by  a  view  of  the  ground.    It  is  a  strong  pre- 

the  outside  of  the  wall.     The  first  argument  sumptioninfavorof  its  exactness,  that  tho  some 

Beems  to  me  valid ;  the  second  cannot  be  insisted  resemblance  struck  Brocchi  idso.    Speaking  of 

o&a  because  the  text  of  Varro  in  both  places  is  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  Viminal.  and  Ssqimiiie 
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the  highest  part  of  this  base  formed  an  artificial  boundary,  where  none  was  marked 
out  by  nature.  The  circuit  of  these  walls  is  estimated  at  about  seven  Roman  miles. 

The  line  of  the  mound  or  rampart  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the  course 
and  extent  of  the  walls  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained ;  but  very  few  remains  are 
left  of  the  actual  building.  But  the  masonry  with  which  the  bank  of  the  Tiber 
was  built  up,  a  work  ascnbed  to  th"*,  elder  Tarquinius,  and  resembling  the  works 
of  the  Babylonian  kings  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  still  visible.  So 
also  are  the  massy  substructions  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  which  were  made  in 
order  to  form  a  level  surface  for  the  building  to  stand  on,  upon  one  of  the  two 
summits  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Above  all,  enous:h  is  still  to  be  _  ^  ,.  ^ 
seen  of  the  great  Cloaca  or  dram,  to  assure  us  that  the  accounts 
left  us  of  it  are  not  exaggerated.  The  foundations  of  this  work  were  laid  about 
forty  feet  under  ground,  its  branches  were  carried  tmdcr  a  great  port  of  the  city, 
and  brought  at  last  into  one  grand  trunk  which  ran  down  into  the  Tiber  exactly 
to  the  west  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  thus  drained  the  waters  of  the  low  grounds 
on  both  sides  of  the  Palatine ;  of  the  Yelabrum,  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine;  and  of  the  site  of  the  forum  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline. 
The  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca  is  in  itself  a  mark  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
work;  it  is'  not  the  peperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills,  which  was  the 
common  building  stone  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  much  less  the  tra- 
vertino,  or  limestone  of  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur,  the  material  used  in  the  great 
works  of  the  early  emperors ;  out  it  is  the  stone  found  in  Rome  itself,  a  mass  <^ 
volcanic  materials  coarsely  cemented  together,  which  afterwards  was  supplanted 
by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino.  Such  a  work  as  the  Cloaca  proves  the 
greatness  of  the  power  which  effected  it,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment. It  was  wrought  by  taskwork,  like  the  great  works  of  Egypt ;  and  stories 
were  long  current  cf  the  misery  and  degradation  which  it  brought  upon  the 
people  during  its  progress.  But  this  taskwork  for  these  vast  objects  shows  a 
strong  and  despotic  government,  which  had  at  its  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  people ;  and  such  a  government  could  hardlv  have  existed,  unless  it  had 
been  based  upon  some  considerable  extent  of  domimon. 

What  the  Cloaca  seems  to  imply,  we  find  conveyed  in  express  terms  in  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.*  As  thb  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  veiy  ,j^j^^g,c„tj, 
first  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  state  of  things  to  which  it  ^  '^* 
refers  must  clearly  be  that  of  the  latest  period  of  the  monarchy.  It  appears 
then  that  the  whole  coast^  of  Latium  was  at  this  time  subject  to  the  Roman 
dominion:  Ardea,  Antium,  Circeii,and  Terracina,^  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the 

HQla,  he  adds ;  "  Pr  dams  ana  scnsibile  imor-  for  an  uncertain  state  of  relatdona  'between  Boma 

eine  non  saprei  meglio  parhgpnarle  cho  alle  dita  and  Latium,  such  as  may  well  be  supj^sed  to 

di  tmamano  raflSgurando  la  palma  il  mentovato  have  followed  the  expulsion  of  •Tarqumius ;  a 

piano  a  cui  tntte  si  attaccano."  state  in  which  the  Romans  could  not  know  what 

Suolo  di  Soma,  p.  84.  Latin  cities  would  remain  &ithful  to  the  new 

*  It  18  the  "  Tufa  litoide*'  of  Broochi ;  one  ffovemraent,  and  what  would  take  part  with 
of  the  volcanic  fonnations  which  is  found  in  the  exiled  king.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
manv  places  in  Borne.  Brocchi  is  positive  tliat  no  authority  for  extending  the  limits  of  Latium 
this 'is  the  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca;  and  beyond  Terradna.  The  name  Campania,  it  is 
the  masses  of  it,  he  adds,  taken  from  the  older  true,  did  not  exist  so  early,  but  Thucydides 
vaUs  of  Servius,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  pres-  calls  Cnma  a  city  of  Qpicia,  not  of  Latium ;  and 
ent  walls  not  for  from  the  Porta  8.  Lorenzo.  the  Volscians  or  Auruncans  must  have  already 

Suolo  di  Boma,  p.  112.  occupied  the  country  on  the  Liris,  and  between 

*  Polybius,  m.  22.  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  I.  p.  that  river  and  Terradna.  although  their  con- 
65^  ed.  8d.  quests  of  Terradna  itself  as  well  as  of  Antium 

*  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  coast  eastward  took  place  some  years  later.  For  the  annals 
of  Terradna  was  also  induded  at  this  time  speak  of  Cora  and  Pometia  revolting  to  the 
under  the  name  of  Latium,  because  the  treaty  Aurund  as  early  as  the  year  251,  which  shows 
speaks  of  a  part  of  Latium  which  was  not  sub-  that  thejr  must  at  that  time  have  been  powerM 
ject  to  Borne,  and  because  the  name  of  Canv>  in  the  neighborhood  of  Latium ;  not  to  mention 
Mnia  was  not  yet  in  existence.  But  if  Polybius  the  alleg^ed  Volsdan  conquests  of  the  last  king 
W  translated  his  ori^^inal  correctly,  the  exprea-  Tarquinins  in  the  lowlands  even  of  Latiimi 
sbn  Up  Ttvtt  fJi  ifftv  h'g^Koot  would  rather  seem  proper. 

to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  Latin  city's  revolt-       *  A  fourth  name  is  added  in  the  MSS.  of 
log  from  Bome  and  becoming  independent,  an4    PoSybins,  ^Aftvrivmv,    The  editors  have  crenor- 
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Bubject  allies  (^ir^xooi)  of  Rome.  Of  these,  Circeii  is  said  in  the  common  story 
to  hav^e  been  a  Boman  colony  founded  by  the  last  Tarquinius ;  but  we  read  of 
it  no  less  than  of  the  others  as  independent,  and  making  peace  or  war  with  Borne; 
during  the  Commonwealth  down  to  a  much  later  period.  Now  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  Romans  could  thus  have  been  masters  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Latium,  without  some  corresponding  dominion  in  the  interior ;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  Rome  was  at  this  time  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Latin 
cities,  and  exercised  a  power  over  them  more  resembling  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens  over  her  allies  than  the  modem  supremacy  of  Lacedsemon.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  l^ber  the  Romans  seem  to  have  possessed  nothing  on  the  coast ;  but 
the  stories  of  Etruscan  conquests  which  we  find  in  the  common  accoimts  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  are  so  far  justified  by  better  testimony  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
in  the  direction  of  Veil  the  Roman  dominion*  had  reached  beyond  the  Tiber,  and 
that  the  territory  thus  gained  from  the  Etruscans  formed  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  local 
tribes  established  by  the  later  kings  was  thirty ;  whereas  a  few  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  we  find  them  reduced  to  twenty.  Now,  as  even 
the  common  account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna  describes  the  Romans  as  ^ving 
up  to  the  Yeientians  a  portion  of  territory  formerly  conquered  from  them,  it 
becomes  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  the  Etruscans,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  recovered  all  the  country  which  the  kings  had  taken  from  them; 
and  that  this  was  so  considerable  in  extent,  that  by  its  loss  the  actual  territory 
of  the  Roman  people  was  rediiced  by  one  third  from  what  it  had  been  before. 

It  may  thus  be  considered  certain  that  Rome  under  its  last  kings  was  the  seat 
pnAwu*  MDiMetion  of  ^^  &  great  monarchy,  extending  over  the  whole  of  Latium  on  the 
BonwviUixtnuiA.        ^^^  gjj^^  ^^^  posscssing  somc  considerable  territory  in  Etnuia 

on  the  other.  But  how  this  dominion  was  gained  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  There 
are  accounts  which  represent  all  the  three  last  kings  of  Home,  Servius  Tullius  no 
less  than  the  two  Tarquins,  as  of  Etruscan  origin.  Without  attempting  to  make 
out  their  history  as  individuals,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  kings  were  either  by 
birth  or  long  intercourse  closely  connected  with  Etruria,  inasmuch  as  at  some 
early  period  of  the  Roman  history  the  religion  and  usages  of  the  Etruscans  gave 
a  deep  and  lasting  coloring  to  those  of  Rome ;  and  yet  it  could  not  have  been  at 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  Etruscan  language  has  left  no  traces 
of  itself  in  the  Latin ;  whereas  if  the  Romans  had  been  in  part  of  Etniscan  origin, 
their  language,  no  less  than  their  institutions,  would  have  centred  some  Etruscan 

ally  adopted  TJnini^s  correction.  Aav^trtivmv :  qninii  he  regards  an  the  decline  of  the  power 

Kiebnhr  proposes  'A^inrvftiv,   oDserving  that  of  the  dtyTarqninii,  and  the  restoration  of  the 

Aricia  was  a  much  more  importAjit  place  than  indepenoenco  of  the  Latin  states.  Borne  being 

Lanrentnm,  and  that  Arician  merc^uint  vessels  one  of  this  nnmber,  which  had  oeen  hitherto 

are  mentioned   by  Bionysins,  VII.  6.     Tet  in  subjection  to  it. — ^Etrosker,  VoL  I.  p.  115, 

Lanrentum  appears  as  one  of  the  thirty  Latin  et  seqq. 

states  which  condaded  the  treaty  with  Sp.  Gas-  I  need  not  say  that  this  b  oontnurv  to  the 

sl.*s;  and  Larentum  and  Lanrentom  are  but  opinionof  Niebunr,  whobelioyoetheTarquinii 

difleront  forms  of  the  same  word,  as  appears  in  to  haye  been  Latins,  and  not  Etruscans.    But 

the  name  of  the  wife  of  Faustnlus,  who  IS  called  I  should  agree  with  Miiller,  in  regarding?  the 

both  Larentia  and  Laurontia.  rei^s  of  the  two  Tarquinii  as  a  period  during 

'  Miiller  in  his  yery  able  work  on  the  Etrus*  which  an  Etruscan  dynasty  ruled  in  Borne,  in- 

cans  believes  rather  tnat  the  later  reigns  of  the  troduoing  Etruscan  ntes,  arts,  and  institutions. 

Koman  kings  represent  a  period  in  which  an  It  is  wholly  another  question  whether  these 

Etruscan  dynasty  from  Tarquinii  ruled  in  Borne,  princes  regarded  Borne  as  their  capital  or  Tar- 

and  extenaed  its  }>ower  far  oyer  Latium ;  so  quinii ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  they  were 

that  it  was  a  dominion  of  Etruscans  oyer  Latins  kings  of  Bome,  and  thej  may  yer}^  possibly 

rather  than  the  contnuy.     He  considers  this  haye  used  the  help  of  tiioir  Latin  subjects  eyon 

dominion  to  haye  been  interrupted  by  the  rei^  to  make  conauests  for  them  in  Etruria ;  just  aa 

of  Ser.  Tullius,  or  Mastarna,  an  Etruscan  chief  the  Norman  lungs  of  England  soon  found  that 

from  Volsinii,  of  a  parly  wholly  opposed  to  that  England  was  more  tiian  Normandy,  and  Henry 

ofthex^rincesorLucumones  of  Tarquinii;  and  I.  oonauered   Normandy  from   ms   brother, 

then  to  have  been  restored  and  exerdsed  more  chiefly  oy  the  help  of  English  men  and  money, 

fyranically  than  eycr,  in  the  time  described  by  And  yet  we  retam  the  marks  of  the  Norman 

tne  Boman  writers  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  conquest  impressed  on  every  part  of  our  instl- 

the  tyrant.    Finally,  the  oxpiuaion  of  the  Taj>  tations  down  to  this  veiy  hour. 
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elements.  The  Etruscan  influence,  howeyer  introduced,  produced  some  effects 
that  were  lasting,  and  others  that  were  onlj  temporary ;  it  affected  the  religion 
of  Borne  down  to  the  very  final  extinction  of  Paganism ;  and  the  state  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,^^  their  lictors,  their  ivory  chairs,  and  their  triumphal  rohes,  are 
all  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Etruria.  A  temporary  effect  of  Etruscan  influ- 
ence may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  free  constitution  ascribed  to  % 
Servius  TiUlius,  in  the  degradation  of  the  Roman  commons  under  the  last  king,  ^ 
and  in  tbe  endeavors  of  the  patricians  to  keep  them  so  degraded  during  all  the 
first  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  well  known  that  the  government  in  the 
cities  of  Etruria  was  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  and  that  the  commons,  if  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  they  may  be  called  by  that  honorable  name,  were  like  the 
mass  of  the  people  amongst  the  Sclavonic  nations,  the  mere  serfs  or  slaves  of  the 
nobility.  This  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabine 
and  Latin  nations  of  Italy ;  and,  as  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  a  Latin 
spirit  is  discernible,  so  the  tyranny  which,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy,  suspended  that  constitution  for  nearly  two  centuries,  tended 
certainly  to  make  Rome  resemble  the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  may  possibly  be 
traced  originally  to  that  same  revolution  which  expelled  the  Sabine  gods  from 
the  capitol,  and  changed  forever  the  simple  religion  of  the  infancy  of  Rome. 
IL  It  is  a  remarkable  story"  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 

the  religions  books  of  Numa  were  accidentally  brought  to  light        ^ 

by  the  discovery  of  his  tomb  under  the  Janiculum.  They  were  inti^DoldfraM  SL  m 
read  by  A.  PetiUius,  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  and  by  him  ordered  '^"^ 
to  be  burned  in  the  comitium,  because  their  contents  tended  to  overthrow  the 
religious  rites  then  observed  in  Rome.  We  cannot  but  connect  with  this  story 
what  is  told  of  Tarquinius  the  elder,  how  he  cleared  awav  the  holy  places  of  the 
Salnne  gods  from  the  Capitoline  Hill,  to  make  room  for  his  new  temple ;  and  the 
statement  which  Augustine  quotes  from  Varro,"  and  which  is  found  also  in  Plu- 
tarch, that  during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  the  Romans  had  no  images  of  their  gods.  All  these  accounts  represent  a 
change  effected  in  the  Roman  religion;  and  the  term  of  170  years,  given  by 
Yarro  and  Plutarch,  fixes  this  change  to  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings.  It  is 
said"  also,  that  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mmerva,  the  three  deities  to  whom  the  Capit- 
oline temple  was  dedicated,  were  the  very  powers  whose  worship,  according  to 
the  Etruscan  religion,  was  essential  to  every  city ;  there  could  be  no  city  without 
three  gates  duly  consecrated,  and  three  temples  to  these  divinities.  But  here 
again  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  something  real,  but  cannot  make  it  out  distinctly. 
Images  of  the  gods  belong  rather  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the 
Etruscans  ;  and  the  Greek  mythology,  as  well  as  Grecian  art,  had  been  familiar 
in  the  southern  Etruscan  cities  from  a  very  early  period,  whether  derived  from 
the  Tyrrhenians,  or  borrowed  directly  from  Hellas  or  the  Hellenjc  colonies. 
Grecian  deities  and  Greek  ceremonies  may  have  been  introduced,  in  part,  along 
with  such  as  were  purely  Etruscan.  But  the  science  of  the  Haruspices,  and 
especially  the  attention  to  signs  in  the  sky,  to  thunder  and  lightning,  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  according  to  the  Etruscan  ritual ;  perhaps  also  from  the 
same  source  came  that  belief  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  to 
which  Polybius  ascribes  so  strong  a  moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
Romans,  even  in  his  own  days.  And  Etruscan  rites  and  ordinances  must  have  been 
widely  prevalent  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  when,  as  some  writers  asserted, 
the  Roman  nobility'*  were  taught  habitually  the  Etruscan  language,  and  when 

*  Livy,  I.  8.    DionyBiiu,  HI.  62.  EtnucsB   dlBcipHniB    dont,   apad    oonditoros 

"  JAvjy  XL.  29.  Etrascarnm  urbinm  non  pntatas  jnstas  prbes, 

"  Varro,  Fragments,  p.  46.  Edit.  Dordrecht,  in  ^mbuB  non  tres  ports  eseeut  dedicate  al 

PJatarch,  Nama,  o.  8.  Totivie,  et  tot  templa,  Jovis,  Junonis,  MinerviB, 

"  Senrius,  on  Virgil,  JEn,  I.  v.  422.    Mir»-  ^  LLvy,  IX.  86.    Habeo  anctores,  vulgo  turn 

tor  molem  iBneas,  &c»    "  Mirator'*  non  sim-  (in  tlie  middle  of  the  fifth  centary  of  Borne), 

pfidtor  dictom    volnnt,  quoniam   prudentes  Bomanos  pneroa  sicut  none  Gnecis  ita  Etrascia 
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«  the  senate^''  provided  by  a  special  decree  for  the  perpetual  cultivalioa  of  the 
Etruscan  discipline  by  young  men  of  the  highest  nobility  in  Etruria ;  lest  a 
science  so  important  to  the  commonwealth  should  be  corrupted  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  low  and  mercenary  persons. 

III.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  the  name  of  the  classes  and 

centuries  of  Servius  Tullius ;  nothing  is  more  difficult,  even  after 

■tttatfaBbSSdoMdbr^  the  immortal  labor  of  Niebuhr,  than  to  answer  all  the  questions 

rkingi.  which  naturally  arise  connected  with  this  part  of  the  Roman 

history.     But  first  of  all,  in  considering  the  changes  effected  in  the  Roman  con 
stitution  during  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy,  we  find  another  threefold  divi 
sion  of  them  presenting  itself.      We  have,  1st,  the  enlargement  of  the  oldei 
constitution,  on  the  same  principles,  in  the  addition  to  the  number  of  senators 
and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  commonly  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
2nd,  we  have  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  on  different  principles,  in 
the  famous  classes  and  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius.      And,  3rd,  we  have  the 
overthrow,  to  speak  generally,  of  this  new  constitution,  and  the  return  to  the 
older  state  of  things,  modified  by  the  great  increase  of  the  king's  power,  in  the 
revolution  effected  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  in  his  subsequent  despotism. 

I.  The  old  constitution  was  enlarged  upon  the  same  principles,  in  the  increase 
The  aitentuHii  •ffeetad  ©f  the  uumbcr  of  scuators,  and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights. 
b9rtheeUerT«»i«iiiitii.    j^  jjgg  |jggjj  already  shown  that  the  older  constitution  was  an 

oligarchy,  as  far  as  the  clients  and  commons  were  concerned ;  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  it  was  democratical,  as  far  as  regarded  the  relations  of  the  citizens,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  houses,  to  each  other.  Both  these  characters,  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, were  preserved  in  the  changes  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  .  He  doubled," 
it  is  said,  the  actual  number  of  senators,  or  rather  of  patrician  houses ;  which 
involved  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  senate  ;  but  the  houses 
thus  ennobled,  to  use  a  modem  term,  were  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by  the 
titles  of  the  lesser  houses ;  and  their  senators  did  not  vote  till  after  the  senators 
of  the  greater  houses.  « According  to  the  same  system  the  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  tribes,  that  is  to  divide  his  newly  created  houses  into 
three  tribes,  to  stand  beside  the  three  tribes  of  the  old  houses,  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres.  Now  as  the  military  divisions  of  the  old  commonwealths 
went  along  with  the  civil  divisions,  the  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  were  the 
centuries  of  the  army ;  and  if  three  new  tribes  were  added,  it  involved  also  the 
addition  of  three  new  centuries  of  knights  or  horsemen ;  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  the  proposed  change  is  represented  in  the  common  stories.  But  here  it  is 
said  that  the  interest  of  the  old  citizens,  taking  the  shape  of  a  religious  objection, 
was  strong  enough  to  force  the  king  to  modify  his  project.  No  new  tribes  were 
created,  and  consequently  no  new  centuries  ; '  but  the  new  houses  were  enrolled 
in  the  three  M  centuries,  so  as  to  form  a  second  division  in  each,  and  thus  to 

ntens emdiri BolitoB.    livy rather  aaUeves that  of  the  oommon wealth,  not  an  order;  besides, 

a  knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  lan^ua^e  was  a  the  passage  in  the  treatise  de  Legibus  seems  to 

peculiar  accomplishment  of  the  Fabius  who  decide  the  question,  II.  9,  %  21,  "  Etruriffiqae 

went  on  the  enterprise,  namely,  that  of  penetr^  prinoipes  disoipUnam  dooento  ;^'  that  is,  "  Let 

ting  throu^  the  Gminian  Forest,  and  exploring  them  mstruct  the  government  in  their  discl- 

Etruria.    But  the  story  of  this  enterprise  comes  pline,  when  any  occasion  arises  for  consulting 

evidently  from  the  Fabian  Family  Memoirs,  and  them."    Valerius  Maximus,  I.  1,  §  2,  has! 

its  authenticity  is  most  suspicious.    Whereas  believe  borrowed  his  story  from  Cioero,  and 

the  statement  of  the  writers  whom  livy  refers  misunderstood  hi;*  meaning, 

to,  is  extremely  unsuspicious  and  probable.  "•  Duplicavit  ilium  pristmum  Patrum  nume 


cans,  and  not  Romans.    The  term  "  Principes"  II.  20. 

to  express  the  Lucumones  of  Etruria  is  common  "  Neque  tum  Tarquinius  de  equitum  cen- 

enough:  I  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  used  to  turiis    quidquam   mutavit:    numero   altcrum 

express  the  Soman  ^atrioiansj  or  anv  class  of  tantum  adjedt.    .    .    .    "Posteriores"  modo 

men  in  Kome.    ^^Pnncipes  civitatis"  is  used  subiisdem  nominibus  quiadditierantappellaki 

to  express  the  most  distingaisned  individuola  sunt.    Livy,  I.  86. 
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ft.u)tinne  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  old  bouses  in  every  relation  of  the  common- 
-irealth.  It  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  these  second  centuries  in  the  army 
were  also  second  tribes  and  second  curiae  in  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state ;  and 
that  the  members  of  the  new  houses  voted  after  those  of  the  old  ones  no  less  in 
the  great  council,  the  comitia  of  the  cxuiffi,  than  in  the  smaller  councils  of  the 
senate. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  enlargement  of  the  old  constitution  may  be  readily 
conceived.  Whether  Tarquinius  was  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan,  all  ^^^^^ 
the  stories  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  foreigner,  who  gained 
the  throne  by  his  w^th  and  personal  reputation.  The  mere  growth  of  the 
Roman  state  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  multipliea  new  families, 
irhich  had  risen  to  wealth,  and  were  in  their  former  country  oi  noble  blood ;  but 
which  were  excluded  from  the  curiae,  that  is,  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  at 
Rome ;  the  time  was  come  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  a  foreign  king,  ambitious  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  if  it  were 
but  fcH-  the  sake  of  his  own  greatness,  was  not  likely  to  refuse  or  put  off  the 
opportunity.  Beyond  this  we  are  involved  in  endless  disputes  and  difficulties ; 
who  the  Luceres  were,  and  whether  Tarquinius  had  any  particular  reasons  for 
raising  them  to  a  level  with  the  old  tribes^  we  never  can  determine.  That  there 
were  only  four  vestal  virgins  before,"  and  that  Tarquinius  made  them  six,  would 
certainly  seem  to  show,  that  a  third  part  of  the  state  had  hitherto  been  below 
the  other  two-thirds,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion ;  for  it  was  always  acknowl- 
edged that  the  six  vestal  virgins  represented  the  three  tribes  of  the  Bamnenses, 
IHtienses,  and  Luceres,  two  for  each  tribe.  But  in  the  additions  made  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  centuries,  the  new  citizens  must  have  been,  more  than  a  third 
of  the  old  ones ;  and  indeed  here  the  story  supposes  that  in  military  matters,  at 
any  rate,  the  Luceres  were  already  on  an  equality  with  the  Ramnenses  and 
Titienses.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  to  say,  that  there  had  arisen  at  Rome  so  great 
a  number  of  distinguished  families,  of  whatever  origin,  or  from  whatever  causes, 
that  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  became  natural  and  almost  necessary : 
but  as  these  were  still  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  population,  the  change  went 
no  further  than  to  admit  them  into  the  aristocracy ;  leaving  the  character  and 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy  itself,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  population, 
precisely  the  same  as  they  had  been  before. 

IL  But  a  far  greater  change  was  effected  soon  afterwards ;  no  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution,  on  totally  different  principles.  oa«titaiic«  of  s«rTiM 
This  constitution  is  no  doubt  historical,  however  unc^i^in  may  ^^^i"*^ 
be  the  accounts  which  relate  to  its  reputed  author.  "  The  good  king  Servius 
and  his  just  laws,"  were  the  objects  of  the  same  fond  re^t  amongst  the  Roman 
commons,  when  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  as  the  laws  of 
the  good  king  Edward  the  Confessor  amongst  the  English  after  the  Norman 
conquest ;  and  imagination  magnified,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  the  one  no  less  than 
of  the  other :  yet  the  constitution  of  Servius  was  a  great  work,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  examined  and  explained. 

Servius,  hke  Tarquinius,  is  represented  as  a  foreigner,  and  is  said  also,  like  him, 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  the  kghmih-it. 

late  king.     According  to  the  account  which  Livy  followed,  he 
was  acknowledged'*  by  the  senate,  but  not  by  the  people ;   and  this,  which 

"  See  Dionyuas,  IH.  67 ;  and  oompare  livy,  Popnlnm  de  se  ipse  oonBuloit,  jossuBque  reg- 

£.  6.  nare,  le^em  de  imperio  auooariatam  timt.''  0e 

"  Primoj}  injussa  Fopnli^  volnntate  Patmm  SepablicA«  II.  21.  If  indeed  there  existed  a 
r^navit.  Livy^  I*  41.  Dionysins,  confosing  genuine  **Lez  Kena  corlata  de  imperio^^  of 
as  nsnal  the  cunas  and  the  commons,  and  sup-  the  reign  of  Servins  Tullias,  then  it  must  belong 
posing  that  the  most  aristocrstical  body  in  the  to  a  later  period  of  his  reign,  when  having  cs- 
•tacs  most  needs  be  the  senate^  represents  him  tablished  nis  power  by  means  of  liis  new  con- 
as  chosen  by  the  people  in  their  curisB,  but  not  stitntion,  the  curim  would  have  had  no  choice, 
eonfinned  by  the  senate.  Cicero  says,  '*  Non  but  to  acknowledge  him ;  and  this  according  to 
commisit  se  Fatribua,  sed,  Tarquinio  sepulto,  Livy's  narrative  was  the  case;  for  he  says  that 
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seemed  contradictory  so  long  as  the  people,  populos,  send  the  commons,  plebs, 
were  confomided  together,  is  in  itself  consistent  and  probable,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  people,  who  would  not  acknowledge  Servins,  were  the  houses 
assembled  in  their  great  council  of  the  curiae,  and  that  these  were  likely  to  be 
far  less  manageable  by  the  king  whom  they  disliked,  than  the  smaller  council  of 
their  representatives  assembled  in  the  senate.  Now  supposing  that  the  king, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  unwelcome  to  what  was  then  the  people,  that 
is,  to  the  only  body  of  men  who  enjoyed  civil  rights ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him,  unless  he  would  maintain  his  power  as  a  mere  tyrant,  through  the  help 
of  a  foreign  paid  guard,  to  create  a  new  and  different  people  out  of  the  large 
mass  of  inhabitants  of  Bome  who  had  no  political  existence,  but  who  were  free, 
and  in  many  instances  wealthy  and  of  noble  origin ;  who  therefore,  although  now 
without  rights,  were  in  every  respect  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 

The  principle  of  an  aristocracy  is  equality  within  its  own  body,  ascendency 
He  MUbitthei  fhiity  over  all  the  rest  of  the  community.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
tribM  for  ih»  taaaum.  gygt^m^  wluch,  rejecting  these  extremes  of  equahty  and  inequality, 
subjects  no  part  of  the  community  to  another,  but  gives  a  portion  of  power  to 
all ;  not  an  equal  portion,  however,  but  one  gpnduated  according  to  a  certain 
standard,  which  standard  has  generally  been  property.  Accordingly,  this  system 
has  both  to  do  away  with  distinctions,  and  to  create  them ;  to  do  away,  as  it  has 
generally  happened,  with  distinctions  of  birth,  and  to  create  distinctions  of  prop- 
erty. Thus  at  Rome,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  people 
took  a  dififerent  form.  The  old  three  tribes  of  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres, 
had  been  divisions  of  birth,  real  or  supposed :  each  was  made  up  of  the  houses 
of  the  curise,  and  no  man  could  belong  to  the  tribe  without  first  belonging  to  a 
curia,  and  to  a  house ;  nor  could  any  stranger  become  a  member  of  a  house 
except  by  the  rite  of  adoption,  by  which  he  was  made  as  one  of  the  same  race, 
and  therefore  a  lawful  worshipper  of  the  same  gods.  Each  of  these  tribes  had 
its  portion  of  the  Ager  Bomanus,  the  old  territory  of  Home.  But  now  as  many 
others  had  become  Bomans  in  the  course  of  time,  without  belonging  to  either  of 
these  three  tribes,  that  is,  had  come  to  live  under  the  Boman  kings,  many  in 
Borne  itself,  and  had  received  grants  of  land  from  the  kings  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  old  Ager  Bomanus,  a  new  division  was  made  including  all  these ;  and  the 
whole  city  and  territory^  of  Bome,  except  the  Capitol,  were  divided  into  thirty 

after  the  inBtdtation  of  the  Comitia  Centariata,  of  the  trihcs.    On  the  whole  I  agree  with  Nie- 

Servins  "  auBus  est  ferre  ad  popnlum,  *  vellent  huhr  in  preferring  the  statement  of  Fabios, 

juberentne   se   regnare  V   tantoque  consensu  preserved  by  Dionysins,  IV.  15,  that  the  ooim- 

quanto  hand  qnisauam  alios  ante,  rex  est  de-  try  tribes  in  the  Servian  constitution  were  six 

daratus,"  I.  46.    On  the  other  hand  Livy,  or  and  twenty.    But  the  great  difficulty  relates  to 

the  annalist  whom  he  followed,  may  have  added  three  points ;  the  Capitol,  the  Aventino,  and  the 

the  circumstance  "  voluntate  Patrum  regnavit,"  Ager  Komanus.    The  four  city  tribc»  or  regions, 

because  he  could  not  conceive  how  Servius  for  tribe  as  a  local  di\i8ion  is  synonymous  witn 

could  have  reigned  without  the  consent  of  either  region,  included  neither  the  Capitol,  nor  the 

senate  or  curia).    But  if  we  adopt  the  Etruscan  Aventme.     This  we  know  from  that  curionii 

story,  and  suppose  that  the  King  whom  tlie  account  preserved  by  Varro  of  the  situation  of 

Bomans  called  Servius  Tullius  h^  gained  his  the  twenty-four  Argean  chapels  in  these  regions; 

power  in  the  first  instance  as  the  leader  of  an  a  passage  which  has  been  considered  and  oor* 

army,  which  after  various  adventures  in  Etruria  rected  both  by  Miiller  and  Bunsen,  and  mav  b« 

hadoeen  driven  out  from  thence,  and  had  taken  now  read  in  an  intelligible  form  either  in  Miil- 

possession  of  the  Cielian  Hill  in  Kome,  it  is  very  ler's  edition  of  Varro,  T.  S  45-54 ;  or  in  Bnnsen^a 

conceivable  that  he  may  have  reigned  at  first  and  Platner's  Beschreibung  Boms,  Vol.  I.  pp. 

independently  of  the  consent  of  any  part  of  the  688-702.    But  there  is  this  farther  perplexity, 

old  Boman  people,  whether  senate  or  ourghers ;  that  the  chapels  of  the  Aivei  are  saia  by  Varro 

and  that  he  may  only  have  asked  for  that  con-  to  have  been  distributed  through  twenty-seven 

sent  after  his  creation  of  a  new  Boman  people,  parts  of  the  citv ;  and  yet  tiie  wooden  figures 

formed  perhaps  in  part  out  of  his  own  soldiers,  called  Argei,  wnich  were  every  year  thrown  by 

when  he  would  wish  to  reign  according  to  all  the  Fontifices  into  the  Tiber,  s^o  by  Varro  him- 

the  old  leg^  forms,  and  to  be  no  longer  king  self,  according  to  the  MSS.  said  to  have  been 

by  the  choice  of  a  part  of  his  subjecta  only,  but  twenty-four,  and  by  Bionysius  thirty.  [Antiqq, 

with  the  approbation  of  all.  Bom.  1. 88.]   Bunsen  adopts  this  latter  number, 

*  ^ery  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  and  supposes  that  the  three  cells  of  the  Cap!  to- 

subject  knows  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  line  Temple,  and  the  three  of  the  old  Capitol  on 

whole  question  respecting  the  original  number  the  Qairmal,  were  inc^^^ded  in  the  rookoningi 
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tribes,  four  for  ihe  city,  and  twenty-six  for  the  country,  containing  all  the  Romana 
who  were  not  members  of  the  houses,  and  classing  them  according  to  the  local 
situation  of  their  property.  These  thirty  tribes  corresponded  to  the  thirty  curiiB 
of  the  houses;  for  the  houses  were  used  to  assemble*  not  in  a  threefold  division; 
according  to  their  tribes,  but  divided  into  thirty,  according  to  their  curise :  and 
the  commons  were  to  meet  and  settle  all  their  own  affairs  in  the  assembly  of 
their  tribes,  as  the  houses  met  and  settled  theirs  in  the  assembly  of  their  curiae. 

Thus  then  were  two  bodies  existing  alongside  of  each  other,  analogous  to  the 
house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  commons  of  our  own  ancient  n*  mabaiB^m  noiivv 
constitution,  two  estates  distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  tbl''ta^Kba^£  ^ 
other,  but  with  no  means  as  yet  provided  for  converting  them  *»°"^ 
into  states-general  or  a  parliament.  Nor  could  they  have  acted  together  as  jointly 
legislating  for  the  whole  nation ;  for  the  curisB  still  regarded  themselves  as  form- 
ing exclusively  the  Roman  people,  and  would  not  allow  the  commons,  as  such, 
to  claim  any  part  in  the  hi^^hest  acts  of  national  sovereignty.  There  was  one 
relation,  however,  in  which  we  people  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  belonged 
to  one  common  coimtry,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  in 
which  therefore  it  was  practicable  to  unite  them  into  one  great  body.  This  was 
when  they  marched  out  to  war  against  a  foreign  enemy ;  then,  arrayed  in  the 
■ame  army,  and  fighting  under  the  same  standard,  in  the  same  cause,  the  houses 
and  the  commons,  if  not  equally  citizens  of  Rome,  felt  that  they  were  alike 
Romans.  It  has  ever  been  the  case,  that  the  distinctions  of  peace*^  vanish  amidst 
the  dangers  of  war ;  arms  and  courage,  and  brotherhood  in  perils,  confer  of 
necessity  power  and  dignity.  Thus  we  hear  of  armies'*  on  theur  return  home 
from  war  stopping  before  they  entered  the  city  walls  to  try,  in  their  military 
character,  all  offences  or  cases  of  misconduct  which  had  occurred  since  they  had 
taken  the  field :  whereas  when  once^  they  had  entered  the  walls,  civil  relations 
were  resumed,  and  all  trials  were  conducted  according  to  other  forms,  and  before 
other  judges.  This  will  explain  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  was  a  device  for  uniting  the  people  and  the  commons  into  a  national 
and  sovereign  assembly  in  their  capacity  of  soldiers,  without  shocking  those 
prejudices  which  as  yet  placed  a  barrier  between  them  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  ihe  relations  of  peace. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  with  effect,  and  to  secure  in  this  great  assembly  a 

This  appe«n  to  me  onBatisfiMstoiy,  bat  I  can  session  or  ooonpation  was  not  property,  the 
offer  nothipg  better.  Howeveri  the  exdusion  patricians  mi^^ht  possess  land  in  a  tribe  without 
of  die  Capitol  firom  the  four  city  tribes  is  eon-  Deeomin^  members  of  it.  But  if  tlio  Ager 
sistent  enough;  for  the  Capitol  as  the  citadel  of  Komanus  had  formed  a  tribe,  then  we  might 
Bome,  and  tno  seat  of  the  tKree  protecting  gods  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  patricians  must 
of  the  dty,  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  have  been  members  of  this  tnbo,  and  so  the 
patricians,  or  old  citizens,  and  no  plebeian  might  tribes  would  cease  to  be  an  exclusively  pie- 
dwell  on  It :  whereas  in  the  other  parts  of  the  beian  body,  which  Niebuhr,  rightly,  as  1  think, 
city  both  orders  dwelt  promiscuously,  tall  the  supposes  them  to  have  been  m  tlie  outset.  II 
fiuDoua  IoiU«.u  law  appropriated  the  Aventine  is  poesiblCj  however,  that  the  whole  torritorv, 
to  the  plebeians  alone^  as  the  Capitol  was  appro-  not  excepting  even  the  A^er  Bomanus,  might 
priatea  to  the  patricians.  It  will  be  remem-  locally  have  been  included  within  the  tribes, 
bered  that  the  Eupatrids  at  Athens  were  inasmuch  as  no  district  would  be  wholly  without 
distininushed  in  the  old  state  of  things  by  the  plebeian  lands ;  and  yet  the  patricians  them- 
title  0I  Mr*  dwrv  •icoSyrcf,  and  the  Svrv  in  the  selves,  as  belonging  to  a  different  political  body, 
earliest  times  would  be  the  Acropolis  of  a  later  might  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribe 
age.  With  regard  to  the  Aventme,  it  must  I  pouticalljr :  juat  as  the  estates  of  our  peers  are 
conceive  have  been  included  in  one  of  the  geographically  included  within  some  county, 
country  tribes;  nor  is  this  to  1^  wondered  at,  and  yet  no  peer  may  be  elected  as  knight  of  tlie 
as  the  Aventine  was  still  considered  properly  shire,  nor  even  vote  at  any  election, 
as  a  suburb,  although  it  was  indudea  within  "^  *^For  he  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with 
the  walls.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  me 

whole  of  the  land  in  the  countnr  tribes  was  the  Shall  be  mv  brother ;  be  he  ne^or  so  vile, 

property  of  the  plebeians ;  mucn  of  it  undoubt-  This  day  snail  gentle  bis  condition.*' 

ediy  remained  as  domain  land,  and  as  such  Uxkbt  V. 

became  **  possessed,"  in  the  Boman  sense  of  **  This  was  the  case  at  Argos.    r>y  eprfwXW 

the  term,  uv  the  patricians ;  as  appears  in  the  J^vax^^^*(  ^  ^  Xapdi^  oSrc^  rdi  iw^  arpa* 

aooonntoftnestateofthe  Aventine  Hill,  before  nis  iixas  irfiv  iaihai  Kplwnviv,  4p{a»ro  Astfav* 

Ihe  passing  of  the  Lex-Ioilia.    But  as  such  pos-  Thucyd.  V.  60. 
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Change  Id  a*  cfgaiiitt.  preponderance  to  the  commons^  a  change  in  the  military  organi- 
tioioftiMarair.  zation  and  tactic  of  the  army  became  indispensable.     In  all  aris- 

tocracies in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  ruling  order  or  class  has  fought  on 
horseback"*  or  in  chariots ;  their  subjects  or  dependents  have  fought  on  foot. 
The  cavalry  service  under  these  circumstances  has  been  cultivated,  that  of  the 
'  mfantry  neglected ;  the  mounted  noble  has  been  well  armed  and  carefully  trained 
in  warlike  exercises,  whilst  his  followers  on  foot  have  been  ill  armed  and  ill  dis- 
ciplined, and  quite  incapable  of  acting  with  equal  effect.  The  first  great  step 
then  towards  raising  the  importance  of  the  infantry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
commons  of  the  state,  was  to  train  them  to  resist  cavalry,  to  form  them  into 
thick  masses  instead  of  a  thin  extended  line,  to  arm  them  with  the  pike  instead 
of  the  sword  or  the  javelin.  Thus  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  was  one  of  the 
earUest  improvements  in  the  art  of  war;  and  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
this  order  was  in  general  use  in  Greece,  and  must  have  been  well  known,  if  onl  j 
through  the  Qreek  colonies,  in  Italy  also.**  Its  introduction  into  the  Boman 
army  would  be  sure  to  make  the  infantry  from  henceforward  more  important 
than  the  cavalry ;  that  is,  it  would  enable  the  commons  to  assert  a  greater  right 
in  Rome  than  would  be  claimed  by  the  houses,  inasmuch  as  they  could  render 
better  service.  Again,  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  furnished  a  ready  means  for 
giving  importance  to  a  great  number  of  the  less  wealthy  commons,  who  could 
not  supply  themselves  with  complete  annor ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sug- 
gested a  natural  disdnction  between  them  and  their  richer  fellows,  and  thus 
established  property  as  the  standard  of  political  power,  the  only  one  which  can 
in  the  outset  coni^ete  effectually  with  the  more  ari$tocratical  standard  of  birtU  ; 
although  in  a  later  stage  of  society  it  becomes  itself  aristocratical,  unless  it  be 
duly  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  a  third  standard,  education  and  intelligence.  In 
a  deep  phalanx,  the  foremost  ranks  needed  Jto  be  completely  armed,  but  those  in 
the  rear  could  neither  reach  or  be  reached  by  the  enemy,  and  only  served  to  add 
weight  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  body.  These  points  being  remembered,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  great  comitia  of  Servius. 

'  He  found  the  houses,  that  is  to  say,  the  nobility  or  citizens  of  Rome,  for  I  can- 
DetaOB  of  Qi»  iti»titatioii  ^ot  too  oftcu  rcmlud  the  reader  that  in  this  early  period  of  Roman 
wffh!^"^1SSf*  p^u  history  these  three  terms  were  synonymous,  divided  into  three  cen- 
MotoiiMofkiiigiitk  tunes  of  knights  or  horsemen,  each  of  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  accession  to  its  numbers  made  by  the  last  king,  contained  within  itself  two 
centuries,  a  first  and  a  second.  The  old  citizens,  anxious  in  all  things  to  keep  up 
the  old  form  of  the  state,  had  then  prevented  what  were  really  six  centuries  from 
being  acknowledged  as  such  in  name ;  but  the  present  change  extended  to  the 
name  as  well  as  the  reality ;  and  the  three  double  centuries  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  became  now**  the  six  votes  (sex  suffragia)  of  the  new 
united  assembly.  To  these,  which  contained  all  the  members  of  the  houses, 
there  were  now  added  twelve  new  centuries'*  of  knights,  formed,  as  usual  in  the 
Greek  states,  from  the  richest  members  of  the  community,  continuing,  like  the 
centuries  below  them,  to  belong  to  the  thirty  tribes  of  the  commons. 

It  remained  to  organize  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  all  those 
Tiie«iikiDri«of  jaftttby.  o^  ^^  commous  whosc  property  was  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
ThaflvtdiiMt.  fQj.  serving  even  in  the  hindmost  ranka  of  the  phalanx,  were 

"  Homer's  battles  are  a  sufficieiit  example  of  rotf  ipxatoa  o^x  ^^^fX^^t  ^^  ^  ^0(ff  Inrclvtv 

this :  it  expluns  also  the  name  of  cirs^r  applied  to  cTrac  r^y  layfiv. 

the  three  hundred  Spartans  of  the  king^s  guard,  **  Again,  if  Ser.  TnUius  was  an  Etruscan,  ho 

and  retained  long  after  the  reality  had  ceased,  would  have  introduced  the  tactic  of  his  own 

and  the  guard  no  longer  consisted  of  cavaby  country,  in  arming  the  Boman  infantry  with 

or  chariots,  but  of  infentry.    See  Thucydides,  the  long  spear  and  shield :  for  these  were  th« 

V.  72.    See  also  Aristotle,  Politics,  IV.  18.    i  weapons  used  by  the  Etruscans  as  well  as  by 

fi^v  i^  Jf»x9r  (iroXirc(a  iyhtro)  U  rHv  firr^wv.    -Hiv  the  Greeks.    See  Diodorus  Siculus,  XXIII.  1. 

ydif  Icxpv  Kai  rj)v  hmfioxiiv  h  roti  ImrcSmv  h  irdXc-  Frat^n.  Mai. 

••(  cTxcc '  ivtv  fih  Y^p  nvrd^tus  ^XP^^'^^^  ^  hrXt-  ^  Festus  in  Sex  Suffragia. 

rtUp,  al  ii  wtpl  rfiy  toio^tov  ifiiruplat  kcU  rd^us  iv  "  livy,  I.  48.    Cicero  ae  Republ.  IL  22. 
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diTided''  into  four  classes.  Of  these,  the  first  class  contained  all  whose  property 
amounted  to  or  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  of  copper.  The 
soldiers  of  this  class  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  complete  arms 
used  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx ;  the  greaves,  the  coat  of  mail,  tne  helmet 
and  the  round  shield,  all  of  brass ;  the  sword,  and  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the 
heavj-arroed  infantry,  the  long  pike.  And  as  these  were  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
every  battle,  and  were  the  flower  of  the  state's  soldiers,  so  their  weight  in  the 
great  military  assembly  was  to  be  in  proportion ;  they  formed  eighty  centuries ; 
forty  of  younger  men,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  years'*  complete ; 
and  forty  of  elders,  between  forty-five  and  sixty :  the  first  to  serve  in  the  field, 
the  second  to  defend  the  city.  The  second  class  contained  those  whose  property 
fell  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  exceeded  or  amounted 
to  seventy-five  thoiisand.  They  formed  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  younger  men, 
and  ten  of  elders ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  coat  of  mail,  and 
to  bear  tbe  large  oblong  wooden  shield  called  scutum,  instead  of  the  round  brazen 
shield,  clipeus,  of  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The  third  class  contained  a 
like  number  of  centuries,  equally  divided  into  those  of  the  younger  men  and 
elders ;  its  qualification  was  property  between  fifty  thousand  pouncus  of  copper, 
and  seventy-five  thousand ;  and  the  soldiers  of  this  class  were  allowed  to  lay 
aside  the  greaves  as  well  as  the  coat  of  mail.  The  fourth  class,  again,  contained 
twenty  centuries  ;  the  lowest  point  of  its  qualification  was  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  copper,  and  its  soldiers  were  required  to  provide  no  defensive  armor, 
but  to  go  to  battle  merely  with  the  pike  and  a  javelin.  These  four  classes  com- 
posed the  phalanx ;  but  a  fifth  class,  divided  into  thirty  centuries,  and  consisting 
of  those  whose  property  was  between  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  formed  the  regular  light-armed  infantry  of 
the  army,  and  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  darts  and  slings. 

The  poorest  citizens,*'  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand  five  himdred 
pounds,  were  considered,  in  a  xoanner,  as  supernumeraries  in  this  tim  abmua  mA  v«k«i, 
division.  Those  who  had  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  ••^^•f"'***^ 
pounds  of  copper,  were  still  reckoned  amongst  the  tax-payers,  Assidui,  and  were 
formed  into  two  centuries,  called  the  Accensi  and  Yelati.  They  followed  the  army, 
but  without  bearing  arms,  being  only  required  to  step  into  the  places  of  those  who 
fell ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  acting  as  orderlies  to  the  centurions  and  decurions. 
Below  these  came  one  century  of  the  Proletarii,  whose  property  was  between 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five.  These 
paid  no  taxes,  and  in  ordinary  times  had  no  military  duty ;  but  on  great  emer- 
gences arms  were  furnished  them  by  the  government,  and  they  were  called  out 
as  an  extraordinary  levy.  One  century  more  included  all  whose  property  was 
less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  who  were  called  Capite 
Censi ;  and  from  these  last  no  military  service  was  at  any  time  required,  as  we 
are  told,  till  a  late  period  of  the  republic. 

Three  centuries  of  a  different  character  from  all  the  rest  remam  to  be  described, 
centuries  defined,  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property,  but  by  tim  f«m,  conkbiM^ 
the  nature  of  their  occupation;  those  of  carpenters  and  smiths,  •»* Tobicinefc 
Fabrorum ;  of  hom-blowers,  Comicines ;  and  of  trumpeters,  Tubicmes,  or,  as 
Cicero  calls  them,  Liticines.  The  first  of  these  was  attached  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  The  nature  of  their  callings  so  con- 
nected them  with  the  service  of  the  army,  that  this  peculiar  distinction  was 
granted  to  them. 

The  position  held  in  the  comitia  by  the  patricians'  clients  is  involved  m  great 

*  See,  for  all  this  aooonnt  of  the  oezunB,  livy,  bnhr^s  qnotationfl,  il^  indeed,  «n^  could  suspect 
L  43,  and  Dionysiiui,  IV.  Ift-lS.  it;  and  having  been  fbllj  eatiBfled  with  his 

*  See  Niebnnr,  vol.  I.  p.  459.  Ed.  2.  results,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  to  his 

*  See  H^iebahr,  p.  465,  and  the  anthorities  work,  rather  than  to  the  original  writers,  as  the 
msen  qnoted.  I  have  gone  over  the  ground  combined  view  of  the  several  facts  belongs  ta 
myself  and  have  vwifleid  tiie  accuracy  of  Ifie-  him,  and  not  to  them. 
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obscurity.  We  know  that  they  had  votes,  and  probably  they  must  have  been 
enrolled  hi  the  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  without  reference 
to  its  nature :  at  the  same  time,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they  did  not  serve  in  the 
regular  infantry  along  with  the  plebeians.  It  would  seem  from  the  story  of  the 
three  hundred  Fabii,  and  from  the  adventures  related  of  Caius  Marcius,**  that 
the  clients  followed  their  lords  to  the  field  at  their  bidding,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  feudal  force  quite  distinct  from  the  national  army  of  the  commons,  like  the 
retainers  of  the  nobles  in  the  middle  ages,  as  distinguished  from  the  free  burghers 
of  the  cities. 

Such  is  the  accoimt  transmitted  to  us  of  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of 
centuries.  As  their  whole  organization  was  military,  so  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet"  without  the  city,  in  the  Field  of  Mars ;  they  were  called  together,  not 
by  lictors,  Hke  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  but  by  the  blast  of  the  horn ;  and  their 
very  name  was,  '*  the  Army  of  the  City,"  "  Exercitus  Urbahus."** 

It  is  quite  plain  that  this  constitution  tended  to  give  the  chief  power  in  the  state 
to  the  body  of  the  commons,  and  especially  to  the  richer  class 
MOD  ^MStnmdT  ^  among  them,  who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.    For 
Mwr  •n    7  wherever  there  is  a  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  infantry,  it 

constitutes  the  main  force  of  an  army ;  and  it  is  a  true  observation  of  Aristotle," 
that  in  the  ancient  commonwealth  the  chief  power  was  apt  to  be  possessed  by  that 
class  of  the  people  whose  military  services  were  most  important ;  thus,  when  the 
navy  of  Athens  became  its  CTeat  support  and  strength,  the  government  became 
democratical ;  because  the  ships  were  chiefly  manned  by  citizens  of  the  poorer 
classes.  But  we  know  that  for  a  very  long  period  after  the  time  of  Servius,  the 
commons  at  Rome,  far  from  being  the  dominant  part  of  the  nation,  were  excluded 
from  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  were  grievously  oppressed,  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  body.  Nay,  further,  whenever  we  find  any  detsdls  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  comitia,  or  of  the  construction  of  the  army,  we  perceive  a  state 
of  things  very  different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  Servius. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  difficulties  connected  with  it ;  for,  as  it  was  never  fully 
carried  into  effect,  but  overthrown  within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formation, 
and  only  gradually  and  in  part  restored ;  as  thus  the  constitution  with  which 
the  oldest  annalists,  and  even  the  law-books  which  they  copied,  were  familiar, 
was  not  the  original  constitution  of  Servius,  but  one  bearing  its  nam  3,  while  in 
reality  it  greatly  differed  from  it ;  there  is  a  constant  confusion  between  the  two, 
and  what  is  ascribed  to  the  one  may  often  be  true  only  when  understood  of  the 
other. 

Other  good  and  popular  institutions  were  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Servius, 
j^  As  he  had  made  the  commons  an  order  in  the  state,  so  he  gave 

fici tiieS^awaiiof  them  judgcs  out  of  their  own  body  to  try  all  civil**  causes; 
euowno  r.  whcreas  before  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  referred  all  their 
suits  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  houses.  These  judges  were,  as  Niebuhr  thinks, 
the  centumviri,  the  hundred  men,  of  a  later  period,  elected  three  from  each 
tribe,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Servius  their  number  would  probably  have  been 
ninety. 

To  give  a  further  organization  to  the  commons,  he  is  s£ud  also  to  have  instituted 
Tiief»tiT»is  of  iheF*.  ^hc  fcstivals  called  Paganalia  and  Compitalia.  In  the  tribes  in  the 
gsodkandOomiteiM.  couutry,  many  strongholds  on  high  ground,  pagi,"  had  been  fixed 

"  DionyBius,  VII.  19,  20.  eiana  as  formerly,  «ep2  ri  vya/SAata,  IV.  48.  The 

'^  A.  Gellias,  XV.  27,  quoted  from  Loelius  !Ephori,  in  like  manner,  at  Sparta  were  judges  in 

Felix.  rdi  tUv  wyi^oXaUv  6Uas.     Aristot.  Follt.  III.  1. 

"  Varro,  de  L.  L.,  VI.  98.  Ed.  Bekker. 

"  Politics,  V.  4.  VI.  7  Ed.  Bekker.  *  It  does  not  appear  jlh>m  Dionysins'  acconnt 

**  Dionysius  caUs  these  caases  lii<oriKdy  as  whether  there  were  one  or  more  pagi  in  every 

omx>8ed  to  rd  it  nJ  Kotvdv  (pfpovra^  IV.  25 ;  but  tribe.     It  would  be  most  natnnu  to  suppose 

afterwards  he  expresses  himself  more  freely,  that  there  was  but  one,  as  otherwise  the  num- 

when  he  calls  these  laws,  laws  which  hindered  bers  of  the  people  would  have  been  taken 

tho  Qomn:onB  from  being  wronged  by  the  patri-  according  to  a  different  division  than  that  into 
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upon  as  a  general  refuge  for  the  mbabitants  and  their  cattle  in  case  of  invasion. 
Here  thej  sdl  met  once  a  year,  to  keep  festival,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
paid  on  these  occasions  a  certain  sum,  which,  being  collected  by  the  priests,  gave 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  And  for  the  same  purpose,**  every  one  living 
in  the  city  paid  a  certain  sum  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  for  every  birth  in 
his  family,  another  sum  at  the  temple  of  Venus  libitina  for  every  death,  and  a 
third  at  the  temple  of  Youth  for  every  son  who  came  to  the  age  of  military 
service.  The  Compitalia"  in  the  city  answered  to  the  Paganalia  in  the  country, 
and  were  a  yearly  festival  in  honor  of  the  Lares  or  guardian  spirits,  celebrated  at 
all  the  oompita,  or  places  where  several  streets  met. 

Other  laws  and  measures  are  ascribed  to  Servius,  which  seem  to  be  the  fond 
invention  of  a  later  period,  when  the  commons,  suffering  under  a  oomt  kw«  MaiMi* 
cruel  and  unjust  system,  and  wishing  its  overthrow,  ffladly  be-  ^*'^^ 
lieved  that  the  deliverance  which  they  longed  for  had  been  once  given  them 
by  their  good  king,  and  that  they  were  only  reclaiming  old  rights,  not  demanding 
new  ones.  Servius,  it  is  said,**  drove  out  the  patricians  from  their  unjust  occu- 
paticm  of  the  public  land,  and  ordered  that  the  property  only,  and  not  the  person, 
of  a  debtor  should  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  his  debt. 

Further,  to  complete  the  notion  of  a  patriot  king,  it  was  said  that  he  had  drawn 
out  a  scheme  of  popular  government,  by  which  two  magistrates,  chosen  every  year, 
were  to  ezerdse  the  supreme  power,  and  that  he  himself  proposed  to  lay  down 
his  kingly  rule  to  make  way  for  them.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  two 
magistrates  were  intended  to  be  chosen  the  one  from  the  houses  and  the  other 
firom  the  commons,  to  be  the  representative?  of  their  respective  orders. 

IIL  But  the  following  tyranny  swept  away  the  institutions  of  Servius,  and  much 
more  prevented  the  growth  of  that  society,  for  which  alone  his  in-  Th«  eon«utiiti«i  w 
slitutions  were  fitted.  No  man  can  tell  how  much  of  the  story  of  at^Mo^^"*  ' 
the  murder  of  the  old  king  and  of  the  impiety  of  the  wicked  Tullia  is  historical ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  houses,  or  rather  a  strong  faction  among  them,  supported 
Tarquinius  in  his  usurpation :  nor  can  we  doubt  the  statement  that  the  aristocrat- 
ical  brotherhoods  or  societies  served  him  more  zealously  than  the  legal  assembly 
of  the  curise ;  because  these  societies  are  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  commonwealths,  as  pledged  to  one  another  for  the  interests  of  their 
order,  and  ready  to  support  those  interests  by  any  crime.  Like  Sylla,  in  after 
times,  he  crushed  the  bberties  of  the  conunons,  doing  away  with  the  laws'*  of 

tribes;  which  does  not  seem  probable.     The  "  Bionysias,  IV.  14.    What  Dionysins  here 

pa^nis  was  in  a  manner  the  town  of  the  tribe,  calls  the  Compitalia,  and  which  he  says  were 

or  n^er  wonld  have  become  so,  had  this  state  kept  a  few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  are  not 

of  thinffB  continued.   IXon^las  connects  pa^ns  marked  in  the  calendars,  because,  thoui^h  the 

with  the  Greek  vdyot,  which  is  likely  enough :  seasons  at  which  they  fell  was  fixed,  the  day 

although  afterwards  the  word  merely  signided  was  not  so :  they  were  amongst  the  *'  concep- 

a  district  or  canton,  whether  in  a  plain  country,  tivse  Feriae,"  or  festivals  announced  every  year 

or  in  a  hilly.  Nor  do  Yarrows  woras  (L.  L.  V.  p.  by  the  magistrates,  of  which  the  precise  day  in 

49.  Edit.  Dordr.  1619),  "  FeriiB  non  populi  sed  some  instances  varied.    (Macrobius,  Satnroal. 

montonoruxn  modo,  ut  Paganalibus,  qui  sunt  all-  1. 16.)    They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 

cajos  pagi,"  imply  that  the  Paganiweremonta-  festival  of  the  Lares  Prsestites  on  the  first  of 

nl :  for  the  whole  passage, when  rightly  stopped.  May.    The  Lares  were  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

and  as  Muller  has  now  printed  it,  runs  thus : —  SatfiovtSy  who  watched  over  their  living  pos- 

^'Dies  Septimontium,  nominatus  ab  hisseptem  tcrity;  thence  Bionysius  calls  them  l^owef,  be- 

montibuB  in  queis  sita  urbs  est,  ferisB  non  populi  cause  the  heroes  were  deified  men,  like  ilcsiod^s 

sed  montanomm  modo  :  ut  Paganalibus,  qui  hai^vts^  whom  he  calls  ^iAa«es  Byr/rav  didptavtav. 

sunt  alicujua  pagi."    "  Montani^*  refers  to  trie  The  name  of  Lares  is  Etruscan,  Lar  is  prince  or 

inhabitants  of  the  seven  hills  (the  seven  hills  mighty  one.    Yet  as  spirits,  and  belonging  to 

of  old  Borne,  existing  before  the  time  of  Ser-  the  invisible  worl<L  they  were  called  iuho  the 

vius) ;  and  Yarro  says  that  the  Septimontium  children  of  Mania  (Macrobius,  SaturnaJ.  I.  7), 

was  a  festival  kept  not  by  the  whole  people,  but  a  horrible  goddess,  whoso  name  was  given  to 


at 

alone 

Septimontio,   "Septimontio  ut  ait   Antistius    tors. 
Laoeo,  hisce  montibns  Feriae,"  Ao,  "  Dionysins,  lY.  9. 

*  Dioayuas,  IT.  IS.  *  Dionyains.  I Y.  48. 
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Servius,  and,  as  we  are  told,  destroyiDg  the  tables  on  which  they  were  written ; 
abolishing  the  whol^  system  of  the  census,  and  consequently  the  arrangenient  of 
the  classes,  and  with  them  the  organization  of  the  phalanx ;  and  forbidding  even 
the  religious  meetings  of  the  Paganalia  and  Compitalia,  in  order  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done  to  give  the  commons  strength  and  union.     Further,  it  is  expressly 
said,^  that  he  formed  his  military  force  out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and 
employed  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  servile  works,  in  the  building  of  the  Circus 
and  the  Capitoline  Temple,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  drain  or  cloaca  ;  so 
that  in  his  wars  his  army  consisted  of  his  allies,  the  Catins  and  Hemicans,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  of  Romans.    His  enmity  to  the  commons  was  all  in 
the  spirit  of  Sylla ;  and  the  members  of  the  aristocratical  societies,  who  were  his 
ready  tools  in  every  act  of  confiscation,  or  legal  murder,  or  mere  assassination, 
were  fi^thfully  represented  by  the  agents  of  %lla's  proscription,  by  L.  Catilina 
and  his  patrician  associates.     But  Ln  what  followed,  Tarquinius  showed  himself, 
like  Critias  or  Appins  Claudius,  a  mere  vulgar  tyrant,  who  preferred  himself  to 
his  order,  when  the  two  came  into  competition,  and  far  inferior  to  Sylla,  the  most 
sincere  of  aristocrats,  who,  having  secured  the  ascendancy  of  his  order,  was  con- 
tent to  resign  his  own  personal  power,  who  was  followed  therefore  by  the  noblest 
as  well  B^  by  the  vilest  of  his  countrymen,  by  Pompeius  and  Catulus  no  less  than 
by  Catilina.     Thus  Tarquinius  became  hated  by  all  that  was  good  and  noble 
amongst  the  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  commons ;  and  both  orders  cordially  joined 
to  effect  his  overthrow.     But  the  evil  of  his  tjrranny  survived  him  ;  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  restore  what  he  had  destroyed  as  to  expel  him  and  his  family :  the  com- 
mons no  longer  stood  beside  the  patricians  as  an  equal  order,  free,  wealthy,  well 
armed,  and  well  organized  ;  they  were  now  poor,  ill  armed,  and  with  no  bonds  of 
union ;  they  therefore  naturally  sunk  beneath  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
revolution  which  drove  out  the  Tarquins  established  at  Rome  not  a  free  common- 
wealth, but  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical  aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THEIR  KINGS. 


"  Ad  no6  viz  tennis  &ixub  porlabitnr  anra." 

y  maiL,  JSn.  VU. 

Thk  last  chapter  was  long,  yet' the  view  which  can  be  derived  from  it  is  imper- 
fect. Questions  must  suggest  themselves,  as  I  s£dd  before,  to  which  it  contains 
no  answers.  Yet  it  seemed  better  to  draw  the  attention  first  to  one  main  point, 
and  to  state  that  point  as  fully  as  possible,  reserving  to  another  place  much  that 
was  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  For  instance,  the  account  of  the  classes  of 
Servius  leads  natuirdly  to  questions  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  Romans,  its  sources, 
its  distribution,  and  its  amount :  the  division  of  the  people  into  centuries  excites 
a  curiosity  as  to  their  numbers  :  the  mention  of  the  change  of  the  Roman  worship, 
and  the  introduction  of  Etruscan  rites,  dispose  us  to  ask,  how  these  rites  affected 
the  moral  character  of  the  people ;  what  that  character  was,  and  from  whence 
derived.  Ag£un,  when  we  read  of  the  great  works  of  the  later  kings,  we  think 
what  advance  or  what  style  of  the  arts  was  dbplayed  in  them ;  and  the  laws  of 
king  Servius  written  on  tables,  with  the  poetical  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  story 
of  hb  reign,  make  us  consider  what  was  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  wbat 

«  Dionysins,  IV.  44. 
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u^e  had  as  yet  been  made  of  the  great  invention  of  letters.     It  is  to  these  points, 
so  far  as  I  am  able,  that  the  following  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

L  litiebuhr  has  almost  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Boman  copper  money.  He 
has'  shown  its  originally  low  value,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  or  om  wMith  or  tht 
of  the  metal ;  that  as  it  afterwards  became  scarce,  a  reduction  in  ^^.^""TiLi^oo^ 
the  weight  of  the  com  followed  naturally,  not  as  a  fraudulent  de-  ^  ■^'" 
preciation  of  it,  but  because  a  small  portion  of  it  was  now  as  valuable  as  a  large 
mass  had  been  before.  The  plenty  of  copper  in  early  times  is  owing  to  this,  that 
where  it  is  found,  it  exists  often  in  immense  quantities,  and  even  in  large  masses 
of  pure  metal  on  the  surface  of  the  soiL  Thus  the  Copper  Indians  of  North 
America  found  it  in  such  abundance  on  their  hills  that  they  used  it  for  all  domes- 
tic purposes ;  but  the  supply  thus  easily  obtuned  soon  became  exhausted :  and  as 
the  Indians  have  no  knowledge  of  mining,  the  metal  is  now  comparatively  scarce. 
The  small  value  of  copper  at  Rome  is  shown  not  only  by  the  size  of  the  coins,  the 
as  having  been  at  first  a  full  pound  in  weight,  but  also  by  the  price  of  the  war- 
horse,  according  to  the  regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  namely,  ten  thousand'  pounds 
of  copper.  This  statement,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  other  details  of  the  census, 
seems  original  and  authentic ;  nor  considering  the  great  abundance  of  cattle,  and 
other  circumstances,  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Pub- 
licola,  that  an  ox,  in  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  was  worth  one  hundred 
obeli,  and  a  sheep  worth  ten ;  nor  with  the  provisions  of  the  Atemian  law,  which 
Sied  the  price  of  the  one  at  one  hundred  ases  and  the  other  at  ten. 

The  sources  of  wealth  amongst  the  Romans,  under  their  later  kings,  were  agri- 
culture, and  also,  in  a  large  proportion,  foreign  commerce.  Agri-  n^tr  fnnap^  ww. 
culture,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  source  «w«»f*«»'^- 
of  wealth ;  for  the  portions  of  land  assigned  to  each  man,  even  if  from  the  begin- 
ning they  were  as  much  as  seven  jugera,  were  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the 
growth  of  much  superfluous  produce.  The  ager  pubucus,  or  undivided  public 
land,  was  indeed  of  considerable  extent,  and  this,  as  being  enjoyed  exclusively  by 
the  patricians,  might  have  been  a  source  of  ffreat  profit.  But  in  the  earliest  times 
it  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  land  was  kept  as  pasture ;'  and  only 
the  small  portions  of  two  jugera,  allotted  by  the  houses  to  their  clients,  to  be  held 
during  pleasure,  were  appropriated  to  tillage.  The  low  prices  of  sheep  and  oxen 
show  that  cattle  must  have  been  abundant ;  the  earliest  revenue,  according  to 
Phny,  was  derived  from  pasture ;  that  is,  the  patricians  paid  so  much  to  the  state 

*  VoL  L  p.  474,  et  Boqq.  Ed.  2.    See  also  Miil-  licola.    Was  it  ftt)m  TimsBUS,  from  whom  Pliny 

ler,  Etmsker,  1. 4. 1 18.  learnt  that  Servius  TuUias  was  the  first  porson 

^^'AdeqaosemendoBdenamilliaseTisezpnb-  who  stamped  money  at  Rome?  And  ir  so,  at 
lieo  data.'^  livy,  I.  48.  It  has  been  doubted  what  did  he  reckon  the  as  ?  Polybius  reckoned 
vhether  this  sum  be  meant  as  the  price  of  one  the  liffht  as  of  Iiis  time  at  half  an  obolus,  wb'ch 
horse  or  two:  Niebuhr  supposes  that  it  includes  would  make  the  denarius,  as  it  was  already 
the  purchase  of  a  slave  to  act  as  groom,  and  also  equivalent  to  sixteen  ases,  equal  to  eight  oboli, 
of  auoiBe  for  him.  And  this  seems  confirmed  or  a  drachm,  and  one-third.  (II.  15.)  By  a  com- 
in  some  degree  by  Festus,  who  says  that  the  Ro-  parison  with  the  Atemian  law,  one  w^ould  sup- 
mans  used  two  horses  in  battle,  to  have  a  fresh  pose  that  the  obolus  was  meant  to  be  equivalent 
ooe  to  xnonnt  when  the  first  one  was  tired ;  and  to  the  as ;  if  so,  copper  had  so  risen  in  value, 
that  the  money  given  to  furnish  these  two  hors-  that  although  the  as  of  half  an  ounce  weight  wa» 
es  7as  called  I'ararium.  Festus  in  *^  Pararium,^'  equal  to  half  an  obolus,  the  as,  when  it  weighed 
a&d  '^  Paribus  equis."  Yet  I  find  in  Von  Bau-  twenty-four  times  as  much,  that  is,  a  full  pound, 
mers  account  of  the  prices  of  Things  in  the  mid-  had  only  been  worth  twice  as  much ;  a  diminu- 
dle  dges  (Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen,  V.  p.  Uon  in  value  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent. 
m,  et  scqq.),  that  in  the  year  1097,  at  the  siege  •  "  Diu,"  says  Pliny,  XVIII.  8.  ^  pascua  solum 
of  Antioch,  an  ox  was  sold  cheap  at  five  shu-  vectigal  fuerant."  Varro  says,  "  Quos  agros  non 
Hogs :  and  in  1225,  at  Verona,  the  average  price  colebant  propter  silvas,  aut  id  genus  ubi  pecus 
of  a  Dorse  was  twenty-five  pounds.  This  is  posset  pasci.  et  poaaidMant,  ab  usu  suo  Saltus 
reckoning  by  the  Italian  li«i  or  pound,  divided  nominarunt."  I>e  L.  L.  V.  §  86.'  "  Possidere," 
into  twenty  solldi  or  shillings:  but  tne  value  as  Niebuhr's  readers  well  Imow.  is  the  proper 
of  both  the  pound  and  the  snilling  diJSered  bo  term  for  the  occupation  of  the  public  land.  And 
much  in  different  times  and  plac^^  that  the  the  Scholiast  on  ThucvdideSj  1. 189,  rightly  con- . 
oocnparison  cannot  be  depended  on  without  fur-  siders  y^s  ioplarov  to  oe  equivalent  to  oi  swsi^O' 
ther  examination.  We  should  like  to  know  from  ftiv^Sy  because  undivided  land  was  commonly  left 
what  Greek  writer  Plutarch  borrowed  his  stato-  m  pasture, 
neot  of  the  price  of  an  ox  in  the  time  of  Pub- 
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for  theii'  enjoyment  of  the  ager  publicus,  which  was  left  unenclosed  as  pasture 
ground ;  and  all  accounts  speak  of  the  great  quantities  of  cattle  reared  in  Italy 
from  time  immemorial.  Cattle  then  may  hare  been  a  source  of  wealth ;  but  com« 
merce  must  have  been  so  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  early  foundation  of  Ostia 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  to  Ancus  Marcius,  could  have  bad  no  object, 
unless  the  Eomans  had  been  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  and  the  treaty  with  Car- 
thage, already  alluded  to,  proves  the  same  thing  directly  and  undeniably.  In  this 
treaty  the  Romans  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Sardinia,  with  Sicily,  and  with  Af- 
rica westward  of  the  Fair  Headland,  that  is,  with  Carthage  itself,  and  all  the  coast 
westward  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  and  it  is  much  more  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  things  that  this  treaty  should  have  been  made  to  regulate  a  trade 
already  in  activity,  than  to  call  it  for  the  first  time  into  existence.  By  this  com- 
merce great  fortunes  were  sure  to  be  made,  because  there  were  as  yet  so  many 
new  markets^  open  to  the  enterprising  trader,  and  none,  perhaps,  where  the  de- 
mand for  his  goods  had  been  so  steadily  and  abundantly  supplied  as  to  destroy  the 
profit  of  his  traffic.  But  although  much  wealth  must  thus  have  been  brought  into 
Rome,  it  is  another  question  how  widely  it  was  distributed.  Was  foreign  trade 
open  to  every  Roman,  or  was  it  confined  to  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  and  in 
a  still  larger  proportion  to  the  king  ?  The  king  had  large  domains  of  his  own,* 
partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  partly  planted  with  vines  and  olives ;  hence  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  and  much  of  the  Roman  com- 
merce was,  probably,  carried  on  by  the  government  for  its  own  direct  benefit,  as 
was  the  case  in  Judeea,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  patricians  also,  we  may  be 
sure,  exported,  like  the  Russian  nobility,  the  skins  and  wool  of  the  numerous  herds 
and  flocks  which  they  fed  upon  their  public  land,  and  were  the  owners  of  trading 
ships,  as  it  was  not  tUl  three  centuries  afterwards  that  a  law*  was  passed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  restraining  senators,  a  term  then  become  equivalent  with  patri- 
cians, from  possessing  ships  of  a  large  burden.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  new 
plebeian  centuries  of  knights,  who  had  been  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  com- 
mons, were  excluded  from  those  commercial  dealings  which  their  order  in  later 
times  almost  monopolized.  All  these  classes,  then,  might,  and  probably  did,  be- 
come wealthy ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plebeian  landholders  had  the 
same  opportunities  open  to  them.  Agriculture  was  to  them  the  business  of  their 
lives ;  ft  their  estates  were  ill  cultivated,  they  were  liable  to  be  degraded  from 
their  order ;  nor  had  they  the  capital  which  could  enable  them  to  enter  with 
advantage  upon  foreign  trade.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  foreign  trade  may  have 
been  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  higher  classes,  as  it  is  at  this  day  in  Russia ;'  but 
surely  Niebuhr  is  not  warranted  by  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Diony^ius, 
in  asserting  that  the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  commerce  as  well  as  from 
handicraft  occupations ;  retail  trade,'  which  is  all  that  Dionysius  speaks  of,  was 

*  Thus  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  enormous  pro-    the  term  /^v^«y,  but  I  think  that  it  is  /fur^fwv 
fits  made  by  a  Samian  ship  which  accidentally    which  he  uses  in^  an  improper  sense,  and  not 


Be^nblicA,  V.  2.    These  were  the  aui  mercantur  a  mercatoribus  quod 

Qreek  rs/Uvnt  which  the  kings  always  had  as-  oant ;  (ictfvvXoi)  opificesque  omnes  {xuf6rsx^'^0 

signed  to  them.    See  Herodot.  IV,  161.  in  sordidA  arte  versantur.    ♦    ♦    *    Mercatiira 

^  By  Caius  Flaminius,  a  short  time  before  the  autem,  si  tennis  est.  sordida  putanda  est :  sin 

second  Punic  war.    See  Livy,  XXI.  68.  magna  et  oopiosa  multa  undique  apportans,  mitl- 

^  Of  the  "  Merchants  of  tne  three  Guilds,''  tisque  sine  vanitate  impertiens,  non  est  admo* 

only  those  of  the  first  guild,  possessing  a  capital  dnm  vitnperanda."   De  Officiis,  II.  prope  finetn, 

of  at  least  fifty  thousand  francs  (something  Cicero  wrote  at  a  time  when  all  trade  was  con- 

mor  3  han  two  thousand  pounds),  are  allowed  sidered  degrading  to  a  senator,  and  his  language 

to  o^~2  merchant  ships,  and  to  carry  on  foreign  breathes  the  spirit  of  modem  aristocracy.    Yet 

trade.  Those  of  the  second  guild  may  only  trade  even  he  distinguishes  between  the  mercmint  and 

within  the  Bussian  empire ;  those  of  the  third  the  petty  trader  or  shopkeeper.    The  plebeians 

ruild  may  onl^  ctirry  on  retail  trades.     See  wore  excluded  from  following  the  latter  calling 

Bchnitzler,  Statistique  de  TEmpire  de  Russie,  "by  positive  institution ;  from  the  former  they 

p.  117 .  might  have  been  virtually  excluded  by  their  po  v« 

•  Otrt  Kdmi\ov  ^rs  x^^^orixvw  0top  lx«v,  IX.  ertv. 
25.  It  is  true  that  Dionysius  had  just  before  used       Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  see  that  Kie- 
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considered  bj  the  ancients  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  wholesale  dealings  of 
the  merchant  with  foreign  countries. 
Bejond  this  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  proceeding.    Setting  aside  the 

rnny  ascribed  to  Tarqinnins,  and  remembering  that  it  was  his  policy  to  deprive 
commons  of  their  lately  acquired  citizenship,  and  to  treat  them  like  subjects 
rather  thaa  members  of  the  state,  the  picture  given  of  the  wealth  and  greatness 
of  Judaea  tmder  Solomon,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Rome  under  its 
later  kings.  Powerful  amongst  surrounding  nations,  exposed  to  no  hostile  inva- 
sioDSy  with  a  flourishing  agriculture,  and  an  active  commerce,  the  country  was 
great  and  prosperous ;  and  the  king  was  enabled  to  execute  pubhc  works  of  the 
highest  magnificence,  and  to  invest  himself  with  a  splendor  unknown  in  the  ear- 
ner times  of  the  monarchy.  The  last  Tarquinius  was  guilty  of  individual  acts  of 
<^pre8sioii,  we  ihay  be  sure,  towards  the  patricians  no  less  than  the  plebeians ;  but 
it  was  these  last  whom  he  labored  on  system  to  depress  and  degrade,  and  whom 
he  employed,  as  Solomon  did  the  Oanaanites,'  in  all  the  servile  and  laborious 
part  <^  his  undertakings.  Still  the  citizens  or  patiicians  themselyes  found  that 
the  splendor  of  his  government  had  its  burdens  for  them  also;  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  Israeutes,  amid  all  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Sobmon's  reign, 
and  although  exempted  from  all  servile  labor,  and  serving  only  in  honorable 
<^ces,'*  yet  complained  that  they  had  endured  a  grievous  yoke,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  from  it  by  banishing  the  house  of  Solomon  from 
among  them  forever. 

Of  the  population  of  Rome  under  its  later  kings  nothmg  can  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty, unless  we  consider  as  historical  the  pretended  return  of  the 
census  taken  by  Servius  Tullius,  eighty-four  thousand  seven  hun-  'p*^*^ 
dred.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  army  from  the  account 
of  Uie  centuries.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  centuries  were  very  unequal  in 
the  number  of  men  contained  in  them ;.  and  even  with  regard  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  we  know  not  whether  they  consisted  of  any  fixed  number.  It  is 
possible  that  the  century  in  the  Roman  army,  like  the  rafig  in  the  Athenian, 
bore  two  different  senses  ;  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  infantry  were  divided  into 
ten  rafetg,  but  the  number  contained  in  each  of  these  must  necessarily  have  been 
indefinite.  We  read,  however,  of  ra^stg  and  rocfia^oi  in  particular  expeditions,  by 
which,  apparently,  we  are  to  imderstand  certain  drafts  from  the  larger  ra^eig  with 
their  commanders,  and  the  numlx^rs  here  would  be  fixed  according  to  the  force 
required  for  the  expedition.  So  the  centurise"  of  the  different  classes  must  have 
each  fonushed  their  contingents  for  actual  service  on  a  certain  fixed  proportion, 
and  these  contingents  from  the  centuries  would  be  called  centuries  themselves ; 
but  we  do  not  know  either  their  actual  force,  or  their  force  comparatively  with  one 
another ;  a  centuiy  of  the  fifth  class,  consisting  of  light-armed  soldiers,  must  have 
contained  many  more  men  than  a  century  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  of  the  first 
dass. 

n.  It  is  difiicult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple under  its  kings,  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  pictures  Mmi  ud^  j^'JS! 
handed  down  to  us  of  that  period  were  not  copied  from  the  man-  min. 
ners  of  a  later  time,  and  thus  represent,  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  commonwealth 
rather  than  that  of  the  monarchy.  Thus  the  simple  habits  of  Lucretia  seem  cop- 
ied from  the  matrons  of  the  republic  in  the  time  of  its  early  poverty,  and  cannot 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  princesses  of  the  magnificent  house  of  the  Tarquinii. 
Again,  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  far  we  may  carry  back  the  origin  of  those  char- 

bahr  has  himself  tacitly  corrected  hia  mistake  "  1  Kings,  v.  22.    Compare  xii.  4-16. 

in  the  second  volume,  p.  450,  2d  Ed.  bv  trans-  "  I  propose  to  reserve  all  consideration  of  the 

Udng  cil«ir>«r  in  this  same  poseaffe  of  Diony-  numbers  and  constitution  of  the  early  Roman 

una,    "  wer   Kramhandd  enrahlte,"   instead  legion  for  the  next  volume,  when  we  shnll  for 

of    "  &ndH,''^      **  Kramhandel"    is   *' retail  the  first  time  have  any  historical  accounts  in  de- 

tnde.**  tail  of  the  military  operations  of  ttie  Boman  ar- 

*  1  Kingfif  iz.  20, 21.  mies. 
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acteristic  points  in  the  latOk.'  Roman  manne;r3,  the  absolute  authority  possessed  by 
the  head  of  a  family  over  his  wife  and  children.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
of  great  antiquity  ;  for  the  absolute  power  of  a  father  over  his  sons  extended  only 
to  those  who  were  bom  in  that  peculiar  form  of  marriage  called  Connubium,  a 
connection  which  anciently  could  only  subsist  between  persons  of  the  same  order, 
and  which  was  solemnized  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  csdled  Confarreatio ;  a  cere- 
mony so  sacred,  that  a  marriage  thus  contracted  could  only  be  dissolved  by  cer- 
tain unwonted  and  horrible  rites,  purposely  ordered,  as  it  seems,  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  divorce.  All  these  usages  point  to  a  very  great  antiquity,  and 
indicate  the  early  severity  of  the  Roman  domestic  manners,  and  the  habits  of  obe- 
dience which  every  citizen  learned  under  his  father's  roof.  Thb  severity,  however, 
did  not  imply  an  equal  purity ;  connubium  could  only  be  contracted  with  one  wife, 
but  the  practice  of  concubinage  was  tolerated,  although  the  condition  of  a  concu- 
bine is  marked  as  disreputable  by  a  law  so  old  as  to  be  ascribed  to  Numa.''  And 
the  indecency  of  some  parts  of  the  ancient  religious  worship,  and  the  hcense 
allowed  at  particular  festivals,  at  marriages,  and  in  the  festal  meetings  of  men 
amongst  themselves,  belong  so  much  to  an  agricultural  people,  as  well  as  to  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  that  these,  too,  may  be  safely  presumed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But  the  most  striking  point  in  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  that  which  has 
Their  ioT«  of  inatita-  &<>  permanently  influenced  the  condition  of  mankind,  was  their  love 
tion  and  law.  ^£  ingtitutions  and  of  order,  their  reverence  for  law,  their  habit  of 

considering  the  individual  as  living  only  for  that  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  character,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage, 
belongs,  apparently,  to  that  race  to  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  both  belong,  by 
whatever  name,  Pelasgian,  Tyrrhenian,  or  Sikelian,  we  choose  to  distinguish  it.  It 
has,  indeed,  marked  the  Teutonic  race,  but  in  a  less  degree :  the  Kelts  have  been 
strangers  to  it,  nor  do  we  find  it  developed  amongst  the  nations  of  Asia :  but  it 
strongly  characterizes  the  Dorians  in  Greece,  and  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  wanting 
among  the  lonians,  although  in  these  last  it  was  modified  by  that  individual  freedom 
which  arose  naturally  from  the  surpassing  vigor  of  their  intellect,  the  destined  well- 
spring  of  wisdom  to  the  whole  world.  But  in  Rome,  as  at  Lacedsemon,  as  there  was 
much  less  activity  of  reason,  so  the  tendency  to  regulate  and  to  organize  was  much 
more  predominant.  Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  character  in  the  very  ear- 
liest traditions  of  Roman  story.  Even  in  Romulus,  his  institutions  go  hand  in  hand 
with  his  deeds  in  arms ;  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods  darkened  the  last  years  of  the 
warlike  TuUus,  because  he  had  neglected  the  rites  and  ordinances  established  by 
Numa.  Numa  and  Servius,  whose  memory  was  cherished  most  fondly,  were 
known  only  as  lawgivers ;  Ancus,  like  Romulus,  is  the  founder  of  institutions  as 
well  as  the  conqueror,  and  one  particular  branch  of  law  is  ascribed  to  him  as  its 
author,  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  before  going  to  war.  The  two  Tarquinii 
are  represented  as  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  character  of  their  reigns  is  foreign 
abo.  They  are  great  warriors  and  great  kings ;  they  extend  the  dominion  of 
Rome ;  they  enlarge  the  city,  and  embellish  it  with  great  and  magnificent  works  ; 
but  they  add  nothing  to  its  institutions ;  and  it  was  the  crime  of  uie  last  Tarquin- 
ius  to  undo  those  good  regulations  which  his  predecessor  had  appointed. 

It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  works  of  art  executed  in  Rome  under  the 
orthe*uu*fUM>rt>.  ^^^  ^gs,  whether  architecture'*  or  sculpture,"  were  of  Etruscan 

origin ;  but  what  is  meant  by  "  Etruscan,"  and  how  far  Etruscan 


Pcllex  aram  Junoma  n6  tangito  .  .  .aitan-    boen  Etrnaoan.     (Pliny,  XXXV.  12.)    Micali 


'*  Before  the  ornamenting  of  the  temple  of  et  Cereri,  jaxta  Circam  Maximum."     At  any 

Ceres  at  Home,  near  the  CircuaMazimua,  by  two  rate,  the  two  Greek  artists  most  belong  to  a 

Greeks,  Damophilos  and  Gonraaus,  all  works  of  period  later  than  the  foundation  of  the  cap> 

painting  or  sculpture,  aocorcfing  to  Varro,  had  itol. 
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lit  was  itself  derived  from  Greece,  is  a  question  which  has  been  warmly  disputed. 
The  statue  of  Jupiter**  in  the  capitol,  and  the  four-horsed  chariot  on  the  summit 
of  the  temple,  together  with  most  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  at  this  period 
wrought  in  clay ;  bronze  was  not  generally  employed  till  a  later  i^e.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  paintings  in  Rome  itself  earher  than  the  time  of  the  common-* 
wealth ;  but  Pliny  speaks  of  some  frescoes  at  Ardea  and  at  Caere,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  older  than  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  and  which  in  his  own  age 
presenred  the  freshness  of  their  coloring,  and  in  his  judgment  were  works  of  remark- 
able merit.  The  Capitoline  Temple**  itself  was  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  side  being  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length ;  its  front  faced  southwards, 
towards  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  and  had  a  triple  row  of  pillars  before  it,  while 
a  double  row  inclosed  the  sides  of  the  temple.  These,  it  is  probable,  were  not  of 
marble,  but  made  either  of  the  stone  of  Rome  itself,  like  the  cloaca,  or  possibly 
from  the  quarries  of  Gabii  or  Alba. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  Rome  falls  less  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  age  of  the  Greek  heroic  poetir  SSUuetrSirlJSi 
was  long  »nce  past ;  theevilsof  the  iron  age,  of  that  imperfect  civil-  ko«uJ.  **' 
ization,  when  legal  oppression  has  succeeded  to  the  mere  violence  of  the  plun- 
derer and  the  conqueror,  had  been  bewailed  by  Hesiod  three  centuries  earlier ; 
Theognis  had  mourned  over  the  sinking  importance  of  noble  birth,  and  the  grow* 
ing  influence  of  riches  ;  the  old  aristocracies  had  been  overthrown  by  single  ty« 
rants,  and  these,  again,  had  everywhere  yielded  to  the  power  of  aristocracies  under 
a  mitigated  form,  which  in  some  instances  admitted  a  mixture  of  popular  freedom. 
Alcseus  and  Sappho  had  been  dead  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  Simonides  was 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  prose  history  had  already  been  attempted  by  Hecateeus 
of  ^etus.  Of  the  works  of  these  last,  indeed,  only  fragments  have  descended  to 
as ;  but  their  entire  writings,  together  with  those  of  many  other  earlier  poets,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  existed  till 
the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature,  and  furnished  abundant  monuments  of  the 
rigor  of  the  Greek  mind,  long  before  the  period  when  history  began  faithfully  to 
record  particular  events.  But  of  the  Roman  mmd  under  the  kings,  Cicero  knew 
no  more  than  we  do.  He  had  seen  no  works  of  that  period,  whether  of  historians 
or  of  poets ;  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a  smgle  individual  whose  genius  had 
made  it  famous,  and  had  preserved  its  memory,  together  with  his  own.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings,  and  preserved,  whether  on  tables  of 
wood  or  brass,  in  the  capitol,  or  in  the  collection  of  the  jurist  Papirius,  were  almost 
the  sole  monuments  which  could  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Ro- 

*  TUnj,  XXXV.  12.  quotes  Varroi  as  Baying  tenn  of  the  Etroacana,  properly  so  called,  the 
'^Torrianain  a  Fregellia  aocitnm,  col  locaret  conqaerors  of  the  TVrrhenian  relaagians,  or  of 
Tarqainioii  Friscoa  effigiem  Jovia  in  capitolio  theae  l^yrrheno-Pelaagiana  themaelvea,  who 
dicandam."  He  had  j  oat  before  aaid  that  all  the  mast  have  held  Agylla  at  leaat,  if  not  other  ^acea 
images  of  thia  period  were  Etruscan ;  how,  then,  on  the  coast,  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  idnga 
do  we  find  the  statae  of  Jupiter  himaelf  ascribed  of  Borne ;  or,  again,  how  much  of  Etruscan  art 
to  an  artist  of  Fregella,  a  V  olsoian  town  on  the  waa  introduced  directly  into  Italy  from  Greece 
livis,  with,  which  the  Bonums  in  Tarquinius*  itself,  aa  is  indicated  in  the  atory  of  Demarataa 
idgn  are  not  known  to  have  had  any  oonneo-  coming  from  Corinth  to  Tarqcinii,  with  the  art- 
tion  f  Besides,  "  Turrianua*'  is  apparently  only  lata  Euchir  and  Eugrammus.  '*  Cunning  hand*' 
another  form  of  "  Tyrrhenua,"  and  seems  to  and  ^*  Cxmning  carver  ?"  Tne  paintings  at  Ar- 
mark  the  arUst  aa  an  JBtruscan.  Are  we,  then,  dea  and  Ciere,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  both  occur 
to  read  Fregcna  inatead  of  Fregells,  or  are  we  in  towns  of  Pelasgian  origin ;  and  the  arts  may 
to  suppose  the  artist's  ftme  to  have  been  so  emi-  have  thus  been  cultivated  to  a  certain  degree  in 
nent  that  the  people  of  FregelliB  had  flnt  invi-  Italy^  even  before  the  beginning  of  any  commu- 
ted him  thither  from  his  own  country,  and  the  nication  with  Greece.  But  the  vases  and  other 
Bunan  Vit^g  afterwards  brought  him  from  Fre-  monuments  now  found  in  Etruscan  towns,  in 
ffdbe  to  Bome  f  In  this  manner,  Polycrates  of  the  ruins  of  Tarquinii,  for  inatance,  and  of  Vulci, 
Bamos  sent  for  Democedes,  the  physician,  from  belong  to  a  later  period,  snd  are  either  actually 
Athens:  and  the  Athenians  had  invited  him  of  Greek  workmanship,  or  were  executed  by 
from  jmna,  where  he  had  first  settled  after  Etruscans  to  whom  Greek  art  was  fiunillar.  See 
leavingnis  own  country,  Croton.  Herodotus,  M.  Bunsen's  "  Discoura,"  in  the  6th  volume  of 
HI.  181.  the  Annals  of  the  Antiquarian  Institate  of  Bome, 

But  the  queation  still  returns.  What  is  meant  p.  40,  &o. 

by  Etruscan  art  I     Are  we  to  understand  this  "  Dionyaius  IV.  61. 
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man  people.  3ut  even  these,  to  judge  from  the  few  extracts  with  which  we  are 
acqaainted>  must  have  been  modernized  in  their  langua^^e ;  for  the  Latin  of  a  law 
ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  is  perfectly  intelli^ble,  and  not  more  ancient  in  its 
forms  than  that  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  whereas  the  few  genuine  monu- 
ments of  the  earliest  times,  the  Hynms  of  the  Salii,  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Husbandry,  Fratres  Arvales,  required  to  be  interpreted  to  the  Romans  of  Cicero's 
time,  like  a  foreign  language ;  and  of  the  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  we  can 
ourselves  judge,  U>t  it  has  ^n  accidentally  preserved  to  our  days,  and  the  mean* 
ing  of  nearly  half  of  it  is  only  to  be  guessed  at.  This  agrees  with  what  Polybius 
says  of  the  language  of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  o(Hicluded  in  the 
first  year  of  the  commonwealth ;  it  was  so  unlike  the  Latin  of  his  own  time,  the 
end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  that  even  those 
who  understood  it  be^t  found  some  things  in  it  which,  with  their  best  attention, 
they  could  scarcely  explain.  Thus,  although  verses  were  undoubtedly  made  and 
sung  in  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  funerals  and  at  feasts,  in  c(MZ)memoration  of  the 
worthy  deeds  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans ;  and  although  some  of  the  actual  sto- 
ries of  the  kings  may,  perhaps,  have  come  down  from  tms  source,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  ever  written,  and  thus  they  were  altered  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  nor  can  any  one  tell  at  what  time  they  attained  to  their  present 
shape.  Traces  of  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  the  kings  may  be  discerned  in 
them ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks  that 
as  we  now  have  them  they  •are  not  earlier  than  the  restoration  of  the  city  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

If  this  be  so,  there  rests  a  veil  not  to  be  removed,  not  only  on  the  particular 
history  of  the  early  Romans,  but  on  that  which  we  should  much  more  desire  to 
know,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Greece  stands  forth  in  such  full  light,  the  nature 
and  power  of  their  genius ;  what  they  thought,  what  they  hated,  and  what  they 
loved.  Yet  although  the  legends  of  the  early  Roman  story  are  neither  historical, 
nor  yet  coeval  with  the  subjects  which  they  celebrate,  still  their  fame  is  so  great, 
and  their  beauty  and  interest  so  surpassing,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  sacri- 
fice them  altogether  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  fact,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
the  plaee  which  they  have  so  long  held  in  Roman  history.  Nor  shall  I  complain 
of  my  readers,  if  they  pass  over  with  indifference  these  attempts  of  mine  to  put 
together  the  meagre  fragments  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  present  them  with  an 
outline  of  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  once  incomplete  and  without  spirit ;  while 
they  read  with  eager  interest  the  immortal  story  of  the  fall  of  Tarquinius,  and  the 
wars  with  Porsenna  and  the  Latins,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  rich 
coloring  of  the  old  heroic  lays  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THX8T0BT  OP  THE  BANISHING  OF  KING  TABQXJINIU8  AND  HIS  HOUSE,  AND  01 

rsEm  ATTEmrrs  to  get  themselves  bbought  back  again. 


"  Vjg  et  Tarqninios  reges,  ftnlmamque  Bqperbam 
Ultoris  Bruti,  fasoesque  videre  receptos  r' 

VntoiL,  JEa.  VI. 

While  kii^  TarquimiiB  was  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  it  chanced  upon  a  time, 
that  from  the  altar'  in  the  court  of  his  palace  there  crawled  out  a  ^^^  Tmtqaimuu, 
smdoe,  which  devoured  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altar.  So  the  king  f7^uiji» j^M^riSMi 
thought  it  not  enough  to  consult  the  soothsayers  of  the  Etruscans  L^i»  '^^jj^  ^ 
whom  he  had  with  him,  but  he  sent  two  of  his  own  sons  to  Del-  phi- 
phi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of  the  Greeks ;  for  the  oracle  of  Delphi'  was  fa- 
mous in  all  lands.  So  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns  went  to  Delphi,  and  they  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus,  that  is,  the  Dullard ;  for  he 
seemed  to  be  wholly  without  wit,  and  he  would  eat  wild  figs  with  honey.'  This 
Lucius  was  not  really  dull,  but  very  subtle ;  and  it  was  for  fear  of  his  uncle's 
cruelty,  that  he  made  himself  as  one  without  sense ;  Hot  he  was  very  rich,  and  he 
feared  lest  king  Tarquinius  should  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance.  So  when 
he  went  to  Delphi  he  carried  with  him  a  staff  of  horn,  and  the  staff  was  hollow,  and 
it  was  filled  within  with  gold,  and  he  gave  the  staff  to  the  oracle^  as  a  likeness 
of  himself ;  for  though  he  seemed  dull,  and  of  no  account  to  look  upon,  yet  he  had 
a  golden  wit  within.  When  the  three  young  men  had  performed  the  kind's  bid- 
di^,  they  asked  the  oracle  for. themselves,  and  they  said,  "  O  Lord  Apollo,  tell 
US  which  of  us  shall  be  long  in  Rome  ?*'  Then  there  came  a  voice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  said,  "  Whichever  of  you  shall  first  kiss  his  mother.''  So  the  sons  of 
Tarquinius  agreed  to  jdraw  lots  between  themselves,  which  of  them  should  first 
kiss  their  mother,  when  they  should  have  returned  to  Rome  ;  and  they  said  they 
would  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  th^  brother  Sextus,  lest  he  should  be  king 
rather  than  they.  But  Lucius  understood  the  mind  of  the  oracle  better ;  so  as 
they  ail  went  down  from  the  temple,  he  stumbled  as  if  by  chance,  and  fell  with 
his  hce  to  the  earth,  and  kissed  the  earth ;  for  he  said,  "  The  earth  is  the  true 
mother  of  us  all." 

Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome,  king  Tarquinius  was  at  war  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Ardea;*  and  as  the  city  was  strong,  his  army  lay  a  long  Hov,Mtbtai«c«orAr. 
while  before  it,  till  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  through  famine.  df'pJSd^^KSif^TS 
So  the  Romans  had  leisure  for  feasting  and  for  diverting  them-  !i;,7howVu'S!ltiI'^ 
selves :  and  once  Titus  and  Aruns^  were  supping  with  their  brother  ^''•^  ^  wonhittt. 

'  Ovid,  Fasti,  U.  711.  ing  them  when  just  taken  out  of  it,  i.  e,  with  the 

Ecoe,  nefos  visu,  mediis  altaribus  sngais  honey  dinging  all  about  them.   Compare  Plan- 

Kxit,  et  extincds  ignibus  exta  rapit.  tus,  Mere.  I.  2,  28,  '^Besinam  ex  meUe  devom- 

'  Xd^  1. 66,  maxime  inclitum  in  tenia  oracn-  to,"  where  the  sense  of  the  preposition  can  hard- 

lam.    The  story  of  the  last  of  the  Boman  kin^  ly  be  distinguished  from  thAt  of  '^  cum."  Grossi 

ending  to  consult  the  orade  at  Delphi,  is  in  it-  and  grossufi  are  imperfect  and  unripe  flgs ;  ei- 

Eelf  nothing  improbable.  We  read  of  the  Aj^l-  ther  those  of  the  wild  flg  which  never  come  to 

Isans  of  .^gyllA  or  Cere  doing  the  same  thmg  perfection,  or  the  yonn^  fruit  of  the  cultivated 

at  an  earlier  x>eriod.   Herodotus,  1. 167.    These  ilg  gathered  before  its  time. 
were  l^rrrhenians,  orPelasgians;  and  there  was       *  Per  ambages  effigiem  ingenii  sui.    Livy,  L 

a  sufficient  mixture  of  the  same  race  in  the  Bo-  56. 

man  people,  to  give  them  a  natorol  connection       *  Livy,  I.  67.    This  is  one  of  the  incongrui- 

with  the  religion  of  Greece.  ties  of  the  story.    Ardea,  in  the  first  year  of  the 

'  A.  Postumins  Albinus,  cotemporary  with  commonwealth,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  do* 

Cato  the  censor,  qnoted  by  Macrooius,  Satur-  pendent  allies  of  Bome.     See  the  famous  treaty 

nalia,  11. 16.    Grossnlos  ex  melle  edebat.    "  £x  with  Carthage,  as  given  by  Polybius,  III.  22. 
BieUe,"  dipping  them  into  the  honey,  and  eat-       *  Livji  !•  67. 
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Sexius,  and  •tbeir  cousin  Tarquinius  of  Collatia  was  supping  with  tbem.  And 
they  disputed  about  their  wi^es,  whose  wife  of  tbem  all  was  the  worthiest  lady. 
Then  said  Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  ''  Let  us  go  and  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  owr 
wives  are  doing,  so  shall  we  know  which  is  the  worthiest."  Upon  this  they  all 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  first  to  Borne ;  and  there  they  found  the  wives  of 
Titus,  and  of  Aruns,  and  of  Seztus,  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  rode 
on  to  Collatia,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night,  but  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  neither  feasting  nor  yet  sleeping,  but  she  was  sittmg  with  all 
her  handmaids  around  her,  and  all*  were  working  at  the  loom.  So  when  they  saw 
this,  they  all  said,  **  Lucretia  is  the  worthiest  lady."  And  she  entertained  her 
husband  and  his  kinsmen,  and  after  that  they  rode  back  to  the  camp  before 
Ardea. 

But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion^  seized  upon  Seztus,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
or  the  wicked  iiMd  of  ho  weut  alone  to  Collatia,  and  Lucretia  received  him  hospitablT, 
f unr.  Lucretia.  for  he  was  her  husband  s  kinsman.  At  nudmght  he  arose  and  went 

to  her  chamber,  and  he  said  that  if  she  yielded  not  to  him,  he  would  slay  her  and 
one  of  her  slaves  with  her,  and  would  say  to  her  husband  that  he  had  slain  her  in  her 
adultery.  So  when  Sextus  had  accomplished  his  wicked  purpose,  he  went  back 
again  to  the  camp. 

Then  Lucretia^  sent  in  haste  to  Eome,  to  pmy  that  her  father  Spurius  Lucretius 
How  Laeretia.  having  told  would  como  to  her;  aud  she  sent  to  Ardea  to  summon  her-husband. 
te!Jl£*t!rfku^?'d!t^  Her  father  brought  along  with  him  Publius  Valerius,  and  her  hus- 
^'*^^'  band  brought  with  him  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus. 

When  they  arrived,  they  asked  earnestly,  "  Is  all  well  V  Then  she  told  them 
of  the  wicKed  deed  of  Sextus,  and  she  said,  "  If  ye  be  men,  avenge  it."  And 
they  all  swore  to  her  that  they  would  avenge  it.  Then  £he  said  again,  "  I  am 
not  guilty ;  yet  must  I  too  share  in  the  punishment  of  this  deed,  lest  any  should 
think  that  they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live."  And  she  drew  a  knife 
from  her  bosom,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart. 

At  that  sight*  her  husband  and  her  father  cried  aloud  ;  but  Lucius  drew  the 

^«r  her  father  and  her  ^^^  ^^^^  *^®  wouud,  aud  hold  it  up,  and  swd,  "  By  this  blood 
kaAndrndhLdoM  bZ  I  swedT,  that  I  will  visit  this  deed  upon  king  Tarquinius,  and  all 
<^e^tW  tKJS^  his  accursed  race ;  neither  shall  any  man  hereafter  be  king  ia 
°~'  Rome,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness."    And  he  gave  the  biife 

to  her  husband,  and  to  her  father,  and  to  PubUus  Valerius.  They  marvelled  to 
hear  such  words  from  him  whom  men  called  dull ;  but  they  swore  also,  and  they 
took  up  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and  carried  it  down  into  the  forum ;  and  they  said, 
**  Behold  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  family  of  Tarquinius."  All  the  people  of 
Collatia  were  moved,  and  the  men  took  up  anns,  and  they  set  a  guard  at  the  gates, 
that  none  might  go  out  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Tarquinius,  and  they  followed 
Lucius  to  Rome.  There,  too,  all  the  people  came  together,  and  the  crier  summoned 
them  to  assemble  before  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  for  Lucius  held  that  office.^'' 
And  Lucius  spoke  to  them  of  all  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  and  his  sons,  and 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus.  And  the  people  in  their  curiee  took  back  from 
Tarquinius  the  sovereign  power,  which  they  had  given  him,  and  they  banished 
him  and  all  his  family.  Then  the  younger  men  followed  Lucius  to  Ardea,  to 
win  over  the  army  there  to  join  them ;  and  the  city  was  left  in  the  charge  of 
Spurius  Lucretius.     But  the  wicked  Tullia  fled  in  haste  from  her  house,  and  al], 

L!vy,  I.  58.  with  Gravis ;  this  would  show  a  oonnexion  be- 

*  Livy,  I.  58.  tween  the  word  and  the  Greek  PafiSf.     It  is 

*  Livy,  I.  69.  very  possible  that  its  early  signification,  as  a 

*  The  tribane  of  the  Celeres  was  to  the  king  cognomen,  may  have  differed  very  little  frbm 
what  the  master  of  the  horse  was  afterwards  to  that  of  Severus.  When  the  signification  of 
tlie  dictator.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  ^^dnlness"  came  to  be  more  confirmed,  the 
t>nttho  extravagance  of  the  story,  in  represent-  story  of  Bratus'  pretended  idiotcy  would  be 
injB^  Bnitus,  though  a  reputed  idiot,  yet  mvested  invented  to  explom  the  ^t  of  so  wise  a  men 
with  such  an  important  office.     Festus  says  being  called  by  such  a  name* 

Ihat  Brutus,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous 
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both  men  and  mromen,  cursed  her  as  she  passed,  and  prayed  that  the  furies  of 
her  father's  blood  might  visit  her  with  vengeance. 

Meanwhfle"  king  Tait^ninins  set  out  with  speed  to  Rome  to  put  down  the 
tumult  But  Lucius  turned  aside  from  the  road,  that  he  might  oftb«iiririiigoatofkiii« 
not  meet  him,  and  came  to  the  camp ;  and  the  soldiers  jojfullj  '^'^^^^£^^7^ 
received  him,  and  they  drove  out  the  sons  of  Tarquuiius.  King  •««fi»«*ii«»^"<«- 
Tarquuiius  came  to  Rome,  but  the  gates  were  shut,  and  they  declared  to  him, 
from  the  walls,  the  sentence  of  bani»iment  which  had  been  passed  agmnst  him 
and  his  family.  So  he  yielded  to  his  fortune,  and  went  to  live  at  Caere  with 
his  sons  Tiius  and  Aruns.  His  other  son,  Seztus,"  went  to  Gabii,  and  the  people 
there,  remembering  how  he  had  betrayed  them  to  his  father,  slew  him.  Then 
the  army  left  the  camp  before  Ardea,  and  went  back  to  Rome.  And  all  men 
said,  "  Let  us  follow  the  good  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius ;  and  let  us  meet  in 
our  centuries,  according  as  he  directed,"  and  let  us  choose  two  men  year  by  year 
to  govern  us,  instead  of  a  kmg."  Then  the  people  met  in  their  centuries  in  the 
Fidd  of  Mars,  and  they  chose  two  men  to  rule  over  them,  Lucius  Junius, 
whom  men  caUed  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

But  the  people'^  were  afraid  of  Lucius  Tan^uinius  for  his  name's  sake,  for  it  seem- 
ed as  though  a  Tarquinius  was  still  king  over  them.  So  they  prayed  ho»  Lodw  T«niaini«, 
him  to  depart  from  Rome,  and  he  went  and  took  all  his  goods  ^dri^^f«]i;?fef  & 
with  him,  and  settled  himself  at  Lavinium.  Then  the  senate  ■*<^'**^*- 
and  tike  people  decreed  that  all  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii  should  be  banished, 
eren  though  they  were  not  of  the  king's  family.  And  the  people  met  again  in 
their  centuries,  and  chose  Publius  Valerius  to  rule  over  them  together  with 
Brutus,  in  the  room  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

Now  at  this  time^'  many  of  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius  were  restored, 
which  Tarquinius  the  tyrant  had  overthrown.  For  the  commons  Tii«iAw«ofth«goodk]iic 
again  chose  their  own  judges,  to  try  all  causes  between  a  man  ■*"*"•  ''•^'^' 
and  hts  neighbor ;  and  they  had  again  their  meetings  and  their  sacrifices  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country,  every  man  in  his  own  tribe  and  in  his  own  district.  And 
lest  there  should  seem  to  be  two  kings  instead  of  one,  it  was  ordered  that  one 
only  of  the  two  should  bear  rule  at  one  time,  and  that  the  lictors,  with  their 
rods  and  axes,  should  walk  before  him  alone.  And  the  two  were  to  bear  rule 
month  by  month. 

Then  king  Tarquinius'*  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  for  all  the  goods  that  had  belonged 
to  him;  and  the  senate,  after  a  while,  decreed  that  the  goods  H«reMiia«oftii« 
should  be  given  back.  But  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  J^^'^J^^^^L^^' 
to  ask  for  his  goods,  had  meetings  with  many  young  men  of 
noble  birth,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  bring  back  lung  Tarquinius.  So  the  young 
men  wrote  letters  to  Tarquinius,  pledging  to  him  their  faith,  and  among  them 
were  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  sons  of  Brutus.  But  a  slave  happened  to  overhear 
them  talking  together,  and  when  he  knew  that  the  letters  were  to  be  given  to 
the  messengers  of  Tarquinhis,  he  went  and  told  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Brutus 
and  to  Publius  Valerius.  Then  they  came,  and  seized  the  young  men  and  theur 
letters,  and  so  the  plot  was  broken  up. 

After  this  there  was  a  strange  and  piteous  sight  to  behold.    Brutus  and 
Publius"  sat  on  their  judgment-seats  in  the  Forum,  and  the  young  ^^  ^^^^^  Bn^mx  ia 
men  were  brought  before  them.  Then  Brutus  bade  the  lictors  to  i^S^nt  •poauaowm 
bind  his  own  two  sons,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  together  with  the  others,  "^ 
and  to  scourge  them  with  rods,  accordmg  to  the  law.     And  after  they  had  been 

"  lAvj,  I.  60.  "  CoDflnles  inde  oomitiis  oentariatiB--ex  com* 
**  livy,  I.  80.    Dionysius  makes  Sextns  live    mentariiB  8er.  Tnllii  creati  sunt.    Livy,  I.  60. 

till  the  Mttle  hy  the  lake  Begillns,  and  describea  **  I^vy*  II*  3. 

him  118  killed  there.    When  the  stories  differ,  ^  Dionysins,  Y.  2. 

I  have  generaUy  followed  livy,  as  the  writer  *  I^vj}  U-  8)  ^ 

of  the  Mst  taste,  and  likely  to  give  the  oldest  "  IAv7>  H*  5* 

and  most  poetical  version  of  them. 
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scoui^ed,  the  lictors  struck  oflf  their  heads  with  their  axes,  hefore  the  eyes  of 
their  father ;  and  Brutus  neither  stirred  from  his  seat,  nor  turned  away  his  eyes 
from  the  sight,  yet  men  saw  as  they  looked  on  him  that  his  heart  was  grieving 
inwardly'"  over  his  children.  Then  they,  marvelled  at  him,  because  he  had  loved 
justice  more  than  his  own  blood,  and  had  not  spared  his  own  children  when 
they  had  been  false  to  their  country,  and  had  ofifended  against  the  law. 

When**  king  Tarquinius  found  that  the  plot  was  broken  up,  he  persuaded  the 
Rnr  a*  neopie  of  vu  peoplc  of  Ycil  and  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  cities  ci  the  Etruscans, 
^'S^&i^Si  to  Uy  to  bring  him  back  to  Rome  by  force  of  wns.  So  they 
i-eto.Br«i«w..ri«n.  assemMcd  their  armies,  and  Tarquinius  led  them  within  the 
Roman  border.  Brutus  and  Publius  led  the  Romans  out  to  meet  them,  and  it 
chanced  that  Brutus  with  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  king 
Tarquinius,  with  the  Etruscan  horse,  met  each  other  in  advance  of  the  main 
battles.  Aruns  seeing  Brutus  in  his  kingly  robe,  and  with  the  hctors  of  a  king 
around  him,  levelled  ms  spear,  and  spurred  his  horse  against  him.  Brutus  met 
him,  and  each  ran  his  spear  through  the  body  of  the  other,  and.  they  both  fell 
dead.  Then  the  horsemen  on  both  parts  fought,  and  afterwards  the  main  battles, 
and  the  Veientians  were  beaten,  but  the  Tarquinians  beat  the  Romans,  and  the 
battle  was  neither  won  nor  lost ;  but  in  the  night  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the 
wood  that  was  hard  by,  and  it  said,  "  One  man  more^  has  fallen  on  the  part  of 
the  Etruscans  than  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ;  the  Romans  are  to  conquer  in 
the  war."  At  tliis  the  Etruscans  were  afndd,  and  believing  the  voice,  they 
immediately  marched  home  to  their  own  country,  while  the  Romans  took  up 
Brutus,  and  carried  him  home  and  buried  him ;  and  Publius  made  an  oration  in 
his  praise,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  mourned  for  him  (or  a  whole  year, 
because  he  had  avenged  Lucretia  well. 

When  Brutus  was  dead,'^  Publius  ruled  over  the  people  himself ;  and  he  began 
HowfabUn.yai«riiiiWM  to  build  a  groat  and  strong  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  Yelia, 
^Sh^^JiiJSA  which  looks  down  upon  the  Forum."  Thb  made  the  people  say, 
"^  «  Publius  wants  to  become  a  king,  and  is  building  a  house  in  a 

strong  place,  as  if  for  a  citadel  where  he  may  live  with  his  guards,  and  oppress 
us."  But  he  called  the  people  together,  and  when  he  went  down  to  them,  the 
lictors  who  walked  before  him  lowered  the  rods  and  the  axes  which  they  bore,  to 
show  that  he  owned  the  people  to  be  greater  than  himself.  He  complained  that 
they  had  mistrusted  him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  build  his  house  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  Velia,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  his  house  should  be  no  strong- 
hold. And  he  called  on  them  to  make  a  law,"  that  whoever  should  try  to  make 
himself  king  should  be  accursed,  and  whosoever  would  m^ht  slay  him.  Also* 
that  if  a  magistrate  were  going  to  scourge  or  kill  any  citizen,  he  might  carry  his 
cause  before  the  people,  and  they  shomd  judge  him.  When  these  laws  were 
passed,  all  men  said,  "  Publius  is  a  lover  of  the  people,  and  seeks  their  good :" 
and  he  was  called  Pophcola,  which  means,  '^  the  people's  friend,"  from  that  day 
forward. 

Then  Publius  called  the  people  iogeihei*^  in  their  centuries,  and  ihey  chose 
Spurius  Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  to  be  their  magbtrate  for  the  year  in 
the  room  of  Brutus.  But  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  strength  was  so  much 
gone,  that  after  a  few  days  he  died.  They  then  chose  in  his  room  Marcus 
Horatius." 

Kow  Publius  and  Marcus  cast  lots  which  should  dedicate  the  temple  to  Jupiter 

^  Eminente  animojpatrio  inter  publics  poena  Palatine,  np  which  the  Via  Sacra  paaBee.    Th« 

ministerium.    livy,  u.  5.  arch  of  TituB  is  on  the  Velian  Hill. 

»  Livy,  II.  6.  »  Livy,  11.  8. 

**  Uno  plus  EtroBOoram  cecidiaBC  in  ade ;  ^  Livy,  II.  8. 

vincero  bello  Romanam.    Livy,  II.  7.  *  The  treaty  with  Carthage  makes  M.  Hura- 

'^  livv,  II.  7.  tins  the  ooIlMgne  of  Bratus :  another  proof  of 

**  It  u  the  rising  ground  just  under  the  the  irreoonoilableness  of  the  common  storf 

with  the  real  but  loet  history. 
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OD  tlie  hill  of  th^  OapitoU  which  kiDg  Tarquinius  had  built ;  and  ^  ^  a.ji«ii«r  a  ih* 
the  ki  feH  to  Marcus»  to  the  great  disconteDt  of  the  friends  of  J2!!&  ho^iS^*^  ^ 
PabHiia.*    So  when  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the  dedication,  "** 

and  had  bis  hand  on  the  door-post  of  the  temple,  and  was  speaking  the  set 
words  of  prayer,  there  came  a  man  running  to  tell  him  that  his  son  was 
dead.  Bat  be  said,  "  Then  let  them  cany  him  out  and  bury  him ;"  and  he 
neither  wept,  nor  lamented,  for  the  words  of  lamentation  ought  not  to  be 
spo&en  when  men  are  praying  to  the  blessed  Rods,  and  dedicating  a  temple 
to  thar  honor.  So  Miucus  honored  the  ffods  aooye  his  son,  and  dedicated  the 
temple  on  the  bill  of  the  Oapitol ;  and  bis  name  was  recorded  on  the  front  of 
the  temple. 

But  when  Idn^  Tarquimus  found  that  the  Veientians  and  Tarquinians  were  not 
able  to  restCMne  hnn  to  his  kingdom,  he  went  to  Clusium,'*  a  city  in  now  uar  ?«««■■*  aMd* 
the  fiurthest  part  of  Etruria,  beyond  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  be-  ZSi!^^  uSTfi^ 
sought  Lars  Porsenna,**  the  king  of  Clusium,  to  aid  him.  So  For-  "^  Tarquw-. 
iouia  raised  a  great  army,  and  marched  against  Rome,  and  attacked  the  Romans  on 
the  hill  Jaioculum,  the  hill  on  the  outside  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and  he 
drove  them  down  from  the  hill  into  the  city.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  oyer 
the  Tiber  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  ^ind  the  Etruscans  followed  close  upon  the 
Bomans  to  win  the  bridge,  but  a  single  man,  named  Horatius  oroMwwfhyAMdorHo. 
Cocles,  stood  fast  upon  the  bridge,  and  faced  the  Etruscans;**  "t^o>«i<^ 
two  others  then  resolved  to  stay  with  him,  Spurius  Lartius  and  l^tus  Herminius ; 
and  these  three  men  stopped  the  Etruscans,  while  the  Romans,  who  had  fled 
over  the  river,  were  bui^  m  cutting  away  the  bridge.  When  it  was  nearly  all 
cut  away,  Horatius  made  his  two  companions  leave  him,  and  pass  over  the 
bridge  into  the  city.  Then  he  stood  alone  on  the  bridge,  and  defied  all  the  army 
of  the  Etruscans ;  and  they  showered  their  javelins  upon  him,  and  he  caught 
them  on  bis  abield,  and  stood  yet  unhurt.  But  just  as  they  were  rushing  on 
him  to  drive  him  from  his  post  by  main  force,  the  last  beams  of  the  bridge  were 
eat  away,  and  it  all  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  into  the  river;  and  while  the 
Etmscaas  wondered,  and  stopped  in  their  course,  Horatius  turned  and  prayed 
to  the  god  of  the  river,  **  O  father^  Tiber,  I  pray  thee  to  receive  these  arms, 
and  me  who  bear  them,  and  to  let  thy  waters  befriend  and  save  me."  Then  he 
leapt  into  the  lirer ;  and  though  the  darts  fell  thick  around  him,  yet  they  did 
not  hit  bim,  and  he  swam  across  to  the  city  safe  and  sound.*^  For  this  the 
Romans  set  up  his  statue  in  the  comitium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he 
could  drive  the  plough  roimd  in  the  space  of  a  whole  day. 

Bat  the  Etruscans  still  lay  before  the  city,  and  the  Romans  suffered  much 
from  faonger.  Then  a  young  man  of  noble  blood,  Caius  Mucins"  H<nrcu»MMiM«Migirt 
by  uame,  went  to  the  senate,  and  offered  to  go  to  the  camp  of  SUrf' h^w  ^b^'lik 
the  Etruscans,  and  to  slay  king  Porsenna.  So  he  crossed  the  •*»»»«*'»«»"»"• 
river  and  made  his  way  into  the  camp,  and  there  he  saw  a  man  sittbg  on  a  high 
]^aoe,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  robe,  and  many  coming  and  going  about  him ;  and 
saying  to  himself,  **  This  must  be  kmg  Porsenna,"  he  went  up  to  his  seat  amidst 
Hud  eiowd,  and  when  he  came  near  to  the  man  he  drew  a  dagger  from  under 
hn  garment,  and  stabbed  him.  But  it  was  the  king's  scribe  whom  he  had  slain, 
who  was  the  king's  chief,  officer ;  so  he  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  king, 

JUvy,  n.  8.  It  10  vain  to  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  these 

^  livy,  II.  9.  events ;  and  none  can  doubt  that  tlie  poetical 

*  "'  Lars,"  like  "  lacmno,"  is  not  an  indi-  stoiy,  which  alone  I  am  wishing  to  preserve, 
vidiud  name,  but  ezpresaes  the  rank  of  the  per-  was  that  given  by  Livy. 

eon^  like^yat.    Micali  connects  it  wiUitheTea-  "  **  A^lescens  nobiUs,"  livy,  II.  12.    Nie- 

tome  word  **Lord."  bnhr  doubts  whether  the  old  stoiy  called  him 

*  livy,  n.  10.  by^  any  other  name  than  Cains.  Madas,  he 
**llberine  pater,  te  sancte.  preoor,  heo  thinks,  was  a  later  addition:  because  the  Macii 
a  el  hunc  mititem  propitio  ;flamine  acd-  had  the  same  oognomen  of  Scavola:  and  he 
/'  livy,  n.  10.  oonaiderB  it  inconsistenty  becaoae  the  Muoil 
Poiybios  says  that  he  was  killed,  VI.  55.  were  plebeians. 
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and  the  guards  tbreatened**  him  with  sharp  tonnents,  unless  he  would  answer 
all  theii  questions.  But  he  ssdd,  "  See  now,  how  little  I  care  for  your  torments;" 
and  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire  that  was  burning  there  dn  the  altar, 
and  he  did  not  move  it  till  it  was  quite  consumed.  Then  king  Porsenna  mar- 
velled at  his  courage,  and  said,  "  Go  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  harmed  thyself 
more  than  me ;  and  thou  art  a  brave  man,  and  I  sen4  thee  back  to  Rome  unhurt 
and  free."  But  Caius  answered,  "  For  this  thou  shalt  get  more  of  my  secret 
than  thy  tortures  could  have  forced  from  me.  Three  hundred  noble  youths  of 
Rome  have  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  take  thy  life.  Mine  was  the  '"rst 
adventure ;  but  the  others  will  each  in  his  turn  lie  in  wait  for  thee.  I  warn  you, 
therefore,  to  look  to  thyself  well."  Then  Caius  was  let  go,  and  went  back  again 
into  the  city. 

But  king  Porsenna  was  greatly  moved,**  and  made  the  Romans  offers  of  peace. 
Of  th«  nuuto  b..  ^  which  they  listened  gladly,  and  gave  up  the  land  beyond  the 
gr|Hmk^|poij«ii»j  'nber,  which  had  been  won  in  former  times  from  the  Veientians  ; 
jqrwtyirito/uieiMidwi  aud  ho  gavc  back  to  them  the  hill  Janiculum.     Besides  this,  the 

Romans  gave  hostages  to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens, 
children  of  noble  fathers,  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  truly  keep,  the  peace 
which  they  had  made.  But  it  chanced,  as  the  camp  of  the  Etruscans  was  near 
the  Tiber,  that  Cloelia,  one  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  her  fellows,  and  fled  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  and  as  the  Etruscans  pursued  them,  Cloelia  spoke  to  the 
other  maidens,  and  persuaded  them,  and  they  rushed  all  into  the  water,  and 
swam  across  the  river,  and  got  safely  over.  At  this  king  Porsenna  marvelled 
more  than  ever,  and  when  the  Romans  sent  back  Cloelia  and  her  fellows  to  him, 
for  they  kept  their  faith  truly,  he  bade  her  go  home  free,  and  he  gave  her  some  of 
the  youths  also  who  were  hostages,  to  choose  whom  she  would ;  and  she  chose 
those  who  were  of  tenderest  age,  and  king  Porsenna  set  them  free.  Then  the 
Romans  gave  lands  to  Caius,  and  set  up  a  statue  of  Cloelia  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  Sacred  Way ;  and  king  Porsenna  led  away  his  army  home  in  peace. 

After  this  king  Porsenna**  made  war  against  the  Latms,  and  his  army  was 
liow  Taniwniut  •ongM  bcatcn,  aud  fled  to  Rome ;  and  the  Romans  received  them  londly, 
faraidfrooiUuiiAtiiia.    ^^^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  thoso  who  wcro  wouudcd,  and  sent  them  back 

safe  to  king  Porsenna.  For  this  the  king  ^ve  back  to  the  Romans  all  the  rest 
of  their  hostages  whom  he  had  still  witli  him,  and  also  the  land  which  they  had 
won  from  the  Veientians.  So  Tarquinius,  seeing  that  there  was  no  more  hope 
of  aid  from  king  Porsenna,  left  Clusium  and  went  to  Tusculum  of  the  Latins ; 
for  Mamilius  Octavius,  the  chief  of  the  Tusculans,  had  married  his  daughter,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Latins  would  restore  him  to  Rome,  for  their  cities  were  many, 
and  when  he  had  been  king  he  had  favored  them  rather  than  the  Romans. 
So  after  a  tune  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins  joined  together  and  made  Octavius 
Mamilius  theu*  general,  and  declared  war  against  the  Romans. 
BonaLSLtgMonac-  Now  PubUus  Yalerius  was  dead,  and  the  Romans  so  loved  and 
**"*  ^'^  honored  him  that  they  buried  him  within  the  city,**  near  the  hill 

Yelia,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  had  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year :  also 
because  the  Romans*^  had  the  Sabines  for  their  enemies  as  well  as  the  Latins, 
they  had  made  one  man  to  be  their  ruler  for  a  time  instead  of  two ;  and  he  was 
called  the  Master  of  the  people,  or  the  commander,  and  he  had  all  the  power 
which  the  kings  of  Rome  had  in  times  past.  So  Aulus  Postumius  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  people  at  this  time,  and  Titus  w^butius  was  the  chief  or  Master  of 
the  horsemen ;  and  they  led  out  the  whole  force  of  the  Romans,  and  met  tha 
Latins  by  the  lake  Regius,  in  the  country  of  Tusculum ;  and  Tarquinius  himself 

"  Hore  I  have  followed  Dionysinfl  rather  than  ••  Livy»  H-  18. 

livy,  becaoBe  in  Livy's  story  Mucius  tolls  Por-  *  Livy,  II.  14, 15. 

senna  in  reward  of  his  generosity  no  more  than  "  Plutarch  in  Publi3oIa|  28.    livy,  II.  16. 

he  had  told  him  at  first  as  a  mere  vaunt  to  ^  livy,  IL  18. 
frighten  him. 
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was  with  the  anny  of  the  Latins,  and  his  son  and  all  the  houses  of  the  Tar- 
quinii :  for  this  was  their  last  hope,  and  fate  was  now  to  determine  whether  the 
Romans  should  be  ruled  over  by  king  Tarquinius,  or  whether  they  should  be  free 
forever. 

There  were  many  Romans  who  had  married  Latin  wives,"*  and  many  Latins 
vho  had  married  wives  from  among  the  Romans.  So  before  the  Ho«r  «ii«  Roman  wonm 
war  began,  it  was  resolved  that  the  women  on  both  sides  might  S'^J.SSdirSlSli'hJSi 
leave  their  husbands  if  they  chose,  and  take  their  virgin  daughters  *•  **^* 
with  them,  and  return  to  their  own  country.  And  all  the  Latin  women,  except 
two,  remained  in  Rome  with  their  husbands :  but  the  Roman  women  loved  Rome 
more  than  their  husbands,  and  took  their  young  daughters  with  them,  and  came 
home  to  the  houses  of  their  fathers. 

Then  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  joined  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus."  There 
might  you  see  kmg  Tarquinius,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  oroMciMtbattkbytiM 
vet  mounted  on  his  horse  and  bearing  his  lance  in  his  hand,  as  ^*  i^iiU"^ 
bravely  as  though  he  were  still  young.  There  was  his  son  Tarquinius,  leading  on 
to  battle  all  the  band  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  whom  the  Romans  had  ban- 
ished for  their  name's  sake,  and  who  thought  it  a  proud  thing  to  win  back  their 
country  by  their  swords,  and  to  become  ajgain  the  royal  house,  to  give  a  king  to 
the  Romans.  There  was  Octavius  Mamilius,  of  Tusculum,  the  leader  of  all  the 
Latins,  who  said,  that  he  would  make  Tarqiunius  his  father  king  once  more  in 
Borne,  and  the  Romans  should  help  the  Latins  in  all  their  wars,  and  Tusculum 
»hoald  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  cities,  whose  people  went  up  together  to  sacri- 
fice to  Jupiter  of  the  Latins,  at  his  temple  on  the  high  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba.  Ajid  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  might  be  seen  Aulus  Postumius,  the 
Master  of  the  people,  and  Titus  ^butius,  the  Master  of  the  horsemen.  There 
also  was  Titxis  Herminius,  who  had  fought  on  the  bridge  by  the  side  of  Horatius 
Gocles,  on  the  day  when  they  saved  Rome  from  king  Porsenna.  There  was 
Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  who  said  he  would  finish  by  the  lake 
Regillus^  the  glorious  work  which  Publius  had  begun  in  Rome ;  for  Publius  had 
driven  out  Tarquinius  and  his  house,  and  had  made  them  live  as  banished  men, 
and  now  they  should  lose  their  lives  as  they  had  lost  their  country.  So  at  the 
first  onset  king  Tarquinius  levelled  his  lance,  and  rode  against  Aulus ;  and  on 
the  left  of  the  battle,  Titus  ^butius  spurred  his  horse  against  Octavius  Mamilius. 
But  king  Tarquinius,  before  he  reached  Aulus,  received  a  wound  in  his  side,  and 
his  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  battle.  And  Titus 
and  Octavius  met  lance  to  lance,  and  Titus  struck  Octavius  on  the  breast,  and 
Octavius  ran  his  lance  through  the  arm  of  Titus.  So  Titus  withdrew  from  the 
battle,  for  his  arm  coidd  no  longer  wield  its  weapon ;  but  Octavius  heeded  not 
his  htirt»  but  when  he  saw  his  Latins  giving  ground,  he  called  to  the  banished 
Bomans  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  and  sent  them  into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
On  they  rushed  so  fiercely  that  neither  man  nor  horse  could  stand  before  them ; 
for  they  thought  how  they  had  been  driven  from  their  coimtry,  and  spoiled  of 
their  goods,  and  they  said  that  they  would  win  back  both  that  day  through  the 
blood  <^  their  enemies. 

Then  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  levelled  his  lance  and  rode  fiercely 
against  Titus  Tarquinius,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  band  of  the  bow  tw  honmM  o« 
'Urquinii.  But  Htus  drew  back,  and  sheltered  himself  amidst  vIS'LiSSZllFtS^ii 
his  band;  and  Marcus  rode  after  him  in  his  fury,  and  plunged  ^'«*>'*^ 
iato  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  a  Latin  ran  his  lance  into  his  side  as  he  was 
rashiDg  on ;  but  his  horse  stayed  not  in  his  career  till  Marcus  dropped  from  him 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Then  the  Romans  feared  yet  more,  and  the  Tarquinii 
chafed  yet  more  vehemently,  till  Aulus,  the  leader  of  the  Romans,  rode  up  with 

*  BioDTBiiis,  VL 1.  ftmilin  decofl  eject!  reges  erant,  ejusdem  inter* 

*  livy,  n.  19.  fecti  forent.    Uvy,  IL  20. 

*  DomeaticA  etuon  e^ori&  aooeDsns,  ut  otjiui 
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his  own  chosen  band ;  and  be  bade  them  level  thdr  lances,  and  slay  all  whose 
faces  were  towards  them,  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  So  the  Eomans 
turned  from  their  flight,  and  Anlus  and  his  chosen  band  fell  upon  the  Tarquinii ; 
and  Aulus  prayed,  and  vowed  that  he  would  raise  a  temple  to  Castor  and  to  Pol- 
lux,^ the  twin  heroes,  if  they  would  aid  him  to  win  the  battle ;  and  he  promised 
to  his  soldiers  that  the  two  who  should  be  the  first  to  In-eak  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  should  receive  a  rich  reward.  When  behold,  there  rode  two  horsemen  at 
the  head  of  his  chosen  band,^  and  they  were  taller  and  fairer  than  after  the  stat- 
ure and  beauty  of  men,  and  they  were  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  their 
horses  were  white  as  snow.  Then  there  was  a  fierce  battle  when  Octavius,  the 
leader  of  the  Latins,  came  up  with  aid  to  rescue  the  Tarquinii ;  (or  Titus  Hermin- 
ius  rode  against  him,  and  ran  his  spear  through  his  body,  and  slew  him  at  one 
blow ;  but  as  he  was  spoiling  him  oi  his  arms,  he  himself  was  struck  by  a  javelin^ 
and  he  was  borne  out  of  the  fight  and  died.  And  the  two  horsemen  on  white 
horses  rode  before  the  Romans ;  and  the  enemy  fled  before  them,  and  the  Teit- 
quinii  were  beaten  down  and  slain,  and  Titus  Tarquinius  was  slain  among  them ; 
and  the  Latins  fled,  and  the  Romans  followed  them  to  their  camp,  and  the  two 
horsemen  on  white  horses  were  the  first  who  broke  into  the  camp.  But  when  the 
camp  was  taken,  and  the  battle  was  fully  won,  Aulus  sought  for  the  two  horse- 
men to  give  them  the  rewards  which  he  had  promised ;  and  they  were  not  found 
either  amongst  the  living  or  amongst  the  dead,  only  there  was  seen  imprinted^ 
on  the  hard  black  rock^  the  mark  of  a  horse's  hoof,  which  no  earthly  horse  had 
ever  made ;  and  the  mark  was  there  to  be  seen  in  after  ages.  And  the  battle  was 
ended,  and  the  sun  went  down. 

Now  they  knew  at  Rome^  that  the  armies  had  joined  battle,  and  as  the  day 

wore  away  all  men  longed  for  tidings.     And  the  sun  went  down, 

•i^and^Ti  SSSTi  and  suddenly  there  were  seen  in  the  forum  two  horsemen,  taller  and 

ihat*tS"^iti«  i^  fairer  than  the  tallest  and  fairest  of  men,  and  they  rode  on  white 

horses,  and  they  were  as  men  just  come  from  the  battle,  and  their 
horses  were  all  bathed  in  foam.  They  alighted  by  the  temple  of  Yesta,  where  a 
spring  of  water  bubbles  up  from  the  ground  and  fills  a  small  deep  pool.  There 
they  washed  away  the  stains  of  the  battle,  and  when  men  crowded  round  them, 
and  asked  for  tidings,  they  told  them  how  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  how 
it  was  won.  And  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  from  the  forum,  and 
were  seen  no  more ;  and  men  sought  for  them  in  every  place,  but  they  were  not 
found. 

Then  Aulus  and  all  the  Romans  knew  how  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  heroes, 
had  heard  his  prayer,  and  had  foueht  for  the  Romans,  and  had  van- 
th«  twinhero6«,CMtor  quishcd  their  enemies,  and  had  been  the  first  to  break  into  the  ene- 
**  "^  mies'  camp,  and  had  themselves,  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 

borne  the  tidings  of  their  victory  to  Rome.  80  Aulus  built  a  temple  according  t« 
his  vow  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  gave  rich  offerings ;  for  he  said,  *'  These  are  the 
rewards  which  I  promised  to  the  two  who  should  first  break  into  the  enemies' 
camp ;  and  the  twin  heroes  have  won  them,  and  they  and  no  mortal  men  have 
won  the  battle  for  Rome  this  day." 

So  perished  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  in  the  great  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus, 
How  Tutiuiniiu,  aft«r  ^"^^  ^^^  ^hc  SOUS  of  king  Tarquinius,  and  his  son-in-law,  Octavius 
««"!;  c«^X''''"iSi  Mamilius,  were  slain  on  that  battle-field.  Thus  king  Tarquinius  saw 
^^^  the  ruin  of  all  his  family  and  of  all  his  house,  and  he  was  left  alone» 

utterly  without  hope.     So  he  went  to  Cumse,^  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  and  there  he 

*^  Livy,  II.  20.  under  La  Colonna,  Labicum,  to  the  ordinary 

^  Dionysins,  VT.  18.  level  of  the  Campagna,  in  going  to  Rome.    Ci- 

^  Cicero,  de  NatnrA  Beonun,  III.  5.  cero  speaks  of  tne  mark  being  visible  *'  in  sili- 

^  Tlie  lake  of  Begillus  is  now  a  small  and  ce  f^  and  silex  is  the  name  given  bv  the  Ronuui 

weedy  pool  surrounded  by  crater-like  banks,  writers  to  the  lava  and  basalt  of  the  neighbor- 

and  with  mnch  lava  or  basalt  about  i1^  situatea  hood  of  Rome. 

at  Romo  height  above  the  plain  on  the  riffht  hand  ^  Dionysios,  VI.  IS. 

of  the  road  as  you  descend  from  the  high  ground  *  Livy,  IL  21. 
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died.  And  thus  the  deeds  of  Tarqumius  and  of  the  wicked  Tullia,  and  of  Sextos 
their  son,  were  visited  upon  their  own  heads ;  and  the  Romans  lived  in  peace,  and 
none  threatened  their  freedom  any  more. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


ROME  AFTER  THE  END  OF  THE  MONARCHY— THE  DIOTATORSmP— THE  TRIB- 
UNES OF  THE  COMMONS. 


sM  Mfi^«-— HXBODOT.  IIL  81. 


Mek  love  to  complete  what  is  imperfect,  and  to  realize  what  is  imaginary. 
The  portraits  of  king  Fergus  and  his  successors  in  Holyrood  palace  .^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 
were  an  attempt  to  give  substance  to  the  phantom  names  of  the  MiUflBM«tfuidiio««u 
early  Scotch  story ;  those  of  the  founders  of  the  oldest  colleges  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  library  betray  the  tendency  to  make  much  out  of  little, 
to  labor  after  a  full  idea  of  those  who  are  only  known  to  us  by  one  particular  ac- 
^n  of  thdr  hves.  So  it  has  fared  with  the  early  history  of  Rome ;  Romulus  and 
Kuma  are  like  king  Fergus ;  John  of  Balliol,  and  Walter  of  Merton,  are  the  coun« 
terparts  of  Seirius  Tulhus,  and  Brutus,  and  Poplicola.  Their  names  were  known, 
and  their  works  were  liyin^ ;  and  men,  longing  to  image  them  to  their  minds  more 
completely,  made  up  by  mvention  for  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  composed  in 
one  case  a  pretended  portrait,  in  the  other  a  pretended  history. 

There  have  been  hundreds,  doubtless,  who  have  looked  on  the  portrait  of  John 
of  Balliol,  and,  imposed  upon  by  the  name  of  portrait  and  by  its  being  the  first  in 
a  series  of  pictures  of  which  the  greater  part  were  undoubtedly  copied  from  the 
life,  have  never  suspected  that  the  painter  knew  no  more  of  the  real  features  of 
his  subject  than  they  did  themselves.  So  it  is  that  we  are  deceived  by  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  wears  the  form  of  annals,  it  professes 
to  msiik  accuiately  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  the 
names  of  the  successive  consuls,  and  it  begins  a  history  which,  going  on  with  these 
same  forms  and  pretensions  to  accuracy,  becomes,  after  a  time,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  really  accurate,  and  ends  with  being  as  authentic  as  any  history  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  earliest  annals  are  as  unreal  as  John  of  BallioFs  portrait ;  there  is 
in  both  cases  the  same  deception.  I  cannot  as  yet  give  a  regular  history  of  the 
Roman  people ;  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  with  the  last  of  the  monarchy,  is  to  notice  the  origin  and  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions, and  for  the  rest,  to  be  contented  with  that  faint  outline  which  alone  can 
be  relied  upon  as  real. 

The  particulars  of  the  expulsion  of  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and  his  family  and 
house,  can  only  be  given,  as  they  already  have  been,  in  their  poeti- 
cal form.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  none  of  them  are  historical,  9o^»S^^X^t. 
but  we  cannot  distmguish  what  are  so.  But  we  may  be  certain, 
whether  Brutus  belonged  to  the  commons,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  or  not,  that  the 
commons  immediately  after  the  revolution  recovered  some  of  the  liffhts  of  which 
the  last  kinfi^  had  deprived  them ;  and  these  rights  were  such  as  did  not  interfere 
with  the  poutical  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  but  yet  restored  to  the  common; 
their  character  of  an  order,  that  is,  a  distinct  body  with  an  internal  organizatioi 
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of  its  own.  The  commons  again  chose  Uieir  judges  to  decide  ordinary  civil  causes 
when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  order,  and  they  again  met  in  their  Com- 
pitalia  and  raganalia,  the  common  festivals  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  neigh- 
borhood in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  They  also  gained  the  important  privOege 
of  being,  even  in  criminal  matters,  judges  of  their  own  members,  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  As  a  burgher  might  appeal  to  the 
people  or  great  council  of  the  burghers,  so  a  commoner  might  appeal  to  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  thus  in  this  respect  the  two  orders  of  the  nation 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  is  said  also  that  a  great  many  of  the  rich- 
est families  of  the  commons  who  belonged  to  the  centuries  of  knights,  or  horsemen, 
were  admitted  as  new  patrician  houses  mto  the  order  of  the  patricians,  or  burghers, 
or  people  of  Rome ;  for  I  must  again  observe,  that  the  Roman  people  or  burghers, 
and  the  Roman  commons,  will  still  for  a  long  period  require  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans  still  possessed  the  domin- 
Forei  n  latioM  of  ^^^  cnjoycd  by  their  king ;  all  the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Latium,  as 
KSSS^B,u]jiuw?f^  we  have  already  seen,  were  subjected  to  them  as  far  as  Terracina. 
ijji.  Tbt  tjnjioy  on  Withiu  twclvc  ycars,  we  cannot  certamly  say  how  much  sooner, 
Tibg  u  eonquend  by  thcsc  wcrc  all  bccomc  independent.     This  is  easily  intelligible,  if  we 

only  take  into  account  the  loss  to  Rome  of  an  able  and  absolute 
king,  the  natural  weakness  of  an  unsettled  government,  and  the  distractions  pro- 
duced by  the  king's  attempts  to  recover  his  throne.  The  Latins  may  have  held, 
as  we  are  told  of  the  Sabines'  in  this  very  time,  that  their  dependent  alliance  with 
Rome  had  been  concluded  with  king  Tarquinius,  and  that  as  he  was  king  no 
longer,  and  as  his  sons  had  been  driven  out  with  him,  all  covenants  between  La- 
tium and  Rome  had  become  null  and  void.  But  it  is  possible  also,  if  the  chro- 
nology of  the  common  story  of  these  times  can  be  at  all  depended  on,  that  the 
Latin  cities  owed  their  independence  to  the  Etruscan  conquest  of  Rome.  For  that 
war,  which  has  been  given  in  its  poetical  version  as  the  war  with  Porsenna,  was 
really  a  great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  nations  southward  of 
Etruria,  in  the  very  front  of  whom  lay  the  Romans.  In  the  very  next  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  king,  according  to  the  common  story,  and  certainly  at  some 
time  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  Etruscans  fell  upon 
Rome.  The  result  of  the  war^  is,  indeed,  as  strangely  disguised  in  the  poetical 
story  as  Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spain  is  in  the  romances.  Rome  was  com- 
pletely conquered ;  all  the  territory  which  the  kings  had  won  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  was  now  lost.'  Rome  itself  was  surrendered  to  the  Etruscan  con- 
queror ;*  his  sovereignty  was  fully  acknowledged,*  the  Romans  gave  up  their  arms 
and  recovered  their  city  and  territory  on  condition  of  renouncing  the  use  of  iron* 
except  for  implements  of  agriculture.  But  this  bondage  did  not  last  long :  the 
Etruscan  power  was  broken  by  a  great  defeat  sustained  before  Aricia ;  for  after 
the  fall  of  Rome  the  conquerors  attacked  Latium,  and  while  besieging  Aricia,  the 
united  force  of  the  Latin  cities,  aided  by  the  Greeks^  of  Cumae,  succeeded  in  de* 

^  Afffac  ircp2  T&v  ovftPo\atmv.    BionysiuSi  V.  2.  "  Dcditio"  meant  may  be  seen  by  the  fonn  pro 

'  Dion^Bius,  V.  40.  served  by  Livy,  I.  88. 

'  This  IS  confessed  in  the  poetical  story :  only  '  The  senate,  says  Dionysins,  V.  84,  voted  him 

it  is  added  that  Porsenna,  out  of  admiration  for  an  ivory  throne,  a  sceptre,  a  golden  crown,  aud 

the  Romans,  gave  the  conquered  land  back  triumphal  robe.    These  very  same  honors  had 

again  to  them  after  the  war.    But  Niebuhr  has  been  voted,  according  to  the  same  writer,  to  the 

well  observed  that  the  Soman  local  tribes,  which  Roman  kizig  Torquinius  Priscus  by  the  Etrus- 

were  thirty  in  number  in  the  da^  of  Ser.  Tul-  cans,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy. 

lius,  appear  reduced  to  twentv  m  the  earliest  III.  62. 

mention  of  them  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin-  •  Pliny,  XXXIV.  14.    In  foedere  quod  expul- 

ius ;  and  it  appears  from  the  account  of  the  v  ei-  sis  re^ibus  populo  Romano  dedit  Porsenna,  no- 

entian  war  of27l,  that  the  Roman  territory  could  minatmi  comprchensum  invenimus,  ne  ferro 

not  then  have  extended  much  beyond  the  hill  nisi  in  agriculture  utcrentur.  Compare  1  Samuol 

Janicnlum.  xiii.  19, 20.    These  passages  from  Tacitus  and 

*  Tadtus.  Histor.  III.  72.    Sedem  Jovis  op-  Pliny  were  first  noticed  by  Beaufort  in  his  Essay 

Imi  maximi, — quam  non  Porsenna  deditA  nrbe,  on  tne  Uncertainty  of  the  Early  Roman  History 

i^qne  Galli  capt&,  temerare  potuissent.    What  ^  Dionysius,  V.  86,  et  VII.  2-11. 
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strojing  their  anny,  and  in  confining  their  power  to  their  own  side  of  the  Tiber.  Still, 
however,  the  Romans  did  not  recover  their  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  and  the  number  of  their  tribes,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  was  consequently 
lessened  by  one  third,  being  reduced  from  thirty  to  twenty. 

Thus,  within  a  short  time  after  the  banishment  of  the  last  king,  the  Bomans  lost 
all  their  territory  on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  their  R«utMM  or  emm 
dominion  over  Latiimi.  A  third  people  were  their  immediate  neigh-  ''*'*  "*  ■'^"'^ 
bors  on  the  northeast,  the  Sabines.  The  cities  of  the  Sabines  reached,  says  Yarro, 
£rom  Reate,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  Borne,  that  is,  according 
to  the  varying  estimate  of  a  day's  journey,'  either  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  sta- 
dia, about  ten  or  twelve  nules.  But  with  the  more  distant  Sabines  of  Beate,  and 
the  high  valley  of  the  Yelinus,  our  history  has  yet  no  concern.  The  line  of  mount- 
ains which  stretches  from  Tiber  to  the  neighborhood  of  Namia  was  a  natural 
division  between  those  Sabines  who  lived  within  it,  and  those  who  had  settled 
without  it,  in  the  lower  country  nearer  Bome.  These  last  were  the  Sabines  of 
Cures,^  twenty-four  miles  from  Bome,  of  Eretum,  five  miles  nearer  to  it,  of  No- 
mentum,  dbout  the  same  distance,  of  Collatia  and  Begillus,  southward  of  the  Anio, 
and  in  the  midst  of  Latium ;  and  at  a  more  ancient  period,  these  same  Sabines 
possessed  Crustumerium,  Caenina,  Antemns,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  two  of  the  very 
hills  which  afterwards  made  up  the  city  of  Bome.  But  hving  so  near  <  a  rt  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  Latins,  these  more  lowland  Sabines  had  become  in  some  de- 
gree Latinized,  and  some  of  their  cities  partook  in  the  worship  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine,^°  together  with  the  Bomans  and  the  Latins,  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
loDg  of  Bome.  Perhaps  they  also  were  lus  dependent  allies,  and,  like  the  Latins, 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Bqme  immediately  after  his  expulsion.  At  any  rate, 
.we  read  of  a  renewal  of  wars  between  them  and  the  Bomans  four  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  and  it  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Attus  Clausus," 
a  citizen  of  Begillus,  as  he  sti'ongly  opposed  the  war,  was  banished  by  his  coim- 
trymen,  and  went  over  to  the  Bomans  with  so  large  a  train  of  followers,  that  he 
was  himself  received  immediately  as  a  burgher,  ^ave  his  name  to  a  new  tribe, 
vhich  was  formed  out  of  those  who  went  over  with  him,  and  obljiined  an  assign- 
ment of  lands  beyond  the  Anio,  between  Fidence  and  Ficulea.  But  when  we  read 
of  the  lake  B^^us  aa  belongmg  to  the  territory  of  Tusculum,' '  and  when  we  also 
find  Nomentum  included  amongst  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins,  which  concluded 
ihe  great  alliance  with  Bome,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  lowland  Sabines  about  this  time  were  forced  to  join  themselves 
some  with  the  Bomans  and  some  with  the  Latins,  being  pressed  by  both  on  dif- 
ferent quarters,  when  the  alliance  between  the  three  nations  was  broken  up.  Thus 
CoUatia,  Begillus,  and  Nomentimi  fell  to  the  Latins ;  and  then  it  may  well  have 
happened  that  the  Claudii  and  Postumii,  with  their  followers,  may  have  preferred 
the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latm,  and  thus  removed  themselves  to  Bome ;  while 
if  Niebtthr's  conjecture  be  true,  that  the  Crustuminian  tribe  as  well  as  the  Clau- 
dian  was  created  at  this  time,  we  might  suppose  that  Crustumeria,  and  other  Sa- 
bine cities  in  its  neighborhood,  whose  very  names  have  perished,  united  themselves 
rather  with  the  Bomans :  certain  it  is  that  from  this  time  forward  we  hear  of  no 
Sabine  city  nearer  to  Bome  than  Eretum,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  nine- 
teen miles  distant  from  it.  It  is  certain  also  that  the  first  enlargement  of  the 
Roman  territory,  after  its  great  diminution  m  the  Etruscan  war,  took  place  towards 
the  northeast,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ;  and  here  were  the  lands  of  the 
only  new  tribes  that  were  added  to  the  Boman  nation,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years^'  after  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth. 

* 

*  Herodotus  reckonB  the  dftv^s  journey  in  one       ^  Aa  sppean  from  the  Btoiy  in  JAvy,  I.  45. 
ptaoe  at  two  hundred  stadia,  fv.  801,  and  in  an-       "  I-i^y,  ll- 10.    Dionysius,  V.  40. 
9ther  plaoe  at  one  hundred  and  tSty  stadia,  V.  58.        ^  livy,  II.  19,  "  ad  lacum  Be^mn  in  agra 

'  Btinsen,  "  Antichi  Stabilimenti  Italid,"  in  Tnsculano." 
the  **  Anmui  dell*  Instltnto  di  Goniapondena       "  The  number  of  tribes  continued  to  bo 

Ajtheologioa,''  VoL  YL  p.  188.  twenty-one  tUl  three  years  after  the  invasion  oi 
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The  chronology  of  this  period  is  confessed  by  Livy"  to  be  one  mass  of  confu 
sion ;  it  was  neither  agreed  when  the  pretended  battle  at  the  laki 
iurM  "ot^«°  t*rS^  Regillas  was  fought,  nor  when  the  first  dictator  was  created ;  aD( 
""''  "^'  accordingly,  Dionysius  sets  both  events  three  years  later  than  the] 

are  placed  by  Livy.  But  a  far  more  surprising  disorder  is  indicated  by  the  re 
turns  of  the  census,  if  we  may  rely  on  them  as  authentic ;  for  these  make  th 
number  of  Roman  citizens  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  beei 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,'*  in  the  year  following  the  expulsion  of  th< 
Tarquinii ;  to  have  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred'*  a 
the  end  of  the  next  ten  years,  and  again  five  years  later  to  have  sunk  to  om 
hundred  and  ten  thousand.'^  It  should  be  added,  that  these  same  returns  gavt 
eighty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  as  the  number  of  citizens,  at  the  first  censui 
of  Servius  Tullius ;  and  for  this  amount  Dionysius  quotes  expressly  the  tables  o 
the  census.  Now,  Niebuhr  rejects  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  as  unhistorical 
but  is  disposed  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  others.  Yet  surely  if  the  censor'} 
tables  are  to  be  believed  in  one  case,  they  may  be  in  the  other ;  a  genuine  recorc 
of  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  might  just  as  well  have  been  preserved  as  that  oi 
8p.  Lucretius  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  although 
Dionysius  gives  the  return  of  the  census  taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  as  on< 
himdred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred,  yet  he  makes  Appius  Claudius,  fivi 
years  afterwards,  give  the  number  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ;*'  and  then, 
although  Appius  quotes  this  number  as  applying  to  the  actual  state  of  things 
yet  the  return  of  the  census,  at  the  end  of  that  same  year,  gives  only  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  actual  tables  of  the  census 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  and  thai 
they  were  afterwards  restored  from  the  annalists,  and  from  the  records  of  differ 
ent  families,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  If  this  were  so,  differeni 
annalists  might  ^ve  different  numbers,  as  they  abo  give  the  names  of  consuls  dif< 
ferently ;  and  exaggeration  might  creep  in  here,  as  in  the  list  of  triumphs,  and 
with  much  less  difficulty.  For  although  Niebuhr's  opinion  is  no  less  probable  than 
ingenious,  that  the  returns  of  the  census  include  the  citizens  of  all  those  foreign 
states  which  enjoyed  reciprocally  with  Rome  each  other's  franchise,  still  the  num- 
bers  in  the  period  under  review  seem  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  common 
arrangement  of  the  events  of  these  years,  but  with  any  probable  arrangement  that 
can  be  devised.  For  if  the  Latins  and  other  foreigners  are  not  included  in  the 
census  of  Poplicola,  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  is  incredibly 
large ;  if  they  are  included,  with  what  other  states  can  we  conceive  the  inter 
change  of  citizenship  to  have  been  contracted  in  the  ten  following  years,  so  as  tc 
have  added  twenty  thousand  names  to  the  return  made  at  the  end  of  that  periods 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  second  pretended  census  of  the  com- 
monwealth, taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  which  gives  an  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens  within  the  military  age,  is  a  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  annalist  or  poet,  whoever  he  was,  who  recorded  the  acts  of  the 
first  dictator. 

But  the  really  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  common- 
pnfTCM  of  dMnm  Wealth  IS  the  tracing,  if  possible,  the  gradual  depression  of  the  com- 
•BODffKthesomia^is.  j^^^^  ^  ^^^  extreme  point  of  misery  which  led  to  the  institution 
of  the  tribuneship.  We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
king,  the  commons  shared  in  th^  advantages  of  the  revolution ;  but  within  a  fe^ 
years  we  find  them  so  oppressed  and  powerless,  that  their  utmost  hopes  aspired, 

the  Gaols,  when  foar  new  ones  were  added,  nun  mode  sed  etiam  anctarom  digereK  po** 

livy,  VI.  6.  sis. 

*•  ll.  21.  Tanti  errores  implicant  temponim,  "  DionyBius,  V.  20. 
aliter  apud  alios  ordinatis  magistratibns^  ut  neo  ^  Dionysius,  V.  76. 
qui  consules  secundum  quosdam,  neo  quid  quo-  ^  Dionysius,  V.  96. 
qie  anno  actum  sit,  in  tant&  vetustate  non  re-       "  Diouysius,  V.  6« 
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not  to  the  assertion  of  political  equality  with  the  burghers,  but  merely  to  the  ob- 
taining protection  from  personal  injuries. 

The  specific  character  of  their  degradation  is  stated  to  have  been  this :  that  there 
prevailed''  among  them  severe  distress,  amounting  in  many  cases  to 
actual  ruin;  that  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  poverty,  they  tJJ,*S.t1h5J  u"*' 


were  in  the  habit  of  borh>wing  money  of  the  burghers ;  that  the 
distress  continuing,  they  became  generally  insolvent ;  and  that  as  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  was  exceedingly  severe,  they  became  liable  in  their  persons  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  buighers,  were  treated  by  them  as  slaves,  confined  as  such  in  their 
workhouses,  kept  to  task-work,  and  often  beaten  at  the  discretion  of  their  task- 
masters. 

In  reading  this  statement,  a  multitude  of  questions  suggest  themselves.  Ex- 
planations and  discussions  must  occupy  a  large  space  in  this  part  of  our  history, 
for  when  the  poetical  stories  have  been  once  given,  there  are  no  materials  left  for 
narrative  or  painting ;  and  general  views  of  the  state  of  a  people,  where  our  means 
of  information  are  so  scanty,  are  little  susceptible  of  liveliness,  and  require  at  every 
step  to  be  defended  and  developed.  The  perfect  character  of  history  in  all  its 
freshness  and  fulness  is  incompatible  with  imperfect  knowledge ;  no  man  can  step 
boldly  or  gracefully  while  he  is  groping  his  way  in  the  dark. 

A  population  of  free  landowners  naturally  engages  the  imagination ;  but  such 
a  state  of  society  requires  either  an  ample  territory  or  an  uninter-  . 

rapted  state  of  peace,  if  it  be  dependent  on  agriculture  alone.  The  ^  itS^Cu  o7  Aa>i, 
Roman  territory  might  be  marched  through  in  a  day  ;  and  after  nooM^Ji'^i^biii 
the  overthrow  of  the  powerful  government  of  Tarquinius,  which,  "'"^ 
by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  kept  war  at  a  distance,  the  lands  of  the  Roman 
commons  were  continually  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  their  neighbors,  and  were 
actually  to  a  large  extent  torn  away  by  the  Etruscan  conquest.  The  burffhers 
suffered  less,  because  their  resources  were  greater :  the  public  tmdivided  land, 
which  they  alone  enjoyed,  was  of  a  very  different  extent  from  the  little  lots  as- 
signed to  each  commoner,  and  besides,  as  being  chiefly  left  in  pasture,  it  suf- 
fered much  less  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy ;  a  burgher's  cattle  might  often 
be  driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighboring  stronghmds,  while  a  commoner's 
com  and  fruit-trees  were  totally  destroyed.  Again,  if  commerce  were  forbidden 
to  a  commoner,  it  certainly  was  not  to  a  burgher ;  and  those  whose  trade  with 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa  was  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  special  treaty,  were  not,  like  the  commoners,  wholly  dependent  on  a  favorable 
season,  or  on  escaping  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  neighboring  people. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commoner  would  be  driven 
to  borrow,  and  on  the  other  how  the  burgher  would  be  able  to  lend. 

Hie  next  step  is  also  plain.     Interest  was  as  yet  wholly  arbitrary ;  and  where 
so  many  were  anxious  to  borrow,  it  was  sure  to  be  high.     Thus  TiMhirhnueriaMb 
again  Uie  commons  became  constantly  more  and  more  involved  *'^ 
and  distressed,  while  the  burghers  engrossed  more  and  more  all  the  wealth  of 
the  commmutjr. 

Sach  a  state  of  things  the  law  of  the  Israelites  had  endeavored  by  every  means 
to  prevent  or  to  mitigate.  If  a  small  proprietor  found  himself  TbtwTerityorthekw 
ruined  by  a  succession  of  unfavorable  seasons,  or  by  an  inroad  of  •f«»«»'«>' •■«»<««»*»«»'• 
the  Philistines  or  Midianites,  and  was  obDged  to  borrow  of  his  richer  neighbor, 
the  law  absolutely  forbade  his  creditor  to  take  any  interest  at  all.  If  be  were 
obliged  to  pledge  his  person  for  payment,  he  was  not  to  serve  his  creditor  with- 
out hope,  for  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  at  the  farthest,  he  was  restored  to  his 
freedom,  and  the  whole  of  his  debt  cancelled.  Or  if  he  had  pledged  his  land  to 
his  creditor,  not  only  was  the  right  secured  to  him  and  to  his  relations  of  redeeming 
it  at  any  time,  but  even  if  not  redeemed  it  was  necessarily  to  return  to  him  or  to  hu 

*  Bee  the  story  of  the  old  oentuiidQ,  in  livy,  XL  28. 
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heirs  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  that  no  Israelite  might  by  any  distress  be  degraded  for<* 
ever  from  the  rank  of  a  freeman  and  a  landowner.     A  far  different  fate  awaited  the 
plebeian  landowner  at  Home.     When  he  found  himself  inyolved  in  a  debt  wldch 
he  could  not  pay,  his  best  resource  was  to  sell  himself  to  his  creditor,  on  the  con- 
dition that  unless  the  debt  were  previously  discharged,  the  creditor,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  stated  term,  should  enter  into  possession  of  his  purchase.     This  Tv^as 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  the  entering  into  a  nezum,"  and  the 
person  who  had  thus  conditionally  sold  himself  was  said  to  be  ''nexus."    When 
the  day  came,  the  creditor  claimed  possession,  and  the  magistrate  awarded  it ; 
and  the  debtor,  thus  given  over,  to  his  purchaser,  addictus,  passed,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  into  his  power ;  and  as  the  sons  were  considered  their  father's 
property,  they  also,  unless  previously  emancipated,  were  included  in  the  sale, 
and  went  into  slavery  together  with  .their  father.     Or  if  a  man,  resolved  not  hy 
hk  own  act  to  sacrifice  his  own  and  his  children's  hberty,  refused  thus  to  sell 
himself,  or,  in  the  Roman  language,  to  enter  into  a'nexum,  and  determined  to 
abide  in  his  own  person  the  consequences'  of  his  .own  debt,  then  he  risked  a  fate 
still  more  fearful.     If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  justice  of  the  claim  had  been 
allowed,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it,  his  creditor  might  arrest  him,  and  bring 
him  before  the  court;  and  if.no  one  then  offered  to  be  his  security,  he  was  given 
over  to  his  creditor,  and  kept  by  him  in  private  custody,  bound  with  a  chain  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight,  and  fed  with  a  pound  of  com  daily.    If  he  still  could  not, 
or  would  not,  come  to  any  terms  vrith  his  creditor,  h^  was  thus  confined  during 
sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  was  brought  before  the  court  in  the  comitium, 
on  three  successive  market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in  order 
to  see  whether  any  one  would  yet  come  forward  in  his  behalf.     On  the  third  mar- 
ket-day, if  no  friend  appeared,  he  was  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  a 
slave  into  a  foreign  land  beyond  the  Tiber ;  that  is,  into  Etruria,  where  there  \ras 
as  yet  no  interchange  of  franchise  with  Rome,  amidst  a  people  of  a  different  lan- 
guage.    Or  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they  might  actually  hew  his  body  in 
pieces ;  and  whether  a  creditor  cut  off  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  than  in  propor- 
tion to  his  debt,'^  he  incurred  no  penalty. 

Aulus  GelUus,  who  wrote  in  the. age  of  the  Antonines,  declares  that  he  had 
never  heard  or  read  of  a  single  instance  in  which  this  concluding  provision  had 
been  acted  upon.  But  who  was  there  to  record  the  partieular  cruelties  of  the 
Roman  burghers  in  the  third  century  of  Rome  ?  and  when  we  are  told  generally 
that  they  enforced  the  law  against  their  debtors  with  merciless  severity,  can  we 
•doubt  that  there  were  individual  monsters,  like  the  Shylock  and  Front  d&  Boeuf 
;of  fiction,  or  the  Earl  <^  Cassilis  of  real  history,  who  would  gratify  their  malice 
against  an  obnocrius  or  obstinate  debtor,  even  to  the  extremest  letter  of  the  law  ? 
It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  this  horrible  lawwas  continued  in  the  twelve 
tables,  for,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  introduced  there  for  the  first  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  made  part  of  a  code  sanctioned  by  the  commons,  when  they 
were  triumjphant  over  their  adversaries.  This  shows,  that  the  extremest  cruelty 
against  an  msolvent  debtor  was  not  repugnant,  in  all  cases,  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  commons  themselves,  and  confirms  the  remark  of  GeUius,  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  breach  of  fedth,  or  a  failure  in  performing 
engageinents,  whether  in  private  matters  or  in  pubUc.     It  explains  also  the  long 

*  For  this  erplanitlion  of  the  term  *'  Nexus,'*  look  had  in  his  hond  omitted  to  insertb    '^  Bi 

see  Niebnhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  ftOl,  et  seqq.  £d.  2.    .  plus  minasve  SQcaeront,  se  frande  esto'*  ("  so" 

*^  See  the  Extracts  fh>m  the  ]sw  of  the  Xn.  is  the  old  form  for  "  sine'').    Besides,  the  last 

tables  in  A.  Gellins,  XX.  1.  §  45,  et  seaq.  Some  penalty,  reserved  for  him  who  continned  obsti« 

modem  writers  have  imagined  that  the  words  nate,  was  likely  to  be  atrodons  in  its  severity. 

"  partes  secanto"  were  to  be  understood  of  a  What  do  we  think  of  the  *^  peine  forte  et  duro'' 

division  of  the  debtor's  property,  and  not  of  his  denounced  by  the  English  law  against  a  prisoner 

person.    But  Niebuhr  well  observes,  that  the  who  refused  to  pleadi  a  penalty  not  repealed  till 

following  provision  alone  refhtessnoh  a  notion;  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  quite  aa 

a  provision  g:iving  to  the  creditor  that  very  se-  cruel  as  that  of  the  law  of  the  XQ.  tablesy  and 

cQiity  in  the  inflictionof  his  cruelty,  which  Bhy^-  not  less  uiguat. 
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patience  of  the  commons  tmdier  their  distress,  and,  when  at  last  it  heeame  too 
grievous  to  endure,  their  extraordinary  moderation  in  remedying  it.  Bererity 
against  a  careless  or  fraudulent  debtor  seemed  to  them  perfectly  just ;  they  only 
desired  protection  in  cases  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or  wanton  cruelty,  and  this 
object  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship,  for  the  trib- 
ime's  power  of  protection  enabled  him  to  interpose  in  defence  of  the  unfortunate 
while  he  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course  against  the  obstinate  and  the  dis- 
honest 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  naturally  accounts  for  the  political  degrada* 
taon  of  the  commons,  and  the  nes^lect  of  the  constitution  of  Serviud  _   ^. 
Tollius.    The  Etruscan  conquest  had  deprived  the  Romans  of  their  eomao.^  m  to  thik 


arms :  how,  amidst  such  general  distress,  could  thef  commons  again 
provide  themselves  with  the  full  arms  of  the  phalanx ;  or  how  could  they  afford 
kisure  for  that  frequent  training  and  practice  in  warlike  exercises,  which  were 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  ?  It  may  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  was  never  in  use  after  the  establishment 
of  the  commonwealth ;  but  it  clearly  never  existed  in  any  perfection.  It  is  quite 
manifest,  that  if  the  heavy-armed  infantry  had  constituted  the  chief  force  of  the 
nation,  and  if  that  infantry,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  had 
conasted  exclusively  of  the  comifions,  the  commons  and  not  the  burghers  would 
soon  have  been  the  masters  of  Rome ;  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  would  have 
drawn  all  power  to  itself,  the  comitia  of  curiae  would  have  been  abolished,  as  in- 
compatible with  the  sovereignty  of  the  true  Roman  people.  The  comitia  of  the 
trib^  would  have  been  wholly  superfluous,  for  where  could  the  commons  have 
had  greater  weight  than  ia  an  assembly  where,  they  formed  exclusively  every 
century  except  si^  ?  Whereas  the  very  contrary  to  all  this  actually  happened : 
the  commons  remained  foi*  more  than  a  century  excluded  from  the  government ; 
the  curisB  retained  all  their  power ;  the  comitia  of  tribes  were  earnestly  desired 
by  the  conmions,  as  the  only  assembly  in  which  they  were  predominant ;  and 
when,  after  many  years,  we  can  trace  any  details  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  we 
find  them  in  great  measure  assimilated  to  those  of  the  tribes,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  their  original  constitution  almost  vanish^. 

Bat  the  comitia  of  centuries  were  not  an  assembly  in  which  the  commons  were 
all-powerful.  We  are  expressly  told"  that  the  burghers'  clients  inaii«ne«.x«reiitdb» 
voted  in  these  centuries ;  and  these  were,  probably,  become  a  moi^  Ihdr**!^!!!!  w"X 
wealthy  and  a  more  numerous  body,  in  proportion  as  the  commons  «»***•  •''»»««rt«^ 
became  more  and  more  distressed  and  miserable.  If  a  third  part  of  the  com- 
nuMis  had  lost  their  lands  by  the  event  of  the  Etruscan  war,  if  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rest  were  so  involved  in  debts  that  their  property  was  scarcely  more  than 
nominally  their  own,  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  many  who  would 
voluntarily  become  chehts,  in  order  to  escape  from  their  actual  misery.  What 
they  lost,  indeed,  by  so  doing,  was  but  little  in  comparison  of  what  they  gained ; 
they  gave  up  their  order,  they  ceased  to  belong  to  a  tribe,  and  became  personally 
dependent  on  their  patron ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  mi^ht  follow  any  retail 
trade  or  maiwifaoture ;  they  retained  their  votes  ia  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and 
were  saved  by  the  protection  of  then:  patron  from  all  the  sufferings  which  were 
the  lot  of  the  insolvent  commoner.  For  as  the  patron  owed  his  client  protection, 
he  was  accounted  infamous  if  he  allowed  him  to  be  reduced  to  beggary :  and  thus 
we  read  of  patrons  granting  lands  to  their  clients,  which,  although  held  by  them 
only  at  will,  were  yet,  under  present  circumstances,  a  far  more  enviable  posses- 
fibn  than  the  freeholds  of  the  commons.  And  whilst  the  clients  had  thus  become 
more  numerous,  so  they  would  also,  from  the  same  causes,  become  more  wealthy, 
and  a  greater  number  of  them  would  thus  be  enrolled  in  the  higher  classes, 
whilst  the  commons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  continually  sinking  to  the  lower. 

"  Livy,  n.  64^     Irata  plelw  Snteresse  oonanlaribtiB  oomitiu  nolnit.     Per  patrai,  cHenteBqna 
|itnim  ooxxfloles  oreatL 
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Yety  amidst  the  general  distress  of  the  commons,  we  meet  with  an  extraordi- 
nary statement  in  one  of  the  speeches'*  in  Dionysius.  that  more  than 
cr  conmoii.  tnm  th«  fom*  hundred  persons  had  been  raised  m  one  year  from  the  infan- 
**  •  •  •  try  to  the  cavalry  service  on  account  of  their  wealth.  Tliis,  strange 
as  it  seems  at  first,  is  probable,  and*full  of  instruction.  When  money  bore  so  high 
a  rate  of  interest,  capital  was  sure  to  increase  itself  rapidly,  and  in  a  time  of  dis- 
tress, whilst  many  become  poorer,  there  are  always  some  also  who,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  become  richer.  The  rich  commons  were  thus  likely  to  increase 
their  fortunes,  whilst  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  were  lo^g  every  thing. 
It  was,  then,  the  interest  of  the  burghers  to  separate  these  from  the  mass  of  the 
commons,  and  to  place  them  in  a  class  which  already  seems  to  have  acquired  its 
character  of  a  moneyed  and  commercial  interest;  a  class  which  resigned  the 
troubles  and  the  honors  of  poUtical  contests  for  the  pursuit  and  safe  enjoyment 
of  riches.  Further,  the  removal  of  the  richest  commoners  from  the  infantry  ser- 
vice rendered  the  oi^;anization  of  the  phalanx  more  and  more  impracticable,  and 
thus  preserved  to  the  burghers,  whether  serving  as  cavalry  or  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, their  old  superiority ;  for  that  the  burghers  in  these  times  dia  sonoietimes 
serve  on  foot,**  although  generally  they  fought  en  horseback,  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  story  of  L.  Tarquitius,  whose  poverty,  it  is  said,  had  forced  him  to  do  so, 
but  by  the  legend  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  Caius  Marcius,  and  of  the  three  hun- 
dred Fabii  who  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
occasion  required  it,  they  were  the  principes  in  rich  armor  who  fought  in  the  van 
of  the  infantry,  although,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  fought  on  horseback ; 
and  as  the  infantry  of  the  neighboring  nations  was  not  better  organized  than  their 
own,  the  horsemen  in  these  early  times  are  constantly  described  as  deciding  the 
issue  of  the  battle.  ^ 

Thus  the  monarchy  was  exchanged  for  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  in  which  the 
.^  ^  ^  burghers  or  patricians  possessed  the  whole  dominion  of  the  state. 

comfTT^imi^  For,  mixed  as  was  the  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
•xiitoency.  ^^^  although  thc  burghers  through  their  clients  exercised  no  small 

control  over  it,  still  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  intrust  it  with  much  power.  In 
the  election  of  consuls,  the  centuries  could  only  choose  out  of  a  number  of  pa- 
trician or  burgher  candidates ;  and  even  after  this  election  it  remained  for  the 
burghers  in  their  great  council  in  the  curiae  to  ratify  or  to  annul  it,  by  conferring 
upon,  or  refusing  to  the  persons  so  elected,  "  the  Imperium  ;**  in  other  words,  that 
sovereign  power  which  belonged  to  the  consuls  as  the  successors  of  the  kings,  and 
which,  except  so  far  as  it  was  limited  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  circle  of 
one  mile  without  them,  by  the  right  of  appeal,  was  absolute  over  life  and  death. 
As  for  any  legislative  power,  in  this  period  of  the  commonwealth,  the  consuls 
were  their  own  law.  Ko  doubt  the  burghers  had  their  customs,  which,  in  all 
great  points,  the  consuls  would  duly  observe,  because  otherwise,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office,  they  would  be  liable  to  arraignment  before  the  curisB,  and  to 
such  punishment  as  that  sovereign  assembly  might  please  to  inflict ;  but  the  com- 
mons had  no  such  security,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  consuls'  judgments  was 
the  particular  grievance  which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  code  of  the 
twelve  tables. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  within  ten  years  of  the  first  institution  of  the  con- 
A  u  c  853  A  a4B9  ^^'  *^®  burghers  found  it  necessary  to  create  a  single  magistrate 
iiMituti'ooo'rtbadieia'.  with  powcrs  still  morc  absolute,  who  was  to  exercise  the  full  sov- 

'^  ereignty  of  a  king,  and  even  without  that  single  check  to  which  the 

kings  of  Home  had  been  subjected.    The  Master  of  the  people,**  that  is,  of  the 

'  That  of  M.  Valerius  ou  resigning  his  die-  foot,  are  given  by  Dionysius,  VI.  88,  and  VIII: 

tatorship  in  the  year  260.     See  Dionysius,  VI.  67,  and  by  Livy,  II.  65.  III.  62.  IV.  88. 

48-^.  *  **  Majgister  populL"    See  Varro,  de  ling. 

"*  Instances  of  battles  won  by  the  cavalry,  Lat,  V.  82.  £d.  MiiUer,  et  Festos  in  "  optiinii 

when  they  had  left  their  horses  and  fought  on  lex.'' 
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bnigheiBy  or,  as  he  was  otherwise  called,  the  Dictator,  was  app<»nted,  it  is  true, 
for  six  months  only ;  and  therefore  liable,  like  the  consuls,  to  be  arraigned,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  might  hare  com- 
mitted during  its  continuance.  But  whilst  he  retained  his  office  he  was  as  abso- 
lute within  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  the  consuls  were  without  them  ;  neither  com* 
moners  nor  burghers  had  any  ris ht  to  appeal  from  his  sentence,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  enjoyed  this  protection  m  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  This  last  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  the  original  appointment  of  the  dictator  was  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution  against  a  party  amongst  the  burghers-  themselves,  rather  than 
ag3UDst  the  commons ;  and  gives  a  probability  to  that  tradition**  which  Livy 
slighted,  namely,  that  the  consuls  who  were  for  the  first  time  superseded  by  "  the 
Master  of  the  burghers,"  were  inclined  to  favor  the  return  of  the  exiled  long.  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  were  the  only  Romans  so  disposed :  and  if  a  strong  minor- 
ity amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  and  probably  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
mons, were  known  to  favor  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  it  is  very  intel- 
ligible that  the  majority  of  the  buighers  should  have  resolved  to  strengthen  the 
actual  government,  and  to  appoint  an  officer  who  might  summarily  punish  all  coi^ 
ipiraiors,  of  whatever  rank,  wnether  belonging  to  the  commons  or  to  the  burghers. 

If  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  the  dictator  because  they  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  appointment  was  not  left  to  their  free 
choice.''  One  of  the  consuls  received  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  declared  dic- 
tator from  tJie  senate ;  he  then  declared  him  dictator,  and  he  was  confirmed  and 
received  the  imperium  by  a  vote  of  the  great  council  of  the  curioB.  The  dictator 
must  previously  have  held  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state,"  that  is,  he  must 
have  been  pretor,  the  old  title  of  the  consuls.  Thus,  afterwards,  when  the  powers 
of  the  original  praetors  were  divided  between  the  consuls  and  praetors  of  the  later 
constitution,  any  man  who  had  been  praetor  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship,  no 
less  than  one  who  had  been  consul. 

Together  with  the  Master  of  the  burghers,  or  dictator,  there  was  always  ap- 
pointed the  Master  of  the  knights  or  horsemen.  In  later  times  this  Tb«  mmw  «r  tk* 
officer  was  always  named  by  the  dictator  himself,  but  at  first  it  *»««•»*«»»«««»«»■ 
seems  as  if  both  alike  were  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  Master  of  the  knights 
was  subject,  like  every  other  citizen,  to  the  Master  of  the  burghers ;  but  his  own 
aathority  was  equally  absolute  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  that  is,  over  the  knights 
and  the  rest  of  the  commons.  Lydus  expressly  says  that  from  his  sentence  there 
was  no  appeal ;  Yarro  says  that  his  power  was  supreme"  over  the  knights  and 
over  the  accensi ;  but  who  are  meant  by  this  last  term  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  the  commons,  driven  to  de- 
spair by  their  distress,  and  exposed  without  protection'  to  the  ca-  gMMdm  or  th*  o«». 
pridous  cruelty  of  t^e  burghers,  resolved  to  endure  their  degraded  mS!uli£l4!St 
state  no  longer.  The  particulars  of  this  second  revolution  are  as  ™»» «**»»•  »«*>««»^ 
uncertain  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  but  thus  much  is  certain, 
and  is  remarkable,  that  the  commons  sought  safety,  not  victory ;  they  desired  to 
escape  from  Rome,  not  to  govern  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the  commons  who  were 
left  in  Borne  gathered  together"  on  the  Aventine,  the  quarter  appropriated  to 
their  order,  and  occupied  the  hill  as  a  fortress ;  but  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
the  most  efficient  part  of  their  body,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  field  as  sol- 
diers, deserted  their  generals,  and  marched  off  to  a  hill'*  beyond  the  Anio ;  that 
IS,  to  a  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager  Bomanus,  the  proper  territory  of  tho 

"  Ex  ftctione  Tarqninia  cssent  (conBules),  id  "  "  Hogister  equitnm,  qnod  snmmapotesiM 

Jnoqne  enim   tnulitur,  i>anim  creditum   sit.  hujiiB  in  cqaites  et  ftcoensos."    Yarro,  ae  L.  L., 

ATy,  n.  81.  V.  82.  Ed.  Miiller. 

"^See  on  this  point  Niebnhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  69l|  "  ^'Piso  aactor  est  in  Aventinnm  seocssio- 

tt  aeqq.  nem  factaxn."    Livj,  11.  82.    So  also  Cicero,  d« 

"  ^^Consnlares  l^re."    Livj,  II.  18.    This,  KepnblicA,  II.  88,  and  Sallast,  Fragm.  Histor. 

in  the  laogoage  of  the  time,  would  have  been  I.  2. 

**  prartorios  le^re."  "  '^  Trans  Anienem  amnem  eat."  livy,  ZL  SSi 
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burghers,  but  inihm  the  district  which  had  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  newlf 
created  tribes  of  the  commons,  the  Crustuminian.'*  Here  they  established  them- 
selves, and  here  they  proposed  to  found  a  new  city  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
would  have  gathered  their  families,  and  the  rest  of  their  ord^  who  were  left 
behind  in  Bome,  and  have  given  up  their  old  city  to  its  original  possessors,  the 
burghers  and  their  clients. 

But  the  burghers  were  as  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  the  commons,  as  the 
Egyptians  in  the  like  case  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  and  they  endeavored,  by  every 
means,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  To  show  how  little  the  commons  thought 
of  gaining  political  power,  we  have  only  to  notice  their  demands.  They  required" 
a  general  cancelling  of  the  obligations  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  release  of  all 
those  whose  persons,  in  default  of  payment,  had  been  assigned  over  to  the  power 
of  their  creditors :  and,  further,  they  insisted  on  having  two**  of  their  own  body 
acknowledged  by  the  burghers  as  their  protectors  ;  and  to  make  this  protection 
effectual,  the  persons  of  those  who  afforded  it  were  to  be  as  inviolable  as  those 
of  the  heralds,  the  sacred  messengers  of  the  gods ;  whosoever  harmed  them  was 
to  be  held  accursed,  and  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity.  To  these 
terms  the  burghers  agreed ;  and  a  solemn  treaty  was  concluded  between  them 
and  the  commons,  as  between  two  distinct  nations ;  and  the  burghers  swore  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  posterity,  that  they  would  hold  inviolable  the  persons 
of  two  officers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  centuries  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  whose  busmess 
it  should  be  to  extend  full  protection  to  any  comiAoner  against  a  sentence  of  the 
consul ;  that  is  to  say,  who  might  rescue  any  debtor  from  the  power  of  his  cred- 
itor, if  they  conceived  it  to  be  capriciously  or  cruelly  exerted.  The  two  officers 
thus  chosen  retained  the  name  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  commons  had  borne 
before :  they  were  called  Tribuni,  or  tribe-masters ;  but  instead  of  being  merely 
the  officers  of  one  particular  tribe, -and  exercising  an  authority  only  over  the 
members  of  their  own  order,  they  were  named  tribunes  of  the  commons  at  large, 
and  their  pow^,  as  protectors  in  stopping  any  exercise  of  oppression  towards 
their  own  body,  extended  over  the  l)urghers,  and  was  by  them  solemnly  acknowl- 
edged. The  number  of  the  tribunes  was,  probably,  suggested  by  Uiat  of  the 
consuls  '^  there  were  to  be  two  chief  officers  of  the  commons,  as  there  were  of 
the  burghers. 

When  these  conditions  had  been  formally  agreed  to,  the  commons  returned  to 
Rome.  The  spot  on  which  thb  great  deliverance  had  been  achieved  became  to 
the  Romans  what  Runnymede  is  to  Englishmen :  the  top  of  the  hilP  was  left 
forever  unenclosed  and  consecrated,  and  an  altar  was  built  on  it,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  Jupiter,  who  strikes  men  with  terror  and  again  delivers  them  from 
their  fear ;  because  the  commons  had  fled  thither  in  fear,  and  were  now  return- 
ing in  safety.    So  the  hill  was  known  forever  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Hill. 

*"  Hence  Yarro  calls  it  "  seceBsio  CroBtome-  and  forwards ;  and  it  may  have  been  raised  to 
nna,^'  de  L.  L.,  Y.  81.  Ed.  Muller.  ten  in  the  year  261,  when  Sp.  Cassias  was  con- 
**  Dionysins,  YI.  88-89.  sol,  and  afterwards  xeduoed  to  its  original  num- 
**  "  Two'^  is  the  number  given  by  Piso  (Livy,  ber,  when  his  popxdar  measures  were  repealed 
n.  58),  -and  by  Cicero,  Fragm.  pro  Corneho,  28.  or  set  aside  by  the  opposite  party.  With  regard 
Ed.  jNobb.,  et  de  RepublicA,  U.  84.  "Two,"  to  the  curi®,  I  agree  with  I^iebuhr,  that  tnoif 
according  to  livy  and  Dionysius,  were  ori^n-  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  tribvines  must 
ally  created,  and  then  three  more  were  added  to  have  been  ratner  a  oonflrmation  or  rejection  of 
the  number  immediately.  *  According  to  Piso,  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  than  an  original  dec- 
there  were  only  two  for  the  first  twenty-three  tion.  This  the  curisa  would  claim  at  every  elec- 
years,  and  by  the  Publilian  law  they  became  five,  tion  made  by  the  centuries ;  and  it  was  tne  o1>- 
Fourteen  years  alter  this,  in  297,  the  number,  ject  of  the  Publilian  law  to  get  rid  of  this  daiin, 
according  to  Livy  and  Dionysius,  was  raised  to  amongst  other  advantages,  by  transferring  the 
ten.  (Livy,  III.  80.  Dionys.  X.  80.)  But  Cice-  appointment  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes, 
ro,  in  his  speech  for  the  tribune  Cornelius,  says  ^  Or,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  by  the  number  of 
that  ten  were  chosen  in  the  very  next  year  after  tribes,  at  this  time  reduced  to  twenty-one,  so 
the  first  institution  of  the  office,  and  chosen  by  tliat  each  decnry  of  tribes  should  have  one  trib- 
the  .comitia  curiata.  So  great  are  the  varieties  une  of  its  own.  But  the  odd  number,  twenty- 
in  the  traditions  of  these  times.  Possibly,  how-  one,  may  seem  to  make  against  this  supposition, 
ever,  the  number  really  was  altered  backwards  *°  Dionysius,  YI.  90. 
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Thus  tke  dissolution  of  the  Boman  nation  was  prevented ;  the  commons  had 
oained  protection ;  their  rights  as  an  order  were  again  and  more  fully  recognized ; 
their  oppressions  were  abated ;  better  times  came  to  relieve  their  distress,  and 
they  became  gradually  more  and  more  fitted  for  a  higher  condition,  to  become 
citizens  and  burghers  of  Rome  in  the  fullest  sense,  sharing  equally  with  the  old 
krghers  in  aU  the  benefits  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BTRIUS  CASSroS— THE  LEAGUE  TTTTH  THE  LATINS  AND  HERNICANS— THE 

AGSASIAN  LAW.— A.  XT.  C.  261-269. 


"ThenoUeBmtTiB 
Hath  told  yoii}  CsBar  was  ambitious. 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  ffrievoos  &alt, 
And  griovopslj  hath  Oiesar  answered  it.'' 

Ol  w^orrdrai  to&  ^if/iov,  irt  veXcftice}  yiwotrro,  rvpawlii  hnrtStvro '  wdvTif  6k  rvVro  UfWf  4*1  rtl 
i^M  riOTtw^ims,  4  Si  rtoTtt  ^  4  ^ir/x^CM  ^  irp6s  roif  vXovff/ovc— Abibtot.  Politic.  V.  6. 


Bruits  and  Poplicola  were  no  doubt  real  characters,  yet  fiction  has  been  so 
busj  with  their  actions,  that  history  cannot  venture  to  admit  them  within  her 
own  proper  domain.  By  a  strange  compensation  of  fortime,  the  first  Roman 
whose  greatness  is  really  historical,  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and 
whose  memory  the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party  who 
destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason,  and  attemptea  tyranny. 
This  was  Spurius  Cassius.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he 
is  bown  as  the  author  of  three  works  to  which  Rome  owed  all  her  future  ^reat- 
ness ;  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  his  second  consulship,  m  his 
third  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Hemicans,  and  procured,  although  with 
the  price  of  his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law. 

L  We  know  that  the  Latins  were  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth 
subject  to  Rome.  We  know  that  almost  immediately  afterwards  ut^  «itk  th*  lio. 
they  most  have  become  independent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  ^ 
may  have  aided  the  Tarquinu  in  some  of  their  attempts  to  effect  their  restoration. 
Bat  the  real  details  of  this  period  cannot  be  discovered :  this  only  is  certain, 
that  in  the  year  of  Rome  261,  the  Latin  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  old 
sationai  number  of  thirty  cities,  concluded  a  loague  with  Bome  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality ;  and  the  record  of  this  treaty,  which  existed  at  Rome  on  a 
hnzen  pilW  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  contained  the  name  of  Spurius  Cassius, 
as  the  coDsul  who  concluded  it,  and  took  the  oaths  to  the  Latin  deputies  on 
behalf  of  the  Romans.  It  may  be  that  the  Roman  burghers  desired  to  obtpia 
the  aid  of  the  Latins  against  their  own  commons,  and  that  the  fear  of  this  imion 
led  the  commons  at  the  Sacred  Hill  to  be  content  with  the  smallest  possible  con- 
cessbns  from  their  adversaries  ;  but  there  was  another  cause  for  the  alliance,  no 
less  natural,  in  the  common  danger  which  threatened  both  Rome  and  Latium 
from  the  growing  power  of  their  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Oscan,  or  Ausonian, 
BuioDS  of  the  .^fiquians  and  the  Yolscians. 

The  thirty  cities  which  at  this  time  formed  the  Latin  state,  and  concluded  the 


'  doero  pro  Bfelbo,  28.    Livy,  II.  88, 
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*  «  «      ^  .,    leaffue  with  Rome,  were  these :'  Ardea,  Aricis,  Bo^illse,  Buben- 
tar  aitte*  of  Latiaml  tiuu.  Conuculum,  GaiTentum,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Corbio,  Cora.  For« 

tuna  or  Foretu,  Gabu,  Laurentum,  Lanuvmm,  Lavimum,  LaTici, 
Nomentum,  Norba,  PrsBneste,  Pedum,  Querquetulum,  Satricum,  Scaptia,  Setia» 
Tellena,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Toleria,  Tricrinum,  Velitrse.  The  situation  of  several 
of  these  places  is  unknown ;  still  the  list  clearly  shows  to  how  short  a  distance 
from  the  Tiber  the  Roman  territory  at  this  time  extended,  and  how  little  was 
retained  of  the  great  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  last  kings  of  Rome.  Between 
this  Latin  confederacy  and  the  Romans  there  was  concluded  a  perpetual  league :' 
"  There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so  loner  as  the  heaven  shall  keep  its  place 
above  the  earth,  and  the  earth  its  place  below  the  heaven :  they  shall  neither 
bring  nor  cause  to  be  brought  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  enemies  a  passage  through  their  land ;  they  shall  aid  each  other  when 
attacked  with  all  their  might,  and  all  spoils  and  plunder  won  by  their  joint  arms 
shall  be  shared  equally  between  them..  Private  causes  shall  be  decided  within 
ten  days,  in  the  courts  of  that  city  where  the  business  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  dispute  may  have  taken  place. '  Further,  it  was  agreed  that  the  command 
of  the  Roman  and  Latin  armies,  on  their  joint  expeditions,  shotdd  one  year*  be 
given  to  the  Roman  general,  and  another  to  the  Latin :  and  to  this  league  nothing 
was  to  be  added,  and  nothing  taken  away,  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
Romans  and  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Latins. 

IL  Seven  years  afterwards  the  same  Spurius  Cassius,  in  his  third  consulship,* 
A.  u.  C.968.  LMgM  concluded  a  similar  lea^e  with  the  cities  of  the  Hemicans.  The 
withtiuHeniioMii.  Hcmicans  were  a  Sabme,  not  a  Latin  people,  and  their  country 
lay  chiefly  in  that  high  valley  which  breaks  the  line  of  the  Apennines  at  Praeneste, 
and  runmng  towards  the  southeast,  falls  at  last  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  The 
number  of  their  cities  was  probably  sixteen ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Ana^nia, 
Verulse,  Alatrium,  and  Ferentinum,  the  names  of  all  are  unknown  to  us.  Ihey, 
like  the  Latbs,  had  been  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome  under  the  last  Tarquinius ; 
they,  too,  had  broken  off  this  connection  after  the  establishment  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  now  renewed  it  on  more  equal  terms  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  ^quians  and  Yolscians.  The  situation  of  their  country,  indeed,  rendered 
their  condition  one  of  peculiar  danger;  it  lay  interposed  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
country  of  these  enemies,  having  the  ^quians  on  the  north,  and  the  Yolscians 
on  the  south,  and  commimicating  witli  the  Latin  cities  and  with  Rome  only  by 
the  opening  in  the  Apennines  already  noticed  under  the  citadel  of  Preeneste. 

*  DionysiuB,  V.  61.  I  hAve  followed  the  read-  and  only  gives  an  additional  proof  of  the~By«te- 
ings  of  uie  Vatican  MS.  given  in  the  varioas  inatio  falsehood  of  the  Roman  annals  in  their 
reading  in  Reiske^s  Edition,  with  Niebnhr^s  aooountsof  the  relations  of  Borne  with  foreign^ 
corrections^  Vol.  II.  p.  19,  2d  Ed.  ers.    It  is  true  that  the  words  of  Cinoiiis,  '*  qao 

*  DionjBius,  VI.  95.  anno,"  do  not  expressly  assert  that  the  com- 

*  Cindos  de  Consulnm  Potestate,  quoted  by  mand  was  held  by  a  Soman  everjr  other  year : 
Festus  in  **  PrsBtor  ad  Portam."  The  whole  and  it  may  be  that  after  the  Hemicans  joined 
passage  is  remarkable.  "  Cincias  ait,  Albanos  the  alliance,  the  Bomans  had  the  command  only 
reram  potitos  usque  ad  Tnllum  regem :  Albi  once  in  three  years.  But  as  the  Latin  states 
deindo  oirutA  usque  ad  P.  Decium  Murem  cos.  were  considerea  as  foiming  one  people,  and  the 


anno  Bomanos  imperatores  ad  exercitum  mit-    the  other  year  by  year. 


tere  oporteret  jussunominis  Latini,  complores  *  Dionysius,  VIII.  69.    T4c  wp^  *E^iMf  i|if* 

nostros  in  Capitollo  a  sole  oriente  auspiciis  ope-  vtyxev  bitoXayat '  o^rac  i*  Ifcav   Amypa^oc    rfiv 

ram  dare  sobtos.    Ubi  aves  addixissent,  mill-  va6i  Aartvovt  vtvoniwv.  Amongst  other  clauses, 

tern  ilium  qui  a  communi  Latio  missus  esset,  tnerefore^  of  the  treaty  was  one  which  secured  to 

ilium  quem  aves  addixerant  preatorem  salutare  the  Hermcans  tlieir  equal  share  of  all  lands  con- 

Bolitum,  qui  cam  provinciam  obtineret  prRtoris  quered  by  the  confederates ;  namely,  one-third 

nomine."    Cincius  lived  in  the  time  of  the  see-  part.    This  is  disfigured  by  the  annaliBt,  whom 

ond  Punic  war,  and  his  works  on  various  points  Livy  copied,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner : 

of  Boman  law  and  antinuities  were  of  high  value,  he  represented  the  Hemicans  as  being  depri  vea 

His  statement,  which  Dears  on  the  face  of  it  a  by  the  treaty  of  two-tMrds  of  their  own  land, 

eharacter  of  authenticity,  is  quite  in  agreement  '*  Cum  Hemids  foedus  ictum,  agri  partes  dua 

with  what  DionysiaB  reports  of  the  treaty  itself,  ademtse."    Llvy,  II.  41. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  glad  to  obtain  the  willing  aid  of  a  brave 
and  numeroiis  people,  whose  position  enabled  them  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the 
Yolscians,  so  soon  as  they  should  break  out  from  their  mountains  upon  the  plain 
of  Latium  or  the  hBls  of  Alba. 

Thus  hj  these  two  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had,  80  far  as  was  possible,  repaired  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  ui^oiteDMortiMMtwc 
Roman  power  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  and  had  reorganized  *'*'*^ 
that  confederacy  to  which,  under  her  last  kings,  Rome  had  been  indebted  for  her 
greatness.  The  wound  was  healed  at  the  very  critical  moment,  before  the  storm  of 
the  great  Yolscian  invasions  burst  upon  Latium.  It  happened  of  necessity  that 
the  Latins,  from  their  position,  bore  the  first  brunt  of  these  attacks ;  Rome  could 
only  be  reached  when  they  were  conquered :  whereas,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Spurius  Cassius,  the  Yolscians,  on  their  fir^t  appearance  in 
Latium,  might  have  been  joined  by  the  Latins ;  or  the  survivinff  cities  of  the  con* 
federacy,  elier  the  conquest  of  some  of  their  number,  might  nave  taken  refuge 
under  Uie  protection  of  the  conquerors. 

But  in  restoring  the  league  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had  only  adopted  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Roman  kings.  8|KCM»impaaMu 
Another,  and  a  far  more  difficult  part,  yet  remained :  to  strengthen  f"^  i**- 
the  state  within ;  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who,  as  citizens,  clumed  their 
share  of  the  public  land,  and  out  of  this, public  land  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
those  who  united  the  two  inconsistent  characters  of  citizenship  and  beggary. 
Spurius  Cassius  proposed,  what  tradition  ascribed  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
kmgs  as  amongst  his  noblest  acts,  an  agrarian  law.  But  he  was  not  a  king ;  and 
it  is  but  too  often  a  thankless  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy,  when  one  of 
thoT  own  members  endeavors  to  benefit  and  to  raise  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  not  of  his  own  order. 

If,  amongst  Niebuhr's  countless  services  to  Roman  history,  any  single  one  may 
claim  our  gratitude  beyond  the  rest,  it  is  his  explanation  of  the  tiu  tn*  dianeur  «i 
true  nature  and  character  of  the  amrian  laws.  Twenty-four  £l!!prh'*,yyg 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  he  first  published  it,  but  it  has  *'^' 
already  overthrown  the  deeply  rooted  false  impressions  which  prevailed  univer- 
sally on  the  subject ;  and  its  truth,  like  Newton's  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
is  not  now  to  be  proved,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  very  comer-stone  of  all  our 
researches  into  the  internal  state  of  the  Roman  people.  I  am  now  to  copy  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  right  undei-standing  of  the  views  and 
merits  of  Spurius  Cassius. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  generally  entertained  in  the  ancient  world,  that 
every  citizen  of  a  country  should  be  a  landholder,  and  that  the  or  th*  pobik  «  a*, 
territory  of  a' state,  so  far  as  it  was  not  left  unenclosed  or  reserved  3S*  iSiJ^^Si 
for  public  purposes,  should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  amongst  •«»»*•  ^^p^"- 
the  citizens.  But  it  would  almost  always  happen  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  left 
unenclosed ;  the  complete  cultivation  of  a  whole  country,  without  distinction  of 
soil,  being  only  the  result  of  an  excess  of  population,  and  therefore  not  taking 
place  till  a  late  period.  The  part  thus  left  out  of  cultivation  was  mostly  kept  as 
pasture,  and  a  revenue  was  raised  from  it,  not  only  from  every  citizen  who  had 
turned  out  sheep  or  cattle  upon  it,  but  also  from  strangers,  who,  although  inca- 
^ble  of  buying  land,  might  yet  rent  a  right  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 
£at  when  a  new  territoir  was  gamed  in  war,  the  richer  parts  of  it  already  in 
eoltivation  were  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  to  pasture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  were  divided,  the  division  could  only  follow  the  general  rule,  and  allot 
an  equal  portion  to  every  citizen.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  practice  at 
Rome,  and  doubtless  in  other  states  of  Italy,  to  allow  individuals  to  occupy  such 
lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  them,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  state 
the  tithe  of  the  produce  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  state  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  and  the  individual  merely  the  occupier.    With  regard  to  the  states 
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the  occupier  wais  merely  a  tenant  at  will ;  but  with  respect  to  other  citizens,  he 
was  like  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  could  alienate  the  land  which  he  occupied 
either  for  a  term  of  years  or  forever,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  its  actual  pro- 
prietor. 

This  public  land  thus  occupied  was  naturally  looked  to  as  a  resource  on  every 
Poitionfl  ef  It  wOT«  admission  of  new  citizens.  They  were  to  receive  their  portion  of 
grmDtodtoiMweitiMDs.  freehold  land,  according  to  the  general  notion  of  a  citizen's  condi- 
tion ;  but  this  land  could  only  be  found  by  a  division  of  that  which  belonged  to 
the  public,  and  by  the  cons^uent  ejectment  of  its  tenants  at  will.  Hence,  in  the 
Greek  states,  every  large  accession  to  the  number  of  citizens'  was  followed  by  a 
call  for  a  division  of  the  public  land ;  and  as  this  division  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  many  existing  interests,  it  was  regarded  with  horror  by  the  old  citizens,*  as  an 
act  of  revolutionary  violence.  For  although  the  land  was  undoubtedly  th6 
property  of  the  state,  and  although  the  occupiers  of  it  were  in  relation  to  the 
state  mere  tenants  at  will,  yet  it  is  in  human  nature  that  a  long  undisturbed 
possession  should  give  a  feeling  of  ownership,  the  more  so,  as  while  the  state's 
claim  lay  dormant,  the  possessor  was  in  fact  the  proprietor ;  and  the  land  would 
thus  be  repeatedly  passing  by  regular  sale  from  one  occupier  to  another.  And 
if  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  the  state's  claiming  its  right,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  price  of  land  thus  occupied  would,  after  some  years  of  undisturbed  possession, 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  actual  freehold. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  English  law,  with  its  characteristic  partiality  to 
Th«  oeeapim  of  iiui  iudividual  and  existing  interests,  would  no  doubt  have  decided,  as 
51i^be*^eto?2  &  it  did  in  the  somewhat  similar  case  of  the  copyholds,  that  the 
piAMon^tiMiuiu.  occupier  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay  his 
tithe  to  the  state.  The  Roman  law,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  spirit  no  less  charac- 
teristic, constantly  asserted  the  utterly  precarious  tenure  of  the  occupier,*  when- 
ever the  state  might  choose  to  take  its  property  into  its  own  hands.  And 
accordmgly,  most  of  the  kings  of  Rome  are  said  to  have  carried  an  agrarian  law, 
that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  public  land  amongst  those 
whom  they  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  '  Yet  it  was  understood  that 
these  new  citizens,  the  Roman  commons,  although  they  received  their  portion  of 
land  as  freehold,  whenever  the  public  land  was  divided,  had  still  no  right  t6 
occupy  it*  while  it  lay  in  the  mass  unallotted ;  while  the  old  burghers,  who 

'  Atovrivot — roXlrai  rt  iirty^d^rro  voAXoftc,  xaX  possideret,^*  was  tmderBtood  by  every  Boman 

i  hfifLOi  rijp  yilv  htv6u  AvaSdcavBat.  Thuoyd.  V.  4.  without  the  addition  of  the  word  "  pablici'^  to 

So,  affoin,  when   the   Cyrensans.  in   Africa  **agri,"  because  the  word  "possidere"  could 

wished  to  increase  the  number  of  their  citizens,  not  in  a  lend  sense  apply  to  private  property, 

they  invited  over  any  Greek  that  chose  to  come,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  common  laa-- 

holdinffout  the  temptation  of  an  allotoient  of  guage  it  is  often  found  inthatfeigniflcatlon. 

land.    Herodotus,  IV.  159.  '  This  was  because  the  plebs  was  not  yet  oon- 

^  Hence  it  was  a  clause  of  the  oath  taken  by  sidered  to  be  a  part  of  the  populus :  ^9^0^  and 
every  member  of  the  court  of  Heliiea  at  Athens,  ir4\ts  were  still  carefully  distinguished,  and  the 
that  ne  would  allow  no  division  of  the  land  of  state,  or  people,  or  buighers,  claimed  the  ex- 
the  Athenians  (Demosthen.  Timocrat.  p.  746) ;  elusive  administration  of  what  mftybo  called 
by  which  it  was  not  meant  that  there  was  any  the  corporate  property  of  the  state.  Those  who 
dream  of  a^  division  of  the  private  property  of  are  acquaintea  with  the  affairs  of  the  colleges 
Athenian  citizens,  but  of  the  public  land  of  the  of  the  English  universities  will  recoIleGt  the 
commonwealth,  which  being  beneficially  en-  somewhat  similar  practice  there  with  regard  to 
joyed  by  the  existing  citizens,  could  not.  with-  fines.  Whatever  benefits  arise  out  of  ue  ad- 
out  loss  to  them,  be  allotted  out  to  fumisn  free-  fninistraiion  of  the  college  property  belong  ex- 
hold  properties,  irXijpoi,  for  any  citizens  newly  dusivelyto  the  ruling  part  of  the  society:  the 
admitted  to  the  franchise.  f^ows  engross  the  fines  to  themselves,  just  as 

*  I  have  used  the  words  "  occupation"  and  the  burghers  at  Bome  eiuoyed  the  exclusive 

"  occupier,"    rather  than   "  possession"   and  right  of  occupying  the  puDUO  land.    But  the 

"  possessor,"  to  express  the  Latin  terms  "  pos-  rents  of  college  lands  are  <Uvided  in  certain 

sessio"  and  "  possessor,"  because  the  English  fixed  proportions  amongst  the  fellows  andechol- 

word  "  possession"  is  often  used  to  denote  what  ars,  the  populus  and  plebs  of  the  society.    And 

is  a  man^s  own  property,  whereas  it  was  an  es-  a  law  which  should  prohibit  the  practice  of 

sential  part  of  the  dennition  of  "  possessio,"  taking  a  fine  on  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of  ool- 

that  it  could  relate  only  to  what  was  not  a  msn^s  lege  propertv,  and  should  order  the  land  to  be 

own  property.    Hence  the  clause  in  the  Licin-  let  at  its  full  value,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 

Ian  law,  "  Ne  quia  plus  quingenta  jugera  agri  scholars  their  due  share  in  all  the  benefits 
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enjoyed  exclusiTely  the  right  of  occupation  with  regard  to  the  undivided  public 
land,  bad  no  share  in  it  whatever  when  it  was  divided,  because  they  ab-eady 
enjoyed  from  ancient  allotment  a  freehold  property  of  their  own.  Thus  the 
public  land  was  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  commons,  so  long  as  it  was  undivided, 
and  became  wholly  lost  to  the  burghers  whenever  it  was  divided. 

Kow  twenty-four  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  as  great  need  of  an  agrarian  law  as  at  any  former  ab  Mmfaa  uw 
period  of  the  Roman  history.  The  loss  of  territory  on  the  right  S^J'tSLiL 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  those  causes  which  had  brought  on  the  ^' 
general  distress  of  the  commons,  and  overwhelmed  them  hopelessly  in  debts, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy ;  and  this  remedy  was  to  be  found,  according  to  pre- 
cedent no  less  than  abstract  justice,  in  an  allotment  of  the  public  land.  For  as 
the  burghers  who  occupied  this  land  had  even  grown  rich  amidst  the  distress  of 
the  commons,  so  they  could  well  afford  to  make  some  sacrifice ;  while  the  reser- 
vation to  them  of  the  exclusive  right  of  occupying  the  public  land  till  it  was 
divided,  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  acquiring  fiesh  possessions,  so  soon  as  the 
oation,  united  and  invigorated  by  the  proposed  relief,  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  new  conquests. 

Spurius  Cassius  accordingly  proposed  an  agrarian  law'^  for  the  division  of  a 
cert£un  proportion  of  the  piwue  land,  while  from  the  occupiers  of  ^^oAv  OMiu  m. 
the  remainder,  he  mtended  to  require  the  regular  payment  of  the  JSCiJ  "^J^iii  ij 
tithe,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  to  apply  the  revenue  *^  >»'»*»•"• 
thus  guned  to  paying  the  commons,  whenever  they  were  called  out  to  serve  as 
soldiers.  Had  he  been  king  he  could  have  carried  the  measure  without  difficulty, 
and  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  invested  with  the  same  glory  which 
r^dered  sacred  the  memory  of  the  good  king  Servius.  But  his  colleague, 
Proculus  Yirginius,"  headed  tjhe  aristocracy  in  resisting  his  law,  and  in  maligning 
the  motives  of  its  author.  His  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  were 
represented  as  derogating  from  the  old  supremacy  of  Home ;  and  this  cry  roused 
the  national  pride  even  of  the  commons  against  him,  as,  four  centuries  afterwards, 
a  similar  charge  of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  allies  ruined  the 
popularity  of  M.  Drusus.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  popidar  feeling  in  favor 
of  his  law  was  so  strong,  that  the  burghers  yielded  to  the  storm  for  the  moment, 
and  consented  to  pass  it.^'    They  followed  the  constant  policy  of  an  aristocracy, 

inz  out  of  the  college  propert^)  would  give  no  been  that  the  law  was  passed,  and  its  execution 

had  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  an  agra-  frandnlently  evaded ;  and  that  the  tribunes  de- 

lian  law  at  Borne.  manded  no  more  than  the  due  execution  of  an 

*  I  have  hero  followed  Niebuhr  (Vol.  n.  188,  existing  law.    And  ho  supposes  that  the  words 

Sd  ed.)  in  assnming  as  the  ori^pnal  proposal  of  of  Dionysius,  roSro  rd  i&yita  dg  riv  6iiitov  tlfftvsx- 

CsB&VAf  what  is  represented^  in  Dionysius  as  $svj  r6v  rt  Kdovtop  hravvs  tlft  ^irfiaywy(af  kqI  ri^v 

the  propcMsal  of  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  to  iva^^-Ki^piivfiv  ix  rAv  ittv^rw  vrdvtv  oIk  davt  vc- 

which  the  senate  assented.    Dionysins,  Vin.  catrfpu  vpoiXOtiv,  VUI.  76,  are  taken  from  some 

75,  76.  Roman  annalist,  who  by  the  words  "ad  populum 

'*  Livy,  n.  41.    This  was  the  great  quarrel  latum*'  meant  the  old  populus,  the  assembly  of 

between  the  nobles  and  the  commons  in  Castile,  the  burffhers  in  their  curiss.    At  an^  rate,  the 

The  oommons  compUuned  that  the  crown  do-  words  cT(  r^  39/iov  dnvtxOtv  seem  to  miply  more 

mains  had  been  so  mnted  away  to  the  nobles,  than  the  mere  communicating  to  the  people 

that  now,  as  the  nobles  were  exemipt  from  tax-  the  knowledge  of  a  decree  of  t|^e  senate.   They 

fttaon,  the  commons  were  obliged  to  defray  all  must  apparently  signify  that  the  decree  of  the 

the  expenses  of  the  pablie  service  at  their  own  senate,  as  a  wfofioiMtfMj  was  submitted  to  the 

piyate  cost.    And  it  was  the  commons*  insist-  people  for  its  acceptance  and  ratification ;  and 

mg  that  the  nobles  should  give  up  the  domains  this  "jMopV  must  have  been  ^e  burffhers  in 

as  oemg  strictly  pnUic  projAarty^  which  detOT-  their  curise,  and  by  its  being  stated  tnat  the 

mined  Uie  nobles  to  take  part  with  the  crown,  bringing  the  measure  before  the  people  put  an 

in  ihe,&moiiB  war  of  the  commons  in  the  reign  end  to  the  agitation,  it  must  surely  be  con- 

\       of  Charier  V.    See  Banke,  Fursten  und  Volker  oeived  that  the  measure  was  not  reiected,  but 

I        Ton  Sud-Eoropa.    VoL  I.  p.  218.  passed.    For  the  words,  Iv^pttv  tls  rlv  j9/mv,  as 

I  "  See  Niebuht,  VoL  IL  p.  196.    He  arffues,  signiijring  '*  to  submit  a  measure  to  the  people 

&tt  as  the  tribunes,  before  the  Publilian  laws,  for  their  confirmation  of  it,"  it  can  hardly  m 

bad  no  power  of  originating  any  legislative  necessary  to  quote  instances,  ro^  Iwypa^ias — 

measure,  and  aa  we  hear  of  their  agitating  the  (vyvp^arras  yvti/ivv  invcyxciv  is  riv  dil/coy.    ThtOK 

cufistion  of  the  agrarian  law,  year  after  year  cya.  VIII.  67. 
utnn  the  death  of  Casslua,  the  &ct  must  have 

/ 
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to  separate  the  people  from  their  leaders,  to  pacify  the  former  by  a  momcntai^ 
resignation  of  the  point  in  dispute;  and  then  to  watch  their  time  for  destroying 
the  latter,  that  so  when  the  popular  party  is  deprived  of  its  defenders,  they  may 
wrest  from  its  hands  that  concessicm  which  it  is  then  unable  to  retain. 

When,  therefore,  the  year  was  over,  and  Spurius  Cassius  was  no  longer  consul, 
spoiioa  cn^iis  k  im.  ^ho  burghcrs  knew  that  their  hour  of  vengeance  had  arrived. 
Kfte^  TSlumnli!  3er.  Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius''  were  the  new  consuls ;  Kdeso 
•BdtxMtttod.  Fabius,  the  consul's  brother,  and  Lucius  Valerius,  were  the  inquis- 

itors of  blood,  quaestores  parricidii,  who,  as  they  tried  all  capital  offences  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  burghers  or  commons,  were  also  empowered  to  bring  any  of- 
fender at  once  before  those  supreme  tribunals,  instead  of  taking  cognizance  of  his 
case  themselves.  Cassius  was  charged  with  a  treasonable  attempt  to.  make  him- 
self king,  and  the  burghers,  assembled  in  their  curiae,  found  him  guilty.  He 
shared  the  fate  of  Agis  and  of  Marino  Falieri ;  he  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a 
traitor,  and  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  law,  scourged  and  be- 
headed, and  his  tiouse  razed  to  the  rround. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ASCENDENCY  OP  THE  ARISTOCRACY—THE  FABU  AND  THEIR  SEVEN  CONSUIf- 

SHIPS— THE  PUBLUJAN  LAW.— A.  U.  C,  269-288. 


— Thtjotd.  VIII.  66. 

"  LcB  abns  r^oons  avaient  brav6  la  force  et  ddpass^  la  pr^vojanoe  des  andeimes  loia :  il  Mlait 
des  garanties  nouvellea,  explicitea,  rev^tnea  de  la  aanotion  da  parloment  tout  entier.  C^tait  na 
lion  fkire  one  de  renouveler  Taffaement  des  promeBaes  tant  de  fois  yiol^eB|  des  atatnta  si  long*- 
tempa  oubti^a.^' — GvizoTi  B6volatioii  d'Angletoirei  Livre  I.  p.  45. 


The  release  of  all  existing  dehts  by  the  covenant  concluded  at  the  Sacred  HiU, 
bmrhm  ekim  ^^^  *^®  appointmcut  of  the  tribunes  to  prevent  any  tyrannical  en- 
^•^y**^^  forcement  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  for  the  time  to  comey 
"^  had  relieved  the  Roman  commons  from  the  extreme  of  personal 

degradation  and  misery.  But  their  political  condition  had  made  no  perceptible 
advances ;  their  election  of  their  own  tribunes  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
burghers ;  and  their  choice  of  consuls,  subject  also  to  the  same  approval,  was 
further  limited  to  such  candidates  as  belonged  to  the  burghers'  order.  Even 
this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  burghers ;  the  death  of  Spurius  Cassius  enabled 
them  to  dare  any  usurpation ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the^  needed  a  more  ab- 
solute power  than  ever,  in  order  to  evade  their  own  concession  in  consenting  to 
his  agrarian  law.     Accordingly,  they  proposed  to  elect^  the  consuls  themselves, 

"  Livy,  n.  41.  ation  then  made  in  the  oonatitution.    And  Zo» 

>  See  Niebnhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  202,  et  aeqq.  Dlo-  naraa.  who  oopiea  Dion  Cassina,  aaya  expressly 

nyaiua  and  LIvy  both  aacribe  the  election  of  that  tne  commons,  in  tiie  year  878,  inaiated  on 

^milioa  and  Faoiaa  to  the  influence  of  the  pa-  electing  one  of  the  conauls,  for  at  that  time  both 

tridans ;  but  Dionyaitia  (VIII.  88)  farther  noti-  were  choaen  by  the  patrioiana.   It  aeema,  there- 

oes  their  coming  into  office  aa  a  marked  period  fore,  probable  that  the  period  fh>m  270  to  27S 

in  the  Soman  hiatory,  and  mentiona  the  date,  was  marked  by  a  decided  nsorpation  on  the  na«| 

and  the  name  of  the  ardion  at  Athena  for  that  of  the  bai^hers,  and  that  during  that  time  ib,eT 

jear;  aaifthere  had  been  aome  important  alter-  alone  dected  both  conauJa. 
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and  only  to  require  the  confirmation  of  them  hy  the  centuries ;  a  form  which 
would  be  as  unessential  as  the  crowd's  acceptance  of  the  king  at  an  English  cor- 
oDstioOf  inasmuch  as  it  was  always  by  the  vote  of  the  burghers  in  their  curiae 
that  the  imperium  or  sovereignty  was  conferred-;  and  when  a  consul  was  already 
in  possession  of  this,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  centuries  acknowledged  his  title 
or  not.     In  this  manner  were  Lucius  ^milius,  and  Kseso  Fabius,  .  „  ^  ^ 
the  prosecutor  of  Spurius  Oassius,  chosen  consuls  by  the  burghers ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  commons  demanded  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
)sLw ;  the  consuls  satisfied  the  object  of  those  who  had  elected  them,  and  the  law 
remained  a  dead  letter.    The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in  the  .  _  ^ 
elections  of  the  following  year,  and  was  attended  with  the  same 
result ;  the  other  prosecutor  of  Cassius,  L.  Valerius,  was  now  chosen  by  the 
bm^hers,  and  with  him  another  member  of  the  Fabian  house,  Marcus,  the  brother 
of  Eaeso  and  of  Quintus. 

But  the  complete  usurpation  of  the  consulship  by  the  burghers  served  to  call 
into  action  the  hitherto  untried  powers  of  the  tribuneship.  In  the  n,  wi„m  pntMi 
year  27 1,  the  tribune  Caius  Msenius'  set  the  first  example  of  ex-  JiJjnT^tiJ.**^ 
tendbg  the  protection  of  his  sacred  office  to  those  of  the  com-  *°'^*^ 
mons,  who  on  pubUc  grounds  resisted  the  sovereignty  of  the  consuls,  by  refusing 
to  serve  as  solc^rs.  This  was  the  weapon  so  often  ased  from  this  time  forwards 
in  defence  of  the  popular  cause :  the  Iloman  commons,  like  those  of  England, 
sought  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances  by  refusing  to  aid  the  government  in  its 
wars ;  they  refused  to  furnish  men,  as  our  fathers  refused  to  furnish  money. 
But  the  firet  exercise  of  this  privilege  was  overborne  with  a  high  hand ;  the  con- 
sols held  their  enlistment  of  soldiers  without  the  city ;  there  the  tribunes'  pro- 
tection had  no  force ;  and  if  any  man  refused  to  appear,  and  kept  his  person  safe 
within  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  aid,  the  consuls  proceeded  to  lay  waste  his  land, 
and  to  bum  and  destroy  his  stock  and  buildings,  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign 
power  which,  except  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  altogether  unlimited.  Ac- 
cordingly the  tribimes'  opposition  totally  failed,  and  the  consuls  obtained  the  army 
which  they  wanted. 

But  there  is  an  undying  power  in  justice  which  no  oppression  can  altogether 
put  down.     Gains  Msenius  had  failed,  but  his  attempt  was  not  Th«  emtariM  rMcrnr 
entirely  fruitless;  a  spirit  was  excited  amongst  the  commons  tiHS^t^i^^* 
which  induced  the  burghers  the  next  year,  after  long  disputes  and  """^ 
delays,  to  choose  for  one  of  the  consuls  a  man  weU  affected  to  the  cause  of  the 
commons ;  and  the  year  afterwards  it  was  a^eed  by  both  orders  ^*j  ^  „^ 
that  the  election  should  be  divided  between  them ;  that  one  consul 
should  be  chosen  by  the  burghers  in  their  curiae,  and  the  other  by  the  whole 
people  in  ihear  centuries.    StiU,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  votes 
ai  tiie  buxghers'  clients  were  at  this  time  so  numerous  in  the  centuries,  as  to  give 
to  their  patrons  no  small  influence  even  in  the  election  of  that  consul  who  was 
particularly  to  be  the  representative  of  the  commons.    Yet  the  commons  regarded 
the  change  as  a  triumph,  and  it  was  marked  as  a  memorable  event*  in  the  annals, 
that  in  the  year  273,  Kseso  Fabius  was  again  chosen  consul  by  the  burghers,  and 
that  Spurius  Furius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the  people  in  their  centuries. 

The  refusal  of  the  burghers  to  execute  the  agrarian  law  still  rankled  in  the 
minds -of  the  commons;  and  when  men  were  again  wanted  to  A.n.crs.  Th«R». 
serve  against  the  ./Equians  and  Yeientians,  Spurius  Licinius,^  one  SLeWM'^be  bSuo 
of  the  tribunes,  again  offered  his  protection  to  those  who  refused  ^^  ^ U^ 
to  enlist  But  his  colleagues  betrayed  him,  and  either  as  being  a  *^ 
majority  of  the  college  overruled  the  opposition  of  Licinius,  or  by  an  abuse  of 
thor  peculiar  power,  offered  their  protection  to  the  consuls  in  enforcing  their 

'IKonygJug,  VIIL  87.  « livy,  II.  48. 

*ZoDans,  Vn.  17.    XHohtbIiis,  IX.  1. 
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orders  against  the  refractory.  Thus  an  army  was  raised ;  bat  the  soldiers  who 
followed  Kaeso  Fabius  into  the  field,  regarded  him  and  the  burghers  as  more  their 
enemies  than  the  Yeientians,  and  according  to  the  Eoman  annsdists,  they  refused 
to  conquer,  and  retreated  before  an  enemy  whom  they  could  hare  vanquished  if 
they  would.  This  is  merely  the  habitual  style  of  Roman  airogance ;  but  that 
brave  men  may  be  found  capable  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  rather  than  risk  the  possibility  of  winning  a  victory  for  a  commander 
whom  they  detest,  we  know,  not  merely  from  the  suspicious  accounts  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  but  from  the  experience  of  our  own  nav^  service  in  the  last  war,  in 
one  memorable  instance  as  melancholy  as  it  was  notoriousi 

Marcus  Fabius  was  again  chosen  as  the  burghers'  consul  for  the  next  year,  and 
A.  u.  a  >T4.  Th*  CIn.  Manlius'  was  elected  by  the  centuries.  Another  attempt  to 
JSTae^^Si^if'E  stop  the  raisins  of  an  army  was  made  by  the  tribune  Tiberius 
*"°™*^  Pontificius,'  and  was  again  baffled  by  the  opposition  of  his  col- 

leagues. But  this  year  wlfmessed  an  accession  to  the  cause  of  the  commpns,  of 
importance  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  defection  of  the  majority  of 
the  tribunes.  The  Fabian  house  had  now  been  in  possession  of  one  place  in  the 
consulship  for  six  years  without  interruption,  a  clear  proof  that  no  other  house 
among  the  burghers  could  compare  with  them  in  credit  and  in  power.  Standing 
at  the  head  of  their  order,  they  had  been  most  zealous  in  its  cause,  and  had  in- 
curred proportionably  the  hatred  of  the  commons.  But  they  had  men  amongst 
them  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  so  hated  by  their  countrymen, 
as  that  their  own  soldiers  should  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  than  conquer  under  the  command  of  a  Fabius.  Thus  the  new  .consul, 
Marcus  Fabius,  was  resolved  to  conciliate  the  commons  ;^  he  succeeded,  so  far  as 
to  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  Veientians ;  in  the  battle^  he  and  his  brothers 
fought  as  men  who  cared  for  nothing  else  than  to  recover  their  countrymen's 
love  ;  Quintus  Fabius,  the  consul  of  the  year  272,  was  killed ;  but  the  Romans 
gained  the  victory.  Then  the  Fabii,  to  show  that  thqy  were  in  earnest,  persuaded 
the  burghers  to  divide  amongst  their  houses  the  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers ; 
they  themselves  took  charge  of  a  greater  number  than  any  other  house,  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  which  they  had  undertaken  with  all  kindness  and  liberality.- 
Thus,  when  the  burghers  named  Eseso  Fabius  to  be  again  their  consul,  he  was 
as  acceptable  to  the  centmies  as  his  colleague  whom  they  themselves  appointed, 
Titus  Virginias. 

Eseso  Sid  not  delay  an  instant  in  showing  that  his  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
A.  u  a  ns  Mi  commons  was  sinbere  ;  he  immediately*  required  that  the  agrariaa 
oon^f  tiM  F»ba  ufS*  law  of  Spurius  Cassius  should  be  duly  carried  into  effect.  But 
ent'^y  SI  vlitt!  tho  burghers  treated  him  with  scorn ;  the  consul,  they  sidd,  bad 

forgotten  himself,  and  the  applause  of  the  conmxons  had  intoxi- 
cated him.  Then. Elaeso  and  all  his  house,  finding  themselves  reproached  for 
having  deserted  their  former  cause,  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether.  The  war 
with  the  Veientians  showed  them  how  they  might  still  be  useful  to  their  old 
country :  they  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera,  a  little  stream  that  runs 
into  the  Tiber  from  the  west,  a  few  miles  above  Rome.  Here  they  settled  with 
then:  wives  and  families,^^  with  a  large  train  of  clients,"  and  with  some  of  the 
burghers  als^  who  were  connected  with  them  by  personal  ties,  and  who  resolved 
to  share  their  fortune.  The  Fabii  left  Rome  as  the  Claudii  had  left  Regillus  a 
few  years  before ;  they  wished  to  establish  themselves  as  a  Latin  colony  in 
Etruria,  serving  the  cause  of  Rome  even  while  they  had  renounced  her.    But  two 

*  Patres — "a,  Fabmm  oonflnlem  cre^t :  Fabio        '  Llvy.  II.  48. 

collega  Cn.  ManliuB  datur.    lAvy,  II.  48.  "  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  11.  p.  219.    Aldus  Qel- 

"  Livy,  n.  44.  UoB  says,  Sex  et  treoenti  Faoii  cam  famillis  buIb 

"^  Neque  immemor  eius,  qnod  initio  consTila-  — curcumventi  perienint. 

tus  imbiberat,  reoonduandi  animos  plebiB^  <&c.  "  UsXdras  rt  rod^  lovrdv  swayifuvoi  Koi  ^£Xo«$' 

IiivY,  IL  47.  ad  fin.  and  affain,  a  little  below,  rd  /ii¥  irXct0v  rcXariH 

*  Uvy,  II.  45-47.  re  koI  traipmv  ^,    Blonysius,  IX.  15. 
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years  afterwards  they  fell  victims  to  the  Yeientians,  who  surprised  ^^^ 

them,  pat  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  theu:  settlement. 

The  commons  had  gained  strength  and  confidence  from  the  coming  over  of 

the  Fabii  to  their  cause ;  they  gratefully  honored  the  spirit  which         ba^mfh 

bad  made  them  leaye  Bome,  and  when  they  heard  of  their  over-  tueSbS«u«»wf 
throw,  they  at  once  accused  the  burghers  of  havmg  treacherously 
betrayed  Uiem.     Htus  Menenius,  one  of  the  consuls,  had  been  quietly  lying 
encamped^  near  the  Cremera  when  the  Fabii  were  cut  off.     He  was  accused, 
therefore,  in  the  following  year  of  treason,  and  was  condemned;  ^^j^^ 
bat  the  tribunes  themselves  pressed  for  no  heavier  sentence  than 
a  fine,  although  he  actually  died  from  vexation  and  shame  at  having  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  sentence.    In  the  next  year"  another  consul  was  ^  ^  ^j^^, 
accused  bv  the  tribunes,  because  he  had  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  YeientiaDS,  but  he  defended  himself  manfully,  and  was  acquitted. 

This  habit  of  acting  on  the  offensive  for  two  successive  years  emboldened  the 
(xtmmons,  and  they  now  began  again  to  call  for  the  execution  of  Qmaamkapmehmtkm 
the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius.  The  ccosuls  L.  Furius  and  C.  Man-  ^SStkHSTSU^ 
liosresbted  this  demand  during  their  year  of  office,  but  as  soon  '^^''* 
as  that  was  expired,  Cn.  Genucius,^^  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  them  both 
before  the  commons  for  the  wrong  done  to  that  order.  A.t  cm 

The  burghers  were  now  alarmed,  for  they  saw  that  the  commons  were  learning 
their  own  strength,  and  putting  it  in  practice.  They  desired,  ^^  .  „  ^ 
any  risk,  to  produce  a  reaction,  and  they  acted  at  Rome  as  the  '^{{f'J;^^  *^ 
Spartans  some  years  afterwards  treated  their  Helots,  or  as  the 
Yeoetian  nobles  in  modem  times  silenced  those  bold  spirits  whom  they  dreaded. 
On  the  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  consuls,  Genucius  the  trib- 
one  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.^'' 

The  secrecy  and  treachery  of  assassination  are  always  terrifying  to  a  popular 

party,  who  have  ndther  the  organization  among  themselves  to  be  ^^ ..     - 

able  to  concert  reprisals,  nor  wealth  enough  to  bribe  an  assassin,  tntniMVeieroptiSliia 
eren  if  no  better  feeling  restrained  them  from  seeking  such  aid.  ^""^ 
Beades,  the  burgbers  were  not  satisfied  with  a  single  murder;  others  whom  they 
dreaded  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  same  means  as  Genucius ;  and  like  the 
Athenian  aristocratical  conspirators  in  the  Feloponnesian  war,  they  freely  used 
the  assasdn's  dagger  to  secure  their  ascendency."  Thus  the  tribunes  for  awhile 
were  silenced,  and  the  consids  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers  to  serve  against  the 
iSquians  and  Volscians.  Amount  the  rest  was*  one  Yolero  Publilius,"  who  had 
served  before  as  a  centurion,  and  who  was  now  called  on  to  serve  as  a  common 
soldier ;  he  refused  to  obey,  and  being  a  man  of  great  vigor  and  activity,  he 
excited  the  commons  to  support  him,  and  the  consuls  and  their  lictors  were 
dn?en  from  the  Forum.  Here  the  disturbance  rested  for  the  time,  but  Yolero 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Yolero  was  a  man  equal  to  the  need.  The  tribunitian  power  might  be  crip- 
pled by  the  influence  of  the  burghers  at  the  elections ;  the  burgh-  A.u.c.t8s.TiMPah. 
ers'  clients  were  so  numerous  in  the  centuries,  that  they  could  ^^^^''' 
elect  whom  they  would ;  and  thus,  in  ordinary  times,  the  college  of  tribunes 
flight,  perhaps,  contain  a  majority  who  were  the  mere  tools  of  the  burghers,  and 
who  could  utterly  baffle  the  efforts  of  their  colleamies.  This  Yolero  was  impa- 
ct to  prevent,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when 
the  commons  were  enraged  by  the  murder  of  Genucius,  he  proposed  a  law  that 
the  tribunes,  for  the  time  to  come,^'  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  com- 
QODs  in  their  tribes,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  people  in  their  centuries. 

"  livy,  n.  52.  "  Zonaraa,  YII.  17.    Dion  Cmw.  Fragm.  Y* 

■Iivy,II,52.  ticXXn. 

*  livy,  n.  54.  »  livy,  H.  66. 
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No  tribune  could  be  persuaded  to  betray  the  cause  of  his*  order  and  of  public 
ft  b  Tioiantiy  oppoMd  frecdom  by  opposing  Volero  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  year  passed 
kytbAbBTgiun.  away,  and  the  burners  were  thus  long  successful  in  obstructing 
the  further  progress  of  the  law.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Volero  could 
but  propose  his  measure  to  the  commons  assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  that  even 
if  accepted  by  them,  it  did  not,  therefore,  become  a  law,  but  rather  resembled 
the  old  petitions  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  required  the  sanction  of  the 
king  and  the  house  of  lords  before  they  could  become  the  law  of  the  land.  So 
any  resolution  of  the  tribes  was  no  more  than  a  petition  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  burghers ;  but  there  is  a  moral  power  in  such  petitions  which  is  generally 
irresistible,  and  the  bui^hers  well  understood  the  policy  of  an  aristocracy,  to  fight 
its  battle  in  the  assemb^  of  the  commons  themselves,  rather  than  to  conunit  their 
order  in  an  open  contest  with  the  whole  order  of  the  commons.  Accordingly, 
the  burghers  labored  to  prevent  Volero  from  carrying  his  petition  in  the  assem- 
bly of  uie  tribes.  With  this  view,  their  method  was  delay :  the  tribes  met  to 
transact  business  only  once  in  eight  days,  once,  that  is,  in  a  Roman  week  ;^  and 
no  measiu^  could  be  proposed  unless  notice  had  been  given  of  it  two  full  weeks 
beforehand,  while  any  measure  that  was  not  carried  on  the  day  that  it  was 
brought  forward,  was  held  to  be  lost,  and  could  not  be  again  put  to  the  vote  till 
after  the  lapse  of  two  full  weeks  more.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  burghers 
was  so  to  obstruct  the  course  of  business,  whenever  the  tribes  met,  as  to  spin  it 
out  to  sunset  without  a  division ;  then  the  measure  was  lost,  and  could  not  be 
brought  on  again  till  after  a  fortnight's  interval.  And  they  interrupted  and  de- 
layed the  business  of  the  tribes,  by  appearing  with  their  clients  in  the  Forum, 
and  purposely  exciting  a  disturbance  with  the  commons.  Besides,  we  are  told 
that  Rome  was  this  year  visited  with  a  severe  epidemic  disorder,  which,  though 
it  lasted  only  a  little  while,  was  exceedingly  fatal.  This  was  an  interruptioQ  to 
ordinary  business,  and  this,  together  with  the  arts  of  the  burghers,  prevented 
the  commons  from  coming  to  a  resolution  in  favor  of  their  measure  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  year. 

Volero  -was  re-elected  tribune  ;*  Appius  Claudius  was  chosen  consul  by  the 
▲.  n.  c.  S8S.  But  rt  burghers,  and  T.  Quintius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the 
iMtemied.  ceuturics.     With  Volero  there  was  chosen  also  another  tribune 

more  active  than  himself,  Caius  Lsetorius  ;'^  the  oldest  of  all  the  tribunes,  but  a 
man  endowed  with  a  xesolute  spirit,  and  well  aware  of  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  contest  vigorously.  Fresh  oemands  were  added  to  those  contained  in  Yo- 
lero's  first  law :  the  sediles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well  as  the  tribunes, 
and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent**  to  consider  all  questions  affecting  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  concern  the  conunons.  Thus  the  proposed 
law  was  rendered  more  unwelcome  to  the  burghers  than  ever,  and  Appius  de- 
termined to  resist  it  by  force.  Laetorius  was  provoked  by  the  insulting  language 
of  the  consul,  and  he  swore  that  on  the  next  day  on  which  the  law  could  be 
brought  forward,  he  would  either  get  it  passed  by  the  commons  before  evening, 
or  would  lay  down  his  life  upon  the  place."  Accordingly,  when  the  tribes  as- 
sembled, Appius  stationed  himself  in  the  Forum,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the 
younger  burghers  and  of  his  own  clients,  ready  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons.  Laetorius  called  the  tribes  to  vote,  and  gave  the  usual  order  that  all 
strangers,  that  is,  all  who  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  should  withdraw  from  the 
Forum.  Appius  refused  to  stir  ;**  the  tribune  sent  his  officer  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, but  the  consurs  lictors  beat  off  the  officer,  and  a  general  fray  ensued,  in 

*  In  the  Roman  KalcBdare  which  have  been  dusiye  manner  of  reckoning,  common  to  all  thi 

preserved  to  uSy  eiffht  letters  are  used  to  mark  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  several  dajs  oftho  month,  just  as  seven  are       *  I^vy,  II.  £6. 
ui»ed  by  us.   Thus,  the  nones  of  the  month  fell       "  Dionysius,  IX.  46. 
always  one  Homan  week  before  the  ides ;  the       "  Dionysius,  IX.  48.    Zonaiaa,  VIL  17. 
term  nona:,  like  that  of  nundinsB  to  express  the       "  Livy,  II.  66. 
weekly  market-day,  having  reference  to  the  in-       ••  Livy,  II.  66. 
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which  Lsetorius  receired  some  blows ;  and  matters  would  have  come  to  extrem- 
ity, it  is  said,  had  not  T.  Quintins  interposed,  and  with  great  difficulty  parted  the 
combatants.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  usual  softenings  of  the 
annals,  which  delighted  to  invest  these  early  times  with  a  character  of  romantic 
forbearance  and  innocence.  Both  parties  were  thoroughly  in  earnest;  Lseto- 
rius  had  received  such  injuries  as  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  commons  to  the  utmost ; 
again  had  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes  been  profaned  by  violence,  and  Lse- 
tortos  might  soon  share  the  fate  of  Genucius.  Accordingly,  the  commons  acted 
this  time  on  the  offensive :  they  neither  withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  nor  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  own  quarter  on  the  Aventine,  but  they  attacked  and  occu- 
pied* the  Capitol,  and  held  it  for  some  time  as  a  fortress,  keeping  regrular  guard, 
under  the  command  of  their  tribunes,  both  night  and  day.  The  occupation  of 
the  citadel  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  implied  an  attempt  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  a  popular  tribune,  thus  holding  the  Capitol  with  his  partisans,  might, 
at  any  instant,  make  himself  absolute,  and  establbh  his  tyranny,  like  so  many  of. 
the  popnlar  leaders  in  Greece,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ola  aristocracy.  The  sen- 
ate, therefore,  and  the  wiser  consul,  T.  Quintius,  resisted  the  violent  counsels  of 
Appius  and  the  mass  of  the  burghers;  it  was  resolved  that  the  law,  which  we 
most  suppose  had  been  passed  by  the  commons  immediately  before  they  took 
possession  of  the  Capitol,  should  be  immediately  laid  before  the  senate,  to  re- 
cdve  the  assent  of  that  body.  It  received  the  senate's  sanction,**  and  with  this 
double  authority  it  was  brought  before  the  burghers  in  their  cutigb,  to  receive 
tbeir  consent  also  ;  the  only  form  wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  But  the 
decision  of  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious  members  of  their  own  body  overcame 
the  obstinacy  of  the  buighers :  they  yielded  to  necessity ;  and  the  second  great 
charter  of  Roman  liberties,  the  PubliJian  law,  was  finally  carried,  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Some  said  that  even  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now,  for  the 
fiist  time,  raised  to  five,  having  consisted  hitherto  of  two  only.  At  any  rate,  the 
names  of  the  first  five  tribunes,  freely  chosen  by  their  own  order,  were  handed 
down  to  posterity;  they  were  C.  Siccius,*'  L.  Numitorius,  M.  Duilius,  Sp.  Icilius, 
and  L.  Msecilius. 

In  this  list  we  meet  with  neither  Yolero  nor  Laetorius.  Yolero,  as  having 
been  already  tribune  for  two  years  together,  and  having  been  less  prominent  in 
the  final  struggle,  may  naturally  have  been  passed  over;  but  Lstorius,  like 
Sextius  at  a  later  period,  would  surely  have  been  the  first  choice  of  the  com- 
mons, when  they  came  to  exercise  a  power  which  they  owed  mainly  to  his  exer- 
tbns.  Was  it,  then,  that  his  own  words  had  been  prophetic ;  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
given  up  his  life  in  the  Forum  on  the  day  when  he  brought  forward  the  law ;  that 
the  blows  of  Appius'  burghers  were  as  deadly  as  those  of  Kaeso  Quinctius,  or  of 
the  murderers  of  Genucius,  and  that  Lcetorius  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  its  martyr  also  ? 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  extreme  depression  and  danger,  the  commons  had  again 
begun  to  advance,  and  the  Publilian  law,  going  beyond  any  former  charter,  was 
a  sure  warrant  for  a  more  complete  enfranclusement  yet  to  come.  The  com- 
mons could  now  elect  their  tribunes  freely,  and  they  had  formally  obtained  the 
right  of  discussing  all  national  questions  in  their  own  assembly.  Thus  their  power 
spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  tried  its  strength,  against  that  time  when, 
from  being  independent,  it  aspired  to  become  sovereign,  and  swallowed  up  in  itself 
all  the  powers  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

*  DionTBiofl,  IX.  48.  "  lavv.  II.  58.    He  boirowB  the  names  from 

"  Dionysios,  IX.  49.  the  umau  of  Fiao. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WABS  WITH  THE  -fiQUIANS  AND  VOLSCIANS— LEGENDS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THESE  WAKS-STOBIES  OF  COBIOLANXJS,  AND  OP  CINCINNATUS. 


"  Pandite  nxmc  Helicona  Dee,  cantosqae  movete : 
Qui  bello  exdti  reges ;  qua  quemque  secatiB 
Complerint  campos  acies ;  qoibus  Itala  jam  tarn 
Floraerit  terra  aimaTiriSi  quibua  aiaerit  armiB." 

^  VzBGiL,  .fin.  VII.  641. 

» 

Nothing  conveys  a  juster  notion  of  tbe  greatness  of  Roman  history  tlian  those 
htHHi-etictoih.  for.  chapters  in  Gibbon's  work,  in  which  he  brings  before  ns  the  state 
•i<Bhktor7orR4»M.    Qf  ^jj^  ^g^g^  ^^^  Qf  ^^Q  north,  of  Persia  and  of  Germany,  and  is  led 

unavoidably  to  write  a  universal  history,  because  all  nations  were  mixed  up  with 
the  greatness  and  the  decline  of  Rome.  This,  indeed,  is  the  pecidiar  magnifi- 
cence of  our  subject,  that  the  history  of  Rome  must  be  in  some  sort  the  history 
of  the  world ;  no  nation,  no  language,  no  country  of  the  ancient  world,  can  alto- 

§  ether  escape  our  researches,  if  we  follow  on  steadily  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
ominion  till  it  reached  its  greatest  extent.  On  this  vast  field  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  enter ;  our  view  must  be  carried  a  little  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  we  must  go  as  far  as  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide Latium  from  Campagna,  which  look  down  upon  the  level  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  even  command  the  island  summits  of  the  Alban  hills :  we  must 
cross  the  Tiber,  and  enter  upon  a  people  of  foreign  extraction  and  language,  a 
mighty  people,  whose  southern  cities  were  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  while 
their  most  northern  settlements  were  planted  beyond  the  Apennines,  and,  from 
the  m-eat  plain  of  the  Eridanus,  looked  up  to  that  enormous  Alpine  barrier  which 
divided  them  from  the  unknown  wildernesses  watered  by  the  Ister  and  his  thou- 
sand tributary  rivers. 

In  the  days  of  Thucydides,  the  Greek  city  of  Cuma^  is  described  as  situated 
iiieOpiflnitorAaMBi.  '^  the  laud  of  thc  Opicaus.  The  Opicans,  Oscans,  or  Ausonians, 
SSL^thTj^.  for  the  three  names  all  express  the  same  people,  occupied  all  the 
•uaodvoboiaiit.  couutrv  bctwcen  (Enotria  and  Tyirhenia,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  Silarus  and  the  liber ;  but  the  sea-coast  of  this  district  was  full  of  towns 
belonging  to  people  of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Greek  cities  of  Cuma  and  Ne- 
apolis,  and  those  belong^g  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  such  as  Tarracina,  Cir- 
ceii,  Antium,  and  Ardea.  The  Opicans  were  an  imand  people,  and  it  was  only 
by  conquest  that  they  at  last  came  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  established  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  Tyrrhenian  towns.  They  had  various  subdivisions ;  but 
the  two  nations  of  them  with  whom  the  Romans  had  most  to  do,  and  whose 
encroachments  on  Latium  we  are  now  to  notice,  are  known  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  ifiquians  and  Yolscians. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  o£fer  any  thing  like  a  connected  history  of  the 
Volscian  and  iEquian  wars  with  Rome  during  the  first  half  century  from  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  But  in  order  to  give  some  clearness  to  the 
following  sketch,  I  must  first  describe  the  position  of  the  two  nations,  and  class 
their  contests  with  Rome,  whether  carried  on  singly  or  jointly,  under  the  names 
respectively  of  the  JSquian  and  Yolscian  wars,  according  to  the  quartex  which 
was  the  principal  field  of  action. 

'Thao7d.VI.4. 
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The  Yolsdans,  when  thej  first  appear  ia  Roman  history,  are  found  partly 
settled  on  the  liiM  of  highlands  overlooking  the  plain  of  Latium,  Tii«ir|MtmpUMi  pt^ 
from  near  Prseneste  to  Tarracina,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  "^^^^ 
hilH  in  the  plam  itself.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  just  to  the  south  of 
Prseneste  a  remarkable  break  occurs  in  this  mountain  wall,  so  that  only  its  mere 
base  has  been  left  standing,  a  tract  of  ground*  barely  of  sufficient  elevation  to 
tarn  the  waters  in  different  directions,  and  to  separate  the  source  of  the  Trerus, 
which  feeds  the  Liris,  from  the  streams  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  This  breach 
or  gap  m  the  mountains  forms  the  head  of  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  who 
occupied  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus,  and  the  hills  on  its  left  bank 
downward  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  liris.  But  at  Prseneste  the  mount- 
ain wall  rises  again  to  its  full  height,  and  continues  stretching  to  the  northward 
in  an  unbroken  line,  till  it  is  again  interrupted  at  Tibur  or  Tivoli  by  the  deep  val- 
ley of  the  Anio.  Thus  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea  at  Tarracina,  the  line  of  hills 
is  interrupted  only  at  a  single  point,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Praeneste,  and . 
is  by  this  breach  divided  into  two  parts  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  one  ex- 
tending from  Tibur  to  Prseneste,  the  longer  one  reachmg  from  the  point  where 
the  hUls  again  rise  opposite  to  Prseneste  as  far  as  Tarracina  and  the  sea.  Of 
this  monntain  wall  the  longer  portion  was  held  by  the  Yolscians,  the  shorter  by 
the^Equians. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  this  highland  country  was 
possessed  by  these  two  Opican  nations.  Latin  towns  were  scat-  ga^  or  ti»  wamruk 
lered  along  the  edge  of  it  overlooking  the  plam  of  Latium,  such  *J»«^''*«»» 
as  Tibur  and  Prseneste  in  the  .^quian  portion  of  it,  and  in  the  Yolscian,  Ortona, 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia.  The  ^quians  dwelt  rather  in  the  interior  of  the  mount- 
ain country ;  their  oldest  seats  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennmes,  on  the  lake 
of  Fucinus,  from  whence  they  had  advanced  towards  the  west,  till  they  had 
reached  the  edge  overhanging  the  plain.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  at  what  time 
the  several  Latin  cities  of  the  Apennines  were  first  conquered,  or  how  often  they 
recovered  their  independence.  Tibur  and  Prseneste  never  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  iEquians,  their  natural  strength  helping,  probably,  to  secure  them  from  the 
invaders.  The  JEqmaDS  seem  rather  to  have  directed  their  efforts  in  another 
directioD,  against  the  Latm  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  pouring  out  readily  through 
the  breach  in  the  mountain  line  already  noticed,  and  gaining  thus  an  advanced 
posidou  from  which  to  command  the  plain  of  Rome  itself. 

^e  Yolscian  conquests,  on  the  other  hand,  were  effected  either  in  their  own 
portion  of  the  mountain  line,  or  in  the  pkun  nearer  the  sea,  or  ,^  ^^  vohdM. 
finally,  on  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  cluster  of  the  J^^  «»qM^  ia 
Alban  hills,  as  the  ^quians  attacked  their  eastern  and  northern  "^ 
parts.  Tarracina'  appears  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands  very  soon  after  the 
ovatbrow  of  the  Roman  monarchy ;  and  Antium^  was  also  an  early  conquest. 
In  the  year  261,  Bovillas,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Lavinium,  Satricum,  and  Yelitrse,  were 
stiU  Latin  cities ;  but  all'  these  were  conquered  at  one  time  or  other  by  the  Vol- 

'Taking  a  parallel  case  from  English  geogra-  Beexos,  therefore,  to  have  Alien  aoon  after  me 

vhy,  the  gap  in  the  oolitic  limestone  chain  of  di^  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  in  which  it  is 

oilli  whi^  occurs  in  Warwickshire,  between  spoken  of  as  a  liatin  city. 

F&mboroagh  and  Edge  HUl,  may  be  compared  *  It  belonged  to  the  Yolscians  in  the  year  261, 

to  the  gap  at  Pneneste ;  the  line  of  hills  north-  the  year  in  which  the  Boman  league  with  the 

vvd  ana  sonthward  from  this  point,  overlook-  Latins  was  oondnded.   Livy,  II.  88. 

isg  the  lias  phun  of  Warwickshire,  may  repre-  *_The  present  text  of  Dionysins  has  BoXUs  or 

i^t  respectively  the  countries  of  the  JBquians  Bvlds  (Yin.  20).    Plutarch  has  BdXXas  (Ck>ri- 

ind  Volsdaas ;  whilst  Banbury  and  the  valley  olanus,  29) ;  but  it  appears  that  BoviUiB,  and  not 

d  the  Cherwell  answer  to  the  country  of  the  Bola,  is  meant,  because  the  conquest  of  Bola  ia 

Hernicaos.  mentioned  separately  by  both  writers,  and  be- 

*  It  is  mentioned  as  a  Volsdan  town  under  cause  Plutarch  gives  the  distance  of  BdXXac  fix>m 

the  name  of  Anxur  in  the  year  849.   (Livy,  IV.  Bome  at  one  hundred  stadia,  which  suits  Bo- 

U-)  Its  capture  by  the  Yolscians  is  nowhere  villie,  but  is  too  little  for  Bola.    The  conquest 

ncorded;  but  in  the  earliest  Yolscian  wars,  af-  of  Circeii,  Oorioli^Lavinium,  and  Satricum,  ia 

ter  the  eronlsion  of  tlie  Tarquins,  the  seat  of  noticed  by  livy,  II.  89.    YeutrsB  was  taken  by 

nt  lies  dways  on  tho  Soman  side  of  it.    It  the  Bomans  from  the  Yolsdana  in  the  year  960, 
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sciansy  so  that  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  success  they  must  have  advanced 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  gates  of  Kome.  The  legend  of  Coriolanus  represents 
these  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Velitrse,  as  having  been  taken  between  the 
years  263  and  266,  in  the  great  invasion  conducted  jointly  by  Coriolanus  and  by 
Attius  Tullius.  But  Niebuhr  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that  these  con- 
quests were  not  made  till  some  years  later,  and  that  they  were  effected  not  all 
at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  several  years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  towns  thus  taken,  Satricum,  for  instance,  Cerceii,  and  Velitrae,  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Volscians.  CorioH  was  destroyed, 
and  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history,  while  Bovillae  and  Lavinium  were  in  all  prob- 
ability soon  recovered  either  by  the  Bomans  or  by  the  Latins. 

Whilst  the  Yolscians  were  thus  tearing  Latium  to  pieces  on  one  side,  the  JSqui- 
,  .  ans  were  assailin£^  it  with  equal  success  on  the  other.    Their  con- 

quests  also  are  assigned  by  the  legend  of  Conolanus  to  his  famous 
invasion,  when  he  is  said  to  have  taken  Corbio,*yitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  and  Pedum. 
All  these  places,  with  the  exception  of  Trebia,  stood  either  on  the  Alban  hiUs,  or 
close  to  them,  and  three  of  them,  Corbio,  Lavici,  and  Pedum,  are  amongst  the 
thirty  Latin  cities  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Spurius  Cassius  in  the  year 
261.  They  were  retained  for  many  years''  by  their  conquerors ;  and  thus  llbur 
and  Prseneste  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Latium,  and  the  ^quians  had 
established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills  above  and  around  Tusculum,  which 
remamed  the  only  unconquered  Latin  city  in  that  quarter,  and  was  so  thrown 
more  than  ever  into  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Now,  had  all  these  conquests  been  indeed  achieved  as  early  as  the  year  266, 
TheM  eooqiiMta  w«n  ft^d  withiu  tho  space  of  one  or  two  years,  what  could  have  pre- 
i3^!Gf'S"i4S  vented  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  from  eflfecting  the  total  con- 
Sr^*^iitaS^  i  quest  of  Rome,  or  what  could  their  armies  have  been  doing  in 
^"^^  the  years  from  2Y3  to  278,  when  the  Romans  were  struggling  so 

hardly  against  the  Veientians  ?  Or  how  comes  it,  as  Niebuhr  well  observes,  if 
the  JSqmans  had  taken  Pedum,  and  Corbio,  and  lavici,  in  266,  that  their  armies 
are  mentioned  as  encamping  on  Algidus  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  289 ;  a 
spot  which  from  that  time  forwards  they  continued  to  occupy,  year  after  year, 
tUl  Rome  regained  the  ascendency  ?  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  first 
years  of  the  war  after  263  were  marked  by  no  decisive  events ;  that  the  league 
with  the  Hemicans  in  268  opposed  an  additional  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
'Opican  nations ;  but  that  subsequently,  the  wars  with  the  Veientians,  and  the 
domestic  disputes  which  raged  with  more  or  less  violence  from  the  death  of  Spu- 
rius Cassius  to  the  passing  of  the  Pubhlian  law,  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans,  and  enabled  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  to  press  with  more  effect  upon 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans.  But  Antium  was  wrested  from  the  Volscians  by  the 
three  confederate  nations  in  286;  and  the  great  period  of  the  Roman*  disasters 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ten  years  following  that  event,  unless  we  choose  to  separ- 
ate the  date  of  the  Volscian  conquests  from  those  of  the  JSquians.  We  must, 
then,  suppose  that  Corioli,  Satricum,  Lavinium,  and  the  towns  in  that  quarter, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Volscians  between  266  and  286,  that  some  of  these  were 
afterwards  recovered,  and  that  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 

but  it  must  afterwards  have  been  loBt  again ;  pretended  revolts  of  Roman  colonies  to  have 

for  we  find  it  in  arms  with  the  Yolsdans  against  t>een  properly  a  revolt  of  the  old  inhabitants,  in 

Borne,  and  afterwards  with  the  Latins ;  and  al-  which  the  Boman  colonists,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

thougn  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  revolt  of  a  Bo-  were  expelled  or  massacred.   See  Vol.'  II.  p.  44, 

man  colony,  as  if  the  descendants  of  the  colo-  45.  Engl.  Transl. 

nists,  sent  there  after  its  first  conquest  in  260,  '  Livy,  II.  89. 

had  always  continued  in  possession  of  it,  yet  ^  Lavici  was  conquered  by  the  Bomans  in  886. 


the  well-known  inscription  found  there,  known    (Livy,  IV.  47.)  Corbio  in  297.    (Livy,  III.  80.) 


is  mentioned  in  the  tune  of  thereat  Latin  war 
be&eve'Niebn£r  is  right  in  considering  such   as  taking 


ig  an  active  part  on  the  Latin  side. 
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had  been  r^aining  their  lost  ground,  till  in  286  they  became,  in  their  tum^  the 
assailants,  and  conquered  Antium.  Then  the  .dBlquians  united  their  arms  more 
zealoasly  with  the  Yolscians ;  the  seat  of  the  war  was  removed  to  the  frontier  of 
Latiiim,  bordering  on  the  JSquians,  and  then  followed  the  inya^on  of  that  fron- 
tier, the  establishment  of  the  JSquians  on  Algidus,  and  the  repeated  ravages  of 
the  Roman  territory  between  Tusculum  and  Rome. 

The  period  between  the  year  286  and  the  end  of  the  century  was  marked  by 
the  risitatioDs  of  pestilence  as  well  as  by  those  of  war.  A  short  ,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
but  most  severe  epidemic  had  raged  in  the  year  282 ;"  it  broke  m^i^J'^^yidtM' 
oat  again  m  288,'  and  then  in  291,^^  when  its  ravages  were  most  *"*' 

fearfm.  It  carried  off  both  the  consuls,  two  out  of  the  four  augurs,  the  Curio 
Maximiis,  with  a  great  number  of  other  persons  of  all  a^es  and  conditions ;  and 
this  sickneasy  like  the  plaglie  of  Athens,  was  aggravated  by  the  inroads  of  the 
jfiqiiiaDS  and  Yolscians,  which  had  driven  the  country  people  to  fly  with  their 
cattle  into  Borne,  and  thus  crowded  a  large  popuUtion  into  a  narrow  space  with 
deficient  accommodations,  while  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  waf  m  itself  pesti- 
lential, even  had  it  been  met  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable.  It  is  man- 
ifest that  at  this  time  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  no  fortified  towns  between 
Rome  and  the  .i£quian  frontier ;  when  the  Roman  armies  could  not  keep  the 
field,  the  enemy  might  march  without  obstacle  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome 
itself;  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  win,  except  the  plunder  of  the  Roman 
tenitory,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital. 

Perhaps,  too,  these  disastrous  times  were  further  aggravated  by  another  evil, 
which  the  Roman  annals  were  unwilling  openly  to  avow.  When  ^Bd  by  istonui  di*. 
matteis  came  to  such  a  crisis  that  the  commons  occupied  the  Cap-  S^^^a^^tS^ 
itol  in  arms,  as  was  the  case  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  Z^*J^^.^^^ 
Publihan  law»  when  we  read  of  dissensions  so  violent,  that  the  ^^^"^•^ 
consuls  of  three  'successive  years  were  impeached  by  the  tribunes,  and  a  tribune 
was  on  the  other  hand  murdered  by  the  aristocracy  ;  when  again,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  we  read  of  the  disputes  about  the  TerentiUan  law,  and  hear  of  the 
banishment  of  Kaeso  Quinctius  for  his  violences  towards  the  commons  on  that 
occasion,  we  may  suspect  that  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
that  the  factions  of  Rome,  like  those  of  Greece,  were  attended  by  the  banish- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  the  vanquished  party,  so  that  Roman  exiles 
were  often  to  be  foimd  in  the  neighboring  cities,  as  eager  to  return  as  the  Tar- 
qoinii  had  been  formerly,  and  as  Ettle  scrupulous  as  they  of  effecting  that  retur'^ 
through  foreign  aid.  That  this  was  actually  the  case,  is  shown  by  the  surprise 
of  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  294,  when  a  body  of  men,  consisting,  as  it  is  expressly 
said,  of  ^sles  and  slaves,"  and  headed  by  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  made 

'  Dionysitu,  IX.  42.  ^  admit  of  no  donbt.  THy  ii  tAivvyvApiri  ftsrA  rl 
'  LiTy,  UL  2.  DionjBinSj  IX.  60.  xparS^ai  rSv  hiicatfiordrtav  r&tvv  (of  Rome,  namo- 
*  livy,  m.  6,  7.  Dionyaias,  IX.  67.  ly)  rois  re  ^dSas  tlalixt^Bat,  Koi  roU  loiXovt  tit 
"  It  ifl  not,  indeed,  expressly  said  that  the  Ac«ac(^v  macTv.  These  can  certainly  be  no 
tnles  were  Boman  exiles ;  ana  Liyy^  who,  in  other  than  the  exiles  and  the  slaves  of  Kome. 
Iu3  whole  narratiye  of  the  transaction,  says  The  supposition  In  the  text  receives  farther 
nothing  of  Kfleao,  or  of  his  connection  with  tae  oonilnnation  from  a  remarkable  statement  in 
eoDspirocy,  nsea  lan^^age  which  might  be  ap-  Dionysius,  that  in  the  year  262,  just  before  the 
dicaole  to  the  case  of  eules  of  other  countries,  banishment  of  Coriolanua,  many  Soman  citizens 
He  makes  Herdonins  say  (III.  15),  "  Se  miser-  were  invited  by  the  neighboring  cities  to  leave 
nmi  cQJosque  snscepisse  causam,  ut  exules  in-  their  country  and  to  come  and  live  with  thon^ 
jom  pulsoB  in  patriam  reduceret ;  id  mallo  and  e^joy  tneir  franchise  of  citizenship.  Ana 
]x>polo  Bomaao  anctore  fieri :  si  ibi  spes  non  a  great  many  itoXKoi  xdw  left  Home  with  their 
ait,  Volsoos  et  .£quo8,  et  omnia  extrema  ten-  &nulies,he  says,  on  these  terms ;  some  of  whom 
tatnram  et  ooncitaturum."  Still  even  these  returned  afterwards,  when  better  times  arrived^ 
worcb,  especially  the  expression  "  in  patriam,'*  but  others  continued  to  live  in  their  new  conn- 
instead  or  "in  patriae,"  are  most  naturally  to  tries.  SeeDionys.  VII.  18.  This  undoubtedly 
be  understood  of  Boman  exUea ;  if  they  nad  must  mean  that  many  Bomans  were  obliged  to 
Wq  all  Sabines,  or  iEqnians,  or  Yolscians,  the  go  into  banishment,  and  these  availed  them- 
tUempt  would  have  been  made  on  the  citadel  selves  of  the  treaty  with  the  Latins,  which 
ofCnreSfOr  Lavici,  or  Anxur;  not  on  the  Capi-  established  an  interchange  of  citlzenshii)  be- 
tel ttt  Borne.    But  Dionysius*  words  (X.  14)  tween  Bome  and  Latiumi  and  became  citizens 
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themselyes  masters  of  the  citadel  of  Rome.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  prohabil* 
ity,  a  foundation  in  truth  for  the  famous  story  of  Coriolanus,  hut  it  must  be 
referred  to  a  period  much  later  than  the  year  263,  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the 
common  annsds ;  and  the  circumstances  are  so  disguised,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  from  what  reahty  they  have  been  corrupted.  It  would  be  a  beautiful 
story,  could  we  believe  that  Coriolanus  joined  the  conquering  .^Eqiuans  and  Yol- 
scians  with  a  body  of  Eoman  exiles ;  that  the  victories  of  foreigners  put  it  in  bis 
power  to  procure  his  own  recall  and  that  of  his  companions,  but  that,  overcome 
by  the  prayers  of  his  mother,  he  refrained  from  d(xng  such  violence  to  the  laws 
of  his  country ;  and,  contented  with  the  conquests  of  his  protectors,  he  refused 
to  turn  them  to  his  own  personal  benefit,  and  chose  rather  to  live  and  die  an 
exile  than  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  swords  of  strangers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  common  story  is  so  famous  and  so  striking  that  if  must  not  be  suppressed; 
and  the  life  and  death  of  Coriolanus  are  no  unworthy  sequel  to  the  story  of  the 
We  and  death  of  the  last  king  Tarquinius. 

Caius  Marcius"  was  a  noble  Roman,  of  tke  race  of  that  worthy  king,  Ancus 
storr  of  carioiamis.  MaTcius  ;^'  his  father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  but  his  mother, 
8fe  bLSK^ly'SliTIkl  whose  name  was  Yolumnia,  performed  to  him  the  part  both  of 
B«eiuii«.  father  and  of  mother ;  and  Caius  loved  her  exceedingly,  and  when 

he  gained  glory  by  his  feats  of  arms,  it  was  his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother 
should  hear  his  praises ;  and  when  he  was  rewarded  for  his  noble  deeds,  it  was 
his  ^eatest  joy  that  his  mother  should  see  him  receive  his  crown.  Andne 
fought  at  the  batUe  by  the  lake  Regillus,^^  against  king  Tarquinius  and  the  Lat- 
ins, and  he  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  he  saw  a  Roman  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  his  foe  was  rushing  on  him  to 
slav  him,  but  Caius  stepped  before  him,  and  covered  him,  and  slew  the  enemy, 
and  saved  the  hfe  of  his  fellow-soldier.  So  Aulus,  the  general,  rewarded  him 
with  an  oaken  wreath,  for  such  was  the  reward  given  to  those  who  saved  the  life 
of  a  comrade  in  battle.  And  this  was  his  first  crown,  but  after  this  he  won  many 
in  many  battles,  for  he  was  strong  and  valiant,  and  none  of  the  Romans  could 
compare  with  him. 

After  this  there  was  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Yolscians ;  and  the 
How  h»  took  tb«  oi  ^™^"^s  attacked  the  city  of  Corioli."  The  citizens  of  Corioli 
«r  coridT  aod*  WW  opened  their  c^tes  and  made  a  sally>  and  drove  the  Romans  back 

to  then:  camp.  Then  Caius  ran  forwards  with  a  few  brave  men, 
and  called  back  the  runaways,  and  he  stayed  the  enemy,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
the  battle,  so  that  the  Yolscians  fled  back  into  the  city.  But  Caius  followed 
them,  and  when  he  saw  the  gates  still  open,  for  the  Yolscians  were  flying  into 
the  city,  then  he  called  to  the  Romans,  and  said,  "  For  us  are  yon  gates  set  wide 
rather  than  for  the  Yolscians  ;  why  are  we  afraid  to  rush  in  ?'*  He  himself  fol- 
lowed the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and  the  enemy  fled  before  him ;  but  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  but  one  man  they  turned  against  him,  but  Caius  held  his  ground, 
for  he  was  strong  of  hand,  and  light  of  foot,  and  stout  of  heart,  and  he  drove  the 
Yolscians  to  the  farthest  side  of  the  town,  and  all  was  clear  behind  him ;  so  that 
the  Romans  came  in  after  him  without  any  trouble,  and  took  the  city.    Then  all 

of  some  Latin  city.    And  this  is  the  simpleBt  respect,  as  well  as  in  calling  the  mother  of  the 
way  of  accounting  for  the  name  Coriolanus,  to  hero  Volumnia,  and  his  wile  Virgilia,  I  have  re- 
suppose  that  he  settled  at  Corioli,  and  became  garded  Shakspeare^s  authority  as  decisive, 
a  citizen  there ;  and  afterwards,  when  Corioli  >*  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  I.  4. 
was  conquered  l>y  the  Yolscians,  joined  their  m  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  8. 
anny  in  order  to  prosecute  his  revenge  against  "  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  VUI.   The  story  rep- 
Borne,  resents  Corioli  as  a  Volsdan  town,  and  as  taken 
1*  Zonaros,  copying  Dion  Cassius,  and  most  by  the  Bomans  in  the  consulship  of  Postamus 
of  the  MSS.  of  Livy,  give  the  pranomen  of  Co-  Cominius,  A.  U.  C.  261.    The  authentic  raoim- 
riolanus  as  Cnseus,  and  not  Caius.    Historically  ment  of  these  times,  the  treaty  between  the  Bo- 
the  point  is  of  no  consequence ;  but  the  richest  mans  and  Latins  concluded  m  this  very  buhq 
poetry  in  which  the  story  of  Coriolanus  was  ever  year,  shows  that  Corioli  was  then  not  a  Volscian 
recorded,  Shakspeare's  tragedy  on  that  subject,  out  a  Latin  town,  and  one  of  the  thirty  states 
oas  consecrated  the  name  of  Caius ;  and  in  this  which  made  the  allianoe  with  Borne. 
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men  said,  **  Cains  and  none  else  has  won  Corioli  ;*'  and  Cominius  the  general  said* 
"Let  iiim  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  dtj."  So  they  called  him  Cuus  Mar- 
cms  Coriolaims.'*  / 

After  this  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com,  and  the  commons  were  much 
dstresaed  for  want,  and  the  king'^  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  sent  oy«  efli»dB  tb*  «<*». 
ships  laden  with  com  to  Borne :  so  the  senate  resolved  to  sell  the  ■«%■»*«■  *«"»«i. 
com  to  the  poor  commons,  lest  they  should  die  of  hunger.  But  Caius  hated  the 
eonunoiB,  and  he  was  angry  that  they  had  got  tribunes  to  be  their  leaders,  and 
he  said,  "  If  they  want  com,  let  them  show  themselves  obedient  to  the  burghers 
ss  then-  &tiheiB  did,  and  let  them  give  up  their  tribunes ;  and  then  will  we  let 
them  have  com  to  eat,  and  will  take  care  of  them."  The  commons,  when  they 
beard  this,  were  quite  furious,  and  they  would  have  set  upon  Caius  as  he  came 
out  of  the  senate-house  and  torn  him  to  pieces,  but  the  tribunes  said,  "  Nay,  ye 
shall  judge  him  yourselves  in  your  comitia,  and  we  will  be  his  accusers."  So 
they  acctised  Caius  before  the  commons ;  and  Cuus  knew  that  they  would  show 
him  no  mercy,  therefore  he  stayed  not  for  the  day  of  his  trial,*^  but  fled  from 
Rome,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Yobcians.  They  and  Attius  h«  gM»  ^  tu  Yd. 
Tollina,  their  chief,  received  him  kmdly,  and  he  Uved  among  them  *'*^' 
a  banished  man. 

Atthis  said  to  himself,  "  Caius,  who  used  to  fight  against  us,  is  now  on  our 
side ;  we  will  make  war  again  upon  the  Bomans."  But  the  Vol- 
scians  were  afraid ;  so  that  Attius  was  forced  to  practice  craftily,  «»  betwJ?  thTnH 
to  make  them  do  what  he  wished,  whether  they  would  or  no.  iK?  b«  e«ntriiS^ 
New  the  manner  of  his  practice  was  as  follows:**  The  great  '***"*'**^ 
games  at  Rome  were  finished,  but  they  were  going  to  be  celebrated  over  again 
with  great  pomp  and  cost,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Jupiter.  For  Jupiter  had 
spoken  in  a  dream  to  Titus  Latinius,  a  man  of  the  commons,  and  said,  "  Go  and 
Ind  the  consuls  to  celebrate  the  games  over  again  with  great  pomp,  for  one 
daoeed  at  the  opening  of  the  games'*  but  now,  whom  I  liked  not ;  and  venge- 
ance is  eonung  therefore  upon  this  city."  But  Titus  feared  to  eo  to  the  consms, 
for  he  thought  that  every  one  would  laugh  at  him,  and  so  he  did  not  obey  the 
god.  A  few  days  after  his  son  fell  sick  and  died ;  and  again  the  vision  appeared 
to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  **  Wilt  thou  still  despise  what  I  tell  thee  ?  Thy 
son  is  dead,  but  if  thou  go  not  quickly,  and  do  my  bidding,  it  shall  be  yet  worse 
for  Hiee.'*  But  Titus  still  lingered,  so  he  was  himself  stricken  with  a  palsy ;  and 
he  could  not  walk,  but  they  carried  him  in  a  litter.  Then  he  delayed  no  longer, 
but  said  to  his  kinsmen,  **  Carry  me  into  the  fomm,  to  the  consuls."  And  they 
carried  him  in  his  litter,  and  he  told  the  consuls  the  bidding  of  the  god,  and  all 
that  had  befallen  himself.  When  he  had  finished  his  story,  the  consuls  remem- 
bered how  that  on  the  moming  of  the  first  day  of  the  games,  a  burgher  had  taken 
his  slave  and  scourged  him  in  the  midst  of  the  circus  where  the  games  were  to 

*  Tha  storrof  the  taldngof  Corioli  was  an  at-  nology  as  little  as  Shakspeore  did  ahont  that  of 

teaqyt  to  o^iLuik  the  name  of  Coriolaans,  whidi  Bome :  and  as  he  makes  Titus  Lartins  talk  of 

in  reality  merely  showed  that  Kardns  had  been  Cato  tne  censor,  so  they  made  DionyFius  the  ty- 

Mttled  at  Corioli,  and  had  become  a  dtizen  of  rant  contemporary  with  the  battle  of  Marathon, 

that  plaoe  after  his  huiishment  ftom  Bome.  and  said  that  it  was  he  who  reUeved  the  scaroi- 

The  same  explanation  will  serve,  perhaps,  for  ty  at  Bome  in  the  year  262. 


or  other  with  the  towns  from  which  they  took  fixed  perpetual  banishment  as  the  penalty  which 

thdr  names.    See  note  11.  the  accuBed  Bhonid  suffer  if  found  ^ilty ;  that 

°  Flnttt\}h  names  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  he  was  found  guilty  by  the  votes  of  twelve  tribes 

Livy  merely  ssys  that  the  com  came  frx>m  Sioi-  out  of  twenty-one,  and  banished  accordingly. 

Ij  \  IHonysins  calls  Gelon  "  the  most  distin-  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  seem  to  have  forgotten 

pished  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  at  that  time,**  that  exile  as  a  punishment  was  unknown  to  the 

without  specifying  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  law  till  a  much  later  period, 

fianine  at  Bome,  ne  was  tyrant  of  Gela  or  of  >*  Livy,  II.  86. 

Bnacose.    The  old  Boman  annalists,  Lidnius  "  Visus  Jupiter  dicere,  '*  Sibi  ludis  pnesulta 

Maoer  and  Ciu  Gellins,  cared  about  Greek  chro-  torem  displicuisse."    Livy,  n.  86. 
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be  held ;  and  the  burffher  regarded  it  not,  but  Jupiter  saw  it  and  was  wroth :  for 
it  was  a  holy  day,  and  a  day  for  mirth  and  gladness,  and  not  for  crying  and  for 
torment.  So  the  consuls  believed  what  Titus  said,  and  brought  him  into  the 
senate,  and  he  told  the  story  again  to  the  senators.  When  lo !  so  soon  as  he 
had  ended  his  story,  the  palsy  left  him,  and  his  limbs  became  strong  as  be- 
fore, and  he  needed  no  more  to  be  carried  in  his  litter,  but  walked  home  on  his 
feet. 

Thus  the  great  games'*  were  celebrated  over  again  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
nevobdutandriT.  VoLBclans  wcut  to  Rome  to  see  the  sight.  Then  Attius  went  to 
^uS,l^^^i^  ^^^  consuls  privately,  and  said  to  them :  *'  A  great  multitude  of 
^^"^  Yolscians  are  now  in  Rome.     I  remember  now  on  a  like  occasion, 

not  many  years  since,  the  Sabines  made  a  riot  in  this  city,  and  great  mischief 
was  like  to  come  of  it;  loth  were  I  that  my  people  should  do  aught  of  the 
same  kind :  but  it  becomes  your  wisdom  rather  to  hinder  evil  than  to  mend  it.'* 
When  the  consuls  told  this  to  the  senate,  the  senate  was  afraid ;  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  send  the  criers  round  the  city,  to  give  notice  that  every  Yolscian 
should  be  gone  from  Rome  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  Yolscians  were 
very  angry  at  this,  for  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Do  these  men  then  hold  us  to 
be  so  profane  and  unholy,  that  our  presence  is  an  offence  to  the  blessed  gods  ?** 
So  they  left  Rome  in  haste,  and  went  home  towards  their  own  country,  full  of 
indignation  at  the  shame  which  was  put  upon  them. 

Their  way  home  was  over  the  hills  of  Alba,*  by  the  well-head  of  the  water 
AttfumMtoih  and  ^^  Fcpentina,  where  the  councils  of  the  Latins  had  been  used  to 
exdi'ttlm  iTgo  to  meet  of  old.     Attius  knew  that  the  Yolscians  would  be  driven 

from  Rome,  and  would  pass  that  way,  so  he  waited  there  to  meet 
them.  At  last  they  came  up  in  a  long  train,  each  as  he  could  go,  and  Attius 
spoke  to  them,  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter,  that  they  had  so  suddenly 
left  Rome.  When  they  told  him,  he  called  them  to  follow  him  from  the  road, 
down  to  the  grass  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  gathered 
round  him,  and  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  and  said,  "  What  is  it  that  these  men 
have  done  to  you  ?  They  have  made  a  show  of  you  at  their  games  before  all  the 
neighborino^  nations.  Ye,  and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  were  cast  out  at 
the  voice  of  the  crier,  as  though  ye  were  profane  and  imholy,  and  as  if  your  pres- 
ence before  the  sight  of  the  gods  were  a  sacrilege.  Do  ye  not  count  them  for 
your  enemies  already,  seeing  if  ye  had  not  made  such  good  haste  in  coming  away 
ye  would  have  been  all  dead  men  ere  now  ?  They  have  made  war  upon  us :  see 
to  it,  if  ye  be  men,  that  ye  make  them  rue  their  deed."  So  the  Yolscians  eagerly 
listened  to  his  words,  and  all  their  tribes  made  it  a  common  quarrel,  and  they 
raised  a  great  army,  and  chose  Attius  and  Caius  Marcius,  the  Roman,  to  com- 
mand it. 

When  this  great  host  took  the  field,  the  Romans  feared  to  go  out  to  battle 
How  c«'u  aad  Attiw  agaiust  it.  So  Caius  and  Attius  attacked  the  cities  of  the  Latins, 
i>>»ob«i.8»b>.tR«n>..  3jjjj  ^jjgy  £„^  ^^^  Circeii,*  and  afterwards  Satricum,  and  Lon- 

gula,  and  Polusca,  and  Corioli ;  and  then  they  took  Lavinium,  which  was  to  the 
Romans  a  sacred  city,  because  ^neas  was  its  founder,  and  because  the  holy 
things  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers  were  kept  there.  After  this  Caius  and  Attius 
took  Corbio,  and  Yitellia,  and  Trebia,  and  Lavici,  and  Pedum ;  and  from  Pedum 
they  went  towards  Rome,  and  they  encamped  bv  the  Cluilian  dyke,  which  was 
no  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city ;  and  they  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  com- 
mons of  Rome,  but  they  spared  those  of  the  burghers ;  Caius,  for  his  part,  think- 
ing that  his  quarrel  was  with  the  commons  only,  and  that  the  burghers  were  his 
friends ;  and  Attius,  thinking  that  it  would  cause  the  Romans  to  be  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  so  make  Rome  the  easier  to  be  conquered.  So  the  host  of  the 
Yolscians  lay  encamped  near  Rome. 

*  livy,  n.  87.  •  Livy,  H.  88.  •  Livy,  n.  89. 
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Within  the  city,  meanwhUe,  there  was  a  great  tumult ;  the  women  ran  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  to  pray  for  mercy,  the  poorer  peop  e  cried  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
oat  in  the  streets  that  they  would  have  peace»  and  that  the  senate  p**^^*  u  T  bm 
should  send  deputies  to  Gaius  and  to  Attius.  So  deputies  were  "^ 
sent,**  fire  men  of  the  chief  of  the  burghers ;  but  Caius  answered  them,  **  We 
irill  give  you  no  peace,  till  ye  restore  to  the  Yolscians  all  the  land  and  all  the 
cities  which  ye  or  your  fathers  have  eyer  taken  from  them ;  and  till"  ye  make 
them  jour  citizens,  and  me  them  all  the  rights  which  ye  have  yourselves,  as  ye 
hare  dime  to  the  Latins.  The  deputies  could  not  accept  such  hard  conditions, 
80  they  went  back  to  Rome.  And  when  the  senate  sent  them  again  to  ask  for 
gentler  tenns,  Caius  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  the  camp. 

After  this**  the  senate  sent  all  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  the  augurs,  all 
clothed  in  their  sacred  garments,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  Tha  priori  of  tuimg 
tokens  of  the  gods  whom  they  served.  But  neither  would  Caius  S^  ^t  u'7i?D« 
listen  to  these ;  so  they  too  went  back  again  to  Rome.  wutiMB. 

Tetk  when  the  help  of  man  had  failed  the  Romans,  the  help  of  the  gods  de- 
lirered  them ;  for  among  the  women  who  were  sitting  as  suppli-  . 
ants  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  was  Valeria,''  the  vtSS^viiiiai'^ 
sister  of  that  Publius  Valerius  who  had  been  called  Poplicola,  a  onu  to  go  mmi  m*  t* 
Tirtnous  and  noble  lady,  whom  all  held  in  honor.    As  she  was  sit-  '^'*^' 

ting  m  the  temple  as  a  suppUant  before  the  imi^e  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  seemed  to 
inspire  her  with  a  sudden  thought,  and  she  immediately  rose,  and  called  upon  all 
the  other  noble  ladies  who  were  with  her  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them  to  the 
house  of  Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Caius.  There  she  found  Virgilia,  the  wife  of 
Cahis,  with  his  mother,  and  also  his  little  children.  Valeria  then  addressed  Vo- 
lamnia  and  Virgilia,  and  said,  **  Our  coming  here  to  you  is  our  own  doing ; 
neither  the  senate  nor  any  other  mortal  man  have  sent  us ;  but  the  god  in  whose 
temple  we  were  sitting  as  suppliants  put  it  into  our  hearts,  that  we  should  come 
and  ask  you  to  join  with  us,  women  with  women,  without  any  aid  of  men,  to  win 
for  OTir  country  a  great  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves  a  name  glorious  above  all 
women,  even  above  those  Sabine  wives  in  the  old  time,  who  stopped  the  battle 
hetween  their  husbands  and  their  fathers.  Come  then  with  us  to  the  camp  of 
Cains,  and  let  us  pray  to  him  to  show  us  mercy."  Volumnia  said,  '*  We  will  go 
vith  yon :"  and  Virgilia  took  her  young  children  with  her,  and  they  all  went  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

It  Tr«0  a  sad  and  solemn  sight^  to  see  this  tram  of  noble  ladies,  and  the  very 
Yolsdan  soldiers  stood  in  silence  as  they  passed  by,  and  pitied  How  ui  wih  aod 
tbem  and  honored  them.  They  found  Caius  sitting  on  the  gen-  iSSf'LJh^.'IS 
end's  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  Volscian  chiefs  were  •*«y  "•«»»• 
standing  round  him.  ^  When  he  first  saw  them  he  wondered  what  it  could  be ; 
hat  presently  he  knew  his  mother,  who  was  walking  at  the  head  of  the  train ; 
and  then  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  leaped  down  from  his  seat,  and  ran 
to  meet  her,  and  was  going  to  kiss  her.  But  she  stopped  him  and  said,"  "  Ere 
thon  kiss  me,  let  me  Know  whether  I  am  speaking  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  son ; 
vhether  I  stand  in  thy  camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  as  thy  mother."  Caius  could 
not  answer  her,  and  then  she  went  on  and  sud,  "  Must  it  be,  then,  that  had  I 
never  borne  a  son,  Rome  never  should  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy ;  that 
^  I  remamed  childless,  I  should  have  died  a  firee  woman  in  a  free  city  ?  But 
I  am  too  old  to  bear  much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  misery.  Rather  look 
to  thy  wife  and  children,  whom  if  thou  persistest  thou  art  dooming  to  an  untimely 
death,  or  a  long  life  of  bondage."  Then  Virgilia  and  his  children  came  up  to 
^  and  kissed  him,  and  all  the  noble  ladies  wept,  and  bemoaned  their  own  fate 
*&d  the  fate  of  their  country.    At  last  Caius  cried  out,  **  O  mother,  what  hast 


JjKonyBiTa,  Vm.  22.  "  Hntaroli,  Coriolan.  82,  8S. 

DionysiiM,  Vm.  85.  Plutarcli,  CoriolEn*80.       "  Plntarcli,  Coriolan.  84. 
"IiTy,IL8».   Plutarch,  Coriolan.  82.  »Iiv7,II.40. 
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thou  done  to  me  V*  and  he  wrung  her  hand  rehementty,  and  said,  *'  Mother,  thine 
is  the  victory ;  a  happy  victory  (at  thee  and  for  Rome,  but  shame  and  ruin  to  thy 
son."  Then  he  fell  on  her  neck  and  embraced  her,  and  he  embraced  his  wife  and 
his  children,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome ;  and  led  away  the  army  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  and  never  afterwards  attacked  Rome  any  more ;  and  he  lived  on  a  ban- 
ished man  amongst  the  Yolscians,  and  when  he  was  very  old,  and  had  neither  wife 
nor  children  around  him,  he  was  wont  to  say,  **  That  now  in  old  age**  he  knew 
the  full  bitterness  of  banishment."  So  Caius  lived  and  died  amongst  the  Vol* 
sctans. 

The  Romans,  as  was  right,  honored  Yolumnia  and  Valeria  for  thdr  deed,  and 
HowtkaRomiuiabon.  *  templo  was  built  aud  dedicated  to  "Woman's  Fortune,""  just 
•Kd  ui!  Dobi*  i«£  on  the  spot  where  Caius  had  yielded  to  his  mother's  words ;  and 

*"  the  first  priestess  of  the  temple  was  Valeria,  into  whose  heart  Ju« 

piter  had  first  put  the  thought  to  go  to  Volumnia,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  go  out 
to  the  enemy's  camp  and  entreat  her  son. 

Such  is  the  famous  story  which  has  rendered  the  Volscian  wars  with  Rome  so 
memorable ;  the  wars  with  the  ..^tuans  are  marked  by  a  name  and  a  story  not 
less  celebrated,  those  ofL.  Quinctius  Oincmnatus. 

There  had  been  peace  between  the  Romans  and  the  JSquians :  but  the  ^qui* 

of  cineiiiaatM.  *^  ^^^  Gracchus  CloBlius,*  their  chief,  broke  the  peace,  and 

tiMAi^b^tiM  plundered  the  lands  of  the  people  of  Lavici  and  of  the  people  of 

^m^eom^ta  of  Tusculum.    They  then  pitched  their  camp  on  the  top  of  Al^dus ; 

and  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  them  to  complain  of  the  wrong 
which  they  had  done.  It  happened  that  the  tent  of  Gracchus  was  pitched  under 
the  shade  of  a  great  evergreen  oak,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  tent  when  the  depu- 
ties came  to  him.  His  answer  was  full  of  mockery :  "  I,  for  my  part,"  said  he, 
'"  am  busy  with  other  matte^^ ;  I  cannot  hear  you ;  you  had  better  tell  your  mes- 
sage to  the  oak  yonder."  Immediately  one  of  the  deputies  answered,  "  Tea,  let 
this  sacred  oak  hear,  and  let  all  the  gods  hear  likewise,  how  treacherously  you 
have  broken  the  peace !  They  shall  hear  it  now,  and  shall  soon  avenge  it ;  for 
you  have  scorned  alike  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  of  men."  Then  they  went  back 
to  Rome,  and  the  senate  resolved  upon  war :  and  Lucius  Minucius,  the  consul, 
led  his  legions  towards  Algidus,  to  fight  with  the  proud  enemy. 

But  Gracchus  was  a  skilful  soldier,**  and  he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  the  Ro- 
H«ir  th*  or  om  ™*^'  ^*  retreated  before  them,  and  they  followed  him,  without 
Muoi   i<gB«iiia  feu  heeding  where  they  were  going.     So  they  came  into  a  narrow  val- 

*"  ley,  with  hills  on  either  side,  high,  and  steep,  and  bare ;  and  then 

Gracchus  sent  men  secretly,  who  closed  up  the  way  by  which  they  had  entered 
into  the  valley,  so  that  they  could  not  get  back  ;  and  the  hills'*  closed  round  the 
valley  in  front  of  them,  and  on  the  right  and  left,  ond  on  the  top  of  these  hills 
Gracchus  lay  with  his  army,  while  the  Romans  were  shut  up  in  the  valley  below. 
In  this  valley  there  was  neither  grass  for  the  horses,  nor  food  for  the  men ;  but 

*  "  Multo  mlBerins  seni  ezilium  esse."    Fa-  "  DionvBios,  X.  28. 

Wm,  quoted  by  Livy,  II.  40. ••  This  is  just  the  description  of  the  &mon8 

"Livy,II,40.  XKonysius,  Vm.  56.    It  is  one  Furc»  CaudiniB,  in  which  the  Romans  were 

of  Niebuhr*s  most  ingenious  conjectures  that  blockaded  by  C.  Pontius.    It  suits  the  chanuv 

the  foundation  of  this  temple,  and  (he  fkct  that  ter  of  the  Apennine  valleys,  but  I  never  saw 

Valeria  was  the  first  priestess  of  it,  gave  occa-  any  such  spots  on  the  Aloan  hills,  where  the 

sion  to  the  date  assigned  to  the  story  of  Corio-  scene  of  Cindnnatus*  victory  is  laid.   It  is  likely 

lanus,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Valeria  into  enough,  however,  that  Dionyslus,  or  the  anne£> 

St,  as  the  first  suggester  of  the  step  which  saved  ist  whom  he  followed,  did  actually  take  their 


ciently  worshipped ;  the  one  as  influendng  the  mans  kept  within  their  camp  through  feai,  and 

fortunes  of  men,  the  other  those  of  wom^n.  that  this  encouraged  the  .^oiaiiB  to  blockade 

Vol.  II.  p.  116.  2d  edit  them, 
■livy,  m.  25. 
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Stb  horsemen  had  broken  out,  before  tbe  road  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans  was 
quite  closed  up,  and  these  rode  to  Borne,  and  told  the  senate  of  the  great  danger 
ojf  the  consul  and  of  the  army. 

Upon  this  Qnintus  FalHus,**  the  warden  of  the  city,  sent  in  haste  for  Caius 

ITaatius,  the  other  consul,  who  was  with  his  army  in  the  country  n* » r  m  it«m 

of  the  Sabiaes.    When  he  came,  they  consulted  together,  and  the  ^'•^pMtatena. 
senate  said,  "  There  is  only  one  man  who  can  deliver  us ;  we  must  make  Lucius 
Quinctins  Master  of  the  people."    So  Caius,  as  the  manner  was,  named  Lucius 
to  he  Master  of  the  people ;  and  then  he  hastened  back  to  his  army  before  the 
sun  was  risen. 

This  Lucius  Qumctius  let  his  hair  grow,**  and  tended  it  carefully :  and  was  so 
famous  for  bis  curled  and  crisped  locks  that  men  called  him  Cin-  ^^  ^^^ 
dnnatus^  or  the  *' crisp-haired."  He  was  a  fnu^al  man,"  and  did  Q»^tfaM>tob> itam 
aot  care  to  be  rich ;  and  his  land  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  H-  '"'''^ 
ber,  a  plot  of  four  ju^era,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  wife  Bacilia^  and  busied  him- 
fidf  in  the  tilling  of  his  ground.  So  in  the  morning  early  the  senate  sent  depn- 
ti»  to  Lucius  to  tell  him  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  Muter  of  the  people.  The 
deputies  went  over  the  rirer,  and  came  to  his  house,  and  found  him  in  his  field 
at  work  without  his  toga  or  cloak,  and  digging  with  his  spade  in  his  grounds 
They  saluted  him  and  said,  "  We  bring  thee  a  message  from  the  senate,  so  thou 
must  put  on  thy  cloak  that  thou  mayest  receire  it  as  is  fitting."  Then  he  said, 
**  Hath  aught  of  eyjl  befallen  the  state  ?"  and  he  bade  his  wife  to  bring  his  cloak, 
sod  wbenne  had  put  it  on  he  went  out  to  meet  the  deputies.  Then  they  said, 
"Hail  to  thee,  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  senate  declares  thee  Master  of  the  people, 
and  calls  thee  to  the  city ;  for  the  consul  and  the  army  in  the  country  of  the 
i£qiiians  are  in  great  danger."  There  was  then  a  boat  made  ready  to  carry  him 
orer  the  T^ber,  and  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  his  three  sons  came  to  meet 
him,  and  bis  kinsmen- and  his  fnends,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senators.  He 
was  thus  led  home  in  great  state  to  his  house,  and  the  four-and-twenty  lictors, 
with  their  rods  and  axes,  walked  before  him.  As  for  the  multitude,  they  crowded 
roond  to  see  him,  but  they  feared  his  four-and-twenty  lictors ;  for  they  were  a 
sign  that  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  people  was  as  sovereign  as  that  of  the 
kmgs  <^  old. 

Lucius  chose  Lucius  Tarquitius**  to  be  Master  of  the  horse,  a  brave  man,  and 
of  a  burgher's  house ;  but  so  poor  withal  that  he  had  been  used  __, 


to  serve  amonir  the  foot  soldiers  instead  of  amomr  the  horse.  d^uTw  tk« 
Then  the  Master  of  the  people  and  the  Master  of  the  horse  went 
together  into  the  Forum,  and  bade  every  man  to  shut  up  his  booth,  and  stopped 
aU  causes  at  law,  and  gave  an  order  that  none  should  look  to  his  own  afiieurs  till 
the  consul  and  his  army  were  delivered  from  the  enemy.  They  ordered  also  that 
ereiy  man,  who  was  of  an  age  to  ffo  out  to  battle,  should  be  ready  in  the  Field 
of  Mars  before  sunset,  and  should  have  with  him  victuals  for  five  days,  and 
twelve  stakes;  and  the  older  men  dressed  the  victuals  for  the  soldiers,  whilst  the 
soldiers  went  about  everywhere  to  get  their  stakes ;  and  they  cut  them  where 
they  would,  without  any  hinderance.  So  the  army  was  ready  in  the  Field  of 
Mars  at  the  time  appointed,  and  they  set  forth  from  the  city,  and  made  such 
haste,  that  ere  the  night  was  half  spent  they  came  to  Algidus ;  and  when  they 
pacdved  that  they  were  near  the  enemy,  they  made  a  hiut. 
Then  Lucius  rode  on,  and  saw*"  how  the  camp  of  the  enemy  lay ;  and  he  or- 

*  Dionyriofl.  X.  28.  more  th«n  distanee ;  and  as  it  had  brought  the 
"  ZoDflsaa,  Yll.  p.  846.    Ed.  Faria.  p.  260.    Boman  amiy  from  Some  to  Algidna  between 

Id.  Yenetto  annaet  and  midnight,  though  each  soldier  had 

"  livf,  m.  26.  to  oany  hia  baggage  and  twelve  atakea  besides, 

*  livy,  m.  27.  so  it  made  GincmnataB  reoonnoitre  the  enemy 
■  ^^Q]nsntamnoctepTospicipoterat"iaIiyT*s  as  soon  aa  he  aniyed  in  their  neighborhood, 

gmJification  of  the  stoiy ;  bat  the  original  le-   without  considering  that  on  its  own  showing 
g«&d,  in  all  probabili^,  regarded  darlmess  no   hia  anival  to<^  place  at  midnight. . 
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H^cooqam  ihtMqd  dcred  his  soldieTS  to  throw  down  all  their  baggage  into  one  place, 
'^  but  to  keep  each  man  his  arms  and  his  twelve  stakes.    Then  they 

set  out  agam  m  their  order  of  march  as  they  had  come  from  Rome,  and  they 
spread  themselves  round  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  every  side.  When  this  was 
done,  upon  a  signal  given  they  raised  a  great  shout,  and  directly  every  man  be- 
gan to  dig  a  ditch  just  where  he  stood,  and  to  set  in  his  stakes.  The  shout  rang 
through  tne  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  filled  them  with  fear ;  and  it  sounded  even 
to  the  camp  of  the  Romans  who  were  shut  up  in  the  valley,  and  the  consul's 
men  said  one  to  another,  **  Rescue  is  surely  at  hand,  for  that  is  the  shout  of  Ro- 
mans." They  themselves  shouted  in  answer,  and  sallied  to  attack  the  camp  of 
the  enemy ;  and  they  fought  so  fiercely,  that  they  hindered  the  enemy  from  in- 
terrupting the  work  of  the  Romans  without  their  camp ;  and  this  went  on  all 
the  night,  till  when  it  was  morning,  the  Romans  who  were  without  had  drawn  a 
ditch  all  round  the  enemy,  and  had  fenced  it  with  their  stakes  ;  and  now  they 
left  their  work,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  Then  the  ^quians  saw 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  they  be?an  to  ask  for  mercy.  Lucius  answered, 
"  Give  me  Gracchus  and  your  other  chiefs  bound,  and  then  I  will  set  two  sp^u^rs 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  I  will  put  a  third  spear  across,  and  you  shall  give  up 
your  arms,  and  your  cloaks,  and  shall  pass,  every  man  of  you,  imder  the  spear 
bound  across  as  imder  a  yoke,  and  then  you  may  go  away  free."  This  was 
done  accordingly ;  Gracchus  and  the  other  chiefs  were  bound,  and  the  JSquians 
left  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  with  all  its  spoil,  and  put  off  their  cloaks,  and 
passed  each  man  imder  the  yoke,  and  then  went  home  full  of  shame. 

But  Lucius  would  not  suffer^  the  consul's  army  to  have  any  share  of  the  spoil, 
nor  did  he  let  the  consul  keep  his  power,  but  made  him  his  own  imder-officer, 
and  then  marched  back  to  Rome.  Nor  did  the  consul's  soldiers  complain ;  but 
they  were  rather  full  of  thankfulness  to  Lucius  for  having  rescued  them  from  the 
enemy,  and  they  agreed  to  ^ve  him  a  golden  crown ;  as  he  retmned  to  Rome, 
they  shouted  after  him,  and  called  him  their  protector  and  their  father. 

Great  was  now  the  joy  in  Rome,  and  the  senate  decreed  that  Lucius  should 
Liiei«ii»rehMbMkto  cuteT  tbc  clty  in  triumph,  in  the  order  in  which  the  army  was  re- 
Romeiatiinmph.  tumiug  from  Algidus,  and  he  rode  in  his  chariot,  while  Gracchus 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  .^uians  were  led  bound  before  him ;  and  the  standards 
were  borne  before  him,  and  all  the  soldiers,  laden  with  their  spoil,  followed  be- 
hind. And  tables  were  set  out  at  the  door  of  every  house,  with  meat  and  drink 
for  the  soldiers,  and  they  and  the  people  feasted  together,  and  followed  the 
chariot  of  Lucius,  with  singing  and  great  rejoicings.  Thus  the  gods  took 
vengeance  up?n  Gracchus  and  the  JSquians;  and  thus  Lucius  dehvered  the 
consul  and  his  army ;  and  all  was  done  so  quickly,  that  he  went  out  on  one 
evening,  and  came  home  the  i^ext  day  at  evening  victorious  and  trimnphant.. 

This  famous  story  is  placed  by  the  annalists  in  the  year  of  Rome  296,  thirteen 
General  iiirf*  of  um  ycars  aftcr  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law.  In  such  a  warfare 
!^^*th«%££  as  that  of  the  Romans  with  the  JSquians  and  Yolsdans,  there  are 
tSf^'thM  ^ta^  i  always  sufficient  alternations  of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on 
^^'"^  either  side  with  matter  of  triumph ;  and  by.  exaggerating  every 

victory,  and  omitting  or  slightly  noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  such 
as  national  vanity  most  delights  in.  But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire  to 
correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Roman  historians :  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  the  warfare  which 
the  Romans  had  to  maintain  agamst  the  Opican  nations  was  generally  defensive  ; 
that  the  j£quian8  and  Yolscians  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apennines 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  heart  of  Latium ;  that  of 
the  thirtv  Latin  states  which  had  formed  the  league  with  Rome  in  the  year  261, 
thirteen'**  were  now  either  destroyed,  or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicans ; 

^  lAvy,  ni.  29.  Fortona  (if  it  be  the  same  with  Ortona^,  Lavid. 

^  Garrentum,  GSroeii,  Corioli,  Corhio,  Cora,    Norba,  Pedum,  Satricom,  Setia,  Toliioa,  ana 
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that  OD  the  Alban  hills  themselyes,  Tuscolum  alone  remained  independent ;  and 
that  there  was  no  other  friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy  into 
the  territory  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  that  territory  was  plundered  year  after  year, 
and  whatever  defeats  the  plunderers  may  at  times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were 
nerer  deterred  from  renewing  a  contest  which  they  found  in  the  mun  profitable 
and  glorious.  So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome  fallen  since  the 
orerthrow  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  now  to  notice  her  wars  with  another 
enemy,  the  Etruscans ;  and  to  trace  on  this  side  also  an  equal  decline  in  glory 
and  greatness  since  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings. 


CHAPTER  in. 

WABS  WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS— VEH— LEGEND  OP  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE 

FABH  AT  THE  RIVER  CREMERA. 


<<  Onr  hands  alono 
Snffloe  for  this ; — ^take  ye  no  thought  for  it. 
While  the  mole  breaks  the  waves,  and  bides  the  tempest. 
The  ship  within  rides  safe :  while  on  the  mountain 
The  wind  is  battling  with  the  adventorons  pines, 
He  stirs  no  leaf  in  the  valley.    So  voar  state, 
We  standing  thus  in  guard  upon  tne  border, 
Shall  ftel  no  mfflinjr  of  the  rudest  blast 
That  sweeps  from 


igoru 
Veii." 


ArrxR  the  great  war  of  kinff  Porsenna,  the  Etruscans,  for  several  years,  ap« 
pear  to  have  lived  in  peace  with  the  Romans ;  and  in  the  famine  BMbnioeof  i.«i*«ft*fi 
of  the  year  262,  when  the  enmity  of  the  Yolscians  would  allow  '**  ^*^ 
no  supplies  of  com  to  he  sent  to  Rome  from  the  country  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Tiber,  the  Etruscan  cities,  we  are  told,'  allowed  the  Romans  to  purchase  what 
iher  wanted,  and  the  com  thus  ohtained  was  the  principal  support  of  the  people. 
But  nine  years  afterwards,  in  271,  a  war  hroke  out,  not  with  the  Etruscans  gen- 
erally, but  with  the  people  of  the  neighhoring  city  of  Yeii.  The  quarrel  is  said' 
to  have  arisen  out  01  some  plundering  inroads  made  hy  the  Yeientian  horderers 
upon  the  Roman  territory ;  but  it  suited  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  this  period  to 
inTolve  the  nation  in  foreign  contests,'  in  order  to  prevent  the  commons  from  in- 
sisting cm  the  due  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law ;  and  quarrels,  which  at  an- 
other time  might  easUy  have  heen  settled,  were  now  gladly  allowed  to  end  in 
open  war. 

Yeii"*  lay  about  ten  miles  from  Rome,  between  two  small  streams  which  meet 
•  little  below  the  city,  and  run  down  into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  situtian  ud  iIm  or 
it  nearly  opposite  to  Castel  Giubileo,  the  ancient  Fidenae.    Insig-  ^*''' 

VaCtra.    Oairentiim  seems  to  have  been  one  Con,    Another  supposition,  as  Mr.  Bunsen  in- 

of  the  townB  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  Niebuhr  forms  me,  places  it  on  Monte  Ariano,  the  high- 

nggcatB  that  we  should  read  Kef*«vray«Hnstead  est  eastern   point  of  that  volcanic  range  of 

of KtfiaJUw)  in  Bionpins,  VIII.  19,  as  the  peo-  mountains  of  which  Monte  Cavo  is  the  most 

pie  conquered  bjConolanus,  for  they  are  placed  western  point.    But  nothing  is  really  known 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Corbia  and  Pedum ;  on  the  question, 

vhereas  the  conquest  of  the  real  Ck>riolani  is  '  Li^y*  U.  84. 

nentaoned  in  another  place  (VIII.  86).  and  in  *  Dionysina,  vm.  81,  91. 

their  pioper  neighborhood.    Sir  W.  Gell  sup-  *  Dionysius,  VIII.  81.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragnu 


pwM  Carventum  to  have  been  at  Boca  Massi-    Vatican,  XX. 

mi,  a  high  point  on  the  Volsdan  highlands  near       *  See  Sir  W.  Qell 


*B  Map  of  the  Campagna. 
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nificant  in  point  of  size,  these  little  streams,  however,  like  those  of  the  Campagna 
generally,  are  edged  by  precipitous  rocky  clifis,  and  thus  are  capable  of  affording 
a  natural  defence  to  a  town  built  on  the  tableland  above  and  between  them. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Yeii  was  equal  to  the  extent'  of  Borne  itself, 
so  long  as  the  walls  of  Servins  Tullius  were  the  boundary  of  the  city :  the  citadel 
stood  on  a  distinct  eminence,  divided  by  one  of  the  little  streams  from  the  rest 
of  the  town,  and  defended  by  another  similar  valley  .on  the  other  side.  In  the 
magnificence  of  its  public  and  private  buildings.  Veil  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  Roman  commons  to  Rome ;'  and  we  know  enough  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Etruscans  to  render  this  not  impossible ;  but  the  language  is  too 
vague  to  be  insisted  on ;  and  the  Etruscan  Yeii  was  as  unknown  to  the  Roman 
annalists  as  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome  had  itself  been  embellished  by 
Etruscan  art,  and  had  been  under  its  ^ngs  the  seat  of  a  far  mightier  power 
than  Veil. 

The  government  of  Yeii,  like  that  of  the  other  Etruscan  cities,  was  in  the  hands 
xta  vmuDeDt.  ^^  ^^  aristocracy  of  birth,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  elected  an- 

KOTunmeD  Qually  by  the  whole  body  to  command  in  war  and  administer  jus- 

tice. There  were  no  free  commons ;  but  a  large  population  of  serfs  or  vassals, 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  ruling  class.  In  wars  of  peculiar  importance/ 
we  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  appointment  of  a  king,  but  his  office  was  for 
life  only,  and  was  not  perpetuated  in  his  family.  The  hereditary  principle  pre- 
vailed, however,  in  the  priesthoods ;  none  but  members  of  one  particular  family 
could  be  priests  of  Juno,'  the  goddess  especially  honored  at  Yeu. 

The  Yeientians,  like  the  other  Etruscans,  fought  in  the  close  order*  of  the  pha- 
chvMtworite  miiita.  l^D^  I  their  arms  being  the  smafi  round  shield,  and  the  long  pike. 
17  taw.  Wg  know  not  whether  they  ventured,  like  the  Parihians,  to  trust 

their  serfs  with  arms  equal  to  their  own,  and  to  enrol  them  in  the  phalanx ;  but 
we  may  more  probably  suppose  that  they  employed  them  onlv  as  light-armed 
troops ;  and  if  this  were  so,  their  armies  must  nave  encountered  the  Homans  at 
a  disadvantage,  their  regular  infantry  being  probably  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
legions,  and  dieir  light  troops,  except  for  desultory  warfare,  still  more  inferior  in 
qiuility.  To  make  up  for  this,  they  employed  the  services  of  mercenaries,  who 
were  generally  to  be  hired  from  one  or  other  of  tlie  states  of  Etruria,  even  when 
their  respective  countries  refused  to  take  part  publicly  in  the  quarrel. 

The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Yeientians,  which  began  m  the  year  271, 

*  DionjBins  compares  the  size  both  of  Borne  bitioniB  regexn  oreayfre,*'  imply  that  the  go-vem- 
and  Veu  with  that  of  Athens,  II.  54.  IV.  18^^  ment  was  oommonly  ezercisea  by  one  or  more 
Sir  W.  Gell  told  me  that  the  traces  of  the  walls  magistrates  annuaUj  chosen,  like  the  consuls  at 
of  Veil,  which  he  had  dearly  made  out,  quite  Borne.  Niebuhr  refers  to  the  case  of  Lars  To- 
justified  the  comparison  of  Veil  in  point  of  extent  Innmins,  who  had  been  king  of  Veil  thirty- 


magniflcentii  publioorum  nrivatorum-  supposinff' the  appointment  of  a  king 

que  tectorum  ao  locomm  preBponeoant.    This  war  with  Kome  to  have  been  any  thing  unusual, 

being  no  more  than  an  expression  of  opinion  (Vol.  I.  p.  128.  2d  ed.  note  844.)    But  we  read 

ascribed  to  the  commons^  we  cannot  be  sure  of  no  king  after  Lars  Tolumnius  till  the  period 

that  Livy  had  any  authority  for  it  at  all,  any  of  the  last  war.  nor  of  any  before  him  m  the 

more  than  for  the  langnaffe  of  his  speeches,  earlier  wars  witn  Bome.    And  as  the  lacuxno^ 

But  suppose  that  he  foima  it  in  some  one  of  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  single  Etruscan  dty,  was 

the  older  annalists,  still  it  can  hardly  be  more  appointed  sometimes  chief  over  the  whole  con- 

than  the  expression  of  that  annalist^s  opinion,  feaeracy,  when  any  general  war  broke  out ;  b< 

grounded  possibly  upon  some  tradition  of  the  the  annual  lucumo  may  haye  been  made  Income 

splendor  or  Veii,  out  possibly  also  upon  noth-  for  life  in  times  of  danger,  if  he  were  a  man  o; 

ing  more  than  the  fact  that  the  Boman  com-  commanding  character  and  ability, 

mons  were  at  one  time  anxious  to  remoye  to  *  I>ivy,  V.  22. 

Veii.   And  if  the  Boman  commons  had  actually  '  Biodorus.    Fragm.    Vatican*  lib.  XXIII 

said  that  Veii  was  a  finer  city  than  Bome,  when  Tv^^ol  xoAmT;  ivirln  ^Xayy«aax«9vn«,  for  s< 

they  were  extolling  its  advantages,  is  such  an  we  must  correct  the  reading  ^^myya  fuix«9yrc« 

assertion  to  be  taken  as  an  historical  fact,  to  just  as  a  little  below  in  the  same  passaffe  we  reac 

justify  us  in  passing  a  judgment  as  to  the  com-  crtipaU,  i.  e.  cohortibus,  or  manipuhs,  in8tea< 

parative  magnificence  of  the  two  cities  f  of  rapais.  which  Mai  absurdly  rendem  **  cua 

*  livy,  V.  1.    Hia  words,  "  T»dio  annusd  am^  pidibus." 
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lasted  nine  years.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  portion  of  the  events  oatuMoftiMww  am 
recorded  of  it  is  decrying  of  credit ;  nor  would  the  details,"  at  any  *^^  *•  **^- 
rate,  be  worth  repeating  now.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  equal 
fortune  on  J)oth  sides,  and  to  have  been  ended  by  a  perfectly  equal  treaty.  The 
Bomans  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera,  within  the  Yeientian  territory, 
built  a  sort  of  town  there,  and,  after  having  mamtamed  their  post  for  some  time, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  they  were  at  last  surprised,  and  their  whole 
force  sfaaghtered,  and  the  post  abandoned.  Then  the  Yeientians,  in  their  turn, 
established  themselves  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  within  the  Roman  territory ;  retal- 
iated, by  their  plundering  excursions  across  the  l^ber,  the  damage  which  their 
own  lands  had  sustained  from  the  post  on  the  Cremera ;  held  their  ground  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  then  were,  in  their  ttim,  defeated  and  obliged  to  evacuate 
their  conquest.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  280,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  nations,  to  last  for  forty  years ;  and,  as  the  Roman  historians  name  no 
other  stipulations,  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  treaty"  merely  placed  matters 
on  the  footing  on  which  they  had  been  before  the  war ;  the  Romans  gave  up  all 
pretensions  to  the  town  which  they  had  founded  on  the  Cremera ;  the  Yeientians 
equally  resigned  their  claim  to  the  settlement  which  they  had  made  on  the  hill 
Janicidum. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  history  of  this  war.  It  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  one  memorable  legend,  the  story  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  ^ti-Fiw. 
FabS,  and  of  their  slaughter  by  the  river  Cremera.  The  truth  of  ***' 
domestic  events,  no  less  than  of  foreign,  has  been,  probably,  disregarded  by  this 
l^nd ;  and  what  seems  a  more  real  account  of  the  origin  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Cremera,  has  been  given  in  a  former  chapter.  The  story  itself,  however,  I 
shall  now,  according  to  my  usual  plan,  proceed  to  offer  in  its  own  form. 

The  Yeientians  dared  not  meet  the  Romans"  in  the  open  field,  but  they  troubled 
them  exceedingly  with  their  incursions  to  plimder  the  country.  And  Th«  Fantaii  hmm  ^ 
fXL  the  other  side,  the  ^quians  and  the  Yolscians  were  making  ^Hh^th^vd«*iitCII[ 
war  upon  the  Romans  year  after  year;  and  while  one  consul  went  ''>»«"y»p«  *«*»«• 
to  fi^ht  with  the  ^dSquians  and  the  other  with  the  Yolscians,  there  was  no  one  to 
stop  the  plunderings  of  the  Yeientians.  So  the  men  of  the  Fabian  house  con- 
salted  together,  and  when  they  were  resolved  what  to  do,  they  all  went  to  the 
seoate-bouse.  And  Eseso  Fabius,  who  was  consul  for  that  year,  went  into  the 
senate  and  said,  "  We  of  the  house  of  the  Fabii  take  upon  us  to  fight  with  the  Yei- 
entians. We  ask  neither  men  nor  money  from  the  commonwealth,  but  we  will 
wage  the  war  with  our  own  bodies,  at  our  own  cost."  The  senate  heard  him  joy- 
fuUj ;  and  then  he  went  home,  and  the  other  men  of  his  house  followed  him ; 
and  he  told  them  to  come  to  him  the  next  day,  each  man  in  his  full  arms ;  and 
so  they  departed. 

The  house  of  Kaeso  was  on  the  Quuinal  Hill ;  and  thither  all  the  Fabii  came  to 
him  the  next  day,  as  he  had  desired  them ;  and  there  they  stood  in  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
array  in  the  outer  court  of  his  house.     Ksbso  then  put  on  his  vest,  uk^jiIvw.  «■  tk«  rir. 
BQch  as  the  Roman  generals  were  used  to  wear  in  battle,  and  came  ^    '^'* 
out  to  the  men  of  his  house,  and  led  them  forth  on  their  way.     As  they  went,  a 

'  The  Boman  acoonnts  of  the  war  mar  be  PoTBenna,  were  at  this  time  recovered.    But  if 

fonndmlivy,  II.42~64,andinDion7Biu9,  VIII.  S0|  the  annalist  would  surely  have  boasted  of 

81.  91.    IX.  1-S6.    I  imagine  both  the  post  on  the  cessions  of  territory  made  by  the  Yeientians, 

the  Cremera  and  that  on  the  Janicnlum  to  have  even  If  they  had  been  consistent  enough  not  to 

been  desgned  for  permanent  cities ;  the  one,  describe  the  country  recovered  as  the  very  same 

probably,  oeing  as  near  to  Veil  as  the  other  was  which  they  had  made  Porsenna  restore  out  of 

to  Rome.    These  were  ezactlv  the  hirtixicfiaTa  generosity  more  than  thirtv  years  before.    Is 

of  the  Greeks,  when  ezecutea  on  a  larger  scale  were  any  reason  to  believe  tnat  the  Bomans  ad- 

88  rival  cities,  and  not  mere  forts.    I  may,  per-  vanced  thehr  frontier  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

hsM,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  mv  note  on  Ijiu-  Tiber  opposite  Rome,  beyond  the  hills  which 

eydides,  1. 148,  where  the  two  kinds  of  imrd-  bound  tne  vallej  of  the  river,  previously  to  their 

Xi^  are  distinguished.  conquest  of  Yen  ? 

^  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  septem  pe^,  ^  i^vy,  II.  48.  et  seqq. 
wMeh  the  Bomans  had  lost  in  the  war  with 
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great  crowd  followed  after  them  and  blessed  them,  and  prayed  the  gods  for  their 
prosperity.  They  were,  in  all,  three  hundred  and  six  men,  and  they  went  down 
from  the  Quuinal  Hill  and  passed  along  by  the  Capitol,  and  went  out  of  the  city 
by  the  gate  Carmentalis,  by  the  right-ha^d  passage  of  the  gate.  Then  they 
came  to  the  Tiber,  and  went  over  the  bridge,  and  entered  into  the  country  of  the 
Veientians,  and  pitched  their  camp  by  the  river  Cremera ;  for  there  it  was  their 
purpose  to  dwell,  and  to  make  it  a  stronghold,  from  which  they  might  lay  waste 
the  lands  of  the  Yeientians,  and  cany  off  then:  cattle.  So  they  built  their  for- 
tress by  the  river  Cremera,  and  held  it  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  Yeientians 
were  greatly  distressed,  for  their  cattle  and  all  their  goods  became  the  spoil  of  the 
Fabians. 

But  there  was  a  certain  day^*  on  which  the  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians 
Tb»y»imaaaM  lay »  ^®'®  accustomcd  to  offcr  sacrifice  and  to  keep  festival  together  to 
m&JSL^'^ aS  the  gods  of  then:  race,  in  the  seat  of  their  fathers,  on  the  hill  Qui- 

linal.  So  when  the  day  drew  near,  the  Fabians  set  out  from  the 
river  Cremera,  three  hundred  and  six  men  in  all,  and  went  towards  Rome ;  for 
they  thought  that  as  they  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  and  as  it  was  a 
holy  time,  and  a  time  of  peace,  no  enemy  would  set  upon  them.  But  the  Yeien- 
tians knew  of  thdr  going,  and  laid  an  ambush  for  them  on  their  way,  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  a  great  army.  So  when  the  Fabians  came  to  the  place  where 
the  ambush  was,  behold  the  enemy  attacked  them  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
and  the  army  of  the  Yeientians  that  followed  them  fell  upon  them  from  behind ; 
and  they  threw  their  darts  and  shot  their  arrows  against  the  Fabians,  without 
daring  to  come  within  reach  of  spear  or  sword,  till  they  slew  them  every  inan< 
Three  hundred  and  six  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians  were  there  killed,  and 
there  was  not  a  grown  man  of  the  house  left  alive :  one  boy  only,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  had  been  left  behind  in  Rome,  and  he  lived  and  became  a  man,  and 
preserved  the  race  of  the  Fabians ;  for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  great 
deeds  should  be  done  for  the  Romans  by  the  house  of  the  Fabians  in  af ter-tinses. 

"  This  latter  part  of  the  story  is  one  of  the  The  devotion  of  the  Fabians  to  the  sacriflces  of 

versions  of  it  ffiven  by  Bionysius,  whioh  he  re-  their  house  on  the  Quirinal  was  a  part  of  their 

ieots  as  improbable.    Of  conne  I  am  not  main-  traditional  ohanu^ter ;  a  similar  story  was  toid 

tainin^  its  probability,  but  I  agree  with  Nie-  of  0.  Fabias  Borso,  who  broke  out  from  the 

buhr  m  thinking  it  a  fiir  more  etrikinff  stoir  Capitol  while  the  Gauls  were  besieging  it,  and 

than  that  whidh  Bionysius  prefers  to  Ik  and  made  his  way  to  the  Quirinal  Wl  to  penbnn  tba 

whioh  has  been  adopted  by  Livy  and  by  Ovid,  appointed  sacriike  of  his  house. 
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X^y.— TBucYDmia,  VI.  89. 
Tirtfrmf  d^s  iXiyapxl^f,  5rav  «oi(  drri  xarf^t  iM§,  KtH  ipxB  f^  ^  vif^^i  <IAX*  o<  ifx^vrtf,    K«{  Irrw 

ptMftriof  hf  rati  infKpariatt, — ^Abototle,  Politic.  IV.  5. 


NoTHiNQ  is  more  unjust  than  the  vague  charge  sometimes  brought  against 
Niebuhr,  that  he  has  denied  the  reality  of  all  the  early  lustory  of  Rome.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  skepticism  much  which  less  pro- 
found inquirers  had  before  too  hastily  given  up  to  it ;  he  has  restored  and  estab- 
lished far  more  than  he  has  overthrown.  Ferguson  finds  no  sure  ground  to  rest 
on  till  he  comes  to  the  s^nd  Punic  war.  In  his  view,  not  only  the  period  of 
the  kings  and  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  whole  of  two  addi* 
tional  centuries, — ^not  only  the  wars  with  the  ^quians  and  Volscians,  but  those 
nith  the  Oauls,  the  Sanmites,  and  even  with  Pyrrhus, — are  involved  in  consid- 
erable uncertainty.  The  progress  of  the  constitution  he  is  content  to  trace  in  the 
merest  outline :  particular  events,  and  still  more  particular  characters,  appear  to 
itim  to  belong  to  poetry  or  romance,  rather  than  to  history.  Whereas  Niebuhr 
maintains  that  a  true  history  of  Rome,  with  many  details  of  dates,  places,  events, 
and  characters,  may  be  recovered  from  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  I^t 
has  been  greatly  corrupted  and  disguised  by  ignorant  and  uncritical  writers,  but 
there  exist,  he  thinks,  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us,  not  only  to  get  rid  of 
these  corruptions,  but  to  restore  that  genuine  and  original  edifice,  which  they 
have  so  long  overerown  and  hidden  from  our  view.  Aud  accordingly,  far  from 
pasang  over  hastuy,  like  Ferguson,  the  period  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquimus 
to  the  first  Punic  war,  he  has  devoted  to  it  somewhat  more  than  two  hu^  vol- 
mnes;  and  from  much,  that  to  former  writers  seemed  a  hopeless  chaos,  he  has 
drawn  a  living  picture  of  events  and  institutions,  as  rich  in  its  coloring,  as  perfect 
in  its  composition,  as  it  is  faithful  to  the  truth  of  nature. 

Were  I,  indeed,  to  venture  to  criticise  the  work  of  this  great  man,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  charge  him  with  having  overvalued,  rather  than  undervalued,  the  pos- 
able  certainty  of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  He  may  seem, 
m  some  instances,  rather  to  lean  too  confidently  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
writers,  than  to  reject  it  too  indiscriminately.  Bat  let  no  man  judge  him  hastily, 
tin,  by  long  experience  in  similar  researches,  he  has  learnt  to  estimate  sufficienUy 
the  instinctive  power  of  discerning  truth,  which  even  ordinary  minds  acquire  by 
omstant  practice.  In  Niebuhr,  practice,  combined  with  the  natural  acuteness  of 
his  mind,  brought  this  power  to  a  perfection  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  is  not  caprice,  but  a  most  sure  instinct,  which  has  led  hun  to  seize  on  some 
particular  passage  of  a  careless  and  ill-informed  writer,  and  to  perceive  in  it  the 
marks  of  most  important  truth ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  has  set  aside  the 
statements  of  this  same  writer,  with  no  deference  to  his  authority  whatever.  To 
say  that  his  instinct  is  not  absolutely  infallible,  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  man ; 
bat  lie  who  follows  him  most  carefully,  and  thinks  over  the  subject  of  his  re- 
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searcLes  most  deeply,  will  find  the  feeling  of  respect  for  his  judgment  contkuallj 
increasing,  and  will  be  more  unwilling  to  believe  what  Niebuhr  doubted,  or  to 
doubt  what  he  believed. 

I  have  said  thus  much  as  a  preface  to  the  ensuing  chapter,  in  which  1  am  to 
trace  the  internal  history  of  Rome,  from  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law  to  the 
appointment  of  the  decemvirs.  The  detail  itself  will  show  how  little  Niebuhr  has 
deserved  to  be  charged  with  overthrowing  the  Roman  history ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  have  followed  him  even  on  ground  on  which,  had  he  not  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  firm,  I  might  myself  have  feared  to  venture,  I  have  done  it,  not 
in  blind  or  servile  imitation,  but  in  the  reasonable  confidence  inspired  by  expe- 
rience. For  many  years  I  had  doubted  and  disputed  Niebuhr's  views  on  several 
points  of  importance,  but  having  had  reason  at  last  to  be  convinced  that  the} 
were  right,  I  feel  for  him  now  a  deference  the  more  unhesitating,  as  it  was  not 
hastily  given,  nor  without  inquiry. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,'  the  consuls  took  the  field 
A.  u  c  w  A.  c  ^'S^^^st  the  -^qmans  and  Volscians.  It  was  now  the  period  when 
*^M  oSS^*"**'^^  those  two  nations  were  pressing  most  dangerously  upon  Latium, 
S«j&iuiMll*Mid  v©i-  not  only  overrunning  the  territory  both  of  the  Latins  and  Romans 

with  their  plundering  incursions,  but  taking  or  destroying  the 
cities  of  the  Latin'  confederacy.  There  was  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  oppose 
them ;  and  thus  the  hated  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  T.  Quinc- 
tins,  led  out  an  army  from  the  city.  But  the  mutual  suspicion  and  hatred  be- 
tween him  and  the  commons  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  act  together.  He 
was  tyrannical,  and  his  soldiers  became  discontented  ^d  disobedient.  In  this 
temper  they  met  the  Volscians  and  were  beaten ;  and  Appius,  findmg  it  hope- 
less to  continue  the  campaign,  began  to  retreat  towards  Rome.  On  his  retreat 
he  was  again  attacked  and  again  beaten ;  the  soldiers,  it  is  said,  throwmg  away 
their  arms  and  flying  at  the  first  onset.  Thus  doubly  embittered  by  the  shame 
of  his  defeats,  and  having  obtamed  some  color  for  his  vengeance,  Appius,  as  soon 
as  he  had  rallied  his  army  on  ground  out  of  the  reach  oi  the  enemy,  proceeded 
to  indulge  his  old  feelings  of  hatred  to  the  commons.  By  the  aid  of  the  Latin 
and  Hemican  troops  who  were  present  in  the  army,  and,  above  aU,  of  the  Roman 
burghers,  who  formed  the  best  armed  and  best  tramed  part  of  his  own  forces, 
he  was  enabled  to  seize  and  execute  every  centurion  whose  century  had  fled,  and 
ev^ry  standard-bearer  who  had  lost  his  standard,  and  then  to  put  to  death  one 
out  of  every  ten  nien  of  the  whole  multitude  of  legionary  soldiers. 

The  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  by  whatever  degree  of  severity  it  was 
▲roiui  it  broofht  to  efifected,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans,  not  as  a  crime,  but  as  a 
!^ti  S*S°*«bSl  sacred  duty ;  nor  would  even  the  commons  have  complained  of 
foMitiiito.  Appius  for  simply  punishing  with  rigor  his  cowardly  or^mutinous 

soldiers.  But  when  new  consuls  were  come  into  office,  L.  Valerius  and  T.  JBSmil- 
A.  u.  c.  MS,  A.  c.  i^»'  and  both  showed  themselves  inclined  to  carry  into  effect  the 
*^  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius,  while  Appius  still  opposed  it,  and 

was  most  forward  in  defeating  the  measure,  then  two  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius 
and  C.  Sicinius,*  brought  him  to  trial  before  the  commons  as  the  perpetual  ene- 
my of  their  order ;  accusing  him  of  giving  evil  counsels  to  the  senate,  of  having 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune  in  the  disputes  about  the 
Publilian  law,  and  lastly,  of  having  brought  loss  and  shame  on  the  common- 
wealth, by  his  ill  conduct  in  hb  late  expedition  agtdnst  the  Volscians.  His 
bloody  executions  were  not  charged  as  a  crime  against  him ;  but  every  friend  or 
relation  of  his  victims  would  fee^  that  he  who  had  dealt  such  severe  justice  to 

*  livy,  II.  58,  59.    Dionysius,  IX.  60.  the  oonsnls  at  this  period  b^ran  their  year  on 

»  Livy,  n.  61.    DionysiuB,  IX.  61-64.  the  firat  of  Aufirust  (Livy,  HI.  6) ;  when  the 

'  These  were  two  of  th^  tribunes  elected  tribunes  began  theirs,  before  the  deoemviTat& 

when  the  Pnblilian  law  was  passed.    The  trib-  is  nncertain.    See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  S27,  and 

Tines  and  consuls  came  into  office,  it  should  note  492,  2d  edit. 

^  remembered,  at  different  tunes  of  the  year ; 
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others,  eould  claim  no  mitigation  of  justice  towards  himself;  and  Appius  felt 
this  also,  and  neither  expected  mercy  from  the  commons,  nor  would  3deld  to  ask 
it  A  most  extraordinary  difference  prevails,  however,  in  the  accounts  of  his 
subsequent  fate.  The  common  story  says  that  he  died  in  prison  before  his  trial, 
implying  that  he  killed  himself  to' escape  his  sentence ;  but,  according  to  the  Fasti 
Capitolmi,^  it  was  this  same  Appius  who,  twenty  years  afterwards,  became  de- 
cemvir; and  we  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  now  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived 
for  some  years  in  exile  at  Regillus,  till  circumstancea  enabled  him  to  return,  and 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs  once  more. 

The  two  following  years  were  marked'  by  continued  contests  about  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Cassius,  which  still  led  to  no  result.  *  The  fortune  of  a.  u.  a  tsi.  a.  c. 
war,  however,  gave  some  relief  to  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  J!J;JSlf"5tS*i£ 
conunons :  for,  in  the  year  285,  the  port^  of  Antium  was  taken,  "*^ 
and  a  quantity  of  merchandbe  was  found  there,  which  was  all  given  up  to  the 
soldiers ;  and  the  year  following  Antium  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ; 
and  on  thb  occasion,  also,  the  soldiers  derived  some  profit  from  their  conquest. 

In  the  year  287,  Ti.  ^milius,  one  of  the  consuls,  supported  the  demand  ol 
the  tribunes  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law ;  and  we  are  a.  u.  c.  im.  a.  c. 
told  that  the  senate,^  in  order  to  pacify  the  commons  by  a  partial  *^ 
compliance,  proposed  to  send  a  colony  to  Antium,  and  to  allow  the  commons,  as 
well  as  the  burghers,  to  enrol  themselves  amongst  the  colonists.  But  as  the 
colony  was  to  consist  equally  of  Romans,'  Latins,  and  Hemicans,  and  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  insecurity,  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  garrison, 
which  would  have  at  once  to  keep  down  the  old  population  of  the  city  within, 
aod  to  defend  itself  against  enemies  without,  the  relief  thus  offered  to  the  com- 
mons was  neither  very  considerable  in  its  amount,  nor.  in  its  nature!  very  desirable. 

The  next  year  began  a  period  of  distress. and  suffering  so  severe,  and  arising 
from  such  various  causes,  that  political  disputes  were  of  necessity  g^^en  TUtaUoM  « 
suspended,  and  for  four  years  no  mention  is  made  of  any  demands  !•*»"««• 
for  the  agrarian  law,  or  of  any  other  proceeding  of  the  tribunes.  The  middle  ot 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  was  one  of  those  periods  in  the  history 
of  mankind  which,  from  causes  to  us  unknown,  have  been  marked  by  the  ravages 
of  pestQence ;  when  a  disease  of  unusual  virulence  has,  in  a  manner,  travelled  up 
and  down  over  the  habitable  world  during  the  space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
fifty  je&rs ;  returning  often  to  the  same  place  after  a  certain  interval ;  pausing 
sometimes  in  its  fury,  and  appearing  to  sleep,  but  again  breaking  out  on  some 
point  or  other  within  its  range,  till,  at  the  end  of  its  appointed  period,  it  disap- 
pears alt(^ther.  Rome  was  first  visited  by  one  of  these  pestilences,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  year  282,  when  it  caused  a  very  great  mortality ; 
it  now  returned  again  in  288,'  and  crippled  the  operations  of  the  Roman  army 
against  the  .^£quians.  Whether  it  contmued  in  the  followmg  year  a.  r.c.  «».  a.  c. 
is  uncertain,  but  the  JBquians  plundered  the  Roman  territory  with  *^ 
great  success ;  and  although  the  Roman  annalists  pretend  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  consul,  Q.  Fabius,  cut  off  the  main  body  of  the  plunderers,  and 
then  in  turn  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  enemy,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  cam- 
p^gn  was  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  the  Romans.     So  it  was  the  next  year 


common  story  makes  him  the  grandson,  as  well  wards  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  meTchandise 

as  the  son  of  an  Appios.    But  one  of  the  re-  taken  by  the  Bomans  was  partly,  it  ia  said,  ob- 

cently  discovered  fragments  of  the  Fasti  calls  tained  in  this  manner^  probably  from  the  Car- 

the  decemvir,  nnder  the  year  802,  "Appius  thaginians.    The  situation  of  Ceno  is  unknown: 

Clandias.  Ap.  F.  M.  N.  Crassin.  Begill.  Sabi-  Btrabo  speaks  of  Antium  itself  as  being  withr 

nns,  IT.,"  clearly  showing  that  by  (»lling  the  out  a  harbor,  as  standing  high  upon  dina. 

eonsulship  of  802  liis  second  consulship,  the  ^  Livy,  III.  1. 

uthor  of  the  Fasti  considered  him  to  be  the  '  Dionysins,  IX.  59. 

kame  man  who  had  been  consul  in  288.  *  Livy,  III.  9- 
*  livy,  n.  88-65.    IMonysius,  IX.  68-«8. 
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also :  the  united  forces  of  the  Bomans,  Latins,  and  Hernicans,  could  not  prevent 
the  total  ravaging  of  the  Boman  territory ;  and  the  crowding^**  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  country  into  the  city  was  a  cause  or  an  aggravation  of  the  return  of  the 
pestilence,  which  broke  out  again  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  the  appointment  of 
the  consuls  for  the  year  291,  with  unparalleled  fmy.  During  the  whole  of  this 
fatal  year,  the  Bomans  were  dying  by  thousands  within  the  city,  while  the  JSqid- 
ans  and  Yolsdans  were  ravagmg  the  whole  country  without  opposition,  and  de- 
feated with  great  loss  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  who  vainly  attempted  to  defend 
A.a4to  ^^  territory  of  their  allies  and  their  own.    At  last  the  pestilence 

abated,  and  the  new  consuls,  in  the  autumn  of  292,"  took  the  field, 
and  made  head  against  the  enemy  with  some  effect.  Immediately  on  this  first 
gleam  of  better  times,  the  political  grievances  of  the  commons  began  again  to  ex- 
cite attention  and  to  claim  redress. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  tribunes"  again  brought  forward  the  question  of 
niai  propoMi  flf  Ik*  the  agrarian  law ;  but  that  the  comm<His  themselves  refused  to 
*'«»*"^^''-  entertain  it,  and  resolved  to  put  it  off  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  the  zeal  which  all  orders  felt  to  take 
vengeance  on  then*  fordgn  enemies ;  but  he  forgets  that  another  measure,  no 
less  obnoxious  to  the  burghers,  was  brought  forward,  in  this  year,  and  readily 
received  by  the  commons ;  and  the  better  explanation  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
commons  began  to  see  that  they  must  vary  their  course  of  proceeding ;  that  to 
contend  for  the  agrarian  law  under  the  actual  constitution,  was  expecting  fresh 
and  pure  water  from  a  defiled  spring ;  the  real  evil  lay  deeper,  and  the  commons 
must  obtam  equal  rights  and  equal  power  with  the  burghers,  before  they  could 
hope  to  carry  such  measures  as  most  concerned  their  welfare.  Accordingly, 
Caius  Terentihus"  Harsa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  ccHnplete  re- 
form of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was,  that'^  ten  commisuoners 
should  be  chosen,  five  by  the  commons  ana  five  by  the  burghers,  and  that  those 
so  chosen  should  draw  up  a  constitution,  which  should  define  all  points  of  con- 
stitutioilal,  civil,  and  crixninal  law ;  and  should  thus  determine,  on  just  and  fixed 
principles,  all  the  political,  social,  and  civil  relations  of  all  orders  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Now,  as  a  popular  cry  of  reform  has  never  originated  in  the  love  of  abstract 
ArtMigriaTMOMofisM  justice,  or  in  the  mere  desire  of  establishing  a  perfect  form  of  gov- 
•""""^  arnment,  but  has  been  always  provoked  by  actual  grievances,  and 

has  looked  especially  for  some  definite  and  particular  relief,  so  the  Boman  com- 
mons, in  supporting  the  Terentilian  law,  were  moved  by  certain  practical  evils, 
which  lay  so  deep  m  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  nothing  eke  than  a  total 
reform  of  the  constitution  could  remove  them.  These  were,  uie  extreme  separa- 
tion and  unequal  rights  of  the  burghers  and  the  commons,  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  the  law ;  evils  which  i^ected 
eveiy  part  of  men's  daily  hfe ;  and  the  first  of  them,  in  particular,  was  a  direct 
obstacle  to  that  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law,  on  which  the  actual  subsist- 

*  livy,  in.  6.  TerentOian  law,  Sixa  ivSpat  iXMat  fvyy^oflat 

^  livy,  III.  8.  airecptfropap— Alio'  5  n  ipurra  i^  wiiXts  olci^cnii. 

^  DionyaiiLB,  IX.  69.    The  name  of  the  trib-  We  are  bo  aocnstomed  to  distiiiin^h  between  a 

nne  is  corrapt,  ^^tw  T/tw.    Gelenias  propo-  constitation  and  a  oode  of  Lkwb,  that  we  have  nc 

ses  to  read  Tirfov.  one  word  which  wiJl  express  both,  or  convey  & 

'*  livji  nL  9.    Niebnhr  writes  the  tribnne^s  Ml  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  the  comnuBsion- 

name  "Terentilius,"  according  to  some  of  the  er's  powers;  which,  embraced  at  once  the  work 

best  MSS.  of  Iayj,  Dionysins  calls  him  ^'  Te-  of  the  French  constitaent  assembly,  and  that  of 

fsntius."  Kapoleon  when  he  drew  np  his  code.   Bntthis 

**  livy  speaks  only  of  five ;  Dionysins  of  ten :  oomprehensiveness  belonged  to  the  chaiacter  of 

Niebnhr  reconciles  the  two  statements  in  the  the  ancient  lawf^ioen;  a  nur  higher  term  than 

manner  given  in  the  text.  leffitUUon,  although  etjmologically  the  same ; 

These  ''high  commissioners,*'  **  Decemviri  they  provided  for  the '^olel^  of  their  dtiuEens 

l^bos  scribendis,"  were  like  the  Greek  voiioOl-  in  suits  relataons,  social,  dvil,  political,  moral, 

vwy  or.  in  the  language  of  Thnoydides  (VIII.  and  religions. 
#7),  which  exactly  expresses  the  object  of  the 
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enee  of  the  poorer  coininoDS  after  the  late  times  of  misery  and  rain  might  be 
said  to  depends 

Society  has  almost  always  begun  in  inequality,  and  its  tendency  is  towards 
equality.  This  is  a  sure  progress ;  but  the  inequality  of  its  first  tuit  «riciiiid  paiiii«d 
stage  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unjust ;  it  is  onlj^  the  error  of  pre*  urtou!^2!!!^d!^ 
soring  instead  of  unproyii^  which  has  led  to  injustice ;  the  folly  ««»*«*^ 
of  thinlring  that  men  s  institutions  can  be  perpetual  when  every  thins  else  in  the 
world  is  continually  changing.  When  the  conquered  Latins  were  first  brought 
to  Borne  by  those  who  were  then  the  only  Boman  citizens^  when  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  thor  personal  liberty,  to  enjoy  landed  prop^y,  and  to  become  so 
&r  a  part  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  not  required  that  they  should  at  once 
pass  from  the  condition  of  foreigners  to  that  of  perfect  citizens ;  the  condition  of 
oomnums  was  a  fit  state  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the  other.  But  after 
jears  had  passed  away,  and  both  they  and  theur  original  conquerors  were,  in 
fieiet,  become  one  people ;  above  all,  when  this  truth  had  been  ahi^ady  practically 
acknowledged  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  TuBius,  to  continue  the  old  distinc- 
tions was  but  provoking  a  renewal  of  the  old  hostility :  if  the  buishers  and  the 
commons  were  still  to  be  like  two  nations,  the  one  sovereign  and  the  other  sub- 
ject, the  coounons  must  retain  the  natural  right  of  asserting  their  independence 
on  the  first  opportunity,  of  wholly  dissolving  their  connection  with  those  who  re- 
fosed  to  carry  it  out  to  its  full  completion.  That  their  de»re  was  for  complete 
union,  rather  than  for  independence,  arose,  over  and  above  all  other  particular 
causes*  from  that  innate  fondness  for  remaining  as  we  are,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  intolerable  misery  can  wholly  eradicate. 

The  biughers  resolved  to  resist  the  Terentilian  law,  but  they  wished,  apparent- 
ly, as  in  the  case  of  the  Publilian  faws,  to  prevent  its  being  passed  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
by  the  conmions  in  their  tribes,  rather  than  to  throw  it  out  in  their  Ig^^jjU^  ^ff^  ^ 
own  assembly  of  the  curiae  or  in  the  senate.  Accordingly,  they  ^^  '^  '^^ 
again  proceeded  by  an  organized  syalem  of  violence ;  tiiie  younger  *^ 
Nighers  were  accustomed  to  have  their  brotherhoods  or  cluDs,  like  the  young 
men  of  the  aristocratical  party  in  Athens ;  the  members  of  these  clubs  were  ready 
to  dare  any  thing  for  the  support  of  their  order,  and  being  far  more  practised  in 
martial  exercises  than  the  commons,  were  superior  in  activity,  if  not  in  actual 
strength,  and,  by  acting  in  a  body,  repeatedly  interrupted  all  busmess,  and  drove 
thdr  anta^nists  from  the  Forum.  At  the  head  of  these  systematic  rioters  was 
Kaeso  Qumctius, '  the  son  of  the  famous  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus ;  and  he  made 
himself  so  conspicuous,  that  A.  Vilnius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  him 
before  the  assemby  of  the  tribes,  and  named  a  day  on  which  he  was  to  appear  to 
answer  to  the  charge. 

Tins  is  the  fifth  mstance  of  impeachment  by  the  tribunes,  which  we  have  met 
with  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  besides  the  famous  case  of  Co-  ^  ^  ^^.^  ^^  ^ 
rioknus.  The  right  in  the  present  case  was  grounded  on  the  Icil-  ^huh^mgmeZiMi 
ian  law,  brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  Sp.  Icilius,  which  I  have  ^~ 
not  noticed  before,  because  the  time  at  which  it  passed  is  doubted.  Dionysius, 
who  alone  mentions  it,  places^*  it  as  early  as  the  year  262,  in  the  year  after  the 
first  appointment  of  the  tribimes ;  while  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  could  not  have 
been  earlier  than  the  year  284,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
success  of  the  Pubhlian  laws.  It  established  the  important  point,  that  if  any 
borgber  interrupted  a  tribune  when  speaking  to  the  conmions  in  their  own  assem- 
bly, the  tribune  might  impeach  bun  before  the  commons,  and  might  require  him 
to  ^re  sureties  to  such  an  amount  as  the  accuser  should  think  proper ;  if  he  re- 
fused to  give  security,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  and  his  property  confiscated ; 
if  he  demurred  to  the  amount  oi  the  sum  required,  this  question  also  was  to  be 
tried  by  the  commons.    The  great  object  in  this  law  was  to  assert  the  jurisdic- 

*  Utj,  UL  11.    DionyBiiiSf  X.  4, 6.  '  Dionyviiis,  VIL 17. 
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tion  of  the  commons  over  a  burgher ;  hence  the  severity  of  the  punishment  if  the 
accused  refused  to  give  the  required  security ;  he  was  then  to  be  put  to  death  as 
an  open  enemy ;  but  if  he  complied,  and  appeared  to  answer  to  the  charge,  the 
ordinary  sentence  for  a  mere  interruption  of  the  business  of  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  would  probably  be  no  more  than  a  fine ;  and  this  seems  to  have  caused 
the  confusion  of  Dionysius'  statement,  for  he  represents  the  sureties  as  required, 
not  for  the  accused  person's  appearance  at  his  trial,  but  for  his  payment  of  such 
a  fine  as  the  tribifdll^  Iffi^ht  impose,  as  if  the  sentence  could,  in  no  case,  exceed 
a  fine.  Whereas  the  case  of  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  that  of  Esso,  proved 
the  contrary ;  and  of  Eaeso,  Livy  says"  expressly  that  the  tribune  impeached  him 
for  a  capital  ofience,  before  the  alleged  charge  of  murder  was  brought  against 
him.  In  fact,  where  there  is  no  fixed  criminal  law,  awarding  certain  punishments 
for  certain  offences,  the  relation  of  judge  implies  a  power  of  deciding  not  only  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  as  to  the  degree  of  his  guilt, 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be  mflicted.  And  much  more  would  this 
be  the  case  when  the  judgment  was  exercised,  not  by  an  individual  magistrate, 
"hut  by  the  sovereign  society  itself. 

According  to'the  Icilian  law,  the  tribune  called  upon  Kseso  Quinctius  to  give 
kmo  com  bto  axua  suTeties  for  his  appearance,  and  the  amount  of  the  security  required 
iNfmAi trial.  ^gg  heavy;  he  was  to  find  ten  sureties,*'  at  three  thoiisand  ases 

each.     But  in  the  mean  time  a  witness,  M.  Yolscius  Fictor,  who  had  loeen  trib- 
tme  some  years  before,  came  forward  to  charge  Esbso  with  another  and  a  totally 
distinct  crime.     **  During  the  time  of  the  plague,''  he  ssud,  **  he  and  his  brother, 
a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  not  completely  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the 
pestilence,  had  fallen  in  with  Kseso  and  a  party  of  his  club  in  all  the  license  of 
riot  in  the  Suburra.    An  aSray  had  followedi  and  his  brother  had  been  knocked 
down  by  Kseso :  the  old  man  had  been  carried  home,  and  died,  as  he  thought, 
from  the  injury ;  but  the  coqsuIs  had  every  year  refused  to  listen  to  his  com- 
plaint, and  try  the  offender."     Outrages  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  the  young 
aristocracy  were  common  even  at  Athens  ;'*  in  aristocratical  states  they  must  have 
been  far  more  frequent ;  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  there  is  a  sympathy  with  youth 
and  birth,  even  amongst  the  people  themselves,  which  is  against  any  severe  deal- 
ing with  such  excesses.     But  Eaeso's  offence  was  gross,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  general  character ;  the  commons  were  indignant  to  the  highest  degree  at  this 
new  crime,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  tearing  the  offender  to  pieces. 
Even  the  tribune  thought  that  no  money  security  was  sufficient  when  the  charge 
was  so  serious ;  the  body  of  the  accused  must  be  kept  safe  in  prison,  that  he 
might  abide  the*  sentence  of  the  law.     But  some  of  the  other  tribunes  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  powerful  friends  of  the  criminal  to  extend  to  him  their  protec- 
tion ;  they  forbade  the  attachment  of  his  person.     Being  thus  left  at  large,  he 
withdrew  from  justice,  and  fled  across  the  Tiber  into  Etruria  before  his  trial  came 
on.*^    His  relations,  by  whose  influence  justice  had  been  thus  defrauded,  paid  the 
poor  compensation  of  their  forfeited  bail ;  and  even  here  the  pimishment  would 
not  fall  on  the  guilty,  for  when  a  burgher  was  fined,  his  clients  were  bound  to 
contribute  to  discharge  it  for  him. 

Eaeso's  flight  provoked  his  associates  to  dare  the  last  extremities.  From  mere 
caBq>bae7to«ffKthii  Hotcrs  they  becamc  conspirators;  and  they  played  their  game 
■"■"•  deeply.     Still  continuing  their  riots  whenever  the  assembly  of  the 

tribes  met,  but  taking  care  that  no  one  of  their  body  should  be  especially  conspicu- 
ous, they,  on  all  other  occasions,^*  endeavored  to  make  themselves  popular :  they 
«  ould  speak  civilly  to  the  commons,  would  talk  with  them,  and  ask  them  to  their 

'  "  A.  VirginiuB  Kssoni  capitis  diem  didt.'*  non.    See,  too,  the  stories  told  in  Flntarch  of 

in.  11.  the  manifold  excesses  of  Aldbiftdes. 

» livy.  in.  18.  ~  Livy,  III.  18. 

**  See  the  well-known  speech  of  Demosthenes  ^  livy,  IIL  li. 
9g9iL^  Midias,  and  also  the  speech  against  Co- 
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houses,  well  knowing  how  readily  the  poor  and  the  humble  are  won  by  a  httle 
atteDtion  and  Uberality  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  noble.  Meanwhile,  a  darker 
plot  was  in  agitation :  Kseso  held  frequent  communication  with  them ;  he  had 
joined  himself  to  a  band  of  exiles  and  runaway  slaves  from  various  quarters,  such 
as  abounded  in  Italy  then  no  less  than  in  the  middle  ages :  with  this  aid  he  would 
surprise  the  Capitol  by  night,  his  associates  would  rise  and  massacre  the  tribunes 
and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  commons,  and  thus  the  old  ascendency  of  the 
bimherB  would  be  restored,  such  as  it  had  been  before  the  fatal  concessions  made 
ai  &e  Sacred  Hill. 

Such  was  the  information  which  the  tribunes,  according  to  Dionysius,**  laid  be- 
fore the  senate,  soon  after  Kseso's  flight  from  Rome.  From  what  ^^ 
annalist  he  copied  this  statement  does  not  appear;  but  Livy,  who  iiAirMainriMtiMCkD. 
has  followed  some  author  far  more  partial  to  the  Quinctian  family,  f»tn*dth»mi^ 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  although  it  is  really  essential  to  the  right  mIsmi  iHrn'^mi  to 
understanding  of  his  own  subsequent  narrative.  For  in  the  next  '"^^ 
year,  accordi^  to  the  account  of  both  Idvy  and  Dionysius,**  the  Capitol  was  sur- 
prised by  night  by  a  body  of  slaves  and  exiles,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  made 
it  his  first  demand  that  all  Roman  exiles  should  be  restored  to  their  country. 
The  burghers  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  commons  to  take  up  arms ; 
till  at  last  the  oonsd,  P.  Valerius,  prevailed  with  them,  and  relying  on  his  word 
that  he  would  not  only  allow  the  tribunes  to  hold  their  assembly  for  the  consider- 
atbn  of  the  Terentilian  law,  but  would  do  his  best  to  induce  the  senate  and  the 
enriae  to  give  their  consent  to  it,  the  commons  followed  him  to  the  assault  of  the 
CapitoL  He  himself  was  killed  m  the  onset ;  but  the  Capitol  was  carried,  and 
aH  its  defenders  either  shun  on  the  spot,  or  afterwards  executed. 

The  leader  of  this  desperate  band  is  said  to  have  been  a  Sabine,  Appius  Her- 
domufi ;  and  in  the  storv  of  the  actual  attempt,  the  name  of  Kceso  ^    .  ^ 

*  __^»  _  lAJAT^  Kjew's  ■hart  In  (ho  m- 

ts  not  mentioned.  But  we  hear,  m  general  terms,"*  of  Roman  ex-  ^p^  i»t  opcniy  m- 
iles,  whom  it  was  the  especial  object  of  the  enterprise  to  restore  to 
their  coimtry ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Kseso  was  one  of  them.  Appius  Her- 
donhis  was,  probably,  a  Sabine  adventurer  in  circumstances  like  his  own,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt.  Had  we  the  real  histoiy  of  these  times, 
we  should  find,  in  aU  likelihood,  that  the  truth  in  the  stories  of  Kssso  and  Corio- 
lanus  has  been  exactly  inverted ;  that  the  share  of  the  Roman  exile  in  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Capitol  has  been  as  unduly  suppressed  as  that  of  the  Roman  exile  in 
the  great  Yolscian  war  has  been  unduly  magnified ;  that  Kseso's  treason  has  been 
transferred  to  Appius  Herdonius,  while  the  glory  of  the  Yolscian  leader,  AtUus 
Tnllius,  has  been  bestowed  on  Coriolanus. 

The  bmqghers,  as  a  body,  would  certainly  be  opposed,  both  from  patriotic  and 
selfish  motives,  to  the  attempt  of  Kaeso ;  an  exile  forcing  his  return  L.Qaiiictiiig,th«f.tiiM 
by  the  swords  of  other  exiles,  and  seizing  the  citadel,  was  likely  to  Te^uiLT?*J«£l 
set  himself  uj)  as  a  tyrant  alike  over  the  burghers  and  the  com-  '"*''^^' 
mons ;  and  even  his  own  father,  L.  Quinctius,  would  have  been  the  first  to  resist 
him.  But  when  he  had  fallen,  and  this  danger  was  at  an  end,  other  feelings  re- 
turned ;  and  L.  Quinctius  would  then  hate  the  commons  with  a  deeper  hatred, 
as  he  would  ascribe  to  them  the  miserable  fate  of  hb  son ;  ICaeso's  guilt,  no  less 
than  his  misfortune,  would  appear  the  consequence  of  their  persecution.  So  when 
he  was  elected  consul  in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius,  he  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to 
his  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  promise  by  which  Valerius  had  prevailed  on  the 
commons  to  follow  him  to  the  recovery  of  the  Capitol  was  utterly  disregarded ; 
L.  Quinctius**  openly  set  the  tribunes  at  defiance,  told  them  that  they  should 
never  pass  their  law  while  he  was  consul,  and  declared  that  he  would  instantly 
lead  forth  the  legions  into  the  field  agamst  the  ^quians  and  Volscians. 

*  IMonyBiuB,  X.  10, 11.  **  See  chap.  XL  note  11. 

■  Livy,  m.  15.    Dionysias,  X.  14-16.  »  Livy,  Ifi.  19. 
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The  tribunes"  represented  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  enlist  any  as  sol- 
HkTkintiiieMiim.    dieTS  I  but  Quinctlus  replied,  that^he  needed  no  enlistment ;  "the 


men  who  took  up  anns  under  P.  Valerius  swore  to  assemble  at  the 
consul's  bidding,  and  not  to  disband  without  his  orders.  The  consul  never  dis* 
banded  them ;  and  I,  the  consul/'  he  said,  **  command  you  to  meet  me  in  ansa 
A.  u.  a  f»4.  A.  0.  to-moiTOw  at  the  lake  Begillus."  But  more  was  sud  to  be  de- 
^^  signed  than  a  simple  postp<mement  of  the  Terentilian  law :  the 

augurs  were  to  attend,*^  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  ground  where  the  soldieig  were 
to  meet,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  lawful  place  of  assembly ;  then  the  aimy,  in  its 
centuries,  would  be  called  upon  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  had  been  pasatd  at 
Rome  under  the  influence  of  the  tribunes ;  and  none  would  dare  to  oppose  the 
consul's  will,  for,  beyond  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  city,  the  tribunes' 
protection  would  be  of  no  avail,  nor  did  there  exist  any  right  of  appeaL  More 
than  all,  Quinotius  repeatedly  declared  that,  when  hb  year  of  office  was  expired, 
he  would  name  a  dictator,  that  the  tribunes  might  be  awed  by  the  power  of  a 
magistrate  from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal,  even  within  the  waUs  of  Home. 

The  Roman  annalists  who  recorded  tnese  events'^  loved  to  believe  that,  in  spite 
ibbpnvaibdupMite  of  all  thcir  provocations,  the  comqions  so  respected  the  sacredness 
•b^dontbMu  q£  ^  oath,  that  they  would  have  kept  the  letter  of  it  to  their  own 

hurt,  even  when  its  spirit  in  no  way  bound  them  to  obedience*  They  say  that  the 
tribunes  and  the  oonmions  felt  that  they  could  not  resist  as  a  matter  of  right; 
that  they  appealed**  to  the  mercy  of  the  senate,  and  that  the  senate  only  prevtoled 
With  the  consuls  to  abandon  their  purpose  of  taking  the  field,  on  condition  that 
the  tribunes  would  promise  not  to  bnng  forward  ttie  question  of  the  law  again 
during  that  year.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  senate  knew  how  far  they  could 
safely  tempt  the  patience  of  the  tribunes ;  threats  might  be  held  outi  in  <n^er  to 
claim  a  merit  in  abandoning  them ;  but  an  actual  attempt  to  march  the  legions 
out  of  the  city,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  them  the  helpless  instruments 
in  the  destruction  of  theur  own  liberties,  would  be  too  bold  a  venture ;  at  the  last 
excess  of  insolent  tyranny.  Nemesis  would  surely  awake  to  vengeance. 

At  any  rate,*"  it  appeared  that  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  commons  were  dis* 
A.U  c  89S.A  C45T  P^^ed  to  Ict  tho  Tcreutilian  law  be  forgotten;  for  when  the  elec- 
The  i«w  u  d«b7«i  hi  tions  came  on,  the  same  tribunes  who  had  already  been  in  office  fox 
^^^^'^  two  yean  were  re-elected  for  a  third  year,  and  again  began  to 

bring  forward  the  disputed  question.  But  again  they  gave  way  to  the  pressure 
of  foreign  war ;  for  the  danger  from  the  JSquians  and  Volscians  was  imminent; 
the  former  had  surprised  the  citadel  of  Tusculum ;  the  latter  had  expelled  the 
Roman  colony  from  Antium,  and  recovered  that  important  city.  After  a  series 
of  operations,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  the  JBquians  were  dislodged  from 
Tusculum,  but  Antium  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Volscians. 

Thus  the  Terentilian  law  was  again  delayed  :^  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  buighexs, 
Che  .pdiirt  H  Vol.  ^^^  retained  a  lively  resentment  for  the  fate  of  Kseso,  were  trying 
te  iL'SLufb^S?^  to  establish  a  charge  of  false  witness  against  M.  Yolsdus,  by  whose 

testimony,  as  to  his  brother's  murder,  the  event  of  Ksso's  trial  had 
been  chiefly  decided.  The  two  quaestores  parricidii,  or  chief  criminal  judges, 
proposed  to  impeach  Yolscius  before  the  curise ;  but  the  tribunes  refused  to  allow 
the  trial  to  come  on  till  the  questi<m  of  the  law  had  been  first  decided.  Thus  the 
year  passed  away :  but  the  tribunes  were  again,  for  the  fourth  time,  re-elected. 

In  the  following  year  is  placed  the  story  already  related  of  the  dictatorship  of 
A.  V.  a  IN.  A.  a  L  Quinctius  Oincinnatus,  and  his  deliverance  of  the  consul  and  his 
^^  army^  when  they  were  blockaded  by  the  JEquians.    The  continued 

*"  Livy,  m.  20.  aptm  fbdebot,  sed  tnos  potias  mores  ad  eft  m- 

"  Livy,  III.  20.  oommodabot 

"  Livy,  III.  20.    Kondum htaiy  que nnnc te-       "  li^i  in. 21. 
net  ssBcmnm,  n<^ligentiA  Deum  Tenerat :  neo  in-       "  Livy,  m.  21-28. 
torpietando  sibi  qoisque  jiugonuidiim  et  leges       **  Idvy,  in.  24. 
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absence^  of  the  legions,  which  kept  the  field  nearly  the  whole  year^^  afforded  the 
buigheis  a  pretence  for  opposing  the  introduction  of  the  law ;  but  j,|g^^,^|^  ^  i^ 
L.  Quinctius  availed  himself  of  his  dictatorial  power  to  hold  the  omiN^^^^voiMiM 
comitia  for  the  trial  of  Yolscius,  in  defiance  of  the  tribunes ;  and  "^ 
the  accused,  feeling  his  condenmation  to  be  certain,  left  Borne,  and  availed  him- 
self  of  the  interchimge  of  citizenship  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Lanuvium.    The  tribunes  were  again  re-elected  for  a  fifth  time. 

The  year  297^  was  marked  by  the  same  (ungers  from  the  JBquiaas ;  and  the 
Sabines  are  said,  in  this  and  in  the  former  year,  to  have  joined  i.  u.  a  mt.  a.  a 


4H.    Imenam  la  tka 


of  tk*   trib- 


them,  and  to  have  carried  alarm  and  devastation  into  a  new  part 

of  the  Boman  territory,  that  which  lay  between  the  Tiber  and  the  ""^ 

Anio.    Thus  the  law  made  no  progress :  but  the  tribunes  obtained  an  important 

pdnt,  that  their  number  should  henceforth  be  doubled.    Ten  tribunes  were  from 

this  time  forward  annually  elected ;  two  from  each  of  the  five  classes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annals  of  this  period,  as  we  now  have  them  in 
Liry  and  Dionysius,  present  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  these  n»  «Mit  ^mm  am 
dissensbns.  The  ori^nal  source  of  the  details  must  have  been  the  t^TdMrn'Sftef 
memorials  of  the  several  mat  families ;  each  successive  version  of  ^^"^ 
these,  as  men's  notions  <?  their  early  history  became  more  and  more  romantic, 
would  omit  whatever  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  purity  and  noble- 
ness of  the  times  of  their  forefathers ;  and  acts  of  bloody  vengeance,  which  the 
actors  themselves,  and  th^  inunediate  descendants,  regarded  with  pride  rather 
than  compunction,  as  SuUa  gloried  in  his  proscriptions  and  recorded  them  on  his 
monument,  were  carefully  suppressed  by  historians  of  a  later  age.  The  buighers 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  thought  it  no  dishonor  that  thdr  own  daggers,*^ 
or  those  of  their  faithful  clients,  shomd  have  punished  with  death  the  insolence 
and  turbulence  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  commons;  they  woidd  glory  in 
breaking  up  the  assemblies  of  their  adversaries  by  main  force,  and  in  treatui^  them, 
on  other  occasions,  with  all  possible  scorn  and  contumely ;  ejecting  them  from 
their  houses'*  with  a  strong  hand,  insulting  them  and  their  fanulies  in  their 
nightly  revels,  or  in  open  day ;  abusing  them  in  the  streets,  or  besetting  their 
dwrs"  with  armed  slaves,  and  carrying  off  their  wives  and  daughters.''  Their 
own  houses,  built  mostly  on  the  huls  of  Rome,  which  were  so  many  separate 
fortress^  and  always,  by  their  style  of  building,  secure  at  once  from  pubfic  no- 
tice and  from  attack,  favored  the  perpetration  of  all  acts  of  violence.  Others, 
besides  insc^yent  debtors,  might  be  shut  up  in  their  dungeons ;  and  if  hatred  or 
fear  prompted  them  to  consign  their  victhns  to  a  yet  surer  keeping,  the  dungeon 
might  readuly  become  a  grave,"  and  who  would  dare  to  search  for  those  whom  it 
contained,  whether  alive  or  d»id  ? 

One  act  in  particular,  m  which  its  authors  doubtless  gloried  as  in  a  signal  ex- 
amj^  of  pubhc  justice,  has  been  so  concealed  by  the  later  annal-  o^,„„„'rtnrrrti]Bniu 
ista,  that  from  the  faint  and  confused  notices  of  it  which  alone  re-  J^j^o'  idM»Mat 
main  to  us,  we  can  neither  discover  its  date,  nor  its  cause,  nor  any 

"  loYjj  HL  89.                 "  IMj,  HL  80.  wealth,  we  may  jadge  of  that  ahovn  to  the 

^  ZoDana^  VII.  17,  who,  as  we  now  find,  oommona  at  an  earlier  period. 

bofTowod  fan  statement  ttom  Dion  Caaeins.  *  The  ikmooaatoiy  of  Virginia  cannot  have 

IMon'a  woids  are,  ol  drnmrfUm  ^artpSt  fih  wh  been  a  aolitaiy  instanoe.    Virginia  waa  the 

"Xkr  fi^tx^htVf  hniuSinrU  riva,  kmlvpoT'  daughter  of  a  centurion,  and  betrothed  to  no 


nr,  SyaN  '^  ovi^ff  y^  e^evrdrmw  kf6vnw,   leaa  a  man  than  L.  loilina,  the  fiunona  propoeer 
ticXXn.  of  the  law,  <*de  Aventino  pablicando.^    If 


Fngm.  vaitfc. 


'This  is  implied  in  the  "forcible  ocoapa-  anoh  an  ontiage  could  be  ventured  against  a 

tion"  noticed  in  the  law,  "  de  Aventino  pnoli-  woman  of  such  Inrth,  and  ao  oonnected|  we 

cukdo."  may  conceive  what  thoae  of  hnmbler  condition 

*  Sndi  ontntfea  must  be  allnded  to  in  the  were  exposed  to. 

ipee^  ascribed  to  Lb  Quinctius,  Dvy,  III.  19.  "  The  body  of  a  murdered  man  was  discov- 

'^Si  qnis  eoc  plebe  domum  snam  obsessam  a  ftt-  ered  to  have  been  buried  in  the  house  of  P. 

mflU  aimata  nnnciaret,  ferendnm  anxilinm  pu-  Bestius,  a  burgher,  in  the  first  year  of  the  d%> 

tuetis."    The  conduct  of  Veires  at  Lampea-  cemvmte.    llvy,  III.  SB.    The  discovery  of 

ens  mastratea  this;  from  the  treatment  of  the  one  such  caae  unpUea  that  there  were  maiqr 

pioviiMsiala  in  the  later  times  of  the  common-  others  whieh  were  not  diaoovered. 
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of  its  particulars.  We  only  know,  that  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  nine  eminent  men,**  who  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  commons,  were  humed  alive  in  the  Circus,  such  being  the  old  punishment 
of  the  worst  traitors.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragment  of  Festus,  which 
undoubtedly  relates  to  this  event,  that  some  of  the  victims  in  this  execution  irere 
of  patrician  houses ;  and  there  is  an  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius  in  the  Vatican  fragments,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  burghers 
did  take  part  with  the  commons,  whether  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  from  per- 
sonal ambition. 

The  year  298,  to  return  to  our  annals,  was  marked,  on  the  part  of  the  trib- 
A.  u  c  iM.  A  a  ^^^f  ^y  a^  important  measure.  First  of  all,**  to  prevent  their  in- 
gML  j[jjofi.iejiiM.  creased  number  from  being  a  source  of  weakness,  by  making"  dif- 
AT«ntiii«  to  um  ooo!  ferences  amongst  themselves  more  likely,  they  bound  themselves 
""^  to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths,  that  no  tribune  should  oppose  the 

decisions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  nor  act  without  their  consent.  Then 
Lucius  Icilius,  one  of  their  number,  brought  forward  his  famous  law  for  allotting 

"  'Enria  wori  l^i^afx^i  wp}  hvh  ro0  Hiwn  06-  nine  oolleagnes.    We  can  thus  explain  the  po- 
tiway.    Dion  Gassms,  Frag.  Vatio.  XXII.,  and  aition  of  the  name  of  Sidnius,  if  we  read,  *^  no* 
copied  by  Zonaras,  VII.  lY.    A  confased  ves-  vem  college  T.  Sicinii  Volsci,"  and  "  cum  con- 
tuse of  the  same  story  maybe  found  in  Valerius  jurationem''  (or  "  consilia^')  "  inissent  adver- 
>uiximu8  (VI.  8,  2) ;  and  the  mutilated  pas-  bus  Bemp."    ^ut  what  are  we  to  call  the  office 
sage  in  Festua,  beginning,  in  the  common  edi-  in  which  these  ten  men  were  colleagues  to- 
tions,  with  "  Nauti  consulatu,*'  must  clearly  gether  9    Can  it  really  have  been  the  tribune- 
refer  to  it.    Niebuhr^s  restoration  and  explana-  ship  f  and  are  we  fo  take  Cioero^s  statement, 
tion  of  this  last  fragment  may  bo  found  in  his  in  the  fragments  of  his  speech  for  Comelia», 
note  265  to  the  2d  volume  of  his  History,  p.  that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  increased  from 
144,  2d  edition.    Both  are  highly  ingenious,  two  to  ten  in  the  very  year  after  the  first  insti- 
and  that  the  fragment  began  with  the  wora  tution  of  the  office!  and  is  it  possible  that  the 
'^novem,'*  and  not  with  **  nauti."  seems  cer-  patricians  named  in  Festus*  Fragments  were 
tidn ;  inasmuch  as  the  article  before  it  begins  the  very  persons  whom  Dion  Cassins  had  in 
with  the  word  "  novalis,"  and  that  which  fol-  his  mind,  when  he  said  that  '^  many  of  the 
lows  it  begins  with  "  novendiales."    All  the  highest  patricians  renounced  their  nobility  from 
words  now  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  of  Festus,  beinff  ambitious  of  the  jrreat  power  of  the  office, 
half  of  the  page  having  been  accidentally  de-  and  oecame  tribunes  ?"     Ii  this  were  so,   T. 
stroved  bv  fire,  are  the  following,  and  ranged  Sidnius  Volscus  would  be  a  member  of   the 
in  tne  following  order  as  to  lines :  house  of  the  plebeian  Sicinii,  and  not  the  pa- 
trician who  was  consul  in  the  year  267.     The 
T.  Sicini  Volsci  time  of  the  execution  I  should  place  abont  the 
Inissent  adversus  same  time  as  the  death  of  Oassius ;  and  it  is 
CO  combust!  feruntur  not  incredible  that  even  the  people  in   tlieir 
ne  <}uae  est  proxime  oir-  centuries  may  have  believed  that  accnsation  of 
pide  albo  constratus.  a  conspiracrjr  against  the  common  liberty  vi'hieh 
/                Opiter  Verginius  was  brougnt  against  Gasaiu^  and  may  have 
Xjsvinus,  Postumus,  Col-  sentenced  nine  of  the  tribunes  to  death  as  his 
lius  Tolerinus,  P.  Vo-  accomplices,  especially  if  one  of  their  own  ool- 
onius  Atratdnus,  Ver-  leagues,  and  a  genuine  plebeian,  had  denounced 
tlos  Scaovola,  Sex.  Fu-  them  as  being  really  enemies  to  liberty,  under 

the  mask  oi  opposing  the  aristocracy.     And 
Who  can  professTto  fill  up  such  a  fragment  with  such  a  circumstance  as  the  alleged  treason  of 
certunty  r    But  I  observe  that  Mutius  Scsevola  nine  out  often  of  the  tribunes  would  have  af- 
belonged  to  a  house  which,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  forded  a  good  pretence  for  again  reducing  their 
was  never  patridan ;  and  uio  preceding  name,  number  to  two  or  five,  from  which  it  was  af^ain 
of  which  only  the  first  syllable  remuns,  Ver-,  finally  raised  to  ten  in  the  year  297.     It  must 
mav  also  have  denoted  a  plebeian,  as  we  meet  be  remembered,  that  the  whole  period  bct'^ecn 
witn  a  Viiginius  amongst  the  tribunes  as  early  the  first  institution  of  the  tribuneship  and.  the 
as  the  year  298.    (Livy,  III.  11.)    But  as  all  the  death  of  Cassius  is  one  of  the  greatest  obscu- 
others  are  patridan  names,  how  can  they  have  rity,  and  that  tihe  remaining  accounts  are  full 
been  tribunes ;  or  how  can  there  have  been  of  variations.    Sempronius  Atratinus  is  men- 
nine  tribunes  earlier  than  the  year  297 ;  or  how  tioned  by  Dyonisius  as  speaking  in  favor  of  tlie 
can  we  find  a  place  for  such  an  event  between  appointment  of  a  commission  of  ten  men  to 
297  and  the  appointment  of  the  decemviri;  carry  into  efiect  the  proposed  agrarian  la-w  of 
after  which  time  it  becomes  wholly  inconceiva-  Cassias,  at  least  in  a  modified  form ;  this  was 
ble  ?    The  words  "adversarii"  and  **  adversus  in  the  year  268.   (Dionysius,  VIIIj  74.)    I  liave 
eum,"  seem  to  me  the  most  unlikely  parts  of  sometimes  thougnt  wliether  the  nme  men  may 
liiebuhr^s  coigectural  addition.    The  criminals  not  have  been  members  of  this  oommiseiion, 
would  hardly  have  been  described  simply^  as  and  accused  b^  their  tenth  colleague,  T.  Sicin- 
the  adversaries  of  T.  Sidnius,  nor  their  crime  ius,  the  patrician,  of  abusing  their  powera  ta 
called  a  conspiracy  against  him.    The  story  in  favor  the  tyranny  of  Cassius. 
Valerius  Maximus  represents  one  tribune  as  *  Dionysius,  X.  81. 
being  a  prindpal  agent  in  the  execution  of  his 
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the  whole  of  the  Ayentine  Hill  to  the  commons  foreyer,  to  be  their  exclusiye 
quarter  and  stronghold.  This  hill  was  not,  as  we  haye  seen,  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal city,  nor  was  it  eyen  yet  included  within  the  pomaerium,  or  religious  boun- 
dary, although  it  was  now  within  the  walls ;  much  of  it  was  public  or  demesne 
knd,  having  neither  been  divided  out  among  the  original  citizens,  the  burghers, 
nor  haying  in  later  times  been  assigned  in  portions  to  any  of  the  commons.  The 
ground,  which  was  thus  still  public,  was  occupied,  accoitling  to  custom,  by  indi- 
ridual  buighers ;  some  had  built  on  it,  but  parts  of  ,it  were  still  in  their  natural 
state,  and  oyergrown  with  wood.  Yet  this  hill  was  the  principal  quarter  in 
which  the  commons  lived,  and  laige  parts  of  it  had  doubtless  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  as  the  freeholds  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
granted.  It  appears  that  encroachments  were  made  on  these  freeholds  by  the 
burghers ;  that  the  landmarks,  which,  according  to  Roman  usage,  always  distin- 
guished priyate  property  from  common,  were  from  time  to  time  forcibly  or 
fraudulently  removed ;  tne  ground  was  then  claimed  as  public,  and,  as  such,  oc- 
cupied only  by  burghers ;  and  in  this  way  the  ejectment  of  the  commons,  from 
what  they  considered  as  their  own  hill,  seemed  hkely  to  be  accomplished.  Again, 
the  Aventine  is  one  of  the  steepest  and  strongest  of  the  hills  of  Rome ;  if  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  it  would  give  them  a  stronghold  of  then:  own,  such 
8s  the  burghers  enjoyed  in  the  other  hills ;  and  this,  m  such  stormy  times,  when 
the  dissensions  between  the  orders  might  at  any  instant  break  out  into  open  war, 
vas  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance.  Such  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  tribunes  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  question  of  the  Terentilian  law, 
and  to  endeayor  to  obtain  at  once  for  their  order  the  secure  and  exclusive  prop- 
ert J  of  the  Aventine. 

A  new  course^^  was  also  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  this  measure.  Instead  of 
bringing  it  forward  first  before  the  commons,  where  its  consider-  „^_^^-rooM4. 
ation  might  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  the  violent  interruptions  of  ^^Ho^^eim  STS^^ 
^  burghers,  L.  Icilius  called  upon  the  consuls  to  bring  it  in  the  *^ 
first  instance  before  the  senate,  and  he  claimed  liimself  to  spv;Ak  as  counsel  in  its 
behalf.  This  was  asserting  not  merely  the  right  of  petitioning,  but  the  still 
higher  right;  that  the  petition  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table,  but  that  counsel 
should  be  heard  in  defence  of  it,  and  its  prayer  immediately  taken  into  consider- 
ation. A  Btory  is  told  that  the  consuls'  lictor^  insolently  beat  away  the  tribunes' 
officer  who  was  going  to  carry  to  them  his  message ;  that  imniediately  Icilius 
and  his  colleagues  seized  the  lictor,  and  dragged  him  off  with  their  own  hands, 
intending  to  throw  him  from  the  rock  for  his  treason  against  the  sacred  laws. 
They  spared  his  life  only  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  senators, 
but  they  insisted  that  the  consuls  shotdd  comply  with  the  demands  of  Icilius ; 
and  accordingly  the  senate  was  summoned,  IciUus  laid  before  them  what  may  be 
called  bis  petition  of  right,  and  they  proceeded  to  yote  whether  they  should  ac- 
cept or  reject  it.^ 

The  majority  voted  in  its  favor,  moyed,  it  is  said,  by  the  hope  that  this  con* 
cesaon  would  be  accepted  hy  the  commons  instead  of  the  execu- 
tion  of  the  agrarian  law.  Then  the  measure  thus  passed  by  the 
senate  was  submitted  by  the  consuls  to  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which,  as  rep- 
resenting the  whole  nation,  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  separ- 
ately before  the  curiae  and  the  tribes.  Introduced  in  a  manner  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  supported  by  the  influence  of  many  of  the  burghers,  as  well  as  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  commons,  the  bill  became  a  law :  its  importance,  moreover, 
led  to  its  being  confirmed  with  unusual  solemnities  ;  the  pontifices  and  augurs 
attended ;  sacrifices  were  performed,  and  solenm  oaths  were  taken  to  observe  it ; 
and,  as  a  further  security,  it  was  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  then  set  up 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysius. 

"  Dionjiiiis,  X.  81.  «  DionyBius,  X.  81.  *  Dionyaius,  X.  88, 
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The  provisions  of  the  law  were,  **  that  so  mnch^  of  the  Aventine  Hill  as  was 
iii    Tyom.  public  or  demesne  property,  should  be  allotted  out  to  the  com' 

^  mons,  to  be  their  freehold  forever.     That  all  occupiers  of  this 

land  should  relinquish  their  occupation  of  it ;  that  those  who  had  occupied  it, 
forcibly  or  fraudulently,^  should  have  no  compensation,  but  that  other  occupiers 
should  be  repaid  for  the  money  which  they  might  hare  laid  out  in  builcQng  upon 
it,  at  a  ffur  estimate,  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.**  Probably  also,  as  ITiebub 
thinks,  there  was  a  clause  forbidding  any  buigher  to  purchase  or  inherit  property 
on  the  hill,  that.it  might  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  commons.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  commons  began  instantly  to  take  possession  of  their  grant,  and  the  space 
not  su£9cing  to  give  each  man  a  separate  plot  of  ground,  an  allotment  was  given 
to  two,  three,  or  more  persons  together,  who  then  built  upon  it  a  house,  with  as 
many  flats  or  stories^  as  theur  number  reqmred,  each  man  having  one  floor  for 
himself  and  family  as  his  freehold.  The  work  of  building  sufficiently  employed 
the  commons  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  Terentilian  law  was  allowed  to  rest ; 
and  an  unusual  rainy  season,  which  was  very  fatal  to  the  crops,^^  may  have  helped 
to  suspend  the  usual  hostilities  with  the  iEquians  and  Yolsoans. 

The  same  tribunes  were  re-elected  for  the  year  following,  and  the  Terentilian 
TfA  dbntai  aboat  1^^  "^^^^  Qow*  again  brought  forward,  but  still,  as  formerly,  before 
thaTmntfiiHiiaw.  ^^  asscmbly  of  tho  tribes  ;  its  reiection  by  the  senate  being  sup- 
posed to  be  certain,  if  it  were  proposed  there  m  the  first  instance.  The  con- 
suls* headed  the  burghers  in  their  opposition,  and  in  their  attempts  to  interrupt 
the  assembly  of  the  commons  by  violence ;  the  tribunes,  in  return,  brought  some 
of  the  offenders  to  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  sacred  laws,  and,  not  wishing  to  press 
for  the  severest  pimishment,  enforced,  according  to  Dionysius,  only  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  crimmal's  property  to  Ceres,  whose  temple  was  under  the  special 
control  of  the  aediles  of  the  commons,  and  was  the  treasury  of  thdr  order.  But 
the  burghers,  it  is  said,  advanced  money  out  of  their  own  treasury  to  buy  the 
confiscated  estates  from  those  who  had  purchased  them,  and  then  gave  them 
back  to  their  original  owners. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  300,  Sp.  Tarpdus  and  A.  Atemius,  appear  to  hare 
been  moderate  men ;  and  not  only  were  the  two  consuls  of  the  preceding  year 

^  Dion^ins,  X.  88.  «  IXonysiaB,  X.  8S-4S.     Tiie  eventB  of  this 

^  In  DionysiaB'  Greek  Tenion,  fitfiutwpht  year  are  given  by  DionyriiiB  at  ffreat  length,  in 

(or  with  the  codez  VaticanoB  BiavdpMtoi).  i  fifteen  dutpten ;  in  Livythey  oonotoccupjas 

cX»«9  \afUmt :   in  the  oriffinal  language  "  y\  many  linea.    The  story  of  L.  Slocins,  anoer  a 

ant  dam,"  aa  in  the  weU-known  form  of  the  aomewhat  different  Ibrm,  is  ffiven  by  the  former 

pnotor^B  mterdict,  **  enm  fondun  quern  neo  vi,  nnder  thia  year ;  although  m  ita  oommon  ver- 

nec  dam,  neo  precaiio  alter  ab  altero  poasidetia,  aion  it  oocars  again  in  hia  history  in  its  n^ual 

StapoMideatia?'    See  Feataa  in  '' PosaeBsio.''  plaoe  nnder  the  deoemviri.    Whoever  was  the 

^  Dionyaioa,  X.  SS. .  Hooaea  thna  divided  writer  from  whom  IHonyaiixB  copied,  he  must 
amongst  aovexid  proprietors,  each  being  the  have  been  one  who  had  no  wish  to  djagnise  the 
owner  of  a  sinfle  noor,  were  the  ^vvoikUi  of  the  ii^oatioe  of  the  burghers,  but  rather,  perhaps, 
Greeks;  and  tneae  were  the  ^insnlas*'  ofwidoh  to  exaggerate  it;  fbr  they  never  appear  in  a 
we  hear  at  Bome.  and  which  are  distingiiiahed  more  ^oua  light  than  in  Uie  traoaactionB  of 
bv  TndtoB  fh>m  "  domns,"  the  houses  of  a  sin-  this  year.  One  statement,  however,  is  carioos ; 
gie  proprietor,  justaaThucydides  speaka  of  the  that  the  houses  most  violent  against  the  corn- 
rich  Coroyraeana  setting  on  fire  r^^  ^Utmt  nX  Ht  mona.  and  moat  formidable  from  the  strength  of 
(9vot  kUs,  III.  74.  Compare  Tacitua,  Annal.  XV.  their  brotherhoods  or  sooietiea,  irmifUiy  were  the 
41.  48.  The  original  sense  of  the  word  "insu-  Postumii,  Sempronii,  and  Cloelli.  The  former 
la,"  aa  given  by  Festua,  <*  quae  non  jungnntnr  of  these  waa  an  unpopular  house,  as  may  he 
oommonibua  parietibuB  onm  vioLnia,  cirouitu-  seen  fit>m  the  atorv  of  the  aeveritv*  of  L.  Foetn 
que  publico  aut  privato  dnguntur.'*  seems  to  mius  Tubertus  to  nis  son  (livy,  IV.  29),  and  of 
anow  that  the  insula  was  ordinarily  built  like  the  murder  of  M.  Postumiua  by  his  soldiers 
our  colleges,  or  like  the  inns  of  court  in  Lon-  (livy,  IV.  49).  The  Sempronii  also  appear  as 
don,  a  complete  buildmg  in  itaelf,  and  bo  large  a  &nuly  of  importance  during  the  next  fifty 
aa  to  oocupv  the  whole  space  from  one  street  to  years :  but  the  Cloelii  are  very  httle  distingoish- 
the  next  wnieh  ran  parallel  to  it.  ed  eitner  in  the  earlv  or  in  the  later  Soman  hia- 

^  livy^  nL  81.    AnnonA  propter  aquamm  toiy,  onfy  four  mem  dots  of  this  house  oocoiring 

intempenem  laboratum  est.    Such  notices  of  in  the  Fasti,  and  none  of  them  being  peraonally 

the  weather  and  aeaaons  come  firom  the  oldest  remarkable.     Their  coins,  however,  are  nii- 

•nd  aimpleat  annala,  whether  of  the  pontificea  merona. 
•r  of  private  fiuniliea,  and  may  aafely  be  looked 
«poa  aa  authentic 
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accused  before  the  oommoDS  by  the  tribunes,  and  fined,  without  n«  iLteniiMbw,«4« 
any  oppodtion  on  the  part  of  the  buighere ;  but  the  new  eonsuls  'b^^'^""'*^** 
theimelvea  brought  forward  a  law,  wmeh  was  intended  probably  to  meet  Bome 
of  the  objects  of  the  Terentiliatt  law,  by  limiting  the  arbitrary  junsdiction  of  the 
pobiciaD  magistrates.  The  Atemian  law,^  de  multae  sacxamento,  fixed  the  max- 
imum of  the  fines,  which  the  consuls  could  impose  for  a  contempt  of  their  au<* 
thoiity,  at  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen ;  nor  could  this  whole  fine  be  imposed  at 
oDce,**  but  the  jnagistrate  was  to  begin  with  one  sheep,  and  if  the  offender  con- 
tmued  obstinate,  he  might  the  next  day  fine  him  a  second  sheep,  and  the  thbrd 
day  be  might  raise  the  penalty  to  the  vtlvie  of  an  ox,  and  thus  go  on,  day  by 
day,  tOl  he  had  reached  the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  the  law.  It  would  ap« 
pear  also  by  the  use  of  the  term  sacramentnm/'  which  was  applied  to  money 
deposited  in  the  judge's  hands  by  two  contendhig  parties,  to  be  forfdted  or  re* 
coTered,  aceordii^  to  the  issue  of  the  suit,  that  this  fine  was  not  absolute,  but 
might  be  recovered  by  the  party  who  paid  it,  either  on  his  subsequent  submis- 
sbs,  or  on  his  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  whether  burghers  or  com- 
mons, and  on  thenr  deciding  in  his  favor. 

Bat  with  regard  to  the  Terentilian  law  itself,  the  tribunes  could  make  no 
progress.  The  burghers  absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  com-  ThfM  eenmuunM 
moos  any  share  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution ;  but  ■»•  «^*»om^ 
they  consented  to  send  three  persons  beyond  the  sea"  into  Greece,  to  collect 
sach  notioes  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states  as  miffht  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  Komans.  These  commissioners  were  absent  for  a  whole  year ; 
aod  in  this  year  the  pestilence"  again  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  car-  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c. 
lied  off  so  many  of  the  citizens,  amongst  the  rest  four  out  of  the  ^'' 
tea  tribunes,  that  there  was  a  necessary  cessation  of  political  disputes.  And  as 
the  pestilence  spread  also  amongst  the  neighboring  nations,"  they  were  iih-no 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  next  year  the  pestilence"  left  Rome  free ;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
CQmznissioners  from  Greece,  the  disputes  aeain  began.    After  a  ^ .  ^ 

.  i      i-  ^i_  ^    ^    ^»    ^  .      °  •    .      ^    •  A.  U.  C.  Ml.    A.  C. 

tjog  contention^  the  commons  conceded  the  great  pomt  at  issue ;  ^n  ii^iMdT«d  w 
ffidit  was  agreed  that  the  revision  of  the  laws  and  constitution  ST^iIU'IlLi'^o^ 
should  be  committed  to  a  body  of  ten  men,  all  of  the  order  of  thef 
burghers,  who  should  supersede  aU  other  patrician  magistrates,  and  each  admin- 
ister the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during  an  interregnum.  Two 
of  these  were  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  who  had  been  just  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  a 
eleeted,  Appius  Claudius  and  T,  Genucius ;  the  warden  of  the  "*' 
city  and  the  two  qutestores  parricidii,  as  19'iebuhr  thinks,  were  three  more ;  and 
the  remiuiiing  five  were  chosen  by  the  centuries." 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  contest  which  had  lasted  for  ten  years ;  and  all  its 
^rctusstances,  as  well  as  its  final  issue,  showH;he  inherent  strength  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
of  an  aristocracy  fin  possession  of  the  government,  and  imder  what  ^*»>^  ^  T«mX 
muufold  disadvantages  a  popular  party  ordinarily  contends  against 
it.  Nothmg  less  than  some  extraordimuy  excitement  can  ever  set  on  a  level  two 
puties  so  unequal ;  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  leisure,  organixation,  the  influ- 
ence of  birth,  of  rank,  and  of  benefits,  the  love  of  quiet,  the  dread  of  exertion 
^  of  personal  sacrifices,  the  instinctive  clingmg  to  what  is  old  and  familiar,  and 
the  indijfference  to  abstract  principles  so  characteristic  of  common  minds  in  every 

•  acero  de  BepuWicA,  H.  85.    Tho  reading  "  See  Varro,  Ling.  lot.  V.  180,  and 

«  ue  oonnil^a  name,  as  riven  in  this  passaffe  in  voce, 

w  Cioero,  Atemins,  enables  na  to  acoonnt  for  •  livy,  m.  81. 

yd  to  collect  the  corrupt  leading  in  Dionysina,  ■•  Livy ,  III.  82. 

yrfn^'  We  find  it  aUo  oorrecUy  given  m  one  ••  DionyBins,  X.  58. 

«  the  reoentlv  diacovered  fragments  of  the  ■*  Bionymns,  X.  64.    livr,  m.  tl 

r«JiCipitoHnL  ••  VoL  IL  p.  850,  2d ed. 

"See  VaiTo,  de  ling.  LadnA,  V.  17?,  and 
Skbqhr,  VoL  fa.  p.  84i; adedP 
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rank  of  life ;  all  these  causes  render  the  tiiumph  of  a  dominant  aristocracy  sure, 
unless  some  intolerable  outrage,  or  some  rare.combination  of  favorable  circum- 
stances, exasperate  or  encourage  the  people  to  extraordinary  efforts,  and  so  give 
them  a  temporary  superiority.  Otherwise  the  aristocracy  may  yield  what  Uiey 
will,  and  retain  what  they  wiU ;  if  they  are  really  good  and  wise,  and  give  freely 
all  that  justice  and  reason  require,  then  the  lasting  greatness  and  happiness  of  a 
country  are  best  secured ;  if  they  do  much  less  than  this,  yielding  something  to 
the  growing  light  of  truth,  but  not  frankly  and  fully  following  it,  great  good  is 
still  done,  and  ^reat  improvements  effected ;  but  in  the  evil  which  is  retamed, 
there  are  nursea  the  seeds  of  destruction,  which  falls  at  last  upon  them  and  on 
their  country.  The  irritation  of  having  reasonable  demands  refused,  provokes 
men  to  require  what  is  unreasonable ;  suspicion  and  jealousy  are  fostered  beyond 
remedy ;  and  these  passions,  outhving  the  causes  which  excited  them,  render  at 
last  even  the  most  complete  concessions  thankless;  and  when  experience  has 
done  its  work  with  the  aristocracy,  and  they  are  disposed  to  deal  justly  with 
their  old  adversaries,  they  are  met,  in  their  turn,  with  a  spurit  of  insolence  and 
injustice,  and  a  fresh  train  of  evils  is  the  consequence.  So  true  is  it,  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  have  their  time  of  trial ;  and  if  this  be  wasted  or  misused,  their 
future  course  is  inevitably  evil ;  and  the  efforts  of  some  few  good  and  wise  citi- 
zens, like  the  occasional  struggles  of  conscience  in  the  mind  of  a  single  man  when 
he  has  sinned  beyond  repentance,  are  powerless  to  avert  their  judgment. 


CHAPTER  IIV. 

THE  FIBST  DECEMVIES,  AND  THE  LAWS  OP  THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 


'*  The  laws  of  a  nation  fonn  the  most  instmctive  portion  of  its  history." — Gibbon,  Chap.  XLIV. 

The  appointment  of  a  commission  invested  with  such  extraordinary  powers  as 
.    .         . .  .    those  committed  to  the  decemvirs,  implies  of  itself  a  suspension  of 

Appomtment  ofth«  d«-      ...  ...  ...  _«  .a 


•emvin. 


,,     1.  sotMiMiooof  all  such  authorities  as  could  in  any  decree  impede  or  obstruct  its 

operations.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  tribunate'  should 
be  suspended  as  well  as  the  patrician  magistracies ;  besides,  the  appointment  of 
the  decemvirs  was,  even  in  its  present  form,  a  triumph  for  the  commons,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  show  their  full  confidence  in  the  ma^strates  whom  they  had  bo 
much  desired.  Again,  the  tribunes  had  been  needed  to  protect  the  commons 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  consuls ;  but  now  that  there  were  no  consuls,  why 
should  there  be  tribunes  ?  And  who  could  dread  oppression  from  men  specially 
appointed  to  promote  the  interests  of  freedom  and  justice  ?     Yet,  to  show  that 

^  This  is  Dionysias'  statement  in  the  most  ex-  a  question  whether  the  tribnneship  was  prop- 
press  terms  (X.  56),  ad  flnem.  Livy^s  language  erly  called  ma^istratus  or  no :  and.  at  any  rate, 
appears  to  me  to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  for  he  says,  it  would  not  m  those  times  be  called  *^  ma^is- 
when  speaking  of  the  wish  of  the  commons  to  tratus  populi,"  but  only  "  plebis :?'  farther,  Lvvj 
have  decemvirs  elected  for  another  year,  "  Jam  expressly  adds,  that  the  "  sacrataa  leges"  were 
}>lebs  ne  tribunicium  (^uidem  auzihum.  ceden-  not  to  be  abolished.  Niebahr  believes  that  the 
tibus  in  vioem  appellationi  fcodd.  *  appeliatione'l  tribuneship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  de^ 
decemviris  ousrebat.*'  (III.  84.  ad  nnem.)  And  oemvirate.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  LivT* 
although,  wnen  mentioning  the  appointment  of  meant  to  agree  wiUi  Dionysius ;  and  the  state- 
the  first  decemvirs,  he  had  said,  "JPlacet  creari  ment  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  any  in- 
deoemviroB — et  ne  quis  eo  anno  alius  magistra-  temal  improbabili^. 
tos  esset^'  (III.  82),  yet  it  was  sometimes  made 
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the  triboneship  was  not  to  be  pennanentlj  surrendered,  the  sacred  laws  were 
spedailj  exempted  from  the  decemvirs'  power  of  revision,  as  was  also  that  other 
law,  ac&nxlj  less  dear  to  the  commons,  or  less  important,  which  had  secured  to 
them  the  propertj  of  the  Aventine. 

With  the  ground  thus  clear  before  them,  and  possessing  that  full  confidence 
and  cheerful  expectation  of  the  people,  which  is  a  government's  ^^  daMmvin  ugm 
great  encouragement,  the  ten  proceeded  to  their  work.  They  had  «i»^»«p^»i«»- 
before  them  the  unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  and  the  infor- 
mation, partly,  we  may  suppose,  in  writing,  which  the  conmiissioners  had  brought 
back  from  Greece.  In  this  there  would  be  much  which,  to  a  Roman,  would  re- 
quire explanation :  but  the  ten  had  with  them  an  Ionian  sophist,'  Hermodorus  of 
Ephesus,  who  rendered  such  important  services  in  explaining  the  institutions  of 
his  countrymen,  above  all  of  the  Athenians,  the  great  glory  of  the  Ionian  race, 
that  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  comitium. 

The  result  of  these  labors,  after  a  few  months,  was  submitted  io  the  examina- 
tbn  of  the  people.'  Ten  tables  were  published,  and  set  up  in  a  n«,  eo»pi.u  tm  u 
coospicuous  place  for  all  to  read  them.  Every  man  was  then  m-  »^«'^'"- 
Tited  to  make  known  to  the  ten  such  corrections  as  he  might  think  needed ;  these 
vere  considered,  and  adopted  as  far  as  the  ten  approved  of  them :  and  the  ten 
tables,  thus  amended,  were  then  laid  before  the  senate,  the  centuries,  and  the  curiae, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  both  orders  of  the  nation.  The  laws  were  then  en- 
graved on  tablets  of  brass,*  and  the  tablets  were  set  up  in  the  comitium,  that  all  men 
might  know  and  observe  them. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ten  tables  were  a  complete  work,  and  intended 
to  be  so  by  their  authors.  All  the  circumstances  of  their  enact-  q^,^,^^  ^a-- 
ment  show  this ;  it  seems  shown  also  by  their  nimiber,  which  had  iuiir.bMnpr»Mmdto 
reference  to  that  of  the  ten  commissioners,  as  if  each  commissioner  "^ 
had  contributed  an  equal  portion  of  their  joint  work.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  they 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  were  drawn  up  in.  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  wisdom ;  for  whatever  the  Romans  found  fault  with  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  was  contained  in  the  two  last  of  them ;  and  the  laws,  as  a  whole,  are 
spoken  of  with  high  admiration,  and  remained  for  centuries  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  Roman  law.  Unhappily,  we  ourselves  know  little  of  them  beyond  this 
general  character.  Some  fragments'  of  them  have  been  preserved  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  these  are  far  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  judge  either  of  the  substance 
or  the  order  of  the  whole  code. 

Still'  we  may  fitly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  offered  by  this  great  period 


gest 
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Cos,  the  philoBopher,  who  reproached  the  Ephe-  are  given  byHaubold  in  his  **  Institationum 
sans  £»r  hjiving  banished  him  from  mere  jeal-  Juris  Bomani  privati  Lineamenta,"  as  ropub- 
msy  of  his  snperior  merit  Bee  the  story  in  lished  after  his  death  bj  Dr.  Otto,  Leipag, 
Strabo,  as  already  quoted,  and  in  Cioero,  Tus-  1826.  The^^are  given  also  by  Dirksen,  with  an 
cdsn.  Dispntat.  V.  S6.  Cdogenes  Laertins  says  elaborate  criticism  as  to  the  text  and  the  sources 
that  HeracUtos  floorished  m  the  sixty-ninth  of  each  fragment.  '^Ubersicht  der  bishengen 
Olvmpiad,  but  Syncellus  makes  him  contempo-  Versuche  zur  Elritik  und  Herstellun^  des  Tox- 
Tvj  with  AnaTHgoras.  the  elder  Zenon,  and  tesderZwolf-Tafel-Fragmente."  Leipzig.  1824. 
Pannenides,  which  would  render  it  very  pos-  The  earlier  collections  of  them  contain  clauses 
sib!e  for  his  fnend  Hermodorus  to  have  vis-  ascribed  to  tiie  twelve  tables  on  insufficient  su- 
ited Bome  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.     Stra-  thority. 

bo  expressly  identifies  ^e  Hermodorus  of  whom  *  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  writing 

IleneLitus  spoke,  with  the  man  of  that  name  on  legal  details  without  a  professional  knowl- 

^ho  helped  the  decemvirs  in  drawing  up  their  edge  of  the  subject.    But  history  must  embrace 

kwi.    And  the  &ct  of  his  having  been  honored  the  subject-matter  of  every  profession ;  and  as 

with  a  statue  in  the  comitium  (Hiny,  Hist.  Nat.  no  man  can  be  properly  qualined  to  write  on  all, 

IXXIV.  11)  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  story  the  necessity  of  the  case  must  excuse  the  i>re- 

of  his  havinff  helped  the  decemvirs  was  not  sumption.    It  will  bo  proper  here  to  mention 

without  foundation.  the  works  from  which  the  present  chapter  has 

*  Livy.  III.  84.  been  chiefly  compiled.     Ist.  The  Institutes  of 

*  So  DionysiuB,  ariiXatt  yoXcais  tXxaf^awrts  €huus.    An  epitome  of  the  three  first  books  of 
nnii.  X.  57.    livy's  simple  expression  "  tabu-  this  great  work  had  been  long  known^  bat  the 
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state  or  tiMRoBninf  '"^  RoDian  legislation,  to  give  something  of  a  view  of  the  Roman 
ta^ti*  otfiieii  knows  law  as  it  was  settled  by  the  twelve  tables,  or  as  it  existed  in  the 

oldest  form  in  which  it  is  now  possible  to  trace  it.  And  I  shall 
adopt  that  division  of  constitutional  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  civil  law  on  the 
other,  which  Livy  had  in  his  mind  when  he  called  the  twelve  tables  "  fons  omnis 
pablici,  privatique  juris." 

To  begin,  then,  with  **  Jus  privatum,"  or  the  civil  law  of  Rome.  This,  accord- 
jn*  Printum  dirided  uig  to  thc  Romau  lawyers,  related  either  to  persons,  or  to  things, 
i^^.tJ^S^bSh  o^  ^  actions,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  first  examine 
MdbLLAwofActioiii.  gQjjjg  q£  ^Ij^  principal  points  in  the  law  as  it  regarded  persons. 

I.  In  later  times  the  lawyers  had  occasion  to  notice  three  descriptions  of  per- 
LUwofPe  Pot  ®^°®  *  those  bom  frcc,  those  who  had  been  made  free,  and  slaves. 
■oni  b^  SS^n«tJ!i  The  distinctions  of  burghers  and  commons,  patricians  and  plebe- 
^**'  ians,  had  long  since  vanished ;  and  all  free-bom  Roman  citizens 
were  legally  regarded  as  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  slaves  ad- 
mits of  little  variation  so  long  as  they  remain  slaves ;  and  thus,  with  regard  to 
these,  the  lapse  of  centuries  produced  little  change.  But  the  freedmen  of  a  later 
age  appear  to  represent  the  clients  of  the  period  of  the  twelve  tables. 

.That  the  relation  of  the  freedman  to  his  former  master  very  nearly  resembled 
Th«  freedmen  of*  lirfer  tt^t  of  thc  cUcnt  to  his  lord,  might  be  conjectured  from  this,  that 
SJnSjliriodSibe  when  a  slave  obtained  his  freedom,  his  former  master,  "dominus," 
tweiT*  tsbb.  became  his  "  patronus,"  the  very  same  name  which  expressed  his 

relation  to  his  clients.  Previously  to  the  decemvirate,  this  class  of  persons  voted 
indeed  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which  comprehended  the  whole  Roman  people, 
but  they  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  and  therefore  had  no  votes  in  the  separate 
comitia  of  the  commons.  The  decemvirs^  procured  their  enrolment  in  the  tribes, 
and  thus  added  greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  aistocracy  over  the  popular  assem- 
bUes ;  for  the  tie  between  a  patron  and  his  clients  or  freedmen  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  kindly  one,  and  much  stronger,  as  yet,  than  any  sense  of  the  duty  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  freedman  ivas 
held  to  belong  so  much  to  his  patron,  that  if  he  died  intestate,  and  without  direct 

whole  work,  in  its  gennine  state,  was  Drst  dis-  works  which  I  have  consulted  will  be  notioed  in 

covered  by  rliebuhr  in  ISIO,  in  a  palimpsest,  or  their  several  plaoes. 

rewritten  manuscript,  of  some  oi  the  works  of  "  The  Fra^ents  of  Ulpian  discovered  and 

S.  Jerome,  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Verona,  published  by  Mai"  are  not  correctlv  described, 

I  have  used  the  second  edition,  published  by  as  I  had  not  seen  the  book  when  tnis  note  was 

Goschen,  at  Berlin,  in  1824 ;  and  I  nave  derived  written.    I  have  only  been  able  to  procure  it 

great  assistance  from  Goscnen's  continued  ref-  since  the  completion  of  the  present  volume,  and 

erences  to  parallel  passages  in  the  other  extant  I  And  that  it  contains  the  remains  of  several 

works  ofthe  Soman  lawyers.    2d.  The  fragment  treatises  by  an  unknown  lawyer^  on  various 

of  Ulpian  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican^  published  legal  subjects ;  these  treatises  consistinfl^,  for  the 

by  Hugo  in  his  ^  Jus  Civile  Antejnstinianeum."  most  part,  of  quotations  from  the  works  of  the 

£(erlin.  1815.     The  firagments  of  Ulpian  more  most  eminent  utwyers,  arranged  in  order,  as  in 

recently  discovered  and  published  by  Mai,  I  have  the  Pandects.    Amongst  the  rest  there  are,  nat- 

not  seen.    8d.  I  have  read  the  Institutes  of  Jus-  urally,  citations  from  Ulpian,  and  some  of  these 

timan,  and  referred  continually  to  the  Digest  or  were  not  known  to  us  before  Mai's^  discovery ; 

Pandects :  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  read  others  had  been  already  preserved  in  the  Pan- 

throuffh  tlie  Digest,  or  to  oe  deeply  a^uainted  dects.     The  manuscript  in  which  these  trea- 

with  Its  contents.    4th.  Hugo^s  Geschichte  des  tises  were  found  was  a  palim|)8est.  now  in  the 

RomischenSecbts.    9th  edit.  Berlin,  1824.   5th.  Vatican  library,  and  marked  in  the  catalogue 

Haubold^s  Institutionum  juris  Bomani  linea-  VMDCCCLXVI.    Itwas  brought  to  Bome  from 

menta,  and  Dirksen^s  work  on  the  Twelve  Tar/  the  library  of  the  monasteiy  atBobl^a,  near  Pla- 

bles,  noticed  in  a  preceding  note ;  as  also  Hau-  centia,  and  these  treatises  were  first  publiahcd 

bold^s  edition  of  the  well-known  work  of  Hei-  from  it  by  Mai  in  1828 :  they  have  been  since 

neccins,  "  Antiquitt.  Bomanar.Jurisprudentiam  reprinted  at  Bonn,  in  1888,  under  the  superin- 

illustrantlum  syntagma."  6th.  Savigny,  "  Becht  tendence  of  Bethmann  HoUweg ;  and  I  Icnow 

des  Besitzes,"  5th  edition ;  and  some  articles  by  them  only  in  this  German  edition.    They  do  not 

the  same  great  writer  in  the  ^^  Zeitschrift  fur  give  us  any  additional  information  as  to  the  laws 

geschichtlieheBechtswissenschaft."     In  point  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

of  exG<?Hence,  I  could  not,  I  suppose,  have  con-»  '  On  this  point  see  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  818. 

suited  higher  authorities  than  these ;  but  I  am  Eng.  Transl.    It  is  admitted  also  by  Haubold,  in 

perfectl V  conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  few  his  Tabule  Chrondogice,  as  one  of  the  infttito- 

months^  study,  even  of  the  best  writers,  on  a  tions  of  the  deoemvim. 
•n'bject  so  vast  as  the  Boman  law.    The  other 
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heirs/  his  patron  inherited  all  his  property ;  a  law  which  applied  also,  as  we  can- 
not donbt,  though  perhaps  with  some  qualification,  to  the  client. 

Looking  at  the  domestic  relations  of  free  citizens,  we  find  that  the  absolute 
power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  in  some  slight  degree  pomrorafkUiMorw 
qualified  by  the  twelve  tables ;  inasmuch  as  they  enacted,*  that  if  ***•*>»"*»"»• 
a  father  had  sold  his  son  three  times,  he  shoidd  have  no  further  control  over 
him.  Formerly,  it  appears,  the  independence  of  a  son  during  his  father's  life- 
time  had  been  regarded  as  monstrous  and  impossible ;  he  never  could  become 
sui  juris.  The  father  might  transfer  his  riffht  to  another  by  selling  his  son ;  but 
if  his  new  master  set  him  free,  the  father  s  right  revived,  and  the  son  became 
again  in  potestate.  But  by  the  new  law,  the  father's  right  became  terminable ; 
and  if,  after  he  had  thrice  sold  his  son,  the  last  purchaser  gave  him  his  freedom, 
then  the  son  no  longer  reverted  to  his  father's  power,  but  remained  his  own  mas* 
ter.  StiU,  as  if  to  show  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  father's  power,  he  could 
not,  by  any  one  act  of  his  own,  make  his  son  independent ;  he  could  not  give 
him  his  liberty  like  a  slave,  but  was  obliged,  if  he  wished  to  emancipate  him,  to 
go  through  ihe  form  of  thrice  selling  him  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  according  to 
the  conmion  practice,  the  son,  after  the  third  sale,  was  resold  to  his  father,  that 
then,  the  fatherly  power  being  extinct,  he  could  give  him  his  freedom  by  a  di- 
rect act  of  manumission.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  an  emancipated 
son  lost  his  relationship  to  his  father,  and  could  no  longer  inherit  from  him ;  and 
further,  that  by  having  been  sold,  and  so  passed  into  the  state  of  slavery,  he  in- 
curred^^  that  I^al  degradation  which  the  Romans  called  diminutio  capitis, 
and  consequently,  remained  liable,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  certain  pe- 
culiar disqualifications. 

As  the  father  of  a  family  enjoyed  absolute  power  over  his  children  in  his  life- 
time, so  was  he  equally  absolute  in  his  choice  of  a  guardian /or  »•  pow«rordupodb> 
them,  and  in  his  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death."  He  o^^'v^'^j^y^ 
might  bequeath  his  whole  fortune  to  any  one  child,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
or  to  an  absolute  stranger,  to  the  exclusion  of  them  all.  In  this  respect  the 
twelve  tables  gave,  probably,  a  legal  sanction  to  a  power  which  was  become  com- 
mon in  practice,  but,  strictly  speaking,  was  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  indulgence, 
not  of  right.  Hitherto,  the  will  of  every  citizen  had  been  read  before  the  comi- 
tia,"  whether  of  the  curiae  or  of  the  centuries  ;  that  the  former  in  the  case  of  a 

'  GtauBy  LaBtitat.  HI.  §  40.    A  man^s  direct  virilis  sezas  penonas  ;*'  sach  as  his  father^s 

heirs, "  soi  heredes,"  were,  according  to  the  Bo-  brother,  or  brother's  son,  or  the  son  of  an  nn- 

znan  law,  his  childi^en  "  in  potestate,*'  whether  de  by  the  father's  side.     These  inherited  in 

male  or  fismale,  b^  birth,  or  by  adoption ;  his  preference  to  the  cognati,  or  relations  derived 

ion's  children;  his  son's  son's  children;  his  **per  foeminei  sezus  personas;"  and  tJins  an 

vife  in  mann ;  and  his  daughter-in-law.    Bee  emancipated  son  could  not  be  heir  or  guardian 

Gains,  Institut.  III.  §  2.  For  the  application  of  to  his  nephew  on  his  brother's  side,  by  virtue 

this  law  to  dients,  see  Nieuport,  Bitt.  Bomanor. .  of  the  jus  agnationis,  as  he  had  lost  that  right 

Sect.  I.  ch«  IV.  $  8,  and  the  defence  of  his  state-  by  having  gone  throuffh  the  state  of  mancipatio 

ment  in  Seiz's  prelkce  to  the  5th  edit,  of  Nieu-  during  the  process  oi  his  release  from  lus  fin- 

port^B  work.  Niebnhr  also  is  of  the  same  opin-  ther's  authority. 

ion.    Hist.  Bom.  Vol.  I.  p.  820,  £ng.  Tninsl.        "  Uti  legassit  super  pecnni&  tutelAve  sue  rci. 

The  quaUfloation  alluded  to  is  supposed  by  Beiz  ita  jus  esto.    Fra^.  duodec.  Tabb.  18,  apud 

to  havo  consisted  in  this,  that  a  client's  agnati  Haubold.    See  Gaius,  Institut.  II.  §  224. 
wooldhaTeinheritedbefore  his  patron,  whereas       "*  Testamentorum  autem  genera  initio  duo 

a  freedman  could  have  no  agnati.  his  natural  re-  fuerunt :  nam  aut  calatis  comitiis  £Etciebniit.  qun 

lationships  in  his  state  of  slavery  being  reckoned  comitia  bis  in  anno  testamentis  ^cicndis  aesti 

as  nothing.  nata  erant,  ant  in  procinctu,  id  est  cum  belK 

*  Sipaterfiliumtervenum  duitfilius  apatre  causA  ad  pugnam  ibant:  procinctus  est  eniia 
liber  esto.  Fragm.  duodec.  Tabb.  12,  apud  expeditus  et  an  latus  exercitus.  Gains,  Insti- 
Hauboldj  Institut.  jur.  Bom.  lineamenta.  tut.  II.  i[  101.    Hlpian,  Fragm.  XX.  2.     '*Ca- 

*  Minima  capitis  diminutio  aoddit  in  his  qui  iata  comitia"  are  aefined  bv  Labeo  to  be  those, 
oancipio  dantur,  qui(}ue  exmanci^ationeman-  "quiB  pro  collegio  pontincum  habentur  ant 
amittuntur ;  adeo  qmdem  ut  quotiens  quisque  regis  aut  flaminum  maugurandorum  caus&.'* 
m&ncipetur  ant  manumittatur,  totiens  capite  '^lisdem  comitiis,"  says  UeUius,  by  whom  the 
diminnatnr.  Gains,  Institut.  I.  $  162.  The  passage  firom  Labeo  has  been  preserved,  *^  et 
disqualifications  incurred  by  a  diminutio  capi-  sacrorum  detestatio  et  testamenta  fieri  sole- 
l3s  included  a  forfeiture  of  the  jus  agnationis.  bant."  Noct.  Att.  XV.  27,  §  1,  8.  And  Labeo 
A  man's  agnati  are  his  relations  derived  *'  per  tells  us  that  these  calata  comitia  were  eithaf 

45714A 
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burgher,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  a  plebeian,  might  confirm  or  reject  it.  Thi 
coniinnation.  was  generally,  as  we  may  suppose,  become  almost  a  matter  of 
course ;  still  it  is  evident  that  it  might  have  been  refused.  But  from  this  time 
forward  it  became  a  mere  formality ;  the  right  of  the  father  to  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  chose  was  fully  acknowledged ;  and  it  was  conferred  on  him  with 
such  full  sovereignty,  that  it  was  only  when  he  died  intestate  that  the  next  of 
kin  could  take  the  management  of  his  inheritance  out  of  the  hands  of  his  sods, 
if  thoy  were  squandering  it  extravagantly ;  no  degree  of  waste  on  the  part  of  a 
son  could  justify  the  mterference  of  his  relations,"  if  he  had  succeeded  by  virtue 
of  his  father's  will.  The  principle  of  this  distinction  is  plain :  when  the  father 
of  a  family  had  waived  his  right  of  bequeathing  his  property,  it  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  revert  to  the  commimity,  as  a  member  of  which,  he  or  hb  ancestor 
had  originally  received  it.  This  conmiunity  was  the  gens  in  the  last  resort,  and 
more  immediately  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  representative.  As  then  his 
property  would  go  to  the  male  representatives  of  his  family  in  default  of  his  own 
direct  heirs,  so  they  had  an  interest  in  preservmg  it  unimpaired,  and  were  allowed 
to  enforce  it  when  the  son's  title  to  his  inheritance  rested,  like  theu's,  only  on  the 
general  award  of  the  law.  But  where  the  father  had  disposed  of  his  property 
by  will,  then  the  individual  right  of  ownership  passed  in  full  sovereignty  to  his 
children,  and  no  one  might  interfere  with  their  management  of  what  was  wholly 
their  own.  The  later  kw  did  away  with  this  distinction ;  and  the  prsetor  was 
accustomed  to  deprive  an  extravagant  son  of  the  administration  of  his  inherit-  * 
ance,  even  when  he  had  succeeded  to  it  by  his  father's  will.  And  this  is  natu- 
ral, for  as  society  advances  in  true  civili2ation,  its  supremacy  over  all  individual 
rights  of  property  becomes  more  fully  recognized ;  and  it  is  understood  that  we 
are  but  stewards  of  our  possessions  with  regard  to  the  commonwealth  of  which 
we  are  members,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  God. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  usages  of  a  rude  people  paid  hut 
^ith  iMPMt  to  ^*^®  respect  to  women.    A  man  could  acquire  a  right  over  a  wo- 
woLn^  1,  MtoaJ!  man  by  her  having  lived  with  him  for  a  year ;  exadJy  as  a  year's 
"*'*^  possession  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  a  slave,  or  any  other  article  of 

movable  property.  Here  again  the  twelve  tables  so  far  interfered,*^  as  to  give 
the  power  to  the  woman  of  barring  this  prescription,  by  absenting  herself  from 
her  husband  during  three  nights  in  each  year.  By  so  doing,  she  avmded  pcussing 
under  her  husband's  power,  "  in  manum  viri ;"  and  could  not,  therefore,  like  a 
wife  in  the  fiillest  sense,  inherit  from  him  as  a  daughter.  Still  the  connection 
was  recognized  as  a  lawful  marriage,''  "  connubium  y'  and  the  children  accord- 
ingly followed  their  father's  condition,  and  were  subject  to  his  power,  which  was 
the  case  only  with  such  children  as  were  bom  in  "  coimubium. ' 

Agam,  the  old  Boman  law,  confirmed  in  this  instance  also  by  the  twelve  ta- 
I  iistoth«ij  tela  d-  ^^®®'  obliged  all  women,  at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  all 
W«J1  imdSr  gutJLl  circumstances,"  to  be  imder  guardianship.     If  a  father  died  in- 


.     .  V .  . .     ,   l>les,  obliired  all  women,  at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  all 
^  testate,  his  daughters  inunediately  became  the  wards  of  their 


"curiata"  op  "oentaiiata;"  bo  that  we  may  scription,  "nsua,"  or  by  coemptio,  because 

safely  oondade  that  the  will  of  a  patridan  was  then  they  lost  their  control  over  ner  property, 

read  at  the  former,  that  of  a  plebeian  at  the  and  their  right  of  inheriting  fix>m  ner  (&e<) 

latter.    See   Niebuhr,  VoL  II.  p.  S86,  Eng.  Cicero  pro  flacoo,  84);  but  only  her  fethers 

l^tms.  refusal  of  consent  hindered  her  from  fonnine  & 

"  A  prsetore  oonstituitnr  curator— ingenuis  connubium,  if  her  connection  was  with  a  ao- 

aui  ex  testamento  parentis  lusredes  fkcti  male  man  citizen,  and  one  not  related  to  her  m  any 

aissipant  bona :  his  enim  ex  lege  (sdl.  XII.  prohibited  degree.    See  Ulpian,  Fmgm.  V.  2-< . 

Tabularum)  curator  dari  non  poterat.    Ulpian,  "  Gains,  I.  i  144.    The  vestal  viT^ins  were 

Fragm.  XII.  8.  alone  excepted  by  the  twelve  tables,  "  in  hono- 

»  Gains,  Institut.  I.  f  111.  rem  sacerdotu."    Afterwards,  by  the  later  ]&^t 


oer  firom  passing  in  manum  viii  either  by  pie*    to  one  who  had  actually  been  a  mother. 
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brothers,  or  of  their  nearest  male  relations  on  their  father's  side ;''  nor  could 
tfaej,  without  their  guardian's  sanction,  contract  any  obligation/*  or  alienate 
their  land,  or  make  a  will.  If  a  woman  married,  she  became,  in  law,  her  hus- 
band's  daughter ;  he  could  appoint  her  guardians  by  his  will,  or,  if  he  died  in- 
testate, her  nearest  male  relations  succeeaed  by  law  to  the  office ;  so  that  it  was 
possibly  in  despite  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  a  mother  might  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  own  son.  By  these  institutions,  the  apparent  liberality  of 
the  law,  which  enabled  a  man's  daughters  to  inherit  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
SODS,  was  in  great  measure  rendered  ineffectual.^*  A  daughter  might,  indeed, 
daun  an  eqn^  share  with  her  brother  of  her  father's  land ;  but  as  she  could 
neither  alienate  it  during  her  lifetime,  nor  bequeath  it  by  will  without  his  con- 
sent, and  as  he  was  her  legal  heir,  there  was  little  probability  of  its  passing  out 
of  the  family.  All  this  was  greatly  modified  by  the  later  law ;  but  there  were 
always  found  perscKis  who  regretted  the  change,  and  upheld  the  old  system, 
with  all  its  sdfishness  and  injustice,  as  favorable  to  a  wholesome  severity  of 
manners,  and  a  proper  check  upon  the  weakness  or  caprice  of  a  woman's  judg- 
ment. 

II.  U  from  persons  we  now  tturn  to  property,  or,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  to  things,  our  curiosity  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  n.  i^wof  TUnn.  i». 
tvelye  tables,  and  the  state  of  things  which  they  recognized,  can  SJ^thf  i^rb^ 
be  but  imperfectly  gratified.  Yet  there  are  few  points  of  more  BJfS'th?  iSlJJ^ 
importance  in  the  history  of  a  nation :  the  law  of  property,  of  real  •»«7p«»»^ 
property  especially,  and  a  knowledge  of  ail  the  circumstances  of  its  tenure  and 
dirisloDs,  would  throw  light  upon  more  than  the  physical  condition  of  a  people ; 
it  would  furnish  the  key  to  some  of  the  main  principles  prevalent  in  their  so- 
ciety. For  instance,  the  feudal  notion  that  property  in  land  confers  jurisdiction, 
and  the  derivation  of  property,  either  from  the  owner's  own  sword,  or  from  the 
gift  of  the  strtHiger  cnief  whose  sword  he  had  mded,  not  from  the  regular  as- 
signment of  society,  has  most  deeply  affected  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe.  At  Rome,  as  elsewhere  among  the  free  common- 
wealths of  the  ancient  world,  property  was  derived  from  political  rights,  rather 
than  political  rights  from  property ;  and  the  division  and  assignation  of  lands  to 
the  indiridual  members  of  the  state  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  whole  commu- 
oitj,  was  familiarly  recognized*^  as  the  manner  in  which  such  property  was  most 

°  Qaibos  teBtamento  qnidem  tator  datas  non  to  hAve  been  rather  the  rule  in  theory,  and,  in 

RL  iis  ex  lege  XII.  agnati  sunt  tntores.   Gaioa,  the  earliest  recorded  settlement  of  a  people^  to 

1. 1  1d$.  have  been  often  actually  carried  into  practice. 

*  A  iroman^s  agnati,  by  the  old  law,  were  The  division  of  Canaan  amongst  the  Israelites 
lier  tntores  leeitiniL.  And  it  was  a  well-known  is  a  well-known  example.  Let  any  one  com- 
nile  of  law  that  Bbe  could  make  no  valid  will  pare  this  with  the  utterly  capricious  manner  in 
vithoat  their  consent.  Gains,  II.  f  118.  The  which  the  Norman  chiefs,  from  duke  William 
vbole  light  of  her  agnati  to  become  her  guar-  downwards,  appropriated  to  themselves,  or 
diios  was  done  away  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  granted  away  to  their  followers,  the  landis  of 
(Gtins,  L  S  171.)  But  her  Ikther,  and,  if  she  Ens'land.  Again,  a  similar  equal  division  is 
veie  a  freed  woman,  her  patronus,  still  retained  siua  to  have  existed  at  one  time  in  Egypt  (He- 
the  Hune  power ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  the  rodotus,  II.  109) ;  and  even  after  the  period  of 
Antomnes,  her  will  was  good  for  nothing  if  it  the  distress,  noticed  in  Genesis,  had  brought 
had  not  their  sanction.  most  of  the  property  into  the  hands  of  the 

*See  Hugo,    Geschichte    dea    Bomischen  kin^,  yet  still  we  find  the  principle  of  regular 

l^ts,  p.  dM.  division  reco^noi^ed ;  for  even  in  the  last  yeara 

*  This  is  one  of  those  general  statements  of  the  I^yptian  monarchy,  the  class  of  landed 
vMeh  I  think  the  reader  of  ancient  history  will  proprietors  who  received  their  land  as  an  he- 
nadiiy  admit,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  roditary  flef.  on  the  tenure  of  military  service, 
biing  any  particular  passage^  of  an  ancient  wri-  enjoyed  eacn  man  an  equal  portion.  (Herodo- 
ter  as  the  authority  for  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  de-  tus,  ll.  164,  et  seqq.)  In  all  the  Greek  ooloniea 
lucd,  that  conquest,  and  the  laj>Be  of  years,  in-  there  waa  the  same  system ;  each  citizen  had 
trodaced  the  greatest  inequalities  of  property,  his  kXUpqs  or  portion,  and  in  many  states  these 
qute  as  neat  as  ti^ote  subsisting  in  modem  were  not  allowed  to  be  alienated.  (Aristotle, 
Europe.  But  the  notion  of  an  equal  division  Politic.  VI.  4.)  Thus  the  well-known  division 
of  the  hmd  of  a  country  amonffst  its  citizens,  of  Laconia,  ascribed  to  Lycur^us,  was  nothinjOf 
vbich  in  modem  Europe  ia  so  without  example  unprecedented :  the  remarkable  feature  in  it 
(Iritis looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wildest  of  was,  that  it  was  a  return  to  the  principle  of 
impoaaible  fiuides,  seems,  in  the  ancient  world,  regular  assignation,  after  a  long  departure  from 
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regularly  acquired.  This  act  conveyed  the  property  of  the  land  so  granted  in 
complete  sovereignty ;  no  seignorial  rights  were  reserved  on  it ;  all  on  the  soiL 
and  under  it,  was  alike  made  over  to  the  proprietor ;  and,  as  he  was  the  abso 
lute  owner  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  so  he  could  dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  would  aft^i 
his  death.  But  he  must  leave  it  as  unfettered  as  he  had  himself  enjoyed  it : 
he  could  not  control  the  rights  of  his  successor  by  depriving  him  of  his  power 
of  disposing  of  it  in  his  turn  according  to  his  pleasure ;  for  this  seemed  an  un- 
just encroachment  on  the  power  of  posterity,  and  an  unnatural  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  any  single  generation.  And  a  man's  civil  rights  and  duties  were  de- 
rived, not  from  his  possession  of  property,  but  from  his  being  a  citizen  of  that 
society  from  whose  law  his  property  itself  had  come  to  him.  He  was  bound  to 
defend  his  coimtry,  not  as  the  holder  of  lands,  but  as  a  member  of  the  conamon- 
wealth ;  as  a  master,  he  had  power  over  his  slaves ;  as  a  father,  over  his  chil- 
dren ;  as  a  magistrate,  over  his  fellow-citizens  ;  as  a  free-bom  citizen  he  had  a 
voice  in  public  affairs ;  but  as  a  proprietor  of  land  he  enjoyed  only  the  direct 
benefits  of  property,  and  no  power  or  privilege,  whether  social  or  political. 

Yet  the  sword  had  won  no  small  portion  of  the  actual  territory  of  Rome,  no 
AUpropertjrinbndat  l^ss  than  of  tho  fcudal  kiugdoQis  of  a  later  period.  The  sword 
SSSy'frSiJ'Jhy^g^t  ^on  it  for  the  state,  but  not  for  individuals.  Slaves,  cattle,  money, 
oftheaut*.  clothing,  and  all  articles  of  movable  property,  might  be  won  by 

individuals  for  themselves ;  and  the  law*^  acknowledged  this  as  a  natural  method 
of  acquiring  wealth ;  but  whatever  land*"  was  conquered  belonged  immediately  to 
the  commonwealth.  It  could  be  converted  into  private  property  only  by  pur- 
chase or  by  assignation ;  and  assignation  always  proceeded  on  regular  principles, 
and  awarded  equal  portions  of  land  to  every  man.  But  the  mass  of  the  con- 
quered territory  was  left  as  the  demesne  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  out  of  land  sim- 
ilarly reserved  to  the  kings  in  the  conquests  of  the  German  barbarians  that  fiefs 
were  first  created.  This  system  was  prevented  among  the  Romans,  by  the  gen- 
eral law,  strengthened  apparently  by  the  sanctions  of  reli^on :  the  law  which 
prescribed  to  all  grants  of  land  made  out  of  the  state  demesne  the  one  form  of 
common  and  equal  assignation.  The  land  then  was  not  granted  away,  its  prop- 
erty remained  in  the  state ;  it  was  sometimes  left  as  a  common  pasture,  sometimes 

it ;  it  was  the  bringing  back  of  an  old  state  to  terference,  if  a  citizen  having  had  land,  ne^- 

a  new  beginning,  as  it  were,  of  its  social  exist-  lected  it  and  followed  any  other  calling ;    it 

ence.    I  think,  tnen,  it  may  be  stated,  as  one  certainly  did  not  follow  tliat  every  citizen  re- 

of  the  characteristic  pointslof  the  ancient  world,  oeived  a  grant  of  land,  mnch  less  that  his  pos- 

that  landed  propertv  was  not  merely  sanctionea  session  of  land  beforehand  qualified  him  to 

and  maintained  by  law.  but  had  originally  been  become  a  citizen. 

derived  from  it ;  and  tnat  even  where  the  peo-  ^  Gains,  II.  §  69.    Que  ex  hostibus  capinn- 

ple  as  a  body  had  gained  their  country  by^  the  tnr^  naturali  ratione  nostra  fiunt ;  and  in  Jns- 

sword,  yet  their  mdividnal  citizens  received  timan's  Institutes  this  is  expressly  extended  to 

their  separate  portion  neither  from  their  own  slaves;  ^'adeo  qaidem,  ut  et  Uberi  homines  in 

Bword,  nor  from  the  capridous  bounty  of  their  servitutem  nostram  deducantur.''    II.  1,  $  17. 

chiefs,  but  from  the  d!eliberate  act  of  society,  De  rerum  divisiones,  &c, 

which  proceeded,  on  regular  principles,  to  allot  ^  Gaius^  II.  §  7.    In  provinciali  solo  domini- 

a  portion  of  its  common  prox)erty  to  each  of  its  um  popuh  Bomani  est,  vel  Ciesaris ;  nofi  autem 

members.    With  respect  to  the  statement  at  possessionem  tantum  et  usum  frnctum  habere 

tiie  end  of  this  paragraph,  that  land  conferred  videmur.^   Accordingly  no  land,  in  provinciali 
no  political  power,  it 
power  was  connected 
masmuch  as  the  commons, 

ble  to  be  removed  from  their  tribe  by  the  cen-  ed  the  condition  of  land  which' remained  still 

sors,  if  they  followed  anv  other  calling  but  in  the  state  of  a  conquest,  and  had  not  been  in- 

a^riculture.    But  thii  ana  other  such  regulf^  corporated  with  the  temtory,  "  ager."  of  the 

tions  went  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  desira-  conquerors.    But,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  land 

ble  that  a  citizen  should  live  by  agriculture  in  the  provinces  in  the  imperial  times  was  not 

rather  than  by  trade ;  a  principle  very  general-  " provindale  solum:"  particular  spots  enjoyed 

ly  admitted  in  the  ancient  world,  but  founded  the  privileges  of  '*  Itaucum  solum,"  and  tbia 

on  conaiderationB  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  was  the  famous  jus  Italis  which  was  so  oom« 

for  the  moral,  good  of  the  community;   and  plctely  misunderstood  by  all  writers  on  the  Bo- 

very  different  from  the  notion  that  he  who  had  man  law  and  constitution  before  Savigny.     Ha 

land  ought  to  have  jurisdiction  and  power,  first  showed  that  it  was  a  privilege  attached  to 

Besides,  it  was  only  a  ground  of  oensonan  in-  land,  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  to  penons. 
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fanned,  sometimes  occupied  by  individuals,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  in  later  times  it  was  granted  in  fiefs,  but  with  thb  essen- 
tial difiference,  that  this  occupation  was  an  irregular,  and  as  far  as  regarded  the 
state,  a  wholly  precarious  tenure.  The  occupiers  possessed  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  denved  as  much  profit  from  them  as  if  they  nad  been  their  property ;  but 
they  were  only  tenants  at  will,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give  to  these  permitted 
rather  than  authorized  possessions,  the  dignity  and  pohtical  importance  which 
were  attached  to  the  great  fiefs  of  modem  Europe. 

This  occupation  of  the  public  land  could  by  no  length  of  prescription  be  con- 
verted into  private  property ;  lapse  of  time  could  never  bar  the  p„,pMty  aeqaind  ^ 
rights  of  the  conunonwealth ;  and  therefore  the  "  possessions'*  of  p"^p**«»* 
the  Roman  patricians  in  early  times,  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome,  were  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  land  in  the  provinces  afterwards :  in  neither  case  could  pro- 
scription or  usucapio''  confer  a  legal  title  on  the  possessor,  because  in  both  in- 
stances the  property  of  the  soil  lay  in  the  state.  But  with  respect  to  the  lands 
of  private  persons,  the  early  Roman  law'^  allowed  possession  to  become  property 
after  a  lapse  of  only  two  years,  provided  that  the  possession  had  not  been  ob- 
t^ed  in  the  first  instance''  either  by  force  or  fraud.  The  object  of  this  enact- 
ment was  supposed  ^to  have  been  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  questions  of  own- 
eiship ;"  one  year's  possession  gave  a  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  or  any  other 
movable,  and  twice  that  time  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
establish  his  right  against  the  occupier  in  a  territory  so  small  as  that  of  Rome, 
unless  through  his  own  neglect.  Probably,  also,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  pre- 
vent the  risk  of  any  lands  lying  long  uncultivated,  by  regarding  land  thus  neg- 
lected as  returned,  in  a  manner,  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  open  to  the  first  occu- 
pant Another  reason  would  sometimes  operate  strongly ;  the  duty  of  keeping 
up  the  reli^ous  rites  attached  to  particular  places,  which  would  fall  into  disuse 
during  the  absence  of  an  owner.  This  feeling  was  so  powerful  in  the  case  of  the 
religious  rites  of  particular  families,'^  that  if  the  heir  neglected  to  enter  upon  his 
inheritance,  another  person  might  step  in  and  take  possession,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  single  year,  he  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  estate.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  eflfect.of  this  encouragement  given  to  possession  was  fa^vorable  to  the 
burghers,  or  patricians  as  we  must  now  begin  to  call  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 
commons.  The  twelve  tables^  utterly  denied  the  right  of  possession  to  a  foreign- 
er; against  such  a  one  the  owner's  title  remained  good  forever.  And  although 
the  commons  were  no  longer  regarded  as  altogether  foreigners,  yet  they  were 
still  excluded  from  the  right  of  occupying  the  public  land ;  and  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  they  could  neither  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  a  patrician,  nor 
of  any  portion  of  his  land  on  which  there  was  any  temple  or  altar ;  for  it  would 
have  been  a  direct  profanation,  had  a  stranger  ventured  to  perform  the  religious 
rites  peculiar  to  his  family  and  race.  Besides,  in  point  of  fact,  the  patricians* 
lands  were  far  less  likely  to  be  left  open  to  occupation.    A  plebeian,  whose  land 

"  ProTindalU  prsedia  asucapionem  non  reci-  quired  the  possession  of  any  thing  bon&  flde, 

imut.  GftioB,  II.  S  46.  It  need  not  be  repeated  yet  he  could  not  acquire  the  property  of  it  by 

that  tiie  provindxile  solum  of  Gfuus'  time,  of  prescription  or  usucapio,  if  it  nad  been  origin- 

which  the  property  was  vested  only  in  the  Ko-  ally  obtained  bj  force  or  fraud  j  *^  si  quis  rem 

msD  people  or  the  emperor,  while  individuals  furtivam  aut  vi  possessam  possideat."    Qaius, 

eodd  only  have  the  occupation  and  usufVuct  of  II.  $  45. 

it,  was  exactly  in  the  condition  of  the  agcr  pub-  *"  No  rerum  dominia  diutius  in  incerto  ea- 

llcQs  of  the  time  of  the  XII.  tables.   Afterwards  sent.    Gaius,  II.  $  44. 

the  diatinction  between  provinciale  and  Itali-  "  Gains,  II.  $  58,  55.   Voluemnt  vetores  ma- 

eun  solum  was  done  awav  b^  Justinian,  and  turius  hereditatcs  adiri  ut  cssent  qui  sacra  f»- 

usQcapio  was  admitted  aliJce  m  each ;  but  it  oerent.  quorum  illis  temporibus  summa  obser- 

eoald  be  completed  not  in  two  years,  but,  ao-  vatio  fuit. 

wrdingtovarioaB  circumstances,  m  ten,  twenty,  **  '*  Ad  versus   hostem   rotema    auctoritas.^ 

or  thirty.    See  Justinian^s  Code,  VII.  Tit.  81.  i'ragm.  XII.  Tabular.  19,  apud  Ilaubold.  <^Aao- 

De  Qsncapione  transformandi.  toritas"  is  the  right  of  claiming  our  own  prop- 

*  Gains,  II.  §  42.    Ulpian,  Fra^.  XIX.  §  8.  erty,  to  prevent  another  from  acquiring  it  by 

*  81  mode  eas  bonA  fide  aocepenmns.   Gaius,  prescription, 
fl.  $48.    Bat  eveii  if  the  actual  poaaesaor  ao- 
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had  been  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  whose  house  had  been  burnt,  and  his  Bona 
killed  or  swept  ofif  by  the  plague,  might  often  be  actually  imable  to  cultivate  his 
property  agam,  and  might  leave  it  in  desp^r,  to  be  possessed  by  the  first  person 
who  chose  to  occupy  it.  Or  if  he  were  detained  prisoner  for  debt  in  some  patri* 
cian's  prison,  the  same  result  mi^ht  happen ;  his  wife  and  children  might  seek 
protection  with  some  relation  or  friend,  and  their  home  might  thus  be  abandoned. 
And  supposing  justice  to  have  been  fairly  administered,  yet  the  delays  of  legal 
business,  or  the  want  of  friends  to  undertake  the  cause,  or  the  fear  of  provoking 
a  powerful  enemy,  might  often  hinder  the  owner  from  making  good  his  claim 
within  two  years,  and  so  the  property  might  be  lost  forever. 

As  the  Roman  law  attached  no  politictd  power  to  landed  property,  so  neither 
DiidMUoM  M  to  Tail.  ^^  i^  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  lands  of  property, 
Si^S£!4iL^2i  as  to  the  formalities  required  in  conveying  it  to  another.  Yet 
"""^p"-  there  was  a  distinction  recognized ;  some  things  might  be  conveyed 

by  bare  delivery,  a  title  to  others  could  only  be  given  by  selling  them  with  cer- 
tain solemn  formalities,  known  by  the  names  of  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio. 
This  latter  class*^  included  not  only  land  and  houses,  but  also  slaves,  and  all  tame 
animals  of  draught  or  burden,  and  all  these  were  classed  under  one  common 
name,  as  res  mancipii  or  mancipi ;  every  other  article  of  property  was  nee  man- 
cipii.  The  formality  of  mancipatio  was  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens ;^  no  magistrate's  presence  was  required,  nor  was  there  need  of  any  written 
instrument :  but  five  Roman  citizens  of  an  adult  age  were  to  be  present  as  wit- 
nesses, and  a  sixth,  called  the  weigher,  or  scalesman,  was  to  produce  a  pair  of 
scales  to  weigh  the  copper,  which  was,  at  this  time,  the  only  money  in  circula- 
tion. Then  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon  the  thing  which  he  was  buying, 
and  said,  '*  This  thing  I  declare  to  be  mine  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites ; 
and  I  have  bought  it  with  this  money  duly  weighed  in  these  scales."  In  later 
times,  when  this  form  was  still  preserved,  only  slaves  and  animals  were  required 
to  be  literally  seized  by  the  purchaser ;  land  might  be  disposed  of  at  a  distance.'^ 
But  in  the  days  of  the  decemviri,  we  cannot  doubt  that  every  sale  of  land  by 
mancipatio  was  transacted  on  the  spot,  and  that  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  house  or  ground  which  he  was  hnpng,  no  less  than  on  the  slave  or  the  ox. 
The  form  called  "  in  pure  cessio"  took  place  before  a.magistrate  :**  the  purchaser 
claimed,  **  vindicavit, '  the  purchase  as  his  property ;  the  seller,  when  asked  by 
the  magistrate  if  he  disputed  the  claim,  answered  "  that  he  did  not ;"  and  then 
the  magistrate  awarded  the  article  in  question  to  the  purchaser  or  claimant. 
These  transactions,  by  word  of  mouth  only,  without  writing,  were  especially  sanc- 

Hancipi  res  Bnnt  prscdia  in  Italico  solo —  conveyance,  and  thus  grata^ed  the  commonB  by 

item  jura  proediorumrasticornm,  velut  via,  iter,  recognizing  their  custom  as  law,  we  can  under- 

actus,  aquffiductuB :  item  servi  et  nuadrupedes  stand  why  there  should  have  been  afterwards 

qus  dorso  coUove  domantur,  velut  Doves,  muli,  a  sort  of  pride  felt  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 

e^ui,  asini.    Cffiterss  res  nee  mancipi  sunt.   Ul-  of  mandpatio,  and  why  it  should  have  been 

pian,  Fraffm.  XIX.  1.    It  has  been  doubted  kept  as  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Boman 

whether  this   distinction  was  as  old  as  the  citizens.    Andif  it  were  origindly  themode  of 

Twelve   Tables    (see   Hu^o^    Geschichte   des  conveyanoe  practised  by  the  plebeian  landown- 

Bom.  Bechts.  p.  425) ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  rec-  ers,  we  can  account  for  its  being  rmtricted  to 

ognized  by  the  Cincian  law,  passed  in  the  year  land,  and  to  what  constituted  the  most  valua- 

550  (see  Hu^o,  p.  821),  and  was,  in  all  proba-  Ue  part  of  the  live  stock  of  land,  slaves,  horses, 

bility,  coeval  with  the  earliest  state  of  the  Bo-  mules,  asses,  fmd  oxen.    In  particular,  we  can. 

man  law,  except  as  &r  as  regards  the  jura  prs-  thus  understand  why  ships  were  res  nee  man* 

diorum ;  for  these,  bein^  res  incorporales,  could  cipii,  because  foreign  commerce  was  wholly  nn- 

not  pass  bv  actual  bodily  seizure,  and  mancipo-  known  to  the  agricultural  commons,  and  ships 

tio  no  doubt  always  in  its  original  meaning  im«  were  neither  bought  nor  sold  amonmt  them. 

plied  this.    It  may  be  coi^ectured  that  manci-  I  may  observe  tliat  in  the  MS.  pulwshed  b^ 

patio  was  at  first  a  matter  of  usage  amongst  the  Mai.  entitled  ^'  Be  donationibus,  ad  legem  <!Snci" 

plebeian  landowners,  a  method  of  effecting  a  am,'*  we  have  the  true  form  "  res  mancipii," 

purchase  in  the  country  before  a  man's  imme-  instead  of  "  mancipi."    See  Hugo,  p.  8S1,  and 

diate  neighbors,  without  the  necessitv  of  his  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  447.    Note  1044. 

foing  up  to  Borne  and  transacting  the  Dusiness  "  Gains,  I.  §  119. 

efore  a  magistrate.    If  the  law  of  the  Twelve  ■*  Gains,  I.  J  121. 

Tables  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  this  mode  of  "  Gains,  II.  §  24.    Ulpian,  Fragm.  XIZ.  9. 
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tioned  by  the  twebre  tables,  which  declared,  that  in  buying  and  selling,  **  even 
as  the  tongne  had  spoken,  so  should  be  the  law/'** 

The  principle  of  the  law  ei  descent  was  that  of  qualified  male  succession  with- 
oat  primogeratore.*  All  children  who  had  not  been  emanci-  ^^ 
pated*  inherited  their  father's  estate  in  equal  portions;  without 
distinction  <^  sex  or  eldership.  A  man's  wife,  if  she  had  fully  come  under  his 
power  (in  Tnnmim  conyenerat),  inherited  as  a  daughter ;  and  his  son's  children, 
if  the  son  were  dead,  or  had  been  emancipated,**  succeeded  to  that  son's  share, 
and  divided  it  equally  amongst  them ;  even  the  children  of  his  son's  son  inher- 
ited on  the  same  condition,  if  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  his  grandfather's 
powefi  either  by  death  or  by  emancipation ;  but  daughters'  children,  as  belong- 
ing to  another  family,  had  no  right  of  succession.  All  these  were  called  a  man's 
own  heirs,  "sui  heredes ;"  and  m  default  of  these,  his  agnati,"  or  relations  by 
the  father's  side,  succeeded ;  the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote,  and  those  in 
the  same  degree  of  relationship  receiving  equal  shares.  In  default  of  agnati,**  a 
man's  inheritance  went  to  the  members  of  his  gens. 

HI.  The  last  division  of  the  Roman  private  law  relates  to  actions.  ''  Legis 
acdo"  signifies,  **  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  law  prescribes  m.  uw  c  *  MtioM. 
to  a  man,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor,  or  to  ob-  '*^"^  ««•*««* 
tarn  the  redress  of  an  injury."  It  stands  opposed  to  all  those  acts  of  supersti- 
tion or  violence,  by  which  the  ignorance  or  passion  of  man  has  sought  to  obtain 
the  same  end ;  to  the  lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dagger  of  the 
assasasQ  or  the  sword  of  the  duellist  on  the  other.  But  a  proceeding  at  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  the  decemvirs,  was  bound  to  follow  the  law  to  the  very 
letter;  nothing  was  understood  of  construction  or  of  deductions,  insomuch 
that  he  who  brought  an  action  against  another  for  cutting  down  his  vine^ 
was  held  to  have  lost  his  cause,  because  the  twelve  tables  forbade  only 
the  cutting  down  oi  fruit  trees  generally,  without  any  particular  mention  of 
vines.    The  modes  of  action  were  five:**  1.  Sacramento;  2.  Per  judicis  postu- 

"  Qoom  neznm  ftdet  mmidpiiimqiie,  nil  in  tlieMS.   It  wos  to  be  foand  in  his  first  book, 

anzQA  mmcupaaait  ita  jub  wto.    Fraem.  XII.  between  the  164th  and  165th  sections  of  the 

Tabalir.  17,  apud  HauDold.    Bee  Binuen,  p.  present  division.    There  is  no  more  difficult 

Vit-VA.  qnestion  in  Bomon  law  than  to  ascertain  when 

!»•       -  -  '  -  .--  ...  ..... 


were  altoffether  exdnded.  and  his  daughters,  cian ;  and  iv  was  the  boast  of  the  patricians, 

beinfoiidfir  their  brothers^  ynardianahip,  conla  **  se  solos  gentem  habere,"  livy,  X.  8.    Who, 

nc'tai8|)066  of  or  devise  their  inheritance  with-  then,  in  the  succession  to  the  property  of  an 

oat  their  consent.    By  the  Athenian  law  the  intestate  plebeian,  stood  in  a  position  analogous 

icoi  alone  inherited^  but  thej  were  obliged  to  to  that  of  the  members  of  his  gens  in  the  S{io- 

p-xtion  oat  their  aisters,  and  public  opinion  cession  to  the  property  of  a  patrician  9    For  the 

T<mld  not  allow  this  to  be  done  niggardly.  noblest  of  the  plebeian  families,  the  Ca^cilii,  for 

*  G«iii9,  m.  §  2.  instance,  or  the  Decii,  could  have  had  no  con- 

"  The  reason  of  this  restriotSon  was,  that  If  nection  with  any  patrician  gens  such  as  subsist- 

tbe  Mn  were  in  Ub  fitther^s  power,  he  was  him-  ed  between  the  plebeian  and  patrician  Claudii, 

Klf  his  &theT^B  heir,  and  his  children  were,  of  so  that  it  does  not  appear  who  would  have  suo- 

(fvse,  ezduded;  if  he  had  lost  his  succession,  ceeded  to  the  properly  of  an  intestate  Cscilius, 

elUier  by  death  or  hy  emancipation,  then  his  in  de&ult  of  sni  hieredes  and  agnati.    Was  it» 

ciuldren  soooeeded  to  his  share  as  his  repre-  as  in  the  Athenian  law,  that  cognati,  a  term 

Kntativea.  which  included  relations  by  the  mother's  side 

"  QaioB,  m.  %  9, 10.    By  the  law  of  the  XII.  as  well  as  by  the  father's,  were  capable  of  in- 

tables.  all  relationa  by  the  father's  side,  wheth-  heritinff  9    And  if  no  relations  at  all  were  to  be 

(T  male  or  female,  were  alike  included  under  found,  had  the  tribe  any  daim  to  the  succession, 

tho  title  of  agnati;  but  afterwards  the  meaning  or  was  the  property  considered  to  bo  wholly 

^'f  the  term  was  more  limited,  and  female  rela-  without  an  heir,  ana  thus  capable  of  being  ao- 

t»M  were  exdnded  bejx>nd  the  degree  of  a  quired  by  a  stranger  by  occupation,  nossessio, 

aster.   A  man's  mother,  if  she  had  passed  *'  in  and  two  years'  prescription,  nsucapio  r    In  this 

maaam  mariti,"  acquired  the  rights  of  a  daugh-  case  there  would  be  a  possibility  or  the  property 

*%  ag  r^arded  her  husband,  and  thus  was  of  a  plebeian  being  acquired  by  a  patrician^ 

^idered  in  the  light  of  a  sister  to  her  son.  whereas,  so  long  as  there  existed  a  single  mem* 

DM  Jiutiiuan,  Institutes,  III.  Tit.  2,  %  8.  ber  of  his  gens,  the  property  of  a  patrician  coul  j 

^os,  lit.  %  17.    It  is  provoking  that  the  never  be  without  a  patncian  heir. 

P«t  of  G«us'  work,  m  which  he  had  defined  •  Gains,  IV.  %  11. 

vhowere  aman's  ^^gentiUg^''  is whoUy illegible  *  Gains,  IV.  S 18. 
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lationem;    3.  Per  condictionem;   4.  Per  manus  injectionem ;   5.  Per  pignoris 
captioDem. 

1.  The  first''  of  these  was  the  most  generally  adopted  where  no  other  specific 
M  Aeuoc:  aMnunm.  action  was  prescribed  bylaw.  The  contending  parties  each  staked 
^  a  certain  sum  of  money,  ''  sacramentum/'  on  the  issue  of  tbdr 
suit,  five  hundred  ases,  if  the  value  of  the  disputed  property  amounted  to  one 
thousand  ases  or  more ;  and  fifty,  if  it  fell  below  that  sum.  Only  if  the  suit 
related  to  the  establishing  of  the  freedom  of  any  one  claimed  as  a  slave,^  the  sac- 
ramentum  was  fixed  at  the  lower  sum  of  fifty  ases,  lest  his  friends  might  be 
deterred  from  asserting  his  liberty,  by  the  greatness  of  the  sum  they  would  have 
to  forfeit  if  they  failed  in  proving  it.  For  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  forfeited 
his  stake  besides,  and  it  went  not  to  the  other  party,  but  to  the  state.  Accord- 
ingly, the  magistrate  having  named  a  judge  to  try  the  cause,  the  parties  appeared 
before  lum,  and  first  briefly  stated  to  him  the  nature  of  their  respective  claims. 
Then  the  object  in  dispute,  if  it  were  any  thing  capable  of  moving  or  being 
moved,  was  brought  into  court  also,  and  the  plaintiff,  holding  a  rod  or  wand  in 
one  hand,^  and  laying  hold  of  the  object  which  he  claimed  with  the  other,  as- 
serted that  it  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites,  and  tbea 
laid  his  rod  upon  it.  The  defendant  did  the  same,  and  asserted  his  own  right  to 
it  in  the  same  form  of  words.  Then  the  judge  bade  them  both  to  loose  tbeir 
hold,  and  this  being  done,  the  plaintiff  turned  to  the  defendant,  and  sud,  **  Wilt 
thou  tell  me  wherefore  thou  hast  claimed  this  thing  as  thine  V*  The  other  an- 
swered, "  I  have  fulfilled  what  right  requires,  even  as  I  have  made  my  claim/' 
Then  the  plaintiff  rejoined,  "  Since  thou  hast  made  thy  claim  wrongfully,  I  defy 
thee  at  law ;  and  I  stake  five  hundred  ases  on  the  issue."  To  which  the  de- 
fendant replied,  "  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  like  stake,  do  I  also  defy  tbee." 
Then  the  judge  awarded  possession  of  the  object  in  dispute  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  till  the  cause  should  be  decided,  and  called  upon  him  to  give  security 
to  his  adversary,  *'  litis  et  vindiciarum,"  that  is,  that  he  would  make  good  to  him 
both  the  thing  itself,  "  litem,"  and  the  benefit  arising  from  his  temporary  posses- 
sion of  it,  "  vindicias,"  if  the  cause  were  finally  decided  agsunst  him.  Both  par- 
ties also  gave  security  to  the  judge  that  their  stake,  or  sacramentum,  should  be 
duly  paid.  But  if  the  dispute  related  to  the  personal  freedom  of  any  man,  wheth- 
er he  were  to  be  adjudged  to  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  the  twelve  tables  expressly 
ordered  that  the  vindiciae,  or  temporary  possession,**  should  be  awarded  in  favor 
of  freedom,  that  the  man  should  remain  at  liberty,  till  it  were  proved  that  be 
was  lawfully  a  slave.  I  have  given  all  these  details,  partly  from  their  affording 
so  curious  an  illustration  of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  fourth  century  of  Borne, 
partly  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  famous  story  of  Virginia,  presently 
to  be  related,  and  partly  also  from  their  novelty ;  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  old 
actions  at  law  being  derived  from  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  which  in  their  entu-e 
and  original  form  were  first  discovered  by  Niebuhr  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1816. 

2.  3.  The  account  of  the  second  and  third  modes  of  action  has  been  lost  out 
Id  MHi  ,8d  Aetim:  of  thc  MS.  of  Gaius,  so  that  we  can  neither  fully  understand  tbeir 
«m^^1per*SSS£:  naturc,  nor  how  they  differed  from  one  another.  So  far  as  we 
■^  can  judge,  the  latter,  actio  per  condictionem,  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  serving  a  notice  on  the  adversary,  calling  on  him  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  judge.     The  former,  per  postula- 

■ 

«Gaiufl,  IV.  S 18-17.  «  "  Featucam  tenebat."    This  wwi  apparent- 

*»  In  the  case  of  a  skve'B  liberty,  it  was  not  ly  a  rod  or  wand,  as  Gains  says  afterwarda, 

necessary  that  the   person  who  brought  the  "FestucA  autem  ntebantur  quasi  hast»  l<x»» 

question  to  issue  shoidd  have  any  connection  signo  quodam  Justi  dominii,'^§  16.    It  «"^°i 

with  the  slave,  or  any  personal  interest  for  him:  therefore,  signify  the  wisp  of  straw  or  cnan, 

itwastiie  duty,  or  rather  the  privilege,  of  ev-  which  Plutarch  says  was  thrown  on  *  *J?TJ 

ery  man  to  save  a  freeman  from  the  perpetual  when  he  received  his  liberty.    Sea  Fnociolati  la 

loss  of  his  liberty.    "  In  his  quae  asserantur  in  FestucA.  -. 

libertatem,  quivis  lege  agere  potest."    livy,       •*  Vindid®  secundum  libertatem.    SeeWvi 

UL  45.  III.  44. 45. 
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tionem  jodicis,  was  an  application  to  the  magistrate  that  he  would  nam«i  a  judge 
to  try  the  matter  in  dispute. 

4.  The  summary  process,  per  manus  injectionem,  was  allowed  by  the  twelve 
tables^  as  a  method  of  enforcmg  the  fulfilment  of  the  judge's  sen-  4^  ^4^^ ,  p„  .^ 
tence.  If  the  defendant,  after  having  lost  his  cause,  and  having  "»^««t<«>«>>- 
been  sentenced  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  plaintiff,  had  neglected  to  do  so,  the 
plaintiff  might  lay  actual  hands  on  him,  and  unless  he  could  find  a  vindex,  or  de- 
fender, to  plead  his  cause  for  him,  he  beinff  himself  not  allowed  to  do  it,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  plaintiff's  house^and  there  kept  in  chains  till  he  had  paid  all  that 
was  dae  from  hun. 

5.  Lastly,  the  action  per  pignoris  captionem^  was  a  rude  method  of  distress, 
in  which  a  man  was  allowed,  in  certain  cases,  to  compel  his  adver-  ga^  j^^^^,  f„  ^ 
saiy  to  pay  him  what  he  owed  him  by  carrying  off  articles  of  his  »«*«-t<»«-^ 
property  as  a  pledge.  In  some  instances  it  rested  solely  on  old  unwritten  cus- 
tom, such  as  that  which  allowed  the  soldier,^^  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  to  dis- 
train in  this  manner  upon  the  goods  of  the  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  give 
it  hinL  The  twelve  tables  allowed  it  in  cases  connected  with  religious  worship ; 
as,  for  instance,  it  was  permitted  agaiuat  him  who  had  bought  a  sheep  or  an  ox 
for  sacrifice,  and  bad  not  paid  for  it ;  or  against  him  who  had  not  paid  for  the 
hire  of  a  beast,  which  the  owner  had  let  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting  money 
to  enable  him  to  offer  a  sacrifice  himself.  In  the  first  case,  there  was  an  impiety 
in  a  man's  offering  to  the  gods  that  which  was  not  his  own ;  in  the  second,  the 
gods  themselves  were  defrauded  of  their  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  their  worshipper 
was  deprived  of  the  means  to  offer  it. 

I  have  purposely  postponed  my  notice  of  one  part  of  the  law,  that  which  re- 
lates to  obligations,  because  it  affords  an  easy  transition  to  another  ^^  ofobBntku. 
bianeh  of  the  subject,  the  criminal  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  in- 
asmuch as  several  offences,  which  we  regard  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs,  were 
hj  the  Romans  classed  under  the  head  of  private  wrongs,  and  the  compensation 
which  the  offender  was  bound  to  make  to  the  injured  party,  followed  from  one 
species  of  civil  obligation,  technically  called  obli^tiones  ex  delicto. 

Over  and  above  our  general  duties  to  our  fellow-citizens,  we  put  ourselves 
often,  by  our  own  voluntary  act,  under  certain  new  and  specific  obUgBtiom  •»  ocntrjo. 
obligations  towards  them,  either  from  some  particular  engage-  «•«*•«<»•>««»•. 
meat  contracted  with  them,  or  from  our  having  done  them  some  wrong.  In  the 
first  case,  there  arises  an  obligation  to  fulfil  our  agreement ;  in  the  second,  an 
obligatbn  to  repur  our  injustice.  Hence  the  Roman  law^  divided  all  legal  obli- 
gations into  those  arising  from  engagement,  ex  contractu,  and  those  arising  from 
a  wrong  committed,  ex  delicto. 

I.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  subdivisions  of  the  former 
of  these  two  classes  of  obligations.  To  the  head  of  obligationes  ^  qj^h^j,^  „  ^ 
re  contiactae  belonged  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor :  the  mere  ^Mtiu  d.^,  liJSH 
fact  of  having  borrowed  money*  constituted  the  obligation  tt)  pay  °"'^' 
it,  without  any  promise  to  that  effect,  verbal  or  written,*®  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower. But  as  the  remarkable  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  with 
i^^ard  to  debtors,  have  been  already  noticed,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  state  them 

*  Gtins,  IV.  $  21-25.  taam/^  when  the  thing,  whatever  it  be,  is  given 

*  Gaias.  IV.  |  26-89.  With  regard  to  the  to  another  for  hia  nae,  with  the  nndentanding 
oithographj  of  the  word,  the  text  of  Gains  va-  that  he  shall  return  to  ns  hereafter  not  that  very 
lies,  exhibiting  in  one  passage  the  form  **  cap-  same  thing,  but  one  of  the  same  nature  and 
^em,"  S 12,  and  in  another  that  of  *'  capio-  quality.  **  Commodatum''  expressed  that  which 
i^"  S  26.  If  the  expression  be  made  one  is  lent  to  another,  with  the  understanding  that 
Bog^e  word,  the  form  would  be  pignorisoapio.  the  very  same  thing  shall  be  restored  to  ua  a^oin. 
^  Cato,  aa  quoted  bj^  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  **  The  English  law  considers  an  obligatio  re 
^'n.  10.                           '  oontractaaa  an  implied  contract;  such  a  con* 

"  Osius,  lY.  %  27.  tract  **  as  reason  and  justice  dictate,  and  which, 

jl  Oains,  UI.  §  88.  therefore,  the  law  presumes  tliat  every  man  un- 

Or  any  thing  else  which  can  be  weighed,  dertakes  to  perform."    Blackstone,  CommenU 

soQDted,  or  measured.    This  was  called  "  mu-  Book  II.  c.  80,  $  IX. 
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again.  One  part,  however,  of  the  engagements  of  debtors,  theii  being  bound  fa 
pay  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  of  their  debt,  belonged  to  obligations  ol 
another  class,  thode  contracted  by  direct  words  of  covenant;  for  whereas  the 
payment  of  the  principal  was  an  obligation  re  contracta,  the  payment  of  interest 
was  a  matter  of  distinct  stipulation  between  the  contracting  parties.'^  Yet  al- 
though this  may  seem  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  voluntary  bargain  as  any  deal- 
ing between  man  and  man,  still  the  contracting  parties  meet  often  on  so  unequal 
a  footing,  and  the  weaker  is  so  little  in  a  con<ution  either  to  gain  more  favorable 
terms,  or  to  do  without  the  aid  of  which  they  are  the  price,  that  legblators  have 
generally  interfered  either  to  prohibit  such  engagements  altogether,  or  at  any 
rate  to  prevent  the  stronger  party  from  making  an  exorbitant  use  of  his  advan* 
tages ;  they  have  either  made  all  interest  of  money  illegal,  or  have  fixed  a  maxi* 
mum  to  its  amount.  Accordingly,  the  decemvirs,  while  they  enforced  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  with  such  fearful  severity,  thought  themselves  bound  to  save  the 
debtor,  if  possible,  fi'om  the  burden  of  an  extravagant  interest ;  they  forbade  any 
thing  higher  than  unciarium  foenus,"  an  expresaon  which  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted as  meaning,  in  our  language,  either  one  per  cent.,  or  cent,  per  cent. ; 
but  which,  according  to  Niebuhr,"  signifies  a  yearly  interest  of  one-twelfth,  or 
eight  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  and  this,  being  calculated  for  the  old  cyclic  year 
of  ten  months,  would  give  ten  per  cent,  for  the  common  year  of  twelve  months, 
which  was  in  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  This,  according  to  our 
notions,  is  sufficiently  high  ;  yet  the  common  rate  of  interest  at  Athens,  at  this 
time,  was  twelve  per  cent.  ;*^  and  Niebuhr  observes,  that  from  this  period  for- 
ward for  sixty  years,  till  the  distress  which  followed  the  Gaulish  invasion,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  misery  of  insolvent  debtors. 

A  third  class  of  obligations,"*  ex  contractu,  contained  all  promises  or  covenants 
obU£Mio»utfMfk«m  ^^P^'^sed  in  a  certain  form  of  words;  and  here  the  Roman  law 
S^ES?f^Ii5Fn  p*.  acknowledged  such  only  to  be  legally  binding  as  were  concluded 

collar  words  or  fonat.      »        ^        m  g^  «i  v.'    ^^  o  •11  1 

m  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  party  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  made  asked  him  who  made  it,  "  Dost  thou  engage  to  do  so  and 
so  ?*'  And  he  answered,  "  I  do  engage."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  as 
the  Romans  had  a  peculiar  form  of  sale,  mancipatio,  which  none  but  Roman  cit- 
izens might  use,  so  also  they  had  one  peculiar  word  to  express  an  engagement, 
which  was  binding  only  on  Roman  citizens,  and  lost  its  force  even  on  them  if 
translated  into  another  language.  This  favorite  word  was  spondeo.^  A  Roman 
might  make  a  binding  covenant  with  a  foreigner  in  any  language  which  both 
parties  understood ;  if  it  were  drawn  up  in  Latin,  the  words  promitto,  dabo,  fa- 
ciam,  or  any  others  to  the  like  effect,  retained  their  natural  and  reasonible  force, 
and  constituted  an  agreement  recognized  by  law;  but  if  he  used  the  word 
spondeo,  or  its  supposed  equivalent,  in  any  other  language,  the  engagement  was 
nuU  and  void.    This,  undoubtedly,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  religious  origin  of 

**  Gibbon,  Vol.  VnL  chap.  xliv.  i>.  85,  8vo.  Athens  we  have  rtfxoffirfr0(ror,rtfir0cl^cKr«(,&c., 

ed.  1807|  oonsidera  the  payment  of  interest  to  to  exjpress  respectively  "Intereat  of  a  third  and 

follow  from  an  obligation  ex  consensu,  and  to  of  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed."    And  as 

oome  under  the  general  head  of  letting  and  hii^  the  Greek  expressions  denote  the  interest  for  a 

ing,  looatio  and  condacdo,  inasmuch  as  interest  year,  althoueiL  interest  was,  in  fiict,  paid  every 

may  be  considered  as  the  hire  paid  for  the  tern-  month,  so  tne  unciarium  fcenus,  in  like  man* 

poraiy  use  of  money.    The  view  given  in  the  ner,  may  mean  interest  of  a  twelfth  part,  or 

text  18  that  of  Hcinecdns,  III.  16.  S  ^)  uid  of  eight  and  one  third  per  cent  per  annum,  al- 

Hugo,  Geschichte  des  Bom.  Becnts,  p.  280,  though  a  part  of  it  waa  at  Bome  also  paid 

Ed.  9.  monthly. 

"*  Tacitus,  Annal.  VI.  16.    "  Duodecim  tabu-  **  See  his  chapter  **  fiber  den  Unaalansftiss," 

lis  sanctum,  ne  quia  undado  fcenore  amplius  in  the  third  volume  of  his  history,  p.  61. 

exeroeret."     Now,  the  unda  being  the  well-  **  See  Bockh,  "  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athe- 

known  twelfth  put  of  the  Boman  as,  or  pound,  ner,"  Vol.  I.  p.  148.    In  Demosthenes*  time, 

and  the  heavy  copper  coinage  of  the  old  tames  twelve  per  cent,  at  Athens  was  oonaiderod  low. 

being  still  the  standard  at  Borne,  undarium  fa>-  **  "  Obligationea  verbis  contraotn."     Gaioa, 

nuB  would  be  a  very  natural  expression  for  **  in-  m.  92. 

terest  of  an  ounce  in  the  pound,"  that  is,  of  a  **  Gains,  m.  %  98. 
twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed.    Thus,  at 
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the  term ;  it  is  clearly  connected  with  (f^ivSu,  and  denoted,  probably,  an  oath 
taken  with  ihh  sanction  of  certain  peculiar  rites,  such  as  a  stranger  could  not 
witness  without  profanation.  We  may  be  sure  that  gpondeo  was  a  word  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  patricians  originally  as  it  was  afterwards  to  the  united  Roman  people 
of  patricians  and  commoners :  there  was  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  no 
more  used  in  a  covenant  with  a  plebeian,  than  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  be 
addressed  to  a  Greek  or  an  Egyptian. 

IL  The  second  division  of  obligations  included  those  which  arise  from  oui 
haviflg  wTMiged  our  neighbor,  the  obligation  of  making  good,  or  j^  qu,  tk»«.  «z  d» 
making  reparation  for,  the  injury  which  we  have  done.  We  may  Mcto.  ^QMhSMd 
injure  either  the  person,  or  the  property,  or,  thirdly,  the  feelings 
aad  character  of  another.  1.  Injuries*^  to  the  person  were  divi&d  by  the  twelve 
tables  into  three  classes,  a.  If  a  limb  or  any  member  were  irreparably  injured, 
the  law  ordered  retaliation,  "eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  unless  the  injured 
paity  chose  to  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  /S.  If  a  bone  were  broken  or 
crushed,  the  offender  was  to  pay  three  hundred  ases.  y.  And  all  other  bodily 
injories  were  compensated  by  the  pa3na[ient  of  twenty-five  ases.  The  poverty  of 
the  times,  says  Gains,  made  these  money  penalties  seem  sufficiently  heavy ;  but 
tventy-five  ases  could  never  have  been  a  very  heavy  penalty  to  the  majority  of 
the  patricians ;  and  such  a  law  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  outrages 
which  Kseso  and  his  associates  and  imitators  were  in  the  habit  of  committmg 
against  the  poorer  citizens.  2.  Injuries'^  against  property,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  visited  severely.  A  thief  in  the  night**  might  be  lawfully  slain ;  or  by  day,** 
if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon.  If  a  thief  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was 
to  be  scourged  and  given  over,*^  addicebatur,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed ; 
and  the  hiwyers  doubted  whether  he  was  only  to  be  kept  in  chains  by  the  injured 
party  till  he  had  made  restitution,  probably  fourfold,  or  whether  he  was  to  be 
his^ve  forever.  Theft  not  caught  in  the  fact  was  punished  with  twofold  resti- 
tution." If  a  man  wanted  to  search  a  neighbor's  house  for  stolen  goods,  he  was 
to  search  naked,**  with  only  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  holding  a  large  dish  or 
platter  upon  his  head  with  both  his  hands ;  and  if  he  found  his  goods,  then  the 
thief  was  to  be  punished  as  one  caught  in  the  fact.  8.  But  in  no  provimon  of 
the  twelve  tables  does  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  their  authors  appear  more  man* 
ifest  than  in  the  extreme  severity  with  which  they  visited  attacks  upon  character, 
and  in  the  large  extent  of  their  definition  of  a  punishable  libel.  They  declared 
it  an  offence  for  which**  a  man  should  be  visited  with  one  of  their  heaviest 

'  Gaiitt,  in.  1 828.  predse  penalty  awarded  to  libela  in  the  twelve 

"  Gfliu,  IIL  1 189.  tables.    The  loandation  of  our  knowledge  on 

"  ^*Sei  noz  fortnxn  fkctmn  esit,  aei  im  oocisit  this  sabject,  ia  the  paasage  quoted  by  Augua- 

joQie  caiaoa  eato."    Fragm.  XII.  Tabular.  %  10,  tine  (de  Civit  Dei,  II.  9),  from  the  fourth  book 

HiodHaabold.  of  Cicero^a  treatiae,  De  Bepublicft.   "Duodecim 

*  Gains,  ad  edictum  provinciale,  quoted  in  tabula  cum  perpaucaa  rea  capita  aanziaBenti  in 

the  Digest.  XLVII.  De  furtia,  U  64,  §  3.  hia  hano  quoque  aanoiendajn  putaverunt,  si 

»G2u8,nL|189.  •            ^    •    -     •                           ....    -. 

■GidnB,IlLSl90. 

"Guns,  m.  192,  193.    The  notion 


etrui^  law  was,  that  the  man  who  aearched,  thia  paesage,  ezpresaea  what  he  auppoaed  to  be 

b^bemg  naked,  and  having  his  hands  oocu-  its  meaning  in  nis  own  words  thus :  *'Capitd 

psedf  coold  not  oonoeal  any  thinff  about  him,  pleotendnm  aandentea  tale  cannen  oondere  al 

vhidihdmiffhtleaveaecTetlyinhbneighbor'a  quia  auderet."     Augustine,  living  in  an  a^e 

hoose,  and  &en  dutfge  him  with  theft.    It  is  when  capital  punishments,  in  our  aenad  of  the 


in  taoero'a  tune,  wnen  tne  punianmeni  oi  aeain 
was,  so  fSir  as  Boman  citizens  were  concerned, 
unknown  to  the  law,  the  ezpresaionB,  ct^ite 
aancire,  and  rea  capitalis,  generally,  as  is  well 

,  known,  have  a  milder  meaning,  and  caput  re- 

Z&sr.  tie,  iXXa  yviiwvs  tlaihat  vojU^ai.  fera  to  the  cIyU  rather  than  to  the  natural  life  of 

nT£t.  iXX'  tfix^  ^pdntv  l/My*  Mpx^iMi.         a  citizen.    Thua  Oaius  aava  expreaaly,  "  Poena 

manifeati  ftirti.  ex  lege  XII.  tabularum  capitalis 
^  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the    ent,''  IIL  S 189.    And  then  he  goes  on,  **  Jfam 


ZflKP^TEZ.— 'I9(  wv,  K€KTd9av  eol/idriov. 
ZTPEtlAAHZ.  kilKn^rt; 
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punishments,  involving  a  diminutio  capitis,  if  he  publicly  uttered  in  word  or 
vmting  any  thing  that  tended  to  bring  disgrace  upon  his  neighbor.  Cicero  re- 
fers to  this  law,  as  proving  the  existence  of  something  of  a  literature  in  the  times 
of  the  decemvirs ;  and  he  contrasts  it  with  the  Ucense  enjoyed  by  the  comic 
poets  at  Athens.  No  doubt  satirical  songs  are  sufficiently  ancient,  and  these 
were  the  literature  which  the  decemvirs  dreaded ;  the  coarse  jests  which  were 
uttered  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  and  which  were  allowed,  as  at  a  kind  of  Satur- 
nalia, to  the  soldiers  who  followed  their  general  in  his  triumph.  But  the  effect 
of  this  law  was  to  make  the  ancient  poetry  of  Rome  merely  laudatory ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  prose  compositions  began,  they  caught  the  same  infection.  If 
the  poet  Nsevius  could  be  persecuted  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Metelli,  and 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  for  no  severer  satire  than  his  famous  line,  "  Fato  Romas 
fiunt  Metelli  consules,"  we  may  readily  understand  how  little  an  humble  writer,  in 
recording  the  actions  of  a  great  patrician  house,  would  dare  to  speak  of  them 
truly.  And  hence  it  has  happened  that  the  falsehood  .of  the  Roman  annals  is 
so  deeply  rooted,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminent  person  in  the  Roman 
history  who  is  spoken  of  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  respect.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  license  of  Athenian  comedy  spared  neither  the  innocence  of  Nictas,  nor 
the  pure  and  heroic  virtue  of  Pericles.  But  has  history,  therefore,  done  justice 
to  their  merit  ?  And  how  different  is  the  value  of  praise  when  given,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  free  pens  of  the  great  historians  of  Greece,  and  on  the  other, 
by  that  uniform  adulation  which  saw,  even  in  Marius  and  Sulla,  more  matter  for 
admiration  than  for  abhorrence ! 

All  the  offences  hitherto  enumerated  were  considered  as  private  rather  than 
public  wrongs  ;  and  if  they  were  in  any  case  punbhed  capitally, 
it  was  rathet'  that  the  law  allowed  the  injured  party  to  take  into 
his  own  hands  the  eztremest  measure  of  vengeance,  than  that  the  criminal  suffered 
death  in  consequence  of  the  deliberate  sentence  of  the  judge.  But  some  offences 
were  regarded  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs  in  the  strictest  sense ;  they  were  tried, 
either  by  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  or  by  judges,  like  the  quses- 
tores  parricidii,  specially  appointed  by  the  people.     Of  this  sort  were  parricide,** 

liber  verberatus  addioebatur  ei  oui  fiirtnm  feoe-  ment  of  a  libeller  involved  in  it  a  diminutio  ca- 
rat." On  the  other  hand,  not  to  insist  on  Hor-  pitis,  and  was  thus,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the 
ace^s  line,  '*  Vertere  modum  formidine  fastis,''  term,  capital.  It  may  be,  also^  that  the  sen- 
Comutus.  the  scholiast  on  Persius,  says  ex-  tence  *'utfaste  ferietar,'' not  bem^  limited  with 
pressly,  "  Lege  XII.  tabulamm  cantum  est,  ut  the  careful  humanity  of  the  Jewish  law,  was, 
fmtibw  f&riretur^  ^ui  publico  invehebatur,'*  when  executed  with  severity,  fintal ;  and  that  a 
<&c.  Yet  still  there  is  another  question,  for  the  man  who  had  thus  died  under  his  punishment 
militarr  punishment  of  the  fustuarium  was  no^  was  considered  aa  jure  ciesus.  It  mi^ht  thus 
toriously  often  fatal ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  be  truly  said,  that  hbels  were  punishea  capital- 
expression  *'  fusti  ferire,"  included  even  a  beat-  ly,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term,  if  tiie  punish- 
ing to  death.  Thuswereadof  E^atiusMetel-  ment  might,  in  &ct,  be  made  to  amount  to  a 
lus,  *^  qui  uxorem  fuste  percussam  interemit,"  sentence  of  death,  at  the  discretion  of  thoso 
Valcr.  Max.  VI.  8.  §  9,  where  the  words  fuste  who  inflicted  it.  But  the  law  meant  only,  that 
percussam  are,  I  tnink,  meant  to  describe  the  the  libeller  should  be  beaten,  and  incur  alao  a 

the  most  grievous  Dod.- 
sited  by  punishment  in. 

,  ,  ^     did  not  involve  any  lorfeiture  of  civil 

the  Digest  calls  it  ^*  fusti^tionis  admonitio." —  rights. 

See  HemecciuB,  IV.  18,  §7.  *  Every  one  knows  the  fkmous  punishment 

If  we  look  to  the  later  law,  in  order  to  loam  of  the  parricide,  that  he  should  be  scourged, 
what  was  then  the  punishment  of  libel,  we  then  sewn  up  in  a  sock,  in  company  with  a  do^, 
shall  find  that,  according  to  Ulpian  (Digest.  De  a  viper,  and  a  monkey,  and  thrown  into  tlie 
iDJur.  et  famosis  libellis,  1.  5, 1 9),  the  libeller  sea.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was  a  law- 
was  to  be  intestabilis,  that  is,  he  could  neither  of  the  twelve  tables.  Cicero  mentions  only  th.e 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  make  a  sewing  up  of  the  parridde  in  a  sack,  and  throTv- 
will.  And  in  the  somewhat  vafue  language  of  ing  him  into  the  river.  And  he  merely  Bavs, 
the  Theodosian  Code,  IX.  8i,  f  10,  libdlers  are  *'  Mtvjoros  nostri  supplicium  in  panicidas  srlix- 
to  dread  "ultorem  suis  cervicibus  ^ladium.^'  gnlare  excogitaverunt,"  pro  Roscio  Amerino, 
But  **  famosi  libelli,'*  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  25.  It  may  have  been  a  traditional  punisix- 
means,  perhaps,  something  different  from  the  ment,  older  than  even  the  twelve  tables.  So, 
libellous  carmina  of  the  XU.  tables.  again,  nothing  is  known  of  the  law  of  tlio 

On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  the  punish-  twelve  tables  respecting  murder.    Pliny  oixIt 


manner  of  the  death,  rather  than  a  punishment  diminutio  capitis :  and  this  was  suflBcientiy  se* 

inflicted  previously  to  the  capital  one.    And  vere,  when  we  flna  that  the  most  grievous  Dod- 

yet  fustigatio,  in  tne  estimate  of  the  later  law.  il^r  injuries,  although  visited  by  punishment  in. 

was  a  nmder  punishment  than  flagellatio ;  ana  kmd,  yet  di(' 
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and  probably  all  murder,  arson,**  false  witness,*^  injuring  a  neighbor's  com 
bj  night,*'  witchcraft,*  and  treason.^*  The  punishment  for  these  crimes  was 
death,  either  by  beheading,  hanging,  throwing  the  criminal  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  or  in  some  cases  by  burning  alive.  This  last  mode  of  execution  was 
adjudged  by  the  twelve  tables  to  the  crime  of  arson :  but  a  memorial  has  been 
preserved  by  the  lawyers,  confirmatory  of  the  story  already  mentioned  of  the 
execution  of  the  nine  adversaries  of  the  consul  T.  Sicinius,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  burning  alive  was  the  punishment  of  enemies  and  deserters.''^  The  "  ene* 
mies"  here  meant  could  not  nave  been  merely  foreigners  taken  in  war,  for  their 
punishment  could  have  found  no  place  in  the  civil  or  domestic  law  of  Borne ; 
they  must  rather  have  been  those  Roman  traitors  who,  according  to  a  form  pre- 
serred  till  the  latest  period  of  the  commonwealth,  were  solemnly  declared  to  be 
enemies  of  their  country. 

When  we  read  of  capital  punishments  denounced  by  the  Roman  law,  and  yet 
hear  of  the  worst  criminals  remaining  at  liberty  till  the  very  end  j^  ^  ^^ 
of  thdr  trial,  and  being  allowed  to  escape  their  sentence  by  going 
into  voluntary  bamshment,  we  are  inchned  to  ask  whether  the  law  meant  to 
threaten  merely,  and  never  to  strike  an  offender.  Niebuhr  has  explained  this 
seeming  contradiction  with  his  usual  sagacity ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  here, 
that  although  the  Roman  law,  like  the  old  law  of  England,  did  not  refuse  bail 
for  a  man  accused  of  treason  or  felony,^  yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
coarse  that  it  should  be  granted ;  and  ordinary  criminals,  at  least  in  these  early 
times,  were,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  committed  to  prison  to  abide  their 
tiial,  nearly  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  &dand. 

.^mI  now  we  come  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  a  subject 
afanost  of  greater  interest  than  the  common  law,  but  one  involved  ^^^  uttoi-iuw 
m  much  greater  obscurity.  Four  or  five  enactments  alone  have 
been  preserved  to  us  :  1.  That  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people'^*  from 
the  sentence  of  every  magistrate.  2.  That  all  capital  trials**  should  be  conduct- 
ed before  the  comitia  of  me  centuries.  3.  That  privilegia,''*  or  acts  of  pain  and 
penalties  against  an  individual,  should  be  unlawful.  4.  That  the  last  decision''* 
of  the  people  should  supersede  all  former  decisions  on  the  same  subject.  5.  That 
the  debtor  whose  person  and  property  were  pledged  to  his  creditor,  nexus,"  and 

njB  that  the  turning  cattle  into  a  neighbor's  were  bailable.'*    Blackstone,  Vol.  IV.  p.  298. 
com  by  night  was  punished  by  the  twelve  ta^-  The  statute  law  has  greatly  restricted  this  pow- 
Ues  more  severely  than  murder :  insomnch  as  er,  so  fkr,  at  least,  as  justices  of  the  peace  are 
the  offender  was  banned  up  as  devoted  to  Ce-  concerned ;   for  "  the  court  of  King's  bench 
res,  and  so  put  to  death.  Histor.  Natur.  XVIII.  may  bail  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  he  it  trea> 
S.    Of  course  murder  was  punished,  and  prob-  son,  murder,  or  anv  other  offence."    Black- 
ably  with  death ;    but  the  criminal  was  be-  stone,  IV.  p.  299.    Ijiis  last  doctrine,  however, 
headed,  we  may  suppose,  and  this  would  be  was  contested  bv  Junius,  in  his  fkmous  letter 
ooosidered  as  a' less  punisnment  than  hanging,  to   Lord  Mansfield,  in  which   he   contends, 
**  Gains,  rv.  ad  Leg.  XII.  tabularum  apud  agreeably  to  the  notion  of  the  Greek  and  Ko- 
Digest.  XjuVII.  Tit.  IX.  S  9.    De  incendio,  man  law,  that  no  powd*  could  bail  a  thief  taken 
Tumk.  naufiagio.  with  the  manner,  that  is,  with  the  thing  stolen 
"  AnluB  GelliuB,  XX.  1.  upon  him.    In  cases  of  crimes  committed  by 
"  Pliny,  Hist.  iNatur.  XVIII.  8.  persons  of  high  birth,  like  Kaeso  Quinctius,  the 
"  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXVIII.  2.  being  allowed  to  oner  bail  was  a  means  of 
^  Dirat.  XLVIII.    Tit  VI.  §  2.    Ad  Le-  evacSng  justice ;  and  so  it  was  found  to  be  in 
feci  Juiam  Majestatis.  England,  before  parliament  interfered  to  amend 
^  Pigeat.  XLVIII.    Tit.  XIX.    De  poenis,  the  common  law.    But  humble  and  ordinary 
L  8,  §  2.    Hostes  antem  item  transftigfle  e4  pes-  criminals  would  not  equally  be  allowed  to  proftt 
d4  tdfidontur,  ut  vivi  exurantur.     Goderroy  by  it. 

RDUffks  that  we  never  read  of  enemies  so  pun-  ^'  Cicero,  de  Republic^,  TI.  81. 

ished,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read  "  nos-  ^*  Cicero,  de  Leglbus,  III.  19. 

tea,  i.  «.  tninsfu|[»,"  as  if  aeserters  alone  were  ^  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  19. 

iniended.    I  beueve  that  the  common  reading  **  Livy,  VII.  17 ;  IX.  84. 

is  light,  but  that  it  relates,  as  I  have  observed,  "  See  Festus  in  **  Sanates." — ^B'.it  it  is  riffht 

to  the  Aomans,  who  were  declared  enemies  ox  to  say  that  the  sentence  has  been  oonjecturally 

their  country.    That  a  foreign  enemy,  how-  restored  by  Scaliger,  all  the  words  actually  re- 

ever^  might  be  sometimes  so  treated,  is  not  im-  maining  in  the  MS.  being  these,  which  I  nay« 

possible,  as  is  shown  by  the  story  of  Cyrus'  printed  in  the  Boman  character : 

treatment  of  Croesus.  in  zii  nexo  9oltdogus 

"  "By  the  ancient  common  law  all  felonies  forti  sanati^  idemjui  €tto. 
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ho  who  remained  the  free  master  of  both>  solutus,  should  be  equal  in  the  sight 
of  the  law ;  that  is,  that  the  nexus  should  not  be  considered  to  be  infamis.  And 
the  same  legal  equality  is  giyen,  also,  to  the  fortis  and  the  sanas  f^  terms  which 
were  merely  guessed  at  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  understand  now.  A  sixth  enactment  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  last  two 
tables,  which  Cicero  described  as  full  of  unequal  laws/*  namely,  that  between 
the  burghers  and  the  commons  there  should  be  no  legal  marriages ;  if  a  burgher 
married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  followed  their  mother's  condi- 
tion, and  were  not  subject  to  their  father,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died 
intestate. 

With  no  further  knowledge  than  of  these  mere  fragments,  we  can  judge  but 

Th«  eonti  tioiiai  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  tcuor  of  tho  wholc  law ;  but  yet,  if  we  had  the  entire 
^nj^effeeuidbyth*  tcxt  of  thc  twclve  tablcs  bcforc  us,  we  should  probably  find  in 
U7i^^t2^^k!&  them^  no  direct  mention  of  the  great  constitutional  changes  which 

the  decemvirs  are,  with  reason,  supposed  to  have  effected.  Their 
code  of  laws  was  the  expression  of  their  legislative,  rather  than  of  their  constit- 
uent  power ;  it  contained  the  rules  hereafter  to  be  observed  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, but  would  not  notice  those  previous  organic  changes  by  which  the  very 
composition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  people  itself,  was  so  greatly  altered. 

These  changes  were  wrought  by  virtue  of  that  particular  branch  of  their  sov- 
ereign power,  which  was  afterwards  perpetuated  in  the  censorship.    When  we 

The  words  in  Italics,  which  complete  the  lines,  ble.  Bat,  in  the  first  pUce^  the  institution  of 
were  supplied  by  Scalifi^er.  It  has  already  been  the  judioes  selecti,  in  later  times,  was  intended 
mentioned,  Chap.  Xllf.  note  89,  that  the  only  to  l>e  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  whole  poo- 
existing  MS.  of  Festns  has  suffered  fh>m  a  fire,  pie  for  judicial  purposes ;  so  that  a  oondemna- 
by  which  half  of  many  of  the  pages  has  been  tion  by  these  judges  was  final,  and  could  not 
burnt  away  vertically  from  top  to  bottom,  so  be  appealed  agunst,  like  the  sentence  of  a 
that  every  line  is  left  mutilated.  magistrate  (Cicero,  rhilipp.  I.  c.  9).  And, 
^  Our  whole  knowledge  of  this  enactment  is  Sffam,  there  was  taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
derived  from  the  mutimted  article  in  Festus,  of  the  centuries  all  those  cases  of  mu^rant  and 
on  the  word  ^'Sanates."  The  epitome  of  Pau-  evident  guilt,  which,  according  to  the  Roman 
lus  gives  a  foolish  etymolo^,  and  says  that  the  notions,  needed  no  trial  at  all.  The  difference 
Sanates  were  people  dwelling  above  and  below  in  the  penalty  affixed  to  the  crimes  of  furtum 
Bome,  who  first  revolted,  but  soon  afterwards  manifestum  and  nee  manifestum.  is  verv  re- 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  were  called  "  Sa-  markable :  in  the  former  case,  tiie  thief  was 
nates:''  **  quasi  sanatk  mente."  And  the  scourged  and  siven  over,  addictus,  to  the  party 
** Fortes,"  according  to  Paulus,  were  "boni  whom  he  had  injured:  in  the  latter  case  he 
qui  nunquam  defeoerant  a  populo  Bomano."  had  only  to  restore  twoiold.  So  the  man  who 
This  is  all  improbable  enough ;  but  I^iebuhr  attacked  his  neighbor  in  satirical  songs,  the 
says  that  the  terms  sanas  and  fortis  must  prob-  murderer  caught  *^  red  hand,"  the  incendiary 
ably  be  understood  either  of  bondmen  and  free-  detected  in  settinjg  fire  to  his  ndghbor's  house 
men,  or  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  vassals  or  corn,  would,  like  the  fur  manirostus,  be  hur- 
in  the  ancient  colonial  towns,  and  the  colonists,  ried  ofl^at  once  to  condign  punishmenL  and  all 
It  is  impossiblcj  in  the  present  state  of  our  trial  would  be  held  unnecessary.  And  the 
knowledge,  to  give  any  thmg  more  certain  on  same  summary  justice  would  be  dealt  to  the 
the  subject.  false  witness  and  to  the  rioter.  It  is  probable, 
^  Cicero,  de  BepublicA,  U.  87.  also^  that  the  magistrates,  using  that  laige  dis- 
**  The  twelve  taoles  were  extant  down  to  the  cretion  which  the  practice  of  Bome  gave  them, 
latest  age  of  Boman  literature,  and  their  con-  would  punish  summarily  crimes  as  to  which 
tents  were  familiarly  known.  Had  they  con-  the  guut  of  the  accusea  was  perfectly  clear, 
tained,  therefore,  many  regulations  of  a  con-  even  though  he  might  not  have  Deen  caueht  in 
stituent  cast,  such,  for  instance,  as  related  to  the  fiact.  when  it  is  further  remembered,  that 
the  powers  of  the  several  orders  in  the  state,  slaves  and  strangers  were  wholly  subject  to  the 
to  tne  enrolment  of  the  burghers  and  their  magistrates'  jurisdiction,  and  that  there  are 
clients  in  the  tribes,  the  Boman  writers  could  states  of  soaety  in  which  crimes  of  a  serious 
not  possibly  have  showed  sudh  ^reat  ignorance  description  are  extremely  rare,  it  may  be  con- 
of  the  early  state  of  their  constitution,  as  they  celved  that  the  criminal  business  of  tne  centu- 
have  done  actually.  On  one  point,  however,  ries  would  not  be  very  engrossing, 
on  which  the  twelve  tables  appear  to  have  However,  if  M.  Manlius  was,  as  Niebuhr 
spoken  expressly,  the  practice  and  tiie  law  in  thinks,  tried  and  condemned  by  the  comitia  of 
alter  times  may  seem  to  have  been  at  variance,  curiie,  and  not  by  the  centuries,  it  would  have 
I  allude  to  the  &mous  provision,  "  De  capite  been  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve 
civis  nisi  per  maximum  oomitiatum  ne  ferun-  tables.  But  the  story  of  Manlius,  as  we  shall 
to,"  a  provision  which  appears  to  make  the  see  hereafter,  is  too  uncertain  to  be  ar^cd 
centuries  the  sole  criminal  court,  and  to  require  upon ;  and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  ne- 
that  every  ordinary  felon  should  be  tried  before  cessary  to  suppose  that  ue  was  really  sentenced 
them :  which  we  Know  was  not  the  case,  and  by  the  curie, 
would  have  been,  in  &ot,  absurd  and  impoMi- 
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find  the  censor  Q.  Mazimus*^  annihilating  at  once  the  political  influ- 
ence  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  by  confining  aU  freedmen  to  yixtliTStixSlSiSt 
four  tribes  only ;  when  we  read  of  another  censor,  M.  livius,"  dis-  ''^' 
franchising  the  whole  Roman  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  tribe,  an 
exercise  of  power  so  extravagant  indeed  as  to  destroy  itself,  yet  still,  so  far  as 
appears,  perfectly  legal,  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  any  liberty  could  be  con- 
sistent with  such  an  extraordinary  prerogative  vested  in  the  magistrate.  But  if 
common  censors  in  ordinary  tames  possessed  such  authority,  much  more  would  it 
be  enjoyed  by  the  decemvin.  They  therefore  altered  the  organization  of  the  Roman 
people  at  their  discretion ;  the  clients  of  the  burghers,  and  even  the  burghers  them- 
selves, were  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  the  list  of  citizens  was  probably  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  freedmen,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oldest  Roman  colonies,  mostly  the  remains  of  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  But 
whether  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  assumed  that  form  m  which 
alone  they  existed  in  the  historical  period  of  Rome,  whether  the  tribes  were  now 
introdned  to  vote  on  the  Field  of  Mars  as  well  as  in  the  Forum,  is  a  question  not 
to  be  answered.  We  may  be  more  sure  that  whilst  the  patricians  were  admitted 
into  the  tribes  of  the  conomons,  they  still  retained  their  own  comitia  of  curiae,  and 
their  power  of  confirmmg  the  election  of  every  magistrate  by  conferring  on  him 
the  imperium,  and  of  voting  upon  every  law  which  had  been  passed  by  the  tribes 
or  centuries. 

ButFiebuhr  has  further  conjectured  that  the  decemvirs  were  intended  to  be  a 
perpetual  ma^tracy,  like  the  archons  at  Athens  in  their  original  o_,-_,__.rf«,,_v- 
coDstitntion ;  that  the  powers  afterwards  divided  amongst  the  mill-  ^^^i^SS^S'^^ 
tsxj  tribunes,  the  censors,  and  the  qusestores  parricidii,  were  to  be 
united  in  a  college  of  ten  officers,  chosen  half  from  the  patricians,  and  half  from 
the  plebeians,  and  to  remain  in  office  for  five  years.  And  as  the  plebeians  were 
thos  admitted  to  an  equal  share  m  the  government,  the  tribunitian  power,  intended 
specially  to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  government,  was  no  longer 
Deeded,  and  therefore,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  tribuneship  was  not  to  exist  in 
the  future  constitution. 

Nlebuhr's  conjectures  in  Roman  history  are  almost  like  a  divination,  and  must 
never  be  passed  over  without  notice.  But  as  the  decemvirate,  whether  intended 
to  be  temporary  or  perpetual,  was  soon  overthrown,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
enter  further  into  the  question ;  and  the  common  story  appears  to  me  to  contain 
m  it  nothing  improbable.  Its  details,  doubtless,  are  traditional,  and  are  full  of 
the  variations  of  traditional  accounts ;  still  they  are  not  like  the  mere  poetical  sto- 
nes of  Gincinnatus  or  Coriolanus,  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  account 
of  the  second  decemvirate,  of  the  tyranny  of  Appius  and  the  death  of  Virginia^ 
sot  as  giving  full  credit  to  every  circumstance,  but  as  considering  it,  to  use  the 
iuiguage  of  Thucydides,  as  being  in  the  main  sufficiently  deserving  of  belief. 

■Li^^ULiS.  ■  livy,  XXIX.  87. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SECOND  DECEMVIBATE-STOEY  OP  VIBGINIA— REVOHJTION  OF  805. 


y^  iavrSv  Ixovnv  ot  iti  ^/tbv  hixu^vrts* — Abibtoius,  Politica,  V.  11. 


Thb  first  decemvirs,  according  to  the  general  tradition'  of  the  Roman  annalists, 

DMamTin  an  aitetod  g^^^^^^  Uprightly  and  Well,  and  their  laws  of  the  ten  tables 
fcr* M«MdyMr.  Ap.  Were  just  and  good.     All  parties  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it  was 

resolved  to  continue  the  same  government  at  least  for  another 
yeai' ;  the  more  so  as  some  of  the  decemvirs  declared  that  their  work  was  not  yet 
coDsplete,  and  that  two  tables  still  required  to  be  added.    And  now  the  most 
eminent  of  the  patricians,*  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolimit,  and 
C.  Claudius,  became  candidates  for  the  decemvirate ;  but  the  commons  had  little 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  any  of  them,  and  might  well  be  afraid  to  trust  un- 
limited power  in  their  hands.     Appius  Claudius,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  tried, 
and  had  been  found  seeminglv  trustworthy :  he  and  hisycolleagues  had  used  their 
power  moderately,  and  had  done  their  duty  as  lawgivers  impartially  ;  and  such 
men  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  well-known  supporters  of  the  old  ascend- 
ency of  the  burghers.     Appius  availed  himself  of  this  feeling,  and  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  to  procure  his  re-election.     But  his  colleagues,  now  becoming 
jealous  of  him,  contrived*  that  he  should  himself  preside  at  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  the  new  decemvirs ;  it  being  considered  one  of  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cer who  presided  at,  or,  in  Roman  language,  who  held  the  comitia,  to  prevent 
the  re-election  of  the  same  man  to  the  same  office  two  successive  years,  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  votes  in  his  favor  if  ofiered :  and  most  of  all  would  he  be  ex- 
pected to  prevent  it,  when  the  man  to  be  re-elected  was  himself.     But  the  peo- 
ple might  remember,  that  within  the  last  few  years  they  had  owed  to  the  repeated 
re-election  of  the  same  tribunes  some  of  their  greatest  privileges ;  and  that  then, 
as  now,  the  patricians  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  prevent  it.     They  therefore 
elected  Appius  Claudius  to  the  decemvirate  for  the  second  time,  and,  passing 
over  all  his  former  colleagues,  and  all  the  high  aristocratical  candidates,  they 
elected  with  him  four  patricians,  and,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  five  plebeians.     The  pa- 
tricians^ were  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  whose  brother  had  been  consul  nine 
years  before ;  M.  Sergius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known ;  L.  Minucius,  who  had  been 
consul  in  the  year  206,  and  Q.  Fabius  Yibulanus,  who  had  been  already  thrice 
consul,  in  287,  289,  and  295.     Kaeso  Duilius,  Sp.  Oppius  Comicen,  and  Q.  Pcb- 
telius,  are  expressly  said  by  Dionysius  to  have  been  plebeians ;  and  we  know  of 
none  but  plebeian  families  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  names,  nor,  with  one  sin- 
gle exception,'  of  the  second.    The  remaining  two  decemvirs  were  T.  Antonius 
Merenda,  and  M.  Rabnleius,  and  these  we  should  judge  from  their  names  to  have 

*  Idyy,  in.  88,  9L  the  Fodtelii,  Antonii,  and  Babaleii ;  and  the  pa- 
'  livyi  III.  85.                                                   trioian  branches  of  these  fiunilies  maj  have  oe- 

Li^'7,  III.  85.  oome  extinct  long  before  the  time  when  their 

*  Livy,  III.  85.    Dionysiiu,  X.  58.  names  became  fiunoos  in  history.    livy  seema 

*  A  vestal  virgin  of  the  name  of  Oppia  is  men-  to  have  regarded  the  decemviri  as  all  patxicians ; 
tioned  in  the  annals  of  the  year  271  (Livy,  II.  and  if  their  names  had  presented  a  manifest 
42),  and  she  mnst  have  been  a  patrician.  Nor  proof  of  the  contrary,  he  surely  most  have  been 
is  it  improbable  that  there  was,  m  the  times  of  aware  of  it,  the  more  so  as  the  plebeian  Duilius 
the  decemviri^  a  patrician  as  wdl  as  a  plebeian  abts  an  important  part  in  his  narrative  of  this 
family  of  Doilii,  just  as  there  were  patrician  and  very  periodL 

plebeian  Sicinii.    And  the  same  may^  be  said  of 
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been  plebeians  also ;  but  Dionysius  distinguishes  them  from  the  three  preceding 
them,  and  classes  them  with  three  of  the  patrician  decemvirs,  merely  as  men  of 
no  great  personal  distinction. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  popular  leaders,  when  intrusted  with  absolute 
power,  have  often  abused  it  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  tyranny, 
yet  these  have  commonly  remained  so  far  true  to  their  old  principles  ^''^sr. 
as  zealously  to  abate  the  mischiefs  of  aristocracy ;  and  thus  they  have  done  scarcely 
less  good  in  destroying  what  was  evil,  than  evil  in  withholding  what  was  good.  But 
to  give  absolute  power  to  an  aristocratical  leader  is  an  evil  altogether  unmixed. 
An  aristocracy  is  so  essentially  the  strongest  part  of  society,  that  a  despot  is 
always  tempted  to  court  its  favor ;  and  if  he  is  bound  to  it  bv  old  connections, 
and  has  always  fought  in  its  cause,  this  tendency  becomes  irresistible.  So  it  was 
with  Appius :  the  instant  that  he  had  secured  his  election,  he  reconciled  himself 
with  his  old  party,*  and  labored  to  convince  the  patricians  that  not  their  own 
favorite  candidates,  the  Quinctii,  or  his  own  kinsman,  C.  Claudius,  could  have 
served  their  cause  more  effectually  than  himself.  Accordingly  the  decemvirate 
rested  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  patricians.  The  associations  or  clubs,^  Kse- 
so's  old  accomplices,  were  the  tools  and  sharers  of  the  tyranny ;  even  the  better 
patricians  forgave  the  excesses*  of  their  party  for  joy  at  its  restored  ascendency ; 
the  consulship,  instead  of  being  controlled,  as  the  commons  had  fondly  hoped, 
by  fresh  restraints,  was  released  even  from  those  which  had  formerly  held  it ; 
instead  of  two  consuls,  there  were  now  ten,  and  these  no  longer  shackled  by  the 
Valerian  law,  nor  kept  in  check  by  the  tribuneship,  but  absolute,  with  more  than 
the  old  kingly  sovereignty.  Now,  indeed,  said  the  patricians,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins  was  a  real  gain ;  hitherto  it  had  been  purchased  by  some  painful 
condescensions  to  the  plebeians,  and  the  growing  importance  of  those  half  aliens 
had  impaired  the  majesty  of  what  was  truly  Rome.  But  this  was  at  an  end ; 
and  by  a  just  judgment  upon  their  insolence,  the  very  revolution  which  they  had 
desired  was  become  their  chastisement ;  and  the  decemvirate,  which  had  been 
designed  to  level  all  the  rights  of  the  patricians,  was  become  the  instrument  of 
restoring  to  them  their  lawful  ascendency. 

The  decemvmite  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exhibited  the  perfect  model  of  an  aris- 
tocratical royalty,*  vested  not  in  one  person,  but  in  several,  held  ^  .ddtwotoWMto 
not  for  life,  but  for  a  single  year,  and  therefore  not  confined  to  one  Mm^uito^ibr  MdToi 
single  family  of  the  aristocracy,  but  fairly  shared  by  the  whole  *  ^  ^ 
order.  Towards  the  commons,  however,  the  decemvirs  were,  in  all  respects,  ten 
kings.  Each  was  attended  by  his  twelve  lictors,  who  carried  not  the  rods  only, 
but  the  axe,'*  the  well-known  symbol  of  sovereignty.  The  colleges  of  ordinary 
magistrates  were  restrained  by  the  general  maxim  of  Roman  law,  "  melior  est 
conditio  prohibentis,"  which  gave  to  each  member  of  the  college  a  negative  upon 
the  act  of  his  colleagues.  But  the  decemvirs  bound  themselves  by  oath*'  each 
to  respect  his  colleagues'  majesty ;  what  one  decemvir  did,  none  of  the  rest  might 
do.  Then  followed  all  the  ordinary  outrages  of  the  ancient  aristoi^racies  and  tyr- 
annies ;  insult,  oppression,  plunder,  and  blood ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  license  of 
the  patTician  youth  was  let  loose  without  restraint  upon  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  plebeians."    Meanwhile  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs  was  to  complete 

•  livy  m.  86.  Aliqnandin  sqnatos  inter  om-       •  Decern  return  species  erat.    Livy,  III.  86. 
nes  terror  fuit>:  panllatim  totus  vertere  in  pie-       "  Cum  fascibos  secures  illigatas  preferebftot. 
bem  ccepit.     Abstinebatur  a  patribas,  in  nu-    Livy,  III.  86. 

miliores  libidinose  cmdeliterque  consolebatur.  "^  Intercessionem   consensu   sustulerant,   is 

'  Patriciis  juvenibus  sepserant lateravCorum  Livy's  expression,  III.   86.    Dionysiua  adds, 

catervsB  tribunalia  obsederant.     Livy,  III.  87.  tpxta  Tt^6mi  iirdfi^a  rfl  irX^9c<,  X.  69.    These 

'^TMfttaw  UacTot  ovviiycf,  hiXtydfuvot  rod;  dpan-  oatha  resembled  those  which  were  sometimes 

rrfrwi  tS»  W«v  ca2  ^civ  mimis  hiniiuoTdivvf.  taken  by  the  ruling  members  of  the  Greek  oli- 

IKonysius,  X.  60.  garchies :  xat  rQ  6iifttf  juiKivorft  foopat,  xal  fiovXdvm 

•  ftimorcs  Patrum — ^neo  probare  qu»  fierent,  5  n  iv  lx«  kokSv,    Aristotle,  Pohtica,  V.  9. 
et  credere  baud  indignis  aocidere :  avide  ruen-  ^  Dionysius,  XI.  2. 

do  ad  Ubertstem  in  Mivitatem  elapsos  jnvare 
nolle.    Livy,  IIL87. 
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the  triumpli  of  their  party.  The  two  tables  which  they  added  to  the  former  tes 
are  described  by  Cicero  as  containing  "  unequal  laws ; '  the  prohibition  of  m^* 
riages  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  is  expressly  ssddto  have  been  amongst 
the  number.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  that  such  marriages  had  been  hitherto 
legal,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  connubia :  and  therefore  if  a  patrician,  as  I 
have  said,  married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  became  plebeians.  Still 
they  were  common  in  fact ;  and  as  the  object  of  the  first  appointment  of  the  de- 
cemvirs was,  in  part,  to  unite  the  two  orders  into  one  people,  so  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  henceforth  be  made  legal.  It  was  therefore  like  the  loss  of  an 
actual  right,  when  the  decemvirs,  instead  of  legalizing  these  marriages,  enacted 
a  positive  law  to  denounce  them,  as  if  they  intended  for  the  future  actually  to 
prohibit  them  altogether. 

So  passed  the  second  year  of  the  decemvirate.  But  as  it  drew  near  to  its 
_  ,  ^  ^  close,  the  decemvirs  showed  no  purpose  of  resigning  their  offices, 
tbBb  power  aftv  um  or  of  appomtmg  successors.  Whether  it  was  really  a  usurpa- 
^*"'  tion,  or  whether  they  had  been  elected  for  more  than  a  single 
year,"  may  be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  even  in  the  former  case  the 
great  body  of  the  patricians,  however  personally  disappointed,  should  have  sup- 
ported the  decemvirs  as  upholding  the  ascendency  of  their  order^  rather  than  in- 
cur the  danger  of  reviving  the  power  of  the  plebeians.  At  any  rate,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  decemvirs  seemed  firmly  established ;  and  the  outrages  of  themselves 
and  their  party  became  continually  more  and  more  intolerable,  so  that  numbers 
of  the  people  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Borne,'*  and  sought  a  refuge  amongst 
their  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hemicans. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreigii  enemies  of  Rome  proved  again  her  best 

Th«s«bbM«iidiEaiii  ^"^^^^^^  Since  the  year  297  external  wars  seem  to  have  been  sus- 
m/hitmu  tb«  Romai^  poudcd,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  wasting  effects  of  the  great 
tomtory.  plague  ou  the  neighboring  nations,  partly  because  the  Romans 

themselves  were  engrossed  with  their  own  afiairs  at  home.  But  now  we  hear  of 
an  invasion  both  from  the  Sabines  and  the  ^quians ;  the  former  assembled  their 
forces  at  Eretum,''  and  from  thence  ravaged  the  lands  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber :  the  latter  encamped  as  usual  on  Algidus,  and  plundered  the  terri- 
tory of  Tusculum  which  lay  immediately  below  them.  Then  the  decemvirs  called 
together  the  senate,  which,  hitherto,  it  is  said,  they  had  on  no  occasion  thought 
proper  to  consult.  The  high  aristocratical  party,  headed  by  the  QuinctiP*  and 
C.  Claudius,  showed  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the  decemvirs  for  still  retain- 
ing their  power ;  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horatius  Barbatus"  were  celebrated 
by  posterity  for  followmg  a  more  decided  course,  and  upholding  the  general  hb- 
erty  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  majority  of  the  senate  supported  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to  enlist  against  the  common  enemy .^^ 
One  army,  commanded  by  three  of  the  decemvirs,  was  led  out  to  oppose  the  Sa- 
bines at  Eretum ;  another  marched  towards  Algidus  to  protect  the  Tusculans ; 
Appius  Claudius,  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  Sp.  Oppius,  remained  ia  Rome  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  city. 

*  Ni«i>iilir  oonsiden  it  as  oertam  that  the  do-  »  maffistrate  of  his  offlod,  "  abroffare  magiatra- 
oemvirB  were  appointed  for  aloDfer  period  than  tum,^  was  aooonnted  a  most  vi(Ment  measure ; 
a  ^ear.    VoL'II.  p.  828.    Eng.  ^unnsl.    Other-  it  was  to  be  resigned,  and  not  wrested  from  him 
wise,  he  says,  they  would  not  have  been  re-  by  any  other  power.    The  senate  elected  Ginna 
quired  to  resi^  their  power,  but  interreges  from  the  oonsnlshlp ;  but  Pateromus  remarks 
would,  immediately  on  the  eviration  of  their  on  the  act  that  *'  heec  i£JiiriA  homine  quam  ex- 
offioe,  have  stepped  into  their  place.     This,  emplo  dignior  fUit."    l!hey  were  not  disposed 
however,  does  not  seem  to  follow.    In  peace-  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity  against  the  da- 
able  times,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  held  his  cemyiis. 
censorship  beyond  the  legal  term  of  eighteen  "  Dionysius,  XI.  2. 
months,  in  defiance  of  the  -^BimilmTi  Uw,  and  it  *  Dionysius,  XI.  8.    livy,  III.  88. 
does  not  appear  that  the  tribunes,  or  any  other  ^  Dionysius,  XI.  15. 
power,  could  actually  turn  lum  out  of  his  office ;  ^  I^vy,  III.  89. 
he  was  only  threatened  with  imprisonment  if  ^  I^vy,  HI.  41. 
he  did  not  resign.    Livy,  IX.  81.    To  deprive 
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Both  annies,  howerer,  vere  unsnecessfal ;  and  both,  after  haying  been  beaten 

by  the  enemy,  fled,  the  one  to  Tnscnlum,  the  other  to  the  neigh-  ■«.- » ^  ^^^  .^ 

iiorhood  of  Fidenae,"  within  the  Roman  territory.     Here  they  re-  ^"^^ 
mained,  or  here,  at  least,  the  story  leaves  them,  till  the  tidings  of  the  last  outrage 
of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny  aroused  them,  and  showed  them  plainly  that  the  worst 
enemies  of  their  coimtry  were  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Appius  Claudius"'  had  stayed  behind  from  the  war  to  take  care  of  the  city. 
He  saw  a  beautiful  maiden  named  Ybginia,  the  daughter  of  L.  g,^^    ^   vMnte. 
Firginhxs,"*  who  was  now  serving  as  a  centurion  in  the  army  sent  S!r*cii!«lr*^£E 
against  the  jEquians ;  and  her  father  had  betrothed  her  to  L.  Icil-  ▼^Vw*  ■•»»*•  •>•'•• 
his,  who  had  been  tribune  some  time  since,  and  had  carried  the  famous  law 
for  assigning  out  the  Aventine  to  the  commons.      One  day  as   the  maiden, 
attended  by  her  nurse,  was  going  to  the  Forum  to  school  (for  the  schools 
were  then  kept  in  booths  or  stsdls  round  the  market-place),  Marcus  Claudius,  a 
client  of  Appius,  laid  hands  on  her,  and  claimed  her  as  his  slave.     Her  nurse 
cried  out  for  help,  and  a  crowd  gathered  round  her,  and  when  they  heard  who 
was  her  father,  and  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  they  were  the  more  earnest  ta 
defend  her  from  wron?.     But  M.  Claudius  said  that  he  meant  no  violence,  he 
would  try  his  right  at  law,  and  he  summoned  the  maiden  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Appius.     So  they  went  before  the  decemvir,  and  then  Claudius  said  that 
the  maiden  s  real  mother  had  been  his  slave ;  and  that  the  wife  of  Virginius,  hav- 
ing no  chQdren,  had  gotten  this  child  from  its  mother,  and  had  presented  it  to 
Yirginios  as  her  own.     This  he  would  prove  to  Virginius  himself  as  soon  as  he 
shonid  return  to  Rome ;  meanwhile  it  was  just  and  reasonable  that  the  master 
should,  in  the  interval,  keep  possession  of  his  slave.    The  friends  of  the  maiden 
answered,  that  her  father  was  now  absent  in  the  commonwealth's  service ;  they 
would  send  him  word,  and  within  two  d&js  he  would  be  in  Rome.     ''  Let  the 
cause/'  they  said,  ''wait  only  so  long.    The  law  declares  expressly,  that  in  all 
cases  like  this,  every  one  shall  be  considered  free  till  he  be  proved  a  slave. 
Therefore  the  maiden  ouffht  to  be  left  with  her  friends  till  the  day  of  trial.    Put 
not  her  £air  fame  in  penl  by  giving  up  a  free-bom  maiden  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  whom  she  Imows  not."    But  Appius  said,  "  Truly,  I  know  the  law  of  which 
Ton  speak,  aqd  I  hold  it  just  and  good,  for  it  was  I  myself  who  enacted  it.    But 
this  maiden'  cannot  in  any  case  be  free ;  she  belongs  either  to  her  father  or  to 
her  master.    Now  as  her  father  is  not  here,  who  but  her  master  can  have  any 
tide  to  her?    Wherefore  let  M.  Claudius  keep  her  till  L.  Yirginius  come,  and  let 
him  give  sureties  that  he  will  bringr  her  forth  before  my  judgment-seat  when  the 
cause  shall  be  tried  between  them.       But  then  there  came  forward  the  maiden's 
tmcle,  P.  Numitorins,  and  Icilius,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed ;  and  they  spoke 
so  loudly  against  the  sentenoe,  that  the  multitude  began  to  be  roused,  and  Ap- 
pbs  feared  a  tumult.    So  he  said,  that  for  the  sake  of  L.  Virginius,  and  of  the 
lights  of  fathers  over  their  children,  he  would  let  the  cause  wait  till  the  next 
day;  "hut  then/'  he  said,  '' if  Virginius  does  not  appear,  I  tell  Icilius  and  his 
fellows,  that  I  will  support  the  laws  which  I  have  made,  and  their  violence  shall 
not  prevail  over  justice."    Thus  the  maiden  was  saved  for  the  time,  and  her 
fiends  sent  off  in  haste  to  her  father^  to  Ind  him  come  with  all  speed  to  Rome : 
and  they  gave  security  to  Claudius  that  she  should  appear  before  Appius  the 
next  day,  and  then  they  took  her  home  in  safety. 

The  messenger''  reached  the  camp  that  same  evening,  and  Virginius  obtained 
leave  of  absence  on  the  instant,  and  set  out  for  Rome  at  the  first  Tirgimn.  eomM    w 
watch  of  the  night.    Appius  had  sent  off  also  to  his  colleagues,  »«-«^«>-«««y- 
praying  them  not  to  let  Virginius  go :  but  his  message  came  too  late. 

"Iiv7,in.4a.  "  Ineaqii»inpatri8maxia8it,neiniaeine8M 

"  livy,  in.  44.  et  Beqq.  alinm  cui  dominuB  poBsessione  oedat.    Livy, 

,  "  Cicero  calls  him  Deciinns  Vininiiu.  Pe    HI.  45. 

^abUa,  TL  87.  »  livy,  m.  46. 
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Early  in  the  morning  Yirginius,'^  in  mean  attire,  like  a  suppliant,  led  his  daugb 
jodnnm  mil  ^^  down  to  the  Forum ;  and  some  Roman  matrons,  and  a  great 
swardiiv  fnmJmti  compauj  of  frieuds,  went  with  him.  He  appealed  to  all  the  peo- 
twEdma.Kr/viiE'-  pie  for  their  aid ;  "for  this,"  said  he,  "is  not  my  cause  only,  but 
hadu  ur.  ^^^  cause  of  all."  So  also  spoke  Icilius;  and  the  mothers  who 
followed  Virginius  stood  and  wept,  and  their  tears  moved  the  people  even  more 
than  his  words.  But  Appius  heeded  nothing  hut  his  own  wicked  passion ;  and 
before  Claudius  had  done  speaking,  without  suffering  Virginius  to  reply,  he  hast- 
ened to  give  the  sentence.  That  sentence  adjuiged  the  maiden  to  be  considered 
as  a  slave  till  she  should  be  proved  to  be  free-bom ;  and  awarded  the  possession 
of  her  in  the  mean  while  to  her  master  Claudius.  Men  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  heard  aright,  when  this  monstrous  defiance  of  all  law,  natural  and  civil, 
was  uttered  by  the  very  man  who  had  himself  enacted  the  contrary.  But  when 
Claudius  went  to  lay  hold  on  the  maiden,  then  the  women  who  stood  around  her 
wept  aloud,  and  her  friends  gathered  round  her,  and  kept  him  off;  and  Yiigin- 
ius  threatened  the  decemvir,  that  he  would  not  tamely  endure  so  great  a  wrong. 
Appius,  however,  had  brought  down  a  band  of  armed  patricians  with  him ;  and, 
strong  in  their  support,  he  ordered  his  lictors  to  make  the  crowd  give  way. 
Then  the  maiden  was  left  alone  before  his  judgment-seat,  tiU  her  father,  seeing 
there  was  no  other  remedy,  prayed  to  Appius  that  he  might  speak  but  one  word 
with  her  nurse  in  the  maiden's  hearing,  and  might  learn  whether  she  were  really 
his  child  or  no.  "  If  I  am  indeed  notner  father,  I  shall  bear  her  loss  the  lighter. ' 
Leave  was  given  him,  and  he  drew  them  both  aside  with  him  to  a  spot  called 
afterwards  the  "  new  booths,"  for  tradition  kept  the  place  in  memory,  and  there 
he  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  only  way,  my  child, 
to  keep  thee  free,"  and  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  heart.  Then  turning  to  Ap- 
pius, "  On  thee,  and  on  thy  head,"  he  cried,  "  be  the  curse  of  this  blood !"  In 
vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  seize  him :  he  forced  his  way  through  the  multitude, 
and  still  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  he  made  for  the  gates,  and  hastened 
out  of  the  city,  and  rode  to  -the  camp  by  Tusculum. 

The  rest  may  be  told  more  briefly.     Icilius"  and  Numitorius  held  up  the  maid- 

TtennuintheeitytiM  ®^*'  ^^^  ^  *^®  pcoplc,  aud  badc  thcm  see  the  bloody  work  of 
dMaLin  In  drirw  thc  dcccmvir's  passion.  A  tumult  arose,  and  the  people  gathered 
otum.  ^  ^^^^  strength,  that  the  patrician  friends  of  their  cause,  L.  Va- 
lerius and  M.  Horatius,  thought  that  the  time  for  action  was  come,  and  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  multitude.  Appius  and  his  lictors,  and  his  patrician 
satellites,  were  overborne  by  force,  and  Appius,  fearing  for  his  hfe,  covered  his 
face  with  his  robe,  and  fled  into  a  house  that  was  hard  by.  In  viun  did  his  col- 
league, Oppius,  hasten  to  the  Forum  to  support  him ;  he  foimd  the  people  al- 
ready triumphant,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  call  together  the  senate. 
The  senators  met,  with  little  feeling  for  the  decemvirs,  but  with  an  extreme  dread 
of  a  new  secession  of  the  commons,  and  a  restoration  of  the  i^acred  laws,  and  of 
the  hated  tribuneship. 

The  secession,  however,  could  not  be  prevented.  Virginius"  had  arrived  at 
Th«  of  AiKidM  *^®  camp,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  in  their  ordinary 
w^^^^^^  dress.  Bis  bloody  knife,  the  blood  on  his  own  face  and  body, 
*******  and  the  strange  sight  of  so  many  unarmed  citizens  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp,  instantly  drew  a  crowd  about  him  :  he  told  his  story,  and  called  on 
his  fellow-soldiers  to  avenge  him.  One  common  feeling  possessed  them  all: 
they  called  to  arms,  puUed  up  their  standards,  and  began  to  march  to  Rome. 
The  authority  of  the  decemvirs  was  wholly  at  an  end;  the  army  entered  the 
city ;  as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  they  called  upon  the  commons  to  assert 
their  liberties  and  create  their  tribunes ;  they  then  ascended  the  Aventine,  and 
there,  in  their  own  proper  home  and  city,  they  established  themselves  m  arms. 

■*  liyy,  ni.  47,  et  aeqq.  »  U\j,  in.  48, 49.  »  Livy,  HI.  W. 
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When  deputies  from  the  senate  were  sent  to  ask  them  what  they  wanted,  the 
soldiers  shouted  that  they  would  give  no  answer  to  any  one  but  to  L.  Valerius 
md  M.  Horatius.  Meanwhile,  Yirginius  persuaded  them  to  elect  ten  tribunes  to 
aci  as  their  leaders ;  and  accordingly  ten  were  created,  who  took  the  name  of 
tribanes  of  the  soldiers,  but  designed  to  change  it,  ere  long,  for  that  of  tribunes 
of  the  commons. 

The  army  near  Fidense  was  also  in  motion."  Icilius  and  Numitorius  had  ex- 
cited it  by  going  to  the  camp,  and  spreading  the  story  of  the  mis-  T^^umjtnmriAmm 
erable  fate  of  Virginia.  The  soldiers  rose,  put  aside  the  decemvirs  ^"^  '^ 
who  commanded  them,  and  were  ready  to  follow  Icilius.  He  advised  them>  to 
create  ten  tribunes,  as  had  been  done  by  the  other  army ;  and  this  having  been 
effected,  they  marched  to  Rome,  and  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aventine. 
The  twenty  tribunes  then  deputed  two  'of  their  number  to  act  for  the  rest,  and 
waited  a  while  for  the  message  of  the  senate. 

Delays,  however,  were  interposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians.  Had  the 
senate  chosen,  it  might,  no  doubt,  in  the  fulness  of  its  power,  have  Both  ftmiM.  Mivwa. 
deposed  the  decemvirs,  whether  their  term  of  office  was  expired  ^^^£7^  d!l'£ 
or  no;  as,  long  afterwards,  it  declared  all  the  laws  of  M.  Drusus  "^"^ 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  by  its  mere  decree  took  away  from  L.  Ginna  his  con^al- 
ship,  and  caused  another  to  be  appointed  in  his  room.  But  the  patricians  were 
uoirilliDg  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  imperium  merely  to  give  a  triumph  to  the 
plebeians ;  and  the  decemvirs,  encouraged  by  this  feelmg,  refused  themselves  to 
lesgn.  The  commons,  however,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  finding  that 
nothing  was  done  to  satisfy  them,  they  quitted  the  Aventine,"  on  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Duilius,  not,  however,  we  may  presume,  without  leaving  it  guarded  by  a 
sufficient  garrison,  marched  in  military  array  through  the  city,  passed  out  of  it 
hj  the  CoOine  gate,  and  established  themselves  once  more  on  the  Sacred  Hill. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  the  plebeians  who  could  find  any  means  to  fol- 
low them,  left  Rome  also  and  joined  their  countrymen.  Again  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  nation  was  threatened ;  again  the  patricians,  their  clients,  and 
their  slaves,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  whole  Roman  people. 

Then  the  patricians  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs  agreed  to  resign.^  Valerius 
and  Horatius  went  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  listened  to  the  demands 
of  the  commons.  These  were,  the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship  and  iS'ZmmaoB  i«- 
aod  of  the  riffht  of  appeal,  together  with  a  full  indenmity  for  the 
aathors  and  mstigators  of  the  secession.  All  this  the  deputies  acknowledged 
should  have  been  granted  even  without  the  asking;  but  there  was  one  demand 
of  a  fiercer  sort.  "  These  decemvirs,"  said  Icilius  m  the  name  of  the  commons, 
'*are  public  enemies,  and  we  will  have  them  die  the  death  of  such.  Give  them 
np  to  lis,  that  they  may  be  burnt  with  fire."  The  friends  of  the  commons  had 
met  this  fate  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  and  certainly  not  for  greater 
crimes;  but  a  people,  if  violent,  is  seldom  unrelenting;  twenty-four  hours 
brought  the  Athenians  to  repent  of  their  cruel  decree  against  the  Mytilenseans ; 
and  a  few  words  from  Valerius  and  Horatius,  men  whom  they  could  fully  trust, 
made  the  Roman  commons  forego  their  thirst  for  sudden  and  extraordinary 
Tengeance.  The  demand  for  the  blood  of  the  decemvirs  was  withdrawn :  so 
the  senate  acceded  to  all  that  was  required :  the  decemvirs  solemnly  resigned 
their  power,  and  the  commons  returned  to  Rome.  They  occupied  the  Aventine 
as  before,"  and  thither  the  pontifex  maximus  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  hold  the 
coniitia  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes ;  but  they  occupied  more  than  the  Aven- 
tine ;  they  required  some  security  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  should  be  duly 
Itept  with  them ;  and  accordingly  now,  as  in  the  disputes  about  the  Publilian  law, 
they  were  allowed  also  to  take  possession  of  the  Capitol.*^ 

"  livy,  m.  61.  » livy,  HI.  54. 

"  li^,  III.  52.  "  Cicero  pro  Comelio,  I.  Fragment. 

•  lAyy,  IIL  5S,  58. 
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In  the  comitia  on  the  Aventine  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons  were  elected, 
laectionortribuaMttd  amougst  whom  were  Yirginius,  Icilius,  Numitorius,  C.  Sicmius,  a 
<rfo(»nb.  descendant  of  one  of  the  original  tiibmies  created  on  the  Sacred 

Hill,  and  M.  Duilius.  Then  the  commons  were  assembled  on  the  spot  afterwards 
called  the  Flaminian  Meadows,"  outside  of  the  Porta  Oarmentalis,  and  just  b^ 
low  the  Capitol ;  and  there  L.  Icilius  proposed  to  them  the  solemn  ratification 
of  the  indemnity  for  the  secession  already  agreed  to  by  the  senate.  The  consent 
of  the  commons  was  neces^3F;r  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law ;  and  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, Duilius  proposed  to  the  commons  that  they  shoidd  accept  another  measure, 
already  sanctioned  by  the  patricians,  the  election  of  two  supreme  magistrates  m 
the  place  of  the  decemvirs,  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sentence.  It  is 
remarkable  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  these  magistrates  were  called  consuls," 
their  old  title,  up  to  this  period,  haying  been  praetors  or  captains-general.  Con- 
sul signifies  merely  '*  colleague,"  one  who  acts  with  others ;  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  that  he  should  be  one  of  two  only,  and,  therefore,  the  name  is  not 
equivalent  to  duumvir.  And  its  indefiniteness  seems  to  confirm  Niebuhr's  opin- 
ion, that  the  exact  number  of  these  supreme  magistrates  was  not  yet  fully  agreed 
upon,  and  that  the  appointment  of  two  only,  in  the  present  instance,  was  merely 
a  provisional  imitation  of  the  old  prsetorship,  till  the  future  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  finally  settled.  Thus,  as  the  commons  had  recovered  their  trib- 
unes, so  the  patricians  had  again  their  two  magistrates  with  the  imperium  of  the 
former  praetors,  limited,  as  that  of  the  praetors  had  been,  by  the  right  of  appeal ; 
but  the  final  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  orders  to  each  other  was 
reserved  for  after  discussion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  form  of  the  old  govern- 
ment was  once  again  restored,  and  two  patrician  magistrates  were  elected  with 
supreme  power ;  but  an  important  change  was  established,  that  these  two  were 
both  freely  chosen  by  the  centuries,  whereas  one  had  hitherto  been  appointed 
by  the  burghers  in  their  curies,  and  had  only  been  appointed  by  the  centuries 
afterwards 

The  rerilt  of  the  election  sufficiently  showed  that  it  was  a  free  one.  The 
new  magistrates,  the  first  two  consuls,  properly  speaking,  of  Roman  history,  were 
L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius ;  and  the  executive  government,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Brutus  and  Poplicola,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted 
to  the  rights  of  their  country  rather  than  to  the  ascendency  of  their  order. 

"  livy,  m.  64.  and  colonies  of  a  later  period,  whose  oiBee  wm 

"  Zonaras,  VII.  19.    It  may  "be  observed  that    analc^ons  to  that  of  the  consols  at  Some,  w«n 
the  two  supreme  magistrates  in  the  monioipia   called  danmviri. 
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'<  The  seren  yean  that  followed  are  a  reyolatioiiary  period,  the  events  of  whidh  we  do  not  flni* 
latis&ctorily  ezplidned  bj  the  hlstoriaDs  of  the  time." — Hat.t.a¥,  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  II.  p.  453. 


Wx  read  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  from  the 
b^[inning  of  the  commonwealth,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  annals ;  TbMoityrf  uuurtvy 
political  questions,  military  operations,  what  was  said  in  the  sen-  ^^^v^^i^d. 
ate  and  the  Forum,  what  was  done  in  hattle  against  the  ^quians  and  Volscians, 
all  is  related  with  the  full  details  of  contemporary  history.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  appearances  so  imposing  should  have  deceived  many ;  that  the  Roman  his- 
tory should  have  heen  regarded  as  a  subject  which  might  be  easily  and  com- 
pletely mastered.  But  if  we  press  on  any  part  this  show  of  knowledge,  it  yields 
before  us,  and  comes  to  nothmg.  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the 
story  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  decemvirate.  What  is  related 
of  these  times  is  indistinct,  meagre,  and  scarcely  intelligible;  but  scattered  frag- 
m^ts  of  information  have  been  preserved  along  with  it,  which,  when  carefully 
studied,  enable  us  to  restore  the  outline  of  very  important  events ;  and  these, 
when  thus  brought  forward  to  the  light,  afford  us  the  means  of  correcting  or 
completing  what  may  be  called  the  mere  surface-view  contained  in  the  common 
nairative.  The  lines,  hitherto  invisible,  being  so  made  conspicuous,  a  totally  dif- 
ferent figure  is  presented  to  us;  its  proportions  and  character  are  all  altered,  and 
we  find  that,  without  this  discovery,  while  we  fancied  ourselves  in  possession  of 
the  true  resemblance,  we  should,  in  fact,  have  been  mistaking  the  unequal  pillars 
of  the  ruin  for  the  original  form  of  the  perfect  building. 

The  common  narrative  of  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs  omitted,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  important  fact  that  the  commons  in  that  revolution  occu-  c«i«tttaUMortiMj«tf 
]Hed  the  Capitol.  It  mentions,^  however,  that  the  two  popular  '^' 
leaders,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  appointed  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
e(Hnmonwealth,  and  that  they  passed  several  laws  for  the  better  confirmation  of 
the  public  liberty,  without  experiencing  any  open  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
patricians.  In  fact,  the  popular  cause  was  so  triumphant  that  all,  and  more 
than  all,  of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law  were  now  effected;  and  a  new 
coDstitution  was  formed,  by  which  it  was  attempted  at  once  to  unite  the  two 
orders  of  the  state  more  closely  together,  and  to  set  them  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  laws  for  the  security  of  personal  liberty  were  con- 
firmed afresh,  and  received  a  stronger  sanction.    Whoever,  while 
presiding  at  the  comitia,'  should  allow  the  election  of  any  magis-     *  ^ 

trate,  with  no  right  of  appeal  from  his  sentences,  should  be  outlawed,  and  might 
be  lolled  by  any  one  with  impunity.  This  was  the  law  proposed  and  passed  by 
Valerius ;  but  even  this,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  did  not  content  the  commons : 
tbey  required  and  carried  a  still  stronger  measure.    A  second  Valerian  law'  for- 

*  livy^  m.  55.    DionyBiiis,  XI.  45.  neret.   Livr  m.  55.   Dionysios  describes  this 
'liTy.  m.  55.                                                     law  correctly.    He  calls  it  96itov  xtXtitrra  rvdf 

*  Qocd  tributim  plebes  jnssisset  popalam  te-    M  roi  6^nov  rtBivras  h  rati  ^vXtnuui  i'CvAqatati 
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inally  acknowledged  the  commons  of  Rome  to  be  the  Roman  people ;  a  Plebisci- 
tum,  or  decree  of  the  commons,  was  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  people :  so  it  is 
expressed  in  the  annalists ;  but  Niebuhr  supposes  that  there  was  a  restriction  on 
this  power  of  which  the  annaUsts  were  ignorant ;  namely,  that  the  plehiscitum 
should  have  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  assembly  of  the 
curiae.  It  is,  indeed,  certam  that  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  not  made  the 
sole  legislative  authority  in  the  commonwealth ;  what  was  intended  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  to  recognize  its  national  character ;  its  resolutions  or 
decrees,*  where  not  directly  interfered  with  by  another  power  equally  sovereign, 
were  to  embrace  not  the  commons  only,  but  the  whole  nation.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  later  constitution,  the  senate  was  not  all-powerful ;  it  could  not  legis- 
late alone,  and  its  decrees  were  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  negative  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  but  no  one  doubted  that  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole  people, 
and  not  over  the  members  of  its  own  order  only.  And  this  appears  to  hare 
been  the  position  in  which  the  Valerian  law  placed  the  assembly  of  the  tribes. 

Thus  far  we  follow  the  express  testimony  of  the  annals  from  which  lavy  and 
DMikoofautiMDia.  Dionysius  compiled  their  narratives.  But  we  are  warranted  in 
SSSSthLSHtHi^  saymg  that  the  revolution  did  not  stop  here.  Other  and  deeper 
i»t>i«i«*tiidoominoiifc  changes  were  effected ;  but  they  lasted  so  short  a  time,  that  their 
memory  has  almost  vanished  out  of  the  records  of  history.  The  assembly  of 
the  tribes  had  been  put  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  centuries,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  followed  out  in  the  equal  division  of  all  the  magistracies  of  the  state 
between  the  patricians  and  the  commons.  Two  supreme  magistrates,*  invested 
with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and  dischai^ng  also  those  important  duties 
which  were  afterwards  performed  by  the  censors,  were  to  be  chosen  every  year, 
one  from  the  patricians,  and  the  other  from  the  commons.  Ten  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers,*  or  decemviri,  chosen  five  from  the  patricians  and  five  from  the  com- 
mons, were  to  command  the  armies  in  war,  and  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the 
patricians ;  while  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons,  also  chosen  in  equal  proportions 
irom  both  orders,  were  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  commons.  And  as  pa- 
tricians were  thus  admitted  to  the  old  tribuneship,  so  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes^ 
were  henceforth,  like  those  of  the  centuries,  to  be  held  under  the  sanctions  of 
augury,  and  nothing  could  be  determined  in  them  if  the  auspices  were  unfavora- 
ble. Thus  the  two  orders  were  to  be  made  fully  equal  to  one  another ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  to  be  kept  perpetually  distinct ;  for  at  this  very  mo- 
ment' the  whole  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs  received  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  people,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  law  in  one  of  the 
last  tables  which  declared  the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian  to  be  un- 
lawful. 

There  being  thus  an  end  of  all  exclusive  ma^tracies,  whether  patrician  or 
Kontin  and  Duiibu  plcbcian ;  aud  all  magistrates  being  now  recognized  as  acting  in 
^^  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the  persons  of  all  were  to  be  re- 

v6novSf  avaat  KtivOat  Tttt^atott  if  Xvoti,  riiv  ahri^y  represent  the  whole  nation,  and  not  only  one 

ixorrai  Hva^iv  roii  Iv  rati  \oxtTifnv  ixxXnctats  Bin^e  order  of  men. 

TtOiiinjiivoiSf  XI.  45.     Now  we  know  that  at  •  JDiodorus,  XII.  25. 

this  tune  laws  piused  hj  the  comitia  of  centu-  '  Diodoros,  XII.  25.    A/xa  al^tvBui  In^^m 

ries  were  not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  lUYtorat  tx^vras  l^walat  rdr   Kard.  irdXi»  apx^i^ 

senate,  and.  therefore,  laws  passed  by  the  tribes  rwv,  koI  nirws  intdpxuv  olovd  ^Xaxaf  ri}s  rut 

most  equally  have  required  it.  roXtrfiy  iXofdtptas.    This  description  does  noi 

*  Comnaro  the  difference  between  a  resolution  suit  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  the  ex- 

or  an  order  of  the  house  of  commons  (although  pression,  rifs  tQw  voXirdv  iXtvBtplatj  instead  of 

that  body  cannot  legislate  without  the  consent  rfs  roS  i/jftov  iXcvOtplas,  seems  to  show  that  the 

of  the  house  of  lords  and  the  king)  and  the  patricians  or  burghers  were  intended  rather 

canons  of  a  synod  of  the  dei^y.    A  iaw  which  than  tihe  commons. 

should  enact  that  **  quod  derus  jussisset  popu-  "*  Zonaras,  VII.  19.    He  mentions  the  &ct 

Inm  teneret"  need  not  give  to  a  synod  the  ex-  without  its  connection ;  but  it  seems  to  me  eX' 

elusive  ri^ht  of  making  laws :  it  would  deserve  tremely  valuable,  towards  confirming  the  view 

its  name  if  it  merely  placed  it  on  a  level  with  of  all  tneso  arrangements  which  is  giren  in  thii 

tlie  house  of  commons ;  if  it  empowered  it  to  history. 

■  3>iodoru8,  XII.  26.    livy,  IH.  57. 
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garded  as  equally  sacred.  Thus  the  consul  Horatius  proposed  and  carried  a  law 
which  declared,  that  whoever  harmed  any  tribune  of  the  commons,  any  sedile, 
any  judge,  or  any  decemvir,  should  be  outlawed  and  accursed ;'  that  any  man 
might  slay  him,  and  that  all  his  property  should  be  confiscated  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  Another  law  was  passed  by  M.  Duilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  carrying 
the  penalties  of  the  Valerian  law  to  a  greater  height  against  any  magistrate  who 
should  either  neglect  to  have  new  magistrates  appointed  at  the  end  of  the  year,*^ 
or  who  should  create  them  without  giving  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sen- 
tence.  Whosoever  violated  either  of  these  provisions  was  to  be  burned  alive,  as  n 
public  enemy. 

finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  the  senate  from  being  tampered 
with  by  the  patricians,  Horatius  and  Valerius  began  the  practice"  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 
of  haYing  them  carried  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Aventine,  jjp*^«»  »»»•  *•«?»•  ^ 
and  there  kid  up  under  the  care  of  the  sediles  of  the  commons. 

Thb  complete  revolution  was  conducted  chiefly,  as  far  as  appears,  by  the  two 
consuls,  and  by  M.  Duilius.  Of  the  latter  we  should  wish  to  have  .^  ^^^  of  •aun 
some  further  knowledge ;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  history,  in  which  M*np*«wtiiu  c«Hii. 
we  can  only  judge  of  the  man  from  his  public  measures,  instead 
of  being  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  merit  of  his  measures  from  our 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
new  constitution  attempted  to  obtain  objects  for  which  the  time  was  not  yet 
come,  which  were  regarded  rather  as  a  triumph  of  a  party,  than  as  called  for  by 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  nation ;  and,  therefore,  the  Boman  constitution  of 
306  was  as  short-lived  as  Simon  de  Montfort's  provisions  of  Oxford,  or  as  some 
of  the  strongest  measures  of  the  long  parliament.  An  advantage  pursued  too 
far  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  war,  is  apt  to  end  in  a  repulse. 

As  yet,  however,  at  Rome,  the  tide  of  the  popular  cause  was  at  full  fkood,  for 
the  decemvirs  were  still  unpunished,  and  the  fresh  memory  of  j^p^^ju^j^^p-ta, 
thdr  crimes  excited  a  universal  desire  for  vengeance.  Virginius  gjj*"!*  h«  b  omi 
singled  out  Appius  and  impeached  him ;"  but  Appius,  with  the  *™°**' 
inherent  pride  of  his  family,  scorned  the  thought  of  submission,  and  appeared  in 
the  Fomm  with  such  a  band  of  the  young  patricians  around  him,  that  ne  seemed 
more  likely  to  repeat  the  crimes  of  his  decemvirate  than  to  solicit  mercy  for  them. 
But  the  tide  was  not  yet  to  be  turned,  and  Appius  only  hastened  his  own  ruin. 

*S€8  this  memorable  law  in  Livy,  III.  55.  transferred  to  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  their 

"Qui  tribonis  plebis,  edilibas,  judicibos,  de-  name  of  jiidices,  which  they  are  allowed  by 

ttmririg  nocoisset.  ejna  caput  Jovi  sacrum  es-  Livy  himself  to  have  borne  afterwards  (see  also 

Set,  fiunflia  ad  »aem  Cereris  liberi  Ubeneque  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  4),  took  its  origin  from 

^ma  iret."     The   different  interpretations  this  period. 

nyen  to  the  words  "jadioibas,  deoemTlris,''  in  I  ma^  add,  also,  that  the  supposition  that 

tiuarattag&are  well  known.    Niebnhr  under-  there  were  to  be  ten  tribunes  of  the  soldiers 

Amds  the  latter  nearly  as  I  do,  but  the  *' ju-  and  as  many  tribunes  of  the  commons,  would 

dices*^  lie  considers  to  nave  been  the  centum-  agree  with  the  otherwise  puzzling  statement  of 

Tin.  Bat  the  order  of  the  words  is,  I  think,  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  1 25,  *^  that  there 

dedaiTe  against  this  last  notion:  the  centum-  were  sometimes  twenty  tribunes  of  the  sol- 

^  never  could  have  been  mentioned  between  diers,"  for  the  two  tribuneships  must,  under 

the  cdiles  and  decemviri.   Whereas,  aocordinff  the  constitution  of  806,  have  so  resembled  each 

to  mj  interpretation,  the  two  old  plebeian  o^  other  in  many  important  points,  tliat  they  may 

ioo  ire  mentioned  nrst,  and  then  uie  two  new  easily  have  been  represented  as  one  magistracy, 

offices  which  they  were  thenceforward  to  share,  "  livy.  III.  65.    Diodorus,  XII.  25.    Livy 

those  of  judge  or  consul,  and  of  decemvir,  or  says,  '^Tergo  et  capite  puniretur;'*  Diodorus, 

tribnneof  the  soldiers.    livy  himself  informs  more  correctly,  ^wyrac  caracavOjiyai.    The  con- 

^  that  there  were  some  who  nad  extended  this  nection  of  this  law  with  that  mysterious  story 

uT  to  the  TM^cian  magistrates,  and  who  ex-  of  the  burning  alive  of  nine  tribunes,  for  not 

Pwnedthe  YJndioes'' as  I  have  done;  but  he  providing  successors  for  themselves  in  their 

oroets  that  judex,  as  applied  to  the  consul,  was  office  (see  Valerius  IVIaximus,  VI.  8,  %  2,  and  note 

the  later  title,  and  that  the  consul  at  this  time  89  to  chap.  XIII.  of  this  history),  cannot  but 

vn  called  prator.   To  which  tiie  reply  is  easy :  strike  every  one ;  the  due^  however,  only  goes 

&tt  aocordmg  to  Zonaras,  who  derived  his  ma-  far  enough  to  excite  curiosity,  but  will  not  ea 

terials  from  Dion  Cassius,  the  consuls  eeassd  to  able  u  •.  to  satisfy  it. 

be  odled  pnetors  at  this  very  l^e,  and  were  "  Livji  in.  55. 

BOW  fint  called  consuls  or  coHeagues ;  and  it  is  ^  I>ivy,  HI.  56. 
Tery  Ukely  that  their  military  power,  being 
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Virginias  refused  to  admit  the  accused  to  baO,  unless  he  could  prove**  before  a 
judge  duly  appointed  to  try  this  previous  issue,  ''that  he  had  not,  in  a  question 
of  personal  freedom,  assumed  that  the  presumption  was  in  favor  of  slavery;  in 
having  adjudged  Virginia  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave  till  she  was  proved  free,  in- 
stead of  regarding  her  as  entitled  to  her  freedom,  till  she  was  proved  a  slave." 
Appius  dared  not  have  this  issue  tried ;  he  only  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  the 
colleagues  of  ^rginius,  to  save  him  from  being  cast  mto  prison ;  and  when  thej 
refused  to  interpose,^^  he  appealed  to  the  people.  The  meaning  of  this  appeal 
was,  that  he  refused  to  go  before  the  judge  as  Virginius  had  proposed,  and  sub- 
mitted his  whole  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  of  centu- 
ries. This  he  might  legally  do ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  refusal  to  have  the 
question  of  fact,  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  afifair  of  Virginia,  tried  before  a  judge, 
enabled  Virginius  to  assume  his  guilt  as  certsun.  But  bail  was  not  to  be  g^ven 
to  notorious  criminals :  it  was  thus  that  Esbso  had  defrauded  justice,  and  Appins 
would  certainly  fly  from  Rome  before  his  trial,  unless  he  were  secured  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison.  Accordingly,  Virginius  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
there  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

But  that  judgment  he  never  lived  to  undergo.  Livy  chose  to  believe  that  he 
Hb  death  Man  hk  killed  himsclf,*'  despairing  of  the  event  of  the  trial.  Another  ac- 
^'^  count  implies,  that  it  was  the  accusers,  and  not  the  accused,  who 

feared  to  trust  to  the  decision  of  the  centuries ;  the  tribunes,  it  was  said,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison.^'  It  would  be  painful  to  believe  that  so  great 
a  criminal,  like  the  dictator  Caesar,  was  not  executed,  but  murdered ;  yet  the 
utter  uncertainty  of  a  trial  before  the  centuries,  where  so  many  other  pomts  were 
sure  to  be  considered  besides  the  fact  of  the  criminal's  guilt,  and  the  strange  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  Romans  to  their  magistrates  on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety, 
render  it  not  improbable  that  the  tribunes  dealt  with  Appius  as  Cicero  treated 
the  accomplices  of  Catilina  in  the  very  same  prison.     Cicero's  conduct  on  that 


tie  stress  on  the  aathority  of  oar  MSS.  of  liyy,  iiw  i^  o{  i^fia^oi  ^^  ev^^v&n  r^f  iXA4XM(, /^ 

which  are  all  extremely  corrapt ;  bat  in  this  in-  pioi  that  Hp  i»d  ^ivov  Kd/tsvov  /lii  xmX^m^i,  aIL 

Btance  the  common  reading  is  supported  by  the  25.  Wesseling  and  the  other  interpreters  under- 

gimilar  expression  "  diem  dioere'^  and  the  term  stand  rdp  ivd  ithnw  xp^vov,  *'in  the  interval/' 

"oondiGtio,"qa&"  actor  adversariodennntiabat  which  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  good  Greek 

nt  ad  judicem  capiendmn  die  XXX  adesset."  nor  sense.    I  am  indined  to  read  H  M  nfm 

Gains,  IV.  $  18^   ^*  Ni  judicem  dices"  signifies,  xttfcpov,  "  the  matter  that  was  between  them :" 

"  Unless  thou  wilt  give  me  notice  to  come  be-  **  If  the  tribunes  should  disagree,  they  had  «a- 

fore  a  judge  with  thee,  to  have  this  issue  tried."  thority  in  the  matter  that  was  disputea  between 

For  the  matter  of  the  transaction  itself  it  may  them,  so  as  not  to  be  restrained  oy  the  veto  of 

be  observed,  that  the  judge  would  have  had  to  their  colleagues."    But  I  am  not  yet  satisned 

try  simply  the  question  oiutct,  whether  Appius  that  this  is  the  complete  restoration  of  the  paa- 

had  given  vindiciiB,  or  possession,  in  fiivor  of  sage, 
slavery  or  not.    And  it  was  manifest  that  if  the       ^  I^vy,  III.  58. 

judge  found  against  Appius  on  this  issue,  such       >*  Dionysiua,  XI.  46.    <<  This,"  he  says, "  ]infl 

a  verdict  would  have  weighed  strongly  against  the  general  opmion."    &(  /^iiHiv  mXAAv  M- 

him  at  his  trial  before  the  centuries.    On  the  Xmlfts  tv.    He  must  have  copied  this  from  some 
other 


case 

there, , 

less  narrow,  and  the  sentence  would  depend,  statement  came  from  the  memorials  ofthe  Claa 

not  on  the  evidence  aa  to  a  particular  &ct,  but  dian  family,  which  would  naturally  be  flad  to 

on  the  general  impression  produced  on  the  impute  such  a  crime  to  the  hated  tnbnnes. 

minds  of  the  audience  b^  the  speakers  on  either  But  that  Appius  was  put  to  death  in  R^^^^j.!.^ 

aide ;  and  to  produce  this  impression  the  feel-  also  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  ue  lit- 

ings  and  interests  of  the  judges  were  freely  ap-  tie  work,  "  De  Vuis  Ulustribns ;"  and  it  u jta- 

pealed  to,  so  that  the  greatest  criminal  mignt  ted  positively  as  a  point  which  was  not  doabted. 


"  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Diodo-    may  be  supposed  to  express  the  prevaiuDg  opin- 
na  would  appear  to  intimate,  that,  by  the  new    ion  in  the  Augustan  age. 
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occasion  was  sanctioned  by  Cato,  and  bj  the  majority  of  the  senate ;  and  cer« 
taioly  the  crimes  of  Appius  were  neither  less  flagrant,  nor  less  notorious,  than 
those  of  Cethegus  and  Lentulus. 

Another  of  the  decemvirs,  Spnrius  Oppius,"  underwent  a  similar  fate.  He 
was  particularly  odious,  because  he  had  been  left  with  Appius  in  y^  ^  ti^  ^^^  d*. 
the  government  of  the  city,  while  the  other  decemvirs  were  abroad  **'"*^ 
vith  the  legions ;  and  because  he  had  been  a  faithful  imitator  of  his  colleague's 
tyranny.  His  most  obnoxious  crime  was  his  having  cruelly  and  wantonly 
scourged  an  old  and  distinguished  soldier,  for  no  ofifence,  as  it  was  said,  whatso- 
ever. Bail,  therefore,  was  refused  to  him  abo ;  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
Uiere  died  before  his  trial  came  on,  either  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  or  his 
own.  The  other  decemvirs,^^  and  M.  Claudius,  who  had  claimed  Virginia  as  his 
slave,  were  all  allowed  to  give  bail,  or  to  escape  before  sentence  was  executed ; 
and  accordingly  they  all  fled  from  Rome,  and  went  into  exile.  Their  property, 
as  well  as  that  of  Appius  and  Oppius,  was  confiscated  and  sold  at  the  temple  of 
Ceres. 

From  this  point  the  reaction  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Vengeance  having 
been  satisfied,  compassion  arose  in  its  place ;  the  patricians  seemed  j^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
the  weaker  party,  and  any  further  proceedings  against  them  were  Mjag  th*  popdv 
received  with  aversion,  as  a  generous  spirit  cannot  bear  to  strike  '*' 
aa  enemy  on  the  ground.  -Accordinffly,  there  seems  from  this  moment  to  have 
been  a  division  amongst  the  popular  leaders ;  some  thinking  that  they  had  done 
enough,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  into  e£fect  the  new  constitution,  nothing  was 
BO  much  needed  as  conciliation;  while  others  believed  that  the  patricians  would 
never  endure  an  equal  government,  and  that  it  was  the  truest  wisdom,  as  they 
had  once  fallen,  to  keep  them  down  forever.  As  far  as  we  can  discern  any  thinff 
of  individual  character  amid  the  darkness  of  these  times,  the  two  consuls  and  "hC 
Doilius  were  of  the  former  of  these  two  opinions ;  L.  Icilius  and  L.  Trebonius 
were  of  the  latter. 

The  state  required,  as  Duilius  thought,  a  general  amnesty ;  and  accordingly  he 
declared**  that  ne  would  stop  any  further  political  prosecutions;  ]>Biiinitoi«aQteih« 
that  he  would  allow  no  man  to  be  impeacned,  nor  to  be  thrown  p««*»*"' 
ioto  prison  as  unworthy  of  bail,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  With  the 
next  year,  as  he  hoped,  the  new  constitution  would  come  into  force,  and  then  the 
liberty  of  the  commons,  and  the  peace  of  the  nation,  would  be  secured  forever. 

But»  as  far  as  appears,  the  patiicians  observed  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a 
torn  of  the  tide ;  and  they  hoped  for  better  things  than  to  be  tim  «oMab  tab  th* 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  constitution  of  Duilius.  The  two  consuls*  J^  £?  SilTlS 
went  out  to  battle  against  the  JBquians  and  the  Sabines,  and  re-  SISSllM^^b 
tamed,  asserting  that  they  had  won  great  victories,  and  clauning  «»»»«»•*«»• 
the  honor  of  a  triumph.  No  doubt  the  boast  of  victories  in  that  plundering  war- 
Sue  was  often  veiy  unsubstantial ;  but  in  this  case  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  at 
soy  rate,  seems  to  have  been  real  and  signal,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  wars  with 
them  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  patricians,  however,  would 
grant  no  honor  to  consuls  whom  they  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  order,  and  the 
triumphs  were  refused.  But  on  this  occasion  the  consuls  threw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  decided  popular  party ;  they  summoned  the  people  to 
meet  in  their  centuries,*^  and  there  L.  Icilius,  the  tribune,  with  the  consuls  sane- 

^  IiT7,in.58.  of  fttriboneyMiditis  aaid that " omneB  tribna 

^  Liv7,  m.  58,    BIodtbIiu,  XI.  46.  earn  rogationem  aooeperont."     On  the  other 

*  livy,  IIL  69.  hand,  Jhonysliia  aaya  that  the  oonaiila  summon- 

"  liyy,  IIL  50-68.  ed  the  people  to  the  aaaemUj,  and  the  tribonea 

"  It  la  not  dear  whether  the  vote  ui  &yor  of  are  represented  as  seoonding  their  repreaenta* 

the  GODsnla'  trimmph  was  passed  by  the  oenta-  tion,  rather  than  originating  the  question  them- 

nes  or  by  the  tribes.    Livy^s  expressions  are.  selves.    inXXd  rjjff  ^«oX9(  tumiyafjwavnt,  mnmyo* 

*^Uiilt  ad.  populimif"  not  "ad  jMemJ\  and  psBwdvrw  abnts  rAv  ^vfufpxMy.    XI.  60.    These 

'^popoli  jnssa  trinmphatom  est,^  not  ^*pUbii  oiroomstances  salt  best  the  oomitia  of  oentnries. 

joasQ.^'     xet  the  vote  ia  passed  on  the  motion  for  the  consuls  oonld  not  enter  the  city  without 
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tion,  moved  that  the  Roman  people,  by  its  supreme  authority,  should  order  tlie 
consuls  to  trimpph.  In  vain  did  the  patricians  oppose  the  motion  to  the  utmost : 
they  had  taken  up  an  ill-chosen  position,  and  the  reaction  here  availed  ihem 
nothing :  the  people  ordered  as  Icilius  proposed,  and  the  consuls  triumphed. 

This,  if  the  consular  Fasti  may  be  trusted,  took  place  in  August.  Again  the 
QroirbgstNngUiorth*  D^*  closes  ovcr  the  events  of  the  remmnder  of  the  year,  and  vre 
•lUtoentini  party.  ^^^  ^^^j  judgc  of  their  uature  by  the  result.  The  reaction  grew 
stronger,  and  was  increased  by  all  the  inherent  strength  of  an  aristocracy,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  governments  so  long  as  it  retains  any  portion  of  its  original 
vi^or.  The  patricians  were  determined  that  the  new  constitution  should  never 
take  effect ;  that  there  should  be  no  plebeian  consul,  and  no  plebeian  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers :  whether,  if  these  points  were  carried,  they  might  be  forced  also  to 
have  no  patrician  tribunes  of  the  commons,  they  cared  but  little. 

To  meet  this  determination,  the  bolder  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  commons  re- 
ftojwdijp  of  jxfliM  solved  that  the  magistrates  for  the  present  year  should  be  re-elect- 
triboDM.  "**  ed.     *'  If  the  patricians  will  not  have  the  constitution,"  they  said, 

"  we  will  at  least  keep  matters  exactly  as  they  now  are ;  we  have  two  consuls 
whom  we  can  trust  to  the  death,  we  have  ten  true  and  zealous  tribunes,  the  lead- 
ers of  our  late  glorious  deliverance.  If  we  retain  these,  the  patricians  will  gain 
little  by  th^ir  resistance."  But  here  again  the  division  in  the  popular  party  made 
itself  manifest :  the  consuls  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  re-electing  themselves ; 
Duilius  was  equally  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  himself  and  his  nme  colleagues. 
The  lot  for  holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  new  tribunes  happened  to 
fall  to  him.  He  resolutely  refused"  to  receive  votes  for  any  of  the  last  year's 
tribunes ;  and  as  many  of  the  voters  would  vote  for  no  other  candidate,  it  turned 
out  that  only  five  candidates  could  obtain  that  proportion  of  suffrages  out  of  the 
whole  number,**  which  was  required  to  constitute  the  legal  vote  of  a  tribe.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  sun  set,  he  pronounced  the  comitia  to  be  dissolved,  and  as 
all  elections  were  to  end  in  a  single  day,  he  declared**  that  the  voting  for  tribunes 

laying  aside  their  imperiam,  and  bo  giving^  np  have  voted  for  no  one,  and  there  was  no  \egfd 

their  claim  to  a  triam^h,  and  would  neoeBsarily  return. 

assemble  the  people  without  the  waUs.  Besides,  **  There  is  much  difficulty  here  in  Livy 'S  nar> 

the  question  of  a  triumph  might  be  more  justly  rative.    After  sayinf  that  Duilius  dismissed  the 

decided  by  the  people  m  the  military  array  of  assembly  when  omy  Ave  tribunes  had  been 

their  centuries  on  the  Campus  Martins,  than  bv  elected,  and  that  he  would  not  go  on  with  the 

the  commons  in  their  tribes  in  the  Forum.    If  election  on  any  future  day,  *'  concilium  diuil^lt, 

Livy's  expression,  "omnes  tribtu  rogationem  neo  deinde  comitiorum  causft  habuit^"    lA\y 

aocepenmt,"  could  be  relied  upon,  it  would  go  goes  on  as  follows,  "  satis&ctum  legi  aiebat, 

far  to  prove  that  the  blending  of  the  s^rstem  of  quie  numero  nusquam  prefinito  tribunis^  niodo 

centuries  with  that  of  tribes,  in  the  comitia  cen-  ut  relinquercntur  sanciret,  et  ab  iis  ^ni  creati 

turiata,  that  most  perplexing  question  of  Boman  essent  cooptari  collegas  juberet.    Beettabatqne 

constitutional  history,  began  at  least  as  early  as  rogationis  carmen,'*  <feo.    Now  this  evidently 

the  time  of  the  decemvirs,  and  probably  accom-  implies  that  Duilius  referred  to  his  own  law, 

panied  the  admission  of  the  patricians  and  their  passed  in  this  very  year,  by  which  it  was  xnado 


nutia  of  centuries^  without  the  least  intimation  and  it  appears  that  this  very  law  had  contained 

that  the  system  miplled  in  those  expressions  a  olause,  authorizing  the  elected  tribunes,  if 

was  then  of  reoent  introduction.    See  Livy,  fewerthanten,  to  fill  up  their  number  by  chocs- 

V.  18.  ing  their  own  colleagues.     Niebuhr,   on   the 

"  livy,  m.  64.    "Cum  ex  veteril)us  tribu-  other  hand,  supposes  that  this  was  a  new^  law, 

nis.  neffaret  nllius  se  rationem  habiturum.''  now  proposed  oy  Duilius ;  and  he  therefore 

"  "  Oum  alii  candidati  tribus  non  explerent.'*  reads,  "  et  ab  iis  qui  creati  essent  cooptari  col- 

'*  Explero  tribun,"  and  "  explere  centuriam,"  legas  jubebat,"  referring  the  verb  to  Duilius, 

signify  the  obtaining  such  an  absolute  number  instead  of  the  common  reading  ^^*  juberet.^'  re- 

or  votes  out  of  the  whole  number  contained  in  ferring  to  the  former  law.    I  think,  however, 

the  tribe  or  century,  as  was  required  to  const!-  that  the  grammar  is  against  this  construction, 

tute  its  suffrage :  for  if  the  votes  of  the  tribes  for  if  Livy  had  meant  that  Duilius  brought  for- 

w^  divided  amongst  so  many  candidates,  that  ward  a  new  measure,  which  must  have  been 

no  one  had  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  done  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  he  -^oiUd 

tribe  in  his  fevor,  the  tribe  was  held  to  have  not  have  used  the  imperfect  tenses  '*  aiebat" 

voted  for  no  one.    And  so  if  no  candidate  had  and  "  recitabat,"  but  rather  "  dixit"  and   **  re- 

an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  citavit."   And  besides,  what  likelihood  is  there 

tribes  in  his  favor,  the  comitia  were  held  to  that  such  a  measure  would  have  been  passed  by 
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was  dolj  finished ;  that  the  commons  had  elected  no  more  than  ^ve,  and  that  it 
must  remain  with  these  five  to  complete  their  own  nimiber.  Accordingly,  the 
fire  elected  tribunes  chose  to  themselves  five  colleagues,  and  two"  of  these  are 
expresslj  said  to  have  been  moderate  patricians.  We  may  safely  conclude  that 
all  five  were  patricians,  and  that  Duihus,  hoping  to  prevail  by  moderation  and 
conciliation,  took  this  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  one  part  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, in  the  confidence  that,  after  this  proof  of  honorable  dealing,  the  patricians, 
for  yeiy  shame,  would  be  forced  to  ful^  the  rest  of  it. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken :  they  had  no  thought  of  fulfilling  it,  although 
bjwhat  means  they  were  enabled  to  defeat  it  we  can  only  conjee-  ThcMweoMutDtkBia 
tore.  Many  years  afterwards  the  patricians  habitually  set  the  Li-  "*^*^** 
einian  law  at  defiance,  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  when- 
erer  the  comitia  were  held  by  a  magistrate  devoted  to  their  interests.  But  how 
eoold  they  persuade  Horatius  and  Valerius,  whom  they  had  so  recently  insulted, 
to  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  when  the  day  of  election  came  on,  to  refuse  all 
TOtes  given  in  favor  of  a  plebeian  candidate  ?  Perhaps  the  opposition  of  the  pa- 
tricians was  so  determined,  that  the  consuls  could  not  but  yield  to  it ;  they  might 
how,  that  although  the  centuries  should  elect  a  plebeian,  yet  the  curiae  would  not 
coofimi  the  election  by  conferring  on  him  the  imperium,  or  sovereign  power ;  and, 
above  all,  they  might  feel  that  there  was  not  in  the  mass  of  the  commons  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  point  as  could  overpower  even  the  most  resolute  resistance. 
Thus  they  abandoned  the  new  constitution  to  its  fate :  there  was  no  election  of 
taibunes  of  the  s<^diers,  nor  of  a  plebeian  consul ;  only  two  patricians  of  known 
moderation  were  chosen,  Lars  Herminius*'  and  T.  Virgmius  Cselimontanus,  men 
who  were  not  likely  to  abuse  their  power,  and  so  to  make  the  victory  of  the  pa- 
tiicians  insupportable. 

Thus  the  hopes  of  Duilius  were  altogether  disappointed,  and  the  tribuneship 
had  been  laid  open  to  the  patricians  for  nothing.  The  most  mod-  xh«T»iMni«ii«w 
etate  men  now  saw  that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  L.  Trebonius, 
one  of  the  five  plebeians,  was  loud  in  his  complaints  of  the  treachery  of  the  pa- 
tricians. He  then  proposed  a  law,*^  which  enacted  that  the  election  of  the  trib- 
unes of  the  commons  should  from  henceforth  be  continued  till  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ten  were  elected.  We  read  of  no  opposition  to  this  law  from  any  quarter ; 
the  patridans'knew  that  they  must  abandon  their  hold  on  the  tribuneship  if  they 
insisted  on  keeping  all  the  curule  offices  to  themselves,  and  probably  they  were 
anxious  to  leave  no  vestige  of  the  new  constitution  in  existence,  lest  the  commons, 
while  any  part  of  it  remained,  should  be  tempted  to  demand  the  whole.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  all  things  returned  to  their  old  state :  except  that  the  two  orders  were 
rendered  more  distinct  than  ever  by  the  positive  law  enacted  by  the  decemvirs, 
and  mtroduced  into  the  twelve  tables,  by  which  intermarriage  between  them  was 
strictly  forbidden. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  matters  should  so  rest.  The  moderate  con- 
sals  of  ihe  year  307  were  succeeded  by  two  men  of  a  different  a.u.c.m8.  A.c.444 
character,  M.  Geganius  Macerinus"  and  C.  Julius.    Immediately  i»triSIS.     *  ^^^"^ 

the  eommoiui  at  the  very  moment  when  they  in  a  single  day,  if  there  was  a  very  great  nun- 
were  oomplaining  of  DmlioB-s  conduct  ?  Where-  ber  of  candidates.  And  thus  the  tenses  aiebat 
e  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the  danse  appealed  and  recitabat  are  quite  right ;  for  they  enresa 
to  hy  Dnihas  had  been  inserted  by  him  m  his  the  defence  which  DuiUtis  was  in  the  Tumi  ^ 
£>niKrlaw,perhapBwithayiewtotheveryob-  makmgy  whenever  his  conduct  was  called  in 
1^  which  ne  now  proposed  to  gain  by  it ;  question. 

B^ioely,  the  seonring  the  admission  of  some  pa-  *  These  were  Sp.  Tarpeins  and  A.  Atemius, 

^ncuQs  into  the  number  of  tribunes.    And  the  the  consuls  of  the  year  800,  who  had  passed  the 

dftose  would  then  have  been  passed  without  law  '^Be  multea  sacramento.**    ^^t  IH.  65, 

iii^picioQ,  as  it  involved  no  new  principle,  as  and  Cicero,  de  Bepub.  II.  85. 

Blight  »eem  intended  merely  to  relieve  the  trib-  "  I^ivy,  III.  65.  The  consuls  at  this  time  cam* 

BQe  presiding  at  the  comitia  from  the  fearful  into  office  on  the  Ides  of  December.    DionysiiUi 

penaltY  of  the  law,  in  a  case  in  which  he  might  XI.  68.    Livy,  IV.  87. 

»  perfectly  innocent ;  for  it  might  not  be  in  "  I^ivy,  III.  65. 

lui  power  to  secnrd  the  election  of  ten  tribunes  "  I<ivy,  IIL  65. 
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we  bear  again  of  the  young  patricians,  as  in  the  time  of  the  dec^mTir  Appius 
and  of  Kaeso  Quinctins.     The  tribunes  in  yam  endeaVored  to  break  up  thdr 
organization,  by  impeaching  the  most  forward  individuals :  the  consuls  took  tbeir 
part,  and  repressed,  says  Livy,  the  combination  among  the  tribunes  without 
attacking  the  tribunitian  power  in  itself,  and  yet  without  compromising  the  dig- 
nity of  the  patricians.     This  can  only  mean  that  private  influence,  corruption,  or 
intimidation,  were  used  to  deter  the  accusers  from  proceeding.    Thus  relieved 
from  all  restraint,  the  patricians  went  on  more  boldly ;  violence  was  constantly 
offered  to  individual  plebeians ;  the  young  patricians,  organized  in  their  clubs^ 
supported  each  other  in  their  outrages :  and  even  the  tribunes,  far  from  being 
able  to  protect  their  constituents,  were  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  sacred  laws, 
insulted  and  assaulted.    The  commons.complained  that  they  wanted  tribunes  like 
Icilius ;  that  those  whom  they  now  had  were  no  better  than  mere  shadows.     It 
requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  man  to  act  the  part  of  popular  leader  against  a 
powerful  aristocracy.    Even  in  the  Forum  the  patrician  cmbs  were  now  the  strong- 
est party ;  so  great  is  the  superiority  of  youth,  high  birth,  tnuning  in  martial  ex- 
ercises, and  organization,  over  mere  numbers.    But  when  they  left  the  Forum,  the 
tribunes  were  but  individuals,  often  advanced  in  Ufe,**  with  few  slaves  and  no  de- 
pendents ;  exposed  in  their  own  persons,  and  still  more  in  their  families,  to  all  the 
insults  and  oppressions  which  wealth,  rank,  and  their  numeroiis  clients,  enabled 
the  patricians  to  offer.    Whose  spirit  would  not  be  broken  by  such  a  trial  ?    Who 
but  the  very  boldest  and  firmest  of  men  would  have  scrupled  to  purchase  secu- 
rity  in  private  life  from  such  constant  persecution,  by  withdrawing,  in  his  public 
capacity,  that  opposition  which,  after  sdl,  he  might  feel  to  be  hopeless  ? 

In  the  next  year,  a  member  of  the  Quinctian  house  was  chosen  consul,  T.  Quinc- 
A.  u.  c.  tot.  A.  a  tins  Capitolinus.  Accordmgly,  the  story  of  the  year  is  made  up 
^ac^HT^^  from  some  of  the  memorials  of  the  Quinctian  family,  and  is  a  mere 
i«hii  uw.  panegyric  of  the  consul's  great  qualities  in  peace  and  in  war.    The 

real  history  of  the  year  is  lost  almost  entirely;  it  is  only  said^  that  the  irritation 
of  the  commons  was  continually  becoming  more  violent,  and  that  impeachments 
against  individual  patricians  were  constantly  the  occasion  of  fresh  cont^ts  between 
the  orders.  Then  the  panegyric  succeeds,  and  describes*^  how  the  ^quians  and 
Yolscians  broke  in  upon  the  Roman  territory,  and  carried  their  ravages  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rome ;  how  there  was  no  one  who  went  out  to  oppose  them ;  and 
how  the  consul  then  called  the  people  together,  and  addressed  them  so  earnestly, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  all  mtemal  quarrels  were  suspended,  every  man  fol* 
lowed  the  consul  to  the  field,  and  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  enemy.  So 
ran  the  story ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  Fasti,  and 
the  annals  of  the  year  contain  no  record  of  a  triumph  obtained  by  either  consul. 
When  Quinctius  and  his  panegyric  disappear  from  the  state,  the  story  of  inter- 
u  c  I  A.c4a  ^*^  disputes  returns,  and  we  find"  the  Equians  and  Yolscians,  to- 

gether  with  the  Yeientians  and  Ardeatians,  again  threatening  Rome 

from  without.  But  the  new  college  of  tribunes  contained  a  man  of  resolution, 
0.  Canuleius,  and  one,  to  all  appearance,  as  wise  as  he  was  bold.  He  chose  that 
particular  reform  out  of  many  in  which  the  commons  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  in 

*  Shakspeare  has  truly  seized  this  point  In  cannot  expect  to  be  distingnislied  as  early  in 

the  oharaoter  of  the  tribuneship,  that  it  was  life  as  those  who  are  reoommended  at  once  to 

generally  held  by  men  of  mature,  or  even  of  ad-  public  notice  by  the  celebrity  of  their  family, 

vanoed  age ;  the  tribunes  who  oppose  Coriola-  Afterwards,  when  the  tribunes,  as  in  tho  casa 

nus  are  eldeiiy  men,  like  the  city  magistrates  of  of  the  Graochi,  were  chosen  from  families,  wliicb , 

modem  times;  and  the  aristooratic«l  party  taunt  though  not  patrician,  were  ^et  in  the  ni^hest 

them  with  their  want  of  strength:  "Aged  sir.  degree  noble,  young  men  might  be  elected  to 

hands  oJOT."     "Henotf,  rotten  thing!  or  I  will  the  office,  for  then  they  emoyed  all  the  aiisto- 

shake  th  v  bones  out  of  thy  garments."    So  the  cratioal  advantages  of  hereoitary  distinction,  al- 

popular  leader  of  Syracuse,  Athem^oros,  com-  though  their  office  was  still  a  popular  one. 

plains  of  the  youth  and  presumption  of  Her-  "  Livy,  m.  66. 

mocrates  and  nis  part^.    And  this  is  natural ;  **  I>ivy,  m.  66. 

for  he  who  has  to  make  his  own  way  to  fame,  "  I^^i  IV.  1. 
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which  many  of  the  patricians  sjrmpathized  with  them ;  the  repeal,  namely,  of  that 
hw  of  the  twdre  tables  which  forbade  connubia  between  the  two  orders.  Many 
families  must  haye  fek  the  hardship  of  this  law ;  for  mairiages  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  common,  and  as  they  were  not  in  the  highest  sense  legal,  the 
chiidrea  followed  the  mother's  condition,  not  the  father's,  and  were  not  subject 
to  their  Mher's  power,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died  intestate.  On  this 
pomt  there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling ;  bat  the  other  nine  tribunes,"  en- 
couzBged  by  Uieir  colleague's  boldness,  attempted  to  revive  the  question  of  the 
admi^n  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  and  they  proposed  a  law, ''  that  the 
consulship  should  be  thrown  open,  without  distmction,  to  the  members  of  both 
orders." 

Here,  again,  the  family  memorials,  and  the  annalists  who  compiled  their  narra- 
tires  from  them,  have  left  a  blank  in  the  story.  No  patrician  made  ,^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
Immelf  remarkable,  either  by  his  magnanimous  opposition  to  the  i^n.  tu  amiiiM 
coaunons,  or  by  his  patriotic  support  of  their  claims ;  no  memora- 
ble tale  of  outrage  or  of  heroism  was  ccmnected  with  these  events,  and  thus  they 
bare  been  passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  But  the  short  statement  of  Zonaras,*^ 
"that  many  violent  things  were  said  and  done  on  both  sides,"  acquires  something 
more  of  distinctness  from  the  mention  made  by  Florus"  of  a  tumult  which  broke 
oat  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  headed  by  the  tribune  Ganuleius.  It  seems,  then,  that 
ik  commons  again  took  up  arms,  and  established  themselves,  not,  as  before,  on  the 
Ayentine  or  tl^  Sacred  Hill,  but  beyond  the  Tiber,  <m  a  spot  easily  capable  of 
bdng  converted  into  a  distinct  city.  Thus  pressed,  the  patricians  once  mate 
yielded,  and  the  law  of  Ganuleius,  to  repeal  the  decemvirs'"  prohilntion  of  inter- 
marriages  between  the  two  orders,  was  carried  without  further  opposition. 

The  SQccess  of  Ganuleius  encouraged  his  colleagues ;  and  they  now  more  ve- 
hemently urged  their  law  for  opemnir  the  consulship  to  the  com- 

-^         D    X  xi.'  'j.  ®     -x    J        1  *  1  •    A  X    DiipotM  •boat  Ui«  taw 

mons.  But  this  measure  it  seems,  excited  a  less  general  mterest  r;^^  t^  u«  eoi. 
in  its  behalf,  while  it  awakened  a  yet  fiercer  opposition.    We  may  oSESl^p  TtL  mm- 


sappose,  however,  that  the  commons  again  occupied,  in  military 
order,  either  the  Aventine  or  the  Janiculum :  for  the  patricians  held  meetings 
amongst  themselves,"  which  neither  Valerius  nor  Horatius  would  attend ;  and  G. 
Claadius,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  family,  wanted  to  invest  the  consuls  with  full 
militaiy  power,  and  to  commission  them  to  attack  the  tribunes  and  the  commons 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Quinctii,  however,  so  said  their  family  accounts,  would 
bare  no  violence  done  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes ;  and  their  milder 
coanseb  led  to  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  contest.  The  consulship  was  to  be 
SQspeaded,  but  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  with  consular  power,  were  to  be  appointed^ 
and  these  might  be  either  plebeians  or  patricians.  What  was  to  be  the  number 
of  these  tribunes  is  uncertain ;  three  only  were  actually  chosen ;  but  Zonaras  says,*" 
tbat  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  there  were  to  be  six,  three  to  be 
ebogen  from  each  order.  Perhaps  the  number  three  had  reference  to  the  three 
old  tribes  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  and 
as  these,  in  the  division  of  the  centuries,  were  now  six,  the  sex  suffiragia,  it  may 
bare  been  intended,  in  like  manner,  that  after  three  patrician  tribunes  had  been 
elected,  three  plebeians  should  be  added  to  their  number,  like  the  first  and  second 
centories  of  the  three  tribes,  according  to  the  system  ascribed  to  the  elder  Tar- 
<I^Qs.  At  any  rate,  three  tribunes  were  elected ;  and,  as  Livy  declares,  three 
patridaDs :  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  L.  Atilius,  and  Gloelius.** 

■  livy,  IV.  1.  •»  livy,  IV.  6.    DionyBios,  XI.  66. 

, "  HoXXk  Mr*  ^AA^Xmv  Ka2  ^lata  IXfvtfv  r*  n2  "  VII.  19.    BionruoB  also  agrees  with  him, 

irmrrw.   Vn.  19.  XI.  60. 

TerUam  seditionem  incitoTit  matrimonio-  "^  In  the  3MLSS.  of  livy.  thia  laat  tribune  ia 

nun  di^taa,  ut  plebeii  cum  potriciia  jungeren-  called  "  T.  Celiua,"  or  "  CaliuB,"  or  "  C»ciliu8 ;" 

tor.  (^aitamultafiinmonte  Janiculo,  daceCa-  Ceoiliua  is  the  reading  followed  in  Draken- 

aokioj  tribuno  plebifl,  exanit.    Floras,  I.  S6.  borcVs  edition,  but  Bekker  has  adopted  the 

'  Livy,  IV.  e.  oorroction  of  Sigonios,  "  T.  aoelins."    In  Dio- 
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It  is  remarkable  that  two  out  of  these  three,  Sempronius  and  Cloelius,  were  chosep 
«.  ..   .    ...    fi'oni  families  especially  noted,  twelve  years*^  earlier,  for  their  vio- 

•p^inMBtofeoiMb  lent  hostiUty  to  the  commons,  and  for  the  great  strength  of  their 
**    *^  bands  of  associated  follower.    This  can  hardly  have  been  a  mere 

accident :  it  looks  as  if  the  patricians  had  made  every  effort  to  bring  them  for- 
ward as  efficient  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  which  they  were  preparing.  But 
again  the  details  are  lost ;  and  livy's  story^*  merely  relates  that  withm  three 
months  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  by  the  augurs  to  resign,  from  an  alleged 
religious  informality  in  their  election ;  that  there  was  then  a  dispute,  whether 
other  tribunes  should  be  elected,  or  whether  consuls  should  be  appoint^,  as  be- 
fore ;  that  T.  Quinctius  Barbatus,  whom  the  patricians  had  appointed  interrex, 
was  on  this  occasion  their  leader ;  that  the  commons,  feeling  that  only  patricians 
would  be  elected,  whether  under  the  name  of  consuls  or  tribunes,  thought  it  yain  to 
dispute  for  nothing ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  end,  two  consuls  were  appomted,  L.  Pa- 
pinus  Mugillanus,  and  another,  Sempronius  Atratinus^  and  all  mention  of  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was  thus  for  several  years  laid  to  sleep. 

Another  account^'  represents  T.  Quinctius,  not  as  interrex,  but  as  dictator,  and 
vuyios  Mcoonti  of  ^ays  that  in  no  moro  than  thirteen  days  he  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
thaw  tnoMetioM.       |^^^  ^jj^  |. j^g^  |j^j^j[  ^Qyfj^  ^g  officc.     And  as  we  find  the  record  of 

a  treaty  concluded  in  this  year  between  Rome  and  Ardea,  it  has  been  conjectured'*' 
that  the  patricians  may  have  availed  themselves  of  foreign  aid  in  putting  down 
the  opposition  of  the  commons.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  following  year  we  meet, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  name  of  a  new  patrician  magistracy,  the  censorship ; 
and  Niebuhr  saw  clearly  that  the  creation  of  this  office  was  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and  that  both  belong  to  what  may  be 
called  the  constitution  of  the  year  812. 

This  constitution  recognized  two  points :  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  principle 
Keweonatt  Hon  Cm-  ^^  ^^^  ^®<^™^™^  "^"^™^ch  as  thc  suprcmc  govemmcnt  wbs  again, 
•on,qiuMton^i«^b.  to  spcdk  iu  modcm  language,  put  in  commission,  and  the  kingly 
"°**       ~  powers,  formerly  united  m  the  consuls  or  praetors,  were  now  to  be 

divided  between  the  censors  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  secondly,  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  commons  to  share  in  some  of  the  powers  thus  divided.  But  the 
partition,  even  in  theory,  was  far  from  equal :  the  two  censors,  who  wero  to  hold 
their  office  for  five  years,  were  not  only  chosen  from  the  patricians,  but,  as  Nie- 
buhr thinks,^  by  them  ;  that  is,  by  the  assembly  of  the  curiae ;  the  two  quaes- 
tors who  judged  in  cases  of  blood  were  also  chosen  from  the  paUicians,  although 
by  the  centuries.  Thus  the  civil  power  of  the  old  praetors  was,  in  its  most  im- 
portant points,  still  exercised  exclusively  by  the  patricians ;  and  even  their  mili- 
tary power,  which  was  professedly  to  be  open  to  both  orders,  was  not  transmitted 

doms  the  MSS.  read  Kilms.  for  which  the  edit-  the  patricians  resisted  this,  and  finally,  to  sim- 

ors  have  corrected  KoUnot  (Qaintius,  or  Qoino-  plify  the  question,  got  rid  of  their  own  tribunes 

tins).     In  Diouysius,  the  common  reading  is  also,  and  returned  to  the  government  by  oon- 

%^$9u»v  ZtKcXtfr,  but  the  co^omen  enables  us  to  suls. 

eorreot  this,  and  in  the  Vatican  MS.  it  is  rightly  *•  Dionysius,  X.  41. 


But  the 
which  this 

wh^  WAS  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  866,  is  ex-  statement  occurs,  render  its  authority  extremely 

pressly  called  a  plebeian  by  Livy  himsel£    But  questionable. 

this  is  merely  the  same  question  which  occurs  *•  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  410,  Enrf.  Transl. 

with  respect  to  some  of  the  decemvirs ;  and  it  **  Vol.  II.  p.  894,  Engl.  Transl.    It  appears 

never  can  be  shown  that  there  were  not  some  that  in  after  times  the  election  of  the  censora 

patrician  houses  of  all  those  names,  which,  to  was  confirmed  by  a  lex  centuriata,  as  that  of  the 

us  in  the  later  history,  occur  only  as  plebeian,  other  curule  magistrates  was  by  a  lex  coriiLta. 

except  where  the  plebeian  fiunilv  had  been  nobU  Both  were,  then,  a  mere  formality;  but  Nie 

in  some  other  city  of  Italy,  ana  was  not  of  Bo-  buhr  infers  from  this  difference  oetween  tlie 

man  extraction.    Thus  we  do  not  hear  of  any  censorship  and  the  other  magistracies,  that  the 

rtrician  ^Elii  or  Csscilii.    It  is  more  probable,  former  was  originally  conferred  by  the  curia>, 

think,  that  tte  three  tribunes  first  chosen  and  confirmed  oy  the  centuries,  as  the  others 

were  patricians,  and  that  three  plebeians  were  were  conferred  by  the  centuries,  and  oonflnned 

to  have  been  added  to  their  number ;  but  that  by  the  curie. 
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to  the  tribunes  of  tihe  soldiers,  without  some  diminution  of  its  majesty.  The  new 
triboneship  was  not  an  exact  image  of  the  kingly  sovereignty ;  it  was  not  a  curule 
office,  and  therefore  no  tribune  ever  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  triumph,^  in  which 
the  conquering  general,  ascending  to  the  Capitol  to  sacrifice  to  the  guardian  gods 
of  Rome,  was  wont  to  be  arrayed  in  all  the  msignia  of  royalty. 

Bat  even  the  small  share  of  power  thus  granted  in  theory  to  the  commons, 
was  in  practiq^e  withheld  from  them.  Whether  from  the  influence  itoiae^naiityMngwi. 
<^the  patricians  in  the  centuries,  or  by  relififious  pretences  urged  •a  (^  «»■"<«• 
by  the  augurs,  or  by  the  enormous  and  arbitrary  power  of  refusing  votes  which 
the  officer  presiding  at  the  comitia  was  wont  to  exercise,  the  college  of  the  trib- 
mes  was  for  many  years  filled  by  the  patricians  alone.  And  while  the  censor- 
ship was  to  be  a  fixed  institution,  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  replaced, 
whenever  it  might  appear  needful,  by  two  consuls ;  and  to  the  consulship  no  ple- 
beian was  so  much  as  legally  eligible.  Thus  the  victory  of  the  aristocracy  may 
seem  to  have  been  complete,  and  we  may  wonder  how  the  commons,  after  having 
carried  so  triumphantly  the  law  of  Canuleius,  should  have  allowed  the  political 
rights  asserted  for  them  by  his  colleagues  to  have  been  so  partially  conceded  in 
theory,  and  in  practice  to  be  so  totally  withheld. 

The  explanation  is  simple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  ?  Unable  lessons  of  history. 
The  commons  obtained  those  reforms  which  they  desired,  and  they  cmM  why  ud*  wm 
desired  such  only  as  their  state  was  ripe  for.  They  had  withdrawn  «'«*^7  •■*"*»• 
in  times  past  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  it  was  to  escape  from  intolerable  personal 
oppression ;  they  had  recently  occupied  the  Aventine  in  arms,  but  it  was  to  get 
rid  of  a  tryanny  which  endan^red  the  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
to  recover  the  protection  of  their  tribunes ;  they  had  more  lately  still  retired  to 
the  Janicnlum,  but  it  was  to  remove  an  insulting  distinction  which  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life,  and  imposed  on  their  grandchildren,  in  many  instances, 
the  inconveniences,  if  not  the  reproach,  of  illegitmiacy.  These  were  all  objects  of 
nmversal  and  personal  interest ;  and  these  the  commons  were  resolved  not  to  re- 
linquish. But  the  possible  admission  of  a  few  distinguished  members  of  their 
bod  J  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  concerned  the  mass  of  the  commons  but  little. 
Thej  had  their  own  tribimes  for  their  personal  protection ;  but  curule  magistra- 
cies, and  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  patri- 
cians, or,  at  least,  might  be  left  in  their  hands  without  any  great  sacrifice.  So 
it  is  that  all  things  come  best  in  then:  season ;  that  political  power  is  then  most 
happily  exercised  by  a  people,  when  it  has  not  been  given  to  them  prematurely, 
that  is,  before^  in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  they  feel  the  want  of  it.  Security 
for  person  aad  property  enables  a  nation  to  grow  without  interruption ;  in  con- 
tending for  this,  a  people's  sense  of  law  and  right  is  wholesomely  exercised ;  mean- 
time, national  prosperity  increases,  and  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  intelligence, 
till,  other  and  more  necessary  wants  being  satisfied,  men  awaken  to  the  highest 
earthly  desire  of  the  ripenea  mind,  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the 
great  work  of  government.  The  Roman  commons  abandoned  the  highest  magis- 
tracies to  the  patricians  for  a  period  of  many  years :  but  they  continued  to  in- 
crease in  prosperity  and  in  influence ;  and  what  the  fathers  had  wisely  yielded, 
their  sons,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  acquired.  So  the  English  house  of  commons, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,^  declined  to  interfere  in  questions  of  peace  and  war,  as 
heuig  too  high  for  them  to  compass ;  but  they  would  not  allow  the  crown  to  take 
their  money  without  their  own  consent ;  and  so  the  nation  grew,  and  the  influence 
of  the  house  of  commons  grew  along  with  it,  till  that  house  has  become  the 
great  and  predominant  power  in  the  British  constitution. 

*  Zonans,  YII.  19.    It  might  be  a  oarious  origin  the  inferior  rank  of  the  general  who  bad 

question  whether  the  ovation,  or  inferior  tri-  gained  it,  rather  than  the  less  importonoe  of  hia 

unph,  in  which  the  conquering  general  walked  military  saooessea. 

on  foot  instead  of  riding  m  hia  ohariot,  was  not  ^  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  III.  p.  71.  el. 

fint  introdaced  in  the  case  of  a  tribune  of  the  1822. 
loUliers ;  and  whether  it  did  not  mark  in  its 
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If  this  view  be  correct,  Trebonius  judged  far  more  wisely  than  M.  Duilius ;  and 
the  abandonment  of  half  the  plebeian  tribuneship  to  the  patricians,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  the  plebeians  an  equal  share  in  the  higher  magistracies,  would  hairc 
been  as  really  injurious  to  the  commons,  as  it  was  unwelcome  to  the  pride  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  resigning  a  weapon  with  which  they  were  familiar,  for  one 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  wield.  The  tribuneship  was  the  foster  nurse  of  Ro- 
man liberty,  and  without  its  care  that  hberty  never  would  have  grown  to  maturity. 
What  evils  it  afterwards  wrought,  when  the  public  freedom  was  fully  ripened, 
arose  from  that  great  defect  of  the  Roman  constitution,  its  conferring  such  extrav- 
agant powers  on  all  its  officers.  It  proposed  to  check  one  tyranny  by  another ; 
instead  of  so  limiting  the  prerogatives  of  every  ma^strate  and  order  in  the  state, 
whether  aristocratiiuil  or  popular,  as  to  exclude  tyranny  from  all. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  812  TO  860— THE  CENSORSHIP,  AND  THE  LIMITATION 
OF  IT  BY  MAMEROTS  -ffiMILIUS— SP.  MiELlUS  AND  C.  AHALA—THE  QUjES- 
TORSHIP  LAID  OPEN  TO  THE  COMMONS— SIX  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  SOLDIERS 
APPOINTED,  AND  PAY  ISSUED  TO  THE  SOLDIERS. 


'*  What  can  be  more  instmctive  than  to  observe  the  first  principles  of  right  springinff  up, 
involved  in  superstition  and  poUnted  with  violence ;  until,  by  length  of  time  and  favorable  cir- 
oomstances,  it  has  worked  itself  into  clearness  ?" — Bitbes,  Abridgment  of  English  Histonr,  Book 
IIL  Chap.  IX.         ^  

The  period  of  nearly  forty  years  on  which  we  are  now  going  to  enter,  so  short 
a  space  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  so  long  to  all  of  us  mdividually,  includes  within 
it  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Whilst  at  Rome  the  very  form  and  tend- 
ency of  great  political  revolutions  cannot  be  discovered  without  difficulty ;  whilst 
military  events  are  wholly  disguised  by  ignorance  or  flattery,  and  whilst  we  can 
as  yet  obtain  no  distinct  ideas  of  any  one  individual,  nor  fully  conceive  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  mind,  Athens  is,  on  the  other  hand,  known  to  us  almost  in 
its  minutest  points  of  detail.  During  this  time  Thucydides  was  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  history ;  and  Herodotus,  after  having  travelled  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  was  making  the  last  additions  to  his  great  work  in  the  country  of  his  later, 
years,  on  the  soumem  coast  of  Italy.  Pericles  had  passed  all  of  his  glorious  life 
except  its  most  glorious  close ;  and  Socrates,  the  faithful  servant  of  truth  and 
virtue,  was  deserving  that  common  hatred  of  the  aristocratical^  and  democratical 
vulgar,  which  made  him  at  last  its  martyr.  The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Athens 
were  well  known  at  Bome ;  and  those  names  and  stories  of  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy,  which  their  dramatists  were  continually  presenting  afresh  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Athenians,  were  familiar  also  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  were  adopted  into 
the  language  and  traditions  of  Etruria  and  of  Home,  and  employed  the  genius  of 

*  The  aristooratical  hatred  ag[ainst  Socrates  is  who  politioaDj  are  most  lit  variance  with  each 

exhibited  in  the  Clonds  of  Aristophanes ;  and  other;  and  so  the  common  dread  and  hatred  ot 

the  famous  speech  of  Cleon  on  the  qnestion  of  improvement,  of  trnth,  of  principle — ^in  other 

the  punishment  of  the  revolted  Mytileneans,  words,  of  all  that  is  the  lignt  ana  Ii£»  of  man, 

shows  the  same  spirit  in  connection  with  the  has,  on  more  ttian  one  occasion,  united  in  one 

strong  democraticfu  party.    Pditical  parties  are  cause  all  who  are  low  in  intellect  and  morals, 

not  tne  ultimate  distinction  between  man  and  from  the  highest  rank  in  sodety  down  to  tht 

man  ^  there  are  higher  points,  whether  for  good  humblest. 
•r  evil,  on  which  a  moral  sympathy  unites  those 
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Italian  artists'  as  of  those  of  their  original  country.  But,  during  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  central  Italy  became  acquainted,  not  with  Atheman 
art  arlj,  but  with  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  arms.  The  Etruscans  heard  with 
deligbt  that  a  mighty  avenger  of  their  defeat  at  Cimia'  was  threatening  their  old 
enemies  of  Syracuse ;  their  cities  gladly  lent  their  aid  to  the  invader ;  and  the 
Bomans  must  have  heard  with  interest  from  their  neighbors  and  friends  of  Caere 
or  AgyIIa»  how  some  of  their  countrymen  had  done  good  service  in  the  lines^  of 
the  Athenian  army,  and  how  they  had  been  involved  in  that  sweeping  ruin  in 
which  the  greatest  armament  ever  yet  sent  out  by  a  free  and  civilized  common- 
wealth had  so  miserably  perished.  But  the  Romans  knew  not,  and  could  not 
bow,  how  deeply  the  greatness  of  their  own  posterity,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole 
western  world,  was  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  the  har- 
bor of  Syracuse.  Had  that  great  expedition  proved  victorious,  the  energies  of 
Greece  during  the  next  eventful  century  would  nave  found  their  field  in  the  west 
no  less  than  in  the  east :  Greece,  and  not  Rome,  might  have  conquered  Carthage ; 
Oreek,  instead  of  Latin,  might  have  been  at  this  day  the  principal  element  of  the 
kDgnages  of  Spam,  of  France,  and  of  Italy ;  and  the  laws  of  Athens,  rather  than 
of  Rome,  nught  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  world. 

Hie  period  now  before  us  is  marked,  as  far  as  Rome  itself  is  concerned,  with 
few  events  of  great  importance.  The  commons  retained  and  asserted  q«m^  ehanet«r  at 
those  rights  which  were  the  best  suited  to  their  actual  condition ;  *»••»««»«?«*«*• 
and  thus  became  gradually  fitted  to  desire  and  to  claim  others  of  a  higher  char- 
acter. But  for  the  first  important  advantage  to  their  cause  they  were  indebted 
to  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  Romans  of  his  time,  who  was  at  once  trusted  by 
them,  and  respected  by  his  own  order,  the  patrician  Mamercus  ^milius.  Nine 
years  aflter  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  Mamercus,  having  been  a.  u.  c  ai.  a.  a 
named  dictator,  to  oppose  a  threatened  attack  from  the  Etruscans,  ^'■ 
proposed  and  carried  a  law'  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  censorship.  That  office, 
in  its  powers  and  outward  splendor  a  lively  image  of  royalty,  was  held  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  Mamercus  ^milius  it  was  to  be  held  in  future  only 
for  eighteen  months ;  and  as  the  election  of  censors  still  took  place  only  at  inter- 
vals of  five  years,  this  magistracy  was  always  in  abeyance  for  a  longer  time  than 
it  was  in  existence. 

The  censorship  was  an  office  so  remarkable,  that,  however  familiar  the  subject 
may  be  to  many  readers,  it  is  necessary  here  to  bestow  some  notice  ^.^.o-jj^ 
on  it.  Its  original  business^  was,  to  take  a  register  of  the  citizens  ***** 
and  of  their  property ;  but  this,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  no  more  than 
the  drawing  up  of  a  mere  statistical  report,  became,  in  fact,  from  the  hu^e  dis- 
eietbn  allowed  to  every  Roman  officer,  a  political  power  of  the  highest  ipport- 
ance.  The  censors  made  out  the  returns  of  the  free  population ;  but  they  did 
more;  they  divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
senators,^  a  list  of  the  equites,  a  hst  of  the  members  of  the  several  tribes,  or 

*  In  spedmens  of  Ktriucnn  vases  and  freaooes  bj  Pindar,  F^th.  1. 140,  and  one  of  the  helmets 

Knn.  by  Micali  in  the  atlas  aooompanying  his  taken  from  the  enemy  on  this  dayj  and  sent  as 

Batory  of  the  Ancient  Peoj^e  of  Italy,  and  in  an  oflSaring  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  was  dis- 

tjuiepablished  more  recently  by  the  Antiqn*-  covered  by  an  English  traveller,  in  1817,  araon^t 

mc  oociety  of  Borne,  it  is  cnrioas  to  obsBrre  the  rains  of  Olympia,  and  bears  an  inscription 

Ik>w  many  of  the  sumects  are  taken  from  the  which  tdls  its  story,  "  thAt  Hiero,  the  son  of 

vtciyof  tnesi^^  ofTnebes,  and  still  more  from  Dinomenee,  and  the  Syracasans,  offisred  it  to 

^  of  Tray.  Hany  of  the  vases  on  which  these  Jove  as  a  part  of  the  Tyrrhenian  spoil  from  Ca- 

sabjeetB  ocoor  are  thought  to  be  aotnally  of  ma."    See  Bockh,  Corpus  Insoript.  Gr»c.  tom. 

Athenian  mazko£ictare ;  others  appear  to  be  Ital-  L  p.  84. 

in  iaiitations ;  but  both  equally  prove  that  the  *  Thncydides.  VII.  68. 

itories  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  were  well  *  ^^j,  IV.  24. 

hunwn.  in  Italy,  and  the  works  of  Grecian  art  *  Magistratiis,caisoribaramministerinm<nis-i 

*<loured  and  sought  after.  todiieque  et  tabulamm  cura,  cui  arbitrium  for- 

'  The  naval  vlotoiy  of  Coma  was  won  by  Hiero,  mule  censendi  subjioeretor.    livy,  IV .  8. 

the  brother  and  successor  of  Gelon,  over  the  '  See  the  accounts  of  the  census  in  livy, 

£tnucBns,  in  the  year  474  B.O.  Oljraip.  76-8.  XXIV.  18,  and  XXXIX.  48,  44.    See  also  Zo« 

U  is  commemorated  by  Diodorue,  XL  51,  trA  naias,  VII.  19. 
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of  those  citizens  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  voting,  and  a  list  of  the  senirians,  con- 
sisting of  those  freedmen,  naturalized  strangers,  and  others,  who,  being  enrolled 
in  no  tribe,  possessed  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  the  private  rights 
of  Roman  citizens.  Now  the  lists  thus  drawn  up  bv  the  censors  were  regarded 
as  legal  evidence  of  a  man's  condition :  the  state  could  refer  to  no  more  authen- 
tic standard  than  to  the  retiuns  dehberately  made  by  one  of  its  highest  magis- 
trates, who  was  responsible  to  it  for  their  being  drawn  up  properly.  He  would, 
in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judge  of  many  questions  of  fact,  such  as  whether  a 
citizen  had  the  qualifications'  required  by  law  or  custom  for  the  rank  which  he 
claimed,  or  whether  he  had  ever  inctured  any  judicial  sentence  which  rendered 
him  infamous  :*  but  from  thence  the  transition  was  easy,  according  to  Roman  no- 
tions, to  the  decision  of  questions  of  right ;  such  as  whether  a  citizen  was  really 
worthy  of  retaining  his  rank,  whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as  those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  censor  gave  a  definite  power  to  public  opinion,  and  whatever  acts  or  habits 
were  at  variance  with  the  general  feeling,  he  held  himself  authorized  to  visit  with 
disgrace  or  disfranchisement.  Thus  was  established  a  direct  check  upon  many 
vices  or  faults  which  law,  in  almost  all  countries,  has  not  ventured  to  notice. 
Whatever  was  contrary  to  good  morals,  or  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  Roman 
citizens  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  practise  :  if  a  man^*  behaved  tyrannically  to  his 
wife  or  c^dren,  if  he  was  gmlty  of  excessive  cruelty  even  to  his  slaves,  if  he 
neglected  his  land,'^  if  he  indulged  in  habits  of  extravagant  expense,*'  or  followed 
any  calling  which  was  regarded  as  d^rading,"  the  offence  was  justly  noted  by 
the  censors,  and  the  offender  was  struck  off  from  the  list  of  senators,  if  his  rank 
were  so  high ;  or  if  he  were  an  ordinary  citizen,  he  was  expelled  from  his  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  class  of  the  serarians.  Beyond  this  the  censor  had  no  power 
of  degradation  ;'^  for  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  could  not  be  taken  away 
by  any  magistrate ;  the  sentence  could  only  affect  his  honors,  or  such  privileges 
as  were  stnctly  political. 

Yet  the  censors  had  a  further  hold  even  on  the  aerarians,  nor  was  their  power 
pow«r  of  iiM  onun  ^"^*^^  ^  ^^®  degrading  a  citizen  from  his  rank ;  they  could  also 
oTwU«pioi»it^7!h!  affect  his  fortune.     It  was  their  business,  as  I  have  said,  to  make 

a  return  of  the  property  of  every  Roman,  and  of  its  value ;  for 
the  taxes  were  levied  according  to  tms  return,  and  here,  too,  its  evidence  was 
decisive.    Every  citizen  presented  at  the  census  a  detailed  account  of  his  prop- 

*  For  instance,  whether  a  man  ^^Uiming  to  be-  honorable  tribe  to  a  less  honorable,  bat  he  could 
long  to  one  of  the  tribes,  followed  any  trade  in-  not  remove  him  from  all  the  thiiiy-five  tribes, 
compatible  with  the  character  of  a  plebeian;  all  and  so,  in  effect^  disfranchise  lum.  And  yet 
retau  trades  beiziff  forbidden  at  this  time  to  the  the  expression  "  m  ararios  referri,"  is  eooiva- 
commons.    See  Dionysins,  IX.  25.  lent  to  ^*  in  Geritimi  tabulas  referri,"  and  this 

*  This  was  called  a  "judicinm  tnrpe."  and  is  a  well-known  designation  of  the ''dvitassino 
this  was  incurred  in  various  actions,  which  are  snffiafio ;"  for  Gellins  sajv  expressly,  that  *•'•  in 
specified  by  the  lawyers :  as,  for  instance,  if  a  has  tabulas  censores  referri  jnbebcmt,  qnoe  notsa 
man  were  cast  in  an  actio  furti,  or  vi  bonomm  cansisnffragiis  privabanL"  XYI.  18.  It  would 
raptorom,  or  tatelas,  or  mandati,  or  pro  socio,  seem,  however,  that  "triba  movere,"  and  <'  in 
&C.  See  Qalns,  Institutes,  IV.  S 182.  And  the  vrarioe  referre,"  were  two  distinct  sentenoas, 
disqualification  thus  incurred  was  perpetual,  and  that  the  former  did  indeed  only  imply  a  re- 
and  could  not  be  reversed  by  the  censors.  See  moval  from  a  higher  tribe  to  a  lower  (m  which 
Cicero^  pro  Cluentio,  42.  sense  it  probably  is  that  JHonysius  speaks  of 

"  Dionysius,  XX.  8.    Fragm.  Mu.  the  censors  as  removing  a  man  tls  r^s  rfly  ^£- 

"  A.  GelUus,  IV.  12.  ^«tr  f^Ut,  XVIH.  22.    Fragm.  Hai) ;  bat  that 

"  Dionysius,  XX.  8.  See  the  well-known  sto-  the  latter  was,  for  the  time,  equivalent  to  a  iu> 

rv  of  the  censor  Fabridus  expelling  Rufinus  from  didum  turpe,  and  deprived  a  dtixen  of  all  his 

the  senate,  because  he  had  ten  pounds^  weight  political  rignts ;  but  it  could  be  reversed  either 

of  silver  plate  in  his  possession.  by  the  censor's  colleague,  or  by  the  next  oen- 

**  A.%  for  instance,  that  of  an  actor.     See  sors.  But  the  question  concerning  the  serarianS| 

livy,  Vn.  2.  like  every  other  connected  with  the  censors  and 

^  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Livy,  the  centuries,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  frx>m  our 

XLV.  IS,  in  which  C  Claudius,  one  of  the  cen-  ignorance  of  the  changes  introduced  at  differ- 

sors  in  the  vear  684,  is  represented  as  denying  ent  periods,  and  thus  being  apt  to  ascribe  to  on« 

the  right  or  the  censor  to  deprive  ai^  man  of  time  what  is  applicable  <mj  to  another. 

his  vote:  he  could  remove  him  frtun  a  more 
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ert7;  he  stated  the  name^'  and  situation  of  his  landed  estate,  what  proportion  of 
t  was  arable,  what  was  meadow,  what  vineyard,  and  what  olive  ground.  He 
was  even  to  number  his  vines  and  olive-trees,  and  to  the  whole  thus  minutely 
described  he  was  to  affix  his  own  valuation.  He  was  to  observe  the  same  rules 
with  regard  to  his  slaves,  and  undoubtedly  with  regard  to  his  horses  and  cattle ; 
for  all  uiese  came  imder  the  same  class  of  re-s  mancipii.  But  the  censor  had  an 
unlimited  power  of  setting  on  all  these  things  a  higher  valuation,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  subjecting  them  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  Further,  we  have  in- 
gtauces*'  of  a  censor's  calling  for  a  return  of  other  articles  of  property,  such  as 
clothing,  jewels,  and  carriages,  which  were  not  returned  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  census ;  and  on  these  he  would  set  an  extravagant  valuation,  to  ten  times 
their  actual  worth.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  these  cases  there  was  any  remedy 
for  the  person  aggrieved :  the  censor's  decision  was  final.  On  the  return  of  tax- 
able property  thus  made,  the  senate,  in  case  of  need,  levied  a  certain  rate,  ordi- 
narily," as  it  seems,  of  no  more  than  one  per  thousand  ;  but  rabed,  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  to  two,  three,  or  four  per  thousand.  For  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  this  property  tax,  or  tributum,  was  mostly  a  war  tax,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state :  it  might  happen,  therefore,  that  no 
property  tax  was  levied,  and  in  that  case  the  censor's  surcharge,  or  over-valua- 
tion, would  have  been  inoperative ;  but  wars  were  so  frequent,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state  so  great,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  that  there 
was  probably  no  one  term  of  five  years  in  which  the  tributum  was  not  needed, 
and,  consequently,  no  return  of  any  censors  which  was  not  carried  into  effect. 
We  are  told  also  that  the  censors,"  on  some  occasions,  not  only  put  their  own 
valuation  on  the  property  returned  at  the  census,  but  also  fixed  the  rate  to  be 
levied  upon  it :  being  sure  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  to  have  their 
acts  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  been  influenced 
by  any  unworthy  motives.  y 

In  addition  to  this  great  power  with  regard  to  the  taxes,  or  tributa,  the  cen- 
lors  had  the  entire  management  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  «ed«iu. 

state,  or  of  ite  vectigalia."  They  were  the  commonwealth's  stew-  v^^^  ^  » 
ards,  and  to  their  hands  all  its  property  was  intrusted.  But  these  "^^ 
state  demesnes  were  ample  and  various,  including  arable  land,  vineyards,  pas- 
tures, foreste,  mines,  harbors,  fisheries,  and  buildings.  The  letting  or  farming  of 
all  these  belonged  wholly  to  the  censors  ;  the  harbors  ii^cluding  the  portoria  or 
customs,  which  appear  to  have  been  levied  as  a  harbor,  wharfage,  and  perhaps 
warehouse  duty.  They  were  thus  a  charge  paid  by  the  merchant  for  his  use  of 
the  state's  property ;  and  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  vectigal  as  opposed  to 
tributum ;  that  the  first  was  received  by  the  state  in  its  capacity  of  landlord  or 
proprietor,  tlie  latter  was  paid  to  it  as  a  political  society ;  the  vectigal  was  given 
by  the  farmer,  trader,  or  consumer,  as  the  price  of  some  commercial  or  econom- 
i(al  benefit ;  the  tributum  was  the  citizen  s  duty  to  his  country.  Besides  all 
these  sources  of  revenue,  the  state  claimed  a  monopoly  of  salt  ;^  and  the  right  of 

'  See  all  these  particnian  in  the  "  fonna  oen<  "  livj,  XXXIX.  44. 

ns^'^  pren  bv  UlpUn.  do  CenBibns,  lib.  ni.  "  Ut  vectigalia  popali  Bomani  sub  nutn  atqne 

qQoted  in  the  Digesti  Tit.  de  Censibas,  L.  4.  arbitrio  (censomm  essent).    Livv,  IV.  8. 

(lib.  L.  Tit.  XV.f  •»  The  salt  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 

"  livj,'  XXXIX.' 44.    Ornamenta  et  veatem  were  said  to  have  been  first  established  in  the 

ooliebrein  et  yehicola  ....  in  censam  referre  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius.    Livy,  I.  88.   Accord- 

jiusit : nti  decies  tanto  ploiis  qoam  ing  to  Gronovias^  excellent  note  on  the  well- 

qotnti  essent  aatimarentnr.  known  passage  in  Livj,  II.  9,  the  government, 

"  This  was  the  proportion  observed  in  the  in  the  early  times  of  the  commonwealth,  kept 

tribute  imposed  on  the  twelve  defiinltingoolo-  the  sale  of  salt  in  its  own  hands,  and  did  not 

JOfA  in  the  second  Pnnic  war :  JAvj,  XXlA.  16 ;  farm  it,  as  was  usaal  with  the  other  vectigalia. 

and  Kiebnhr  conclndes  that  it  was  the  ordinary  Bat  it  was  fanned,  and  the  price  at  winch  it  waa 

r&te.    "Three  per  thousand'^  is  mentioned  as  to  be  sold  was  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  year 

the  rate  fixed  by  Cato  and  Valerias  Ilaccas  in  548,  when  M.  Livius,  one  of  the  censors,  ao- 

theii  severe  cenaorBhip  in  568.    Livy,  XXXIX.  qaired  from  this  verycircamstance  his  nicknama 

**.  Salinator.    livy,  XXIX.  87. 
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selling  this  most  necessary  article  was  also  let  by  the  censors  on  thdr  own  terms ; 
fbr  they  fixed  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold  to  the  public.  Why  salt  was 
thus  considered  as  state  property  may  probably  be  explained  on  the  principle 
that  the  sea  and  the  sea-snore  belonged  to  no  man ;  and  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  supply  of  salt  comes  from  the  sea,  it  would  not  appear  unnatural  that  the 
state  should  take  into  its  own  hands  the  sale  of  a  commodity  so  xmiyersally 
needed,  and  which  was  derived  immediately  from  that  element  which  no  individ- 
ual could  clum  as  his  property.  At  a|lK.nrte,  salt  was  at  Rome,  as  afterwards 
in  France,  an  article  tnat  could  be  sold  only  by  the  government. 

With  these  almost  kingly  powers,  and  arrayed  in  kingly  state,  for  the  censor's 
robe'^  was  all  scarlet,  and  not  merely  bordered  with  a  scarlet  band,  elected  by 
the  curiae,  and  holding  their  office  for  five  years,  the  censors  might  well  seem  too 
great  for  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the  patricians,  in  retaining  an  office  so  ioi- 
portant  in  their  own  exclusive  possession,  seemed  to  have  more  than  compensated 
for  their  loss  of  a  part  of  the  military  tribuneship,  had  the  constitution  of  312 
been  really  acted  on.  It  was  a  most  welcome  law,  then,  to  the  commons,  when 
the  dictator  Mamercus  iBmilius,  in  the  year  321,  proposed  the  shortening  of  the 
term  of  the  censor's  i^c^'4o  eighteen  months.  Nor  did  the  patricians  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  measure ;  for  there  were  many  of  their  body  who  felt  that  a 
magistracy  held  for  five  years  could  be  accessible  only  to  a  few  individuals  of  the 
highest  distinction ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  patricians,  no  less  than  of  the  com- 
mons, would  be  sid)ject  to  the  power  of  the  censors,  without  being  ever  able  to 
exercise  it  themselves. 

The  greatness  of  tho  censor's  office  has  led  me  to  depart  a  little  from  the  chro- 
nological order  of  events,  and  to  anticipate,  by  a  few  years,  the  regular  mention 
of  the  ^milian  law.  I  now  go  back  to  the  year  312,  and  the  appointment  of 
consuls  in  the  room  of  tribimes  of  the  soldiers,  immediately  after  the  institution 
of  this  latter  office. 

Consuls  continued  to  be  appointed  for  the  next  four  years ;  but  a  memorable 
4.  u.  a  S18.  A.  c.  event  which  occurred  in  the  year  316,  again  led  to  the  election  of 
SLvfTSiSiSi'S  tribimes.  The  year  316  had  been  a  season  of  great  scarcity  :"•  a 
Bp.  Mauiia.  sDCcial  officcr  had  been  named  with  the  title  of  praefectus  anno- 

nee,  or  master  of  the  markets,  in  Qrder  to  relieve  the  general  distress ;  but  he  had 
been  able  to  do  very  little,  and  the  suffering  was  so  extreme  that  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber  in  despair.  In  this  state  of 
things,**  Sp.  Mselius,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  commons,  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  plebeian  centuries  of  knights  or  equites,  a  man  of  large  mercantile  dealings^ 
and  having  thus  many  connections  in  the  neighboring  countries,  succeeded  in 
making  large  purchases  of  com,  and  issued  it  to  the  poorer  citizens  either  at  a 
yery  low  price,  or  even  gratis.  He  thus  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  was 
followed  by  a  great  multitude*^  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  Forum  ;  so  that  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  attempt  to  win  a  share  of  the  consulship  for  the 
commons,  and  was  likely  himself  to  become  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  patri- 
cians, resoV^d  to  prevent  this,  procured  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
A.  n.  c.  SIC  A.  c.  iient  of  their  order,  T.  Quinctius  Oapitolinus ;  but  the  danger 
^'  might  be  only  delayed :  the  scarcity  still  continued,  and  Maelius 

was  gaining  fresh  popularity  every  day :  the  har\'est  was  still  distant,  and  if  the 
distress  became  greater,  the  mingled  despair  and  gratitude  of  the  commons  might 
overbear  all  opposition,  and  the  consulship  might  be  wrested  from  the  patricians 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.     On  a  sudden*'  it  was  announced  that  the  old  L. 

"  Polybitifl,  VI.  68.    And  a  oensor^B  ftineral,  "  I^vyi  IV.  18.    Zonaras,  VII.  20. 

ftmus  ooniBoriam,  used  to  be  voted  even  to  the  **  Zonaras  adds,  that  he  had  actually  provid- 

emperors,  as  the  most  honorable  and  magnifl-  ed  himself  -with  men  to  seize  the  Capitol,  and 

oent  of  any.    See  Tacitns,  Ann.  IV.  16,  and  other  strong  positions  in  the  city ;  for  this  most 

Xn.  2,  with  Lipsins^  note  on  the  first  quoted  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  iwoptcaro  ^p9* 

passage.        .  v^i, 

"  Ovy,  IV.  12.  *  The  senate,  according  to  Zonaras,  appoint- 
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Quinctins  Cinemnatus  had  been  named  dictator  by  the  consul  T.  Quinctias,  in 
consequence  of  a  meeting  of  the  senate :  the  dictator  had  made  C.  Serrilius  Ahala 
bis  master  of  the  horse ;  the  patricians  and  the  plebeian  knights**  had  occupied 
the  Capitol  and  the  other  strong  places  of  the  cit^  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  dictator  appeared  in  the  Forum,  with  the  array  of  his  four*and- 
twenty  lictorsy  all  bearing  along  with  their  rods  those  well-known  axes  which  de« 
noted  his  sovereign  power,  while  he  was  supported  besides  by  his  master  of  the 
horse,  at  the  head  ofia  numerous  body  of  the  younger  patricians  in  arms. 

The  dictator  took  his  seat  at  his  tribunal,  and  sent  C.  Ahala  to  summon  Mse« 
fius  to  appear  before  him.  As  master  of  the  horse,  all  the  mem-  h«  u  Mtto  dMih  vy 
beis  of  the  centuries  of  equites  were  under  his  immediate  aulhori-  ^'^^^ 
ty ;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  summons.  Mae- 
lias  saw  that  his  fate  was  determined ;  he  endeavored  to  fly :  his  enemies 
ehaiged  him  with  snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,"  and  endeavoring  to  repel  the 
hiigfats  who  were  pursuing  him ;  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Wat  Tyler  was  excused  by  his  pretended  insolent  be- 
havior to  the  king ;  and  AhaJa,  as  eager  as  Sir  William  Walworth  to  do  Lis 
work,  slew  Mselius  on  the  spot,  as  guilty  of  disobedience.  The  old  dictator* 
justified  the  deed  to  the  multitude :  **  Maslius  had  aimed,  not  at  the  consulshipj 
but  at  making  himself  king ;  the  master  of  the  markets  had  reported  to  the  sen- 
ate that  secret  meetings  were  held  at  his  house,  and  arms  collected.  To  meet 
this  danger  the  senate  had  appointed  a  dictator ;  he  had  purposed  to  try  Mae* 
lios,  and  judge  him  according  to  his  rallt  or  innocence  ;  but,  as  he  had  refused 
to  obey  his  summons,  and  had  resisted  his  own  immediate  commander,  he  had 
been  lawfully  slain."*  Immediately  afterwards,  treating  Mcelius  as  a  convicted 
traitor,  he  ordered  his  house  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  thus  the  stoiy  of 
the  concealed  arms  could  never  be  disproved,  for  no  time  was  allowed  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  conmions  to  search  the  house :  Mselius'  enemies  might  report 
whatever  they  pleased.  The  house  stood  under  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the 
Hamertine  prison,*  and  the  site  of  it  was,  for  ages  after,  called  the  iEquimse- 
1mm,  or  the  Maelian  level. 

Such  is  the  story  which  the  traditions  or  memoirs  of  the  Quinctian  and  Ser- 
rihan  families  handed  down,  and  which  the  annalists  adopted  on  t^.  MamMnia  •»  ib- 
their  authority.  Whatever  ambitbus  designs  Maelius  may  have  had,  *»^*  ^iitod^th. 
nothing,  even  according  to  the  statement  of  his  enemies,  was  proved  against  him ; 
and  his  aiming  at  the  consulship  would  have  been  a  sufficient  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  patricians  to  tempt  them  to  violent  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  charity 
was  so  little  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  splendid  munificence  of 
Mslius  is  in  itself  suspicious ;  a  time  of  great  distress  would  make  it  easy  for  a 
man  of  his  wealth  to  engage  a  band  of  armed  adventurers,  sufficient  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  Capitol  by  a  sudden  attack ;  and  then  his  popularity  with 
the  commons,  and  their  hatred  of  the  patricians,  would  have  rendered  him  ample 
senice.  However,  the  commons  were  indignant  at  his  summary  death ;  and 
there  is  a  ^m  and  confused  account  of  disturbances  consequent  upon  it.    Ahala 

ed  L.  Qnincfiiis  dictator  before  they  left  the  in  the  sex  Boffi'agiA,  or  patiioiiin  ^ntaries  of 

Benate-honse ;  and  they  did  not  separate  tiU  kniffhta  or  oaviUry.    Ana  so,  after  the  death  of 

evening,  that  the  result  of  their  measures  might  Meuoa,  Ahala  is  described  as  returning  to  the 

set  be  i>rematorely  known.    The  occupation  of  dictator,  **  stipatua  caterv&  patridorom  juve- 

tbe  Ckjpitol  during  the  night,  and  the  appear^  num."    livy,  IV.  14. 

Uioe  or  the  dictator  in  the  Forum  early  m  the  "  Dionysius,  XII.  1.    Fragm.  Mai. 

moniing,  ready  to  anticipate  whatever  might  *  I^^y*  I^«  15. 

IttTB  been  the  designs  of  Melias,  remind  us  of  *  **  Jure  ctesum  pronimtiavit,"  an  expression 

the  Doge  ^  Venice.  Gradenigo,  and  the  ener-  which  seems  as  technical  and  official  as  our 

getic  measnree  by  wnich  he  met  and  baffled  the  verdict  of  ^*  iustiflable  homicide."    Suetonius 

coigpiracy  of  the  Querini  and  ThiepolL     See  pronounces  tnis  same  judgment  on  the  murder 

Dam,  B.  VII.  of  CsBsar,  "Prsgravant  c»tera  fiiota  dictaqne 

*  Zonaras  says  that  the  Capitol  was  secured  ejus  ut . . .  jure  cffisus  existimetur."    C.  76. 

«ii  rfir  tniw.    This  may  include  the  plebeian  ^  Niebuhr.  Vol.  II.  note  928.    Bunsen,  Be- 

ceutoiies  of  knights,  but  it  oertidnly  applies  schreibung  aer  Stadt  Rom.  Vol.  III.  p.  4$« 

mainly  to  the  patricians,  who  were  all  enrolled  Varro,  Ioj^.  Lat.  V.  §  157.    £d.  Miiller. 
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was  obliged  to  leave  Borne  ;'*  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  instead  of  codsuIs, 
were  chosen  for  the  following  year :  thus  much  is  intelligible ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  patricians  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  the  immense  power  of  the  officer 
who  presided  at  them,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  natural  leaning  of  the  richer  pie* 
beians  to  the  side  of  Uie  patricians  in  a  time  of  distress,  when  the  contest  was  so 
likely  to  take  the  form  of  one  between  numbers  and  property,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  election  of  three  patricians,  and,  amongst  them,  of  L.  Quinctius, 
the  son  of  the  old  dictator.  But  still  the  greatest  number  of  votes  was  given  to 
Mamercus  ^milius,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  qusestores  parrid<£i  along 
with  L.  Valerius  a  few  years  before,  and  whose  popular  dictatorship  four  years 
later  we  have  already  noticed. 

There  was,,  however,  a  much  more  mysterious  story^  to  be  found  in  some  of 
Bcory  of  L.  ifimMiu  the  annaUsts  from  whom  Livy  compiled  his  history ;  that  L.  Minu- 
^^S^SJSr^Sui  ciusy  that  very. master  of  the  marlkets  who  is  said  to  have  given 
w<^»*>^  the  first  informaition  of  the  dangerous  designs  of  Sp.  Mselius,  now, 

in  the  disturbances  that  followed,  went  over  from  the  patricians  to  the  commons, 
was  chosen  by  the  ten  tribunes  to  be  their  colleague,  thus  raising  the  number  to 
eleven,  and  in  this  office  put  a  stop  to  the  dissensions.  Further,  he  is  said  to 
have  brought  down  the  price  of  com  at  the  end  of  three  market  days  to  one  as 
for  the  modius,*"  and  to  have  become  so  popular,  that  the  commons  presented 
him,  as  their  deliverer  out  of  misery,  with  an  ox  with  gilded  horns  to  offer  as  a 
sacrifice  ;*^  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  without  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
made  out  of  the  bronze  or  brass  coins  which  the  commons  subscribed  for  the 
purpose,  each  man  contributing  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  which 
was  still  of  the  weight  of  a  full  pound. 

Dion  Cassius  has  preserved  a  statement,  that  in  these  times  many  patricians 

BivuffkioBthUitoiT  ^**^'  ^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^  *^®  commons;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
^  '  from  this  time  forward  we  meet  with  none  but  plebeians  of  the 

name  of  Minucius,  although  patrician  Minucii  have  hitherto  occurred  several 
times  in  the  Fasti.  And  it  is  conceivable  enough,  that  if  any  man  had  wished  so 
to  degrade  himself,  as  the  patricians  would  consider  it,  he  might  have  done  it 
with  no  opposition  on  their  part :  nay,  they  would  have  at  once  cast  him  out 
from  their  body  as  an  unworthy  member ;  for  the  feeling  of  later  times,  when 
P.  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family  to  enable  him  to  stand  for  the 
tribuneship,  and  when  the  aristocracy  opposed  it  as  only  furthering  the  purposes 
of  his  ambition,  co^ld  not  exist  amongst  the  haughty  patricians  of  the  fourth 

"  Valerius  MaximuB,  V.  8,  S  2.    And  bo  Ci-  be  Pliny's  meaning.    Then  the  sale  of  Melina* 

cero,  de  Republic^,  I.  8.    OffenBio  oommemo-  com  at  a  cheap  rate  may  have  taken  place  in 

Tatnr  Ahalfe.    He  had  juBt  before  spoken  of  the  mean  while ;  and  if  much  corn  had  really 

*'  Camilli  exiliom,"  and  immediately  anerwarda  been  hoarded,  it  would  naturally  cause  a  great 

mentions  "invidia  Nasicee."    Now  offensio  is  reduction  of  prices  when  brought  suddenly  into 

in  itself  an  ambiguous  term^  and  may  si^fy  the  market  m  the  spring,  especially  if  there 


either  ezilium  or  invidia:  either  "  the  knisfor-  was  a  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  in  the 

tune  or  calamity  of  Ahala.'*  or  "  the  odium  cominff  summer. 

which  he  incurred."  But  tnen  this  odium  may  ••  Livy  mentions  the  ox,  Pliny  the  statne, 
have  induced  him  to  leave  Rome,  as  Nasica  XVIII.  4,  and  XXXIV.  11,  and  both  spediy 
did,  without  nndeiigoing  any  formal  trial :  and  the  place,  extra  portam  Trigeminam,  that  is,  on 
then,  when  his  party  was  strong  enougn,  he  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  northeast- 
may  have  returned,  according  to  the  statement  em  foot  of  the  Aventine  and  the  river.  But  as 
of  the  pseudo-Cicero  pro  Bomo,  c.  82,  and  this  Liyy'B  expression,  **  bove  aurato  extra  portam 
mav  have  been  called  a  return  from  banishment  Trigeminam  est  donatus,"  is  rather  strange,  hu 
without  much  exaggeration.  editors   have   proposed   various    corrections. 

"  Livy,  IV.  16.        amongst  which,  the  most  plausible  was  that  of 

"  Plin^,  Hist.  Nat.  XVIII.  A.  Livy  describes  Gronovius,  who  proposed  to  read  "  bove  et 

this,  as  if  Minucius  had  sold  at  this  rate  the  prato."     But  a  bos  anratus,  that  is,  aaratu 

com  which  MieiiuB  had  collected,  and  which  comibns,  was  given  by  the  consul  to  F.  Decins, 

had  been  confiscated  after  his  death.    But  Pli-  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  for  Barintf 


pnce.  11  he  proposed  a  law  to  fix  a  maximum,  have  dropped  out  m  Livy's  text,  d«ww» 
»  would,  of  course,  require  three  nundinn  to  *'  bove  aurato"  and  ^*  extra  portam  Tngem* 
•Upso  before  it  could  be  passed ;  and  this  may   nam." 
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centuiy.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  treats  these  supposed  passings  over  from 
one  order  to  the  other  as  mostly  fictitious,  and  invented  bv  plebeians,  merely  to 
claim  for  themselves  kindred  with  an  old  patrician  house  of  the  same  name.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  there  could  have  been  eleven  tribunes  at  once ;  but  it  may  be 
that  L.  Minucius  so  acted  in  concert  with  the  tribunes  as  master  of  the  markets," 
that  he  was  said  to  be  like  an  eleventh  member  of  their  college.  '  The  rest  is  suf- 
ficiently probable,  that  he  proposed  and  carried,  after  the  regular  period  of  three 
market  days,  a  law  to  fix  the  maximum  at  which  com  should  be  sold ;  and  this, 
in  a  season  of  scarcity,  when  the  evil  is  always  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  the 
eovetonsness  of  corn-dealers,  rather  than  to  natural  causes,  would  quite  account 
for  his  popularity. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  consuls  were  again  chosen,  and  continued  to 
be  so  for  four  years,  that  is,  till  821,  when  Mamercus  JBmilius  netaimup  or  u* 
TO  appointed  dictator.  His  law  for  abridging  the  duration  of  -««^»»^'-- 
the  censor's  office  so  ofifended  the  existing  censors,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Gega- 
nins  Macerinus,  already  known  as  a  zealous  partisan  of  his  order  in  his  consul- 
ship in  308,  that  they  degraded  him  from  his  tribe,**  and  rated  his  property  in 
the  census  at  eight  times  as  much  as  its  real  value.  The  commons  were  so  in- 
dignant that  they  called  aloud  for  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls ;  and  for 
the  next  two  years  tribunes  were  accordingly  elected  ;  but  still  no  plebeian  was 
chosen,  nor  even  any  patrician  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the  popular 
cause. 

Again,  for  five  years,  we  find  the  names  of  consuls  in  the  Fasti,  from  324  to 
328  inclusive.  But  the  power  of  the  commons  was  silently  and  tim  MboMi  «r  «• 
healthily  advancing ;  and  within  this  short  period  we  find  two  re-  S°grdi«'"iti!!S«^ 
m&r^ble  instances  of  it.  In  325,*'  T.  Quinctius,  a  son  of  the  old  JSSS  S^uT^SiX 
L.  Cincinnatus,  and  C.  Julius  Mento,  were  consuls.  The  ^quians  ^^' 
and  Yolsdans  had  united  their  forces,  and  assembled  a  great  army  at  their  usual 
position  on  Algidus.  A  pestilence,  nearly  cotemporary  with  that  which  visited 
Athens  so  fearfully  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  prevailed 
in  Bome  at  intervals  during  the  last  four  years,  and  had  carried  o£f  great  num* 
hers  of  the  people.  This  gave  a  sense  of  weakness ;  and,  to  increase  it,  the  con- 
suls, attacking  the  enemy  on  Algidus,  were  defeated.  Then  the  senate  resolved. 
to  appobt  a  dictator ;  but  the  consuls,  jealous  at  this  implied  censure  on  them- 
selres,  refused  to  obey  the  senate's  decree.  Some  party  or  family  feuds,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  were  most  probably  at  work  in  this  dispute  ;  and  it  was 
proposed  and  carried,  that  the  senate  should  call  upon  the  tribunes  for  their  aid. 
Niebnhr  thinks  that  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  to  propose  the  senate's  decree 
to  the  conunons,  that  their  acceptance  of  it  might  give  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
Utj's  story  is,  that  the  tribunes  threatened  to  throw  the  consuls  into  prison,  if 
they  per^ted  in  disobeying  the  senate.  However  this  be,  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  an  important  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  commons,  when  the  pa- 
tiician  senate  appealed  to  them  to  enforce  its  authority  over  the  highest  patrician 
iDagistrates. 

Again,  in  328,  when  a  war  with  Yeii  was  resolved  on,  the  tribunes  threatened" 
to  stop  tiie  enlistments  of  soldiers,  unless  the  question  of  going  to        ^^^^  of  •  ww 
var  w«pe  first  submitted  to  the  people  in  their  centuries.    The  *^'^}^^|,t!^S^**^ 
senate  had  considered  its  own  decree  sufficient ;  but  it  had  taught 
the  tribunes,  by  its  own  conduct,  not  to  regard  it  so  ;  and  accordingly  the  war 

*  Three  of  the  tribunes,  we  are  told  by  livy,  the  college,  mtut  baTe  gone  along  with  him  in 

had  taken  no  p«rt  in  proposinf  the  vote  of  the  his  meaanreB  aa  master  of  the  markets,  and  hia 

eommons,  which  rewarded  lunudus  with  his  acting  in  concert  with  them,  perhaps,  in  some 

(s  and  hu  statne,  but,  on  the  contrary,  con-  instances,  against  the  wishes  of  the  patricians, 

ti&aed  to  revile  him,  as  he  had  been  the  first  may  have  given  rise  to  the  atory. 

penon  to  give  information  to  the  senate  of  the  ''  Livy,  IV.  24. 

sapposed  treasonable  designs  of  Miclias.    But  "  livy,  IV.  26. 

the  othar  aeven,  oonatitating  the  migority  of  "  livy,  IV.  80. 
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was  proposed  in  the  comitiay  and  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  all  the  cen- 
turies. 

These  were  great  constitutional  points ;  another  matter,  deeply  affecting  indi- 
AC  ^<^^®»  ^^  ^®^  provided  for  by  a  law  passed  three  years  before, 
487.  uw  for'  •  flMd  which  fixed  a  definite  money  computation  for  the  fines  oP*  sheep 
SrZ^^diMp  and  and  oxen  commonly  imposea  by  the  consuls  for  contempt  of  their 
^  jurisdiction.    That  the  payment  of  these  fines  in  kind  would  be 

often  highly  vexatious,  is  obvious :  and  if  the  consul  were  allowed  to  fix  his  own 
rate  of  commutation,  it  might  bear  hardly  on  the  delinquent,  especially  if ,  as  is 
probable,  the  brass  money  was  now  beginning  to  rise  in  value,  so  that  the  old 
money  price  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  would  be  now  more  than  it  was  worth.  Cice- 
ro's statement^  is,  that  the  censors,  L.  Papirius  and  P.  Pinarius,  had  imposed 
their  fines  in  kind,  and  had  thus  seized  so  many  cattle ;  that  the  consuls,  to  re- 
lieve the  commons,  fixed  an  easy  rate  of  money  commutation,  at  which  the  cat- 
tle might  be  redeemed. 

From  the  year  320  to  841  we  have  tribunes  constantly,  with  the  exception  of 
A.  u  c  1  A.  a  ^^y  *^^  years,  uxstead  of  consuls.  In  381,  after  a  long  interyal,** 
«fti.  'N«wdMMBdte  we  again  hear  of  a  call  for  an  afraiian  law;  recent  victories  over 
""  *'        the  Yolscians  and  Veientians  had  added,  probably,  to  the  amount 

of  the  demesne  land ;  and  the  patricians  who  occupied  it,  either  paid  no  acknowl- 
edgment for  it  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  it  went  not  mto  the  national  treasury,  but 
into  that  of  their  own  order ;  the  commons  reaped  no  benefit  from  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  commons  had  to  serve  at  their  own  expense  in  war ;  and  thus,  as 
the  poorer  classes  could  ill  support  this  burden,  and  could  provide  themselves 
only  with  inferior  arms,  the  numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  mfantrj 
were  much  below  what  they  mi^ht  have  been*  Accordingly,  the  tribunes  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  a  division  of  a  portion  of  the  ^mesne  land  amongst 
the  commons ;  and  that  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder  should  pay  their  vectigal 
regularly,  and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers. 
Here  was  a  question  in  which  th^  mass  of  the  commons  were  interested ;  and  it 
was  likely  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this  contest,  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mons would  gam  some  of  those  points  which  they  so  longed  for,  but  which  were 
of  far  less  importance,  in  the  estimate  of  their  followers,  an  admission  to  the 
higher  magistracies. 

A  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  three  years  afterwards,  in  334 :  when 
A  u  a  SS4.  A.  c  patricians*"  themselves  proposed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

4bkTiM  oAMof  tiM  the  qusBstores  classici,  those  officers  chosen  by  the  centuries,  and 
S^^opta  to  om  quite  distinct  from  the  qusestores  parricidii,  wnose  business  it  was 
**'™*^  to  receive  all  money  paid  to  the  public  treasury,  and  to  make  all 

payments  from  it.  This  was  an  office  of  great  trust  and  dignity,  and  was  usu- 
ally regarded  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  senate ;  the  censors,  in  drawing  out 
their  list  of  that  body,  generally  «included  in  it  the  quaestors  of  the  last  five 
years.  Now,  as  wars  were  beginning  to  be  carried  on  on  a  greater  scale,  and 
were  attended  with  more  success  than  formerly,  it  was  desirable  to  have  two  new 
quaestors  to  accompany  the  armies  to  the  field,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  plun- 
aer  that  might  be  gained,  or  of  the  lands  that  might  be  conquered.  But  the 
tribunes  naturally  demanded,  that  if  the  college  of  quaestors  were  thus  increased 
to  four,  two  of  them  should  be  chosen  from  the  commons.  This  the  senate 
would  not  listen  to,  but  proposed  that  the  whole  number  should  be  taken  indis- 
criminately from  either  order.  When  the  tribunes  refused  to  accept  this  com- 
promise, having  learned,  from  experience,  that  such  a  pretended  free  choice 
would  always  end  in  the  exclusive  election  of  patricians,  the  senate  dropped  the 
measure  altogether.  But  the  tribunes  then  brought  it  forward  themselves,  andj 
after  long  disputes,  the  compromise  first  proposed  by  the  senate  was  acceptedi 

■  Livy,  IV.  80.  «  livy,  IV.  86. 

•  Do  KepublicA,  H.  85.  «  livy,  IV.  48. 
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and  the  qnaestorship^  with  its  four  places,  was  declared  by  law  to  be  open  alike 
to  the  patricians  and  to  the  commons. 

Here,  again,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  commons  as  an  order  was  great ; 
bat  the  inoividoals  who  had  sown  the  seed  did  not  reap  the  fruit ;  siqoi, a>mAib»  tm- 
for  agab,  owing  to  the  great  influence  of  the  magistrate  who  pre-  ^  iSLil^'Ji 
sided  at  the  comitia,  none  but  patrician  quaestors  were  cftosen.  ''*^^*^ 
Still  the  commons  waxed  stronger :  three  years  afterwards,  in  337,  an  agrarian 
law'*  was  passed,  by  which  fifteen  hundred  of  the  commons  received  allotments 
of  two  jogera  a  man  out  of  the  land  lately  conquered  from  the  a.  u.  c  ur.  ▲.  c 
people  of  Lavici.  But  a  larger  division  of  the  demesne  land  was  ^''' 
demanded,  and  in  a  quarter  where  it  could  be  enjoyed  more  securely ;  for  the 
colooists  sent  to  a  frontier  district  would  have  contmually  to  defend  their  new 
property  with  their  swords,  and  men  naturally  longed  for  a  division  of  the  old 
demesne  nearer  home,  which  every  new  advance  of  the  Roman  boundary  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  danger.  Tins,  however,  the  patrician  occupiers  of 
this  land  were  too  powerful  to  permit ;  and  the  contest  really  a.  u.  c.  t4o.  ▲.  a 
tamed  upon  the  disposal  of  the  new  conquests.  Thus;  in  340,  ^*'' 
Bols  was  conquered,  a  town  of  the  .iEquians,  not  far  from  Lavici ;  and  the  com- 
mons required  that  a  portion  of  this  new?y-won  territory  might,  at  least,  be 
allotted  to  them.  Even  this  was  resisted,  and  by  none  more  vehemently  than 
bjM.  Postumius  Regillensis,^  one  of  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  341.  He 
»mmanded  one  of  the  armies  which  were  in  the  field  against  the  ^quians,  and^ 
abasing  his  military  power  for  political  purposes,  he  threatened  to  visit  upon  his 
soldiers  any  display  of  feeling  which  they  might  have  shown  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed agrarian  law.  This  excited  universal  indignation,  which  he  heightened  by 
refusing  to  his  army  any  share  of  the  spoil  which  they  had  won  in  recovering 
Boise  from  the  .^fiquians.  Open  discontent  then  broke  out,  and  Postumius,  re- 
pre^ing  it  with  extreme  severity  and  the  most  merciless  executions,  provoked  his 
soldieis  to  a  mutiny,  in  which  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

A  crime  so  rare  in  the  Roman  annals  produced  its  natural  and  just  conse- 
quence, a  reaction  against  the  cause  which  appeared  to  be  con-  rroM«diii«  in  oom*. 
netted  with  it.  Consuls  were  chosen  instead  of  tribunes  of  the  «»«««« «^"«^ 
sddiers ;  and  the  commons,  to  whom  the  senate  had  given  the  choice  of  the 
judge*  in  this  cause,  commissioned  the  consuls  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of 
Postumius,  and  to  punish  the  guilty.  This  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the  curiae, 
and  the  judges  thus  appointed  fulfilled  then*  task  with  moderation,  so  that  the 
ioflnence  which  the  patricians  had  gained  by  the  whole  transaction  was  marked 
by  the  undisturbed  election  of  conirals  for  three  years  following.  But  by  that 
time  the  feeling  had  changed :  the  continued  opposition  of  the  patricians  to  any 
agrarian  law  seemed  a  more  present  evil  than  the  murder  of  Postumius ;  ana, 
vbfle  that  crime  had  been  duly  punished,  the  injustice  of  the  patricians  was  tri- 
Qupfaant.  It  is  dangerous  to  overlook  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  still  more  to 
tiy  to  force  in  its  old  direction  the  tide  which  is  beginning  to  turn.  The  patricians 
carried  the  election  of  consuls  for  a  fourth  year  m  spite  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
content ;  but  the  commons  were  so  roused,  that  in  spite  of  all  ob-  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  a 
stmctions  caused  by  the  presiding  officer,  they  elected,  at  the  ^^ 
open  comi^  of  quaestors,^  no  fewer  than  three  plebeians. 

Then  the  agrarian  law  was  demanded  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  three 

*  Uyj,  IV.  47.  ted  by  plebaiiuis  against  the  patrician  order ; 

*  Liyj,  IV.  49,  60.  it  wbb  tnen  an  act  of  moderation  in  the  senate 

*  "  A  plebe  oonsensn  ponnli,  oonsnlibus  n^  to  allow  the  offending  party  to  name  the  judge, 
^om  mandator."  IiyT,lV.61.  A  remark-  and  the  patricians,  to  whom  the  injury  had 
able  passage,  which  Nie  ouhr,  as  may  be  bui>-  been  done,  would,  at  any  rate^  requixe  that  tha 
Pw,  has  not  forgotten  to  appeal  to,  as  a  proof  nomination  -should  be  submitted  to  them  for 
^  the  identity  of  uie  populus  in  old  times  with  their  approyaL 

^patriciana.   It  would  seem  as  if  the  murder       ^  liivy,  IV.  6L  ^ 

of  Poetomias  was  ngatdbd  as  a  crime  oommit- 
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oontMtaboQtthaagi*.  ttibunes,  all  of  the  Icilian  family,  were  conspicuous  as  the  leaders 
fiaakweantiimMi.  q£  ^j^^  coDimons.  Thc  jcar  passed  away  m  these  contests,  but  the 
commons  insisted  on  having  tribunes  instead  of  consuls  for  the  year  foUowing ; 
and  this  was  consented  to,  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  nugatory  by  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  it,  that  none  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  of  that  year 
should  be  either  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  or  be  chosen  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
diers. Thus  those  candidates  being  excluded  whose  claims  were  greatest,  the 
patricians  once  more  succeeded  in  defeating  the  plebeian  candidates  of  less  name, 
and  in  obtaining  every  place  in  the  tribuneship  for  then:  own  body. 

Two  years  afterwards  came  the  issue  of  the  contest.  A  truce,  which  had 
A  u  c  M9  AC  ^^^  concluded  for  twenty  years*  with  the  Yeientians,  was  now 
JS'ioid^iP^nSiibJJ  ^^  ^^®  point  of  expiring ;  and  as  war,  rather  than  peace,  was  sup- 
•j'tritamlTof  iK"«>]I  posed  to  be  the  natural  state  of  things  between  two  nations,  un- 

less  some  express  treaty  was  mterposed,  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
truce,  hostihties  would  be  resumed  of  course,  unless  eithei  party  wished  to  i-e- 
new  it,  and  was  willing  to  purchase  its  continuance  on  the  enemy's  terms.  Rome 
DOW  felt  itself  much  stronger  than  Veii,  for  that  town  had  been  lately  torn  with 
internal  discords,  so  much  more  violent  and  injurious  than  those  of  Rome,  in 
proportion  as  there  was  less  of  equal  law  and  of  acknowledged  rights.  The  Ro- 
mans, therefore,  put  a  higher  price  on  the  renewal  of  the  truce  than  the  Yeien- 
tians would  consent  to  pay ;  and  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  This  was  the 
moment  for  the  commons  to  press  their  claims,  and  they  refused  to  vote  for  the 
law  unless  something  was  done  to  satisfy  them.  The  patricians,  looking  forward 
to  all  the  glory  and  dominion  promised  them  by  the  expected  conquest  of  Veil, 
or  yielding  to  the  power  of  justice,  at  last  gave  way.  The  vectigal,*  or  tithe, 
due  from  the  occupiers  of  the  public  land,  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ; 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  mode  good  by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon 
the  whole  people,  according  to  the  census  of  every  citizen ;  and  six  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers  were  henceforth  to  be  elected  annually ;  one  of  whom,  as  Niehuhr 
thinks,  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  to  perform  the  important  judicial  du- 
ties afterwards  discharged  by  the  prsetor  urbanus ;  the  other  five  were  to  he 
elected  indiscriminately  from  either  order.  At  any  rate,  six  tribimes  were  elected 
from  this  time  forwards,  and  this  increased  number  gave  the  commons  a  greater 
likelihood  of  seeing  some  of  the  places  filled  by  men  of  their  own  body.  And 
so  it  happened,  in  fact ;  but  for  this  the  commons  had  yet  to  wait  five  years 
more. 

Accordingly  pay*^  was  issued  to  the  soldiers,  six  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were 
A.  u.  c.  S60.  A.  c.  elected,  and  in  the  year  360,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
*^'  war,  the  Romans  began  their  vast  career  of  dominion  by  laying 

siege  to  the  great  Etruscan  city  of  Veii. 

^  livy,  IV.  55.  14,  that  it  waa  usual,  when  a  truce  was  nearly 

•  Livy,  IV.  68.    Livy  says,  that  in  the  year  expired,  to  negotiate  aa  to  the  terms  on  whidi 

848  the  truce  had  ab-eady  eicpired ;  and,  as  it  it  might  be  renewed ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not  is 

had  been  concluded,  according  to  ma  own  ao-  the  true  ez^hination  of  the  negotiations  tlut 

count,  in  the  year  880,  Kiebuhr  supposes  that  went  on  during  the  years  848  and  849. 

it  must  have  been  intended  to  last  only  twenty  *■  This  is  not  stated  by  Livy ;  but  aa  it  had 

CTclio  years^  of  ten  months  each.    But  we  find  been  the  great  object  insisted  on  by  the  tnb- 

tnat  hostihties  did  not  begin  till  850,  and  no  unes,  it  ia  natural  to  suppose  that  it  most  either 

one  will  believe  that  the  Bomans  allowed  two  have  been  granted,  or  at  any  rate  promised.  It 

years,  in  which  thev  were,  according  to  ancient  was  probably,  however,  paid  very  irregularlr, 

notions,  at  war  witn  Veii,  to  pass  away  without  and  hence  the  pay  of  the  soldiei^woold,  in 

attacking  their  enemy,  because  the  Veientiana  point  of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tax 

were  involved  in  civil  dissensions,  and  the  Bo-  or  tribntum. 

uiaus  were  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of  **  Livy,  IV.  69,  60,  61. 
their  weakness.    AVe  see  from  Thucydides,  V. 
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CHAPTER  IVIII. 

VABS  OF  THE  BOMANS  FBOM  800  TO  864^THE  -fiQUIANS  AND  VOISCIANS— 
THE  ETEUSCANS— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  VEU. 


taHvm  ris  fuktns  svietf^nwi. — ^Thtotdxdbb,  1. 18. 


Th5  internal  history  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  of  the  commonwealth  is  oh- 
Ecnre  and  often  uncertain ;  nor  can  we  venture  to  place  full  con-  rk»  fanic*  iihtocy  of 
fidence  in  the  detuls  of  events,  or  of  individual  characters.  The  SSnhiMhM^ 
family  traditions  and  funeral  orations  out  of  which  the  oldest  an-  ^ 
naltsts  compiled  their  narratives  were  often,  as  we  find,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  dealt  largely  in  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation.  Yet  still,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  they  were  a  check  upon  one  another ;  there  were  necessarily  limits 
to  falsehood,  when  fellow-citizens,  whether  individuals  or  parties,  were  the  suh- 
ject  on  which  it  was  exercised.  But  with  regard  to  foreign  enemies,  even  this 
check  was  wanting.  Every  family  might  claim  victories  over  the  ^quians  or 
the  Yeientians :  there  was  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  chronology  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  story  of  one  victory  and  one  triumph  was  fatal  to  the  truth  of 
others;  the  accommodating  annalists  found  room  for  slA.  The  account,  then,  of 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  cannot  he  trusted  impUcitly  in  its  merest  outline ; 
ve  have  the  highest  authority^  for  saying  that  victories,  and  even  triumphs,  were 
sometimes  purely  imaginary ;  a  year  which  is  filled  with  pretended  successes  of 
the  RoQians  may  have  witnessed  nothmg  hut  their  defeats.  We  are  reduced, 
therefore,  not  only  to  an  outline,  but  to  one  made  up  from  such  scattered  and 
almost  accidental  notices,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  Niebuhr  would  have  at- 
tempted, far  less  have  been  able,  to  restore  it.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
histoiv,  the  work  is  almost  done  to  my  hands :  it  were  endless  to  make  particu- 
lar acknowledgments,  when  scarcely  a  page  of  this  volume  could  have  been  writ- 
ten, had  I  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Nieouhr's  guidance. 

Our  last  notice  of  the  foreign  afifairs  of  Rome  stopped  at  that  disastrous  period, 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  JSquians  and  Yolscians, 
having  overrun  Latium,  having  occupied  many  of  the  Latin  towns,  voi!!?tetwMaaooHid 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  their  plundering  inroads  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  And  whilst 
the  Opican  nations  were  thus  formidable  on  the  side  of  Latium,  the  Sabines  made 
^nent  descents  into  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  and 
sometimes  spread  their  ravages  on  that  side  also  as  far  as  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  Such  nearly  was  the  state  of  things  about  the  year  300, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  Roman  fortunes.  The  next 
Bxtj  years  witnessed  a  wonderful  change ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  Roman 
power  had  spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  the  Opican  nations,  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Etruscans,  had  all  given  way  before  it. 

Of  these  three  enemies,  the  Sabines  were  the  soonest  and  most  effectually  re- 
pelled.   After  the  year  306,  when  M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  the  de-  ^^^^^^^^ 
lirerer  of  the  Roman  commons  from  the  decemvirs'  tjrranny,  is  pmm  with^a^  s*. 
said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,'  we  read  of  theni 

'  That,  namelY,  of  Gcero,  in  the  often  quoted      *  livy,  III.  62,  68.    Fasti  Capitoliui.    "  M. 

pttsa^  of  his  Brntiu,  o.  16.    "Malta  scripta  Horatius,  M.  F.  Barbatus.  de  Sabineis  (tri- 

not  in  eifl  (sciL  in  mortuorum  laudationibus)  umphavit)  Ann.  CCCIV.  VII.  K.  Beptembr." 
{OS  fiicta  non  aunt,  ihlai  triomphi,*'  Ag, 
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no  more  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  treaty  of 
some  sort  or  other  must  have  followed  this  yictory ;  perhaps  it  was  only  a  truce 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  which  may  have  been  continually  renewed  by  mu- 
tual  consent ;  the  EomaDS  having  enough  to  do  in  Latium  and  in  Etruria ;  and 
the  Sabine  youth  finding  a  field  for  their  enterprise,  by  joining  their  kinsmen  the 
Samnites,  who  soon  after  this  time  began  their  conquests  in  Campania.  Thus 
the  Roman  territory  along  the  left  banJc  of  the  Tiber  was  left  in  peace,  and  the 
frontier  of  the  commonwealth  on  this  side  remained  long  unaltered,  being  bounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  Sabine  city  of  Eretum,  which  was  situated  about  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome. 

A  far  more  obstinate  and  varied  contest  was  mamtained  against  the  ^quians 
^A  til*  jBavi  ^'^^  Volscians.  It  is  pretended  that  L.  Valerius,  the  worthy  col- 
Ms^voiBeiiLrAiJ  leairue  of  M.  Horatius,  sained  a  irreat  victory  over  them  in  the 
of  ▲.PMtamiM  Tuber-  year  306 ;'  but  m  dOO*  we  find  them  again  overrunmng  the  Roman 
*^  territory,  and  advancing  unopposed,  for  the  last  time,  as  far  as 

the  walls  of  Rome  by  the  Esquiline  gate.  In  that  same  year  T.  Quinctius  the 
consul  is  said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,  and  there  is  this  evi- 
dence of  its  reality,  that  the  Romans  established  a  garrison  on  the  enemies'  fron- 
tier at  Yerrugo  ;^  a  place  undoubtedly  on  the  Alban  hills,  but  whether  on  Algi- 
dus  above  Tusculum,  or  on  the  side  of  Yelitrae  looking  towards  Antium  and  the 
Yolscion  lowlands,  seems  impossible  to  be  ascertained.  From  this  time  we  hear 
of  no  general  efforts  of  the  JSquians  and  Yolscians  for  fifteen  years ;  but  in  324 
A.  u.  c.  3S4.  ▲.  a  the  united  armies  of  the  two  nations  again  appeared  on  Algidus,* 
*^  and  the  Romans,  in  alarm,  named  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  dictator 

to  oppose  them.  That  the  danger  was  great,  is  shown  by  the  dreadful  at(Mry  re- 
lated of  A.  Tubertus,^  that  he  executed  his  own  son  for  having  engaged  with  the 
enemy  without  orders,  although  successfully.  This  rigorous  observance  of  dis- 
cipline always  occurs  in  Roman  history,  when  the  Roman  arms  were  engaged  in 
any  contest  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous ;  and  thus  in  the  g^eat  Latin  war 
about  ninety  years  after  this  period,  the  act  of  A.  Postumius  Tul^rtus  was  again 
repeated  in  the  more  famous  instance  of  T.  Manlius.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans  aided  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force,  and  the  Opi- 
can  nations  were  completely  defeated.  A  truce  of  eight  years  was  concluded 
with  the  JBkjuians  ;^  the  power  of  the  Yolscians,  already  shaken  by  their  defeat, 
was  further  weakened  by  civil  dissensions ;  the  advocates  for  peace  and  war  pro- 
ceeding to  the  most  violent  extremities  against  each  other. 

Eight  years  afterwards,*  the  Opican  nations,  first  the  Yolscians,  and  soon  after 

■  livy,  m.  61.  the  year  888,  which  with  the  Roman  annidisU 

*  livy,  ni.  66.  is  wnolly  devoid  of  military  transactions,  waa 

*  livy,  IV.  1.  Indeed  devoid  of  Boman  victories,  bat  not  of 

*  Livy,  IV.  26.  defeats,  or  at  least  of  disasters.    For  Livy  be- 
"*  Livy.IV.  29,  mentions  the  story,  bat  wishes  gins  the  account  of  the  next  year  with  tho 

not  to  believe  it.  It  is  related,  however,  by  Dio-  words,  "  Non  dintias  fortana  JSqaia  indolsit, 
dorus,  XII.  64;  by  Valerius  Maximus,  iL  7,  i  qaiamblgaamvictoriam  Volscorumpro8a4axa- 
6;  and  by  Aalas  Gellias,  XVII.  21.  Gellias  plexi  fUerant.'^  Now  this  "  dubia  victoria^' had 
also  speaks  of  ''Posthomia"  or  *' Posthamiana  been  won  in  882,  and  the  expression,  **non  di- 
impena  et  Manliana,"  1. 18,  %  7)  althoagh  it  is  atlas  indolsit,"  would  imply  that  for  a  oertAin 
one  of  Livy 's  reasons  for  not  behoving  the  story,  time  fortune  had  fiivored  tn«  iBquians ;  in  other 
that  the  common  ];>roverbial  esroression  to  de-  words,  that  they,  encouraged  by  the  Volscians' 
note  power  arbitrarily  and  cruelly  exercised  was  success  in  882,  took  up  arms  themselves  in  the 
*'  imperia  Manliana  non  Postumiana.^'  following  year,  and  were  daring  that  year  mas- 

*  Livy,  ly.  80.  ters  of  the  field.    Thus  it  would  seem  that  a 

*  According  to  Livy,  the  iEquians  had  ob-  truce  of  ei^ht  years,  not  cydio,  but  common 
tained  a  truce  for  eight  years,  in  the  beginning  years,  had  oeen  observed  from  825  to  888 :  and 
oftheyear  825.  IV.  80.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  probability  is,  that  the  term  originally 
in  880,  they  are  described  as  suing  again  for  an  agreed  upon  was  five  years,  to  which  throe 
extension  of  this  term,  and  obtaining  an  addi-  were  afterwards  added ;  livy^s  mistake  oonaist- 
tional  truce  for  three  years.  IV.  85.  The  re-  ing  in  this,  that  he  supposes  the  whole  eight 
newal  of  hostilities  is  placed  in  the  year  884,  years^  truce  to  have  been  granted  in  825,  and 
Livy.  IV.  48 ;  but  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  that  the  three  years  added  in  880  were  an  ad 
ilioold  in  fact  bo  phiced  a  year  earlier,  and  that  dition  to  this  number. 
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the  Mqpms,  again  renewed  the  contest.  The  seat  of  war  was  wv  ca  um  Mv^m 
agaia  on  the  frontier  of  the  u£qnians :  and  there,  in  the  year  832,  Saf^Jc^yg.  Sf 
the  Romans  receiyed  a  check  which  we  may  not  improbably  con-  ""^ 
jectore  to  hare  been  a  serious  defeat.  But  four  years  afterwards,  in  836,  the 
people  of  LavicP  are  mentioned  as  joining  the  .^Equians,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
neir  enemies.  Lavici,  now  La  Colonna,  placed  on  an  isolated  hill  which  rises  as 
a  sort  of  outwork  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alban  cluster,  had  been  one 
of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  in  261. 
Since  that  time  the  conquest  of  the  Opican  nations  had  separated  it  from  its  old 
eonfederacy,  and  it  had  possibly  receiTed  an  .^uian  colony ;  but  it  had  hitherto 
taken  no  actiye  part  agamst  Rome.  Now,  however,  it  openly  joined  the  ^qui- 
aos;  and  its  soldiers,  tuter  havinflr  ravaged  the  neighboring  territory  of  Tusculum, 
encamped,  together  with  their  allies^  in  their  old  station  on  Algidus.  They  gained 
ooe  yictory,  but  it  was  speedily  retrieved  by  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus ; 
Lanci  was  taken  by  the  Romans,"  its  inhabitants  massacred,  expelled,  or  sold  for 
sbres,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  land  was  allotted  to  colonists  of  the  Roman 
commons.  This  was  a  decided  conauest,  and  gave  the  Romans  possession  of  an 
adrantageous  post  on  their  enemy  s  frontier.  The  victory  seems  also  to  have 
shaken  Uie  .^Iquian  confederacy ;  for  Bola,  another  town  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Latins,  but  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opican  conquerors,  was  allowed  by  the 
odier  i£quian  states  to  fall  unassisted,  and  another  important  post  was  thus  oc- 
cupied by  the  Romans.    This  happened  in  the  year  841." 

The  tide  had  now  turned,  and  as  ill  success  loosened  the  bond  which  held  the 
Opcan  nations  and  cities  together,  so  victory  strengthened  the  al-  ^.^^^ 
lifflioe  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Heniicans.  Li  842,  this  last  ^  F^t^^ilaL 
people  recovered  Ferentinum,"  one  of  their  towns  which  the 
Yolsdaos  had  formerly  conquered ;  and  as  we  hear,  in  two  following  years,  of 
the  ravage  of  the  Latin  and  Hemican  territory  by  the  enemy,  we  cannot  doubi 
that  all  tiie  three  confederate  nations  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  Opi- 
caos,  however,  struggled  vigorously ;  the  frontier  posts  of  Yerrugo,*^  and  of  the 
castle  of  Carventmn,^  were  taken  and  retaken ;  but  the  iEquians  sufifered  so 
much  from  having  the  seat  of  war  so  continually  on  their  frontier,  that  in  the 
rally  of  the  Opican  league,  which  took  place  in  the  year  347,  the  lowland  Vol- 
scians  appear  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  gathering-place  of  the 
anny  was  at  Antium.  For  two  years  nothing  decisive  happened  ;  but  in  349,'* 
the  Romans  opened  the  campaign  with  their  force  divided  into  three  small  ar- 
3B^;  and  while  one  threatened  Antium,  and  a  second  advanced  upon  Ecetras, 
laying  waste  the  country  on  every  side  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  the  third 
poshed  direct  for  Anzur,  or  Tarracina,  a  moat  important  place,  standing  at  the 
reij  end  of  the  plam  of  the  Pontme  Marshes,  at  the  point  where  the  Apennines 
of  the  Yokcian  highlands  come  down  close  upon  the  sea.  Tarracina,"  a  Tjr* 
^tenian  city,  had  be^i  subject  to  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  its  f^^  ub  r^rmiam, 
monarchy;  immediately  afterwards  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  <'^''^' 
^(^iaos,  and  from  them  received  its  name  of  Anxur ;  it  is  the  natural  gate  of 
|he  coimtry  round  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Campania  on  the  other,  and 
its  capture  would  restore  the  Roman  boundary  to  the  extent  which  it  had  for- 

*  livy,  IV.  45.  been  aUe  to  find  any  notice  of  the  place  in  West- 

°  livy,  IV.  47.  pbal's  work  on  the  neighborhood  of  Some. 

■  livy,  IV.  49.  »  livy,  IV.  69. 

■  Livy,  IV.  51-  "  It  was  probably  a  town  belonging  to  the 
^  LiTy,  IV.  56,  56,  58.  same  race  as  Ciroeii  and  Ardea ;  that  race  which 

■  LivY,  IV.  58,  55.  The  position  of  Garven*  may  be  called  either  Tyrrhenian,  Felaagian,  or 
^  and  of  its  castle  or  citadel  is  wholly  nn-  8ikelian,  and  which,  in  lancoage  and  religion^ 
Qovn.  Sir  W.  QellpatB  it  donbtfiiUy  atSocca  bore  so  dose  an  ajQSnity  to  Uie  Greeks.  Tarra- 
aiasimi,  a  high  pomt  on  the  Volsaan  high-  dna  is  mentioned  as  a  dependent  ally  of  Bom* 
'^  near  Core.  JBonsen  suggested  to  me  the  in  the  first  treaty  between  Borne  and  Carthai^e, 
high  groond  of  Monte  Ariano,  Mons  Artemi-  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  oomoKMft- 
fiu,  the  Bontheastem  summit  of  the  Alban  wealth.    See  Polybius^  III.  83. 

mUi,  which  rises  above  Velletri.    I  have  not 

10 
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merly  reached  under  the  Tarquinii.  Its  distance  from  the  front  of  the  war 
probably  put  its  inhabitants  off  their  guard,  and  it  yielded  to  the  sadden  attack 
of  the  Romans  with  little  resistance.**  Twenty-five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  survived  the  storming  of  the  town,  were  saved  alive  to  be  sold  for  slaves ; 
and  the  two  divisions  wmch  had  covered  the  siege  now  came  up  to  join  their 
comrades,  and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to  the  whole  army  without 
distinction.     Two  years  afterwards  the  Romans  invaded  the  Volscian  highlands, 

and  Artena,*'  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  looking  across  to  the 
Alban  hills  at  the  back  of  Algidus,  was  taken,  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  From  henceforward  the  attention  of  Rome,  for  some  years,  was  so 
much  engaged  by  her  wars  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  she  would  have  been 
well  contented  to  have  maintained  and  secured  her  conquests  from  the  JSquians 
and  Yolscians,  without  endeavoring  to  extend  thenu  And  now  was  proved  the 
advantage  of  the  occupation  of  posts  on  the  enemies'  territory,  and  still  more  of 
the  Roman  system  of  colonies.  When  Anxur  was  taken,  the  neighboring  TTol- 
scian  cities  seem  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  Rome  to  save  their  lands  from 
ravage ;  at  least,  there  was  a  free  intercourse  between  them  and  the  garrison, 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  scattered**  over  the  neighborhood  to  traffic  with 
Aazar  b  i«t  agaia  bj  thc  inhabitants  instead  of  plundering  them.  Advantage  was  taken 
■wpriM.  Qf  ^Yas,  and  Anxur  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  and  recov- 

ered. But,  as  the  Yolscians  are  not  charged  with  perfidy,  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  the  assailants  came  from  some  of  the  more  distant  cities,  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  truce,  or  that  the  truce  itself  was  concluded  only  for 
periods  of  a  few  days,'*  and  continued  by  successive  renewals ;  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  these  periods,  the  Yolscians  had  refused  to  renew  it,  whilst  the 
Romans  had  fully  depended  on  its  contmuance.  This  was  m  353,  and  two  years 
•  neoMMd.  ^^^^^^^  Anxur  was  again  recovered  by  a  fresh  surprise,  the 
*****  Yolscians"  neglecting  to  guard  their  walls  wliilst  keepinga  festi- 

val. It  was  recovered  just  in  time ;  for  as  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Y  eii  and 
the  neighboring  cities  still  continued,  the  Opican  nations  seem  to  have  renewed 
their  league,  and  made  another  combined  effort  to  retrieve  their  losses.  In  358,** 
the  Yolscians  were  employed  in  besieging  Anxur,  while  the  i£quians  were  sur- 
rounding Lavici :  had  not  the  Romans  possessed  these  two  posts,  the  enemy 
might  have  again  spread  ravage  over  their  whole  territory,  at  a  moment  when  a 
force  could  ill  have  been  spared  to  check  them.  As  it  was,  Anxur  and  Lavici 
were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  to  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans, 
who,  at  this  critical  period,  seem  to  have  sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Opican  nations,  for  all  the  Roman  armies  were  engaged  else- 
where. Whether  Lavici  was  taken  or  not,  we  know  not ;  but  in  the  next  year 
Yeii  fell,  and  then  the  ^qnians  and  Yolscians  solicited  and  obtained  a  truce.** 
Ron.,.  •rt.Mkk  '^^  Romans  availed  themselves  of  it  to  establish  a  new  colony 
«eoioii7«tvit«itk,oa  iu  thc  couutrv  conquered  from  the  ^quians,  at  Yitellia,"  not  far 

from  Fraeneste,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  gap  or  break  by 
which  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  is  there  interrupted.  They  had  found  the 
benefit  of  their  colony  at  Lavici ;  and  this  more  distant  settlement  was  made 

"  Livy,  IV.  59.  with  Athens,  when  Laoedsmon  ooodaded  the 

"  Lijy,  IV.  61.    Thepresent Monte Fortino,  peace  of  Niciaa.    Bee  Thuoydides,  V.  26,  82. 

according  to  Sir  W.  Gell:   and  according  to  "  Livy,  V.  18. 

WestphaL  also,  if  Artena,  Ortona,  and  Virtona  "  Livyi  V.  16. 

be,  as  is  probable,  only  one  and  the  same  place.  **  livy,  V.  88. 

I  learn,  foom  a  review  of  this  history  in  the  "  Livy,  V.  84, 29.    Sir  W.  Gell  places  Vitellia 

Dablin  Seview,  No.  XIII..  that  Nibby  fixes  the  at  Vahnonte,  in  the  situation  described  fn  the 

exact  site  -of  Artena  ut  a  place  not  more  than  a  text.    Westphal  puts  it,  bat  doubtfully,  immo- 

mile  on  the  southeast  of  Monte  Fortino,  where  diately  under  the  northeast  extremity  of  the 

the  remains  of  a  polygonal  wall  on  a  high  level  Alban  hUls,  on  that  shoulder  of  ground,  raised 

•pot  are  still  visible.  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Campagna,  which 

*  Livy,  V.  8.  connects  the  roots  of  the  Alban  mm  with  the 

"  Like  the  ten  davs'  truce,  which  was  all  that  Apennines. 
Ihe  Bceotians  could  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 
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proportionably  stronger ;  three  thousand  colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  it  instead 
of  fifteen  hundred.  But  the  JSquians  were  more  roused  than  daunted  by  this 
occnpation  of  Vitellia,  as  they  had  already  been  taught  the  importance  of  such 
eolooies.  We  hear  notliing  of  the  Volscians,  so  that  they  probably  remained  at 
peace;  but  the  ^quians,  though  alone,  dislodged  the  Romans  ^i^  ^, 
from  their  old  post  of  Verrugo,  and  in  the  following  year  sur-  **• 
prfeed  the  new  colony  of  Vitellia.  Four  years  after  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  whole  force 
of  Rome,  under  both  consuls,  was  once  more  employed  against  the  JSquians  on 
the  old  battle-ground  of  Algidus ;"  which  clearly  shows  that  the  ^quian  fron- 
tier had  again  advanced,  and  that  Vitellia  and  its  territory  were  lost  to  Rome. 
Ao  easy  victory  is,  indeed,  claimed  for  the  Roman  armies  in  this 
campaign,  but  the  contest  was  not  over,  and  its  issue  was  still  un-  toth«tiBMortb«oJ!E 
decided,  when  in  the  next  year  the  storm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion 
broke  upon  Latium,  and  crushed  both  of  the  contending  parties  ;  the  Romans, 
hovrever,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  ^quians  forever. 

Thus  in  her  long  contest  with  the  Opican  nations,  Rome  had  advanced,  indeed, 
from  her  depressed  state  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  century,  yet  had  r^h,  ^  tkk  *»f 
by  no  means  reduced  her  enemies  to  submission.  The  occupa-  *"***'• 
tioD  of  Anxxu*  on  the  dde  of  the  Yolscians,  and  of  Lavici  and  Bola  on  the  JBqui- 
an  frontier,  was  an  important  advantage ;  but  the  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement 
within  the  line  of  the  ^quian  highlands  had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  the 
^oians,  instead  of  defending  their  own  country,  were  still  able  to  fix  the  war 
OD  what  may  be  called  their  advanced  post  of  observation,  the  Alban  hills ;  and 
from  their  advantage  ground  of  Algidus,  could  still  overhang  Tusculum,  and 
tbreaten  devastation  to  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  was  in  the  opposite 
quarter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  Romans  made  the  first  import- 
ant addition  to  their  dominion,  and,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  days  of  their 
lings,  increased  their  power  by  an  accession  of  new  citizens  from  the  population 
of  the  countries  which  they  conquered. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  280,*  the  Veientians  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Romans  for  forty  years.  But  in  the  year  317  the  two  w«r.  wuk  v«ii  aad 
natbns  were  again  involved  in  war ;  whether  we  are  to  suppose,  '^■■* 
with  Niebuhr,  that  the  truce  was  to  last  only  for  forty  cyclical  years  of  ten  months 
each,  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  expired  three  years  before,  or  whether  it  was 
brought  to  a  premature  termination,  like  the  thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  which  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latter  seems  more  probable,  because  the  quarrel  is  espe- 
eially  said  to  have  originated  in  the  revolt  of  Fidenee ;  whereas,  had  the  truce 
been  at  an  end,  no  particular  cause  of  war  would  have  been  needed ;  hostilities 
would  have  been  resumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the  Anio,  is 
toed  by  a  line  of  low  hills  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.    On  sumiioo  ofndnm.  n 
ooe  of  these,  which,  like  all  the  hills  of  the  Campagna,  break  off  into  ii!y 'kep^fV^'tfiat 
cliflfe  on  their  sides,  stood  the  town  of  Fidenae,*  between  five  and  ""^ 
91  miles  distant  from  Rome ;  the  citadel,  as  some  think,  was  on  a  higher  point 


*  Liry,  V.  28.  modem  Villa  Spada,  just  five  miles  from  Rome ; 

^  =  LivT,  V.  81.    According  to  Biodorus,  Ve-  a  spot  which  b  now  shewn  to  strangers  as  the 

litns  and  Satricnm  revolted  from  Some  at  this  site  of  the  villa  of  Phao::.  Nero^s  fVecdman,  and 

period,  and  Circeii  most  have  been  lost  pre-  the  place  where  Nero  killed  himself.    Accord- 

viouidy  and  recently  recovered  again,  as  a  ool-  ing  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  Fidens  was  about  half  a  mile 

onv  Tas  planted  there  in  the  year  862.    It  ia  further  on  the  road,  and  its  citadel  stood  on  the 

clear,  from  this  statement,  that  the  Opican  na-  isolated  hill  of  Castel  Giubileo,  which  rises  im- 

Y'^  \^.  ™ther  roused  than  daunted  by  the  mediately  above  the  Tiber.    Westphal  says  that 

h11  of  Veii,  and  were  carrying  on  the  war  with  some  inscriptions  have  been  found  which  iden- 

Eome  with  unabated  vigor,  down  to  the  very  tify  the  spot.    If  so,  and  if  I  recognize  his  de- 

^c  of  the  Gaulish  invasion.    See  Diodorus,  scription,  the  excavations  in  the  rock  behind  the 

aIV.  102, 106.  Villa  Spada,  resembling  those  at  Snenton,  near 

See  chapter  XII.  Nottingham,  would  be,  probably,  the  tombs  of 

"  Westphal  places  Fidene  at  the  site  of  the  the  citizens  of  Fidens. 
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of  the  ridge,  separated  from  it  by  a  valley,  and  rising  immediately  above  the  river. 
Fidenae  is  described  as  an  old  Roman  colony,  established  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Romulus  ;^  other  accounts  call  it  an  Alban  or  Latin  colony,'^  while  it  is  repre> 
sented  as  having  been  originally  a  city  of  the  Etruscans."  It  is  said  also  to  have 
twice  revolted  from  Rome  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  been  twice 
reduced,  the  last  time  in  the  year  256,"  and  to  have  forfeited  the  half  of  its  ter* 
ritory  to  the  Roman  garrison  or  colonists  who  occupied  its  citadel.  All  that  can 
be  gathered  from  these  stories  is,  that  the  subject  population  in  Fidens  consisted 
chiefly  of  Etruscans ;  and  that  the  ruling  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  citizens  of  the 
colony,  were  Romans.  In  the  year  317,*^  from  some  causes,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  old  Etruscan  population  rose  against  the  Roman  colonists,  expelled 
them,  and  then  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Yeii.  It  is  added  that 
four  Romans,  sent  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their  revolt,  were  miu'dered  by 
them  at  the  command  of  the  Yeientian  king,  who  was  become  their  new  sovereign ; 
and  statues  of  the  men  thus  slain  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the  rostra ;  an  honor 
that  was  paid  two  centuries  later  to  the  ambasslidors  murdered  by  the  Illyrian 
queen  Teuta.  This  revolt  of  Fidenae,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  revolters 
by  the  Yeientians,  led  to  a  renewal  of  war  between  Rome  and  Yeii ;  and  the  seat 
of  the  war  was  removed  not  only  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  even,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  that  is  to  say, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome.  In  820,  however,  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,"  who  was 
appointed  dictator,  is  said  to  have  taken  Fidenee,  and  new  colonists  were  a^ain 
sent  to  occupy  the  place ;  but  in  329  we  read  of  another  revolt,  accompanied  by 
a  massacre"  of  the  colonists,  and  Mamercus  ^milius  was  named  dictator  to  meet 
thb  new  danger.  He  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Yeientians  and  Fidenatians, 
and  again  took  Fidenee ;  but  this  time  the  work  was  done  effectually :"  the  Etrus- 
can population  were  either  massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  town  and  its  ter- 
ritory remtuned  from  henceforth  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  same  time  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Yeientians  for  twenty  years." 

This  was  in  330 ;  but  m  the  year  348,  Livy  says  that  the  term  of  the  truce  had 
w«with  V  u.  already  expired ;"  so  that  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  in  this  instance 

"^     *  also  we  must  reckon  by  cyclical  years  of  ten  months,  and  that  the 

truce  was  only  concluded  for  sixteen  common  years  and  eight  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  were  so,  the  truce  must  have  expired  early  in  347,  for  there 
seems  no  foundation  for  Niebuhr's  conjecture,  that  it  had  not  begun  before  331 : 
it  was  surely  likely  that  it  would  have  been  solicited  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  FidensB,  and  concluded  early,  rather  than  late,  in  330,  much  less  can  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  delayed  till  the  year  following.  Besides,  we  read  of  no  ac- 
tual hostilities  before  the  year  350,  that  is,  till  the  end  of  twenty  common  years ; 
and  the  story  that  the  Romans  forbore  to  press  their  demands  on  Yeu  daring 

"  Compare  Livy,  1. 14  and  ST.  **  Livy,  IV.  17.    He  speaks  as  if  the  Boman 

**  Dionysins,  II.  58,  says  that  FideiUB,  "No-  colonists  had  revolted ;  but  iN^iebnhr   seenui 

mentum,  and  Crnstameria  were  all  of  them  Al-  right  in  supposing,  that  when  we  read  of  the 

ban  colonies,  founded  at  the  same  time  by  three  revolt  of  a  colony  in  these  early  times,  we  should 

brothers.    Yirffil  names  Fidenso  along  with  No-  nnderstand  it  not  properly  speaking  of  the  oolo- 

mentnm  and  Gabii,  and  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  nists,  bnt  of  the  subject  popnlation  who  arose 

Alban  colony.    Mn.  VI.  78.  and  drove  them  out,  ana  then  asserted  their 

"  livy,  1. 15.    Strabo,  V.  2,  %  9,  p.  226.  Plu-  own  independence,  or  connected  themselves 

tarch  makes  Fiden»,  Crustumerialand  Antem-  with  some  people  of  their  own  race, 

me  to  have  been  Sabine  towns,  Bomulus,  17.  *  Livy,  IV.  81.     The  ocmmon  editions  at 

Miiller  well  remarks  that  in  Udena  and  Crus-  Livy,  including  Bekker*s,  call  him  A.  Servilius, 

tumeria,  as  In  Borne,  we  find  traces  of  these  foUowinginthismostof  our  present  MSB.  Bat 

same  three  elements  of  the  popnlation,  Latins,  Qlareanus  says  that  most  of  the  MSS.  had 

Sabines,  and  Btruscans.     But  at  FidensB,  the  '*  Quintns."  and  that  *'  Aulus"  was  tiie  reading 

dose  connection  of  the  place  with  Veil  (to  which  of  Aldus'  iiS.,  which  he  followed  in  his  edition, 

place  it  seems  to  have  been  subject  or  depend-  Sigonius,  Glareanua,Fiffhius,  andDMkenborok, 

ent,  as  was  also  Capena),  seems  to  show,  that  allprefer  the  reading  " Quintua." 

previously  to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Bomans,  "*  Livy,  IV.  81. 

the  Etruscan  element  was  predominant.    See  "  Livy,  IV.  84. 

KiiUer's  Etrusker,  Vol.  L  p.  118,  861.  *  livy,  IV.  85. 

"  Pionysius,  V.  60.  "  livy,  IV.  58.  Tempus  indudamm  ezieraiL 
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ilie  jesar  348  out  of  magnanimity,  because  the  Ycjentians  were  distracted  by 
internal  factions,  is  suspicious  enough  to  tlirow  discredit  upon  the  whole  narra- 
tive wliich  involves  it.  It  is  fai*  more  probable  that,  as  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
dreip  near,  both  parties  tried  what  could  be  cained  by  negotiation.^  The  Bo- 
mans  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  ^quians  and  Volscians,  and  although  successful 
in  tlie  campaign  of  347,  yet  they  had  obtained  no  decided  advantage.  Thus  the 
Veientians  tried  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  till  they  should  see  the  event  of  the 
next  campaign,  but  as  that  was  unfavorable  to  the  Romans,  the  garrison  at  Ver- 
nigo  being  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Volscians,  the  Veientians  took  cour- 
age, and  refused  to  grant  the  Roman  demands.  The  next  year,  however,  greatly 
altered  the  face  of  afi&iirs ;  the  Romans  were  completely  successful  agamst  the 
Volscians,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Anxur :  war  with  Vcii  was  now  looked 
forward  to  with  delight,  the  commons  were  conciliated  by  the  grant  of  pay  to  the 
soldiers,  and  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  truce,  apparently  in 
the  spring  of  350,  the  Roman  people  voted  for  mstant  war  with  the  Veientians; 
and  the  military  tribunes  of  that  yeai^^  conunenced  the  invasion  of  the  Veientian 
tenitoiy,  and  the  occupation  of  fortified  posts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veii. 

Again,  in  the  year  following,  351,  the  Roman  arms  were  called  off  from  Veii 
by  the  Volscian  war,^  and  nothing  was  attempted  against  the  city,  nwriaflaofy^ii  um^ 
But  in  the  next  year  the  Volscians  were  quiet,  and  the  siege  of  *^ 
Veii  was  commenced  in  earnest.  livy's  expressions^  convey  the  notion  that  a 
double  line  of  walls  was  carried  all  round  the  city,  as  at  Plataea,  a.  u.  a  tu.  a.  c. 
the  inner  wall  to  blockade  the  besieged,  the  outer  one  to  shelter  *^ 
the  besiegers  from  any  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  part  of  the  other  states 
of  Etniiia.  But  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Veil,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell's  meas- 
urements,^ was  above  five -miles;  the  besiegers'  Hue,  therefore,  must  have  em- 
braced a  still  larger  space,  and  the  deep  valleys  with  rocky  sides,  between  which 
the  small  streams  of  this  district  always  flow,  would  have  offered  formidable 
intemptions  to  the  work.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  if  such  a  circumvallation 
had  been  completed.  Veil  must  have  been  starved  out  within  a  year,  instead  of 
reastiog  for  seven  years,  and  not  being  even  at  last  reduced  by  famme.  It  ap- 
pears rather  that  the  two  Roman  armies  employed  in  the  siege  established  them- 
selresin  two  separate  camps,  and  secured  the  communication  between  them  as  well 
as  thev  could  by  detached  forts,  intending  to  carry  on  their  circumvallation 
OD  each  side  from  their  camps,  as  the  Athenians  did  at  Sjrracuse,  till  it  should 
meet  and  effectually  inclose  the  city.  And  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  lines 
should  be  maiotained  through  the  winter,  the  Romans  now,  for  the  first  time, 
became  acquainted  with  war  on  a  greater  scale,  and,  instead  of  returning  home 
after  a  few  days'  service,  a'oonsiderable  portion,  at  least,  of  the  soldiers  were  to 
tmm  before  Veil  during  the  whole  year.  This  was  as  strange  and  unwelcome 
to  the  Romans  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  Peloponnesians,  but  the  national 
feeling  was  interested  in  the  war,  and  the  lines,  after  having  been  once  taken  by 
a  sally  of  the  besieged,  were  recovered  and  maintained  by  an  army  of  volunteeirs. 

Still  there  waa  no  complete  circumvallation :  Veii  was  open  and  accessible  to 
relief;  and  the  people  of  the  two  neighboring  cities  of  Capena  and  .  ••  ^  sm  a.  a 
Falerii,  being  at  ki^h  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  ^JA^S^"^*^ 
Veii  fej],  exerted  all  their  power  to  deliver  it.     They  attacked  the  '™^' 

Boman  lines,^  stormed  one  of  the  two  camps  which  formed  the  strongholds  of 
the  besieging  army,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  communications  of 
Veii  with  the  surrounding  country  were  carried  on  in  freedom. 

*  See  note  48  of  the  Uuit  ohapter.  description  of  the  Peloponnesian  lines  round 
V*  livy,  IV.  01.  Ab  his  primum  oironxnsessi  Phitea:  r6  rttxpt  c7x<  6fSo  ro^t  vcpi^tfAovr,  wfi4s  n 
Vttisant.  nXaroifiv,  cat  J  rcf  l^»9cv  air"A09v«i^y /Wei.    UL 

•  livy,  IV.  61.  21. 

^  livy,  V.  1.   Ita  moniebant  nt  andpitia  mn-  ^  See  the  oondnsion  of  the  article  "  Veii/*  in 

(dmentaessent,  alia  in  urbem— vena,  afiiB  firons  his  work  on  the  topography  of  Tlome  and  ita 

m  Etnuiam  spectana  anxiliia,  si  qna  forte  inde  vicinity, 

venirent,  obetmobatar.    Compere  Thucydides'  *•  Liv/,  V.  8. 
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For  five  years  after  this,  the  siege,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  made  but  little  pr<^- 

ress.    The  Romans  retained  their  camps  before  Vei,  as  the  Veien- 

lUtM  refiL  thdr  aid  tiaus  had  oncc  held  the  Janiculum ;  they  plundered  the  Yeientian 

territory,  and  by  their  advanced  position  protected  their  own.  The 
Capenatians  and  Faliscans  could  not  again  succeed  in  carrying  the  Roman  camps, 
and  the  Tarquinensians,  who  took  part  in  the  contest  in  the  year  356/^  and  ven- 
tured to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  were  repelled  with  loss.  But  this  interfer- 
ence of  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influaitial  of  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  not  the  immediate  neighbor  of  Veii,  was  probably  a  symp- 
tom of  the  dispositions  of  the  whole  Etruscan  confederacy.  A  great  council  of 
the  whole  nation  met  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,^^  the  Panionium  of  Etruria ;  the 
question  of  aiding  Veil  with  the  united  force  of  the  twelve  cities  was  debated  : 
but  at  this  critical  moment  the  attention  of  the  northern  states  of  the  league  was 
drawn  off  to  another  and  a  more  imminent  danger.  The  Gauls  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  were  overrunning  the  country  of  the  twelve  cities  of  northern  Etruiia, 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  With  such  an  enemy  so  near  them,  the 
northern  states  of  Etruria  proper,  Volterae,  Fsesulae,  Cortona,  and  Clusium,  were 
not  disposed  to  march  their  forces  away  to  a  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  to  leave  their  own  homes  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls.  Accordingly, 
the  southern  cities  were  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  only  Capena  and  Falerii  took  any 
part  in  the  final  struggle  between  Yeii  and  Rome. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  struggle  plainly  showed  what  Rome 
A.  u  c  t6»  AC  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  coalition  of  all  the  twelve  cities  of 
Sttod^JeteS^ifl*  E^^"^^*-  Two  of  the  Roman  military  tribunes^  were  defeated  by 
CMniuoinpp^tod  diel  thc  Faliscaus  and  Capernatians ;  one  of  them  was  killed  in  the 

battle  ;  and  the  panic  spread  to  the  lines  before  Yeii,  and  even  to 
Rome  itself,  where  the  rumor  prevailed,  that  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  was  on 
its  march,  that  the  lines  before  Yeii  were  actually  assailed  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  his  victorious  bands  might  be  expected  every  moment  to  advance  upon 
Rome.  So  great  was  the  alarm,  that  the  matrons  crowded  to  the  temples  to 
avert,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  then*  country's  peril ;  and  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.^*  The  dictator  thus  chosen  was  the  famous  M.  Fuiius 
Camillus. 

During  thirty  years  from  this  period  Camillus  was  undoubtedly  the  most  emi- 
Tb«  hbtory  of  tii*  fau  Q^^^t  mau  lu  Romo,  and  the  favorite  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
^tod^tii^*pS^  ^^^<^  made  him  their  champion  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need, 
'^'3^'  once  to  put  down  M.  ManUus,  and  again  to  prevent,  if  possible, 

the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws.  Nor  was  the  distinction  of  his  family  confined 
to  him  alone ;  one  of  his  sons  was  the  first  prestor,  and  another  was  twice  dicta- 
tor, and  twice  consul,  and  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Gauls.  But  in 
proportion  to  this  high  eminence  of  the  Furian  family,  was  the  exaggeration  of 
which  they  were  the  subject.  The  stories  told  of  them  were  so  popular,  that 
they  were  not  merely  engrafted  upon  the  brief  notices  contained  in  the  ^noine 
records  of  the  time,  but  took  the  place  of  these  altogether ;  so  that  it  b  uirough 

^  Livy,  V.  16.  point  snpplent  the  real  bistoiy,  that  JAvj  does 

'  Livy,  V.  17.    The  situation  of  this  temple  not  so  mach  as  mention  the  resolution  of  the 

is  unknown,  as  well  as  the  attributes  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a  dictator,  but  after  deacrib- 

goddess  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.    The  as-  ing  the  alarm  at  Borne,  and  the  prayers  of  the 

semblies  held  at  the  temple  were  composed  only  matrons,  he  passes  abruptly  to  the  le^nd^  and 

of  the  ruling  caste,  the  Frincipes  or  Lacumones  merely  says,  "&talis  dux  ad  exddium  lUias 

of  Etruria :  out  they  were  connected  with  a  re-  urbis  servandaque  j^atrie  M.  Furius  Camilliu 

ligiousfestival,  with  games  of  various  sorts,  and  dictator  diotus  ma^trum  equitum  P.  Come* 

especially  with  dramatic  entertainments;  so  that  Hum  Sdpionem  dixit."    V.  19.    It  appears, 

people  of  all  ranks  came  together  on  these  so-  however,  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  aooord- 

lemnities,  and  the  concourse  attracted  traders  ing  to  the  Fasti  Gapitolini,  was  not  P.  Come- 

^m  foreign  countries,  as  to  a  &vorable  oppor-  lius  Scipio,  but   r.  Cornelius   Kalugnnensis. 

tnnity  of  carrying  on  tneir  traffic.  See  the  "  Frammenti  nuovi,"  published   by 

«tivy,V.18.  BorghesL 

^  So  strangely  does  the  poetical  story  at  this 
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the  Greek  writers  only  that  we  can  learn  the  real  issue  of  the  Gaulio  invasion, 
and  the  history  of  the  taking  of  Veii  has  not  been  preserved  at  all.  That  the 
beantifiil  and  romantic  story  of  the  fall  of  Yeii  belongs  entu-ely  to  the  traditions 
aod  funeral  orations  of  the  Furian  family,  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  events,  even 
of  the  very  last  year  of  the  war,  are  related  historically  down  to  the  very  time 
of  the  appointment  of  Camillas  to  the  dictatorship  ;  but  then  the  history  sud- 
denly vanishes,  and  a  mere  romance  succeeds  in  its  place  wherever  the  actions 
of  Camillus  are  the  subject,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  fragments  of  au- 
thentic history,  where  the  stoiy  relates  to  the  actions  of  other  persons.  Thus 
we  do  not  really  know  how  Veii  fell,  or  by  what  means  a  contest  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  359,  wore  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  was,  before  the  end 
of  that  same  year,  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  It  is  mentioned*^  that 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
joined  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force  as  soon  as  Camillus  was  made  dictator. 
Probably  the  defeat  sustained  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  the  fear  lest  all 
Etmria  should  combme  to  relieve  Yeii,  if  any  accident  ihould  turn  the  stream  of 
the  Gaulish  invasion  upon  other  countries,  convinced  tbe  Bomans  that  they  must 
make  the  most  of  the  present  moment,  whilst  the  Etruscans  still  stood  aloof. 
An  overpowering  army  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  was  brought  against  Veii ; 
the  siege  of  Plataea  shows  what  great  works  for  the  reduction  of  a  town  could  be 
completed  withm  a  short  time  by  the  muted  labor  of  a  multitude  of  hands :  a  mound 
might  be  earned  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  walls ;  or  their  foimdations  might  be  im« 
dermined,  and  a  breach  opened  in  an  instant ;  or,  in  the  wide  extent  of  Veii,  some 
iU-gnarded  spot  might  bie  found,  by  which  the  enemy  might  effect  an  entrance 
without  opposition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  manner  of  the  real  capture  of  the 
place  is  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  859,  after  a  war  of 
nine  years,  this  old  antagonist  of  Rome,  the  large,  the  wealthy,  and  powerful 
eity  of  Veii,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  political  existence  of  its  people 
destroyed  forever. 

But  before  we  finally  quit  the  poetical  legends  of  the  early  Roman  history,  the 
last  of  them,  and  not  the  least  beautiful,  that  which  relates  to  the  jyurmoe*  b«tw««D  um 
M  of  Veil,  must  find  ite  place  in  this  narrative.  In  the  Ufe  of  ?SSSw2SSi.'51t: 
Camillus  there  meet  two  distinct  kmds  of  fiction,  equally  remote  ««»*»/ "^^^ 
from  historical  truth,  but  in  all  other  respects  most  opposite  to  one  another :  the 
one  imaginative,  but  honest,  playing,  it  is  true,  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  con- 
rerdng  them  into  a  wholly  different  form,  but  addressing  itself  also  to  a  different 
part  of  the  mind  ;  not  professing  to  impart  exact  knowledge,  but  to  delight,  to 
quicken,  and  to  raise  the  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble  ;  the  other, 
tame  and  fraudulent,  dehberately  corrupting  truth  in  order  to  minister  to  national 
or  individual  vanity,  pretending  to  describe  actual  events,  but  substituting  in  the 
place  of  reality  tne  representations  of  interested  or  servile  falsehood.  To  the 
former  of  these  classes  belongs  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Veii ;  to  the  latter  the 
interpolation  of  the  pretended  victory  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls.  The  stories 
of  the  former  kind,  as  innocent  as  they  are  delightful,  I  have  thought  it  an  irrev- 
erence to  neglect ;  the  fabrications  of  the  latter  sort,  which  are  the  peculiar  dis- 
grace of  Roman  history,  it  is  best  to  pass  over  in  total  silence,  that  they  may,  if 
possible,  be  consigned  to  perpetual  oblivion. 

The  poetical  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  is  as  follows : 

For  seven  years  and  more  the  Romans  had  been  besieging  Veii.  Now  the 
summer  was  far  advanced,'^  and  all  the  springs  and  rivers  were  po^umi  ttoiy  of  th« 
very  low ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Alba  be-  ^ Mt^'^UtSlu^ 
gan  to  rise;  and  they  rose  above  its  banks,  and  covered  the  ^'"^ 
fields  and  houses  by  the  water-side ;  and  still  they  rose  higher  and  higher,  tiU 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  hills  which  surrounded  the  lake  as  with  a  wall,  and 

*Livy,  y.  19.  *^  PionyBinB,  Xn.  U.    Fragm.  MaL 
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tbej  overflowed  where  the  hills  were  lowest ;  and  behold,  the  water  of  the  lake 
poured  down  in  a  mighty  torrent  into  the  plain  beyond.  When  the  Romans 
found  that  the  sacrifices"  which  they  offered  to  the  gods  and  powers  of  the 
place  were  of  no  avail,  and  their  prophets  knew  not  what  counsel  to  give  them, 
and  the  lake  still  continued  to  overflow  the  hills  and  to  pour  down  into  the  plain 
below,  then  they  sent  over  the  sea,  to  Delphi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  which  was  famous  in  every  land. 

So  the  messengers  were  sent  to  Delphi,  And  meanwhile  the  report  of  the 
A  ii«t  of  veu  de  ^^^crflowiug  of  tho  lake  was  much  talked  of ;  so  that  the  people 
gjS^i^m«.i»g  5  of  Veii  heard  of  it.    Now  there  was  an  old  Veientian,"  who  was 

skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  Fates,  and  it  chanced  that  he  was 
talking  from  the  walls  with  a  Roman  centurion  whom  he  had  known  before  in  the 
days  of  peace ;  and  the  Roman  spoke  of  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon  Yeii, 
and  was  sorry  for  the  old  man  his  friend ;  but  the  old  man  laughed  and  said  : 
*'  Ah !  ye  think  to  take  Veil ;  but  ye  shall  not  take  it  till  the  waters  of  the  lake 
of  Alba  are  all  spent,  and  flow  out  into  the  sea  no  more."  Wbin  the  Roman 
heard  this  he  was  much  moved  by  it,  for  he  knew  that  the  dd  man  was  a 
prophet ;  and  the  next  day  he  came  again  to  talk  with  the  old  man,  and  he  en- 
ticed him  to  come  out  of  the  city,  and  to  go  aside  with  him  to  a  lonely  place, 
saying  that  he  had  a  certain  matter  of  his  own,  concerning  which  he  desired  to 
know  the  secrets  of  fate.  And  while  they  were  talking  together,  he  seized  the 
old  man,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  brought  him  before  the 

§enerals  ;  and  the  generals  sent  him  to  Rome  to  the  senate.  Then  the  old  man 
eclared  all  that  was  in  the  Fates  concerning  the  overflow  of  the  lake  of  Alba ; 
and  he  told  the  senate  what  thev  were  to  do  with  the  water,  that  it  might  cease 
to  flow  into  the  sea :  **  If  the  lake  overflow,  and  its  waters  run  out  into  the  sea, 
woe  unto  Rome ;  but  if  it  be  drawn  off,  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no  longer, 
then  it  is  woe  unto  Yeii."  But  the  senate  would  not  listen  to  the  old  man's 
words,  till  the  messengers  should  come  back  from  Delphi. 

After  a  time  the  messengers  came  back,  and  the  answer  of  the  god  agreed  in 

Til.  p dig  all  things  with  the  words  of  the  old  man  of  Veii.     For  it  said,** 

SddSiJ^ff^iiS  " Se©  that  the  waters  be  not  confined  within  the  basin  of  the 
ofUi«i«k«.  jgjjg .  gg^  ^Yiot  they  take  not  their  own  course  and  run  into  the 

sea.  Thou  shalt  let  the  water  out  of  the  lake,  and  thou  shalt  turn  it  to  the  wa- 
tering of  thv  fields,  and  thou  shalt  make  courses  for  it  till  it  be  spent  and  come 
to  nothing.  Then  the  Romans  believed  the  oracle,  and  they  sent  workmen,  and 
began  to  bore  through  the  side  of  the  hills  to  make  a  passage  for  the  water.  And 
the  water  flowed  out  through  this  passage  under  ground  ;  and  it  ceased  to  flow 
over  the  hills  ;  and  when  it  came  out  from  the  passage  into  the  plain  below,  it 
was  received  into  many  courses  which  had  been  dug  for  it,  and  it  watered  the 
fields,  and  became  obedient  to  the  Romans,  and  was  all  spent  in  doing  them  ser- 
vice, and  flowed  to  the  sea  no  more.  And  the  Romans  knew  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  gods  that  they  should  conquer  Veii. 

So  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  was  made  dictator ;  and  the  Yeientians  sent  to 
TIM  Roman.  nftiM  Bomc  to  bcg  for  pcacc,"  but  the  Romans  would  not  grant  it. 
PMcetotii.  vekntiMi.  j^q^  ^jjg  Etruscaus  are  sldlled  in  the  secrets  of  fate  above  all  other 
nations ;  and  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Veii,  who  had  gone  with  the  embassy, 
turned  round  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  senate-house,  and  looked  upon  the  sen- 
ators, and  said :  "  A  goodly  answer  truly  have  ye  given  us,  and  a  generous ;  for 
though  we  humble  ourselves  before  you,  ye  will  show  us  no  mercy,  but  threaten 
to  destroy  us  utterly.  Ye  heed  neither  the  wrath  of  the  gods  nor  the  vengeance 
of  men.  Yet  the  gods  shall  requite  you  for  your  pride ;  and,  as  ye  destroy  our 
country,  so  ye  shall  shortly  after  lose  your  own." 

"  DionysiuB,  XII.  12.  ••  Livy,  V.  16. 

"  Dionysius,  XII.  18.    livy,  V.  15.     Plu-       ••  Dionyaius,  XII.  17. 
Uuroh,  GamilluB,  4. 
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Meanwhilo  Marcus  Furius'*  pressed  the  city  on  every  side ;  and  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  m^hty  army ;  for  the  Latins  and  the  Hemicans  had 
brooght  their  aids ;  and  he  commanded  his  men  to  dig  a  way  un-  i>Mri  of  thlt^dtZtei  or 
der  gromid,  which  should  pass  beneath  the  walk,  and  come  out 
igBin  to  the  light  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  the  citadel  of 
VeiL  The  men  worked  on  by  night  and  by  day ;  for  they  were  divided  into  six 
bands ;  and  each  band  worked  in  turn  and  rested  in  turn ;  and  the  secret  pas- 
age  was  earned  up  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno ;  but  it  had  not 
broken  through  the  surface  of  the  ground;  so  tnat  the  Yeientians  knew  not 
of  it. 

Then  every  man"  who  desued  to  have  a  share  of  the  spoil  hastened  from 
Rome  to  the  camp  at  Veil.  And  Marcus,  the  dictator,  made  a 
row,  and  promised  to  give  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  spoil  to  ApoUo, 
the  god  of  Delphi ;  and  he  prayed  also  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  the  Yeientians, 
that  she  would  be  pleased  to  depart  from  Veii,  and  to  follow  the  Romans  home 
to  their  city,  which  from  henceforth  should  be  hers,  and  where  a  temple  worthy 
of  her  majesty  should  be  given  her  for  her  abode.  After  this,  he  ordered  the 
RomaDS  to  assault  the  city  on  every  side ;  and  the  Yeientians  ran  to  the  wall  to 
meet  them ;  and  the  shout  of  the  battle  arose,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on 
fiercely.''  But  the  king  of  the  Yeientians  was  in  the  temple  of  Juno  in  the  cita- 
del, offering  a  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance  of  the  city ;  and  the  prophet  who 
stood  by,  when  he  saw  the  sacrifice,  cried  aloud,  '*  This  is  an  accepted  offering ; 
for  there  is  victory  for  him  who  offers  its  entrails  upon  the  altar !"  Now  the 
Romans  were  in  the  secret  passage,  and  heard  the  words  of  the  prophet.  So 
they  burst  forth  into  the  temple,  and  they  snatched  away  the  entrails  from  those 
who  were  sacrificing,  and  Marcus,  the  Boman  dictator,  and  not  the  kmg  of  the 
yeientians,  o&red  them  upon  the  altar«  Then  the  Romans  rushed  down  from 
^  eitadely  and  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  let  in  their  comrades ;  and  all 
the  army  broke  into  the  town,  and  they  sacked  and  took  Yeii. 

While  they  were  sacking  the  city,  Marcus  looked  down  upon  the  havoc  from 
the  top  of  the  citadel,  ana  when  he  saw  the  greatness  of  the  city  ckniuv  rmmtt  lib. 
and  the  richness  of  the  spoil,  his  heart  swelled  within  him,"  and  •^^^y^^^- 
W  said,  "  What  man's  fortune  was  ever  so  great  as  mine  V*  But  then  in  a  mo- 
ment there  came  the  thought,  how  little  a  thinff  and  how  short  a  time  can  bring 
the  greatest  fortune  down  to  the  lowest,  and  his  pride  was  turned  into  fear,  and 
he  prayed,  if  it  must  be  that  in  return  for  such  great  glory  and  victory,  some 
eTJl  shoold  befall  himself  or  his  country,  yet  that  it  might  be  light  and  recover- 
able. Whilst  he  prayed  he  veiled  his  h^,^  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans  in 
prayer,  and  turned  round  towards  the  right.  But  as  he  turned,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  upon  his  back  upon  the  ground.  Yet  he  was  comforted  rather  than 
(iismayed  by  his  fall,  for  he  said,  "  The  gods  have  heard  my  prayer,  and  for  the 
great  fortune  of  my  victory  over  Yeii  they  have  sent  me  onljr  this  little  evil." 

Then  he  ordered  some  young  men,*^  chosen  out  from  all  his  army,  to  approach 
to  the  temple  of  Juno ;  and  they  had  washed  themselves  in  pure  ,^  ^^^^  oi  jvmk 
^ter,  and  were  clothed  in  white,  so  that  there  was  on  them  no  jujw  *«■  vdi  u 
EigD  or  stain  of  blood  and  of  slaughter ;  and  they  bowed  low  as 
they  came  to  the  temple,  but  were  afraid  to  touch  the  image  of  the  goddess,  for 
00  hand  might  touch  it  except  the  priest's  who  was  bom  of  the  house  that  had 
^e  priesthood.  So  they  asked  the  goddess  whether  it  was  her  pleasure  to  go 
vith  them  to  Rome.  And  then  there  happened  a  wonder ;  for  the  ima^e  spake, 
ind answered,  "I  will  go;"  and  when  they  touched  it,  it  moved  from  its  place 
of  its  own  accord,  and  it  was  carried  to  Rome.    Thus  Juno  left  her  abode  in  the 


■  Iiv7,  V.  19. 

"  Livy,  V.  20,  21. 

"livy,  V.  21.    Plutarch,  GamOliUi,  6. 

••  Dionysius,  XH.  19. 


*  Dionysiofl,  Xn.  28,  28.    I  ntardi,  CamU' 

lOB,  5. 
•>  livy,  V.  22. 
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citadel  of  Veil,  and  she  dwelt  ia  her  temple  at  Borne,  on  the  hill  Aventinus, 
which  the  Romans  built  and  dedicated  to  her  honor. 

After  this**  there  were  rejoicings  at  Borne  greater  than  had  erer  been  knows 

cuiiiiiit  tokmpiis  before ;  and  there  were  thank^ivings  for  four  days,  and  all  the 
v*^y'  temples  were  filled  with  those  who  came  to  offer  their  thaok- 

offerings.  And  Marcus  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  he  rode  up  to  the  Cap« 
itol  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  like  the  horses  of  Jupiter  and  like 
the  horses  of  the  sun.  But  wise  men  thought  that  it  was  done  too  proudly; 
and  they  said,  "  Marcus  makes  himself  equal  to  the  blessed  gods ;  see  if  veu- 
geance  come  not  on  him,  and  he  be  not  made  lower  than  other  men." 

To  return  from  this  famous  legend  to  our  imperfect  history  of  the  times,  the 

^ Romans,  by  the  fall  of  Yeii,  acquired  a  considerable  addilion  to 

uStS,  hjf  um  eon.  their  territory.  The  inhabitants  of  several  districts  subject  to  the 
vuti     •u.  Yeientians  had  revolted  to  the  Bomans  during  the  war,  or  rather, 

to  escape  the  ravage  of  the  Boman  armies,  had  surrendered  themselves  and  their 
lands  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  country,  if  any  remained  so  long  independ- 
ent, must  have  fallen  with  the  capital ;  and  thus  the  Bomans  now  extended 
their  dominion  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  its  mouth  to  a  distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles  above  Bome,**  whilst  it  stretched  northwards  from  the  l^ber 
as  far  as  the  Ltigo  di  Bracciano,  liacus  Sabatinus,*^  and  the  edge  of  the  actual 
Campagna  at  Monterosi ;  passing  thence,  in  a  line  including  the  remarkable  emi- 
nence of  Monte  Musino,**  to  the  Tiber  opposite  the  Ager  Crustumerinus.  But 
m  the  years  immediately  following  the  conquest  of  Veil,  the  Bomans  penetrated 
still  deeper  into  Etruria.  Capenia,  which  had  stood  by  the  Yeientians  to  the 
last,  fell  in  the  very  next  year  after  its  ally  ;**  and  its  conquest  put  the  Bomana 
in  possession  of  an  additional  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  above  the 
territory  just  won  from  the  Yeientians.  In  the  year  after,  we  hear  of  the  submis- 
sion of  Falerii,  the  sole  remaining  member  of  the  alliance,  situated  either  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Civita  Castellana."^  Camillus  was  the  military 
tribune  who  reduced  Falerii,  and  accordingly  we  have  another  tale  in  the  place 
of  history.  A  schoolmaster,**  who  had  the  care  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, took  an  opportunity,  when  walking  with  his  boys  without  the  walls,  to  lead 
them  to  the  Boman  camp,  and  throw  them  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But 
Camillus,  indignant  at  this  treason,  bade  the  boys  to  drive  their  master  back  into 
the  town  a^ain,  flogging  him  all  the  way  thither,  for  the  Bomans,  he  said,  made 
no  war  with  children.  Upon  this  the  Faliscans,  won  by  his  magnaniimty,  sur- 
rendered to  him  at  discretion,  themselves,  their  city,  and  their  country.  Whether 
the  city,  however,  was  really  surrendered  at  this  time,  may  seem  very  doubtful ; 
that  it  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  is  likely :  it  lost,  also,  a^rtion  of  its  territo- 
ry, for  we  read  of  a  number  of  Faliscans  as  forming  a  part  of  the  four  new 
tribes'*  of  Boman  citizens,  which  were  created  immediately  after  the  Gaulish  m- 
vasion. 

In  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following  year,  may  be  placed  also  the  submission 
sabmiaun  of  Neptto  ^f  Ncpete  aud  Sutrium,'*  which  appear  immediately  after  the  re- 
ndSatriiuB.  fj^^i  Qf  i}^Q  Gauls  as  the  dependent  allies  of  Bome.  They  did  not 

•»  Idvy,  V.S8.  Musino.  in  Sir  W.  Gcirs  work  on  the  neijjli- 

"  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  III.  9.  borhood  of  Bome,  under  the  title  "  Ara  Mu- 

**  This  may  be  concladed,  not  only  from  the  tis." 

short  distance  between  Veil  and  the  Lacos  8a-  ••  livy,  V.  84. 

batinas,  and  from  there  being  no  independent  "  Westphal  and  Nibby  place  the  Etraacan 

city,  so  ^  as  we  know,  between  them ;  but  it  Falerii  at  Civita  Castellana,  and  the  later  Koman 

seems  to  follow,  also,  from  the  name  of  one  of  colony  at  S.  Maria  di  Falan,  about  halfway  be- 

the  new  tribes  which  were  formed  immediately  tween  Civita  Castellana  and  BondgUone.  ^  Ba 

after  the  Gaolish  invasion,  the  tribos  Sabatina.  W.  Gell  places  the  Etruscan  city  at  S.  Marm  <u 

The  lands  of  this  tribe  must  have  been  situated  Falari. 

near  the  lake ;  and  from  whom  could  the  Bo-  *"  Li^i  V.  27. 

mans  have  conquered  them  at  that  period,  ex-  "  Livy,  VI.  4. 

cent  from  the  Yeientians  ?  "^  Diodoms  places  in  the  same  jear  the  pea« 

*  See  the  description  and  sketch  of  Monte  with  the  Faliscans,  and  somethmg  in  cotmeo' 
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surrender  themsdres,  **  dediderunt  se/'  but  obtained  a  treaty  of  alUanee,  such 
as  we  find  so  often  between  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  states  in  Greece.  Ne- 
pete  still  exists,  with  almost  the  same  name,  and  is  a  well-known  town  on  the 
Perugia  road  to  Borne,  standing  in.  a  beautiful  country  between  the  edge  of  the 
Gampagna  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Monterosi.  Su- 
triom  ateo  exists  in  the  modern  town  of  Sutri,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  present 
Foad  from  Monterosi  to  Ronciglione. 

The  Romans  had  now  reached  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  natural  boun- 
dary of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Sutrium  ^  . 
snd  Nepete  looked  up  immediately  to  the  great  and  lofty  ridge  of  'JJjr^^  onuiMi 
the  Ciminian  mountains,  that  ridge  which  the  traveller  ascends  as 
6oon  as  he  leaves  Viterbo,  while  from  its  summit  he  catches  his  first  view  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  of  the  line  of  the  Apennines  skirting  the  Campagna  to 
the  northeast,  and  of  the  Alban  hills  in  the  farthest  distance,  and,  although  the 
particular  objects  cannot  be  distinguished,  of  that  ever  memorable  plain  in  which 
stands  Rome.  This  ridge,  in  short,  separates  the  streams  which  feed  the  Tib^ 
from  the  valley  of  Yiter  bo  and  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  or,  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  fourth  centifry  of  Rome,  it  separated  the  territories  of  Veii  and 
Falerii,  the  advanced  posts,  as  it  were,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy*  from  those 
of  Yukimi  and  Tarquinii,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  states  of  the 
Thole  nation. 

Eighty  yearj  after  this  period,  the  passage  of  the  Ciminian  mountains  was  re- 
garded as  a  menaorable  event,  as  little  less  than  the  entrance  into  Tuy  mm  th^m,  aod 
an  unknown  world."  But  now,  emboldened  by  their  victories  K'SSflrf'vjEa 
over  the  nearer  Etruscan  cities,  and  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  •»*  *£•  SipiMibM. 
dread  of  the  Gauls  on  the  northern  frontier  would  render  a  general  gathering  of 
the  whole  nation  impossible,  the  Ronums  seemed  anxious  to  cross  their  natural 
boundary,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Etruria  A  war  broke  out,  we 
kow  not  on  what  grounds,  between  Rome  and  Yulsmii  ;^  but  in  the  first  year 
the  Romans  were  crippled,  according  to  their  own  account,  by  a  famine  and  pes* 
tilence;  and  the  Yulsinians,  aided  by  the  Salpinatians,  a  neighboring  people 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  invaded  the  Roman  territory  without  op-  a.  u.  c.  8*4.  a.  c 
position.  In  the  next  year,  however,  the  Romans  were  able  to  •"• 
act  on  the  offensive  ;  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Vulsmians ;  the  Salpi- 
natians did  not  risk  a  battle ;  and,  after  the  lands  of  either  people  had  been  Idd 
waste  by  the  conquerors,  the  Yulsinians  sued  for  and  obtamed  a  truce  for  twenty 
jears,^  on  the  condition  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Romans  to  the  extent  of 
their  demands,  and  furnishing  a  year's  pay  for  the  army  employed  against  them. 
Of  the  Salpinatians  we  hear  no  further  mention,  either  now  or  at  any  future 
period. 

Thus  Rome  was  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  Etruria,  while  in  Latium  she  could 
not  yet  dislodge  her  old  enemies  the  JSquians,  even  from  the  Al-  ^^^ 
ban  hills.  With  so  stubborn,  so  active,  and  so  powerful  an  ad- 
Tersaiy  on  the  south,  any  attempt  to  make  extensive  conquests  on  the  north 
must  erer  have  been  full  of  danger ;  and  an  alliance  between  the  Etruscan  con« 
federacv  and  the  Opican  nations,  at  this  period  of  the  Roman  history,  would 
probably  have  effected  what  the  league  between  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian  na- 
tions, ninety  years  afterwards,  attempted  in  vain.  But  Providence,  which  de- 
signed that  Rome  should  win  the  empu'e  of  the  world,  altered  the  course  of 
erents  by  turning  the  torrent  of  a  Gaulish  invasion  upon  Latium.  This  it  was 
which  crushed  the  -^uians  forever;  and  which  obliged  the  Romans,  by  its 

tKa  with  Satrium.    The  present  text  is  oor-       "  Livy,  IX.  86. 
l^^' lo^Tfiow  iiiv  &f/i^aav.    Niebuhr  propoBes       "  Livy,  V.  81. 
K>  Bttpply  «,  but  the  corruption  lies,  I  think,       "  livy,  V.  82. 
la  the  verb,  and  in  the  preceding  conjunction. 
««L   See  Diodorus,  XIV.  98. 
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consequences,  to  confine  their  attention  again  for  a  long  period  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  There,  in  many  years  of  patient  and  arduous  struggles,  they  laid 
deeper  and  firmer  the  foundations  of  their  after  crreatness,  by  effectually  subdu- 
ing the  reoinant  of  their  Opican  enemies,  and  obtaining  a  more  complete  com- 
mand than  eyer  over  the  resources  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins.  Thus  the  Gaulish 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Rome  was  but  the  instrument  of  her  greater  and  surer 
advance  to  the  dominion  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  m. 

INTERNAL  HISTOBT  PBOM  850  TO  864r-PLEBEIAN  MTLTTABY  TBIBUNES— BAN« 

ISHMENT  OF  CAMILLUS. 


"  SidNiTB. — ^He^B  a  disease  that  mast  be  cut  away. 
Menxkiub. — Oh,  he^a  a  limb  that  haa  but  a  diaeaae : 
Mortal  to  cut  it  off ;  to  cure  it  easy." 

Shaxbpxabi,  CoriolanuB. 

^fiq9img  y^  ain^  •(  voXXo2  rd  fify^9s  rfft  re  irard  r)  iavro^  ffO/ia  vapavo/i/a(  h  r^9  Hatrt 
,    .    .    As  nt^wUtf  frc^v/coDyrc  mXf/iUi  Ka^lvracav, — ThuoxuIDEB,  VI.  15. 


Ik  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the  last  war 
jbAvMM  of  tiM  pbiw.  "^ith  Yeii  and  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  plebeian  leaders  reaped 
^'^  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  their  predecessors  had  sown  so  perse- 

veringly.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  plebeians  not  only  admitted  into  the 
college  of  military  tribimes,  but  formmg  in  it  the  majority.  Yet  even  this  was, 
as  it  were,  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest ;  many  years  elapsed  before  the 
full  crop  was  brought  to  the  sickle. 

In  the  year  352,  the  third  year  of  the  war  with  Yeii,  the  Bomans  intending, 

■niniMtriniBMiuuifaa  **  ^  ^^^^  mentioned,  to  blockade  the  city,  were  obliged  to  keep 
withtiMdMikaoftiib.  a  part  of  their  forces  on  duty  during  the  winter.  This  was  doubly 
"°^  impopular,  both  as  it  obliged  so  many  citizens  to  be  absent  from 

their  homes  for  several  months  together,  a  term  of  service  ill  endured  by  an  army 
of  householders  and  agriculturists ;  and  also  as  it  increased  the  expense  of  the 
war,  for  the  soldiers  received  pav  only  for  those  months  in  which  they  were  ac- 
tually under  arms.  Thus  the  tnbunes  began  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  the 
siege,  and  th^  indecisive  character  of  the  war  hitherto  was  likely  to  make  it  un- 
popular ;  but  when  news*  came  that  the  Roman  lines  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
sally  of  the  besieged,^  national  pride  prevailed,  and  all  ranks  united  in  supporting 
A.  u.  c.  SIS.  A.  c.  ^^  contest  zealously.  But  the  next  year  only  brought  fresh  dis- 
'**'  asters '}  Anxur  was  surprised  by  the  Yolscians,  and  the  armies  be- 

fore Yeii  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  blockade  entirely  raised.  Then  feel- 
ings of  irritation  revived ;  and  these  were  so  far  shared  by  the  senate,  that  they 
obliged  all  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  to  go  out  of  office  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober,* two  months  and  a  half  before  the  expiration  of  their  year.  The  commons, 
however,  were  not  satisfied ;  for  the  first  act  of  the  new  military  tribunes  was  to 
call  out  to  military  service,  not  only  the  citizens  within  the  usual  age,^  but  tho 
older  men  also,  who  were  to  form  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  city.    Such  a 

>Iivy,V.r.  •livy.V.S.  livy.V.S.  •  livy,  V.  10. 
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caU,  just  as  winter  was  coming  on,  was  most  unwelcome ;  besides,  every  addi* 
tional  soldier  rendered  a  heavier  taxation  necessary ;  and  as  the  patricians  were 
Gcmtmually  evading  the  payment  of  the  vectigal  for  their  occupation  of  the  pub- 
lic land,  so  the  tnbutum  or  property  tax  necessarily  increased  in  amount.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  patricians  were  so  afraid  of  the  possible  effects  of  the 
tribunician  power,  that  they  ventured  on  the  unusual  step  of  tampering  with  the 
elections  for  new  tribunes,  which  took  place  in  December.  The  tnbune  who  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia  must  have  been  gained  over  to  betray  his  trust ;  he  refused 
votes,  we  must  suppose,  when  given  m  favor  of  the  most  popular,  and  therefore 
the  most  obnoxious  candidates,  whilst  others  could  not  gain  from  the  tribes  them- 
selves the  requisite  majority  of  suffrages.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  defiance 
of  the  Trebouian  law,  only  eight  tribunes  were  returned ;'  and  these,  by  a  second 
violation  of  the  law,  filled  up  the  vacant  places  by  chooamg  two  colleagues  for 
themselves. 

But  this  overstraining  broke  the  bow.     One  honest  tribune  of  the  college,  Cn. 
Trebonius,  was  enough,  where  the  cause  was  so  manifestly  just,  to  ^^^^^^  fcrih.  im 
awaken  the  indignation  of  the  commons.    Three  of  the  other  trib-  S^'JS^f^*'**"'^ 
nnes,*  men,  as  it  seems,  of  those  base  natures  which  always  follow 
the  stream,  now  strove  to  avert  their  own  unpopularitv  by  impeaching  the  two 
unfortunate  military  tribunes  who  had  been  defeated  before  Veii.    These  were 
ocndemned  and  fined,  but  their  punishment  did  not  abate  the  storm.    The  trib- 
unes then  proposed  an  agrarian  law ;  and  when  this  was  resisted,  they  positively 
refused  to  allow  the  tribute  to  be  collected^  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  at  VeiL 
This  stoppage  of  the  supplies  brought  the  soldiers  almost  to  a  state  of  mutmy. 
We  have  seen'  that  a  custom,  so  old  as  to  be  held  equivalent  to  law,  authorized 
the  soldier  to  practise  a  summary  process  of  distress  upon  the  paymaster,  if  his 
pay  was  not  regularly  issued.     Thus  the  law  itself  seemed  to  sanction  insubor- 
dination, if  the  soldier's  right  was  denied  him :  so  that  if  the  tribunes  persisted  in 
forbidding  the  tribute  to  be  levied,  the  siege  of  Yeu  was  inevitably  at  an  end. 
Then  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  con-  jl  u.  c.  t».  a.c, 
stitution  of  the  year  312  was  fully  carried  into  effect ;  the  elections  ^' 
of  military  tribunes  were  left  really  free,  and  four  out  of  six*  of  the  members  of 
the  college  were  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.    A  similar  re-  a.  u.  a  ssa.  a.  a 
suit  attended  the  elections  of  the  year  following ;  four  out  of  six  "^ 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  again  diosen  from  the  commons. 

Such  a  choice,  continued  for  two  years  successively,  proves  how  deep  was  the 
mdignation  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  patricians  to  tamper  with  iDdMvmoraM  mw. 
the  tribuneship  of  the  commons.    But  the  influence  of  an  aristoc-  S!S^^!S2£^S» 
racy  acts  through  the  relations  of  private  life,  which  are  in  their  ""^*^  tuiwMhip. 
very  nature  permanent,  whilst  it  is  opposed  only  by  a  strong  feeling  of  anger,  or 

*  li^y,  V.  10.  examine  the  Bevcfcm  names,  we  find  a  M.  Utin- 

*  IiT7,  v.  11.  ins  elected  tzibnne  of  the  commons  in  the  year 

*  Com  tribntnm  conferri  per  tribnnos  non    806,  and  a  Sex.  Titinins  tribime  in  the  year  816. 
poiset.    livy,  V.  12.  And  the  fingments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  de 

'  PfgnoriB  capio.  See  Qains,  IV.  %  87.  scribe  P.  HsUns  as  the  son  of  Sp.  Melius,  and 
'  Tho  names,  as  nven  bv  livy,  are,  P.  lidn-  give  him  the  snmame  of  Capit^inna ;  so  that 
ioB  Calvm.  P.  Hamins  (Mflenins  beizig  a  mere  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  tiie  son 
ccfmdAtm  by  SiffoniaB),  L.  Titinins.  P.  Mieliiis,  of  that  Mflelias  who  was  murdered  by  Serviliua 
L.  Farias  Mednmnns,  and  L.  PabtilmsVoIscas.  Ahala  in  816,  and  whose  house,  as  we  know, 
He  calls  them  all  patridans,  except  lidnins ;  stood  saJQIdently  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Tvl  it  18  certain  that  all,  except  L.  Iiirius  and  P.  CapitoUne  Hill  to  entitle  him  to  the  name  Cap- 
■aniins,  were  plebeians.  The  names  are  all  itolinus.  Lastlv^ublilins  Volscns  is  described 
plebeian ;  widen,  although  not  a  decisive  argu-  in  the  Fasti  as  ^*  Voleronis  Nepos,"  and  as  bear- 
meat  with  Tespeot  to  the  very  early  times  of  the  ing  the  surname  of  Philo ;  so  that  t^ere  can  be 
commonwealth,  yet  becomes  a  circumstance  ^f  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  fa- 
great  weiffht  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen-  mous  tribune  who  carried  the  PuUilian  law  in 
toiy  of  Kome.  Again,  the  reappointment  of  the  year  288,  and  of  the  &mily  of  the  no  less 
many  of  the  tribunes  of  thisyearj  four  yean  ftmous  plebeian  dictator  who  passed  UxePubUt 
aftenrarda,  as  cQlleag[ue8  of  P.  I^cimus,  is  a  con-  ian  laws  of  the  year  416. 
finaation  of  their  bemg  plebeians.    And  if  we 
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an  urgent  sense  of  public  interest,  both  of  which  eidst  only  in  seasons  of  excite- 
ment, and  wear  out  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  It  happened  also  that  in  the 
last  two  years  Rome  had  been  visited  by  a  winter  of  such  unusual  seyerity,  as  to 
appear  preternatural,  and  afterwards,  by  a  pestilence ;  and  such  calamities  have 
a  well-known  tendency  to  engross  men  s  mmds  with  their  own  domestic  affairs, 
and  to  make  them  regard  political  questions  with  indifference.  Nor  did  the  pa- 
tricians fail  to  represent  these  visitations  as  proofs  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods, 
who  were  offended  that  plebeians"  had  been  elected  even  in  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  professed  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  divine  will  as  observed 
and  declared  by  the  augurs.  £id  still  further  to  secure  their  object,  when  the 
election  of  military  tribunes  came  on,  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  patricians  appeared  as  candidates.  Accordingly,  every  place  in 
the  college  for  the  year  357"  was  once  more  filled  by  a  patrician ;  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  year  presented  the  same  residt. 

The  tribunes  of  the  year  858  appear,  however,  to  have  been  moderate  men ; 
The  eommoot  iMict  <^cL  thcro  was  a  danger  lest  they  should  hold  the  comitia  fairly, 
UMayritknoam,  ^^^  ^est  somo  plebelaus  might  thus  again  be  elected  as  their  suc- 
cessors. Accordingly  the  senate  obliged  them  all,  on  religious  pretences,"  to 
resign  before  their  year  was  expired ;  and  an  interrex  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia.  But  the  discontent  of  the  commons  had  been  again  growing ;  even  in 
this  very  year  the  tribunes  had  opposed  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  to  meet  a  new 
enemy,  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  now,  when  the  object  of  the  patricians  in 
appointing  an  mterrex  could  not  be  mistaken,  they  interfered,  and  would  not 
allow  the  comitia  to  be  held.  The  dispute  went  on  for  some  time,  and  lasted 
till  a  third  interrex  had  been  appointed,  the  famous  M.  Camillas.  But  even  he, 
though  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  commons,  was,  on  this  occasion, 
obliged  to  yield ;  either  Veil  must  be  relinquished,  or  the  commons  must  have 
justice ;  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  the  elections  should  be  held  freely, 
so  as  to  allow  a  majority  in  the  college  to  the  plebeians,'*  and  four  out  of  six  of 
the  military  tribunes  were  again  chosen  from  the  plebeians. 

The  defeat  of  two  of  these  tribunes  by  the  Faliscans  and  Capenatians  led  to 

the  appointment  of  M.  Camillus  as  dictator,  and  m  this  year  Veil 

tt«>pLtSda^«giiLp^  fell.     Thus  the  patricians  were  no  longer  obliged  to  conciliate  the 

commons ;  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  the  levying  of  the  trib- 
ute was  henceforward  of  no  importance.;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  plebeian  military 
tribunes.  The  entire  college  was  composed  of  patricians  in  the  years  360,  361, 
and  364 ;  and  in  the  years  362  and  363,  the  senate  decreed  that  consuls  should 
be  created,  instead  of  military  tribunes ;  so  that  from  the  fall  of  Yeii  to  the 
Qaulish  invasion  the  patricians  appear  to  have  recovered  their  old  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  highest  magistracies. 

Yet  this  period  was  by  no  means  one  of  hopeless  submission  oh  the  part  of  the 
j)inatoi«iMiitti»titiM  commons  ;  nor  were  there  wanting  subjects  of  dispute,  which  the 
«nK plunder  <rfv.il.  tribuucs  followcd  up  with  vigor.  Camillus  had  vowed  to  offer  to 
Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  won  at  Veil ;  but  the  town  had  been  plundered  be- 
fore Apollo's  portion  had  been  set  apart  for  him ;  and  the  soldiers  having  dis- 
posed of  all  that  they  had  gained,  were  unwilling  to  refund  it  afterwards."    The 

*  livy,  V.  14.  consul,  and  afterwards  decemvir,  with  Apmos 

>^  Livy,  V.  14, 16.  Claudius,  in  the  year  808.    Thus  the  plebeians 

■"  Livy,  V.  17.  were  four  to  two  in  the  college  of  859,  and  nol 


The  practice  of  devoting  a 
jpoil  to  some  god  was  adopted 
here  also  read  Q.  Manlius ;  and  the  cognomen  sometimes,  in  order  to  prevent  an  indiacnxni- 
of  Cn.  Genuciis.  as  appears  from  the  Fasti  for  nate  plunder :  the  spoil  was  first  to  be  brought 
856,  was  Aii9:innus ;  so  that  he  belonged  to  to  the  general,  that  the  tithe  miff ht  be  duly  aep- 
ihe  patrician  Oenucii,  one  of  whom  was  dected    arated  fh>nLit,  and  the  remainder  was  then  to 
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pontifices,  howeyer,  declared  that  the  yow  must  be  performed ;  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  conscience  of  every  individual,  calling  upon  him  to  value  his 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  bring  the  price  of  the  tithe  of  it  into  the  treasury  for 
the  purchase  of  an  offering  of  gold  to  Apollo.  This  call  was  slowly  obeyed,  and 
Camillus  complained  loudly  of  the  profane  neglect  of  the  people :  he  urged  fur- 
ther, that  his  vow  had  included  the  tithe,  not  only  of  the  movable  property  of 
Veil,  but  also  of  the  city  and  territory."  The  pontifices  decided  that  this  too 
must  be  paid ;  and  the  money  was  accordingly  advanced  out  of  the  treasury  for 
this  purpose.  The  money  of  the  Romans  at  this  period  was  all  of  copper ;  gold 
was  dear,  and  could  not  readily  be  procured.  Accordingly  the  Roman  matrons 
are  said  to  have  brought  to  the  treasury  all  their  ornaments  of  gold  ;'*  and  the 
senate  showed  its  sense  of  their  zeal  by  giving  them  permission  to  be  drawn  in  a 
carriage  about  Rome  on  all  occasions,  and  to  use  a  peculiar  and  more  luxurious 
sort  of  carriage  at  the  games  and  solemn  sacrifices.  Yet,  after  all,  the  gold  was 
not  accepted  as  a  gift;  the  senate  ordered  every  matron's  contribution  to  be 
Talued,  and  the  full  price  paid  to  her. 

This  transaction  irritated  the  minds  of  men  against  Camillas^  as  if  his  vow  had 
been  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  spoil  ThceamnuMdMiMte 
which  they  had  so  hardly  won.  But  the  conquest  of  Veii  gave  "•'•»«v«*- 
occasion  to  another  dispute  of  a  more  serious  character.  T.  Sicinius,"  one  of  the 
tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  patricians  and  commons 
to  Yeii,  and  for  allotting  to  them  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part,  of  the  Yeien- 
^n  territory ;  so  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  should  consist  of  two  cities, 
Rome  and  Yeii.  The  peculiarity  of  this  proposal,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
consisted  in  making  Yeii  a  co-ordinate  state  with  Rome,  instead  of  a  colony. 
The  unity  of  the  commonwealth  was  in  no  way  injured  by  the  foundation  of  new 
colonies,  because  these  became  its  subjects,  and  not  its  equals ;  whereas,  if  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  people  lived  in  Yeii,  a  city  equal  to  Rome  in  extent  and 
magnificence,  the  commonwealth  must  either  be  reduced  to  a  mere  confederacy, 
like  tbat  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins,  or  else  it  would  be  a  matter  of  dispute  at 
which  of  the  two  cities  the  assemblies  of  the  united  people  should  be  held,  and 
which  of  them  should  be  the  home  of  the  national  gods.  Accordingly  the  pro- 
ject was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  patricians,  who  saw  how  fatal  it  would 
prove  to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  thev  persuaded  two  of  the  tribunes  to  op- 
pose it.'"  Thus  the  measure  was  resisted  for  that  year,  and  it  met  with  the  same 
fate  the  year  following,  361 ;  both  parties  having  obtained  the  re-election  of  the 
same  tribunes,  so  that  T.  Sicinius  and  his  friends  again  brought  forward  the  law, 
and  A.  Yurginius  and  Q.  Pomponius,  the  two  tribunes  who  sided  with  the  patri- 
cians, were  again  ready  to  meet  it  with  their  negative. 

But  m  the  year  862,  Yirginius  and  Pomponius  were  no  longer  re-elected  trib- 
imes,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  impeached  for  their  betrayed  of  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
their  constituents'  interests  during  the  time  of  their  magistracy.  tiii^k'^ipC«iM 
They  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,**  and  the  *'**" 
tribunes  again  brought  forward  their  law,  with  a  confidence  that  it  would  meet 
vith  no  opposition.  But  the  patricians  now  resolved  to  exert  their  influence  in 
a  ikir  and  constitutional  manner,  and  they  exerted  it  with  success.  Leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  tribes,""  and  being  prepared  them- 
selves to  attend  at  the  comitia  and  give  their  votes  Uko  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  they  endeavored,  by  their  individual  authority,  to  win  the  suffrages  of 
their  tribesmen,  entreating  and  reasoning  by  turns,  and  imploring  them  not  to 
pass  a  law  which  would  put  the  conquered  city  of  Yeii  on  a  level  with  its  con- 
queror.   Their  arguments  and  solicitations  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and 

l>e  equitably  divided.    See  the  advice  given  by  "  I'ivy*  Y.  24. 

CrGesoa  to  Cyras  after  the  taking  of  Sardis.  "  Livy,  Y.  25,  29. 

HfirodotuB,  I.  39.  ■  livy,  V.  29. 

»Iivy,Y.25.  »  Livy,  V.  80. 

"  Livy,  Y.  25. 
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when  the  question  was  brought  forward,  it  was  negatived  by  the  Totes  of  eleven 
tribes  out  of  twentv-one. 

A  victory  thus  tairly  and  honorably  obtained,  was  hkely  to  dispose  the  patri- 
A  « ofind  In  a*  ^^^^^  ^  placable  and  kindly  feelings.  Immediately  after  the  re- 
tm^^^veii  Bud!  jection  of  the  law,  the  senate  decreed  a  division  of  the  Yeientlan 
"™'™^*  territory'^  amongst  the  commons  on  a  scale  of  unusual  liberality. 
Each  lot  consisted  of  seven  jugera ;  and  not  only  fathers  of  families  were  con- 
sidered in  this  grant,  but  they  received  an  additional  allotment  of  seven  jusera 
for  each  free  person  in  their  household.  Thus  the  dispute  was,  for  the  time, 
peaceably  and  advantageously  settled. 

The  year  868  is  remarkable,  as  introducing  another  change  in  the  time  at 
AitamuoD  of  th«  tiiM  which  the  curule  magistrates  entered  on  theur  office.  The  consuls, 
it  ti^idS!^  *SSS  one  of  whom  was  M.  Manlius,  afterwards  so  famous,  were  obliged 
ottthoixoffie*.  Yjj  ^q  senate"  to  resi^  three  months  before  the  end  of  their 

year,  so  that  their  successors,  the  mihtary  tribunes  of  the  year  364,  came  into 
office  on  the  first  of  July.  But  why  they  were  required  to  resign  is  doubtful. 
The  ostensible  reason  was  the  state  of  their  health ;  a  dry  and  exceedingly  hot 
season  had  ruined  the  crops,  and  eiven  birth  to  a  violent  epidemic  disorder,  which 
attacked  both  of  the  consuls,  and  prevented  them  from  taking  the  field  against 
the  Yulsiniensians.  On  the  otl^er  hand,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  deposition  was  their  having  neglected  to  aid  the  people  of  Caere,  the  allies 
of  Home,  when  their  harbor  of  Pyrgi  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse.  Perhaps,  too,  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  for  immediately  on 
the  resignation  of  the  consuls,  M.  Camillus  was  appointed  interrex,  who  was 
afterwards  so  strongly  opposed  to  M.  Manlius,  and  whose  enmity  may  have 
already  begun  before  this  period.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  six  military 
tribunes  elected  for  the  following  year  were  all  patricians. 

If  Camillus  had  any  undue  share  in  efifecting  the  resignation  of  the  late  con- 
ch     of  eo    th»  ^^*  ^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^°fi^  enjoy  his  triumph.     L.  Appuleius,**  one  of 
ag^  ouniuJr^H*  tho  tribuucs,  impeached  hun  for  havmg  appropriated  secretly  to 
'his  own  use  a  portion  of  the  plunder  of  Yeii.     It  was  said**  that 
some  doors  of  brass,  the  bullion  of  a  country  which  at  this  time  used  only  brass  mon- 
ey, were  found  in  his  house ;  and  that  his  numerous  clients  and  friends  told  him 
plainly,**  when  he  applied  to  them  for  their  aid,  that  they  were  ready  to  pay  Us 
fine  for  him,  but  that  they  could  not  acquit  him.    We  are  startled  at  finding  the 
great  Camillus  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  personal  corruption ;  but  that 
strict  integrity  which  Polybius  ascribes  to  tne  Romans  seems  not  always  to  have 
reached  as  high  as  the  l^ers  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  great  Scipio  Africanus 
was  impeach^  on  a  similar  charge,  and  his  brother,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
was  not  only  accused,  but  condemned.    Noa*  were  the  eminent  men  of  the  Spar- 
tan aristocracy  free  from  the  same  reproach ;  the  suspicion  attached  itself  to 
Leotyohides,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Archidamus ;  to  Pleistoanaz,  the  son 
of  Pausanias ;  and  just  before  the  banishment  of  CamiUus,  the  famous  Gylippus, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  had  been  driven  from  his  country 
for  a  similar  act  of  baseness.     Other  accounts,*^  as  was  natural,  ascribed  the  con- 
demnation of  Camillus  solely  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  commons  ;  while, 
according  to  others,*^  his  punishment  was  a  sort  of  ostracism,  because  the  arro- 
gance of  his  triumph,  after  the  conquest  of  Yeii,  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
conduct  of  a  citizen  in  a  free  commonwealth.    It  seems  allowed  by  all,  that  no 
party  in  the  state  attempted  to  save  him;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that  he  incurred 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  civil  rights  in  consequence  of  his  not  appearing  to  stand 
his  trial,  either  as  an  outlawry,  or  because  lus  withdrawal  was  held  equivalent  to 

• 

»  livy,  V.  80.  »  Livy,  V.  82. 

■  livy,  V.  81.  *•  DionyBiTis,  XIII.  5.    Fragm.  MaL 

»  Livy,  V.  82.  "  Piodonui/XIV.  117. 

**  Plataroh,  Gommiu,  12. 
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a  confession  of  goilt,  and  a  man  convicted  of  furtum,  incorred  thereby  perpetual 
wnominy,  and  lost  all  his  political  franchise.  Perhaps  his  case  was  Uke  that  of 
Se  Spartan  Pansanias ;  and  the  treasure  which  he  secreted  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  famish  means  for  making  him  tyrant  of  Borne.  But  at  any  rate,  he 
withdrew  from  Bome  before  his  trial  came  on,  and  retired  to  Ardea.  The  an- 
nalists reported*"  that  as  he  went  out  of  the  gates,  he  turned  round,  and  prated 
to  the  gods  of  his  country,  that  if  he  were  unjustly  driven  into  exile,  some  griev- 
ous calamity  miffht  speeoily  befall  the  B(Mnans,  and  force  them  to  call  him  back 
again.  They  who  recorded  such  a  prayer  must  have  believed  him  innocent,  and 
therefore  forgave  him  for  it;  they  even  thought  that  the  gods  heard  it  with  fa- 
vor, and  fulmled  its  petition  by  sending  the  Gauls,  in  the  very  next  year,  to  be 
nuDiBters  of  vengeance  on  his  ungratefm  country. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

STATE  OP  FOKEIGN  NATIONS  AT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  GAULISH  INVASION- 
ITALY,  SABDINIA,  COBSICA. 


•kwiilrvf  vp^fiara  wpis  tv  ikXiPS  ftipofj  ....   o9r»   koI  Sii  r9$  Umptas  hni  fitav  v^Mi/riy  iyaytih 

POLTBIVB,  I.  4. 


Thb  farthest  point  hitherto  reached  by  the  soldiers  of  any  Boman  army  was 
scarcely  more  thiem  fifty  miles  distant  from  Bome.  The  southern  ,  _^  ^  ^^  _, 
limit  of  Boman  warfare  had  been  Anxur ;  its  northern  was  Vul-  o'>^ "^  ^  'o'**** 
simL  Nor  do  we  read  of  any  treaties  or  conmiercial  intercourse  ^ 
by  which  Bome  was  connected  with  foreign  powers,  since  the  famous  treaty  with 
Cubage,  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth.  Still  the  nations  of 
tb£  ancient  world  knew  more  of  one  another  than  we  are  inclined  to  allow :  for 
we  do  not  enough  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  their  records  has  come  down 
to  us ;  how  much  must  have  been  done  of  which  mere  accident  has  hmdered  us 
from  hearing.  About  thirty^  years  later  than  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  author  of 
that  most  curious  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylaz,  mentions  Bome  and  Ancona  alone  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
irith  the  exception  of  the  Greek  colonies ;  and  this  notice  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  Rome  is  not  inmiediately  on  the  coast,  and  the  survey  rarely  extends  to  any 
place  far  inland.  Aristotle  also  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Bomo 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  but  named  an  individual  whom  he  called  Lucius,*  as  ita 

^JAry/V.  82.  Plataroh,  Camillas,  12.  Dio-  onj,  but  Scylaz  does  not  deeoribe  it  as  anoh; 

insna,  jLuI.  6.  whereas,  in  speaking  of  the  cities  on  the  LnoA- 

'  For  the  date  of  the  Peripliu  of  Scylaz,  see  nian  and  lapygiaa  coast,  he  ezpieesly  notioea 

Kiebnhr^s  essay  in  the  first  yolnme  of  his  their  Greek  ongin. 

"  Eleine  Histonsche  Schrift^**  Bonn,  1828,  p.  *  Flntarch,  Camillas,  28.    It  need  not  be  said,. 

105 ;  or,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hare,  in  the  second  that  in  the  old  times  men  were  designated  by 

namber  of  the  Philological  Maseam.    I  have  their  pmnomen  rather  than  by  their  nomen  or 

laid  that  Scylaz  mentions  no  other  Italian  dties  cognomen:  and  thas  Aristotle  woald  call  L. 

but  Some  and  Anoona,  with  the  ezception  of  Farias  **  Iiadns,"  rather  than  "  ForinStV  or 

the  Greek  colonies.    It  is  true  that,  according  **  Camillas,"  jast  as  Polybias  calljiSeipio  '^JPab- 

to  other  writers,  Ancona  itself  was  a  Greek  cof  lias,"  and  Segalas  '*  Maroojk*' 
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deliverer.  Heraclides  Ponticus'  even  spoke  of  Rome  as  a  Greek  city,  which,  while 
it  shows  the  shallowness  of  his  knowledge  concemmg  it,  proves  also,  that  it  was 
sufficiently  famous  in  Greece,  to  make  the  Greeks  think  it  worthy  of  belong^in^ 
to  their  race  and  name ;  and  we  see,  besides,  that  a  wide  distinction  was  draTvn 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans,  the  latter  of  whom  they  always  regarded 
as  foreigners,  while  in  the  former  they  did  but  exaggerate  the  degree  of  connec- 
tion reaSly  subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  whose  kindred  is  proved  by  the 
resemblance  of  their  languages.  But  the  fame  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  first 
great  movement  of  barbarians  breaking  down  upon  the  civihzed  countries  of  Europe 
&om  the  north,  which  had  occurred  within  historical  memory,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Greeks  more  than  ever  towards  Italy.  And  as  this  invasion  led  to  a  more 
general  mixture  of  nation  and  nation,  for  less  than  twenty  years  afterwards  we 
read  of  Gaulish  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  of  their  being 
sent  by  him  to  Peloponnesus  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Epaminondas  ; 
so  I  may  at  this  penod  draw  up  the  curtain  which  has  hitherto  veiled  from  our 
view  all  countries  and  people  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Tiber, 
and  look  as  widely  over  the  face  of  the  world  as  the  fullest  knowledge  of  Greeks 
or  Carthaginians  enabled  them  at  this  time  to  see  either  eastward  or  westward. 

The  fall  of  Yeii,  and  the  submission  of  Capena  and  Falerii,  have  shown  us  that 
TiMEtnMHii.  *^®  greatness  of  the  Etruscans  was  on  the  wane.     In  the  days  of 

their  highest  prosperity  they  had  spread  their  dominion  widely- 
over  Italy.  The  confederacy  of  their  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  a^ain  the 
head  of  a  smaller  confederacy  of  the  neighboring  towns,  occupied  the  whole  coun- 
try between  the  Tiber,  the  Macra,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea.  But  they  were 
also  to  be  found  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines,*  and  another  Etruscan  confeder- 
acy, consisting  also  of  their  favorite  number  of  twelve  cities,  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  possessed  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  of  its  tributary 
rivers  to  the  north  and  south,  from  the  sea  as  high  as  the  Trebia.  Bononia, 
under  its  older  name  of  Felsina,  Melpum,  Mantua,  and  Atria,  with  Cupra  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were  Etruscan  towns.  Nor  had  their  dominion  been  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  the  Tiber ;  a  third  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  had  occupied 
Campania ;'  and  amongst  these  were  Capua,  Nola,  Surrentum,  and  Salemum. 

^  Plutarch,  OamilluB,  22.  Heraclides  noticed  endless  question  of  the  origin  of  tiie  EtnuBcana. 
Borne  in  his  treatise,  IIcp2  ^x9(  y  ^nd  b^^  that  or  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  their  sevemi 
a  report  bad  come  from  the  west,  telling  how  a  settlements,  1  have  thought  it  sufficient  merely 
host  had  come  fi*om  the  land  of  the  Hyperbo-  to  notice  the  limits  whlcn  their  nation  reached 
leans,  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  had  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  power, 
taken  a  Greek  eitv  called  Borne,  which  was  situ-  *  It  is  well  known  that  Niebuhr  doubts  the 
ated  somewhere  in  those  parts  about  the  groat  existence  of  this  Camponian  Dodecapolia ;  and 
*  sea.  ^  ^  he  thinks  that  the  whole  statement  or  Btrascan 
*  This  is  the  positive  statement  of  the  ancient  settlements  in  Campania  is  a  mere  mistake,  aris> 
writers ;  as  Livy,  V.  88,  Strabo,  V.  p.  216,  and  itjg  out  of  the  common  confusion  between  the 
Verriua  Flaccus  and  Gascina,  quoted  by  the  in-  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Etruscans.  He  says  that 
i^rpreters  of  Virgil,  JEa.  X,  198,  in  the  Verona  neither  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  Campaniii. 
MS.  Niebuhr,  a^rceablv  to  his  notion  that  the  nor  in  the  works  of  art,  is  there  to  be  observoa 
Etruscans  came  mto  Italy  over  the  Alps,  from  any  trace  of  an  Etruscan  population ;  and  ho 
the  north,  and  not  bv  sea  Arom  Asia,  considers  thmks  that  in  the  da^  of  the  Etruscan  great- 
their  settiements  in  tne  valley  of  the  Po  to  have  ness,  that  is,  in  the  third  century  of  Borne,  we 
been  older  tiian  those  in  Etruria.  Miiller  be-  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  Etruscan  colo- 
lieves  them  to  have  been  of  equal  antiquity  with  nies  being  settied  in  CampamiL  while  the  in  tor- 
each  other ;  the  Etruscans,  or  Basena,  he  holds  vening  country  between  tne  Tiber  and  the  Uuris 
to  have  been  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy,  set-  was  occupied  by  the  Bomans  and  the  Opican  ua- 
tied  from  time  immemorinT  both  on  the  north  tiona.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  74, 76.  Eng.  tronsl.  Mullor, 
and  south  sides  of  the  Apennines. — (Etrusker.  on  the  contrary,  receives  tne  common  account  of 
I^nleitunfif,  III.  §  1.)  Micali  places  the  original  the  ancient  writers  os  containing  in  it  notliing 
seat  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  Apennines ;  ho  improbable.  Etrusker,  Einleituns,  IV.  I.  Po. 
even  ventures  to  fix  on  the  precise  spot^  namely,  lybms'  testimony  is  positive  that  the  Etiiiscans 
the  mountains  which  extend  fh>m  the  high  point  possessed  the  rhlegrssan  plains  round  Capua 
of  La  Falterona,  above  the  vallejr  of  the  sieve,  or  and  Nolo,  at  the  time  when  they  were  also  in  pos- 
of  Mugello.  (Storia  degli  antichi  popoli  Italian!,  session  of  the  plains  round  the  Po,  II.  17.  And 
Vol.  1.  p.  106.  J  From  thence  they  descended  there  were  "WTitera  whom  VeUeius  Paterculus 
first  intoEtruna.  and  afterwards,  having  become  quotes  as  saying  that  Capua  and  Kola  were 
a  xdvilized  people,  they  sent  out  their  colonies  rounded  by  the  Etruscans,  about  forty-oi^ht 
into  northern  Italy.    Without  entering  on  the  yean  before  the  common  date  of  the  foundation 
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Kaj,  there  are  traditions  and  names  which  have  preserved  a  record  of  a  still  more 
extended  Etruscan  sovereignty :  there  was  a  time  when  their  settlements  in  Cam- 
pania must  have  been  connected  with  those  in  Etruria  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
conquered  countries ;  the  Volscians^  were  once  subject  to  the  Etruscans ;  the 
name  of  Tusculum  seems  to  show  that  their  power  had  penetrated  into  Latium  ; 
and  it  is  stated  generally  that  they  had  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy .''  But 
from  thb  their  height  of  greatness  they  had  long  since  fallen.  Within  historical 
memory  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  Etruria,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Campania^  but 
about  half  a  century  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  Sam- 
mies had  broken  up  their  southern  confederacy,  and  had  wrested'  from  them 
Capaa»  and  most  of  their  other  cities  in  that  quarter ;  while  more  recently,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  siege  of  Veil,'  the  conquest  of  their  northern  confederacy  was 
completed  by  the  Gauls.  Thus  there  only  remained  the  central  confederacy  of 
Etruria  Proper,  and  even  this  had  been  broken  in  upon,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
loss  of  Veii.  Still  there  were  left  to  them  the  powerful  cities  of  Tarquinii,  Vetu- 
lonium,  Volaterrse,  and  Pisa,  on  or  near  the  coast ;  and  jn  the  interior  Vubinii, 
Clusium,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium. 

We  are  told  that  in  early  times^"  the  Etruscans  had  enjoyed  the  dominion  of 
the  neighboring  seas,  as  well  as  the  land  of  Italy.  About  one  hun-  Tii«iri«i«tiaii»ifitktk» 
dred  and  fifty  years  before  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  Etruscans  and  Car-  ^"^^ 
thaginians  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  stood  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  Greeks  who  ventured  into  those  seas,  as  the  Spaniards  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  did  to  the  English  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  America.  The  Greeks  were  treated  as  interlopers,  and  they  in  their  turn 
seem  to  have  held,  that  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Dio- 
nysius  of  Phocaea,  when  he  fled  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ionian  cause  in  Asia  Minor, 
after  the  sea-fight  off  Miletus,  considered  the  Etruscans"  and  Carthaginians  as  his 
natural  prey,  just  as  Raleigh  regarded  the  Spaniards  ;  and  those  treaties  of  com- 
merce between  Etruria  and  Carthage,  of  which  Aristotle''  has  preserved  the  mem- 
ory, provided,  it  is  likely,  not  only  for  their  relations  with  one  another,  but  for  their 
mutual  defence  against  a  nation  whom  both  looked  upon  as  their  common  enemy. 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  the  maritime  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans  began  to  fall ;  and  after  the  great  naval  victory  gained  over  them  at 
Cuma  by  Gelon's  brother  and  successor,  Hiero,  they  sank  from  sovereigns  of  the 
sea  to  pirates ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  very  short  time  before  the  decem- 
virate  at  Rome,  the  Syracusans"  sent  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Etruria,  with  the 

of  Borne.  When  Patdronlas  farther  quotes  Gate,  of  the  Osoan  inhabitante ;  jnst  as  Mastarna  and 

ts  saying  that  Capoa  had  been  founded  by  the  his  followers  once  occapied  Bome,  or  as  the 

Etnucana,  and  yet  that  it  had  existed  only  two  Campanians  afterwards  occapied  Messina.    The 

hundred  and  sixty  years  at  the  time  of  its  con-  Etrosoan  Dodocapolis,  or  confederacy  of  twelve 

quest  bjr  the  'Bomans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  cities,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed  in  Campania,  must 

mere  is  indeed  a  calculation  not  very  easy  to  be  have  been  founded  undoubtedly  at  an  earlier 

explained ;  for  this  would  place  the  foundation  period ;  and  yet  we  need  not  conceive  it  much 

of  the  Etmscan  Capua,  or  Vultumum,  only  earlier  than  tne  beginning  of  the  commonwealth 

aboQt  fifty  yean  earher  than  its  conquest  by  the  of  Borne. 

Samnltes,  and  in  the  year  of  Borne  281^  a  period  '  Servius,  JEn.  XI.  v.  567. 

at  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  ^  Servius,  JEn.  XI.  v.  567. 

Enruaeans  aa  establishing  themselves  for  the  first  '  Li  vy,  1 V.  87. 

time  in  Campania.    The  solution  of  the  whole  '  Melpum,  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  coun- 

question  is,  probably,  to  be  found  in  what  Vir-  try  north  of  the  Po,  was  said  by  Cornelius  Ne- 

gii  says  of  Miantna:  "Gensilli  triplex:  ....  pos  [Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  17]  to  have  been 

Tusco  de  sanguine  vires.*'    The  ruling  portion  destroyed  by  the  Gduls  on  the  very  day  on  which 

of  these  Cam]ianian  dties  was  Etruscan,  but  the  Camillus  took  Veii.    What  gave  occasion  to  thia 

bolkof  thepcipulation  wasOscan.    Thus,  when  story,  representing  the  coincidence  as  so  \ery 

they  were  conquered  by  the  Samnites,  the  marks  exact,  it  is  hard  to  guess ;  but  that  generally  tho 

of  the  Etmscan  donunion  speedily  vanished,  fall  of  the  northern  Etruscan  confederacy  was 

and  the  inscriptions  which  have  reached  our  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Veii,  is  rendered 

times  are  naturally  Oscan,  as  that  continued  to  sufficiently  probable  by  the  appearance  of  the 

be  the  language  of  the  mass  of  the  people.   The  Gauls  in  Etruria  Proper  so  soon  afterwards, 

foundation  of  Capua  and  Nola  by  the  Etruscans  **  Livy,  V.  88. 

may,  In  &ct,  have  been  no  more  than  their  oc-  ^  Herodotus^  VI.  17. 

cupation  by  some  bands  of  Etruscan  adventu-  ^  Politic  HI.  9. 

rers,  who  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  "  Diodorus,  XI.  88. 
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avowed  object  of  putting  down  their  piracies.  And  yet  we  know  tliere  was  an 
active  commerce^^  carried  on  between  Etruria  and  the  cities  of  old  Greece,  so 
advantageous  to  both  nations,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  either  of  them 
could  have  allowed  the  robberies  of  its  own  people  to  hazard  its  interruption.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  what  the  Greeks  call  piracy  was  a  system  of  vexations 
and  violence  carried  on  against  Greek  vessels  in  the  Etruscan  seas,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  the  trade  exclusively  in  Etruscan  hands ;  and  the  robberies  of  which 
the  Greeks  complained  were  committed  by  the  people  of  the  small  towns  along 
the  coast,  who,  not  possessing  natural  advantages  or  wealth  enough  to  engage  on 
a  large  scale  in  commerce,  turned  their  seamanship  and  enterprise  to  account  in 
another  way,  and  fitted  out  small  vessels  for  piracy  instead  of  the  large  ships 
employed  for  trading  voyages.  Thus  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  people 
of  Oflere,"  which  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  possessing  its  harbor  on  the  coast 
for  the  convenience  of  its  trade,  were  wholly  free  from  the  reproach  of  piratical 
practices  thrown  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than  the  fate  of  the  three  sister  islands  of  Sicily, 
Butiiaia.  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.    Whilst  the  first  of  them  has  rivalled  in  its 

fame  the  most  distmguished  countries  of  Europe,  the  two  latter 
have  remained  in  obscurity  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  hour.  They 
seemed  to  repel  that  kmdling  spark  of  Greek  civilization,  which  found  so  con- 
genial an  element  in  Sicily ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  did  not  receive  what  was  the 
^reat  principle  of  life  in  the  ancient  world,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
mactivity  and  helplessness.  Of  what  race  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sar- 
dinia, we  have  no  records  to  inform  us.  Settlers  from  Africa,  not  Carthaginians, 
but  native  Lybians,'*  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  island  at  a  very  remote 
period.  They  were  followed  at  intervals,  such  was  the  Greek  tradition,  by  some 
adventurers  or  fugitives  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  these  all  belong  to 
the  mythic  period,  and  the  Greek  settlements  are  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
utterly  extirpated,  whilst  those  from  Asia,  described  as  fugitives  from  Troy,  were 
driven  to  the  mountains  and  became  barbarized.  A  more  probable  statement  men- 
tions a  colony  of  Iberians  from  Spain,  the  founders  of  Nora,'^  the  oldest  city  in  the 
island ;  and  during  the  height  of  the  Etruscan  dominion,  the  Etruscan  colonists 
brought  in  a  new  element  to  the  already  mingled  population.  When  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians  began  to  grow,  Sardinia  soon  attracted  their  notice ;  already, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Koman  commonwealth,  eight-and-twenty  years  before  the 
expeditioa  of  Xerxes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  exclusively  to  their  dominion, 
in  their  famous  commercial  treaty  with  Rome ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  great  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  Sardinia  lb  mentioned,  t<M;ether  with  Corsica,  as  furnishing 
mercenary  soldiers"  to  that  great  host  with  which  Hamilcar  invaded  Sicily,  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  Tet  a  few  vears  before,  when  the 
Persians  were  overpowering  the  Greek  commonwealths  m  Asia  Minor,  Sardinia 
was  more  than  once  looked  to  by  the  lonions,^'  as  offering  them  a  desirable  refuge 
from  the  conquerors'  dominion,  and  as  affording  every  facility  for  a  floiuishing 
Greek  colony.  But  it  was  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  like  an  unknown  world ;  and 
no  sufficient  number  of  colonists  could  be  induced  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  while 
a  small  body  wotdd  have  been  utterly  unable  to  mamtain  its  ground  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Thus  Sardinia  remained  subject  to  Carthage ;  and  as  the  Car- 
thaginians wanted  it  chiefly  to  supply  their  armies  with  soldiers,  and  to  provide 
harbors  for  their  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Etruria,  they  took  no  pains  to 
improve  its  natural  resources,  but  are  sdd  to  have  purposely  kept  waste*'  some 

^  We  know  this  by  the  surest  evidence,  *  Strabo,  V.  2,  S  8,  p.  220. 

namely,  by  the  vast  quantities  of  Greek,  and  in  *  PansaziiaSi  X.  17. 

particolar  of  Athenian  pottery,  found  in  the  re-  ^  Pausanias,  X.  17. 

oent  ezcayations  at  Vnlci  and  Tarqninii.     See  *  Jlerodotns,  VII.  165. 

the  "  DiaoonrB  de  M.  Bunsen,"  in  the  sixth  vol-  »  Herodotus,  1. 170,  V.  124. 

lime  of  the  "  Annali  dell*  Instituto  di  oonispon-  *  Aristotle,  De  mirabil.  100. 
i«nza  archeologioa,*'  p.  40,  et  seqq. 
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of  its  most  fertile  districts,  that  no  reports  of  its  fertility  migbt  tempt  thither  what 
thej  aboye  all  things  dreaded,  a  colony  of  Greeks. 

Corsica  had  undergone  nearly  the  same  course  of  events  as  Sardinia.  Hi 
oldest  inhabitants  were  Iberians  and  Ldgurians ;  it  was  then  occu- 
pied  b^  the  Etruscans,  who  after  having,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, effected  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Aleria  or  Alalia,"  and  haying 
^ared  the  dominion  of  the  island  with  their  Carthaginian  allies  down  to  the  time 
of  the  decemvirate  at  Rome,  were  now,  in  the  general  decline  of  their  nation, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  Carthaginians.  Corsica  was  taluable  for  its  timber  and 
its  mines,  but  its  agriculture  was  of  no  accoimt,  and  its  native  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  among  the  most  untamable  of  barbarians." 

These  were  uio  countries  which  bounded  the  horizon  of  Rome  to  the  north  and 
west  Southward  and  eastward,  beyond  that  belt  of  mountain 
country  held  by  the  Opican  nations,  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians, 
which  ffrt  in  Latium  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea,  there  lay  a  country,  destined  ere 
long  to  be  the  favorite  battle-field  of  the  Romans,  but  a  stranger  to  them  as  yet 
both  m  the  relations  of  peace  and  of  war.  Campania,  inhabited  in  the  most  re- 
mote times  by  the  Sikelians,**  then  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opicans,  receivmg 
at  a  very  early  period  the  first  germ  of  Greek  civilization,  in  the  Chalcidian  colony 
of  Cuma,  and  afterwards  subjected,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  the 
wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  Etruscans,  had  lately,  as  we  have  seen,  submitted 
to  a  new  mvader,  the  nation  of  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites,  a  people  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  or  Sabine  race,  had  descended  from  their  high  valleys  amidst  the  ranges 
of  the  divided  line  of  the  Apennines,  and  were  now  the  ruling  nation  in  Campa- 
nia, although  they  had  by  no  means  extirpated  the  older  races  of  its  inhabitants 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  themselves  to  have  almost  melted  away  into  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  their  mixed  subjects ;  the  conauered  did  not  become  Sanmites,  but 
the  conquerors  became  Campanians,  the  Opican  or  Oscan  being  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage, but  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colonies,  Cuma  and  NeapoUs,  spreading 
powerfoUy  around  them,  as  usual,  the  arts  and  the  manners  of  Greece.  But  the 
Samnite  invasion,  and  the  revolution  which  followed  it,  produced  great  disorder ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  whom  the  conquerors  despoiled  of  their  property,  were  driven 
to  iTiftintAin  themselves  by  their  swords ;  the  conquerors  themselves  had  many  ad- 
venturers amongst  them,  who  preferred  war  with  the  prospect  of  fresh  plunder, 
to  a  peaceful  life  in  the  country  which  they  had  won ;  and  thus  for  more  than  a 
oentuiy  we  read  of  numerous  bands  of  Campanian  or  Opican  mercenaries,  partly 
Samnite  and  partly  Oscan,  employed  in  the  wars  of  Sicily,  as  if  foreign  service 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  nation.  It  is  mentioned  that  ei^ht 
hondred  of  them  were  engaged  by  the  Chalcidian  Greeks  of  Cimaa  or  Neapolis,** 
to  serve  in  the  Athenian  armament  against  Syracuse ;  but  that  arriving  in  Sicily 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenians,  they  were  hired  by  the  Carthaginians. 

As  a  new  people  had  thus  aiisen  in  Campania,  so  new  names  and  a  new  power 
liad  lately  come  mto  notice  in  the  south  of  Italy.  From  Thurii  to  jB,Mioaortii«iofithoi 
Bh^hnn,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  sea,  from  Rhegiimi  to  Posi-  i«*»y>»y*J»  !««»«•-• 
donta  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  which  lined  both 
coasts  were  settled  in  a  country  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers  by  the  names 
of  Italia  and  CEnotria."  The  natives  of  the  interior,  (Enotrians  and  Chonians, 
had  for  many  years  past  wanted  either  the  wiU  or  the  power  to  offer  serious  an- 
noyance to  the  Greeks ;  and  when  Sybaris  was  destroyed  by  its  neighbor  city 
Croton,  the  natives  took  no  advantage  of  these  internal  quarrels,  and  a  new 
Greek  colony,  Thurii,  arose  in  the  pmce  of  Sybaris,  without  any  opposition  on 
their  part.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  in 
other  words,  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  and  the  period  of  the 

"  HerodotuB,  1. 166.  ■•  Diodorua,  XDI.  44. 

*  Stmbo,  V.  2,  6,  7,  p.  224.  "  Aristotle,  Politioa,  VIL  10.    HerodotoBy  L 

» Thucyiides,  VI.  2.  ,167.  '        "-">  -^ -» 
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Peloponnesian  war,  was  a  time  marked  by  natural  as  well  as  political  calamities 
beyond  all  remembered  example.  The  pestilences,  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed  as  causing  such  havoc  at  Rome  ana  throughout  Latium,  trarelled,  we  msj 
be  sure,  into  Samnium  also ;  their  visitations  are  often  accompanied  by  unfavor- 
able seasons,  which  cause  scarcity  or  famine  ;  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  one 
or  both  of  these  scourges,  may  have  led  to  those  movements  amongst  the  Sam- 
nites,  which  at  this  period  so  greatly  changed  the  face  of  Italy.  On  one  side,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  broke  in  upon  the  Opicans  of  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus  and 
the  country  round  Vesuvius ;  on  another  they  overwhelmed  the  (Enotrians  and 
Chonians,^*  and  spread  themselves  as  far  as  the  Ionian  sea.  The  tribe  or  mixed 
multitude  which  moved  on  this  expedition  southwards,  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Lucanians.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  were  numerous,  far  less 
are  we  to  suppose  that  they  extirpated  the  older  inhabitants  ;  but  as  conquerors 
they  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  and  till  they  gradually  became  a  settled 
people,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  Greek  colonies.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  CEnotrians  became  barbarized  by  the  oppressions  and  example  of  their  con- 
querors, and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  interior,  known  under  one  common 
name  of  Lucanians,  carried  on  a  restless  plundering  warfare  against  the  Greek 
cities  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  Posidonia  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the 
Greek  inhabitants,  like  the  Opicans  of  Capua,  became  a  subject  people  in  their 
own  city ;  and  so  general  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  Lucanian  inroads,  that 
the  Greeks  formed  a  league*^  amongst  themselves  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 
if  any  city  was  backward  in  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  summoned  to  idd  against 
the  Lucanians,  its  generals  were  to  be  put  to  death.  But  whilst  the  barbarians 
were  thus  driving  them  to  the  sea,  another  enemy  drove  them  back  from  the  sea 
to  the  barbarians.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lu- 
canians>  hoping,  with  their  aid,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Greek  cities ;  he  re- 
peatedly invaded  Italy,  destroyed  Caidon  and  Hipponium,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Rhegium. 

When  the  Lucanians  first  became  formidable  to  the  Italian  Greeks,  they  were 
chMMter  of  uit  Loea-  stigm^tizcd  as  a  horde  of  the  lowest  barbarians,^  a  mixed  band 
"•■^  of  robbers,  swelled  by  fugitive  slaves,  and  desperate  adventurers 

of  every  description.  But  when  time  had  converted  the  invaders  and  plunderers 
of  (Enotria  mto  its  re^ar  inhabitant3  and  masters,  when  the  Lucanians  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaymg  the  better  points  of  their  character,  then  the  contrast 
between  their  simple  and  severe  manners,  and  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  ''  The  Lucanians,  says  Her- 
aclides  Ponticus,**  "  are  a  hospitable  and  an  upright  people."  And  another  tes- 
timony*^ declares  that  "  amongst  the  Lucanians,  extravagance  and  idleness  are 
pimishabli?  crimes ;  and  if  any  man  lends  money  to  a  notorious  spendthrift,  the 
law  will  noc  enable  him  to  recover  it."  We  find  similar  praises  bestowed  by 
Scymnus  of  Chios  on  the  Illyrians,  who  a  century  before  his  time  had  been  infa- 
mous for  their  piracies.  But  when  a  rude  people  have  lost  somewhat  of  their 
ferocity,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  vices  of  a  later  stage  of  civilization,  their 
character  really  exhibits  much  that  is  noble  and  excellent,  and  both  in  its  good 
and  bad  points  it  so  captivates  the  imagination,  that  it  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  writers  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  with  an  admiration  even  be- 
yond its  merits. 

The  extreme  southeastern  pomt,  the  heel  of  Italy,  was  the  country  of  the 

••  Strabo,  VI.  1,  H,  8,  p.  258,  254.  latter  j>ait  of  the  fourth  centiuy  before  the 

**  Diodorns,  XlV.  101.  Christian  sen :  he  was  a  disciple  oi  Plato,  Spea« 

"  We  Athenians,  says  Isocrates,  ^ov  utraU-  sipDos,  and  Aristotle.   See  frnes  Clinton,  Fasti 

doficy  rots  p99\oiiivots  ra^i  liis drytvttas ^TfifiaX-  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  Appendix  XII. 

Xol  Ku  Aaxavol  r^t  airHv  iwrXtwtlas.    De  Pace,  "  Nicolas  Damascenns,  de  moribns  ffentimn. 

S  62,  p.  169.  Artie  "  Lncani."    He  lived  in  the  An^ustan 

"  l>e  Politiis  sive  rebuspublids.  Artie.  "  Lu-  age. 

MnL"  ^eradides  Ponticus  flourished  in  the 
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lapygians  or  Apulians,  the  one  being  the  Greek  and  the  other  the        . 

Latin  form  of  the  same  name.''     They  stretched  round  the  lapy-    ^^^^^ 

gian  cape,  and  were  to  be  found  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  the 

headland  of  Qarganus.    But  neither  these  nor  the  Sabellian  nations  immediately 

beyond  them,  nor  the  Umbrians,  who  lived  again  still  further  to  the  northwest, 

and  joined  the  Etruscan  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  were,  as  yet» 

become  famous  in  history. 

There  was,  however,  a  movement  be^nning  about  this  period  on  the  east  of 
Italy,  which  threatened  to  lead  to  the  most  important  conse- 
quences.    Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  unsatisfied  with  his  Sicilian  do-  !»  of  smcw*  iTC 

•  •  11       ■%  *  ^«  *        ^f  1  ■/•iio   BiUbn  01  t^wth  Italy* 

mimon,  and  looking  to  Greece  itself  as  the  most  tempting  field  of 
ambition  to  every  Greek,  was  desirous  of  getting  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
ros,  and  of  establishing  a  naval  power  in  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Adriatic.  Ac- 
cordingly he  entered  into  an  aUiance  with  the  lUyrians,^  and,  unless  there  is  a 
coofo^on  between  the  two  names,  he  occupied  both  the  island  of  Issa,"*  the  mod- 
em Lissa,  and  the  town  of  Lissus*^  on  the  main  land,  a  Uttle  to  the  north  of  Epi- 
danmus,  and  kept  a  fleet  regularly  stationed  at  this  latter  settlement,  to  uphold 
tiie  reputation  of  his  power.  But  there  is  a  statement  in  Pliny**  and  other  wri- 
ters, that  Ancona,  Mumana,  and  Adria,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  were  also  Sicilian 
settlements.  Adria  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dionysius,  and 
bis  mtercourse  with  these  countries  is  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  importing  the  Venetian  horses,**  as  the  best  breed  for  racing ;  the 
great  games  of  Greece  being  to  him,  as  they  had  been  to  Alcibiades,  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest  and  ambition.  Strabo  also  calls  Ancona  a  Syracusan  colony," 
kt  ascribes  its  foundation  to  some  exiles  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionys- 
ius. That  there  was  a  Greek  population  there,  and  that  the  Greek  language 
vas  prevalent,  is  proved  by  its  coins ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  Scylax,  though  he 
oames  Ancona,  does  not  call  it  a  Greek  city,  a  circumstance  which  he  rarely  or 
ne?er  admits,  when  he  is  speaking  of  Greek  cities  built  on  a  foreign  coast.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  death  of  Dionysius,  and  the  subsequent  decline  of  his 
power,  left  these  remote  colonies  to  themselves ;  that  their  communication  with 
Greece  and  Sicily  was  greatly  checked  by  the  growing  piracies  of  the  lUyrians, 
and  that  they  admitted,  either  willingly  or  by  necessity,  an  intermixture  of  bar- 
barian citizens  from  the  surroundipg  nations,  which  destroyed  or  greatly  impaired 
their  Greek  character.  But  it  marks  the  power  of  Dionysius,  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time  he  should  have  been  founding  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  tliat  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  he  should  have  been  master  of  the  sea 
without  opposition,  insomuch  that,  under  pretence  of  restraining  the  piracies  of 

^  See  Nlebahr,  Vol.  L  p.  151.    £d.  1827.  ness  of  so  fitmons  a  man.    Bat  Diodonu  must 

*  Diodorus,  XV.  18.  have  left  out  something  in  the  middle  of  tho 

"  ScmnuB  Chios,  V.  418.    Soylaz  also  calls  passage,  and  joined  the  end  with  the  beginning 

lua  a  Greek  dty.  with  most  extraordinary  carelessness ;  Ik  rairiit 

**  Diodoms,  XV.  18, 14.   It  is  hard  to  acoonnt  never  coold  have  referred  to  r^  irdAiv  r^v  ivofiar 

for  the  strange  state  of  the  actual  text  of  Biodo*  ^pihnw  A<«r4y,  bat,  as  I  should  suppose,  to  Svr- 

nu,inwhich,  after  mentioning  the  foundation  of  acuse,  such  as  it  was  when  Dionysms  first  be- 

LissoB,  it  goes  on,  h  rairrii  ti&  hp^Ajttv9i  Aiov6^  oame  tyrant.    Some  mention  of  Bvraouse  must 

'•iUTunian  ycwpia.  c.  r.  >.  describmg,  in  throe  have  preceded  the  description  of  the  docks  and 

^^,  tiie  ^reat  works  of  Dionvsius  at  Syracuse,  walls,  and  the  expression,  rp  trdXuy  as  at  present 


Tork  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  histories ;  for  nysius  the  means  of  building  docks,  &c.,  at  Syr- 

tlie  whole  passage,  beginning  at  Ud^ttt  Kard  rha  acuse ;  an  interpretation  equally  at  varianoa 

Xf^ftiv,  and  going  down  to  we  end  of  the  chap-  with  fframmar  and  with  history. 

ter.  is  taken  apparently  from  some  account  "  Hist.  Natural.  III.  18.    Ifumana  a  Siculia 

either  of  Paros,  or  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  condita;  ab  iisdem  colonia  Ancona.    Xtymolo- 

the  vestem  seas,  where  the  writer  having  been  gic.  Magn.  in  "Ai^as. 

Kd  accidentally  to  mention  Dionysius,  vwnvpd^-  ^  Strabo,  V.  1,  $  4,  p.  212. 

■rroc  ahroti  Aiorvofov  roS  Tvfdno9f  took  the  op-  "  V.  4,  $  2,  p.  241. 

portonity  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  gretut- 
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the  Etruscans,  he  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes'^  on  the  coast  of  Etmriay 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  landed  on  the  terri- 
tory of  CsBre,  defeated  the  inhabitants  who  came  out  to  resist  him,  sacked  their 
sea-port  of  Pyrgi,  and  carried  off  from  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Leucothea," 
or  Mater  Matuta,  a  sum  computed  at  no  less  than  a  thousand  talents. 

The  mention  of  this  eminent  man  leads  me  naturally  to  Sicily,  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  heart  and  root  of  that  mighty  dominion  which  spread  out  its  arms 
so  widely  and  so  vigorously.  Besides,  the  ^man  history  has  nitherto  presented 
us  with  nothing  but  general  pictures,  or  sketches  rather,  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth  as  a  whole :  individuals  have  been  as  little  prominent  as  the  figures 
in  a  landscape :  they  have  been  too  subordinate,  and  occupied  too  small  a  space 
in  the  picture,  to  enable  us  to  form  any  distinct  notion  of  their  several  features. 
But  Dionysius  outtopped  by  his  personal  renown  the  greatness  of  the  events  ir 
which  he  was  an  actor ;  he  stood  far  above  all  his  contemporaries,  as  the  most 
remarkable  man  in  the  western  part  of  the  civilized  world.  We  may  be  allowed, 
then,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  to  consider  the  fortunes  and  character 
of  a  man  who  was  the  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
Torty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER,  TYBANT  OF  STBACUSE. 


ToXunpoTdrovs,  shtiP,  Tobf  wt^  *Aya^«Afa  Kal  Aiovivfv  ro^s  ZiKsXt^ras, — Kat  wtf^  ulv  rfiy  r»4«#rwr 
hfif^v  ds  hiitaetp  ^yecv  ro^i  ivayiviicKovras  ,  .  .  ,  xal  xa^Xn  vpovrt^ivai  r)y  hnxStoiffKovra  X6yop 
ipfC^CC. — ^POLTBXUB,  ^KV.  85. 


The  history  of  colonies  seldom  offers  the  noblest  specimens  of  national  char- 
State  of  s  te  ^^^^'  ^®  Syracusan  people,  made  up,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
ta»^  5n«Iy  of  alternation  of  tyrannies  and  factions,  out  of  the  most  various  ele- 
ments, had  been  bound  together  by  no  comprehensive  code  of 
laws,  and,  from  their  very  circumstances,  they  could  not  find  a  substitute  for 
such  a  code  in  the  authority  of  ancient  and  inherited  rites  of  religion,  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  fathers. 

The  richer  citizens,  who  often  possessed  very  large  fortunes,  were  always  sus- 
HMineemtM  and  Dio-  pectcd,  and  probably  not  without  reason,  of  aiming  at  making 
"*^  themselves  tyrants ;  whilst  the  people,  possessing  actual  power, 

yet  feeling  that  its  tenure  was  precarious,  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious,  even 
beyond  measure,  and  were  prone  to  violence  and  cruelty.  The  Athenian  inva- 
sion, by  obliging  the  Syracusans  to  fit  out  a  great  naval  force,  had  increased,  as 
usual,  the  power  of  the  poorer  classes,'  who  always  formed  the  great  mass  of 
the  seamen  in  the  Greek  commonwealths :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
Hermocrates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  aristocratical  leaders,  had  person- 
ally displayed  great  courage  and  ability,  and  although  the  cavalry  in  which  the 

*  Diodorus,  XV.  14.  Pseudo-Aristotle,  CEoo-    Aristotle.    "  Lenoothee  Grsecis,  Matnta  voca* 
nom.  II.  p.  1849.    Ed.  Bekker.  bere  nostris."    Ovid,  Fasti,  VI.  545. 

*  "EXa^cy  U  roS  r^f  Awico0la(  le^oS.    Pseudo-       '  Aristotle,  Politic.  V.  4. 
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richest  citiasens  seized  had  always  acquitted  itself  well,  yet  the  heavy*>anned  in* 
fismtiy,  which  contained  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  upper  classes,  had  gained 
little  credit ;  and  the  victory  over  the  invaders  had  heen  won  by  the  seamen  of 
Syracuse  far  more  than  by  its  soldiers.  Thus  the  popular  party  became  greatly 
strraigthened  by  the  issue  of  the  invasion :  Hermocrates  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  banished,  while  Diodes,  tlie  head  of  the  popular  party,  a  man  somewhat 
resembling  the  tribune  Bienzi,  a  sincere  and  stem  reformer,  but  whose  zealous 
imaginatbn  conceived  schemes  beyond  his  power  to  compass,  endeavored  at 
once  to  give  to  his  countrymen'  a  pure  democracy,  and  to  establish  it  on  its  only 
sure  foundation,  by  building  it  upon  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  law. 

Of  the  details  of  this  code  we  Know  nothmg.  Diodorus  ascribes  to  it  the  high 
merits  of  conciseness  and  precision,  and  whue  he  speaks  of  it  as  ^^^^jy^g^^^ 
severe,  he  praises  it  for  its  discrimination  in  proportioning  its  pun- 
ishments to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  But  its  best  praise  is,  that  it  continued 
to  enjoy  the  respect,  not  only  of  the  Syracusans,  but  of  other  Sicilian  states 
also,  tfli  the  Roman  law  superseded  it.  This  was  the  law  of  Syracuse,  and  Dio- 
des was  the  law^ver :  while  others,  who  in  the  time  of  Timoleon,  and  again  in 
the  reign  of  Hiero,  dther  added  to  it,  or  modified  it,  were  called  by  no  other 
title  than  expounders  of  the  law  ;^  as  if  the  only  allowed  object  for  succeeding 
legislators  was  to  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  code  of  Diodes,  and  not  to 
alter  it. 

But  democracy  and  law,  when  first  introduced  amongst  a  corrupt  and  turbu* 
lent  people,  require  to  be  fostered  imder  the  shelter  of  profound  EffortiortiMaiMoent. 
peace.  Unluckily  for  Diodes,  his  new  constitution  was  bom  to  ^^v^h''^^ 
stormy  times ;  its  promulgation  was  coincident  with  the  renewal  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasions  of  SicOy,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  century.  *'  War,"  says 
Thucydid^,*  "makes  men's  tempers  as  hard  as  their  circumstances."  The 
Syracusan  government  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle ;  the  power  of  its 
enemy  was  overwhelming,  whue  every  fs^lure  in  military  operations  bred  an  in- 
crease of  suspicion  and  disaffection  at  home.  Then  the  anstocratical  party  be- 
gan, as  they  are  wont  to  do,  to  use  popular  language,  in  order  to  excito  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  make  them  the  instruments  of  their  own 
ruin.  They  encouraged  the  cry  of  treason  and  cormption  against  the  generals 
of  the  commonwealth;  and  personal  profligacy  was  united  with  party  zeal. 
Hipparinus  was  a  member  of  the  aristocratical  party ;  he  was  also  a  desperate 
man,  because  he  had  ruined  himself  by  his  extravagance  ;*  both  these  causes 
united  made  him  anxious  to  overthrow  the  popular  government ;  and  looking 
about  for  a  fit  instrument  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  found  and  brought  for- 
ward Dionysius. 

There  must  have  been  no  ordinary  promise  of  character  in  Dionydus  to  lead  to 
such  a  chdce.  He  was  a  young  man  under  five-and-twenty,^  not  Eui,di>tieurof  ixo. 
distinguished  for  his  birth  or  fortune,  and  his  personal  condition  "''^ 
was  humble ;  he  was  a  clerk'  in  some  one  of  the  departments  of  the  public  bud- 
ness.  But  he  had  been  a  follower  of  Hermocrates,  and  had  accompanied  him  in 
bis  attempt  to  effect  his  return  from  exile  by  force,  and  had  been  wounded*  in 
the  conflict  which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  and  in  which  Hermocrates  was 
lolled.    He  was  brave,  active,  and  eloquent ;  the  wealth'^  and  mfluence  of  a 

«  Xenoph.  HeUenic.  I.  i.  §  27.    Tfauc^dides,  *  It  is  said  that  at  th«  beginning  of  his  career, 

VnL  S5.  when  he  waa  lined,  on  one  oooaaion,  by  the  mag- 

*  Diodoma,  XIII.  S4,  85.            istrates  for  addressing  the  people  irregularly, 

«  *Ei^y>ril»  roS  woiuOtrm.    Dlod.  XIII.  85.  Philistos,  the  historian,  a  man  oflarge  property, 

*  IlL  8S.    Biato$  liU9HaXt,  KOiir^  rdwfwra  paid  the  line  for  him,  and  told  him  to  go  on 
-As  ify<l(  rSv  vXkHv  ifMiot  speaking  as  mach  as  he  pleased,  and  that  as 

*  Aristotle,  Politica,  V.  6.  often  as  the  magistrates  fined  him,  so  often 

*  Qcero,  Tosciilan.    Disputat.  V.  90.  would  he  continue  to  discharge  the  fine  for  hinL 

*  Demosthenes,  Leptines,  prope  ilnem.  Biodoros,  XIII.  91. 

*  Diodorus,  XUI.  75. 
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powerful  party  supported  him,  and  he  came  forward  when  men's  minds  were 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  alarm  and  irritation ;  for  Agrigentum,  after 
a  seven  months'  siege,  had  been  taken  and  sacked  hj  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
fugitives  who  fled  to  Syracuse  for  shelter,  ascribed  the  loss  of  their  city  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  who  had  been  sent  to  its  relief,  and  had 
allowed  it  to  fall  unprotected. 

The  popular  party  was  no  longer  headed  by  Diocles.  We  do  not  know  the 
dmui  of  Diodes.  exact  time  or  occasion  of  his  death,  but  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it  are  most  remarkable.  One  of  the  laws  of  his  code  had  de- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  agcunst  any  man  who  came  into  the  market-place 
armed.  This  was  especially  directed,  no  doubt,  against  the  aristocratical  party, 
who  were  apt  to  resort  to  violence,"  in  order  to  break  up  or  intimidate  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  or  to  revenge  themselves  on  any  of  the  more  obnoxious 
popular  leaders.  It  happened  that  Diocles  had  marched  out  of  the  city  on  an 
alarm  of  some  hostile  inroad,  perhaps  that  very  attempt"  of  Hermocrates  to  get 
back  to  Syracuse  by  force,  which  has  been  already  noticed.  But  he  was  sud- 
denly recalled  by  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  in  the  city,  and,  armed  as  he 
was,  he  hastened  back  to  meet  them,  and  found  them  already  in  possession  oi 
the  market-place.  A  private  citizen,  most  probably  after  the  fray  was  over, 
when  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  citizen  as  Hermocrates  would  be  deeply  felt, 
even  by  many  of  his  political  adversaries,  called  out  to  Diocles,  in  allusion  to  his  ^ 
having  appeared  in  arms  in  the  market-place,  ''  Ah,  Diocles,  thou  art  making  * 
void  thine  own  laws  !"  "  Nay  rather,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  will  ratify  them  thus ;" 
and  he  instantly  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart.  Such  a  spirit,  so  sincere,  and  so 
self-devoted,  might  well  have  been  the  founder  of  freedom  and  of  legal  order  for 
his  country,  and  saved  her,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  from  the  selfish  ambi- 
tion of  DionjTsius. 

His  place  at  the  head  of  the  government  was  supplied,  inadequately,  as  it  ap- 
RMtonnioBor  (hoari*.  p^ars,  by  Daphnseus  and  Demarchus.^*  Dionysius  played  the 
tocntieaiezUM.  dcmagoguc  ably;  inveighing  against  the  incapacity  of  the  gen- 
erals, representing  them  as  men  of  overweening  influence,'^  and  ur^ng  that  the 
people  would  do  well  to  choose  in  their  place  men  of  humbler  means,  whom  they 
would  be  able  more  effectually  to  control.  Accordingly  the  assembly  deposed 
their  actual  generals,  and  elected  others  in  their  room,  and  amongst  these  was 
Dionysius.  Thus  far  successful,  he  ventured  on  a  more  decisive  measure,  a  gen- 
eral recall  of  exiled  citizens."  It  should  be  remembered,  Jthat  in  the  continual 
struggles  between  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties  throughout  Greece,  the 
triumph  of  one  side  was  accompanied  by  the  banbhment  of  the  most  forward 
supporters  of  the  other.  Every  state  had  thus  always  its  exiles,  like  the  Juo- 
rusciti  of  the  Italian  republics,  whose  absence"  was  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  whose  recall  was  equivalent  ,to  a  revolution. 

"  As  the  aristoorats  at  Corcyra  broke  into  the  ^  Diodoras.  Xin.  96.    Daphnens  bad  ooid- 

oonnoil-honse  with  daggers,  and  murdered  the  manded  the  Syracusan  troops  which  had  been 

heads  of  ^e  popular  party  to  the  number  of  sent  ineffectually  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentam. 

about  sixty,  partly  to  escape  from  the  payment  Diodorus,  XIII.  86.    Demarchus  was  one  of  tho 

of  a  fine  which  they  had  lawfully  incurred,  and  generals  sent  to  supersede  Hermocrates  in  the 

partly  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  decree  for  an  command  of  the  auxiliary  force  which  was  co* 

alliance  with  Athens.    Thucyd.  III.  70.  operating  with  the  Peloponnesians,  on  the  coast 

^  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Diodorus^Dio-  of  Asia  Minor,  against  the  Athenians.   Thucyd. 

des  hod  been  banished  some  time  before  [XIII.  VIII.  85. 

75] ;  but  his  account  of  the  affiurs  of  Syracuse,  ^  Diodorus,  XIII.  91.    Aristotle,  Politioa,  V. 

between  the  Athenian  expedition  and  the  tyr-  6.    Aiov^viot  Kan/yopAv  Aa^vatov  gal  r&v  xXovo/wy 

anny  of  Dionysius,  is  exceedingly  fragmentary,  ii^n&Bti  rfn  rvpawtoos,  iia  r^v  Ix^pw  rio-rcvOcU  4s 

and  observes  no  chronolofl^car  order.    It  may  ^^uoriirds  <5y. 

be,  then,  that  Diodes  had  been  recalled  pre-  ^  Diodorus,  XIII.  92.                              ^ 

viooslv  to  the  final  attempt  of  Hermocrates ;  at  ^  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  dauaes  in  the  oath 

least  tne  circumstances  of  that  attempt  and  of  taken  by  every  member  of  the  court  of  Helisa, 

the  affiray  which  led  to  the  deatii  of  Diodes,  bear  at  Athens,  "  tnat  he  would  not  recall  those  citi* 

a  remarkable  resemblance  to  each  other.    See  zens  who  were  in  exile.''   DemostheneSi  Timoo- 

Diodorus,  XIII.  88  and  75.  rates,  p.  746. 
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The  Sjraciisan  exiles  were  the  youth  of  the  aristocnitical  party,  the  friends  and 
conurades  of  Hermocrates,  bold  and  enterprising,  proud  and  licentious,  the  coun- 
terparts of  Eseso  Quinctius  and  of  the  supporters  of  the  decemvir  Appius ;  men 
whoee  natural  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  popular  party  was  embittered  by  the 
recollection  of  their  exile.  An  obdurate  spirit  is  not  the  vice  cf  a  democracy ; 
the  kindly  feelings  of  the  people,  their  sympathies  with  youth  and  high  birth, 
their  hopes  and  their  fears  were  alike  appealed  to ;  the  tide  was  abready  setting 
towards  aristocracy ;  the  assembly  decreed  a  general  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  the 
revolution  from  that  moment  became  inevitable. 

The  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  Diocles  and  of  the  popular  party  was 
sure ;  but  it  was  owmg  to  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginian  arms,  and  ^^^  .  ,^^ 
the  personal  ascendency  of  Dionysius,  that  there  was  set  up  in  its  Mvt^!!m>3Pv'ite 
place  the  despotism  of  a  smgle  man,  instead  of  an  aristocracy. 
Dionysius  continued  to  attack  his  colleagues,"  no  less  than  the  generals  who  had 
preceded  them ;  ''  they  were  selUn^  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians,"  he  said ; 
''they  were  withholding  the  soldiers  pay,  and  appropriating  the  public  money  to 
themselves ;  he  could  not  endure  to  act  with  such  associates^  and  was  resolved 
therefore  to  lay  down  his  office."  A  dictatorship  is  the  most  natural  government 
for  seasons  of  extraordinary  peril,  when  there  appears  a  man  fit  to  wield  it.  The 
terror  of  the  coahtion  drove  the  French,  amidst  the  full  freshness  of  their  enthu- 
aasm  for  liberty,  to  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  committee  of  public  safety ; 
and  Dionysius,  bowing  all  minds  to  his  ascendency  by  the  mighty  charm  of  supe- 
rior genius,  was  elected  sovereign  commander  of  the  commonwealth.^'  It  is  said 
that  Hipparinus,  who  first  brought  him  forward,  was  appointed  as  his  nominal 
colleague ;  with  as  much  of  real  equality  of  power  as  was  enjoyed  by  Lebrun  and 
Cambac^r^  when  they  were  elected  consuls  along  with  Napoleon. 

From  this  time  forward  Dionysius  retained  the  supreme  power  in  Syracuse  till 
his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  When  he  first  assumed  i^,,^,,^^^^^^ 
the  government,  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  not  yet  ended  :  and 
one  of  his  latest  measures  was  to  send  aid  to  his  allies  the  Lacedaemonians,  when 
Sparta  itself  was  threatened  with  conquest  by  an  army  of  the  Thebau  confeder- 
acy, headed  by  Epaminondas.  In  the  course  of  this  long  reign  he  had  to  contend 
more  than  once  with  domestic  enemies,  and  was  always  more  or  less  engaged  in 
hos^ty  with  Carthage.  The  first  he  crushed,  and  from  the  last,  although  re- 
duced on  one  occasion  to  the  extremest  jeopardy,  he  came  forth  at  last  triumph- 
ant. Without  entering  into  a  regular  account  of  his  life  and  actions,  it  will  be 
enough  to  take  a  general  view  of  his  government  in  some  of  its  most  important 
relations  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dionysius  owed  his  elevation,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  ascendency  of  his  own 
genius  acting  upon  minds  agitated  by  suspicion  of  their  own  gov-  jotonui  aMu.  suto 
emment,  and  by  intense  fear  of  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  •'p^**- 
l^e  recall  of  the  exiles  gave  him  a  number  of  devoted  partisans,  and  the  war  led 
to  the  employment  of  a  large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  both  from  inclina- 
ticm  and  interest  would  be  disposed  to  support  an  able  and  active  general.  These 
remained  faithful  to  him^'  when  his  ill  success  against  the  Carthaginians,  in  the 

"  IModonLB,  Xm.  94.  also  should  be  inveated  with  these  f«U  powers, 

"  £rp«nyydf  ahroKpdrm^.    It  ifl  not  to  be  snp-  and  that  the  people  should  take  the  oath  which, 

posed  that  this  title  conferred  that  unconstita-  in  fact,  conveyed  them,  namely,  "  that  they 

tional  and  absolute  power  which  the  Greeks  would  let  their  f^eneralfi  exercise  their  command 

called  *'  ^rranny."    It  im^ed  merely  an  unre-  at  their  discretion."    See  Thuoydides,  VI.  20, 

ftzicted  power  of  conductmg  the  operations  of  72.     But  as  the  perpetual  dictatorship  at  Bome 

the  war,  and  released  the  general  from  the  ne-  was  equivalent  to  a  tyranny,  so  Dionysius,  by 

eeasity  of  consulting  the  government  at  home  retaining  his  command  for  an  unlimited  time, 

as  to  ilia  measures,  and  of  communicating  his  and  abusing  the  military  power  which  it  gave 

plana  to  them.    It  was  the  title  conferred  on  Ni-  him  for  purposes  wholly  loreign  to  its  proper 

das  and  his  colleagues  by  the  Athenians,  when  objects,  did,  in  fhot,  convert  it  into  a  politusal 

they  sent  their  great  expedition  to  Sicil^;  and  despotism. 
after  the  Syracusana  had  sustained  theur  first       "  Biodorus,  XIII.  112, 118. 
da&at)  Hermocratea  urged  that  their  generals 
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Tery  first  year  of  his  government,  had  shaken  his  popularity  amongst  the  Syr- 
acusans,  and  encouraged  them  to  attempt  an  insurrection.  Nor  was  it  the  old 
popular  party  to  whom  he  was  most  obnoxious,  but  the  citizens  of  the  richer 
classes,  who  as  they  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  so 
were  no  way  pleased  to  see  it  succeed  by  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  under 
which  they  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  And  partly,  perhaps,  from 
this  very  reason  the  poorer  classes  began  to  be  better  affected  to  hb  government, 
and  he  showed  a  desire  to  win  their  attachment.  The  knights,  or  richest  class, 
fled  from  Syracuse  in  great  numbers,  or  were  banished,  or  put  to  death  ;^  a  great 
mass  of  landed  property  was  thus  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  there  was,  besides, 
as  in  every  state  of  the  ancient  world,  a  considerable  amount  also  of  public  land, 
of  which  wealthy  individuals  had  ordinarily  a  beneficial  occupation.  With  all 
these  means  in  his  power,  he  put  in  practice  the  two  grand  expedients  of  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  a  large  admission  of  new  citizens,  and  a  divi^on  of  the  public  and 
confiscated  land  amongst  them.  The  new  citizens  were  many  of  them  enfranchised 
slaves,  to  whom  he  assigned  houses  in  Syracuse,  as  well  as  portions  of  land  in  the 
country.  Thus  the  state  of  parties  had  assumed  a  new  form ;  the  better  part  of 
both  the  old  aristocratical  and  popular  interests  were  drawn  together  by  their 
common  danger,  while  Dionysius  was  supported  by  a  few  individuals  of  the  rich- 
est class  who  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  tyranny,  by  the  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  by  the  lowest  portion  of  the  whole  population,  who  owed  to  him  their  polit- 
ical existence. 

Accordingly,  as  the  knights  had  shown  their  hostility  to  his  government,  so 

Fnitk*  attMDBt  to  ^^  *^*^  *^**  ^  ^^y  ^^  citizens  of  the  middle  classes,  who  in 
mhrawtiMpowarof  tho  ancicut  commonwealths  composed  the  heavy-armed  infantry. 

'""^  When  Dionysius  led  them  into  the  field  to  make  war  against  the 

Sikelians  (the  old  mhabitants  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Greek  colonies  had  dnven  from 
the  coast  into  the  mterior  of  the  islimd),  they  openly  rose  against  his  authority," 
and  invited  the  exiled  knights  to  join  them.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  his  life ;  he  fled  to  Syracuse,  and  was  there  besieged ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
waUs  protracted  the  siege,  and  time  led  to  divisions  and  quarrels  amongst  the 
besiegers.  Meantime  Dionysius  engaged  the  services  of  a  body  of  those  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries,**  whose  reputation  for  valor  was  so  high  at  this  period  in 
Sicily,  and  by  their  aid  he  defeated  his  antagonists.  But,  wishing  to  break  effect- 
ually so  formidable  a  combination,  he  offered  an  amnesty**  to  all  who  would  re- 
turn and  live  quietly  in  Syracuse ;  and  finding  that  few  on  f  of  the  exiled  knights 
accepted  this  ofler,  and  feeling  that  the  class  of  heavy-armed  citizens  was  no  less 
hostile  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ensuing  harvest,  when  the  citizens  were 
engaged  m  getting  in  their  com  in  the  country,  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers'*  to 
their  houses  in  Syracuse  to  carry  off  their  arms.  After  this  he  began  to  increase 
his  navy,  the  seamen  being  now  the  class  of  citizens  on  whom  he  could  most  rely, 
and  further  strengthened  himself  by  raising  an  additional  force  of  mercenaries. 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  the  govem- 
cniM  of  the  ment  of  Dionysius  met  with  no  further  disturbance  from  any  do- 

MUM  of  kii  S^  mestic  enemies,    ^ght  years  afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  great 

Cartha^ian  armament  under  Imilcon  was  besieging  Syracuse,  an 
attempt  was  made**  by  some  of  the  knights  to  excite  the  people  against  him,  and 
Theodorus  is  said  to  have  attacked  him  in  the  public  assembly  as  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  of  his  country.  But  the  influence  of  the  commander  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian auxiliary  force**  then  at  Syracuse  was  exerted  strongly  in  his  favor;  his 

*  Diodorns,  Xm.  118,  XTV.  7.  known  expedients  of  the  Greek  tyraatB  to  ob- 
*^  Diodoms,  XIV.  7.  tain  or  to  secure  their  power.    Ti^v  tapaifunv 

*  Biodoras,  XIV.  8.  voioVvrai  rflv  foXwv  (soil,  ol  rtfpavroi).  says  AiiB- 
**  Diodoms,  XIV.  9.  totle,  implying  that  it  was  their  oroinary  man- 
^  Diodorus,  XIV.  10.    This  ta  the  ra^Mm  ner  of  prooeeoung.    Politica,  V.  10. 

rSvlvXiiir,  the  disarming  of  these  classes  which       *  Diodoms,  XlV.  64,  65. 
asiiallj  possessed  arms,  one  of  the  most  well-       *"  Diodorus,  XIV.  70. 
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own  mercenaries  were  formidable;  and  m  a  season  of  such  imminent  dancer  from 
a  foreign  enemy,  many  even  of  those  who  disliked  his  government  woiud  think 
it  inexpedient  to  molest  it.  On  this  occasion  he  tried  all  means  to  win  popularity, 
mixing  familiarly  with  the  poorer  citizens,  gratif3ring  some  by  presents,  and  ad- 
mitting others  to  those  common  tables  or  messes  of  the  soldiers,  which  were  kept 
at  the  public  expense.*'  But  the  permanent  security  of  his  dominion  rested  on 
his  mercenary  troops,  who  were  eyer  ready  to  crush  the  b^^innings  of  a  tumult, 
on  his  own  suspicious  vigilance,  on  the  ascendency  of  his  firm  and  active  charac- 
ter, and  on  the  mutual  jealouaes  and  common  weakness  of  the  old  aristocratical 
and  popular  parties,  among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  no  eminent  man  ca- 
pable of  opposing  so  able  a  tyrant  as  Dionysius.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  far  wea&er  government  of  the  second  Dionysius  was  only  overthrown,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  defection  of  a  member  of  his  own  family ;  and  when  he  was 
expelled  a  second  time,  the  Syracusaos  could  find  no  competent  leader  amongst 
themselves ;  they  were  obliged  to  invite  Timoleon  from  Corinth. 

All  the  ancient  writers,  without  exception,  call  the  government  of  Dionymus  a 
tyranny."  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  with  them  no  vague  and  hi.  f^Mnant  itm  • 
disputable  term,  resting  on  party  impressions  of  character,  and  thus  ^amny* 
liable  to  be  bestowed  or  denied  acccvding  to  the  political  opinions  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.  It  describes  a  particular  kmd  of  government^  the  merits  of  which 
might  be  dififerently  estimated,  but  the  facts  of  its  existence  admitted  of  no  dis- 
pute. Dionysius  was  not  a  king,  because  hereditary  monarchy  was  not  the  con* 
Btitution  of  Syracuse ;  he  was  not  the  head  of  the  aristocratical  party,  enjoying 
supreme  power,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  possesion  of  the  government,  and  he 
was  their  most  distingiiished  member :  on  the  contrary,  the  richer  classes  were 
exposed  to  him,  and  n^  found  his  safety  in  banishing  them  in  a  mass,  and  confis- 
cating their  property.  Nor  was  he  the  leader  of  a  democracy,  like  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes,  all  powerful,  inasmuch  as  the  free  love  and  adxniraUon  of  the  peo- 
ple made  his  will  theirs;  for  what  democratical  leader  ever  surrounded  hunself 
with  foreign  mercenaries,  or  fixed  his  residence  in  the  citadel,*'  or  kept  up  in  his 
style  of  living  and  in  the  society  which  surrounded  him  the  state  and  luxury  of  a 
king's  court  ?  He  was  not  an  hereditary  constitutional  king,  nor  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  commonwealth :  but  he  had  gained  sovereign 
power  by  fraud,  and  maintained  it  by  force ;  he  represented  no  party,  he  sought 
to  uphold  no  ascendency  but  that  of  his  own  individual  self ;  and  standing  t£us 
apart  from  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  his  objects  were  essentially  selfish, 
fak  own  safety,  his  own  enjoyments,  his  own  power,  and  his  own  glory.    Feeling 

• 

'  Diodoms,  XIV.  70.    Ttvit  UMri  #*•«<»«  a  sort  of  priyileged  order.    And  thm  the  offer 

xo^i^^aM.    That  this  uutitation  of  syasitia,  of  admiMion  to  snoh  a  aodety  would  be  an  e£Fect- 

or  oommon  tables,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  La-  nal  bribe  to  manj,  aa  being  at  onoe  a  benefit 

oedamoxuazis,  is  well  known.    It  waa  praotiaed  and  a  distinction. 

■t  Carthage,  and  eyen  its  first  oii^nn  was  as-  "  Even  Xenophon  oaHs  him  "Dionysias  the 

cribed,  not  to  any  Greek  people,  out  to  the  tyranf    (Hellenio.  II.  2,  S  S4.)    It  is  remark- 

(Enotrians  of  the  south  of  Italy,    bee  AristoUe,  able,  howeyer,  and  confirms  Niebuhr^s  opinion 

Politic.  XL  11,  Vn.  10.    Aristotle  blames  the  that  the  Hellenics  contain  two  distinct  works, 

Lacedemonians  for  altering  the  character  of  the  and  that  the  five  last  books  were  written  many 

institation  by  making  each  individual  contrib-  yean  later  than  the  two  first,  when  Xenophon*B 

Qte  his  portion,  instead  of  causing  the  whole  nelingB  were  become  more  completely  aristo- 

e:q>en8e  to  be  defrayed  by  the  pubbc    The  ob-  cratiMl  or  antipopular,  that  in  the  latter  books 

je^  of  the  oommon  tables  was  to  promote  a  so-  Dionysius  is  not  called  tyrant,  but  is  spoken  ol 

dal  and  brotherly  finding  amongst  those  who  simply  aa  "  Dionysius,"  or  as  **  the  first  Dionys- 

totheir  ius.^'    The  offensive  appellation  was  not  to  be 


melatthem;  andespedaUywithaview 

becoming  more  confident  in  each  other,  so  that  bestowed  on  the  ally  of  Laoedtemon  and  Agesi- 

in  the  day  of  battle  they  might  stand  more  firmly  hms. 

tacether,  and  abide  by  one  another  to  the  death.  "  Mtford^s  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 

With  Dionjsiua,  these  common  toUes  would  be  island  at  Syracuse  was  not  the  citadel ;  and  ar- 

eonfined  to  his  fuards,  or  to  such  of  the  sd-  ffuing  that  iHonysins  was  not  a  tyrant,  because 

diera  as  he  could  most  rely  on ;  they  would  be  ne  resided  amongst  the  *'  nautio  multitude^'* 

nuuLntuned  at  hia  expense,  and  would  be  used  and  not  on  the  heighta  of  I^pola,  which  Mit- 

aa  a  means  of  kecnping  up  a  high  and  exclusive  ford  imagines  to  have  been  the  citadel,  will  ba 

Utimg  aiBongst  thdr  members,  aa  belonging  to  shown  in  a  snbeeqaent  note. 
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that  he  had  no  right  to  be  where  he  was,  he  was  full  of  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
and  oppressed  his  subjects  with  taxes  at  once  heavy  and  capriciously  levied,  not 
only  that  he  might  ennch  himself,  but  that  he  might  impoverish  and  weaken  them. 
A  government  carried  on  thus  manifestly  for  the  good  of  one  single  governor^ 
with  an  end  of  such  unmixed  selfishness,  and  resting  mainly  upon  the  fear,  not 
the  love,  of  its  people ;  with  whatever  brilliant  qualities  it  might  happen  to  be 
gilded,  and  however  free  it  might  be  from  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  was  yet  called 
by  the  Greeks  a  tjrranny. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  such  tyrants  to  encourage  trade  or  agriculture, 
Hii  tazM  and  «poii».  that  their  own  wealth  nlight  be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  general 
*****  wealth  of  their  people.     On  the  contrary,  their  financial  expedi- 

ents were  no  other  than  blind  and  brute  exactions,  which  satisfied  their  immediate 
wants ;  it  mattered  not  at  what  cost  of  future  embarrassment.  Aristotle  names 
Dionysius'  government,"  as  exemplifying  the  tyrant's  policy  cf  impoverishing  his 
people  by  an  excessive  taxation.  The  direct  taxes  were  at  one  time  so  heavy," 
that  it  was  computed  that  in  the  course  of  five  years,  they  equalled  the  entire 
yearly  value  of  the  property  on  which  they  were  levied :  then  there  was  the  old 
fraud  of  debasing  the  coin,**  the  oppression  of  forced  loans,  which  he  paid  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  direct  robbery  of  his  people  under  the  pretence  of  orna- 
menting the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  an  unscrupulous  sacrilege,  which  appro- 
priated the  very  offerings  to  the  gods,  so  made,  to  his  own  mdividual  uses.  With 
such  a  system,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  plunder  should  have  been  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite resources.  The  sale  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  first  Csesar,  was  so  much  a  matter  of  ordinary 
usage  in  the  ancient  world,  that  it  brought  no  peculiar  obloquy  on  Dionysius. 
But  the  sack  of  the  wealthy  temple  of  the  Mater  Matuta  on  the  Etruscan  coast, 
was  considered  as  little  better  than  piracy,**  and  it  was  reported  that  his  settle- 
ment at  Lissus,  oa  the  coast  of  Epirus,  was  mainly  intended  to  further  his  design 
of  plundering  the  very  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.**  We  read  of  his  colonies  up 
the  Adriatic ;  but  the  only  notice  of  any  commerce  carried  on  with  those  coun- 
tries, mentions  merely  the  importation  of  horses"  from  the  country  of  the  Veneti, 
in  order  that  they  might  run  in  the  chariots  of  Dionysius  at  the  great  games  of 
Greece  and  of  Sicily. 

Every  strong  and  able  government,  however  oppressive,  is  yet  sure  to  accom- 
H«  fortifletend  «iiiarg.  pli^h  somo  works  at  once  magnificent  and  useful ;  and  thus  the  ex- 
MSyiMUM.  tended  walls  of  Syracuse,  which  included  the  whole  slope  of  Epi- 

pol83  to  its  sununit,  in  addition  to  the  older  city  which  the  Athenians  had  bo- 

"  Folitica,  V.  11.  is  Tenuu-kable^  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that  tne 
"  Aristotle^B  expression  is,  iv  nhrt  yip  htaiv  official  valuation  of  property  at  Syracuse,  as  at 
h(  A(oyvolo«  ri^  oiofav  Svavav  tlnviivoxivat  cv-  Bome.  took  place  every  five  years. 
vipaivt.  This  can  only  mean,  I  sn^jpose^  one  of  *"  This,  and  the  following  instance  of  Dionys- 
two  things :  either,  as  I  have  explained  it  in  the  ius^  exactions,  are  taken  from  the  second  chap- 
text,  that  Dionysius  imposed  a  property  tax  of  ter  of  the  second  book  of  the  CEoonomica,  com- 
twenty  per  cent.,  so  that  in  five  years  a  man  monly  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  This  chapter, 
might  be  said  to  nave  paid  taxes  to  the  amou];it  however,  is  dearlv  not  Aristotle^s,  but,  as  rs^ie- 
of  Ids  whole  income,  or  else  that  a  man^s  prop-  buhr  has  shown  (Kleine  Historische  Schriften, 
erty  was  valued  much  below  its  real  worth ;  so  p.  412),  must  have  been  a  later  work,  written 
that  twenty  per  oent.  on  the  rated  amount  of  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  a  collection  of  all  sorts  ot 
Ills  property,  not  of  his  income  merely,  would  flnancia]  tricks  and  extortions,  which  are  recom- 
be  very  mucn  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  what  he  mended  to  the  imitation  of  the  satraps  and  offi- 
really  possessed.  It  might  be  thus  possible  cers  of  the  monarchies  of  Alexander's  succea- 
that  a  man  might  have  paid  in  five  yean  a  sum  sors.  And  whoever  reads  the  whole  of  the  ool  - 
equal  to  the  rated  amount  of  his  whole  prop-  lection  will  find  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
erty ;  but  that  he  should  literally  have  pud  a  the  stories  about  Diomrsius,  as  being  unprcce- 
sum  equal  to  his  whole  real  property  seems  to  dented  or  unworthy  of  him. 
m^  an  absurdity.  To  notice  no  otner  objections,  "  Diodorus,  XV.  14.  Strabo  calls  it  the  tern- 
was  it  ever  known  that  the  money  in  any  coun-  pie  of  Dithyia,  or  Ludna;  and  adds,  that  Dio- 
try  bore  such  a  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  nysins  plundered  it  in  the  course  of  an  expedl- 
property  in  it  as  to  render  it  possible  in  five  tion  to  Corsica.  V.  2,  i  8,  p.  226. 
years  to  convert  all  property  into  cash  ?  For  ••  Diodorus,  XV.  18. 
the  rest,  the  period  orflve  years  here  mentioned  *  Btrabo,  Y.  1,  $  4,  p.  212. 
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sieged^  were  the  work  of  Dionysins.  These  were  built**  under  thcr  terror  of  a 
Carthaginian  invasion ;  and  his  docks  for  two  hundred  ships,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  for  a  far  greater  number,  were  constructed  at  once  for  defensive 
and  offensive  war  against  the  same  enemy.  His  works  in  the  island  of  Orty^a 
had  an  object  more  directly  selfish.'  This  oldest  and  strongest  part  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  originally  constituted  the  whole  city,  was  now,  since  the 
town  had  spread  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Sicily,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  citadel.  Here  Dionysius  fixed  his  residence,'^  and  built  a  strong 
wall  to  cut  off  its  commtmication  with  the  rest  of  Syracuse ;  he  also  appropriated 
it  exclusively  to  his  9wn  friends  and  his  mercenary  soldiers,  allowing  no  other 
Syracusan  to  live  in  it.  For  the  same  reasons  under  the  Roman  government,  the 
island  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  praetor  and  his  officers,**  and  the  Syracu- 
sans  were  still  forbidden  to  inhabit  it. 

Dionysius  had  owed  his  elevation  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arms  of  Car- 
th^e ;  and  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  to  Greece  and  to  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  world,  was  his  successful  resistance  to  the  Carthafldnian  power,  wm  ^f"cwuiM« 
and  opposmg  a  barrier  to  their  conquest  of  Sicily.  The  very  diffi- 
culty of  his  task,  and  the  varied  fortune  of  his  wars,  shows  plainly  that  had  Syr- 
acuse been  under  a  less  powerful  government,  it  must  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Selinus  and  of  Agrigentum.  We  do  not  know  the  causes  which  seem  to  have 
roused  the  Carthaginians  to  such  vigorous  activity  against  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament.  Had  that  great 
expedition  been  successful  at  Sjrracuse,  it  was  designed  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,**  and  even  of  Carthage  itself;  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans are  represented  by  Hermocrates^  as  living  in  constant  dread  of  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Athens.  Yet  four  or  five  years  afterwards  we  find  them  send- 
ing out  to  Sicily  so  large  a  force,  that  they  might  well  have  defied  the-  hostility 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  conquest  of  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  proved 
to  the  Syracusans  that  they  were  again  incurring  the  danger,  from  which  they 
had  been  delivered  about  eighty  years  before  by  Gelon's  great  victory  of  Himera. 

In  his  first  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  Dionysius  was 
unsuccessful.  He  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  by  FinttrMtyorDHny*. 
which  they  were  to  retain  possession  of  their  own  colonies,  and  of  *w'^»»»»c»rth««»- 
the  Sicanian  tribes  in  the  west  of  Sicily.  The  survivors^'  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  recently  conquered,  of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Agrigentum ;  as  also  the 
inhalntants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  who  had  abandoned  their  homes  during  the 
war,  and  had  fled  first  to  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  to  Leontini,  might  now,  it 
was  stipulated,  return  to  their  own  countries  and  live  in  peace ;  but  they  were  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  were  to  live  only  in  open  villages ;  their 
cities  were  to  remain  dismantled  and  desolate.  In  the  east  of  the  island,  Messana, 
Leontini,  and  all  the  Sikelian  tribes  were  to  be  independent ;  these  last  were  the 
old  enemies  of  the  Syracusans,  and  the  Carthaginians  naturally,  therefore,  made 
this  stipulation  in  their  favor.  Thus  Dionysius  was  left  master  of  Syracuse  alone ; 
stripped  of  its  dominion  over  the  Sikelians,  stripped  of  its  old  allies,  the  other 
Dorian  cities  of  Sicily ;  while  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  been  confined  to  thro?  settlements  at  the  western  comer  of  the  island, 
was  now  advanced  almost  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  by  means  of  the  Sikelian 

**  IXodonu,  XIV.  18,  41, 42.  may  be  sore  that  it  was  at  no  time  the  rosidenoe 

**  Diodonu,  XIV.  7.    Those  who  understand  of  the  poorest  classes,  such  as  composed  the 

•he  Dfttare  of  the  Oreek  citadels,  that  they  al-  seamen  of  the  state,  but  was  appropriated  to  the 

ways  contained  the  temples  of  the  peculiar  gods  oldest  and  wealthiest  femilles. 

of  the  people,  and  therefore  were  always  the  "  Cicero,  Verres,  V.  82.    He  calls  the  island, 

oldest  part  of  the  city,  will  understand  that  £pi-  "  Locus  qnem  vel  panel  possint  defendere.*' 

pobB  oonld  not  have  been,  according  to  Greek  *  8o  Alcibiades  told  the  Spartans ;  Thacyd. 

notions,  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.    On  the  other  VI.  90,  and  added,  rotatra  nh  va^  ni  iitft^i* 

hand,  the  strength  of  the  island  of  Ortygia  well  wrara  tiSdros,  &t  iuvoffirmcvy  ixtiKdars, 

fitted  it  for  purposes  of  security,  and  although  ^  Thucyd.  VI.  84. 

its  v^iUs  were  washed  by  both  harbors,  yet  we  ^  Diodorus,  XIII.  114.    . 
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tribes,  whose  independence  had  been  jost  seciired,  it  hemmed  in,  and  in  a  man- 
ner overhung,  the  scanty  territoty  which  was  still  left  to  Syracuse. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  according 
HernmmtoteMkit.  ^  *^®  chrouology  of  DiodoFUs.    It  was  virtually  no  more  than  a 

*"******  truce,  delaying  the  decision  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  con- 

tracting parties,  till  one  of  them  should  be  in  a  better  condition  to  resume  it. 
Dionysius  had  been  crippled  by  his  military  disasters,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
suffering  from  a  pestilence  which  was  at  this  time  fatally  raging  in  Africa.  No 
sooner,  then,  was  the  peace  concluded,  than  Dionysius  began  to  undo  its  work. 
It  had  declared  the  SiKelian  tribes  independent ;  he  found,  or  made  a  pretence 
for  attacking  them  :^  it  had  stipulated  for  the  independence  of  Leontini ;  he  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  leave  their  city,^  and  to  come  and  dwell  as  citusens  in 
Syracuse.  He  also  destroyed  the  Chalcidian  cities  of  Nazos  and  Catana,^  and 
sold  their  inhabitants  for  slaves.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Messana,  Rhe- 
gium,^  and  the  Oreek  towns  of  Italy ;  with  Lbcri  in  particular  he  established  a 
right  of  intermarriage,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  take  a  Locrian  lady  as  his 
own  wife.  He  was  busy  in  making  arms  and  artillery^  for  the  use  of  his  armies, 
and  in  building  ships,  and  arsenals  to  receive  and  fit  them  out  becomingly.  And 
after  all  his  preparations  were  completed,  finding  that  the  pestilence  was  still 
raging  in  Afnca,^^  he  determined  to  declare  war  against  Carthage.  This  was  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  about  eight  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  treaty. 

Dionysius  had  chosen  his  own  time ;  the  plague  had  weakened  the  Carthagini- 
B»  HddMdy  dMbna  &QS,  and  the  declaration  of  war  against  them,  unexpected  as  it 
ETSdto^rSlPt  VM,  was  preceded  by  a  general  plunderiiur  of  their  property,*^ 
^^^  and  a  massacre  of  their  citizens  in  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 

Dionysius  marched  immediately  towards  the  Carthaginian  territories ;  the  forces 
of  the  several  Greek  cities  joined  him  as  he  advanced ;  and  he  laid  uege  to  the 
city  and  island  of  Motya,^  one  of  the  three  settlements  which  Carthage  possessed 
in  Sicily^  before  her  conquest  of  Sehnus.  Motya  was  one  of  a  group  of  small 
islands  which  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Mar- 
sala or  LUybasum.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,*^  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
narrow  artificial  causeway.  Like  Tyre  and  Aradus  in  point  of  situation,  it  was 
like  them  flourishing  and  populous:  and  its  inhabitants,  being  themselves  of 
Phoenician  blood,  were  zealous  in  thebr  resistance  to  the  Greek  in^er.  Attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force,*'  and  seeing  their  walls  breached,  and  their  ramparts 
swept,  by  engines  and  an  artillery  such  as  had  never  before  been  equalled,  ihey 
did  not  yield  even  when  the  enemy  had  forced  his  way  into  their  city»  but  aviuled 
themselves  of  their  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses  to  dispute  every  inch  of  his 

E regress.  The  Greeks  then  brought  up  Uieir  movable  towers,  which  had  been 
uilt  to  match  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  from  these  they  threw  out  bridges 
to  the  roofs,  and  thus  endeavored  to  board  the  enemy.  Day  after  day  this  bloody 
struggle  continued ;  the  Greek  trumpets  r^^ularly  sounding  a  retreat  when  night 
fell,  and  calling  off  their  combatants ;  till  at  length  Dion]rsius  turned  this  pracUce 
to  his  account,  and  as  soon  as  the  trumpets  sounded  as  usual,  and  the  Phoenici* 
ans  supposed  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end  till  the  next  day,  he  sent  in  a  party 
of  picked  men,  who,  before  the  enemy  suspected  their  design,  had  established 
themselves  in  a  commanding  situation  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislod^d 
again.    Then  the  whole  Greek  army  poured  into  the  town  by  the  moles  or  dykes 

«  DiodoruB,  XIV.  7, 14.  •  DiodoruB,  XIV.  46. 

«  Diodonifl,  XIV.  16.  •  DiodoruB,  XIV.  47. 

**  DiodoroB,  XIV.  16.  ■•  ThugrdideB,  VL  8. 

*  DiodoroB,  XIV.  44.  *>  See  Gaptaan  Bmyth'B  Memoir  on  Sicily. 

«•  DiodoruB,  XIV.  41.  ■■  DiodoruB,  XIV.  48-W. 

^  DiodoruB,  XIV.  45. 
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which  they  had  thrown  across  from  the  main  land  to  the  shore  of  Motya,  and  the 
place  was  taken  by  storm.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared  by  the  conquerors ; 
a  few  only  of  the  mhabitants  saved  their  lives  by  runnyig  to  the  temples  of  those 
gods  whom  the  Greeks  honored  in  common  with  the  Cartha^nians,  and  these 
were  afterwards  sold  for  slaves.  The  whole  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to 
the  victorious  soldiers. 

While  the  siege  of  Motya  was  going  on,  Dionysius  had  employed  a  portion  of 
hb  army  in  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  remuning  colonies  or  allies  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
of  Carthage.  The  Sicanian  tribes,*'  who  were  the  principal  inhab-  ^Kflui*  u  cw! 
itants  of  the  interior  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  submittea  without  oppo- 
sition. But  five  places  held  out  resolutely :  Soloeis  and  Panonnus,  both  of  them, 
as  well  as  Motya,  Phoenician  settlements ;  Egesta,  whose  quarrel  with  Selinua 
first  brought  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards  the  Carthaginians ;  Entella, 
and  Halicyse.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dionysius  ravaged  their  lands,  destroyed  their 
fruit-trees,  and  attacked  their  towns ;  they  remained  unmoved  in  their  fidelity ; 
and  even  alter  the  fall  of  Motya,  when  the  Greek  power  seemed  so  irresistible 
that  the  people  of  Halicyse  then  at  last  submitted  to  it,  yet  the  other  four  still 
held  out ;  and  when  Dionysius  ainun  ventured  to  besiege  Esesta,  the  inhabitants 
salHed  bv  jught  ^  set  i.  to^lnp.  ^  obliged  Ut>  abaadon  bis  ente. 
pnse  with  loss. 

Here  ended  the  circle  of  Dionysius'  glory.  The  Carthaginians,'^  provoked  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  attack,  by  his  having  taken  advantage  of  their  oiMtovtiuiteiMa- 
distressed  condition,  and  by  the  inveteracy  with  which  the  Greeks  p«u»»««os*«"y- 
were  pursuing  all  of  their  name  and  race,  were  roused  to  extraordinary  exertion. 
An  immense  army  was  raised  of  Africans  and  Spaniards ;  but  the  Gaids,  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  Pimic  wars,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  AJps,  or  become 
known  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  south ;  so  that  there  were  none  of  them  in 
the  armaftient  now  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
Carthaginian  force  was  estimated  by  Timsus  at  100,000  men,  and  it  was  com- 
manded by  Imilcon,  the  supreme  mihtary  chief  of  the  commonwealth.  The  expe- 
dition lairaed  at  Panormus,  and  everything  gave  way  before  it.  Motya  was 
instantly  recovered ;  the  Sicanians  left  Dionysius  to  join  their  old  friends,  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  Dionysius  himself  retreated  upon  Syracuse ;  and  the  seat  of  war  was 
removed  almost  mstantaneously  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  from  Motya  and  Egesta  to  Syracuse. 

Imilcon  advanced^  along  the  northern  coast  towards  Messina,  being  anxious  to 
possess  that  important  place,  and  so  intercept  any  succors  which  tim  cMiuciaiM  w. 
might  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  Dionysius,  either  from  the  Greek  states  ^f*B]m«aM. 
of  Italy,  or  from  Greece  itself.  He  took  Messina,  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  a 
sea  fight  off  Catana,  and  then,  bemg  completely  master  of  the  field,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse  by  sea  and  land ;  his  ships  occupied  the  great  harbor, 
while  with  his  army  he  held  all  the  most  important  points  on  shore :  the  head- 
land of  Plemyrium,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  great  harbor,  the  tem- 
ple of  Olympian  Jupiter  on  the  rieht  bank  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  suburb  of 
Neapolis,  just  without  the  walls  of  Acradina,  and  under  the  clifis  of  Epipcto. 
The  position  of  Epipolse  itself,  which  the  Athenians  had  at  first  occupied  with  so 
much  effect,  and  which  they  afterwards  neglected  to  their  ruin,  was  now  secured 
against  the  enemy  by  the  walls  lately  carried  round  its  whole  extent  by  Dio- 
nysius. 

Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  was  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  one  Uttle  spark, 
which  the  first  breath  seemed  likely  to  extinguish ;  but  on  its  pres-  ciitkia  luu  or  *• 
ervation  depended  the  existence  of  Rome  and  the  fate  of  the  world.  ^"^  powwioBkUj. 
Had  Carthage  become  the  sovereign  of  all  Sicily,  her  power,  in  its  full  and  unde* 

•  Diodonis,  XIV.  4^-64.  »  Diodonw,  XIV.  67-«. 

**  I^odonis,  XIV.  54,  56. 
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cayed  vigor,  must  have  immediately  come  into  contact  with  the  nations  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  Samnite  wars  of  Rome  might  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  both  the 
contending  nations,  when  their  exhausted  strength  had  left  them  at  the  mercy  of 
a  powerful  neighbor.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  Dionysius  was  inspired  with 
resolution  to  abide  the  storm,  that  so  he  might  fulfil  that  purpose  of  God's  prov- 
idence, which  designed  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  to  stand  as  a  breakwater  ag£unst 
the  advances  of  Carthage,  and  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the  yet  unripened  strength 
of  Rome. 

The  condition  of  Dionysius  seemed  desperate.  Blockaded  by  sea  and  land» 
DimyiiiiB  propMM  to  ^i^h  a  pcoplc  impatlcut  of  his  despotism,  with  a  force  of  merce- 
•"***  fc«n  sieuy.  naHes,  who,  the  moment  that  he  became  unable  to  pay  them,  might 
betray  him,  either  to  the  enemy  without  the  walls  or  to  his  political  adversaries 
within ;  he  held  a  council  with  his  friends  in  the  citadel,  and  expressed  his  pur- 
pose of  leaving  Syracuse  to  its  fate,  and  attempting  to  effect  his  own  escape  by 
sea.  One  of  them  boldly  answered,**  "  A  king  s  robe  is  a  noble  winding-sheet.  ' 
At  these  words  the  spirit  of  Dionysius  rose  within  him,  and  he  resolved  to  live  or 
die  a  king. 

But  his  deliverance  was  effected  by  another  power  than  his  own.  The  spots 
Th.  outhasinka  '^^^^  the  Small  Sicilian  rivers  mabs  their  way  into  the  sea  are, 
nuunmi  erippiMi  by  u  durinff  thc  summcr,  notoriously  unhealthy :  a  malaria  fever  is  al- 

most  the  certain  consequence  of  passmg  a  smgle  mgnt  m  any  vil- 
lage so  situated.  The  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  marshy  plaia 
immediately  behind  it,  would  be  absolutely  pestilential  to  an  army  quartered 
there  during  the  heats  of  summer ;  and  the  Athenians,  when  besieging  S3rracuse 
seventeen  years  before,  had  severely  suffered  from  its  influence.*^  But  now  the 
season  was  imusually  hot,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa 
about  this  period,  it  is  likely  that  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  Carthaginiaa 
soldiers  would  be  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  infection.  Accordingly,"  the 
disorder  which  broke  out  m  the  besieging  army  more  resembled  the  most  malignant 
pestilence  than  any  ordinary  form  of  marsh  or  malaria  fever.  The  patients  were 
commonly  carried  off  in  five  or  six  days ;  and  the  disease  was  either  really  so  con- 
tagious, or  was  imagined  to  be  so,  that  no  one  dared  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  pay 
them  the  most  necessary  attentions :  and  thus  all  who  were  taken  ill  were  left  to 
die  without  relief. 

This  visitation  broke  both  the  power  and  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians.  Dio- 
DionyttiiidMboyBtiuir  Qysius^'  uow  made  a  sally,  and  attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land. 
^^  He  carried  their  post  at  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 

that  at  Dascon,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  harbor,  on  the  right  of  the  Anapus, 
where  the  Athenians  first  effected  their  landing.  Here  he  found  their  ships  drawn 
up  on  the  beach,  and  he  instantly  set  fire  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  Syiucusan 
fleet  advanced  right  across  the  harbor,  and  surprised  the  enemy's  ships  before 
they  could  be  manned  and  worked  out  from  the  shore  to  offer  battle.  Thus  tak- 
ing them  at  a  disadvantage,  the  Greeks  sunk  or  shattered  them  without  resistance, 
or  surrounded  them  and  carried  them  by  boarding.  And  now  the  flames  began 
to  spread  from  the  ships  on  the  beach  to  those  which  lay  afloat  moored  close  to 
the  shore.  These  were  mostly  merchant  ships,  worked  by  sails  like  ours,  and 
consequently,  even  while  at  anchor,  they  had  their  masts  up  and  their  standing 
^'ggiQg*  ^  the  flames  caught  these  and  blazed  up  into  the  air,  the  spectacle 
afforded  to  the  Syracusans  on  their  walls  was  most  magnificent.  The  crews  of 
the  burning  ships  leaped  overboard,  and  left  them  to  their  fate ;  their  cables  were 
burnt,  and  the  blazing  masses  began  to  drift  about  the  h£U*bor,  and  to  run  foul  of 
one  another ;  while  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  crashing  of  the  falling 
Blasts  and  of  the  sides  of  the  ships  in  their  mutual  shocks,  heard  amidst  volumes 

"*  KmXSv  Ivrtv  ivrd^ioy  If  rvpavvls.     iBOcrates.       *"  Diodoros,  XIV.  70,  71. 
ArchidamuB,  §  49,  p.  125.  ■•  DiodoruB,  XIV.  78-7& 

•»  Thuoydidfifl,  Vll.  47. 
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of  smoke  and  sheets  of  fire,  reminded  the  Syracusans  of  the  destruction  of  the 
giants  by  the  thunder  of  Jove,  when  thej  had  assayed  in  their  pride  to  storm 
Olympus.*' 

Thus  called,  as  they  thought,  by  the  manifest  interposition  of  heaven  to  finish 
the  work,  the  very  old  men  and  boys  of  Syracuse  could  Dear  to  look  ».joieiiv  oc  th«  syr. 
on  idly  from  their  walls  no  lon&^er,  but  getting  into  the  large  punts  •«•"»■ 
or  barges,"  which  were  ordinarily  used  for  ferrying  men  and  cattle  across  the  har- 
bor, they  put  out  to  sea,  to  save  and  capture  such  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  the 
fire  had  not  yet  destroyed.  But  the  walls  were  crowded  with  fresh  spectators, 
for  as  the  report  of  the  victory  became  more  and  more  decided,  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves,  all  poured  out  from  their  houses,  and  hastened  to  enjoy  with 
their  own  eyes  the  sight  of  this  wonderful  deliverance.  When  the  day  was  over, 
the  Carthaginian  naval  force  was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  while  Dionysius  en- 
camped on  the  ground  which  he  had  won  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
having  the  remnant  of  the  besieging  army  shut  in  between  his  position  on  one 
side,  and  the  walls  of  Syracuse  on  the  other. 

But  Imilcon  had  no  hope  of  continuing  the  contest  with  success  any  further. 
He  offered  all  the  treasure  in  his  camp,  amounting  to  three  hun-  R«tn«t  ^  ^  c^tii^ 
dred  talents,  to  purchase  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  remainder  «**•*■* 
of  his  armament.  *'  This,"  said  Dionysius,  "  cannot  be  granted  ;  but  I  will  con- 
sent that  the  native  Carthaginians  shall  be  allowed  to  escape  by  nij?ht  to  Afr  ca," 
stipulating  nothing  for  their  subjects  and  allies.  He  foresaw  that  if  the  head  were 
thus  taken  from  the  body,  the  body  would  instantly  fall  into  his  power ;  and  he 
was  not  sorry  to  impress  the  Africans,  Iberians,  and  Sikelians,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  selfish  arrogance  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  thinking  only  of  themselves, 
abandoned  their  allies  to  destruction  without  scruple.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Carthaginians  had  escaped,  the  rest  of  the  armament  attempted  to  provide  as 
thej  could  for  their  own  safety.  The  Sikelians  and  Africans  were  obl%ed  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  after  the  former  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  make  good  their 
retreat  to  their  own  country ;  but  the  Iberians  held  together,  and  made  so  for- 
midable a  show  of  resistance,  that  Dionysius  readily  listened  to  their  proposals  of 
entering  into  his  service.  They  became  a  part  of  his  mercenary  army ;  and  while 
they  helped  to  secure  his  power  against  his  domestic  enemies,  they  also  added  to 
the  glory  of  his  arms  abroad :  and  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune, 
these  same  Iberians,  who  had  been  enlisted  in  Spain,  taken  thence  to  Africa,  and 
afterwards  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Sicily  as  invaders,  were  some  years  later  sent 
over  from  Sicily  to  Greece,"  as  a  part  of  the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  Dionysius 
to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Laconia  under  the  eye  of 
Agesilaus,  against  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas. 

Thus  was  Dionysius  saved  from  imminent  ruin,  and  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily 
"pA  preserved.  His  subsequent  wars  with  Carthage  were  of  no  Bt»i»  otihtouom^- 
importance,  for  aaiMst  much  variety  of  fortune  in  particular  en-  *M«i»*«'«»sidiy. 
gagements,  the  reKtions  of  the  two  states  were  never  materially  altered ;  the 
Carthagmians  remained  masters  of  all  the  western  part  of  the  island,  while  the 
eastern  part  continued  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Dionysius. 

After  the  destruction  of  this  great  armament,  Dionysius  felt  himself  able  to 
carry  on  his  plans  of  conquest  airainst  the  Greeks  of  Italy.     One  of  ^.     , 
Ais  tirst  measures  was  to  people  the  important  city  of  Messana.  gtoct    tii*    luaiM 
The  remains  of  the  old  citizens,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the    '^ 

•  Diodoras,  XIV.  78.  This  whole  descriptioii  •*  T4  mfButia.  Diodorus,  XtV.  74.  This  is  one 

Mems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  history  of  of  the  touches  which  seem  to  lurgae  that  the 

^niligtos,  who  was  probably  an  eye-witness  of  writer  of  the  description  was  at  any  rate  a  Syra- 

the  scene :  so  that  the  oomparison  is  not  to  be  cusan,  familiar  with  the  harbor  of  syracose.  No 

regarded  as  the  mere  floansh  of  a  writer,  fiur  explanation  is  given  by  him,  because  the  use  of 

removed  in  time  and  space  from  the  action  wluch  these  «op0ficia  was  to  him  so  familiar,  that  h« 

■Quested  it.  but  as  one  which  really  arose  in  could  not  fancy  that  any  was  requisite. 

the  minds  of  the  Syracusans,  amidst  the  excite-  "  Xenophon,  Hellemc.  VII.  1,  %  20. 
ment  and  enthusiasm  of  the  actual  spectacle. 
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Carthaginians,  returned  to  their  home  after  Imilcon's  defeat ;  but  their  numbert 
ypere  so  thinned,  that  Dionysius  added  to  them  a  large  body  of  new  citizens  from 
Locri  on  the  Italian  coast,  his  old  and  firm  aUy,  and  from  a  Locrian  colony,**  Me- 
dama,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  had  probably  been  lately  conquered  by  the 
Lucanians.  With  these  there  were  at  first  joined  some  exiles  from  old  Greece, 
of  the  race  of  the  old  Messenians ;  but  afterwards,  to  satisfy  the  jealousy  of  La- 
cedsemon,  they  were  removed  from  Messana,  and  founded  for  themselves  the 
new  city  of  Tyndaris." 

The  principal  object  of  Dionysius'  hostility  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy 
firtik  of  um  Hdimo.  ^^  Rhegium.  The  Rhegians  had  favored  his  political  adversa- 
m.  a^d  rnqoMt  of  nes,  aud  had  personally  afl&'onted  him  by  refusing  to  allow  him 
""*  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  their  citizens.     But  his  ambition 

led  him  to  desire  the  dominion  of  all  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  Ionian  sea ;  and 
he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lucanians,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
hoping  that  they  might  exhaust  the  Greek  cities,  by  their  constant  plundering 
warfare,  and  that  he  might  then  step  in  to  reap  the  harvest.  His  defeat  of  the 
combined  army  of  the  Italian  Greel^  on  the  banks  of  the  Helleporus,**  and  his 
conquest  of  Rhegium,**  Caidon,*^  and  Hipponium,**  are  the  principal  events  of 
this  contest.  He  enlaiged  Sjrracuse,  by  removing  thither  the  whole,  or  a  ^eat 
part,  of  the  population  of  the  conquered  cities ;  and  his  increased  power  and  influ- 
ence on  the  Italian  coast  facilitated  those  further  plans  of  aggrandizement  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  his  settlements  at  Issa  and  Lissus,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Picenum,  his  alliance  with  the  lUyrians,  and  his  trade  in  the  Adriatic. 

Thus  powerful  at  home  and  abroad,  and  possessing  a  far  greater  dominion  than 
DiMijriniHaibciuuioia  ^^^J  pnuce  or  State  in  old  Greece,  Dionysius  yet  felt  that  Greece 
Ji?V?iMrifilf"pSSr^  was,  as  it  were,  the  heart  and  life  of  the  civilized  world,  and  tiiat 
t»g«i7atAth«s.  jjQ  glory  would  be  universal  or  enduring  unless  it  had  received  its 
stamp  and  warrant  from  the  genius  of  Athens.  He  sent  chariots  to  Olvmpia,  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  ;*'  he  sent  over  also  rhapsodists  most 
eminent  for  the  powers  of  their  voice  and  the  charm  of  their  recitation  to  rehearse 
his  poems ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  a  candidate  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens. 
Alexander,  indeed,  scorned  to  contend  for  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  unless 
kings  could  be  his  competitors ;  but  in  such  matters  there  was  a  wide  dififer- 
ence  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  between  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes,*" 
sprung  from  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  the  humble  citizen  of  Syracuse,  whom 
his  fortune  had  unexpectedly  raised  to  greatness.  There  is  a  story  that  the  pub- 
lic feeling  at  Olympia  was  so  strong  against  Dionysius  as  a  tyrant,^'  that  the  tents 
of  his  theori,  or  deputies  to  the  Olympic  assembly,  were  plundered,  and  the  reci- 
tation of  his  verses  drowned  amidst  the  clamor  and  hisses  of  the  multitude.  But 
whether  this  be  true  or  false,  we  know  that  at  Athens  his  tragedies  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  contemptible ;  he  gained  on  different  occasions  the  second  and 
third  prizes,  and  at  last  his  tragedy,  entitled  "  Hector  Ransomed,"^*  was  judged 
worthy  of  the  highest  prize. 

This  evident  desire  of  intellectual  fame,  united  with  the  powers  of  earning  it, 
tempted  the  philosophers  of  Greece  to  believe  that  they  should  find  in  Dionys- 

••  Diodorus,  XIV.  78.    The  present  reading  ••  Biodorus,  XIV.  8. 

In  tlie  teirt  of  Piodoras  is  lAtSiitpalovs,  for  whion  "  Diodorua,  XTV.  106. 

Qaverias  has  conjeotored   Utiitatovs.     Mtia-  "  Biodorus,  XIV.  107. 

uaUns  would  be  still  nearer  the  present  reading,  "*  Diodorus^  XIV.  109. 
and  Mi^a^a  is  the  name  of  the  dty  in  Strabo,  '     ^  In  an  earker  age,  however,  an  ancestor  of  the 

VI.  1,  §  5,  p.  256,  and,  it  is  sud,  on  one  of  its  great  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  king  of  the 

coins.    Medama,  or  Mesma,  is  described  as  a  same  name,  who  reigned  during  the  Persian  in- 

Locrian  colony  oy  Strabo,  in  the  passage  above  vasion,  was  anxious  to  be  admitted  as  a  oompet- 

quoted,  and  hj  Scvmnns  Chius,  Y.  807.  itor  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  even  in 

**  Diodorus,  Xlv.  78.  the  foot  race,  and  he  ran  aocordisgly  in  the  sta- 

*  Polybius  calls  the  river  "  EUepoms,"  I.  6.  dium.    See  Herodotus,  V.  22. 

Diodorus  calls  it "  Helorus,"  XIV.  104*    I  sus-  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  109. 

pect  that  the  true  reading  in  Polybius  would  be  ^  DiodoruS|  XV,  7i. 
'^Helleporus.'' 
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ins  a  man  who  could  sympathize  with  them  in  spite  of  his  polidcal  n^  i^tonei 
greatness,  and  would  rejoice  to  associate  with  them  on  equal  terms.  '■»»*•"«* 
Plato  visited  Syracuse,'''  and  Isocrates,^^  at  a  safer  distance,  addressed  to  Dionys- 
ins  a  letter  of  compliment  from  Greece.  As  long  as  they  remained  on  the  op- 
posite  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  the  philosopher  and  the  tyrant  might  correspond 
with  each  other  without  ofifence.  But  many  are  the  stories  which  show  the  fofi^ 
of  supposing  that  an  equality  of  mind  can  triumph  over  the  differences  of  rank 
and  power.  No  man  can  associate  freely  with  another,  when  his  life  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  companion's  caprice.  Plato  soon  returned  to  Greece,  with  a  lesson 
from  some  of  the  philosophers  of  Syracuse,  "  that  men  of  their  profession  would 
do  well  either  to  shun  the  society  of  tyrants,"  or  else  in  their  intercourse  with 
them,  to  study  how  they  could  please  them  most."  This  advice  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  practical  lesson  given  to  Plato  by  Dionysius,  which  ought 
to  have  rendered  it  superfluous ;  the  story  ran,  that  the  tyrant  was  so  offended 
with  something  that  rlato  had  said,  that  he  sent  him  forthwith  to  the  slave- 
market,  and  had  him  sold  as  a  slave,  but  that  the  philosophers  immediately  re- 
deemed him  by  a  general  subscription  amongst  themselves,  and  then  ur^ed  him 
to  quit  Sicily.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  poet  Philozenus,  whom  Dionysius 
is  said  to  have  sent  from  his  own  table  to  his  prisons  in  the  quarries,  because  he 
had  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  tyrant's  poetry.  These  stories  may 
deserve  but  little  credit  for  the  particular  facts ;  yet  the  intercourse  between 
Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire  was  interrupted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
presumption  of  literary  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pride  of  rank  and  power 
on  the  other,  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  results. 

That  the  despot  of  Syracuse  should  not  scruple  to  send  a  poet  to  the  quarries 
and  to  sell  a  philosopher  in  the  slave-market,  is  nothing  wonder-  ^  ^ 
fnl.  We  may  be  more  unwilling  to  believe  the  reports  of  the  "^ 
state  of  miserable  fear  to  which  suspicion  could  reduce  one  so  able  and  so  daring 
as  Dionysius.  **  He  could  trust  no  man,"  it  was  said/*  "  but  a  set  of  miserable 
freedmen,  and  outcasts,  and  barbarians,  whom  he  made  his  body-guard.  He 
fenced  his  chamber  with  a  wide  trench,  which  he  crossed  by  a  draw-bridge ;  he 
never  addressed  the  Syracusan  people  but  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  where 
00  dagger  could  reach  him ;  he  never  visited  his  wives  without  having  then: 
apartments  previously  searched,  lest  they  should  contain  some  lurking  assassin ; 
nay,  he  dared  not  dlow  himself  to  be  shaved  by  any  hands  except  his  own 
daughters' ;  and  even  them  he  was  afraid  to  intrust  with  a  razor ;  out  taught 
them  how  to  onge  off  his  beard  with  hot  walnut-shells."  Much  of  this  is  prob- 
ably exaggeration,  but  the  Greek  tyrants  knew  that  to  kill  them  was  held  to  be 
DO  murder ;  and  it  is  no  shame  to  Diopysius,  if  his  nerves  were  overcome  by  the 
hourly  danger  of  assassination,  a  danger  which  appalled  even  the  iron  courage  of 
Cromwell. 

The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  for  kinffs :  the  descendant  of  a  hero  race,  rui- 
ng over  a  people  whom  his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time  imme-  pm.ii«  dMiaeur  of 
morial,  was  no  subject  of  obloquy,  either  with  the  people,  or  with  «»-"«*«»  »y««»»*^ 
the  philosophers.  But  a  tvrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary  birth,  who  by  force 
or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen,  to  gorge  each  pre- 
vailfflg  passion  of  his  nature  at  their  cost,  with  no  principle  but  the  interest  of  his 
own  power,  such  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  wild  beast  that  had  broken  into  the 
fold  of  civilized  society,  and  whom  it  was  every  one's  right  and  duty  by  any 
means,  or  with  any  weapon,  presently  to  destroy.  Such  monsters  of  selfishness 
Christian  Europe  has  rarely  seen.    If  the  claim  to  reign  by  **  the  grace  of  God" 

"  Biodoms,  XV,  7.  though  the  fhct  of  his  having  oorresponded 

^*  Whether  the  letters  profbesing  to  be  writ-  with  them  may  be  tme  notwithstanding, 
tai  from  Isocntes  to  DionysiaB  and  Philip  of       "  Diodoras,  ZV.  7.    Ac?  r^  n^y  nHs  rwfdv- 

Ufteedon,  and  published  at  the  end  of  his  ora-  mif  9  &$  ^xtcra  ^  &t  ^iwra  bfuXuv, 
tiODA,  are  genuine,  maj  well  be  doubted ;  al-       ^*  Cicero,  Tnscalan.  Disputat.  V.  20. 
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has  g^yen  an  undue  sanction  to  absolute  power,  yet  it  has  diflused  at  the  same 
time  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  power,  such  as  the  tyrants,  and  even  the 
kings  of  the  later  age  of  Greece,  never  knew.  The  most  unprincipled  of  modem 
sovereigns  would  yet  have  acknowledged  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  people,  for 
the  discharge  of  which  he  was  answerable  to  Ood ;  but  the  Greek  tyrant  regarded 
his  subjects  as  the  mere  instruments  of  his  own  gratification ;  fortune,  or  Ins  own 
superiority,  had  given  him  extraordinary  means  of  indulging  his  favorite  passions, 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  forego  the  opportunity.  It  is  this  total  want  of  regard 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  the  utter  sacnfice  of  their  present  and  future  improve- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  objects  purely  personal,  which  constitutes  the  guilt  of  Dio- 
nysius  and  his  fellow-tyrants.  In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessarily  blighted ; 
neither  genius,  nor  courage,  nor  occasional  signs  of  human  feeling,  could  atone  for 
the  deliberate  wickedness  of  their  system  of  tyranny.  Brave  and  able  as  Dionys- 
ius  was,  active,  and  temperate,  and  energetic,  he  left  behind  him  no  beneficial 
institutions ;  he  degraded  rather  than  improved  the  character  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  he  has  therefore  justly  been  branded  with  infamy,  by  the  accordant  voice  of 
his  own  and  of  after  ages ;  he  will  be  known  forever  as  Dionysius  the  tyrant. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

CABTHAGE-BARBAEIANS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE-EAST  OF  EUROPE-OREBC*-* 

MACEDONIA— ILLYRIA. 


"  Csetemm— qui  mortales  initio  coljierint,  indigense  an  advecti,  pamm  oompertom."— TAcma 
Agricola,  XI. 

The  enlarged  researches  of  our  own  times,  while  they  make  us  more  sensible 
naeoioM  cf  andnit  of  the  actual  extent  of  our  ignorance,  yet  encourage  us  with  the 
^'^^-  hope  that  it  will  gradually  be  diminished.    But  he  who  attempts 

to  write  history  in  the  interval  between  thb  awakened  consciousness  of  the  defects 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  fuller  light  which  may  hereafter  remove  them,  labors 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  A  reputation  for  learning  was  cheaply  gained  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  by  merely  reading  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  being  able  to  repeat  the  information  which  they  have  communicated. 

But  now  we  desire  to  learn,  not  what  existing  accounts  may  have  recorded  of 
a  people  or  a  race,  but  what  that  people  or  race  really  was,  and  did ;  we  wish 
to  conceive  a  full  and  lively  image  of  them,  of  their  lan^age,  their  institutions, 
their  arts,  their  morals ;  to  understand  what  they  were  m  themselves,  and  how 
they  may  have  affected  the  fate  of  the  world,  either  in  their  own  times,  or  in 
after  ages.  These,  however,  are  questions  which  the  ancient  writers  were  often 
as  unable  to  answer  as  we  are  ;  happier,  it  may  be  thought,  than  we  in  this,  that 
they  had  no  painful  consciousness  of  ignorance.  To  repeat  what  the  Greek  and 
Boman  writers  have  left  on  record  of  Carthage,  and  its  dominion  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  at  the  same  time  most  unsatisfactory.  We 
look  around  for  other  witnesses,  we  question  existing  languages,  and  races,  and 
manners,  in  the  hope  of  cleaning  from  them*  some  fuUer  knowledge  of  extinct  na- 
tions, than  can  be  gained  from  the  scanty  accounts  of  foreigners  or  enemies. 

The  internal  state  of  Carthage  may  fitly  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  this 
OMthag,.  history.     It  will  be  enough  now  to  fill  up,  so  far  as  I  can,  that 
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sketch  of  her  dominion  and  foreign  relations,  wluch  has  been  begun  in  some 
measizre  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fom-th  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of  the  ^  ^^ 

greater  Sjrtis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  a  country  reaching  from  pnka  doaiiLi »  At- 
19  degrees,  east  longitude,  to  6  degrees,  west;  and  a  length  of 
coast  which  Polybius^  reckoned  at  above  sixteen  thousand  stadia.  But  unlike 
the  compactness  and  organization  of  the  prorinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  long 
line  of  coast  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, that  tbey  possessed^  a  chain  of  commercial  establishments  along  its 
whole  extent,  and  with  the  usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  barbarians, 
had  obliged  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whether  cultivators  of  the  soil 
or  wandering  tribes,  to  acknowledge  their  superiori^.  But  in  that  part  where 
the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  from  the  fliermsean  headland,  or  Cape 
Bod,  to  the  lesser  Syrtis,  they  had  occupied  the  country  more  completely.  This 
was  one  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found ;'  and  here  the  Carthaginians  had  planted 
their  towns  thickly,  and  had  covered  the  open  country  with  their  farms  and  villas. 
This  was  their*  ^sgrnwcp  the  immediate  domain  of  Carthage,  where  fresh  settle- 
ments were  continually  made  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens  ;^  settlements 
prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealthy,  but  pohtically  dependent,  as  was  always  the 
case  in  the  ancient  world ;  insomuch  that  the  term  rs^ioixoi,  which  in  its  origin 
expressed  no  more  than  "  men  who  dwelt  not  in,  but  round  about  a  city,"  came 
to  signify  a  particular  political  relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  enjoyed  personal 
freedom,  but  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  their  country. 

Distinct  from  these  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  the  sister 
cities  of  Carthage,  founded  inmiediately,  like  herself,  by  the  Phceni-  Ph<Miieiaa  ooIooim  fe 
cians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  although  her  fortune  had  afterwards  so  ^'^ 
OQ^CTown  theirs.  Amongst  these  Phoenician  colonies  were  Utica,"  more  famous 
in  Koman  than  in  Carthaginian  history,  Adrumetum,'  the  two  cities  known  by 
the  name  of  Leptis,  situated,  the  one  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  great 
Syrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  coast  between  the  lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Hermeean 
headland ;  and  Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  connected  in  our  minds  with  the  piety 
and  energy  of  its  great  bishop,  Augustine.  These  were  the  allies  of  Carthage, 
and  some  of  them  were  again  at  the  head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  states,^  who 
looked  up  to  them  for  protection,  as  they  in  their  turn  looked  up  to  Carthage. 
They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  their  foreign  relations  they  found,  in  common  with  all  the  weaker 
states  of  the  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  greater  power  ended  sooner  or 
kter  in  subjection. 

The  Phoenician  colonists,  who  founded  Carthage,  at  first  paid^  a  tribute  to  the 
Dfttive  Africans  on  whose  land  they  had  settled,  as  an  acknowl-  oooditionertiMAfrieM 
figment  that  the  country  was  not  their  own.  But  in  process  of  «»»i**»»'c«<w». 
time  they  became  what  the  Europeans  have  been  in  later  times  in  India,  no  longer 
dependent  settlers,  btit  sovereigns ;  and  the  native  Africans,  driven  back  from  the 
coast  and  confined  to  the  interior,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  strangers  on 

^  PolybioB,  m.  89.  of  Basel ;  and  the  disputes  between  the  citizens 

'  '(ha  yfypawrai  woXtffnara  9  litir6pia  hrfi  ki&^  oi  Basel  and  the  inhabitants  of  LiecbstaL  and 

Mr9(  ZoprcM  r9(  reap*  *Znto(iai  fitxp*^  'Hpa*  the  Other  oountrv  towns,  seemed,  to  those  famil- 

iXdaiv  rr«Mi»  h  Ai^vj)  xdvra  tart  Kapxi^*'^'  iar  with  ancient  historj.  like  a  revival  of  the  po- 

Beylaz.  FeriplnB,  p.  51,  52.  £d.  Hudson.  litical  relations  of  Lacedsemon  and  Carthage. 

•  Polybius,  m.  28.    Diodorus,  XX.  8.    Scy-       •  Justin,  XVIII.  4. 

l«t  p.  49.  •  Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  22,  80. 

*  Aristotle,  Politico,  VI.  5.  Within  the  lost  "*  In  the  second  treaty  between  Borne  and 
ten  yean  an  exact  image  of  the  relation  of  the  Carthage,  the  contracting  parties  on  the  one 
sodent  ttflotm  to  their  rtfXtt,  and  of  the  irrita-  side  are,  *'  the  people  of  Carthage,  the  people  of 
tioQ  occasioned  by  it,  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Tyre,  and  the  people  of  Utica,  with  ihetr  aUiet,^* 
notice  of  Europe  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  Polyoius,  III.  24. 

STitzerlJBud.   Liechstalwasoneoftheirx^MWJfr       '  Justin,  XVIII.  5. 
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their  own  soil.  They  understood  and  practised  Agriculture,  but  we  know  not 
how  far  they  were  allowed  to  retain  the  property  of  the  land,  or  to  what  extent 
the  rich  Carthaginians  had  ejected  them,  and  employed  them  as  tenants  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  of  which  they  had  been  once  proprietors.  At  any  rate,  the 
Africans  were  in  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province ;  they*  were  ruled  despot! 
cally  by  the  Carthaginian  officers  sent  amongst  them,  and  were  subject  to  taxes, 
and  to  a  conscription  of  their  youth  to  serve  as  soldiers,  at  the  discretion  of  their 
governors.  In  the  first  Punic  war,  they  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  yearly  produce  of  their  land,  and  the  oppression  to  which  they  were 
subjected  made  them  enter  readily  and  zealously  into  the  quarrel  of  the  merce- 
nary soldiers,  during  their  famous  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolute  dominion  over  her  African 

Diffe  between  tiM  s^^J®^*^'  ^^^  Romo  surrouudcd  by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies, 
iitai^u^of  ckSbH*  and  firadually  communicatinfif  more  widely  the  rififhts  of  citizen^ 
to  their inijaetoiindiil  shiD,  SO  as  to  chaugo  alliauce  into  union,  has  been  often  noticed, 

ana  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  issue  of  the  Punic 
wars.  But  this  di£ference  was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and  to 
the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wiMom  ftnd  liberality  of  the  one  and  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  people  akin 
to  herself  both  in  race  and  language ;  Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the  Hebrew;  it  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic  family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to 
what  family  they  belonged,  are  among  the  most  obscure  questions  of  ancient  his- 
tory. But  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  wider  view  of  the  connection  of 
races  and  languages,  which  we  have  learnt  of  late  to  entertain,  that  the  state- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  traditional  or  mythic  reports  of  the  origin  of  nations, 
appear  in  some  instances  to  contain  in  them  a  germ  of  truth,  and  we  do  not  ven- 
ture, as  formerly,  to  cast  them  aside  as  mere  fables.  Thus  in  that  strange  ac- 
count of  the  peopling  of  Africa,  which  Sallust^®  copied  from  Carthaginian  books, 
the  stream  of  migration  is  described  as  having  poured  into  northern  Africa  at  its 
western,  not  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  straits  of  G-ibraltar,  not  by  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  and  by  Egypt.  And  we  read  that  the  invaders  were  Medians  and 
Persians,  who  had  marched  through  Europe  into  Spain,  as  a  part  of  the  great 
army  of  Hercules.  They  found  the  north  of  Africa  possessed  by  an  older  race 
of  inhabitants,  the  Gaetulians  and  Libyans,  of  whose  origin  no  account  is  given. 
But  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  Medians  and  Persians^^ 
following  in  his  army,  and  entering  Africa  by  crossing  over  thither  from  Spain, 
may  at  least  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  any  affinity  can  be  traced  between  the 
language  of  the  Berbers,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians,  and  that 
of  the  Basques,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Iberians ;  and  whether  the  languages 
of  the  native  tribes  of  north  Africa,  whether  agrictdtural  or  wandering,  may  not 
be  supposed  to  have  belonged  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  Indo- Germanic 
family,  rather  than  to  the  Semitic.  These  are  the  points  in  which  we  are  stand- 
ing half  way  between  the  equally  extreme  credulity  and  skepticism  of  the  last 
two  centimes,  and  that  fuller  knowledge  which  may  be  the  portion  of  our  pos* 
terity.  But  whatever  may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Carthage, 
they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  masters,  even  if  they  were  origimdly 
6pi*ung  from  a  kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  were  not  likely  to  be  melted 
together  into  one  state ;  and  thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and 
suspicious  relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than  in  that  of  fellow-citizens, 
or  even  of  allies. 

'  PoWbius,  1. 72.  that  is.  in  what  is  now  Hnngaiy,  were  said  by 

"^  Bell.  Jugurthin.  20.    T7ti  ex  libris  Panicis,  aome,  ne  tells  us,  to  have  been  a  colony  of  th6 

qui  regis  Hiempsalia  dioebantoTi  interpretatum  Medes.  at  which  he  naturally  wonders.    It  is  bo 

nobis  est.  difficult,  in  these  stories^  to  distinguish  what  ia 

"  The  Sifl^ns,  a  people  whom  Herodotus  mere  confusion  or  invention  from  what  oontaina 

describes,  V.  9,  as  Uvmg  beyond  the  Danube,  a  genu  of  truth,  under  more  or  loss  of  disguise. 
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The  dominion  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  as  it  resembled  in  many  other  respects 
that  of  the  British  in  India,  had  produced  also,  as  in  our  Indian  ^ ,  .    ^  ^   .^ 

_-.'  A,  '.  OolcBiM   of  til*  Afto> 

empire,  a  numerous  half-caste  population,  sprung  from  mtermar-  PbaotBto^  »  peepu 
riages  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  native  Africans.  This 
mixed  race  was  known  by  the  name  of  Liby  or  Afro-Phoenicians ;"  but  whether 
thej  were  regarded  by  Carthas^e  as  a  source  of  strength,  or  suspected  as  danger- 
ous enemies,  we  have  no  sufficient  information  to  determine.  Perhaps  they  were 
thought  to  be  dangerous  «at  home,  but  useful  and  trustworthy  abroad ;  and  thus 
they  were  sent  as  colonists  to  Spain,*'  and  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  just  as  the  poorer  citizens  of  Carthage 
itself  were  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  settlements  nearer  home.  If  we  can  trust 
the  text  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  version  now  existing  of  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  these  Afro-Pho&nician  colonies  were  planted  on  a  very  large  scale ;  for 
that  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  settling  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  Afro-Phoenicians*^  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  southward  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  i  Samian  ship"  bound  for 
Egypt  was  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  witft^the  wind  blowing  n»rifc«8p.hi.Ffc«N 
strongly  from  the  east.  The  ship  was'  carried  altogether  out  of  akimn  Zmj  at'omair, 
her  coarse,  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  east,  and  at  last  * 
she  was  actually  driven  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  first  land  which 
she  succeeded  in  making  was  the  coast  of  Tartessus  or  Tarshish,  the  southwest- 
em  coast  of  Spcun.  The  Samians  found  that  the  storm  had  proved  their  best 
friend ;  they  returned  home  enriched  beyond  all  their  hopes,  for  the  port  of  Tar- 
shish, says  Herodotus,  was  at  that  time  fresh"  and  undisturbed ;  the  gold  of  its 
neighboring  mines  was  a  treasure  not  yet  appreciated  by  its  possessors ;  they 
bartered  it  to  the  Samian  strangers  in  return  n>r  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  civ- 
ilized living,  which  barbarians  cannot  enough  admire.  This  story  makes  us  feel 
that  we  are  indeed  living  in  the  old  age  of  the  world.  The  country  then  so  fresh 
and  untouched  has  now  been  long  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude :  its  mines, 
then  80  abundant,  have  been  long  since  exhausted ;  and  after  having  in  its  turn 
discovered  and  almost  drained  the  mines  of  another  world,  it  lies  now  like  a  for- 
saken wreck  on  the  waves  of  time,  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  past  to 
ennoble  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  the  coast  of  Spain,^^ 
both  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  full  of  Carthaginian  trading 
settlements,  but  these  were  mostly  small,  and  of  no  great  celebrity.  Gadir,  or 
Gades,  on  the  other  hand,  a  colony  founded  directly  from  Tyre,"  had  been  long 
smce  famous.  Here  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  Tyrian  Her- 
cules, and  its  trade  and  wealth  were  considerable;  the  neighboring  countir 
being  rich  in  mines,  while  the  sea  yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  which 
was  commoiily  sold  in  the  Athenian  markets  as  early  as  the  Peloponnesian  war." 
But  except  Gades,  the  Greek  seamen  knew  of  no  other  place  of  importance  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  at  this  period,  till  they  came  north  of  the  Iberus,  to  the  coun- 
tiy  which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians.  Here  there  was  the  Greek  set- 
tlement of  Emporion,*^  an  offshoot  from  the  Phocsean  colony  of  Massalia.  If  Sa- 
guntnm  was  really  a  city  of  Greek  or  Tyrrhenian  origin,  founded  by  colonists 
from  Zacynthus  and  Ardea,  it  seems  to  have  retained  no  marks  of  the  Greek 
character ;  it  had  no  seaport,  and  though  it  was  itself  near  the  coast,  yet  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Greek  navigators. 

The  great  Spanish  peninsula  itself,  and  its  original  inhabitants,  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Iberian  race,  were  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Sicil- 


■  Polybins,  in.  88. 

■  ScymnuB  China,  V.  196, 196. 

"  Hamio,  Periplns,  p.  1.    Ed.  Hudson. 
»  Herodotus,  TV,  15S. 


^  Scylax,  PeriploB,  p.  1. 
"  Stmbo,  III.  prope  llnein. 

*  PoUoz,  VI.  48.    Eupoli,  quoted  by  Step^ 
nu8  Byzant.  in  VdStifm, 

*  Scylax,  PeripiuB,  p.  1. 
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iMb9  ibnteat  UMb  ^  antiqnAnans'*  derived  the  oldest  part  of  tbe  poptdation  of  their 
netaiidebanetor.  island,  the  Slcaiiians,  from  the  northeastern  coast  of  Spun.  The 
Iberians  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  Carthaginian  armies ; 
then*  name  occurs  amongst  the  various  nations  who  composed  the  great  host  of 
Hamilcar**  when  he  invaded  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gelon,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Himera.  The  Iberians  were  known  to  the  Athenians'*  as  amongst 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  whom  they  purposed  to  employ 
in  conquering  their  Peloponnesian  enemies,  had  success  at  Syracuse  enabled  them 
to  fulfil  their  more  remote  designs ;  and  we  have  seen  Iberians  distinguished  above 
all  the  other  soldiers  in  the  same  service,  in  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition 
which  Imilcon  led  against  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Another  circumstance  removed 
them  even  more  than  their  remarkable  courage  from  the  common  mass  of  barba- 
rians. Writing  was  common  among  them ;  and  some  of  their  tribes'*  possessed 
written  records  of  then:  past  history,  not  composed  in  verse,  besides  numerous 
poems,  and  laige  collections  of  laws  and  institutions  in  a  metrical  form,  amount- 
ing, it  was  said,  to  about  six  thousand  lines.  We  ourselves  have,  in  some  degree, 
a  national  interest  in  the  Iberians,  if  it  be  true  that  colonies  of  their  race  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  But 
their  memory  has  almost  utterly  perished ;  we  know  not  with  what  race  of  man- 
kind they  were  connected ;  and  although  the  Basque  dialect,  still  spoken  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  their  langpiage,  yet  its  rela- 
tion to  other  languages  appears  to  have  been  not  yet  ascertained,  so  as  to  inform 
us  to  what  family  it  belongs.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this,  as  well  as  the  deci- 
phering of  the  Etruscan  monuments,  may  be  amongst  the  discoveries  reserved  for 
our  own  ^neration,  or  for  that  of  our  children. 

From  Uie  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,'*  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Tkcunrim.  ^^  occupicd  by  the  Ligurians,  a  people  distinguished  by  the 

Greeks  both  from  the  Iberians  and  from  the  Kelts,  although  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  latter  nation  in  their  race  and 
language.  As  the  Ligurians  dwelt  on  the  coast,  they  became  known  to  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  thus  Ligurians''  are  named  together  with  Iberians  amongst  the 
soldiers  of  Hamilcar's  expedition  to  Sicily,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  time  of  Scylax,  a  few  vears  later  than  our  pres- 
ent period,  the  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were  mixed  together  on  the  coast,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  and  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Ligurians  only 
extended  from  the  Rhone  to  Etruria.  But  Thucydides  mentioned  it  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,*^  that  at  a  very  remote  period  they  had  dislodged  the  Sicanians  from 
their  land  on  the  Sicanian  river  in  Iberia,  and  that  these,  flyiog  before  their  con- 
querors, went  over  and  settled  in  Sicily.     We  cannot  certainly  tell  what  river  is 

"  Thncvdides,  VI.  2,  following  Antiochns.  oountr^  there  are  three  distinct  dialects,  and 
^  Herodotus,  VII.  165.  that  with  regard  to  one  of  these  nothing  satis- 
•■  Thucjdides,  VI.  90.  factory  had  been  putlished  when  Von  Ham- 
^  Strabo,  lU.  p.  189.    Here  agun  Niebahr^s  boldt  wrote,  while  the  lexicon  or  vocabolary  of 
sagacity  has  corrected  the  common  reading,  another  was  &r  fh>m  perfect.    Inoticethi8.be- 
v6itovi  iniUrpopt  i(aKtvx^Um»  irAv,  which,  as  he  cause  words  may  exiiit  in  these  dialects  which 
observes,  would  not  be  Greek,  into  v^fiov;  i^aci*  may  go  far  to  establish  the  resemblance  of  the 
#X*^^4«v  ''M*'*  Basque  language  to  others,  or  to  proTe  its  di- 
When  this  paffo  was  written,  I  had  not  seen  versity ;  and  may  explain  those  names  in  tbe 
the  excellent  wonc  of  the  lamented  William  Von  ancient  geography  of  Spain  which  have  not  been 
Humboldt,   *^  on  the   earliest   inhabitants   of  hitherto  interpreted.     The  Iberians,  in  Ham- 
Spain,^*  although  I  was  aware  generally  of  its  boldt^s  judgment,  were  a  people  quite  distinct 
character,iind  of  the  conclusion  which  it  endeav-  from  the  Kelts;  but  they  may  have  had  the 
ored  to  establLsh.    He  considers  it  to  be  cer-  same  degree  of  connection  with  them  which  sub- 
tain  that  the  present  Basque  lan^age  is  sub-  sisted  between  all  the  nations  of  thejD^reat  Indo^ 
Btantially  the  same  with  the  ancient  Iberian :  Germanic  family.    He  does  not  believe  in  the 
the  names  of  places  in  the  ancient  geography  Iberian  extraction  of  any  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Spain  being,  for  the  most  putj  not  omy  sie-  of  the  British  Islands. 

nificant  in  Basque,  but  exhibitmgm  their  sound,  *  Scylax,  p.  8.    Herodotus  speaks  of  *^th« 

•cdin  their  omission  of  some  letters,  and  their  Ligurians  who  live  above  Masaalia.'*    Yd. 

eomblnations  of  others,  the  peculiarities  of  the  *  Herodot.  VII.  165. 

•sating  hmguage.  It  appears  that  in  the  Basque  "  Thucydides,  VI.  8. 
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meant»  nor  what  limits  Thucjdides  assigned  to  Iberia ;  but  a  miction  to  Sicily, 
rather  than  to  Corsica  or  Sardinia,  becomes  probable,  in  proportion  as  we  place 
the  Slcanians  further  to  the  south,  and  nearer  to  the  trading  settlements  of  the 
Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  the  Ldgurians  advanced  along  the  coast 
from  east  to  west,  expelling  or  conquering  the  Iberian  tribes ;  till  at  last,  when 
the  force  of  their  irruption  was  spent,  the  Iberians  recovered  their  former  coun- 
try, wholly  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  partially  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  !Rhone.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Iberians, 
and  not  the  Kelts,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ghuronne  and  the  Cevennes,  as  is  shown  even  to  this  day,  by  the  existence  of 
the  Basque  language  in  the  south  of  France  no  less  than  in  Spain. 

It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  had  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome  crossed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  that  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
country,  which  now  forms  the  Lombard  portion  of  the  Austrian  ^^J^lJ^  ••  ^' 
dominions  in  northern  Italy.  It  may  be  true  also  that  Keltic  tribes 
were  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Spain ;  for,  before  civilization  has  asserted  its 
power,  nations,  like  rivers,  are  continually  changiDg  their  boimdaries,  and  take 
their  own  course  almost  at  pleasure.  But  as  the  Kelts  had  most  certainly  nei- 
ther crossed  the  Apennines,  nor  reached  as  yet  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  they 
had  no  connection  with  the  civilized  world ;  the  Carthaginians  had  no  opportunity 
of  enlisting  them  mto  their  armies,  nor  had  the  Greek  traders  acquired  any  direct 
knowledge  of  them.  Their  name  was  known  only  through  the  reports  of  those 
Phoenicians'"  who  navigated  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  their  way  to 
the  tin  mines  of  Britain.  And  this  explains  the  strange  description  of  their  position 
given  by  Herodotus,*^  "  that  the  Kelts  dwell  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
that  they  border  on  the  Kynesians,  who  live  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  the 
people  of  Kurope."  This  is  clearly  the  language  of  some  Phoenician  Periplus  of 
the  western  coasts  of  France  and  Spain :  the  Synesians^  must  have  lived  on  the 
coasts  of  Portugal,  GaUicia,  and  Asturias ;  perhaps  on  that  of  Gascony  and  Gui- 
enne :  beyond  these,  as  the  voyager  pursued  his  course  along  the  land,  he  came 
to  the  country  of  the  Kelts  who  occupied  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  Garonne, 
and  were,  very  probably,  intermixed  with  the  Iberian  Kynesians  on  the  coasts  of 
Gascony  and  Navarre.  The  Greeks,  when  they  read  this  account,  little  suspected 
that  these  same  Kelts  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  inland  as  far  as  the 
Alps,  and,  possibly,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  that  while  they  heard 
of  them  only  as  dwelling  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  were  advanced  in 
the  opposite  direction,  almost  within  the  ordinary  horizon  of  Greek  observation, 
and  in  a  yerj  short  time  would  unexpectedly  appear  like  a  wasting  torrent  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  The  narrow  band  of  coast  occupied  by  the  Ligurian  and  Venetian 
tribes  was  as  yet  sufficient  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  Kelts  from  the  notice 
of  the  civilized  world.  Thus  immediately  before  that  famous  eruption  which  de- 
stroyed Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  level  ridge'^  which  was  then  Vesuvius  ex- 
cited no  suspicion ;  and  none  could  imagine  that  there  were  lurking  close  below 
that  peacefid  surface  the  materials  of  a  fiery  deluge,  which  were  so  soon  to  burst 
forth,  and  to  continue  for  centuries  to  work  havoc  and  desolation. 

We  can  trace  with  gnat  distinctness  the  and  character  in  different  parts  of  his  philosoph- 

period  at  which  the  Kelts  became  funiliarly  ical  works, 

known  to  the  Greeks.    Herodotus  only  knew  "  II.  88,  IV.  49. 

of  them  from  the  Phoenician  naviffators :  Thu-  *  There  is  no  mention  of  these  Cynesians,  so 

ejdides  does  not  name  them  at  all:  Xenophon  far  as  I  remember,  in  any  ancient  writer,  except 

<mly  notices  tiiem  as  forming  part  of  the  aox-  in  the  two  passages  of  Herodotas  quoted  above. 

Hiaiy  force  sent  by  IHonyaios  to  the  aid  of  lor  Niebohr  places  them  to  the  north,  rather  than 

oedsmon.  Isocrates  makes  no  mention  of  them,  to  the  west,  of  the  Kelts  (Eleine  Histor.  Schrif- 

Bat  immediately  afterwards,  their  incuruons  ten,  p.  142) ;  bnt  I  do  not  see  why  this  is  necos- 

into  central  and  southern  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  saiy.   The  account  in  the  text  seems  sufficiently 

•od  into  the  countries  between  the  Danube  to  explain  the  description  in  Herodotus, 

and  Macedonia  on  the  other,  had  made  them  **  Vioina  Vesevo  orajugo.    Since  the  enip* 

objects  of  general  interest  and  curiosity ;  and  tion  no  one  would  ever  have  caUed  the  top  ol 

Anatotle  notices  several  points  in  their  habits  Vesuvius  a  "  jugum.'* 
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Fiom  the  countries  cf  western  Europe,  on  which  the  first  faint  dawn  of  histor- 
G«MM  sa         of  *^  ^^S^^  had  as  yet  scarcely  broken,  we  turn  to  the  heart  of  the 
******  tiJol^SLi  civilized  world,  to  those  republics  of  Greece  which  had  already 


reached  their  highest  point  of  glory  and  advancement,  and  were 
now  feeling  the  first  approach  of  decay,  like  a  plant  when  its  seed  is  almost  ripe, 
and  ready  to  be  shed  or  wafted  by  the  winds  to  a  distance,  there  to  multiply  the 
race  of  its  parent.  According  to  the  synchronism  of  Polybius,"  the  invasion  of 
Rome  bv  the  Gauls  took  place  in  the  same  year  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  that  is,  in  tne  second  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  Prob- 
ably it  should  be  placed  a  few  years  later ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  falls  within  the 
period  of  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy  m  Greece,  after  the  humiliation  of  Athens 
by  the  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  power  of 
Thebes.  Never  was  dominion  wielded  by  such  unfit  hands  as  those  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Living  at  home  under  an  iron  system,  which  taught  each  successive  gen- 
eration that  their  highest  virtue  was  to  preserve  and  not  to  improve  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  utterly  unable  to  act  the  part  of 
conquerors ;  for  conquest,  being  the  greatest  of  all  possible  changes,  can  only  be 
conducted  by  those  who  know  how  to  change  wisely ;"  a  conqueror  who  is  the 
slave  of  ezistmg  institutions,  is  no  better  than  a  contradiction.  Thus  the  Spartans 
had  no  idea  of  turning  their  triumph  over  Athens  to  any  other  account  than  that 
of  their  own  pride  and  rapacity ;  neither  the  general  intercourse  between  nation 
and  nation,  nor  commerce,  nor  intellectual  nor  moral  excellence,  derived  any  benefit 
from  their  ascendency.  It  was  therefore  imnatural,  and  fulfilled  no  object  of 
God's  providence,  except  that  of  being  an  instrument  for  the  chastisement  of  others ; 
so  that  it  could  only  sow  the  seed  of  future  wars,  till,  having  heaped  up  the  meas- 
ure of  insult  and  oppression,  it  at  last  drew  down  its  just  judgment.  But  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  organization  and  self-government,  which  the  high  intelli- 
gence of  the  Greek  mind  could  not  but  foster,  was  seen  in  the  formation  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy."*  Among  the  Chalcidian  and  Bottiaean  towns  of  the  penin- 
BuLft  of  Pallene  and  its  neighborhood,  places  whose  fate  it  had  been  hitherto  to  be 
the  mere  subjects  of  some  neater  power,  we  now  witness  the  growth  of  an  inde- 
pendent political  system,  of  which  the  head  was  not  to  be  Sparta  nor  Athens, 
out  Olynthus.  This  was  a  proof  that  the  vigor  of  the  Greek  character  was  de. 
veloping  itself  in  a  wider  circle  than  heretofore,  and  prepares  us  for  the  change 
80  soon  to  be  effected  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  the  centre  of 
the  power  and  outward  activity  of  Greece  was  to  be  found  in  Macedon,  while 
Athens  still  remained  the  well-spring  of  its  intellectual  vigor. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth 
XHtom  eoMi  of  ui*  ^^^^»  though  placcd  in  immediate  contact  with  civilization,  have 
^^tie^MoiMttl  remained  perpetually  barbarian.     XJnvisited,  and  indeed  almost 

inaccessible  to  stra.ngers  from  the  robber  habits  of  the  population, 
the  Dalmatian  provinces  of  Austria,  no  less  than  those  of  Montenegro  and  Al- 
bania, which  are  not  yet  reunited  to  Christendom,  are  to  this  hour  as  devoid  of 
illustrious  names  and  noble  associations,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth  centuiy  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  From  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  Greece,  up  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mo- 
lossians,  lliesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  beyond  these,  by  the  various  tribes**  of 
the  great  lUyrian  nation,  amongst  whom  Herodotus  included  even  the  Henetians 
or  Venetians,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  whole  region.  In  remote  times, 
before  the  Hellenic  race  began  to  assVime  a  character  so  distinct  from  all  its 


iaius_pp.  ^f  ^*   ^^^.  ■<>  '^  ^^^^  l^^i  ^'  S. 


Xenophon,  HeUenioa,  V.  2,  $  12,  et  seqq.      Illyriciim,  as  &r  as  the  very  head  of  the  gulf. 
"  Scvlaz  diatinguiBhes  the  Venetians,  as  well    VII.  pp.  818,  814. 
the  Istzians  and  LibornianB,  from  the  Blyr- 
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kindred  nations,  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  and  ChaonianSi  all  of  them,  it  b 
probable,  Pelasgian  tribes,  were  both,  in  their  religion  and  in  their  traditions  of 
their  heroes,  closely  connected  with  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  temple  of  Dodona, 
once  DO  less  famous  than  Delphi  became,  afterwards,  belonged  to  the  Thespro- 
tians;  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  reigned  over  the  Molossians;  and 
eTen  within  historical  memory,  the  names  of  Molossian  kinfi;s  and  chiefs  are  of 
Greek  origin,  such  as  Alcon,  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  fair  Agaiist6,  the  daugh' 
terof  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  and  still  later,  Admetus,  the  protector  of  Themisto* 
des  in  his  disgrace,  and  Alcetas,  the  ally  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  But  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  considered  to  be  barbaiian,  and  their  fortunes  were  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Greece,  till  the  brilliant  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  more  than  a  cen- 
tnrj  after  our  present  period,  for  a  time  united  them. 

The  Illyrians  were  already  notorious  for  their  piracies,  and  it  was  remarked  of 
them,  that  some  of  their  tribes  were  governed  by  queens.**  Their  j-,^^ 
queen  Teuta,  and  her  wars  with  the  Romans,  wm  give  me  an  op- 
portonity  of  noticing  them  more  fully  hereafter ;  and  so  rapidly  is  our  knowl- 
edge increasing,  that  ere  long  we  may  posnbly  gain  some  clue  to  assist  us  in 
discovering  the  race  and  language  of  the  Illyrians,  points  which  at  present  are 
isrolved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

We  are  within  five-and-twenty  years  of  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  but  so  entirely  was  the  Macedonian  greatness  his  ^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
ovn  personal  work,  that  nothing  as  yet  gave  sign  oi  what  it  was  ^g^*^  fcSn«f 
80  soon  to  become.  His  father,  Amyntas,  was  at  this  time  king, 
ud  unable  even  to  cope  with  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which  had  lately  grown 
up  in  his  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Macedonia  were  won  by  the 
Olpthians,*^  and  Amyntas  was  most  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Lacedsemon 
to  establish  him  on  his  throne  by  puttmg  down  this  formidable  enemy.  The 
Macedonians'*  were  not  allowed  to  be  Greeks,  although  they  were  probably  of 
a  kindred  stock,  and  although  the  Greek  language  was  now  in  universal  use 
among  them.  But  their  kii^  were  of  the  noblest  Greek  blood,  being  Heracli- 
d»  from  Aims,  claiming  descent  from  Temenus,  one  of  the  three  hero  chiefs  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  aid 
of  the  Dorians.  The  people  were  stout,  brave,  and  hardy,  and  more  numerous 
than  the  citizens  of  the  little  Greek  commonwealths ;  so  that  Philip  afterwards 
found  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  considerable  army,  when  he  began  to  aspire  to 
the  honor  of  making  himself  the  first  power  in  Greece.  But  as  yet,  though 
Archelaus  had  made  roads  through  the  country,**  and  had  collectea  large  sup- 
pfies  of  arms  to  arm  his  people,  t£e  friendship  and  the  enmity  of  Macedon  were 
<^  little  value,  and  none  could  have  imagined  that  the  fatal  blow  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  to  come  from  a  kmgdom  which  as  yet  scarcely  belonged 
to  the  Greek  name,  and  in  the  struggles  for  dominion  between  Athens  and  La- 
cedaemon,  had  been  only  a  subordinate  auxiliary. 

Farther  to  the  east,  the  great  Persian  monarchy  still  existed  unimpaured  in 
the  extent  of  its  visible  dominion,  although  ready  at  the  first  gtai*  «r  tiM  pmiIm 
touch  to  fall  to  pieces.  All  of  Asia,  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  »»*^7' 
bowledge,  from  the  shores  of  the  .^aean  to  the  Indus  and  the  Araxes,  from 
the  Ery£i^£an  sea  southwards  to  the  Caspian  and  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  obeyed, 
to  speak  generally,  the  great  king.    In  Amca,  however,  it  was  otherwise :  Egypt 

"  JUfivfptf  ywfaMwftm^vTou  Scylax,  Periplxis,  aaying,  that  he  himself  was  of  Greek  origin,  al- 

P-  7.  This  is  on  Che  aesiixaption  that  the  libor-  lading  to  his  supposed  descent  from  Temenus 

^aoa  wa«  either  Dlyrians,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  the  fieradid.    'thx^  would  have  been  needless, 

uidred  stock.  had  his  birtii  ss  a  Macedonian  made  him  a 

"  Xenophon,  Hellemca,  V.  2,  $  18,  8,  %  9.  Greek.    Again,  Thucydides  distinguishes  the 

"  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amvntas,  when  he  Macedonians  fixnn  the  Greeks  who  were  settled 

vent  over  wiUi  some  secret  information  to  the  on  their  coast,  and  even  expressly  includes 

Greek  camp,  before  the  baltle  of  Flatna,  is  them  amongst  the  barbarians,  iV.  124, 126. 

^presented  by  Herodotos  (IX.  45)  as  account-  *  Thnqymdes,  IL  100. 
lag  for  his  interest  in  the  weUiue  of  Greece  by 
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had  been  for  some  years  in  revolt,  was  again  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  its  na- 
tive princes,  and  had  defied  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  kings  to  reconquer  it. 
And  this  example,  together  with  the  long  war  carried  on  against  the  Persians  by 
Evagoras,  the  tyrant  of  the  little  state  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  and  the  belt  of 
Greek  cities  encircling  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Trapezus  on  the 
Euxine  to  Cnidus  by  the  Triopian  cape,  was  tending  gradually  to  dissolve  the 
Persian  power.  The  great  .king's  hold  on  Caria  and  Cilicia  was  loosened,  and 
when  Isocrates  ^vrote  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,**  Tyre  was  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  its  naval  force 
strengthened  for  a  time  the  arms  of  Evagoras. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  civilized  world,  when  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  broke 
through  the  thin  screen  which  had  hitherto  concealed  them  from 

""^  sight,  and  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  taie  their  part  in  the  great 

drama  of  the  nations.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  continued  to  fill  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  with  the  terror  of  their  name ;  but  it  was  a  passing  tempest,  and 
if  useful  at  all,  it  was  useful  only  to  destroy.  The  Gauls  could  communicate  no 
essential  points  of  human  character  in  which  other  races  nught  be  deficient ; 
they  could  neither  improve  the  intellectual  state  of  mankind,  nor  its  social  and 
political  relations.  When,  therefore,  they  had  done  their  appointed  work  of 
havoc,  they  were  doomed  to  be  themselves  extirpated,  or  to  be  lost  amidst  na- 
tions of  greater  creative  and  constructive  power ;  nor  is  there  any  race  which  has 
left  fewer  traces  of  itself  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  modem  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS— PHYSICAL  mSTOBY. 


"  Ppstrema  vero  partitio  hifitorisB  civilis  ea  sit,  nt  dividatar  in  merain  ant  miztam.  Mixturn 
sdebrea  dofe :  altera  ex  Bcienti&  dvili ;  altera  prooipue  ex  natorali.'' — ^Baoon,  De  An^mentis 
Soientiar.  II.  10.  

A  GREAT  work  might  be  written  on  the  connection  between  the  revolutions  of 
^^^  nature  and  those  of  mankind :  how  they  act  each  upon  the  other ; 

uniSs  of  phyiieai£  how  mau  is  affcctcd  by  climate,  and  how  climate  is  again  altered 
***^'  by  the  labors  of  man ;  how  diseases  are  generated ;  how  different 

Slates  of  society  are  exposed  to  different  disorders,  and  require  different  sorts  of 
diet ;  how,  as  all  earthly  things  are  exhaustible,  the  increased  command  over 
external  nature  given  by  increased  knowledge,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  period  of  the  existing  creation,  by  calling  at  once  into  action  those 
resources  of  the  earth  which  else  might  have  supplied  the  wants  of  centuries  to 
come ;  how,  in  short,  nature,  no  less  than  human  society,  contains  tokens  that 
it  had  a  beginning,  and  will  as  surely  have  its  end.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
physical  history  of  ancient  times  is  even  more  imperfect  than  the  political  hi«* 
toiy ;  and  in  the  place  of  those  exact  and  uninterrupted  records  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, from  which  alone  any  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  we  have  only  a 
fe#  scattered  notices ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  even  these  have  recorded  what 
was  most  worthy  of  our  knowledge.    Still,  these  scanty  memorials,  such  as  they 

^  Isocrates,  Fanegyiic.  S 188,  p.  74. 
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• 
are,  must  not  be  neglected ;  and  as  we  gain  a  wider  experience,  even  these  may 

hereafter  be  found  instructive. 

The  first  question  with  regard  to  the  physical  state  of  ancient  Rome  is,  wheth- 
er the  climate  was  such  as  it  is  at  present*    Now  here  it  is  impos-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
sible  not  to  consider  the  somewhat  analogous  condition  of  America  wu  «tfiwiuy«>idwu 
at  this  day.    Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Rome ;  but  the  *"" "  ~*' 

seTeiity  of  its  winter  far  exceeds  not  that  of  Rome  only,  but  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. AUowins^  that  the  peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had  its 
effect  in  softemng^  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing 
to  the  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  could  not 
but  have  been  felt  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Besides,  even  on  the 
Apennines,  and  in  fiiruria  and  in  Latium,  the  forests  occupied  a  far  greater  space 
than  in  modem  times :  this  would  increase  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  consequently 
the  Yolume  of  water  in  the  rivers ;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  numer-  - 
ons,  and  before  man's  dominion  had  completely  subdued  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  language'  of  ancient 
writers,  on  the  whole,  favors  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Roman  winter,  in 
their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it  is  at  present.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  the 
olire,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe  cold,  was  not  introduced  into 
Italy  till  long  after  the  vine :  Fenestella'  asserted  that  its  cultivation  was  im- 
known  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  and  such  was  the  notion  en- 
tertained of  the  cold  of  all  inland  countries,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Greece,  that 
Theophrastujs'  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.  But  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  perfectly 
consistent*  with  great  heat  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at 
Coblentz  and  Bonn  is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Westmoreland ;  and  ever- 
greens will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the  Westmoreland  valley  far  better 
than  on  the  Rhme  or  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  summer  heat  of  Italy  was 
probably  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  it  is  at  present,  except  that  there 

*  It »  bj  no  means  easy  to  know  wliat  weight  in  the  58th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
is  to  bo  given  to  the  langna^e  of  the  poets,  nor  actions.  Gibbon,  also,  after  stating  the  argu- 
how  tur  particular  descriptionB  or  expressions  ments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  comes  to 
-My  have  been  oocaaionea  by  pecoliar  local  dr-  the  same  conclusion.  Miscellaneous  Works. 
{oiDstanoes.  Pliny's  statement^  Epistol.  II.  17,  Vol.  III.  p.  246.  He  quotes,  however,  the  Abbe 
that  the  bay-tree  would  rarely  hve  through  the  de  Louguerue^  as  saving  that  the  Tiber  was 
▼inter  without  shelter,  either  at  Bome,  or  at  frozen  in  the  bitter  wmterof  1709. 
his  own  villa  at  Laurentum,  if  taken  abeolutel;^,  '  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
would  prove  too  much;  for  although  the  bay  is  '  Plinyi  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
lese  hardy  than  some  other  eveigreena,  yet  how  *  It  is  a  common  notion  that  climate  follows 
eui  it  be  oonoeived  that  a  climate  in  which  the  latitude,  and  that  a  northern  country  wUl  be 
olire  would  floniish,  could  be  too  severe  for  the  cold,  and  a  southern  one  warm,  as  compared 
haj!  There  most  either  have  been  some  local  with  each  other  throughout  the  year.  But  thia 
polarity  of  winds  or  soil,  which  the  tree  did  is  by  no  means  a  universal  rule ;  on  tlie  con- 
net  like,  or  else  the  fact,  as  is  sometimes  the  trair,  dimate  in  England  is  more  affected  by 
OK,  must  have  been  too  hastily  assumed :  and  the  longitude  of  a  pace,  than  b}r  its  latitude ; 
men  were  afhud,  from  long  custom,  to  leave  and  the  winters  are  often  mildest  in  those  parts 
the  bnr  unprotected  in  the  winter,  altnough.  in  where  the  summers  are  least  ffenial.  Tho  whole 
&ct,  they  might  have  done  it  with  safe^.  Yet  eastern  coast,  from  Kent  to  OEdthness,  is  much 
the  elder  Pliny,  XVII.  8,  speaks  of  long  snows  colder  in  winter  than  the  western ;  and  this  to 
being  useful  to  the  com,  which  shows  that  he  such  a  degree,  that  Kent  b  not  only  colder  than 


inow 

Italy 

e«,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  is  an  Wall-fruit  will  ripen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ed- 

unaee  of  winter,  which  could  not,  I  think,  nat-  inbaigh  fkrmore  surely  than  m  Westmoreland, 

Qnulv  suggest  itself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  pres-  and  wheat  grows  luxuriantly  as  £ur  north  aa 

ent  day,  at  any  point  to  the  south  of  the  Apen-  Elgin,  while  it  is  a  rarity  oc  the  coast  of  Ar- 

lunea.    Other  arguments,  to  the  same  effect,  gyleshire. 
in«y  be  seen  in  a  paper  by  Daines  Barrington, 
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were  a  great  number  of  spots  where  shade  and  verdure  might  be  found,  and 
where  its  violence  would,  therefore,  be  more  endurable.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  greater  cold  of  the  winter,  and  tbe 
Thitpn^haptindncf-  greater  extent  of  wood  and  of  undrained  waters  which  existed  in 
cTtiirii!£Khterii^*S  the  times  of  the  Romans,  may  not  have  had  a  favorable  influence 
^^^'  in  mitigating  that  malaria  which  is  now  the  curse  of  so  many  parts 

of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Rome.  On  a  subject 
so  imperfectly  imderstood,  even  by  those  who  have  had  the  fullest  experience,  it 
were  most  unbecoming  in  a  foreigner  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest 
diffidence.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  which  is  now 
almost  a  desert,  must,  at  a  remote  period,  have  been  full  of  independent  cities ; 
and  although  the  greater  part  of  these  had  perished  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Ostia,  Laurentum,  Ardea^  and  Antium 
on  one  side,  and  Yeii  and  Caere  on  the  other,  in  situations  which  are  now  regarded 
as  iminhabitable  during  the  summer  months ;  and  all  the  lands  of  the  Romans,  on 
which  they,  like  the  old  Athenians,  for  the  most  part  resided  regularly,  lie  within 
the  present  range  of  the  malaria. 

Some  have  supposed  that,  although  the  climate  was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  yet 
Th«  of  th«ii»k.  *^  Romans  were  enabled  to  escape  from  its  influence,  and  their 
m  bw  exteaJU  for-  safctv  has  beeu  ascribed'  to  their  practice  of  wearimr  woollen  next 

marly  (||m|  ^  OlMMlt.  *  t  ^ 

to  the  skin,  instead  of  hnen  or  cotton.  But  not  to  notice  other 
objections  to  this  notion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Romans  regarded  unhealthy- 
situations  with  the  same  apprehension  «as  their  modem  descendants ;  it  is  one 
of  the  first  cautions  given  by  Cato*  and  Varro''  to  a  man  going  to  purchase  land, 
that  he  should  buy  only  where  the  air  is  healthy;  "otherwise,  says  Varro, 
"  farming  is  nothing  else  than  a  mere  gambling  with  life  and  property."  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  malaria,  although  well  known  and  extremely  fatal,  was 
much  more  partial  than  at  present,  and  that  many  spots  which  are  now  infected 
were  formerly  free  from  it.  "  The  whole  of  Latium,"  says  Strabo,®  "  is  a  flour- 
ishing and  very  productive  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spot?  near  the 
coast,  which  are  marshy  and  unheisLlthy."  And  again,  when  speaking  expressly 
of  the  Campagna  between  the  Alban  hills  and  Rome,*  he  says,  "  that  the  parts 
towards  the  sea  are  not  so  healthy ;  but  that  the  rest  is  a  good  country  to  live 
in,  and  well  cultivated  accordingly."  Now,  although  this  is  probably  going  too 
far,  for  the  unhealthy  spots  coidd  not  have  been  confined  altogether  to  the  sea- 
coast,  yet  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  careless  writmg,  this  is  a 
description  of  the  Campagna  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  giving 
now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cicero^^  and  Livy"  both  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbor. 
Room  itMif,  hm  u  bood  of  Rome  as  unhealthy,  but  at  the  same  time  they  extol  the 
Sh^th?it!rEi^!dkte  positive  healthiness  of  the  city  itself ;  ascribing  it  to  the  hiUs,  which 
iMighborhood.  jy.g  ^^  Qjj^g  gjjy  themselves,  and  offer  a  screen  to  the  low  grounds 

from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Bunsen,  also,  from  an  experience  of  many  years, 
gives  a  favorable  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  city  itself.  "The  site  of 
Rome,"  he  says,  "  taken  generally,  may  be  called  healthy."  It  is  true,  that  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  modem  Rome,  the  Piazzi  di  Spagna  and  the 
slope  of  the  Pincian  hill  above  it,  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city. 
Yet  the  praise  of  the  healthiness  of  Rome  must  be  understood  rather  com- 

»  By  Brocchi,  in  his  "Disoorso  Bulla  condi-  •  V.  8,  §  12,  p.  289. 

cone  dell*  aria  di  Boma  negli  antiohi  tempi,"  "  De  BepaolicAi  II.  6.     '^  Locum  delegit 

printed  at  the  end  of  his  work  on  l^e  Gh90logy  (Bomulus)  m  reffione  pestilenti  salubrem." 

of  Borne.  ^  Compare  Vil.  88.     "In  pestilente  atone 

'  Cato,  de  Be  BuBticA,  II.  aiido  oiroa  nrbem  solo  ;*'  and  V.  54.    "  Sun- 

^  Varro.  de  Be  BnstidL  IL  4.  berrimoe  oolles/* 

•  V.  8,  J  6,  p.  281. 
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paratiyely  with  that  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  than  positiyelj.  Rome, 
in  the  summer  months,  cannot  be  called  healthy,  even  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  much  less  if  the  standard  be  taken  from  Berlin  or  from 
London. 

Again,  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  b  characterized  by  Livy  as  a  "  pestilential 
and  parched  soil.  The  latter  epithet  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  .^^^^  ^^ 
the  favorite  opinion  has  been  that  the  malaria  is  connected  with  i^^^^um^!^ 
marshes  and  with  moisture.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  may  hJrb>fh*taia»  niidar, 
find,  I  think*  the  explanation  of  the  spread  of  the  malaria  in  mod-  tL  in  tk*  ^uaitity  «i 
em  times.  Even  in  spring,  nothing  can  less  resemble  a  marsh  than  "^ 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Campi^na.  It  is  far  more  like  the  down  country  of 
Dorsetshire,  and  as  the  summer  advances  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parched 
district.  But  this  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  plains"  of  Estremadura,  where 
our  soldiers  suffered  so  grievously  from  malaria  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1809.  In 
short,  abundant  experience  has  proved,  that  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
wet,  the  malaria  poison  is  far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moisture 
on  the  surface  is  gone,  and  the  damp  makes  its  way  into  the  atmosphere  from  a 
considerable  depth  under  ground.  After  a  wet  and  cold  summer  in  1799,  when 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  nearly  flooded  with  water,  the  British  army 
remained  the  whole  autumn  in  one  of  the  noost  unhealthy  parts  of  Holland,  with- 
oui  suffering  in  any  remarkable  degree  from  malaria  fever.  But  in  1809,  when 
the  summer  had  been  hot  and  fine,  every  o&e  remembers  the  deadly  effect  in  the 
antunm  fevers  on  the  soldiers  who  were  holding  Walcheren.  If,  then,  more  rain 
fell  in  the  Campagna  formerly  than  is  the  case  now ;  if  the  streams  were  fuller 
of  water,  and  their  course  more  rapid ;  above  all,  if,  owing  to  the  uncleared  state 
of  central  Europe,  and  the  greater  aUmdance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  the  summer 
heats  set  in  later,  and  were  less  intexii^  and  more  often  relieved  by  violent  storms 
of  rain,  there  is  every  reason  to  belle^^that  the  Campafirna  must  have  been  far 
healthier  than  at  present ;  and  that  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  clearing  and 
eultivation  of  central  Europe,  to  the  feUinkof  the  woods  in  Italy  itself,  the  con- 
'sequent  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rainKhe  shrinking  of  the  streams,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  water  from  the  sur£|Je,  has  been  me  increased  imhealthinesa 
of  the  country,  and  the  more  extended^tKge  of  the  malaria. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  thar^the  present  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  and 
even  that  comparative  want  of  population  which  prevailed  in  it  ohm  of  iu  i  •  • 
daring  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic  and  under  the  em-  ^•'^^^• 
pre,  are  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  physical  causes.  The  aguish  districts  ol 
JSngland  continue  to  be  inhabited,  nor  have  the  terrors  of  the  yellow  fever  driven 
men  away  from  the  unhealthiest  situations  of  the  West  Indies,  or  from  Vera  Oru:^ 
Acapulco,  or  Carthagena.  The  old  cities  of  the  Campagna  would  have  continued 
to  defy  the  malaria ;  their  population  would  have  been  kept  down,  indeed ;  many 
of  theur  children  would  have  died  young,  and  the  average  length  of  human  life 
would  have  been  far  short  of  threescore  years  and  ten ;  but  men  do  not  readily 
leave  their  country,  and  they  would  have  continued,  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them,  to  struggle  with  disease  and  death.  When,  however,  p<^tical  causes 
had  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  Campagna  one  after  the  other,  and  the  land  be- 
came the  property  of  Roman  citizens ;  when  a^am,  at  a  later  period,  the  smalt  prop- 
erties disappeared,  and  whole  districts  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals ; 
then  it  was  natural  that  those  who  could  afford  to  live  where  they  chose,  should 

"  The  idew  here  given  of  Bome  of  the  phe-  of  hie  desaiption  of  Rome.    An  nnprofeadonal 

nomena  of  marsh  or  malaria  fevers  was  obtamed  man^s  judgment  of  a  medioaL  work  is  worth  lit- 

from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Fei^goson  of  Windsor,  **  on  tie ;  but  the  subject  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  paper  ia 

the  nature  and  history  of  the  Manh  Poison,*'  one  in  which  I  have  long  fislt  a  livelv  interest : 

▼hieh  was  read  before  the  Soyal  Society  of  £din-  and  all  that  I  have  observed  myself,  or  heara 

bop^h  in  1820.    I  directed  JBunsen's  attention  from  medical  men,,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  aa 

lo  it,  and  he  has  made  much  use  of  it  in  his  own  to  matters  of  fkot^haa  been  in  agreement  with 

psper  OQ  the  <*  Azia  Oattiva,"  in  the  first  volume  his  statementk 

13 
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not  fix  themselves  in  a  spot  of  even  partial  unbealtliiness,  and  thus  a  great  part 
of  the  Campagna  was  left  only  to  the  slaves  by  whom  it  was  cultivated.  In 
modern  times,  when  slave  labor  was  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  there  were  no  at- 
tractions strong  enough  to  induce  a  free  population  to  migrate  from  their  homes  to 
an  unhealthy  £strict,  the  Campagna  has  remained  a  wudemess,  and  its  harvests 
are  reaped  by  a  temporary  immigration  of  laborers  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. To  repeople  it  under  such  circumstances  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  keep 
up  a  population  already  existing ;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  physical  state  of  the 
Campagna  has  become  more  and  more  unfavorable,  it  seems  likely,  without  some 
extraordinary  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  malaria,  and  in  our  ability  to 
combat  it,  to  remain  a  wilderness  forever.'* 

The  disorders  produced  by  malaria,  whether  more  cr  less  fatal,  so  regularly 

vntoof  DbiMiia  d]  ^co™P^^  *^®  return  of  hot  weather,  that  they  were  not  likely 
«rd«nnoSeMiiatiM«^  to  be  rccordcd  in  the  annals.    The  diseases  which  were  noticed 

there  were  of  a  very  different  character,  and  belonged  rather  to 
another  class  of  phenomena,  those  extraordinary  sicknesses  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
law  hitherto  undiscovered,  visit  the  earth  at  different  periods,  prevail  more  or  less 
extensively,  and  actmg  independently,  as  it  seems,  of  any  recognised  causes  of 
disease,  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of  all  known  remedies.  The  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome  was  one  of  these  calamitous  periods,  and  the  pestilences 
which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  it  have  already  been  noticed.  Seven  others 
are  recorded  between  the  years  818  and  866 ;  that  is  to  say,*^  in  819,  820,  822, 
827,  848,  856,  and  868.  They  are  described  in  general  terms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  years  827  and  868,  which  are  ascribed  to  unusual  droughts  ; 
and  said  also  to  have  nearly  resembled  each  other  in  th^r  symptoms.  The  epi- 
demic of  827  first,  as  we  are  told,  attacked  the  cattle,  the  herdsmen,  and  others  who 
tended  the  cattle,  and  lastly  it  became  general.  It  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
inflammatory,  and  to  have  shown  itself  particularly  on  the  skin ;  first,  in  the  form  of 
a  violent  rash,"  accompanied  with  extreme  irritation,  and  afterwards  in  the  shape  of 
erysipelas  of  a  very  malignant  kind.  This  visitation  took  place  just  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  coincident  prevalence 
of  pestilence  in  Greece.  The  epidemic  of  868**  is  described  in  similar  terms ;  it 
was  brought  on  by  the  same  causes,  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  summer ;  and 
the  symptoms  were  the  same,  an  eruption  terminatmg  in  larse  and  painful  ulcers, 
accompanied  with  such  urritation,  that  their  patients  tore  their  flesh  even  to  the 
bone.  The  date  of  this  disorder  falls  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninety-ninth 
Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  it  coincides  with  the  Olynthian  war ;  and  as  it  arose 

"  This  (^imon  should  be  expressed  with  the  |>rieton  disposed  to  follow  a  new  system,  at 

gfreatest  hesitation  and  diffidence,  becaase  Bun-  varianoe  witn  their  old  habits,  it  most  be  allowed 

sen  believes  that  the  Campagna  is  redaimable  that  the  dakeofZagarolo^s  experiment  was  made 

by  enooara^nff  human  habitation  in  it ;  and  he  under  circumstances  unusually  fkvorable.    The 

thinks  that  ifthe  great  landholders  were  to  let  out  country  round  Zagarolo  is  nigh  ground:   it 

their  property  on  leases  to  a  number  of  small  forms  a  sort  of  shoulder,  connecting  the  ATban 

fiumers,  who  would  thus  naturally  create  a  resi-  hills  with  the  Apennines,  and  forms  the  divor- 

dent  population,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air  tium  aquarum,  or  water-shed,  of  the  feeders  of 

would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated.  It  is  said  the  TiMr  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Gariflr- 

tfuit  the  breaking  up  of  the  surfituse  of  the  ground  liano  on  the  other.    Its  character  also  is  wholly 

is  found  to  lessen  the  virulence  of  the  i^aria;  different  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  Cam- 

and  the  fires  which  necessarily  accompany  hu-  i>agna ;  it  is  not  a  country  of  long  swellinjBr  slopes, 

man  dwellings,  are  another  known  antidote  to  notched  as  it  were  here  and  there  with  deep 

it.    As  a  proof  of  this,  Bunsen  appeals  to  the  narrow  stream  beds ;  but  a  succession  of  nearly 

great  improvement  thus  effected  oy  the  duke  parallel  ridges,  rising  to  a  considerable  height, 

of  Zagarolo  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  little  with  valleys  rather  than  gorges  between  them, 

town,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam-  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  it  was  more  easily 

pagna,  a  few  miles  fromPalestrina,  about  a  mile  redaimable  than  the  great  mass  of  the  Cam- 

•n  the  left  of  the  road  coming  from  Bome.   The  pagna. 

»r,  which  was  decidedly  unhealthy,  has  been  **  livy,  IV.  21.  25,  80,  62.    V.  18,  81. 

purifled ;  and  the  whole  district,  by  having  **  Dionysius,  aII.  8.    Fragm.  Mai. 

been  peopled,  has  become  actually  capable  of  *  Dionysius,  XIII.  4.     Fragm.  Mai. '  Livy, 

supporting  a  population  in  health  and  prosper-  V.  81.    Dionysius  appears  to  put  this  epidemio 

ity.    However,  without  reckoning  on  the  moral  a  year  earlier  than  Livy,  namely,  868. 
k&ippohability  of  finding  the  great  boiy  of  pro- 
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from  local  causes,  ve  cannot  be  surprised  that  we  bear  no  mention  of  its  baving 
extended  into  Greece.  But  tbe  epidemic  of  322  and  of  the  years  almost  imme- 
diatdj  preceding  it,  was  contemporary  with  the  great  plague  of  Athens :  and  that 
of  356  coincided,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Diodorus,  with  the  violent  sick- 
ness which  destroyed  Imilcon's  army  before  Syracuse,  and  had  been  preceded  by 
three  or  four  years  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa. 

If  from  diseases  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  the  weather,  with  which  they  are, 
in  all  probability,  closely  connected,  we  find  the  years  827  and  863  o,-„„,„„„  ^nhf  wm. 
marked,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  excessive  droughts ;  and  th«r-  ai«^fro«o(tte 
the  summer  of  856  is  said  by  Diodorus"  to  have  been  of  the  same  '*""*• 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter  of  355  had  been  one  of  unusual  sever- 
ity ;^  the  Tiber  was  choked  up  with  ice,  the  snow  lay  seven  feet  deep,  where 
it  was  not  drifted ;  many  men  and  cattle  were  lost  in  it,  and  many  of  trie  cattle 
were  killed  by  the  extreme  cold,  or  starved  from  want  of  pasture,  the  resources  by 
which  we  now  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  the  wmter  being  then  litUe 
practised.  It  is  added  that  the  fruit-trees,  by  which  are  meant  the  figs  and  olives 
in  particular,  either  perished  altogether,  or  suffered  so  severely  that  they  did  not 
bear  for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  and  that  many  houses  were  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  snow  which  lay  on  them,  or  carried  away  by  its  melting  when  the  frost 
at  last  broke  up.  There  is  also  a  notice  in  Diodorus  of  the  winter  of  821,^'  which 
Is  described  as  having  been  excessively  wet,  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  following 
season  never  ripened  properly,  and  the  corn  was  considered  unwholesome. 

The  period  about  the  year  322  was  remarkable  in  Greece  far  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  earthquakes;  the  numerous  earthquakes  which,  voicuie  ptonomnMi, 
from  their  oeeurring  so  nearly  together,  were  remembered  afterwards  ■•«»»*-k^ 
as  an  epoch,  happened,  says  Thucydides,''  at  this  time.  In  the  same  way  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  in  the  year  319  by  reports'^  of  frequent  earthquakes  in 
the  country  immediately  adjoining  Rome,  and  many  houses  were  thrown  down 
by  the  shocks.  It  is  probable  some  phenomenon  of  this  sort  occasioned  also  the 
jrreat  overflow  of  the  Alban  lake  dunne  the  war  with  Veil ;  an  event  remarkable 
m  itself  and  still  more  so  as  having  led  to  the  famous  work  existing  to  this  day ; 
the  tunnel  by  which  the  water  of  the  lake  is  carried  through  the  range  of  hills 
which  encircle  it,  and  from  thence  is  discharged  into  the  Campagna. 

The  lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi,  like  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  are  of 
a  peeoliar  character.  In  their  elevation,  lying  nestled  as  it  were  Th«  voimdIa  ]Mkf  of 
high  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountuns,  they  resemble  what  in  r^?**!^!;;!!^  th!! 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  called  tarns ;  but  our  tarns,  ^^  "^^^^ 
like  ordinary  lakes,  have  their  visible  feeders  and  outlets,  their  head  which  re- 
ceives the  streams  from  the  mountain  sides,  and  their  foot  by  which  they  dis- 
charge themselves,  generally  in  a  larger  stream,  into  the  valley  below.  The 
lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi  lie  each  at  the  bottom  of  a  perfect  basin,  and  the  un- 
broken rim  of  this  basin  allows  them  no  visible  outlet  Again,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  lakes  so  situated  have  their  outlet  under  ground,  and  that  the  stream 
which  drains  them  appears  again  to  the  day  after  a  certain  distance,  having  made 
its  way  through  the  basin  of  the  lake  by  a  tunnel  provided  for  it  by  nature. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  where  the  prevailing  rock  is  the  mountain  or  metal- 
liferous limestone  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  full  of  caverns  and  fissures :  and  an  in- 
stance of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  small  lake  or  tarn  of  Malham  in  Yorkshire,  and 
another  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  lake  of  Copais  m  Boeotia.  But  the  volcanic 
rocks,  in  which  the  lake  of  Alba  lies,  do  not  afford  such  natural  tunnels,  or  at 

"  CIV.  70.  or  Binoe,  down  to  his  time.    I  cannot  And  any 

"  IAyj,  v.  is.     BionysiitB.  XII.  8.    Fragm.  particulan  of  the  freezing  of  the  Tiber  in  1709« 

Uij.    Bonaen  obeenres  that  ice  in  die  O^ber  is  alreadynotioed  in  note  1. 

nov  aa  nnknown  a  phenomenon  as  it  would  be  *  XlL  5S. 

bftfeen  the  tropica.    The  winter  of  855  ia  in-  **  IIL  89. 

deed  described  hy  Dionyaina  aa  one  altoffether  ^  I^V7t  IV.  SI. 

iui{jsiiiUded  in  the  Boman  annala,  either  oefore 
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least  thej  are  exceeding  small,  and  unequal  to  the  discbarge  of  any  large  quan- 
tity of  water ;  so  that  if  any  unusual  cause  swells  the  lake,  it  can  find  no  adequate 
outlet,  and  rises  necessarily  to  a  higher  level.  The  Roman  tradition  reported 
that  such  a  rise  took  place  in  the  year  357 ;  it  was  caused  probably  by  some 
volcanic  agency,  and  increased  to  such  a  height,  that  the  water  at  last  ran  over 
the  basin  of  ^s  at  its  lowest  point,**  and  poured  down  into  the  Campagna. 
Traces'"  of  such  an  outlet  are  said  to  be  still  visible ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  there 
are  marks  of  artificial  cutting  through  the  rock,  as  if  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the 
passage.  This  would  suppose  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake  in  remote  times  to 
have  been  about  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  if  this  were 
so,  the  actual  tunnel  was  intended  not  to  remedy  a  new  evil,  but  to  alter  the  old 
state  of  the  lake  for  the  better,  by  reducing  it  for  the  time  to  come  to  a  lower 
level.  Possibly  the  discharge  over  the  edge  of  the  basin  became  suddenly  greater, 
and  so  suggested  the  idea  of  diverting  the  water  altogether  by  a  different  chan- 
nel. But  the  whole  story  of  the  tunnel,  as  we  have  it,  is  so  purely  a  part  of  the 
poetical  account  of  the  fall  of  Yeii,  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  relied  on  as  histori- 
cal. The  prophecy  of  the  old  Yeientian,  and  the  corresponding  answer  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  connecting  the  draining  of  the  lake  with  the  fate  of  Yeii,  must 
be  left  as  we  find  them ;  only  it  is  likely  enough  that  any  extraordinary  natural 
phenomenon,  occurring  immediately  after  the  visitation  of  pestilence,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  lon^  ^nd  doubtful  war,  should  have  excited  unusual  alann,  and  have 
been  thought  important  enough  to  require  an  appeal  to  the  most  famous  oracle 
in  the  wond.  But  other  questions  of  no  small  difficulty  remidn :  the  length  of 
the  tunnel,  according  to  the  lowest  statement  given,  exceeds  two  thousand  one 
hundred  yards  ;**  according  to  others  it  exceeds  two  thousand  six  hundred  ;**  and 
one  estimate  makes  it  as  much  as  two  thousand  eight  hundred  :**  its  height  varies 
from  seven  feet  and  a  half  to  nme  or  ten  feet ;  and  its  width  is  not  less  tlian  four 
feet.  Admitting  that  it  was  wholly  worked  through  the  tufo,**  which  is  easily 
wrought,  still  the  labor  and  expense  of  such  a  timnel  must  have  been  con»der- 
able ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  important  war,  how  could  either  money  or  hands 
have  been  spared  for  such  a  purpose?  Again,  was  the  work  exclusively  a  Ro- 
man one,  or  performed  by  the  Bon^^ms  jointly  with  the  Latins,  as  an  object  of 
common  concern  to  the  whole  confederacy  ?  The  Alban  lake  can  scarcely  have 
been  within  the  domain  of  Rome ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  Romans  could 
have  been  entitled  to  divert  its  waters  at  their  pleasure  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring  Latin  cities.  But  if  it  were  a  common  work ;  if  the  Latins  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  quarrel  of  Rome  with  Yeii,  regarding  it  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween their  race  and  that  of  the  Etruscans ;  if  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  their 
national  lake,  the  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  where  their 
national  temple  stood  and  their  national  solemnities  were  held,  excited  an  interest 
in  everj  people  of  the  Latin  name,  then  we  may  understand  how  their  joint  labor 
and  joint  contributions  may  have  accompUshed  the  work  even  in  the  midst  of 
war ;  and  the  Romans,  as  thev  disguised  on  every  occasion  the  true  nature  of 
their  connection  with  the  Latms,  would  not  fail  to  represent  it  as  excluavely 

then:  own. 

• 

"  BionyBiiis.  XII.  11.    Fngm.  Mai.  "  Westphal  sap  it  is  worked  ihrouffh  lava. 

"  Sir  W .  GeU,  Topography  of  Borne,  Ao,  Vol.  Sir  W.  Gell  Bays  it  is  excavated  generalfy  in  the 

I.  p.  48.  tnfo.    Mr.  Meason,  whose  authority  is  oonsid- 

^  Westphal.    Bomisohe  Eampagne,  p.  25.  eralde,  as  he  had  had  znudh  practical  aoqaaint- 

*  Sir  W.  GeU,  Topography  of  Bome^.  89.  anoe  with  mining,  and  went  into  the  timnel  for 

"  Mr.  LfliDg  Meason,  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Gell  about  180  yards  from  the  lake,  speaks  of  the 

in  a  note  to  p.  ^  of  his  Topogr.  of  Borne,  Vol.  I.  work  as  out  in  the  tufo. 


CHAPTER  XIIV. 

THE  GATJI^  INVADE  CENTEAL  ITALY— BATTLE  OP  THE  ALIA— BUBNINO  OF 
BOME— RANSOM  OF  THE  CAPITOL  AND  OF  THE  CITY— BETBEAT  OF  THE 
GAULS. 


"Hark  I  the  Gaul  la  at  her  gates !" 

COWPXB. 

'  Aurea  cesaries  ollia,  atque  anrea  veatiB : 
Viigatia  laoent  sagulia ;  torn  lactea  oolla 
Auro  inneotantar :  duo  qnisque  Alpina  oomBcant 
Gasa  maua,  acatia  pxx>tecti  corpora longia/' 

ViBAiL,  Ma.  Vin.  658. 


The  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  a&ra  brought  the  Gauls,  aa  we  have 
Been,  for  the  first  time  within  the  observation  of  the  civilized  world. 


OomnoD    McMnit    cC 


They  then  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  overran  central  and  south-  ^  MtuMnto  ct 
em  Italy ;  they  then  also  broke  in  upon  the  Illyrian'  tribes,  estab-  '  ^* 

lished  themselves  between  the  Danube  and  Greece,  and  became  known  to  the 
kings  of  Macedon.'  But  whether  it  was  in  this  same  c^itury  that  they  had  first 
crossed  the  Alps  as  well  as  the  Apennines,  is  a  question  much  more  difficult  to 
answer.  If  we  follow  the  well-known  account  of  Livy,'  we  must  fix  their  passage 
of  the  Alps  two  hundred  years  earlier :  it  was  about  six  hundred  years  betore  the 
Christian  aera»  according  to  this  statement,  that  there  happened  a  vast  emigration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  central  Gaul ;  one  great  multitude,  said  the  story,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  sought  a  home  amidst  the  wilds  of  the  Herc3mian  forest ;  another 
made  its  way  over  the  Alps,  descended  into  the  plam  of  the  Po,  encountered  and 
defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  were  then  the  masters  of  the  country,  near  the  river 
Ticinus,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mediolanum.  After  this  other  tribes  of  central 
Gauls,  entering  Italy  by  the  same  course,  and  finding  their  countrymen  already 
in  pofisession  of  all  to  the  westward  of  the  Adda,  penetrated  still  deeper,  and  ex« 
tended  the  Gaulish  settlements  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Again,  at  a  later  period, 
but  how  much  later  we  are  not  told,  the  Boii^  and  Lingones  set  out  from  the  east 

>  Justin,  XXIV.  4.    Thia  ia  the  mat  expedi-  aa  hsmng  entered  Italy  laat  of  all  the  Ganla,  are 

tion  which  Scylax allndea  to,  whenne deaerihea  alao  incmded  amonffat  the  tribea  of  the  firat 

the  QtLvis  on  the  northweatem  ooaat  of  the  awarm  who  founded  mediolanum.    Both  theaa 

Adriatic,  aa  **^  men  who  had  atajed  behind  from,  oircumatanoea  aeem  to  ahow,  that  in  the  view 

their  expedition  ;'*  AwoXtt^ivrtt  ri};.    The  fol-  of  the  author  of  thia  aooount,  all  the  migrationa 

lowing  worda,  Ul  eT»&v,  appear  to  mc  to  be  into  Italy  took  place  nearly  oontinuoualy,  and 

corrupt.  were  the  result  of  one  and  the  aame  cauae. 

'  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alex-  Thia  alao  aeems  to  agree  best  with  the  fiict,  that 

ander,  when  a  Oauliah  embaaay  came  to  con-  the  last  comera,  inatead  of  attempting  to  dia- 

gratamte  hbn  on  hia  victory  over  the  Gete.  lodge  those  who  had  arrived  before  them,  passed 

Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  1. 4  on  quietly  to  a  more  distant  settlement.    Thia 

*  livy,  V.  84,  85.  ia  very- conceivable,  if  all  had  left  their  country 

*  The  lingonea  came  from  the  neighborhood  from  one  and  the  aame  impelling  cause,  and  in 
of  Langrea,  that  hiffh  table-land  wnich  looka  the  couiae  of  one  generation ;  but  had  the  BoU 
down  on  the  infant  Slame  to  the  north,  and  on  and  linffonea  entered  Italy  a  century  or  a  ceo- 
the  Btreama  which  feed  the  Saone  to  the  aouth.  turr  and  a  half  later  than  the  foundera  of  M*- 
The  situation  of  the  Boii  in  Oaul  ia  not  known ;  diolanum,  and  from  causes  wholl  v  unconnected 
their  nation  ia  only  to  be  traced  in  the  countriea  with  their  miction,  thev  would,  in  all  proba- 
te which  it  had  emimted,  in  Germany  and  bility,  have  tried  to  estaoliah  themaelvea  b»- 
Italy.  It  ia  remarkabte  that  the  story  speaks  of  tween  the  Ticinua  and  the  Adda,  and  would 
t  Bunultaneoua  mimtion  into  Germany  and  have  paid  little  regard  to  the  tie  of  a  common 
Italy ;  and  we  find  Boil  in  both  of  theae  coun-  extraction,  when  cQstance  of  time  and  place  had 
tries.    Again,  the  Senonea,  who  are  mentioned  done  ao  much  to  weaken  it. 
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and  northeast  of  Gaul,  made  their  way  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  ascended  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhone,  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard/ and  as  the  whole  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  was  already 
occupied,  these  new  adventurers  passed  that  river,  and  drove  out  the  Etruscana 
and  Umbrians  from  their  possessions  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  cities  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna.  Last  of 
all,  but  again  the  time  is  not  specified,  came  the  Senones  from  the  same  quartet 
of  Gaul,  and  following  the  track  of  the  Boii  and  Lingones,  crossed  as  they  bad 
done  both  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  reached  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  finally 
spread  themselves  along  its  shores  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna  to  that  of 
Ancona. 

The  geograplucal  part  of  this  account  appears  to  deserve  our  full  belief;  but 
xu  ehnrndogyii  nqii-  ^^  ^^>^  ^^t  foUow  that  its  chrouology  is  equally  trustworthy.  The 
'^'^  narrative  itself  seems  to  imply  that  all  these  migrations  were  nearly 

continuous,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  most  probable'  that  they  were  so ;  yet  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  Senones  should  have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic* for  two  hundred  years  before  they  crossed  the  Apennines ;  and  there  is  a 
preponderance''  of  evidence  to  prove  that  their  inroad  into  Etruria  followed  cl^se 
upon  their  first  establishment  in  north  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  how  early 
a  period  tribes  of  Gauls  may  have  passed  over  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  settled  in 
the  valleys  and  plams  of  Piedmont.  But  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan 
power  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 

'  Partly  for  the  reasoiiB  given  in  the  preoed'  their  conntiT  by  the  Gauls.  This  is  the  inter- 
in^  note,  and  also,  because  a  |^neral  burst  of  pretation  of  JDionvBias*  words,  as  Muller  nndep- 
migration  at  one  particular  period  is  more  prob-  stands  them.  (Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  158,  not6 
able  amongst  a  barbarian  people  than  a  succes-  78.)  Niebuhr,  however,  understands  them  dif- 
sion  of  migrations  to  the  same  quarter,  during  ferently ;  and  the  language  is  not  suffldentlj 
a  term  of  two  hundred  Tears.  precise  to  enable  us  to  be  certain  as  to  the  wn- 

*  They  crossed  the  Apennines,  according  to  ter^s  meaning.    The  words  are,  Tw^^fiy  oi  wtfi 

Biodorus  and  the  author  of  the  little  work,  Hv  *16vtov  xikirop  xaroiKoSvrcf,  iKtidh  0*  i«<)  t4» 

"  De  Viris  Ulustribns,"  beoanse  their  settle-  KcXrfiv  i(t\aOivTts  v^  xpif^^,  tal  «dy  mhroU  *Ofi 

ment  on  the  Adriatic  was  parched  and  barren :  ppueol  rt  ca2  Aa^woc  xal  nx>^l  rSv  4lXA»v  0apfidpt»t 

they  surely  would  have  discovered  this  in  less  Hsx^lptivav  AvsXtiv  (rliv  R^^^v).    Niebuhr  think." 

time  than  a  hundred  years.    Niebuhr  notices  that  this  means,  ^*  those  Etruscans  who  thes 

the  general  rapidity  of  barbarian  incursions;  were  dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  but  who  in 

thev  advance  further  and  further  till  they  meet  the  course  of  time  were  afterwards  driven  firom 

with  some  invincible  obstacle.    And  those  who  thence  by  the  Gauls."  Muller  objects  that  ii'tbia 

had  exterminated  the  Etruscans  ftx>m  the  north  were  the  meaning,  Dionysius  must  have  writ- 

of  the  Apennines,  would  have  had  nothing  to  ten  o{  rOrs  fth  raroiffoSrrcf,  Sorcpov  ii  j|cXa6/rrs$. 

deter  them  from  attacking  the  same  enemies  in  This  would  have  been  dearer^  undoubtedly; 

their  southern  possessions  in  Etruria  Proper.  but  Dionysius  does  not  write  with  the  perfect 

'  Diodoms,  XIV.  118.    Dionysius,  XIII.  14,  deamess  of  Isocrates  or  Demosthenes,  and  the 

15.    Fragm.  Mai.  P  juv,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  17,  words  ow  xffdv^  are  meant  to  express  the  same 

where  he  says  that  :ne  Gauls  destroyed  the  thing  as  Muller's  ftvrtpw.    But  after  all,  what 

Etruscan  dty  of  Melpmn  in  northern  Italy  in  can  be  made  of  the  passage  under  any  interpre- 

the  same  year  and  oav  on  which  the  Somans  tation  ?    "  The  Etruscans  on  the  Ionian  gnlf^" 

took  Veil.    Justin,  XaIV.  4,  and  XX.  5,  and  that  is,  on  the  Adriatic,  could  not  have  been 

even  livy  himself,  in  two  passages  referred  to  driven  out  by  the  Gauls  as  early  as  the  sixty- 

bv  Niebvmr,  V.  17,  and  87,  where  he  makes  the  fourth  Olvmpiad,  for  all  allow  that  the  Senones, 

Etruscans  speak  of  the  Gkinls  as  a  people  whom  who  expeUea  the  Etruscans  from  the  ooast)  eu- 

they  had  never  seen,  who  were  reoentiv  become  tered  Italy  after  aU  the  other  Gauls ;  and  their 

their  neighbors,  and  with  whom  they  knew  not  invasion  was  so  recent,  that  Scylax  speaks  of 

whether  they  were  to  have  peace  or  war ;  and  the  Etmsoans,  as  well  as  of  the  Umbnans  and 

•where  in  the  same  way  ho  speaks  of  the  Gauls  Daunians,  as  still  dwdling  on  the  shores  of  the 

as  a  new  enemy  to  the  Bomans.  who  were  come  Adriatic  even  in  his  time.    Nor  is  there  any 

upon  them  from  the  shores  of  tne  ocean  and  the  reason  for  considering  the  expedition  against 

extremities  of  the  earth.  The  onlv  plausible  ais  Cuma  as  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  the  in- 

gument  for  the  more  andent  settlement  of  the  vaders  from  their  own  country  by  another  en&- 

Gauls  in  Italy  (for  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  my.    The  Umbrians  and  Baunians  who  took 

tiiieir  pretended  alliance  with  the  Phocsean  exiles  put  in  it  were  oertfunly  never  driven  out  from 

who  were  founding  Msssilia),  is  to  be  found  in  their  country  by  the  Gauls ;  and  it  is  more 

the  statement  of  Dionysius,  Vll.  &  which  some  probable  that  the  Etruscans,  who  are  named  as 

understand  as  saying  that  the  Greek  city  of  the  first  people  in  the  confederacy,  were  not  a 

Cams  in  Campania  was  besieged  in  the  reign  band  of  nigitives  j  but  were  rather  attempting, 

of  Tarquinius  Superbus  by  some  Etruscans  who  in  coxnunction  with  their  dependent  aUies,  to 

had  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  extend  their  dominion  still  fkuther  over  Italy; 

who  had  been  in  the  course  of  time  driven  from  for  thia  was  the  period  of  their  greatest  poweK 
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effected  suddenly,  speedily,  and  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
of  Rome,  when  some  causes,  to  us  unknown,  set  the  whole  Keltic  or  Gaulish  na- 
tion in  motion,  and  drove  them  southward  and  eastward  to  execute  their  ap^ 
pointed  work  of  derastation  and  destruction. 

Another  question  next  presents  itself.  Can  we  recognize  these  Gaulish  inva- 
ders of  Italy  as  belondne  to  either  of  the  existing  divisions  of  the  „  ^ .  „  ,^, 
Keltic  race ?  Were  they  Gael,  or  were  they  Kymry  ?  or  did  they  jidij*  o«ijjrho^ta. 
helong  to  some  third  division,  distinct  from  each  of  these,  which 
has  smce  utterly  perished  ?  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Kelts 
and  their  language ;  but  we  seem  as  yet  unable  to  connect  our  knowledge  of  the 
existing  Keltic  races  with  the  accounte  which  we  have  received  of  them  from  the 
writers  of  antiquity. 

Diodorus^  tells  us  that  the  Romans  included  under  one  common  name  of  Gauls 
two  great  divisions  of  people:  the  wie  consisting  of  the  Keltic  p,,^,^^,^,^^^^ 
tribes  of  Spain,  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  north  g>«B  tii*  OMb  aad 
of  Italy ;  the  other  embracing  those  more  remote  tribes  which 
lived  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  skirts  of  what  he  calls  the  Hercyn- 
ian  mountains,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Scythia.  This  last  division,  he  says,  were 
the  proper  Gauls,  whUe  the  others  were  to  be  called  Kelts.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  Diodoms  learnt  this  distinction  from  Posidonius,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  well 
worth  noticing.  Diodorus  further  says,  that  to  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged 
the  Kimbri,  whom  some  writers  identified  with  the  old  Eammerians ;  and  that 
these  Kimbri  were  the  people  who  took  Rome,  and  sacked  Delphi,  and  carried 
their  conquests  even  into  Asia. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  be  not  in  this  statement  a  show 
of  knowledge  greater  than  the  reality.  KeltsB  and  GalatsB  are  ^,,1^0^,^^^ 
undoubtedly  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name ;  the  first  was  durmat  ivam  at  am 
the  form  with  which  the  Greeks  were  earliest  acquainted,  at  a  '*°^°*°**' 
time  when  their  knowledge  of  the  Kelts  was  confined  to  the  tribes  of  Spain  and 
Gaul.  The  great  Gaulish  migration  of  the  fourth  century  before  Chnst,  intro- 
duced the  other  and  more  correct  form  "  Galatse ;"  yet  many  writers*  continued 
to  use  the  old  orthography,  and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Galatians  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  other  Gauls,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  generally  called  by  the 
Greeks  according  to  their  old  form  of  the  name,  not  Galatae,  but  Kelt®.  These 
names>  therefore,  would  in  themselves  rather  show  that  the  invaders  of  Italy  and 
Greece  were  the  same  people  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
than  establish  any  diversity  between  them. 

But  when  we  find  from  Caesar,'^  that  the  Gauls  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
that  is,  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  channel  and  the  North  sea,  the  T«t  tb«  dMbetioa  u 
Gauls  whom  he  calls  Belgians,  were  distinguished  both  in  Ian? uage  i*''**"^  *•  i*^y  *™» 
and  customs  from  the  Gauls  of  the  interior ;  when  we  consider  that  these  more 
remote  Gauls  included,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  people  called  Kimbri,  and 
when  we  see  that  the  people  now  calling  themselves  Kymry,  namely,  the  Wolsh^ 
do  actually  differ  in  language  and  in  customs  from  the  Keltic  tribes  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  statement  of  Diodorus  does  appear  to  contain  a  real  truth,  and 
we  begin  to  recognize  in  the  KeltsB  and  Galatae  of  his  geography  two  great  di- 
vi^ons  of  the  same  race,  analogous  to  the  Gael  and  Kymry  existing  at  this  day 
in  Great  Britain. 

Yet  the  gleam  of  light  thus  gained  is  almost  instantly  overclouded.    The  Gauls 
of  the  north  of  Italy  appear,  according  to  every  testimony,"  to  have  been  the 


Piodoras,  V.  82.  is,  of  the  OalatSB  of  Diodonu.  and  not  of  the 

*  Aristotle  ascribes  to  the  KeltiB  a  peculiarity  mote  inhabitants  of  Gaol  ana  Spain, 

in  national  manners^  which  Diodorus  reports  of  ^  De  Bello  Oallioo,  1. 1. 

the  Galatae.    And  in  those  notices  or  Keltic  "  Polybius,  II.  15.    TpawcdXrtvot  vt  /ti^  oh  3ii 

manners  and  character  which  occur  in  several  rifv  nS  yhotn  iWd  Sti  Hjv  ro9  t6tov  ota^o^v  9^ 

places  of  his  works,  he  must  have  been  speak-  oayo^tiwrat. 
mg  of  tiie  Kelts  of  Pannonia  and  Thrace,  that 
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boi  inToiTvd  b  nodi  881X16  peoplo  With  the  Gauls  of  the  centre  of  France,  or  in  the  Ian- 
*^»^*7'  guage  of  Diodorus,  with  the  Eeltse.    The  names  c^  tiieir  tribes,  the 

Senones,"  Lingones,  Insubres,  Cenomani,  can  be  connected  at  once  with  particu- 
lar districts  of  Keltic  Gaul,  which  bore,  it  may  almost  be  said  which  bear  to  this 
day,  the  same  names,  and  from  which  their  origin  is  distinctly  traced.  We  find 
among  them  no  traces  of  Belgian  or  Eimbrian  names,  or  of  their  havbg  come 
from  the  shores  of  the  Northern  ocean,"  or  the  Herc3niian  moimtains.  How  theo 
can  it  be  said  that  the  invaders  of  central  Italy  were  not  Keltae,  but  Galatse ;  not 
Gael,  but  Kymry  ? 

It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that'^  the  Boii,  Lingones,  and  Senones,  the 
TheGMbwhoioTxiMi  *"^  which  wero  the  last  to  enter  Italy,  and  which  crossed  the 
itaiTCMM^  Litio  Alps,  not  by  the  passes  to  the  west  of  Turin,  but  by  the  Great 
"^  St.  Bernard,  were  bfa  diffei^nt  race  from  the  earlier  invadeiB,  and 

that  while  those  were  Gael,  these  who  came  last  were  Kymry.  But  the  Roman 
writers,  and  Polybius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  ac- 
knowledged no  such  diversity.  And  though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  country 
of  the  Boii,  yet  the  Lingones  and  Senones  both  fall  within  the  limits  assigned  by 
Cffisar  to  Keltic  Gaul,  as  distinguished  from  the  country  of  the  Belgse  or  Kymry. 

If,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Appian, 
But  poMiuy  um  Kim.  that  thc  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece  were  Kimbrr,  it  may  be  very 
hl!;«*tatofpirt'iii'tS[  possible  that  there  was  a  more  general  movement  among  th^ 
bTMioowitLuMm.      Keltic  tribes  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  than  the  Greel 


century  of  Rome,  than  the  Greek  or 
Roman  writers  were  awaro  of.  The  Kymry,  breaking  in  upon  the  Gael  from  the 
east  and  north,  may  have  persuaded  or  forced  some  of  their  tribes  to  join  them 
in  their  march  southwards ;  the  two  nations  may  have  poured  into  Italy  together, 
and  while  the  Gaelic  tribes  settled  themselves  on  the  Po  or  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  mass  of  the  Kymrians  may  have  pressed  forward  round  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  and  so  penetrated  into  Pannonia  and  Thrace.  Not  could  we  deny  the 
possibihty  of  some  Kymrians  having  remained  in  Italy  with  the  Gael ;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  name  of  Brennus*'  was  really  borne  by  the  leader  of  the  attack 
on  Rome,  and  that  this  word  is  no  other  than  the  Kymrian  "  Brenhin,"'"  which 
signifies  king  or  leader,  then  we  must  conclude  that  although  the  mass  of  the 
invaders  wero  Gael,  yet  that  not  only  were  there  Kymrians  joined  with  them, 
but  that  a  Kymrian  chief  commanded  the  whole  expedition.  This  may  have  been 
so,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  require  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  so. 

Again,  though  I  have  called  the  Gauls  of  north  Italy  Gael,  and  have  sup- 

Diffleoityof  idmufviw  P^^^  *^*^  thosc  who  passcd  ou  to  lUyricum  and  Thrace  may  have 
iiM  lanma*^  um  bcen  Kvmry,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  that  in  the  language 
itaiTwj^  aojczuunv  of  thc  lormer  we  sii#uld  have  recognized  the  exact  Erse  and  Gaelic 

of  Ireland  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  in  that  of  the  latter  the 

^  The  Senones  oame  from  the  neighborhood  mentioned  the  attack  on  Borne,  as  we  know, 

of  Sens  on  the  Yonne,  the  Lingones  fVom  that  but  not  with  its  details ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 

of  Langres :  the  Insabres  came  from  a  district  they  should  have  g^ven  the  name  of  the  Qaulish 

in  the  country  of  the  .£dui,  between  the  Loire  leaaer.    In  fact,  Diodorus,  whose  narrative,  as 

and  Saone :  and  the  Cenomani  from  the  neigh-  Niebuhr  supposes,  is  copied  from  Fabins,  does 

borhood  oi  Le  Mans.  not  give  it  at  all.    It  is  very  likely  that  the  name 

"  The  expression  in  lavy  already  referred  to,  of  Brennus  was  borrowed  from  the  story  of  the 
"  that  the  Gauls  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Gaulish  attack  on  Delphi,  as  so  many  of  the  em- 
ocean,^'  must  not  be  alleged  here,  inasmuch  as  bellishments  of  the  Roman  history  have  been 
the  ocean  is  there  used  merely  in  opposition  to  taken  from  the  famous  stories  of  tne  history  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  may  quite  as  well  be  Greece. 

understood  of  the  day  of  Biscay  as  of  the  Ger-  **  Dr.  Pritohard,  whose  authority  in  such 

man  Ocean  or  the  Baltic.  questions  is  of  the  highest  order,  believes  that 

*•  By  Thierry  in  his  Histoire  des  Gaulois,  Vol.  Brennus  is  not  the  Welsh  "  Brenhin,"  but  ra- 

I.  p.  44,  ^c.  ther  the  proper  name  Bran,  which  oocurs  in 

*  It  must  be  remembered  always  that  Fabius,  Welsh  history.    I  know  not  whether  this  name 

tiie  oldest  Soman  historian,  wrote  about  two  ever  prevailed  amongst  the  Irish  or  the  Gael  of 

hundred  years  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  Scotland, 
borrowed  largely  ttom.  the  Greek  writers.  They 
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exact  form  of  the  modem  Welsb.  The  Keltic  languages,  which  still  eitst  in  these 
islands,  are  in  all  likelihood  the  solitary  survirors  out  of  the  multitude  of  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  once  spoken  by  the  various  branches  of  the  great  Keltic  fam- 
uy,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  northern  extremity  6f  the  British  isles/  Length  of  time  and  remoteness  of 
place  introduce  wonderful  changes  in  a  language ;  so  that  no  one  could  expect  to 
find  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  Keltic  spoken  in  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  sera,  by  the  Gauls  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  actual  language  of 
the  inhalntants  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  We  may,  therefore,  find 
names  of  places  and  persons'^  among  the  ancient  Gaub,  which  no  Keltic  language 
in  its  present  state  will  enable  us  to  interpret.  Much  more  may  it  be  impossible 
to  trace  such  words  in  the  written  Welsh,  or  Erse,  or  Gaelic ;  although  an  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  various  spoken  'dialects  in  the  several  parts  of  Ireland  or 
Wales  might  even  now  enable  us  to  discover  them.  There  are  many  German 
words*'  lost  in  our  written  English,  which  either  exist  in  the  names  of  places  or 
in  some  of  our  provincial  dialects ;  and  doubtless  the  converse  of  this  might  be 
observed  by  any  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  spoken  dialects  of  Germany.  For 
the  language  of  the  civilized  nation  was  once  no  more  than  the  dialect  of  some 
particular  tribe,  tiU  some  intellectual  or  political  superiority  of  those  who  spoke 
it,  caused  it  to  be  adopted  in  writing  in  preference  to  its  sister  dialects,  and  thus 
made  its  peculiarities  from  henceforth  the  common  rule.  Now,  it  may  well  hap- 
pen in  two  nations  speaking  a  common  language,  that  the  dialects'*  which  shall 

'  Dr.  Pritchard  teOs  me  that  he  cannot  trace  occupied  by  the  Eeltiberians.    Humboldt  refers 
the  terminationa  maffui,  brigs,  and  briva,  in  to  the  termination  bria,  which  is  met  with  in 
any  of  the  existing  Kutio  languages.  Although  the  geography  of  Thrace,  as  in  the  town  of  S&- 
I  am  myself  ignorant  of  those  languages,  yet  I  Wmbria  and  Mesembria.     He  thinks  that  the 
csa  see  that  Thierrr^s  pretended  explanations  &8que  ^^iiV  and  "uri^*  are  connected  with 
of  Keltic  names  of  places  are  often  quite  extrav-  both ;  and  that  we  can  go  no  fhrther  than  to 
•ffant.    Bodencus,  according  to  Polybius,  was  say  that  there  was  an  old  root  bri  or  bro,  ex- 
the  name  ffiven  by  the  peopfo  of  the  ooun^  to  pressing   land,   habitation,    settlement,   with 
the  river  Po  f  Polyb.  II.  16) ;  and  this  word,  ao-  which  also  the  Teutonic  burg  and  the  Greek 
cording  to  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  16,  sigiufies  vifyot  may  have  been  originally  connected.    In 
bottoimess,  ^'  fundo  csrens.^'     Metrodorus  of  the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages  "  bro^*  is  still, 
Scepsis,  from  whom  Pliny  borrowed  this  ao-  he  says,  not  only  a  cultivatea  field,  but  jg^cner- 
oountj  said  indeed  that  Bodencus,  or  Bodinous,  ally  a  country  or  district ;  and  the  Scholiast  on 
as  it  IS  in  our  copies  of  Pliny,  was  a  Ligurian  Juvenal,  Sat.  VIII.  284,  explains  the  name  ol 
word ;  but  there  was  a  town,  Bodinoomagus,  Allobroge  as  signifying  strangers,  men  from 
which  has  evidently  a  Keltic  termination.    Can  another  land,  ^'quoniam  bro^a)  Galli  agrum 
Bodineus,  or  Bodencus,  be  reasonably  explained  dicunt,  alia  autem  aliud."    Bnva  is  supposed 
bv  the  present  Welsh  or  Irish  languages  f  Again,  to  mean  bridge ;  but  Von  Humboldt  agrees  with 
the  aame  Metrodorus  derived  Fadus  from  the  Dr.  Pritchara  in  saying^  that  there  is  no  aimi- 
Gaulish  Pades,  which,  he  said,  signified  a  pine-  lar  word  of  a  like  sigmfication  known  to  exist 
tree.    Can  this  be  tnoed  in  modem  Keltic  ?   It  in  any  of  the  surviving  Keltic  languages. 
Bhoold  be  observed,  that  in  explaining  the  names  I  find  bro|f  and  brug  in  O'Brien's  Irish  Dio- 
of  places,  and  especially  of  terminations,  it  is  tionaryvas  signifying  "a  grand  house  or  build- 
not  enough  to  pioduoe  Welsh  or  Iriah  words  of  ing.  fortified  place,  a  palace  or  royal  residence." 
similar  sound,  and  capable  of  forming  some-  O'Brien  connects  it  with  briga  and  the  Thradon 
thing  of  a  significant  word ;  but  their  oombina-  Bria.    I  also  find  the  substantive  '*  brugaide" 
tiou  must  M  agreeable  to  the  usa^  of  the  in  O'Brien's  Dictionary,  as  signlMng  "a  hus- 
laQgoage ;  and  with  regard  to  terminations,  it  bandmen,  ploughman,  or  fiumer.'^ 
•hoold  be  shown  either  that  they  are  common  ''Dorf,  "  a  viDage,"  is  a  well-known  instance ; 
in  names  of  places  in  Keltic  countries  now,  or  a  word  which  now  exists  in  English  only  in  the 
that  Bome  word  of  similar  signification  is  so  formof"thorpe,'^  a  common  termination  of  the 
used.    Attempts  have  been  made  within  these  names  of  places  in  several  counties,  and  some- 
few  years  by  Welsh  and  German  antiquaries  to  times  a  name  by  itself.     Ai^iun,  the  German 
explain  the  names  of  ancient  towns  in  Italy  from  **  bach,"  a  stream  or  brook,  is  in  common  use 
the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages:   and  in  in  the  northof  England,  wnere  the  brooks  or 
either  case  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  find  words  streams  are  invariably  called  becks, 
of  similar  sound  both  in  Welsh  and  German,  *  Many  curious  instances  of  this  miffht  be 
which  when  combined  give  a  possible  significa-  given.    Horse  and  pferd  are  the  dassicfd  Ens^ 
tion.    But  in  all  these  cases  we  see  at  once  that  ush  and  German  words  for  the  same  animid ; 
of  two  different  derivations  one  must  be  wrong ;  but  horse  exists  in  German  under  the  form  ros, 
and  it  mostly  happens,  I  think,  that  both  are  so.  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  poetry,  and  also  some* 
Von  Humboldt  notices  the  terminations  of  times  on  the  signs  of  inns,  as  if  it  were  now 
voagQSj  briga,  and  briva,  as  undoubtedly  Keltic,  either  an  old  or  a  merolv  provincial  or  femiliaf 
The  first  and  last  of  them  do  not  oocur  in  Spain;  word.     And,  on  the  otner  hand,  the  English 
Mt  Briga  is  frequently  met  within  the  limits  formof  pferd,  which  is  pad,  has  sunk  still  lower, 
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ultimately  prevail  in  each,  shall  not  be  those  which  most  nearly  resemble  one 
another ;  and  thus,  at  an  advanced  period  of  their  history,  their  languages  shall 
present  a  far  greater  dissimilarity  than  existed  between  them  in  their  infancy. 

Thus,  as  we  follow  the  stream  of  time  backwards  towards  its  source,  it  is  nat- 
Th»  diffmnMi  b«  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  differences,  not  of  dialect  only,  but  even  of  language, 
S!SSuHE?i«S!S  ^^^^^  become  less  and  less ;  so  (hat  what  are  now  distinct  main 
SLith^ii^?*  bra*  branches  of  one  irreat  stock,  may  at  a  very  remote  period  have 

io  later  Uiuea.  ^  .«  i»«iii  i*  i         rm 

formed  the  as  yet  undivided  elements  of  one  common  trunk.  There 
must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Keltic'^  and  Teutonic  languages  were  parted  far 
less  widely  than  we  find  them  now ;  even  within  historical  memory,  when  the 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  tribes  were  mtermixed  with  each  other,  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Germany,  and  when  they  were  so  confounded  together  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  to  be  regarded  only  as  one  mat  people,*'  the  real 
differences  of  manners  and  language  may  have  been  much  less  than  they  became 
afterwards,  when  their  limits  were  more  distinctly  marked.  What  was  working 
in  the  wide  extent  of  central  Europe  during  so  many  centuries  of  which  no  memo- 
rial remains,  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discover.  Accident,  to  use  our  common 
language,  may  have  favored  the  growth  of  improvements  in  some  remote  tribe, 
whUe  the  bulk  of  the  people,  although  nearer  to  the  ereat  centre  of  human  civil- 
ization, may  have  remained  in  utter  barbarism ;  and  thus  Caesar's  statement  may 
be  perfectly  true,  that  druidism,  of  which  we  find  no  traces  amongst  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  was  brought  to  its  grreatest  perfection  in  Britain,  and  that  the  Gauls  in  his 
own  time  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  over  thither  as  to  the  best  and  purest 
source  of  instruction  in  its  mysteries. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  Keltic  race 
Fhyiieai  dunctar  of  ^^  anciout  and  modcm  times  has  been  unduly  exaggerated.  The 
umomu.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  invariably  describe  the  Gauls'*  as  a  tall 

and  light-haired  race  in  comparison  with  their  own  countrymen ;  but  it  has  been 
maintained  that  there  must  be  some  confusion  in  these  descriptions  between  the 
Gauls  and  the  Germans,  inasmuch  as  the  Keltic  nations  now  existing  are  all  dark- 
haired.  This  statement  was  sent  to  Niebuhr  by  some  Englishman ;  and  Niebuhr, 
taking  the  fact  for  granted  on  his  correspondent's  authority,  was  naturally  much 
perplexed  by  it.  But  had  he  travelled  ever  so  rapidly  through  Wales  or  Ireland, 
or  had  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  of  those  croups  of  Irish  laborers,  who  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  summer  on  all  the  roads  in  England,  he  would  have  at 

and  Ib  merely  a  cant  or  ladicrous  word  in  onr  and  genuine  speoimens  of  tLe  pecnliaritieB  of 

present  language.  the  Gaulish  race,  and  aays  that  the  Bomans 

"  It  is  quite  manifest  from  Dr.  Pritchard^s  called  them  Germani,  "true,"  "genuine,"  to 

excellent  work  on  the  origin  of  the  EelUo  na-  intimate  that  they  were  genuine  Gauls :  m;  9v 

tions,  that  the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  yvnalovs  TaXdns  ^pdJ^^tv  fiov\6ns»oi.    VII.  1,  §  2, 

belong  to  one  common  familjr,  which  is  com-  p.  290. 

monly  called  the  Indo-Germanio.   This  appears       "  Diodonis  calls  them  ci/<i$<ruf,  Xccko/  said  rats 

not  only  from  their  containing  a  multitude  of  K6uats  (avOol,    V.  28.     Ammianus  Marcellinus 

common  words,  but  from  a  surer  evidence,  the  caJls  them  "  candid!  et  rutili,"  XV.  12.    Virgil 

analogy  in  their  grammatical  forms.  speaks  of  their  "  aurea  cflesaries,"  and  "lactea 

In  order  to  jucu^  of  the  connection  between  colla,"  JSn.  VIII.  658,  9.    Strabo  says  that  the 

one  language  and  another,  something  more  is  "  Germans  differ  a  little  from  the  Gauls  in  being 

necessary  than  the  being  merely  able  to  write  more  tall  and  more  light  haired,"  ry  MXtopacfitf 

and  to  speak  those  two  luiguages.    Sir  W.  Be-  roO  ftsyiSoMS  ca2  r9f  (avdSrtmK,    VII.  p.  290 ;  and 

tham.  in  his  work  called  "the  Cymry  and  the  agam  he  describes  the  Britons  as  "less  li^ht 

Gael,"  gives  a  list  of  Welsh  and  Insh  pronouns,  haired  than  the  Gauls,"  IV.  p.  200.    Folybius 

to  show  that  the  Welsh  language  has  no  con-  also  speaks  of  their  "great  stature,"  II.  15 ;  and 

nection  with  the  Irish.    Whereas  that  very  list  Livy  mentions  their  *ij>Too&Tfi  corpora,  promis- 

furnishes  a  proof  of  their  afSnity  to  any  one  8saetrutilatflBCom»,"  XXXVIII.  17.   Now  after 

who  has  been  accustomed  to  compare  the  van-  such  multitudes  of  Gauls  had  been  brought  into 

ous  forms  assumed  by  one  and  the  same  oriffi-  the  slave  market  by  the  conquests  of  the  die- 

nalword,  in  the  several  cognate  languages  of  the  tator  Cssar,  the  wnters  of  the  Augustan  age, 

same  family.  even  though  they  might  never  have  crossed  tho 

*'  Bionysius  divides  the  country  of  the  Kelts,  Alps,  must  have  been  as  familiar  with  the  ap^ 

KcAriM»  into  two  great  divisions,  which  he  calls  pearance  of  a  Gaul  as  the  West  Indians  are  wiUi 

Gaul  and  Germany,  XIV.  2.  Fragm.  Mai.  Stra-  that  of  a  ne^ro.  A  mistake  so  general  on  a  point 

bo  describes  the  Germans  as  the  most  perfect  so  obvious  is  utterly  impossible. 
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once  perc^yed  that  his  perplexity  had  been  needless.  Compared  with  the  Ital- 
ians»  it  would  be  certainly  true  tnat  the  Keltic  nations  were,  generally  speaking* 
both  %ht-haired  and  tall."  If  climate  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  complexion, 
the  inluibitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  remote  times,  may  be  supposed  to  haye 
been  fairer  and  more  light-haired  than  at  present ;  while  the  roying  life,  the  plen^ 
tiful  food,  and  the  absence  of  all  hard  labor,  must  haye  giyen  a  greater  deyelop- 
ment  to  the  stature  of  the  Qaulish  warrior  who  first  broke  into  Italy  than  can  be 
looked  for  amongst  the  actual  peasantry  of  Wales  or  Ireland. 

The  Oauls  then  from  beyona  the  Alps  were  in  possession  of  the  plain  of  th» 
Po,  and  had  driyen  out  or  exterminated  the  Etruscans,  when  in  _  . 
the  year  of  Borne  864,  they  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Apen-  ^^p^*^  '^  •'t^k 
nines,  and  penetrated  into  central  Italy.  On  the  first  alarm  of  "^ 
this  imiptioA'^  the  Bomans  sent  three  of  their  citizens  into  Etruria  to  obserye  their 
movements ;  and  these  deputies  arriVed  at  Clusium  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Gaols  appeared  before  its  walls,  and  began,  after  their  usual  manner,  to  lay  waste 
the  country.  The  citizens  made  a  sally,  and  the  Roman  deputies  went  out  with 
them ;  they  engaged  with  the  Gauls,  and  one  of  ther  deputies  encountered  and. 
slew  a  Gaulish  chief.  Roman  patricians,  said  the  Roman  story,**  could  not  be 
confounded  with  Etruscans ;  the  Gauls  instantly  perceiyed  that  there  were  some 
strangers  of  surpassing  yalor  aiding  the  citizens  of  Clusium ;  they  learned  that 
these  strangers  were  Romans,  and  they  forthwith  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand that  the  man  who  had  thus  fought  with  them,  and  slain  one  of  their  chiefs, 
when  there  was  no  war  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans,  should  be  giyen  up 
mto  their  hands,  that  they  might  haye  blood  for  blood.  The  senate  thought  that 
the  demand  of  the  strangers  was  reasonable,  and  yoted  that  the  deputy  should  be 
given  oyer  into  their  hands ;  but  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
for  the  year,  appealed  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  being 
a  man  of  much  mfluence,  persuaded  them  to  annul  it.  Then  the  Gauls,  finding 
their  demand  rejected,  bix>ke  up  in  haste  from  Clusium,  and  marched  directly 
against  Rome.*" 

Thus  the  very  outset  of  this  Gaulish  inyasion,  eyen  as  related  by  Diodorus. 
who  giyes  the  story  in  its  simplest  form,  is  disguised  by  the  na-  ^  .  ^  ^ 
tional  yamty  of  the  Romans.  It  is  impossible  to  rely  on  any  of  <«»u  <d  «k«  owiiii 
the  details  of  the  narratiye  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us ;  ^^* 
the  Romans  were  no  doubt  defeated  at  the  Alia ;  Rome  was  taken  and  burnt ; 
and  the  Capitol  ransomed ;  but  beyond  this  we  know,  properly  speaking,  nothing. 
We  know  that  fiedsehood  has  been  busy,  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent,  with 
the  common  story ;  exaggeration,  carelessness,  and  honest  ignorance,  have  joined 
more  excusably  in  corrupting  it.  The  history  of  great  eyents  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  contemporary  historians ;  and  such  were  in  tins  case  utterly  wanting. 
But  as  we  have  an  outhne  of  undoubted  truth  in  the  story,  and  as  the  particulars 
which  are  giyen  are  exceedingly  striking  and  in  many  instances  not  improbable,  I 
'  shall  endeayor  at  once  to  present  such  a  yiew  of  the  eyents  of  the  Gaulish  war 
as  may  be  clear  from  manifest  error,  and  to  preserye  also  some  of  its  most  re- 

"  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  speak  so  oon-  points.    According  to  livr,  the  three  deputies 

iidentl^  merely  from  my  own  observation ;  hot  were  all  demanded  oy  the  Gaola ;  nothing  is  said 

Ihr.  Pnftohard,  who  has  for  many  years  tamed  of  their  father  being  military  tribune,  but  it  if 

his  attention  to  this  question,  assures  me  that  said  that  they  themselvee  were  immediately 

he  is  perfectly  satisfled  as  to  the  truth  of  the  elected  military  tribunes  for  the  ensninff  year. 

&ct  here  stated.    To  me  it  is  only  surprising  IModorus  does  not  name  them ;  according  to 

that  sny  one  ^ould  have  thought  of  disputing  livy  thev  were  three  brothers,  sons  of  M.  F»- 

it  bios  Ambustus.    Now  no  Fabiua  ^>pears  in  the 

**  Diodoms,  XIV.  118.  list  of  military  tribunes  for  the  year  86i,  either 

*  Livy,  V.  86.  Neo  id  dam  esse  potuit,  quam  according  to  I>iodorus  or  livy ;  and  though  the 
ante  signa  £tmsconmi  tree  nobilissimi  fortis-  list  for  865,  ss  given  by  Diodorus,  is  veiy  cor- 
siimque  Romaxue juventutis  pugnarent ;  tantum  rupt,  ^et  there  are  no  traces  of  its  ever  having 
eminebat  peregrina  virtus.  contamed  the  names  of  more  than  two  Fabii  at 

*  Diodorus,  IV.  118,  114.     This  story,  it  the  most. 
Win  be  observed,  differs  from  livy^s  in  several 
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markable  details,  which  may  be  true,  and  are  at  any  rate  far  too  famous  to  be 
omitted. 

We  know  that  the  Gauls  needed  no  especial  provocation  to  attack  Closium,  or 
TbaonkadnaMap.  to  penetrate  beyond  Rome  into  the  south  of  Italy.  Wherevei 
•broom.  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  richest  plunder,  there  was  to  them  a 

sufficient  cause  for  hostility.  But  the  cities  of  Etruria,  surrounded  by  their  mas- 
sive walls,  were  impregnable  except  by  famine ;  so  that  after  the  open  country 
had  been  once  wasted,  the  Gauls  would  naturally  carry  their  arms  elsewhere. 
From  Clusium  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  would  conduct  them  directly  to  the  Tiber ; 
that  river,  so  far  from  its  mouth,  would  be  easily  fordable ;  and  then  all  the  plain 
of  Latium  lay  open  to  their  attack.  The  season  was  now  the  middle  of  summer ; 
the  new  military  tribunes,  who  at  this  period  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July, 
had  just  been  elected ;  and  ezpectins  the  Gauls  to  advance  upon  Rome,  and 
supposing  that  they  would  approach  by  the  right  bank**  of  the  Tiber,  they  sum- 
moned to  the  field  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth,  they  called  on  their 
Latin  and  Hemican"  allies  to  aid  them,  and  having  thus  collected  all  their  strength, 
they  marched  out  of  Rome  on  the  road  to  Etruria,  intending  to  receive  the  en- 
emy's attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yeii,  which  was  now  a  sort  of  frontier  for- 
tress of  the  Roman  territory,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  base  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  whole  army  thus  assembled  amounted,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,**  to  forty  thousand  men. 

But  the  Gauls  meantime  had  crossed  the  Tiber  into  Umbria,  and  were  moving 

CTOM  tiM  T!b«  *^^°&  *^®  ^®^*  hBXik  of  the  river,  through  the  country  of  the  8a- 
»^«ntortheeomitryo(  biucs,  towards  thc  plain  of  Latium.  The  Roman  writers,  who  pre- 
tend that  their  only  object  was  Rome,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  their  demand  for  satisfaction  was  rejected  they  hastened  from  Clusium 
to  attack  the  Romans,  forget  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  another  part  of  their 
story,  namely*  that  the  deputies  who  had  ^ne  to  Clusium  were,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  Gauls,  elected  military  tribimes  immediately  after  the  refusal  to  give 
them  up.  For  as  the  tribunes  did  not  enter  on  their  office  till  the  first  of  July, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Alia  was  not  fought  till  the  sixteenth,  the  pretended  hasty 
march  of  the  Gauls  from  Clusium  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,'' 
must  have  taken  up  more  than  a  fortnight.  But  in  all  likelihood  the  Gauls  went 
on  plundering  the  country  before  them,  without  aiming  exclusively  at  Rome : 
according  to  Diodorus,  they  had  wuted  in  Etruria  before  they  began  their  march 
southwards,  long  enough  to  receive  large  reinforcements*^  from  beyond  the  Ap- 
ennines ;  and  the  provocation  given  them  by  the  Romans  was,  we  may  suppose, 
gladly  seized  as  a  pretence  for  extending  their  attacks  from  the  country  of  their 
old  enemies,  the  Etruscans,  to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  central  Italy. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  Gauls  were  already  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  advancing  by  the  Salarian  road,  which  was  the  old  communication  be* 

"  Diodoms  Btatee  positdvelythat  the  Bomaa  and  did  not  serve  in  war ;  vlmSX  is,  of  proletari- 

army  mardhed  oat  across  the  Tiber.    It  is  true  ans  and  nrarians.    Aooording  to  Pioaoras.  the 

that  he  seems  to  have  supposed  the  Alia  to  have  left  wing  of  the  Boman  army,  consisting  or  the 

been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber;  bat  this  bravest  soldiers,  amounted  to  24,000 :  that  is. 

confusion  arose  probably  from  his  Imding  no  it  contained  the  four  regular  legions  spoken  of 

notice  of  the  Bomans  recrossing  the  river  before  by  Bionysius,  which  amounted  together  to 

the  battla.    His  first  statement  is  probable,  and  12,000  men,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  the  al- 

seems  to  me  to  explain  the  extreme  suddenness  lies.    This  would  leave  about  16,000  men  for 

with  which  the  battle  on  the  Alia  took  place.  the  raw  and  inferior  troops,  rt^f  ivBtptrrdmt, 

"  "  The  Gauls,"  says  Polybius,  *<  defeated  the  who  in  the  battle  formed  the  right  of  the  Bo- 

Bomans  and  those  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  man  army. 

field  along  with  them."    *P#/ia^f  Ktd  r«df  fitri  *  Polybius  underrates  the  distance  at  a  three 

Tt^rmv  ttafara^a^ivms.  II.  18.  These  oould  have  days'  journey.    II.  25.    Strabo  calls  it  eight 

been  no  other  than  the  Latin  and  Hemican  al-  hundred  stadia.   V.  p.  226.    The  itineraries  a& 

lies.  corrected  make  it  one  hundred  and  two,  and 

*  CamHlus,  18.     According  to   Dionysius.  one  hundred  and  three  miles,  and  it  cannot  b« 

XIII.  10,  there  were  four  legions  of  picked  ana  much  less, 

experienced  soldiers,  and  a  still  more  numerous  *^  XIII.  114. 
Ibvoe  of  those  who  oonmionly  stayed  at  home 
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tween  the  land  of  the  Sabmes  and  Borne,  then  the  Romans  were  tim  Kmn  tak*  poii 

naturally  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm.     The  TKber,  for  many  ~*>»^"^ 

nules  above  Rome,  is  not  fordable ;  as  there  were  no  towns  on  the  river  there 

were  probably  no  bridges,  and  boats  could  not  be  procured  at  such  short  notice 

for  the  passage  of  so  large  an  army.    The  Romans  therefore  were  obliged  to  go 

round  by  Rome,  and  witnout  an  instant's  delay  march  out  by  the  Samian  road, 

in  order  to  encounter  the  enemy  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  city  as  possible. 

They  found  the  Gauls  already  within  twelve  miles  of  Rome ;  the  little  stream  of 

the  Alia,  or  rather  the  deep  bed  through  which  it  runs,  offered  something  like  a 

line  of  defence  ;**  and  accordingly  the  Romans  here  awaited  the  attack  of  their 

enemy.    Their  right  was  posted  on  some  high  ground,''  covered  in  front  by  the 

deep  bed  of  the  Alia,  and  with  a  hilly  and  wooded  country  protecting  its  flank ; 

while  the  left,  consisting  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  up  the  interval  of  level 

ground  between  the  hiSs  and  the  Tiber,  and  its  extreme  flank  was  covered  by 

the  riven 

There  seems  in  all  these  dispositions  nothbg  of  overweening  rashness  or  of 
folly ;  it  is  doubtful  what  was  really  the  disproportion  of  numbers  ^^^^^^^^ 
between  the  two  armies ;  if  the  Gauls  had  but  recently  been  rein- 
forced, the  Roman  generals  may  have  supposed  the  enemy's  numbers  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  they  were  at  Clusium ;  and  to  fight  was  unavoidable,  if 
they  wished  to  save  their  country  from  devastation.  fSut  the  Gaulish  leader 
showed  more  than  a  barbarian's  ability.  With  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  he  as- 
sailed the  right  of  the  Roman  position :  the  soldiers  of  the  poorer  classes,  unused 
to  war,  and  untramed  in  the  management  of  their  arms,  were  appalled  by  the 
yeDs,  and  borne  down  by  the  strength  of  their  enemies ;  and  their  wooden  shields 
were  but  a  poor  defence  agamst  uie  fearful  strokes  of  the  Keltic  broadswordri 
The  right  of  the  I^mans  was  broken  and  chased  from  its  ground ;  the  course  of 
the  river  had  obliged  the  left  of  the  army  to  be  thrown  back  behind  the  right,  so 
that  the  fugitives  in  their  flight  disordered  the  ranks  of  the  regular  legions ;  and 
the  Gauls  pursuing  their  advantage,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  tot^lv  routed. 
The  vanquished  fled  in  different  Erections ;  those  on  the  left**  plunged  into  the 
Tiber,  in  the  hope  of  swimming  across  it  and  escaping  to  Yeii ;  but  the  Gauls 
slaughtered  them  in  heaps  on  the  banks,  and  overwnelmed  them  with  their  jave- 
Ims  m  the  river,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  people  was  here 
destroyed.  The  fugitives  on  the  right  fled  towards  Rome ;  some  took  refuge  in 
a  thick  wood"  near  the  road,  and  uiere  lay  hid  till  nightfall ;  the  rest  ran  with- 
out stoppmg  to  the  city,  and  brought  the  tidings  of  the  calamity  .11) 

The  Gauls  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives  far :  we  hear  as  yet  nothing  of  that 
cavalry  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  famous ;  probably  be-  ^^^  ^^^        ^ 
cause  they  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  Italy  to  have  supplied  ajjrt*  o«  um'Sa  oi 
themselves  with  the  horses  of  that  country;  and  the  breed  of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  like  that  of  Britain,  was  too  small  to  be  used  except  for  the 

I"  It  10  well  known  that  to  identify  the  fiunooB  oiglUum  VeodhiA  is  placed  about  two  miles  nearer 

Alia  with  any  exiating  atream  ia  one  of  the  hard-  to  Borne.    Both  deaoriptiona  are  given  in  saeh 

est  problema  of  Boman  topoffiaphy.  Viigil  and  detail  that  this  divers!^  is  rather  perplexing, 
livy  agree  in  placing  it  on  ttie  left  bank  of  the       "  Llvy,  V.  88.    Biodoma,  ZIV;  114. 
Tiber;  and  Im^B  deacription  aeema  aa  precise       **  livy,  V.  88.    Diodoma,  XIV.  114, 115. 
IS  pofikible,  fbr  he  aaya  that  the  anniea  met,  '*  ad       "  Featns  in  "  Laoaria."    The  wood,  accord- 

undecimnm  lapidem,  qua  flnmen  Alia  Crnatn-  ing  to  thia  statement,  waa  between  the  Salarian 

minia  montibns  prsealto  deflnens  alveo  hand  rood  and  the  Tiber.    Thia  shows  that  Sir  W. 

mQltam  infra  viam  Tiberino  amni  miscetar."  Gell  haa  rightly  marked  the  old  Salarian  road 

V.  87.    And  Westphal  accordingly  says  that  on  his  map.  where  he  makea  it  turn  to  the  right 

'^something  leaa  then  eleven  milea  from  Bome.  over  the  hilla  away  from  the  Tiber,  about  two 

there  ia  a  small  brook  with  high  banks,"  ana  milea  beyond  Castel  Oiabileo.    Had  the  road 

that "  on  the  right  of  the  road  at  thia  spot  you  followed  the  low  grounds  near  the  river,  there 

ace  the  village  of  Marcigliana  Vecohia."  p.  127.  could  scarcely  have  been  a  wood  between  it  and 

But  I  cannot  reconcile  thia  with  Sir  W.  Gell'a  the  Tiber,  for  the  ground  must  have  been  thea 

map,  or  with  hia  description  in  his  article  on  the  aa  now,  nothing  but  a  great  expanse  of  meadowa. 
Alia  in  his  topography  of  Borne;  for  there  Mar- 
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drawing  of  their  war-cbariots.  Besides,  they  were  themselves  wearied  with  their 
march,  and  with  their  exertions  in  the  battle ;  and  it  was  of  importance^  to  each 
man  to  collect  and  exhibit  his  trophies,  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had 
slain ;  for  these  were  the  proof  that  the  warrior  had  done  his  duty  in  the  battle, 
and  was  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  spoil :  these  were  to  be  carried  home,  and 
preserved  to  after  ages  in  his  family,  as  a  memorial  of  his  valor.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  accomit  of  Diodoms,  the  Gauls  passed  the  night  after  tlieu:  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

But  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  defend  their  city ;  as  the  flower  of  the 
Th«Roinai»r«tair«  to  citizcns  of  the  military  age»  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  had 
dsteidtiMOipitoi.  retreated  to  Veii.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
were  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  effecting  what  they  had  before  at- 
tempted in  vain,  and  wished  to  remain  at  Yeii  as  their  future  country.  Of  the 
remfuning  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the  greater  part  dispersed,  as  the  Athenians  had 
done  before  the  approach  of  Xerxes ;''  they  took  refuge  with  their  families,  and 
such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  remove,  in  many  of  the  neighboring  cities. 
But  it  was  resolved,  as  at  Athens,  to  maintun  the  citadel,**  for  this,  as  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  in  a  manner  the  sanctuary  of  the  nation :  it  was 
the  spot  in  which  the  temples  of  the  nation's  peculiar  gods  were  built ;  and  to 
this  every  feeling  of  patriotism,  whether  human  merely  or  religious,  was  closely 
connected.  This  was  the  home  of  the  true  gods  of  Rome,  and  the  citadel  of  the 
true  Roman  people,  before  the  stranger  commons,  with  their  new  gods,  had  pre- 
tended to  claim  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  many  a  patrician,  indignant  at 
the  retreat  of  the  legions  to  Yeii,  and  regarding  this  desertion  as  another  proof 
that  the  commons  were  no  genuine  sons  of  Rome,  retired  into  the  Capitol  with  a 
resolution  never  to  abandon  that  country  and  those  g^s,  which  he  felt  and  might 
Tustly  claim  to  be  indeed  his  own.  • 

But  the  citadel  might  be  taken ;  the  genuine  Romans  who  defended  it  might 

^       ,^^  be  massacred ;  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  powers  of  Rome, 

wjAtiM  •torMi  Am  Jupitcr,  Juuo,  aud  Minerva,  of  the  Capitol,  might  be  profaned  and 

destroyed.  Still  there  had  been  a  time  when  other  gods  had  pos- 
sessed the  Capitol,  and  yet  even  then  there  was  Rome,  and  there  were  Romans. 
Other  powers  and  other  rites  were  the  pledge  of  Rome's  existence,  and  if  they 
fdled,  she  must  be  lost  forever.  The  flamen  of  Quirinus,"  the  deified  founder  of 
the  city,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  watched  the  eternal  fire,  the  type  and  as- 
surance of  its  duration,  must  remove  their  holy  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  or  if  all  could  not  be  removed,  what  was  left  must  be  so  hidden  that  no 
chance  should  ever  betray  it.  Accordingly  the  Flamen  and  the  Virgins  of  Vesta 
buried  some  of  their  holy  things  in  the  ground,  in  a  spot  preserved  afterwards 
with  the  strictest  care  m>m  every  pollution ;  and  whatever  they  could  remove, 
they  carried  with  them  to  Agylla  or  Cisre.  They  went  on  their  way,  said  the 
story,^  on  foot ;  and  as  they  were  ascending  the  hill  Janiculum,  after  having 
crossed  the  river  and  left  the  city,  there  overtook  them  on  the  ascent,  a  man  of 
the  commons,  L.  Albinius  by  name,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in 
a  carriage  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  when  Lucius  saw  them,  he  bade  his  wife 
and  children  to  alight,  and  he  put  into  the  carriage  in  their  room  the  holy  vir- 
^ns  and  their  eternal  fire;  ^'For  it  were  a  shame,"  said  he,  "  that  I  and  mine 
should  be  drawn  in  a  carriage,  while  the  Virgins  of  Vesta  with  their  holy  things 
were  going  on  foot."    So  he  conveyed  them  safe  in  the  carriage  to  Caere. 

"  Diodoros,  XIV.  116.    V.  29.    Stralx),  IV.  the  heads  of  their  enemies  rtsemble  what  is  n*- 

p.  197.    The  practioe  of  catting  off  the  heads  of  lated  of  the  Ganls,  I  have  ventured  to  transfer 

&ieir  enemies,  and  of  preserving  them  in  their  to  the  latter  people  this  custom  also, 

houses,  is  ascrihed  dh^ctly  to  the  Gauls.    The  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  116.    Livy,  V.  40. 

presenting  them  to  the  general,  as  a  title  to  a  "  Diodorus.  XIV.  115.    Liyy,  V.  89.    FloriM 

share  of  the  spoil,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  says  that  the  force  which  garrisoned  the  Capitol 

as  a  Scythian  custom  (IV.  64) ;  but  as  in  other  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men,  1. 18. 

tespects  the  Scythian  customs  with  regard  to  "  I<iyyi  V.  40.                   *  I^^i  V.  40. 
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Meantime  the  Gauls,  it  is  said,  hesitated  for  one  vhole  daj^-  to  attack  the  city, 
suspecting  that  the  apparent  absence  of  all  preparations  for  de-  Th«GMb«Btorii««» 
fence  was  but  a  snare  to  entice  them  to  venture  on  an  assault  rashlv.  *° 

Thus  the  Romans  gained  a  respite  which  was  most  needful  to  them ;  and  when, 
on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  the 
enemy  did  force  the  gates  and  enter  the  city,  the  mass  of  the  population  had  al- 
ready escaped,  and  the  Capitoline  Hill  was,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
provisionea  and  garrisoned.  When  the  Gkiuls  entered,  their  chiefs  it  appears 
established  themselyes  on  some  of  the  houses  on  the  Palatine  Hill,^  eiactly  oppo- 
site to  the  Capitol ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  city  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion raged  freely. 

The  mass  of  the  commons  had  fled  from  Rome  with  their  wives  and  children, 
or  havinir  escaped  from  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  refuse  ^  ,,  ^^  , 
at  Yen.  The  flower  of  the  patncians,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  J^^^j^s;;^;;;^  ** 
richer  classes  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  had  retired  into  the  Capitol,  **  t  reon  . 
to  defend  to  the  last  that  sanctuary  of  their  country's  gods.  The  flamen  of  Qui* 
rinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  had  departed  with  the  sacred  things  committed  to 
their  charge  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  But  there  were  other  ministers  of  the 
gods,^  whom  their  duty  did  not  compel  to  leave  Rome,  whom  their  age  rendered 
unable  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  who  could  not  endure  to  be  a 
burd«n  upon  those  whose  strength  allowed  them  to  defend  it.  They  would  not 
lire  the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  city,  but  as  they  could  not 
serve  their  country  by  their  deeds,  they  wished  at  least  to  serve  it  by  tneir  deaths. 
So  ihey,  and  others  j)f  the  old  patricians  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices^  in 
the  commonwealth,  met  together ;  and  M.  Fabius,  the  chief  pontifex,  recited  a 
solemn  form  of  words,  which  they  each  repeated  after  him,  devoting  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  and  to  the  earth,  the  common  grave  of  all  living,  themselves  and  the 
army  of  the  Gauls  together  with  themselves,  for  the  welfare  and  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Quirites.^  Then,  as  men  devoted  to  death, 
they  arrayed  themselves  in  their  most  solemn  dress ;  they  who  had  held  curule 
offices,  in  their  robes  of  white  with  the  broad  scarlet  border  ;^  they  who  had  won 

• 

^  Biodoms  makes  them  heritate   for  two  death  for  his  country,  intended  to  offer  himseli 

whole  days,  and  thus  to  enter  the  dty  on  the  to  the  powers  of  death,  as  a  willing  victim  on 

fourth  day  after  the  batde,  according  to  the  an-  the  part  of  his  own  coontr^en,  that  the  other 

dent  manner  of  reckoning.    The  canse  of  the  victmis  required  bj  fate  might  be  taken  fVom 

delay  may  indeed  be  a  Uttle  misrepresented ;  the  arm^  of  the  enemy.    To  have  prayed  for 

ufUir  so  great  a  victory,  the  conquerors  indulged  victory  simply,  without  any  saoriilce  on  the  part 

£hemaelvea  for  one  whole  day,  as  we  can  readily  of  tiie  conquerors,  was  a  tempting  of  Nemesis ; 

suppose,  in  excess,  and  in  jplundering  aU  the  but  if  the  sacrifice  was  first  offered,  then  the 

surrounding  oountiy ;  and  if  their  leader  had  wrath  of  Nemesis  would  be  turned  a^painst  the 

pQshed  on  to  Borne,  yet  the  force  which  he  enemy,  that  they  too  might  have  their  portion 

eould  induce  to  follow  him  might  be  so  small,  of  evil.    The  devoted  offered  himself  "  diia 

88  to  make  him  aflraid  to  commence  an  attack  manibus  tellnrique."    Li^?  VIII.  9.    Strictly, 

upon  BO  large  a  city.    But  it  seems  certain  that  the  dii  manes  were  the  spirits  of  a  man's  own 

the  delay  was  of  one  day  only,  and  not  of  two.  ancestors,  but  they  are  addressed  here  as  rep* 

Polybius  savs  that  the  Gauls  took  Bome  three  resentatives  of  the  powers  of  death  generally, 

days  after  tne  battle  *.  that  is.  after  the  interval  Tell  us  is  of  course  the  notion  of  the  grave, 

of  one  whole  day.    HL,  18.    And  the  statement  ^  The  toga  prsetezta,  or  bordered  toga.    The 

of  Verrins  Flaocus,  preserved  by  Gellius,  V.  17,  toga,  it  is  well  known,  was  rather  a  shawl  than 

and  which  has  all  the  precision  of  a  quotation  a  rooe,  but  the  word  shawl  would  suit  so  ill 

ftom  some  official  record,  says,  "  post  diem  ter-  with  our  associations  of  ancient  Bome,  that  it 

tium  ejus  diei  urbem  captam  esse."  would  not  be  worth  while  to  introdace  it.    The 

^  Diodoms,  XIV.  116.  triumphal  toga,  toga  picta,  was  like  a  rich  In- 

^  Ot  rdy  iX>«y  OtAv  U^ts,  is  Plutarch^s  ex-  dian  shawl  workedwith  figures  of  various  col- 

pression,  after  mentioning  the  departure  of  the  ors ;  it  was  thrown  over  the  tunica  palmata,  the 

Vestal  Viigins.    Gamillus,  21.  coat  or  frock  worked  with  figures  of  palm 

*  Qoi  curules  gesserant  magistratus.  lavyi  branches,  probably  in  gold.  The  sella  curulia 
T.  41.  was,  as  its  name  imports,  the  seat  or  body  of 

*  nutarch,  Camillus,  81.  Livy  mentions  this  the  chariot,  it^pot,  and  wnen  used  by  the  ou- 
aooount,  though  he  does  not  expressly  adopt  it.  rule  magistrates  at  their  tribunals,  implied  that 
V.  41.  I  have  borrowed  the  **  carmen  devotio-  they  sirred  in  the  imperium  or  sovereign 
nis,*'  the  form  in  which  the  old  men  devoted  power  held  of  old  by  the  kings,  one  mark  of 
thems^ves,  firom  the  story  of  Dedus  in  the  which  was  the  being  borne  in  a  chariot  initfwd 
great  Latin  war.    He  who  devoted  himself  to  of  walking  on  foot. 
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triumphs,  in  their  robes  of  triumph  overlaid  with  embroidery  of  many  colors 
and  with  palm  branches  of  gold,  and  took  their  seats  each  on  his  ivory  chsdr  of 
magistracy  in  the  gateway  of  his  house.  When  the  Gauls  saw  these  aged  men 
in  this  array  of  majesty,  sitting  motionless  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  sack  of 
the  city,  they  at  first  looked  upon  them  as  more  than  human,^  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  drew  near  to  M.  Papinus,  and  began  to  stroke  reverently  his  long  white 
beard.  Papirius,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  gods,  could  not  endure  the  touch  of 
profane  barbarian  hands,  and  struck  the  Qauf  over  the  head  with  his  ivory  scep- 
tre. Instantly  the  spell  of  reverence  was  broken,  and  rage  and  the  thirst  of 
blood  succeeded  to  it.  The  Gaul  cut  down  the  old  Papirius  with  his  sword ;  his 
comrades  were  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  all  the  old  men,  according  to  their  vow, 
were  offered  up  as  victims  to  the  powers  of  death. 

The  enemy  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  Capitol.  But  the  appearance  of 
Bioekada  «i  th*  ckpi-  the  Capitollue  Hill  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  can  ill  be  judged 
^  of  by  that  view  which  travellers  obtain  of  its  present  condition. 

The  rock,  which  is  now  so  concealed  by  the  houses  built  up  against  it,  or  by 
artificial  slopings  of  the  ground,  as  to  be  only  visible  in  a  few  pbces,  formed  at 
that  time  a  natural  defence  of  precipitous  cliff  all  round  the  hill ;  and  there  was 
one  only  access  to  the  summit  from  below,  the  clivus  or  ascent  to  the  Capitol. 
By  this  single  approach  the  Gauls  tried  to  storm  the  citadel,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss  ;^  and  after  this  attempt  they  contented  themselves  with  block- 
ading the  hill,  and  extending  their  devastations  over  the  neighboring,  couiitry  of 
Latium.  It  is  even  said  that  they  penetrated  into  the  south  of  Italy ;  and  a 
Gaulish  army  is  reported  to  have  reached  Apulia,^  whilst  a  portion  of  their  force 
was  still  engaged  in  blockading  the  Roman  garrison  in  the  Capitol. 

Meantime,  the  Romans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Veil  had  recovered  from  their 
first  panic,  and  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  reorganized. 
o»pitoi^iSuJLi*^M.  It  was  desirable  that  a  communication  should  be  opened  between 
"^  them  and  the  garrison  of  the  Capitol ;  and  a  young  man  named 

Pontius  Cominius"*  undertook  the  adventure.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Veii, 
swam  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  the  cliff  into  the  Capitol,  explained  to  the  gar- 
rison the  state  of  things  at  Veu,  and  returned  by  the  same  way  unhurt.  But 
when  the  mormng  came,  the  Gauls  observed  marks  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  which 
told  them  that  some  one  had  made  his  way  there,  either  up  or  down ;  and  the 
soil  had  in  places  been  freshly  trodden  away,  and  the  bushes  which  grew  here 
and  there  on  the  face  of  the  ascent  had  been  crushed  or  torn  from  their  hold,  as 
if  by  some  one  treading  on  them  or  clin^g  to  them  for  support.  So,  being  thus 
made  aware  that  the  cuff  was  not  impracticable,  they  proceeded  by  night  to  scale 
it.  The  spot  being  supposed  to  be  inaccessible,  was  not  guarded ;  the  top  of  the 
rock  was  not  even  defended  by  a  wall.  In  silence  and  in  darkness  the  Gauls 
made  their  way  up  the  cliff;  no  sentinel  perceived  them ;  even  the  watoh-dog^, 
said  the  story,"  heard  them  not,  and  gave  no  alarm.  But  on  the  part  of  the  hill 
by  which  the  enemy  were  ascending,  stood  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  gods 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  Rome,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  and  in  this  precinct 
there  were  certain  geese  kept,  which  were  sacred  to  Juno ;  and  even  amidst  their 
distress  for  food,  the  Romans,  said  the  old  story,  had  spared  the  birds  which  were 
protected  by  the  goddess.  So  now  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  geese  heard  the 
sound  of  the  enemy,  and  began  to  cry  in  their  fear,  and  to  flap  their  wings ;  and 
M.  Manlius,  whose  house  was  in  the  Capitol  hard  by  the  temple,  was  aroused  by 
them ;  and  he  sprang  up  and  seised  sword  and  shield,  and  called  to  his  comrades, 

**  Primo  nt  deos  veneraU  deinde  at  homines  war  with  the  Greeks  of  southern  Italj.    He  en- 

desjpicati  interfeoere.    Aactor  de  viris  iUostr.  listed  ^ome  of  them,  and  these  were  perljapa 

in  Camillo.  the  veiy  Gaals  whom  he  afterwards  sent  into 

^  Livy,  v.  48.  Greece  to  aid  the  Laoedcemonians  against  £4^r 

*  Diodorus,  XIV.  117.    It  was  apparently  minondas.    Justin.  XX.  5. 

this  portion  of  the  Gauls  which  ofterea  its  serv-  "*  Diodorus,  XIV.  116. 

ioes  to  Dionysius  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  **  lavy,  V.  47.    Diodorus,  XIV.  116. 
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and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.     And  behold  a  Gaul  had  just  reached  the  sum- 
mit, when  Marcus  i-ushed  upon  hun  and  dashed  the  rim  of  his  shield  into  his 
face»  and  tumbled  him  down  the  rock.     The  Gaul,  as  he  fell,  bore  down  those 
who  were  mounting  behind  him ;  and  the  rest  were  dismayed,  and  dropped  their 
arms  to  cling  more  closely  to  the  rock,  and  so  the  Romans,  who  had  been  roused 
by  the  call  of  Marcus,  slaughtered  them  easily,  and  the  Capitol  was  saved.    Then 
all  so  honored  the  brare  deed  of  Marcus  Manlius,  that  each  man  gave  him  from 
his  own  scanty  store  one  day's  allowance  of  food,  namely,  half  a  pound  of  com, 
and  a  measure  containing  five  ounces  in  weight  of  wine."    Historically  true  in  the 
substance,  these  stories  are  yet,  in  their  details,  so  romantic,  that  I  insensibly,  in 
rela^g  them,  fall  into  the  tone  of  the  poetical  legends. 

Six  months,"  according  to  some  accounts,  seven  or  even  eight  months,"*  accord- 
ing to  others,  did  the  Gauls  continue  to  blockade  the  Capitol.  The  TiMaMisi»ed**»w> 
ackness  of  a  Roman  autumn  did  not,  we  are  told,  shake  them  from  iSTifTiiill*  aS 
their  purpose ;  the  plunder  which  might  be  gained  in  other  yet  *»'«*«*^ 
unwasted  districts  of  Italy,  did  not  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  But  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  barbarians  could  have  shown  such  perseverance,  or  that  in  one 
day  of  preparation,  provisions  could  have  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  hold  out  even  for  a  small  garrison,  during  a  siege  of  six  or  eight 
months  ?**  Thus  much,  however,  may  safely  be  believed,  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Capitol  was  at  last  reduced  to  extremity  ;"  they  offered  to  ransom  themselves 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  Gauls  were  disposed,  it  is  said,'' 
to  accept  the  offer,  because  they  heard  that  the  Venetians,  that  nation  of  Ulyrian 
blood  who  dwelt  around  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  had  made  an 
inroad  into  their  own  country  beyond  the  Apennines.  They  consented,  therefore, 
to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Romans ;  and  a  thousand  poimds'  weight  of  gold 
were  to  be  collected  from  the  offerings  in  the  Capitoline  temple,  and  from  the 
treasures  which  had  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  before  the  siege  from  every 
part  of  Rome,  that  for  this  ransom  the  blockade  might  be  raised.  Even  in  ac* 
cepting  these  terms,  the  Gaulish  leader  felt  that  he  was  admitting  to  mercy  ene- 
mies whom'  he  had  wholly  in  his  power.  His  weights,  sdd  the  Roman  story," 
were  unfair ;  the  Roman  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  Q.  Sulpicius,  complained  of  the 
^ud,  but  the  Gaul  threw  his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale ;  and  when  the 
tribune  again  asked  what  he  meant,  he  replied  in  words  which  may  be  best 'repre- 
sented by  an  analogous  English  proverb,  "  It  means  that  the  weakest  must  go 
to  the  wall."" 

Thus,  according  to  the  true  version  of  this  famous  event,  the  Gauls  returned 
from  their  inroad  into  Italy  loaded  with  spoil  and  crowned  with  o,„_u^^t^,,^ 
glory.  That  as  soon  as  they  were  known  to  be  retreating^  the  na-  ■tory  of  um  ntiMt  u 
tions  whom  they  had  overrun  should  have  recovered  their  courage, 
and  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  assail  them  on  their  march  home,  is  per- 
fectly probable  ;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  these  attacks  were  sometimes  success- 
ful, that  many  stragglers  were  cut  off,  and  much  plunder  retaken.  These  sto- 
ries were  exaggerated,  as  was  natural ;  and  by  degrees  the  Romans  claimed  the 
glory  of  them  tor  themselves.  We  can  almost  trace  the  gradual  fabrication  of 
that  monstrous  falsehood  which  in  its  perfected  shape  so  long  retamed  its  hold 
on  Roman  history.     After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  their  country- 

"  "  Qnartarios  vlnL"     livy,  V.  67.     The  ■•  If  the  Gftule  stayed  m  Eome  for  bo  lon^  » 

qnartannB,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  sextarioB.  time,  they  mast  have  left  it  in  the  middle  of  win- 

▼as  the  twentj-fonrth  part  of  the  congiiiB :  ana  ter.    Now  it  is  aaid  that  the^  hastened  on  their 

as  thfi  oongios  contained  ten  ponnds'  weight  of  way  homewards,  because  their  own  ooontry  was 

water,  the  quartarius  contained  jBive  ounces.   It  invaded  by  the  Venetians ;  but  barbarians  would 

was  a  little  more  than  the  half  of  the  Greek  06-  scarcely  choose  the  depth  of  winter  for  an  enter- 

tyle.  prise  of  this  sort. 

■•  Rorus,  1. 18.  ••  Diodorus,  XIV.  11«. 

•*  Polybius,  n.  22,  and  Plutarch  in  Camill.  8(r,  •*  Polybius,  II.  18. 

say,  »*  seven."    Servlus,  JEa.  VIII.  652,  says  "  livy,  V.  48. 

«*  eight"  "  "Viviotisesse." 
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men  wlio  had  advanced  into  Apulia,  returned  from  their  expedition,  and  found 
the  Romans  in  too  weak  a  condition  to  do  them  any  harm ;  but  as  they  were  on 
their  march  through  the  Roman  territory,  the  people  of  Caere,  or  Agylla,  laid  an 
ambush  for  them,  and  cut  off,  it  is  said,  the  whole  party .*^  To  enhance  the  merit 
of  this  success,  the  Gauls  who  were  cut  off  were  next  made  to  be  the  same  party 
who  had  besieged  the  Capitol  ;^  and  it  was  added  that  the  people  of  Caere  recoT- 
ered  the  very  gold  which  had  been  paid  for  the  ransom  of  Rome.  But  the 
glory  of  such  a  trophy  could  not  be  left  to  strangers ;  the  victory  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  Camillus  who  found  the  Gauls,  a  long  time 
after  their  retreat  from  Rome,  employed  in  besieging  a  city**  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  who  defeated  them  utterly,  and  won  from  them  all  their  spoil.  Lastly, 
the  story  was  to  be  more  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  pride ;  Rome**  was 
never  ransomed  at  all ;  Camillus  appeared  with  the  lemons  from  Yeii  just  as  the 
gold  was  being  weighed  out ;  as  dictator  he  annulled  the  shameful  bargain,  drove 
the  Gauls  out  of  Rome  at  the  sword's  point,  and  the  next  day  defeated  them  so 
totally  on  their  way  home,  eight  miles  irom  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Gabii,  that  he 
left  not  a  single  man  alive  to  carry  to  their  countrymen  the  tidings  of  their  defeat. 
Such  a  falsification,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  people, 
justifies  the  strongest  suspicion  of  all  those  accoimts  of  victories  and  triumphs 
which  appear  to  rest  in  any  degree  on  the  authority  of  the  family  memorials  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy. 

What  was  the  real«condition  of  Rome  and  the  neighboring  countries  after  this 
first  Gaulish  tempest  had  passed  away ;  how  the  second  penod  of  Roman  history 
begins  in  a  darkness  almost  as  thick  as  that  which  overhangs  the  beginnings  of 
the  first,  but  a  darkness  peopled  by  few  of  those  forms,  so  beautiful  though  so 
visionary,  which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to  the  times  of  the  kings ;  how  faintly  we 
can  trace  the  formation  of  that  great  fabric  of  dominion  and  policy  which,  when 
the  light  of  day  breaks,  we  find  well-nigh  in  its  complete  proportions,  it  will  be 
my  endeavor  to  make  appear  in  the  succeeding  portion  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

flISTOBT,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC,  FROM  THE  TEAR  865  TO  878— ROME  AFTER 
THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  GAULS— ITS  WEAKNESS,  AND  THE  GREAT  MISERY  OF 
THE  COMMONS— POPULARITY  AND  DEATH  OF  M.  MANLIUS— WARS  WITH  THB 
NEIGHBORING  NATIONS. 


/"/••-'  Thuotdideb,  1.  89. 


Livr  begins  his  history  of  the  period  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  by  con- 
vm  Bomw  hmior,  b  tntstin^  what  he  calls  its  greater  clearness  and  certainty  with  the 
•iMftdioCaMtftaiirty.  obscurity  of  the  period  which  had  preceded  it.    True  it  is,  that 

^  DiodonuL  XIV.  117.  home  till  the  first  beginning  of  spring,  Gaminns 
^  Stirabo,  v.  p.  220.  may  then  have  obtained  some  advantages  over 
"  Diodoras,  XIV.  117.    The  name  of  the  city  these  last  in  their  retreat,  and  may  have  ob- 
is wholly  corrupt,  OUieiaov.  tained  a  triumph.    In  this  case  the  exaggeration 
**  Livy,  v.  49.    If  the  Gauls  who  were  be*  or  confusion  was  easy,  that  the  Gauls,  after  a 
•ieging  the  Capitol  neoeived  their  ransom,  and  stay  of  eight  months  in  Kome,  were  atlast  driven 
wiUid^w  from  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  au-  out  by  Caodllus ;  the  period  of  their  stay  in 
turn,  while  otheis  of  their  oountirmen  remained  Italy  being  mistaken  for  that  of  their  oocnptraoc 
in  Italy  •through  the  winter,  and  did  not  return  of  Rome. 


Pro- 
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there  was  no  subsequent  destruction  of  public  records  such  as  bad  been  caused 
hj  the  burning  of  the  city ;  and  althougn  many  invaluable  monuments  perished 
in  the  great  fire  of  tbe  Capitol  in  the  times  of  SyUa,  yetlhese  might  have  been,  and 
io  some  Instances  we  know  that  they  had  been,  previously  consulted  by  histonans, 
80  that  all  knowledge  of  their  contents  was  not  lost  to  the  writers  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  Yet  still  no  period  of  Roman  history  since  the  first  institution  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  is  really  more  obscure  than  the  thirty  years  imme- 
diately following  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  when 
there  are  no  independent  contemporary  historians,  the  mere  ezbtence  of  public 
dociunents  aflfords  no  security  for  the  preservation  of  a  real  knowledge  of  men 
and  actions.  The  documents  may  exist,  indeed,  but  they  rive  no  evidence :  they  are 
neglected  or  corrupted  at  pleasure  by  poets  and  panegyrists ;  and  a  fictitious  story 
gains  firm  possesion  of  the  public  mind,  because  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  pains 
of  promulgating  the  truth.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  panegyrists  of 
Camillus  and  of  the  other  great  patrician  families,  finding  ready  belief  in  many 
instances  from  national  vanity,  have  so  disguised  the  real  course  of  events,  that 
at  no  other  period  of  Roman  history  is  it  more  difficult  to  restore  it. 

The  Gauls  were  gone,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  were  possessed  a^n  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Flamen  of  Quirinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  returned  Th«BoaMMpiMMdto 
frona  Caere ;  and  the  eternal  fire,  unextinguished  by  the  late  ca-  ^SS*S^'!Sl^ 
iamity,  was  restored  to  its  accustomed  place  m  the  temple  of  Vesta.  ^^  uS'JJ!!^  J 
But  the  fugitives  who  had  fled  to  Veii  from  the  rout  at  the  Alia,  «>^  •*»«»•• 
and  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  people,  were  most  unwilling  to 
leave  the  city  which  for  several  months  had  been  their  only  country ;  at  Veii 
they  had  houses  already  built,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  ascendency  of  the  patricians,  and  to  settle  themselves  in  a  new  city  of  which 
they  would  be  the  original  citizens.*  Thus  Rome  was  threatened  anew  with  the 
dangers  of  a  secession,  with  such  a  division  of  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth 
as  most  have  insured  its  ruin ;  for  some  of  the  patricians  would,  no  doubt,  have 
removed  to  Veii,  while  others,  with  their  clients,  would  as  certainly  have  remained 
at  Rome.  At  this  period  the  name  and  ability  of  Camillus  were  most  effectual 
in  puttinflT  an  end  to  the  dissension,  and  in  determining  that  the  proposed  seces- 
sion to  Veil  should  be  utterly  abandoned :  but  by  what  means  or  at  what  time  his 
exile  was  reversed  we  cannot  discover.  It  may  be  true,*  that  while  the  Gauls 
were  in  possession  of  Rome  he  had  encouraged  the  P^ple  of  Ardea,  where  he 
had  become  a  citizen,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Gaulish  plundering  parties ; 
he  may  also,  in  8\Kh  a  time  of-  necessity,  have  been  chosen  commander  by  some 
of  the  Romans  who  had  fled  from  the  city,  and  with  them  he  may  have  done  good 
serrice,  both  in  cuttmg  off  the  enemy's  stragglers,  and,  perhaps,  in  harassing  their 
rear  after  they  beg^n  to  retreat.  And  if  lUfter  these  exploits  he  had  led  back  his 
party  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Veii,  and  had  thus  proved  that  even  in  banishment 
his  heart  was  true  to  his  old  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
received  as  joyfully  as  the  Athenians  under  similar  circumstances  rec^eived  Alci- 
biades  f  his  exile  would  have  been  speedily  reversed,  and  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
like  Cicero's  in  after-times,  would  have  been  celebrated  with  general  rejoicings. 
Still  more  would  this  have  been  the  case,  had  he  really  during  his  exile  reJMiired 
to  Veii,  and  brought  back  to  Rome  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  any  consider- 

Thit  is,  thcf  would  be  the  Inughen  or  pa-  received.    But  a  eense  of  his  great  services,  and 

tridans  of  Veii,  and  azxxind  them  a  new  plefaa  of  the  necessities  of  the  commonwealth,  over- 

or  commons  would,  in  process  of  time,  be  formed,  powered  all  other  considerations,  and  the  peo- 

jost  as  tfaej  themselves  had  grown  up  beside  pie  did  receive  him  with  enthusiasm. — SeeXen- 

the  patricians  of  Some.  ophon,  HeUenic  I.  4.     How  refireshing  is  it, 

*  See  livv,  V.  48,  44.  after  the  vagaeness  and  uncertainties  of  the  Bo- 

'  When  Aldbiades  returned  to  Athens  in  the  man  traditions  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  nar- 

i5th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  after  his  sue-  rative  of  a  contemporary  historian,  even  when, 

oesaesin  the  Hellespont  and  in  Thrace,  he  had  like  Xennnhon,  he  ia  fkr  below  the  hif  heat 

Mrer  been  formally  recalled  from  esle,  and  standard  of  excellence  I 
dofthlMl,  at  lint,  it  is  said,  how  he  should  be 
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able  poition  of  the  soldiers  who  had  made  Yeu  their  refuge.  Then  may  have 
followed  the  discussion  whether  these  soldiers  should  return  to  their  countrymen 
at  Veii,  or  whether  all  shoidd  unite  once  more  at  Rome.  Then  Camillus  and  the 
patricians  opposed  to  the  secession  would  naturally  appeal  both  in  the  senate^ 
and  the  forum  to  all  the  local  attachments  and  religious  feelings  of  which  Rome 
alone  could  be  the  object ;  and  when  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  smallest 
thing  would  incline  men's  wayering  minds  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  it  may 
be  true'  that  they  received  as  an  omen  from  heaven  the  casual  words  of  a  centu- 
rion, who,  passing  through  the  comitium  with  his  century,  and  having  occasion 
to  halt  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  called  aloud  to  the  standard-bearer,  "  Pitch* 
thy  standard  here,  for  this  is  the  best  place  to  stop  at.'* 

The  secession,  in  whatever  manner,  having  been  prevented,  and  the  mass  of 
The  Nnudnbir  nxum.  the  commous  havlng  consented  to  remain  at  Rome,  although  many 
t!hJdtJta55!!n?bi^  still  refused  to  quit  Veii,  the  senate  proceeded  to  reconstruct,  as 
^^^  well  as  they  could,  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  sites  of  the  temples^  were  retraced  as  well  as  was  possible  amidst  the  ruins, 
fheir  limits  were  again  duly  fixed  by  the  augurs,  and  ceremonies  were  performed 
to  expiate  the  pollution  which  they  had  undergone  by  having  been  profaned  by 
the  barbarians.  Some  relics  which  it  was  impossible  to  replace,  were  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  preserved;  the  lituus'  or  augural  crook  of  Romulus, 
with  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  marked  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
when  in  answer  to  his  augury  the  gods  sent  him  the  famous  sign  of  the  twelve 
vultures,  was  discovered  unhurt,  so  ran  the  tradition,  under  a  heap  of  ashes.  Then 
the  day'  in  which  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  place,  the  day  after  the  ides 
of  July,  or  the  16th,  according  to  our  reckoning,  was  pronounced  by  the  pon- 
tifices  to  be  a  day  of  ill-omen ;  and  no  sacrifice  could  acceptably  be  offered,  nor 
any  business  prosperously  done,  on  that  day  forever.  Ail*'  rem^mnc  records 
were  sought  for ;  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  some  laws  ascribed  to  uxe  kings, 
and  some  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  such  as  those  with  Carthage  and  with  the 
Latins,  were  found  to  be  still  in  existence ;  and  parts,  of  the  laws  were  again 
fixed  up  in  some  place  where  they  were  accessible  to  the  people  at  large ;  but 
the  sacred  or  religious  law,  it  is  said,  was  not  made  public ;  the  nontifices  alone 
were  to  be  acqiudnted  with  it.  The  city  was  to  be  rebuilt  with  all  diligence ;  at 
present  even  the  walls  had  been  partially  broken  down,  and  the  streets  were  a 
mere  heap  of  ashes.  There  was  no  plan  to  show  their  old  direction :  men  built 
wherever  they  found  a  spot  clear  of  rubbish,  and  the  first  houses  so  erected,  de- 
termined in  great  measure  the  position  of  the  rest.  Each  citizen,  no  doubt,  built 
upon  his  own  hill,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  his  own  quarter  or  parish,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  according  to  the  division  of  the  city  marked  by  the  sacraria 
or  chapels  of  the  ArgeL  But  within  these  limits,  the  old  distincUons  of  property 
were  not  duly  observed,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  scramble  for  the  CTOund ;  so  that 
the  city  was  buOt  irregularly,  and  the  direction"  of  the  cloacee  dianot  correspond 
with  that  of  the  streets.  Meanwhile  the  government  offered  to  furnish"  roofing 
materials  for  the  new  houses  at  the  public  expense :  and  Niebuhr  conjectures 
that  these  were  chiefly  obtsuned  by  unroofing  the  houses  of  Veii,  and  thus  ren- 
dering the  proposed  seat  of  the  secession  iminhabitable,  while  it  was  made  to 

*  See  the  speech  asoribed  to  Oamillns  in  livy,  "  I^^t  V.  55,  tejgfulA  pablioe  pmbita  est  We 
V.  61-54.  know  from  ComeUnB  Kepoe,  quoted  by  Plin^, 

*  The  BtoTj  is  given  by  Livy,  V.  55,  and  by  Hist.  Nator.  XVI.  10,  %  86,  that  the  honses  m 
Platarchj  CamiUus,  82.           ^  Borne  were  roofed  with  wood  (shingles),  down 


Fragm.  Mai.  we  most  suppose  that  the  people  did  not  lik« 

*  Gellias^.  17.  livy,  YI.  1.                          the  labor  of  ietdiing  them  from  Veii,  and  pre- 

*  Livy,  Yl.  1.  ferred  to  use  wood,  according  to  their  former 
»  livy,  V.  55.  practice. 
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contribute  at  tne  same  time  to  the  rebuilding  of  Rome.  Stone  and  timber  migbt 
also  be  quarried  and  felled  hj  any  man  from  any  public  lands,  provided  he  fi;ay6 
security  that  he  would  complete  his  house  within  the  year.  But  with  all  these 
aids  the  building  fell  heavily  upon  the  mass  of  the  people ;  it  was  delayed  also 
by  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies :  the  securities  given  for  completing  it  within 
the  year  would  in  many  instances  be  forfeited ;  and  hence  began  aeam  the  old 
system  of  borrowing  from  the  patricians,  speedily  to  be  followed,  as  before,  by  a 
train  of  intolerable  distresses  and  oppressions. 

In  the  small  states  of  Greece  and  ancient  Italy,  the  loss  of  a  c^reat  battle  caused 
a  sensible  diminution  of  the  population  of  free  citizens.  The  de^t  r««r  mw  MbM  add«d 
at  the  Alia  had  been  bloody:  many  lives  must  have  been  lost  in  *«»«ii«r«b«ip«»pi«. 
after  skirmishes  with  the  Gauls,  and  iii  their  devastations  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  many  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighboring  cities  may 
have  preferred  remaining  in  their  new  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
large  subject"  population,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  of  Tyrrhenian,  that  is,  of  Pelas- 
gian  origin,  in  the  recently  conquered  territories  of  Yeii,  of  Capena,  and,  as  Livy 
adds,  of  Falerii.  From  these  it  was  resolved  to  make  up  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  convert  subjects,  who  would  infallibly  have  soon  revolted, 
into  citizens,  who  would  be  a  most  seasonable  accession  of  strength.  Accord- 
ingly, they  were  admitted  in  a  body  to  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens :  each 
h^d  of  a  family  had  his  portion  of  seven  jugera  of  land  duly  granted  to  him  in 
full  property,  and  set  with  landmarks,  accordmg  to  the  rules  of  the  agrimensores, 
which  constituted  the  legal  freehold  tenure  of  the  Romans ;  and  to  show  the  firreat 
number  of  new  citizens  thus  admitted,  four  new  tribes**  were  formed  out  of  them, 
and  they  thus  constituted  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  people  in  political 
weight,  and,  probably,  a  larger  proportion  in  point  of  actual  numbers.  The  tribes 
were  thus  increased  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 

I  have  noticed  these  measures  without  regard  to  the  exact  chronolo^cal  order 
m  which  they  are  s£ud  to  have  occurred.  They  are  all  placed,  n*B^baiiDriM«^ 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  creation  of  the  four  new  tribes,  SSiSmSTSTiS 
in  the  first  year  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls :  in  that  year  the  •««»«2ti»«i»««. 
new  citizens  were  admitted,  and  received  their  grants  of  land :  although  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  tribes,  m  which  they  might  exercise  their  franchise  politically  by 
voting  at  the  comitia,  is  said  to  have  happened  two  years"  later.  The  ma^strates 
still,  as  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July  ;*^  thus 
the  military  tribunes  who  had  commanded  at  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  were  still 
in  office  for  some  months  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  comitia"  for  the  election  of  their  successors,  because  of  the  sup- 
posed ilMuck  of  their  magistracy ;  they  resigned  therefore,  and  the  comitia  were 
held  by  an  interrex,  a  fact  which  of  itself  confutes  the  story  of  Camillus'  pretended 
dictatorship :  for  had  he  been  dictator  throughout  the  year,  according  to  the 
tales  of  his  exploits,"  the  comitia  would  naturally  have  been  held  by  him,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  an  interregnum.  But  immediately  after  the 
appointment  of  the  new  tribimes,  that  is,  about  the  season  of  harvest,  the  favor- 
ite season  for  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  the 

"  livy,  VI.  4,  calls  the  new  citizens,  "  qni  mans  themselves,  and  their  langna^e  and  reli- 

Veientinm  Capenatiumone  ao  Falisconim  i>er  ca  gion  both  bore  a  considerable  afi^ty  to  those 

bella  transfiifferant  ad  Somanoe.''    Individnal  of  Rome, 

deserters  oonld  not  be  numerous  enough  to  form  ^  Livy,  VI.  6. 

ibor  tribes :  bat  when  the  cities  of  Veii  and  C»-  *  That  is,  it  took  place  at  the  next  census, 

peoa  were  nard-pressed,  their  territory,  inhab-  which  was  taken  in  the  year  868^  the  preceding 

fted  ohiefly  by  a  subject  population,  voiibicM  in  censors  having  been  appointed  m  the  year  868. 

the  political  language  of  Greece,  would  oe  likely  JAYy^V,  81. 

to  revolt  or  sabmit  to  the  Bomans.    The  new  "  Thev  continued  to  do  so,  it  is  siud,  for  at 

dtizens  could  scarcely  have  been  Etruscans,  as  least  sixty  years  after  this  period.    See  livy, 

the  difference  of  language  would  then  have  pre-  VIII.  20. 

sented  a  serious  banier  to  their  union  with  the  "  I^vy^  VI.  1. 

Bomans ;  but  if  they  were  l^yrrhenian  Felas-  ^  See  Livy,  VI.  1,  and  Plutarch,  Camillas,  81* 
gians,  they  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Bo- 
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Romans  were  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  hostile  attacks  on  every  side ;  their  for« 
lorn  condition,  it  is  said,  tempting  even  the  smallest  of  the  neighboring  states  to 
assail  them.  If  we  are  to  believe  one  tradition  which  has  accidentally  been  pre- 
served to  us,^*  the  people  of  Ficulea,  Fidensa,  and  other  places  round  about,  ap*> 
peared  in  arms  imder  command  of  Livius  Postumius,  the  dictator,  as  he  is  called, 
of  the  Fidenatians,  and  caused  such  a  panic  that  the*  Romans  fled  before  them  ; 
and  the  anniversary  of  this  flight,  the  nones  or  7th  of  July,  was  celebrated  ever 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  the  day  of  the  people's  flight.*  This,  however,  is 
an  uncertain  story,''  in  some  respects  improbable,  and  connected  at  any  rate  with 
circumstances  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  It  is  more  credible  that  the  late  de- 
structive inroad  of  the  Gauls  should  have  shaken  all  old  political  relations,  and 
that  the  Romans  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans. 
Emboldened  by  their  knowledge  of  this,  the  Yolscians  took  up  arms,  and  advanced 
into  Latium  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Lanuvium,"  which  stood  on  a  sort  of 
spur  of  high  ground,  running  out  from  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the  Alban 
Hills.  Here  they  encountered  the  Roman  army  commanded  by  the  military  trib- 
unes, and  were  so  superior  in  numbers  that  they  presently  confined  the  Romans 
within  their  camp.  The  tidinss  of  their  danger  were  carried  to  Rome ;  Camillus 
was  named  dictator,  and  he,  ti&ng  the  field  with  every  man  who  could  bear  arms, 
hastened  from  Rome  by  a  night-march,"  and  appeared  at  day-break  on  the  rear 
of  the  Yolscians.  Then  the  Roman  army  imder  the  miUtary  tribiAies  made  a 
sally,  and  the  Yolscians,  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
Scarcely  was  this  danger  repelled,  when  the  dictator  learned  that  an  Etruscan 
army,  probably  from  Tarquinii,  had  attacked  the  Roman  frontier  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  besie^ng  Sutrium.  Camillus  has- 
tened to  its  aid,  but  on  his  way,**  said  the  story  of  his  exploits,  he  met  the  citixens 
of  Sutrium  in  forlorn  plight,  they  having  been  obliged  to  surrender  their  city,  and 
having  saved  nothing  but  .their  lives.  They  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  told 
him  their  sad  case,  and  craved  his  assistance.  He  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
saying  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Etruscans  to  wail  and  weep.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced upon  Sutrium,  and  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the  enemy  kept  no  watch, 
and  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  plunder :  he  instantly  forced  his  way  into  the 
place,  and  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  prisoners ;  and 
Sutrium  was  thus,  according  to  the  story, ''  lost  and  recovered  in  a  day  affain."** 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  exaggeration  is  mixed  up  with  these  details  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Camillus  by  his  genius  in  this  memorable 
year  did  truly  save  his  country  from  destruction.  The  enemies  of  Home  were 
checked,  and  time  was  gained  for  the  state  to  recover  from  its  disorder  and  dis- 
tress, and  to  meet  its  rivals  on  more  equal  terms.  The  very  existence  of  tho  Ro- 
man people  in  after-ages  provts  how  well  they  must  have  defended  themselves 

*  Bj  Varro,  ling.  Lat  VI.  HL  ea.  MiiUer,  of  Tatnla  and  the  fen^e  filaves,  which  is  evi- 

andparUy  bvMaorobiaB,  Satnmal.  1. 11.  dentlv  febulons. 

"Poplifogia.  "  DiodoruB,  XIV.  117.    livy,  VI.  9. 

"  It  IS  uncertain,  because  a  different  account  "*  The  resemblance  of  this  story  to  that  ol 

of  the  origin  of  the  Poplifngia  is  given  by  Mac-  Cindnnatus  is  obvious,  and  is  very  suspicious, 

robins,  Satumal.  III.  2,  and  by  Pionysins,  II.  Idvr  merely  describes  the  victory  of  Camillus, 

50,  and  because  ve  know  how  little  reliance  is  witnout  saying  anything  of  the  previous  danger, 

to  be  placed  on  stories  pretending  to  account  Plutarch  makes  tne  Latins  to  nave  joined  this 

for  the  ori^n  of  old  traditional  usages  or  festi-  Volscians,  but  he  expressly  says  that  Camillus 

vals.  It  is  miprobable,  because  Fidenss  had  been  marched  to  relieve  the  army  of  the  military  trib- 

taken  and  colonized  by  the  Bomans  forty  years  unes,  which  was  besieged  by  the  enrany. — Ca> 

earlier,  and  from  that  time  forward  plays  no  millus^  84. 

part  in  history,  and  because  Hculea  is  never  **  I^^vy,  VI.  8.  Plutarch,  Camillus,  85. 

mentioned  at  all  after  the  times  of  the  Boman  *  The  very  passafe  firom  which  this  line  is 

kings.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  Fidenie  should  taken^  in  Shucspeare's  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  shows 

have  had  a  dictator,  which  was  a  title  peculiar  how  httle  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  poetical 

to  the  Latin  towns ;  unless^  indeed,  we  suppose  version  of  events  in  themselves  historical.  Th« 

that  it  had  joined  some  Latm  confederacy  smce  line  refers  to  Uie  capture  of  Bouen  bv  the  Maid 

the  &11  of  the  Boman  power,  and  was  now  be-  of  Orleans,  and  its  recovery  by  Taloot  on  the 

come  Latin.    Further,  the  story  of  the  Fidena-  same  day ;  ooth  the  capture  and  recapture  being, 

tian  dictator  is  mixed  up  wiUi  the  fiunous  legend  as  every  one  knows,  alike  purely  imaginary. 
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when  attacked  by  two  toemies  at  once  in  the  hour  of  their  moat  extreme  help- 
lessDesB  and  depression. 

It  were  a  mere  wearying  of  the  reader's  patience  to  follow  Livy  through  the 
details  of  the  petty  wars  of  this  period-details  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  his- 
torical, and  which,  even  though  true,  would  be  of  little  value.  It  will  be  enough 
to  trace  generally  Rome's  foreign  relations  down  to  the  time  of  her  great  internal 
T^eneration. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  frontier  neither  advanced  nor  re- 
ceded. Nepete  and  Sutrium,  which  had  submitted  to  Rome  three  ^^^^  «#  th«  r 
or  four  years  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,'^  and  were  the  border  froDti«^ito  ua?^ 
towns  of  the  Roman  dominion,  were  twice,  according  to  the  story 
of  Camillus,  attacked  by  the  Etruscans ;  once,  as  we  have  seen,  in  366,  and  again 
in  860.  They  were  both,  according  to  the  same  authority,  taken  in  369,  and 
immediately  recovered.*'  It  appears  that  the  Etruscans,  who  were  engaged  in 
this  aflGur,  were  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  finding  the  strength  of  Rome  greater 
than  they  had  expected,  they  were  probably  glad  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years ;  which  was  no  less  welcome  to  the  Romans,  as  they  saw 
that  they  should  have  enemies  enough  on  their  hands  on  their  opposite  frontier. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  we  hear  of  ware  with  the  Yolscians  generally, 
almost  every  year,  and  particularly  with  the  people  of  Antium.  n.  ubh.  «  th«  mi 
The  scene  of  action  was  commonly  the  neighborhood  of  Satricum,  i>»ii«'t^'n^'- 
a  town  which  lay  between  Velitrae  and  Antium.*  Satricum  had  originally  been 
one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins ;  it  had  then  been  conquered  by  the  .£qui- 
ans  and  Yolscians,  had  afterwards  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  had  lastly,  a 
little  while  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  revolted  from  them,*  and  was  now  again 
heeome  Volscian.  It  is  said  to  have  been  retaken  by  Camillus  in  309,*  and  a 
Roman  colony  was  sent  to  occupy  it  in  the  following  year.  Again,  however,  it 
was  lost  in  373,"  and  held  for  five  years  by  the  Yolscians ;  after  which  time, 
when  the  people  of  Antium  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  axid  Satricum  was  to 
have  been  restored,  it  was  burned,  out  of  indignation  by  the  Latins,"  who  had 
been  allied  with  the  Antiatians  against  Rome,  and  now  found  themselves  deserted. 
Thus,  on  this  side,  the  Roman  frontier  had  considerably  receded  from  the  point 
which  it  had  reached  thirty  yean  earlier.  Then  Anxur  had  been  conquered,  but 
now  even  Satricum  could  not  be  nuiintained,  a  place  less  than  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Rome.  The  loss  of  Anxur  is  nowhere  expressly  acknowledged ;  but  it  must 
have  fallen  either  in  the  year  358,  when  we  read  of  its  being  besieged  by  the 
Yolscians  ;*  or  else  it  must  have  b^n  lost,  as  well  as  Bola,*^  amidst  the  calamity 
of  the  Gaulish  mvasion ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been  retained  by 
the  Romans  whilst  the  Yolscians  were  fighting  year  after  year  at  Satricum,  nearly 
five-and-twenty  nulea  nearer  to  Rome. 

But  the  peculiar  feature  of  Rome's  foreign  relations,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Gauls,  consisted  in  her  altered  position  with  respect  to  the  Latins.  Aitmd  nMah  «f 
•  ffitherto,  during  all  the  wars  with  thc^uians  and  Yolscians,  the  »«»- **"»!*»*«• 
alliance  of  the  Latins  and  the  Hemicans  with  the  Romans  had  remained  unbroken. 
It  b  true  that  some  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  original 
treaty  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  261,  had  since  been  conquered  by  the  ^quians  and 
Yolscians  :**  and  thus  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  that  treaty  had  long  since  been  vir- 

"  See  ohap.  xviii.  "  I^vy>  VI.  22. 

*  Livjr,  VI.  9, 10.  "  Llvy,  VI.  8S. 

*  Its  position  is  unknown :  the  Italian  anti-       "  I^^;  V.  16. 

qnaries  fix  it  at  a  little  plaoe  oalled  Conoa,  on  the  "*  OaimUus  la  mode  to  rooover  Bola  from  the 

edge  of  the  Selva  di  Kettono,  in  the  aupposed  iEqniana,  in  the  year  866.    Livy,  VI.  2.     It 

line  of  the  old  road  from  Velitrs  to  Astora  and  must  therefore  have  been  ^revionaly  lost. 

Antiom.     But  nothing  eziBta  beyond  a  few  *  Of  the  thirty  Latin  citiea  enumerated^ 

•hapelees  ruins,  whioh  can  determine  nothing.  Dionjsins,  eight  are  mentioned  by  Livy  or  Di- 

Westpfaal,  p.  40.  onysins  as  having  been  conquered  by  the  Vol- 

*  Diodorus,  XIV.  102.  sdans  under  the  command  of  Coriolanus ;  Vel« 

*  livy,  VI.  8, 16.  itr»  also  became  Volscian  in  the  course  of  the 
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tnally  at  an  end :  and  while  some  of  the  Latin  states  were  become  jtEqnian  or 
Yolscian,  or  had  drawn  around  themselves  a  distinct  confederacy  of  the  small 
towns  in  their  immediate  neighborhood ;  others,  like  Tusculum,  were,  from  the 
equal,  become  no  more  than  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome:  for  instance,  Prae- 
neste,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  must  from  its  position  have  become  ^quian,  and  Tibui 
stood  aloof,  and  formed  the  centre  of  a  small  confederacy  of  its  own.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  me  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  supposition  by 
the  reason  ot  the  case ;  and  external  testimony,**  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  against 
it.  The  .^£quians  may  have  poured  out  upon  the  Campagna  through  that  breach 
in  the  Apennine  wall  which  lies  open  close  below  Praeneste,  and  may  have  occu- 
pied Pedum  in  the  plain,  and  Lavici  on  the  roots  of  the  Alban  Hills ;  nay,  they 
may  have  even  taken  Bola  within  the  mountain-range  itself,  and  yet  the  impreg- 
nable strength  of  Prssneste,  which,  at  a  later  period,  so  long  defied  the  whole 
power  of  Sylla,  may  have  remained  in  perfect 'Security ;  and  as  the  Hemicans 
were  unconquered,  and  yet  lay  quite  on  the  rear  of  the  JEquians  when  they  estal>> 
lished  themselves  on  Algidus,  so  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  safe  in  their  mountain- 
holds,  may  have  continu^  to  belong  to  Latium,  though  almost  isolated  from  the 
mass  of  the  Latin  people  by  the  conquests  of  the  Opican  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  likely  that  amid  the  ruin  of  the  Latin  cities  around  them,  many 
small  Latin  communities  may  have  gathered  under  their  protection ;  and  that 
thus  the  disproportion  in  strength  between  them  and  the  other  remaining  states 
of  the  Latin  confederacy  would  have  become  greater  than  it  had  been  before. 
This  of  itself,  when  Rome  had  been  so  crushed  by  the  Gauls,  would  lead  to  an 
altered  relation  between  them  and  the  Romans.  By  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Sp.  Cassius,  Rome  stood  as  one  contracting  party,  and  the  whole  Latin  confeder- 
acy as  another :  of  the  plmider  or  conquest  made  by  the  allied  nations,  the  share 
of  Rome  alone  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  the  Latin  cities  together ;  the  allied 
armies  were  to  be  commanded  alternately  by  a  Roman  and  a  Latin ;  but  each 
particular  Latin  state  would  enjoy  the  command  many  times  less  often  than  Rome. 
Thus  when  Rome  had  sunk  in  power,  and  Praeneste  had  risen,  it  would  seem  fair 
that  they  should  stand  towards  each  other  on  a  different  footing ;  that  Prseneste 
should  be  no  longer  a  mere  single  member  of  the  state  of  Latium,  but  should 
itself  treat  as  state  to  state  with  Rome. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  treaty  of  Sp. 
wm  with  the  utia  Cassius,  both  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  was  either  imperfectly 
■tatM.-PnnM«te. .  observed,  or  altogether  violated  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
Latin  and  Hemican  volunteers  in  great  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  the 
armies  of  the  Yolscians  f'  then  the  Latins  generally,  without  any  mention  of  par- 
ticular states,  are  described  as  at  open  war  with  Rome,**  in  alliance  with  the  Yol- 
scians; and  Lanuvium,"  and  above  all,  Praeneste,^  are  especially  noticed  as  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  m  these  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand,  Tusculum,^*  though 
on  one  occasion  suspected,  remained  generally  true  to  Rome :  and  so  also  did 

wan  with  the  Opioan  nations ;  and  others  of  the  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  in  842.  (livy  IV.  51.) 

thirty  which  are  not  noticed  again  in  history,  The  Latin  and  Hemioan  lands  are  layaged  by 

were,  in  all  probability,  destroyed.  the  ^qaians  or  Yolscians  in  846  (lavy.  IV. 

**  Livy  says  that  **  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  65),  in  845  (id.  IV.  58),  and  the  Hernican  lands 

since  the  battle  at  the  lake  Begillos,  had  re-  in  842.    (la.  IV.  51. }    The  I^atins  and  Hemi- 

mained  faithful  to  Borne  for  nearly  a  century  cans  announce  the  intended  invasion  of  the 

without  interruption."    VI.  2.    This,  as  a  gen-  Opican  nations  in  888  and  884  (livy,  IV.  26, 87), 

eral  statement,  and  one  clearly  in  some  respects  and  in  298  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  ^e 

inaccurate,  may  not  be  entitled  to  much  weight;  lands  ravaged  by  the  Voiscians  were  those  oi 

but  a  variety  of  incidental  notices  in  the  ao-  the  Prsenestines,  Gktbians,  and  Tuscnlans  (livy, 

counts  of  the  several  vears,  seem  to  imply  that  III.  8) :  the  three  people  oelonging  all  alike  ti 

the  alliance  between  tne  three  nations,  Homans,  that  period  to  the  Latm  confederacy. 

Latins,  and  Hemicans,  lasted  without  any  ma-  ■'  Livy,  VI.  7, 18. 

terial  change  down  to  the  Gaulish  war.    Latins  "  Livy,  VI.  80,  82,  88. 

and  Hemicans  joined  Camillus  agdnst  Veil  in  •  Livy,  VI.  21.        ' 

859.    (Dvy,  V.  19.)     Ferentmum,  when  tsiken  *•  Livy,  V.  21,  22,  27,  et  seq.  80. 

from  the  Voiscians,  was  given  to  the  Hemicans  ♦*  Livy,  VI.  21,  25,  26. 
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Gabii  and  LavioL*  It  may  be  well  concmed  how  greatly  this  altered  disposition 
of  the  Latins  added  to  the  distress  of  the  Roman  commons.  For  some  years  pist 
Lafium  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  ravaging  incursions  of  the  ./£quians  and  vol- 
scians ;  its  aid  had  enabled  the  Romans  to  carry  the  war  at  times  into  the  ene- 
mies' country,  while  their  own  territory  had  rested  in  security.  But  now  we  read 
of  the  Roman  territory  being  ravaged  in  all  directions  by  the  Yolscians  ;^  and  on 
one  occasicHi^  the  Prsenestines,  having  laid  waste  the  country  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  a  quarter  most  likely  to  have  escaped  the  attacks  of  other  enemies, 
at  last  even  crossed  the  Anio,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Rome. 
Under  such  circumstances  any  gleam  of  victory  would  be  doubly  welcomed  ;  and 
an  inscription  in  the  CapitoP  long  recorded  the  successful  campaign  of  T.  Quinc- 
tius  Cincinnatus,  who  having  been  appointed  dictator  to  repel  this  invasion  of  the 
PrsenesUnes,  marched  out  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  battle  on  the  very 
banks  of  the  ill-omened  Alia,  chased  them  into  their  own  country,  and  stormed 
nine  of  their  townships  in  as  many  days.  But  such  successes,  like  those  with 
which  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  sometimes  relieved  the  disasters  of  the  Danish 
invasions,  were  attended  by  no  permanent  fruits.  The  Prsenestines  were  in  the 
field  again  the  veir  next  year  ;^  and  the  aspect  of  the  Roman  foreign  affairs  con- 
tinued to  be  overclouded  down  to  the  very  end  of  that  period  with  which  we  are 
concerned  in  the  present  chapter. 

But  the  prospect  at  home  was  not  overclouded  merely ;  it  was  the  very  deep- 
est darkness  of  misery.    It  has  been  well  said  that  long  periods  of  ^  ,^^,-1,^  b^ 


general  suffering  make  far  less  impression  on  our  minds,  than  the  ^p_^  th* 
short  sharp  struggle  in  which  a  few  distinguished  individuals  per-  *™*"*^ 
bh ;  not  that  we  over-estimate  the  horror  and  the  guilt  of  times  of  open  blood- 
shedding,  but  we  are  much  too  patient  to  the  greater  misery  and  greater  sin 
of  periods  of  quiet  legalized  oppression ;  of  that  most  deadly  of  all  evils,  when 
law,  and  even  religion  herself,  are  false  to  their  divine  origin  and  purpose,  and 
their  voice  is  no  longer  the  voice  of  God,  but  of  his  enemy.  In  such  cases  the 
evil  derives  advantage,  in  a  manner,  from  the  very  amount  of  its  own  enormity. 
No  pen  can  record,  no  volume  can  contain,  the  details  of  the  daily  and  hourly 
sufferings  of  a  whole  people,  endured  without  intermission,  through  the  whole  li^ 
of  man,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  mind  itself  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  wide  range  of  the  mischief:  how  constant  poverty  and  insult,  long  endured 
as  the  natural  portion  of  a  degraded  caste,  bear  with  them  to  the  sufferers  some- 
thing yet  worse  than  pain,  whether  of  the  body  or  the  feelings ;  how  they  dull 
the  understanding  and  poison  the  morals ;  how  ignorance  and  ill-treatment  com- 
bined are  the  parents  of  universal  suspicion ;  how  from  oppression  is  produced 
habitual  cowaroice,  breaking  out  when  occasion  offers  into  merciless  cruelty ;  how 
slaves  become  naturally  liars ;  how  they  whose  condition  denies  them  all  noble 
enjoyments,  and  to  whom  looking  forward  is  only  despair,  plunge  themselves, 
with  a  brute's  recklessness,  into  the  lowest  sensual  pleasures ;  how  the  domestic 
circle  itself,  the  last  sanctuary  of  human  virtue,  becomes  a^.  length  corrupted,  and 
in  the  place  of  natural  affection  and  parental  care,  there  is  to  be  seen  only  self- 
bhness  and  unkindness,  and  no  other  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  their 
children,  than  that  they  may,  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  prey  in  their  turn  upon 
that  society  which  they  have  found  their  bitterest  enemy.  Evils  like  these,  long 
working  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  render  their  own  cure  impossible :  a  revolution 
may  execute  judgment  on  one  generation,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  very  one  which 

«  livy,  VI.  21,  S5,  2«.    •  livv,  VI.  SI.  Prom  Jove  and  all  the  goda  thia  fiivor  did  be- 

*  Lhy,  VI.  28.  ftU. 

*  liyy,  VI.  29,  and  Festoa  in  "  Triena.'*  The  That  Titua  Qninctua,  aometime  Bomo'a  oaptala- 
inacription,  aa  rTiebuhr  haa  restored  it,  ran  general, 

thoa:  ITine  towna  did  in  nine  days  aaaanit  and  tries 

Joppiter,  atqne  Bivi  omnea  hoo  dedemnt,  withal. 

Ut Titna  Qnmctiiia  dictator  Somanna  *  livy,  VI.  80. 
Oppida  novem  diebna  novem  caperet 
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was  beginiung  lo  see  and  to  repent  of  its  inherited  sins ;  but  it  eannot  restore  life 
to  the  morally  dead ;  and  its  ill  success,  as  if  in  this  line  of  eyils  no  curse  should 
be  wantbg,  is  pleaded  by  other  oppressors  as  a  defence  of  their  own  iniquity*  and 
a  reason  for  perpetuating  it  forever. 

But  it  was  the  blessing  of  Rome,  that  this  course  of  evils  was,  in  her  case, 
ckMM  oftfe*  dbtMi;  checked  in  time,  when  it  had  brought  8u£fering  only  on  one  genera* 
m>t"£bLi^ltSbu  tion,  before  it  had  entailed  moral  corruption  on  the  remotest  pos- 
*^  terity.    Twenty  years*^  of  poverty  and  oppression,  could  we  pre- 

sent to  ourselves  each  individual  case  of  misery,  would  seem  a  fearful  amount  of 
evil ;  but,  happily,  twenty  years'  suffering  in  Uie  life  of  a  nation  are  but  like  an 
attack  of  fever,  severe  indeed  while  it  lasts,  but  too  short  to  weaken  the  consti* 
tution  permanently.  Mere  poverty,  moreover,  is  an  evil,  the  sense  of  which  varies 
greatly  according  to  differences  of  time  and  place ;  its  actual  privations  depend 
much  on  climate ;  their  intolerableness  arises  from  contrast ;  where  none  are  ex- 
travagant or  luxurious,  poverty  must  almost  sink  to  beggary  bef(»«  its  sting  is 
felt  acutely.  The  actual  distress  endured  by  the  Roman  commons  in  the  loss  of 
their  houses,  and  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  and  fruit-trees,  few  of  which  could 
have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Gauls  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome,  although  severe  for  the  time,  would,  nevertheless,  have  been 
diminished  by  the  sense  of  its  being  the  common  portion,  and  would  in  time  have 
been  altogether  relieved.  But  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  rendered  the  trib- 
utum,  as  a  war-tax,  constant  and  heavy ;  and  other  taxes  were  imposed  to  defray 
the  expense  of  building  up  the  rock  of  the  Capitol  with  large  blocks  of  stone,^ 
and  probably  of  rebuilding  the  temples  generally ;  whilst  the  obligation  of  com- 
pleting the  houses  in  the  city  within  twelve  months,  was  a  pressure  on  the  means 
of  the  less  wealthy,  coming  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  least  able  to  meet 
it.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  debts  were  unavoidably  contracted ;  and  when  there 
was  a  general  demand  for  money,  it  was  not  possible  that  any  positive  law  could 
keep  the  rate  of  interest  low.  Whether  the  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
fixed  its  yearly  rate  at  one-twelfth  of  the  principal,  was  actually  repealed,  or  only 
disregarded  by  common  consent,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  re-enacting  that  rate*  a 
few  years  later  is  a  proof  that  at  this  period  it  was  not  observed  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  the  principal"  of  debts  was  sometimes  paid  many  times 
over  in  interest  before  they  were  of  five  years'  standing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  details  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  towards  insolvent  debtors ; 
they  have  been  already  noticed ;  but  as  the  distress  was  far  g^reater  now  than  at 
any  former  time,  this  severity  must  have  been  more  extensively  felt  than  ever : 
every  patrician  house  was  become  a  private  jail ;  but  a  jail  in  which  the  pris- 
oners were  kept  to  hard  labor  for  the  jailer's  benefit,  or  were,  at  his  caprice, 
loaded  with  irons  and  subjected  to  the  lash. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  in  its  mildest  form,  and  amidst  the  manifold  money 
Anrmrauooi  of  (heir  ^"u^wctions  of  a  grsat  commerclal  country,  in  which  the  debtor 
wSyfaSTparthour  must  oftcu  be  payinff  the  penalty  of  his  own  imprudence,  is  yet 
"""  beginning  to  shock  the  feelings  of  modem  times,  as  being  liable  to 

the  evil  of  confounding  together  misfortune  and  crime.  How  then  should  we 
regsM  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  commons,  whose  debts  were  incurred  by  no 


^  The  period,  aooording  to  Kiebnhr^s  chro-  of  the  hUl  towards  the  Fonim,  where  the 

&olog7,  was  one  of  eighteen  years,  from  865  to  mains  of  the  Tabularium  still  exist. 

888:  according  to  the  common  chronology,  it  The  "sazum  quadratum**  of  the  Roman  wri- 

lastcd  twenty-three  years,  from  865  to  888.  ters,  is  the  "  Stointnr'  of  the  German  geolo- 

^  livy,  VI.  4.    **  Capitoliom  sazo  quadrate  gists ;  the  "  Tufii  litoide^'  of  Brooohi :  it  is  a 

substructum  est.''    This  most  mean  that  where  volcanic  conglomerate,  found  in  Rome  itself, 

the  cliff  had  been  proved  to  be  accessible,  and  and  is  tibe  stone  employed  in  the  Goaca. 

thus  have  been  more  or  less  of  an  inclined  plane,  *  ^vy,  VII.  16. 

it  was  so  built  up  with  laive  blocks  of  stone  as  **  Livy,  VI.  14.    '*  Multiplid  jam  sorte  ezso- 

to  enlarge  the  upper  surrace  of  the  hHl,  and  lutA,  mei^ntibus  semper  sortem  usuris."  This 

make  it  perpendicular  with  the  bottom  of  it.  is  said  of  the  year  870,  only  five  years  after  ths 

Similar  substructions  have  enlai^ged  the  surface  Gaulish  invasion. 
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fault  of  their  own,  but  were  the  oonsequence  of  an  oyerwhebxiing  national  calam* 
ity,  and  of  the  want  of  oonaideration  shown  by  the  government  for  their  state  of 
distress  ?  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  seyeritj  of  the  law  in  itself  seems -even 
now  to  have  excited  no  complaint ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  tribunes  extended 
their  protection  to  the  multitude  of  innocent  debtors  who  were  daily  dragged  oft 
to  labor  amongst  slaves  in  their  creditor's  workhouse ;  what  excitea  general  dis- 
content was>  in  the  first  place,  the  high  rate  of  interest  exacted  by  the  patricians, 
who  thus  seemed  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the  general  misery ;  and  next  the 
harshness  of  obli^ng  the  commons  to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  the  public  service^ 
while  the  state's  domain  land,  the  natural  resource  in  extraordinary  national  emer- 
gencies, was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  fmd  whilst  the  taxation 
itself  was  highly  arbitrary,  being  regulated  according  to  an  old  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens,"  and  making  no  allowance  for  the  enormous  losses  which 
had  since  so  greatly  reduced  its  amount.  Above  all,  there  was  the  intolerable 
suspicion  that  the  ;.taxes  thus  hardly  wrung  from  the  people  were  corruptly  em* 
healed :  a  tax  had  been  imposed  to  replace  twofold  the  treasures  borrowed  from 
the  temples  to  ppqrchase  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  whispered**  that 
this  money,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  gods,  was  secretly  kept  back  by  the 
patricians  for  their  own  use. 

Thus  the  evils  ot  the  times  and  the  public  irritation  were  great ;  but  before 
they  found  their  true  and  wholesome  remedy,  they  gave  occasion  h.  w>,ii^  mom*  i». 
to  one  of  those  false  shows  of  relief,  which  only  aggravate  the  dis-  ZS^^S^JT^Slrii 
ease.  M.  Manlius,.the  preserver  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  "»«»»«»•»*«• 
was  jealous  of  the  hi^h  reputation  of  Camillas,"  and  alienated  from  the  patricians 
generally,  because  his  share  of  the  high  offices  of  the  commonwealth  was  not 
such  as  his  merits  claimed.  Thus  he  was  ready  to  feel  indignant  at  the  sever- 
ities practised  against  the  debtors ;  and  his  better  feelings  siao,  the  loftiness  of 
his  nature,  and  his  sympathy  with  brave  men,  were  all  shocked  by  the  scenes 
which  he  daily  witnessed.  One  day '^.  he  saw  a  centurion,  who  had  served  with 
him,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  distinguished  soldier,  now  dragged  through  the 
Forum  on  his  way  to  his  creditor's  worknouse.  He  hastened  up,  protested  against 
the  indignity,  and  himself  paid  the  debt  on  the  spot,  and  reaeemed  the  debtor. 
The  gratitude  and  the  popularity  which  this  act  won  for  him,  excited  him  to  go 
on  in  the  same  course :  he  sold  by  public  auction  the  most  valuable"  part  of  his 
landed  property,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  see  a  fellow-citizen  made  a 
bondsman  for  debt,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  relieving  him.  So  well  did 
he  fulfil  this  promise  that  he  was  said  to  have  advanced  money  to  no  fewer  than 
four  himdred  debtors,  without  requiring  any  interest  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  thus 
to  have  discharged  their  debts,  and  sav^  them  from  bondage.  Such  generosity  ob- 
tamed  for  him  the  imbounded  affection  of  the  people ;  he  was  called  the  **  Father 
of  the  Commons ;"  and  his  house  in  the  Capitc4  was  always  beset  by  a  multitude 
of  dtizens,  to  whom  he  spoke  of  the  cruelty  of  their  creditors,  and  of  their  fraud 
and  sacrilege  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the  money  paid  by  the  people  to  re- 
place the  treasures  borrowed  from  the  gods  for  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol. 

A  dictator  had  been"  already  appointed  early  in  the  year,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  employing  him  agiunst  the  Yolscians  abroad,  and,  if  need  should  be, 
against  the  attempts  of  Manlius  at  home.     The  office  had  been  conferred  on  A. 

^  See  Niebnhr,  VoL  II.  p.  875.  conquered  only  eleTen  years  before.    Bat  the 

"  livy,  VI.  14.  Ager  Veiens  oame  down  to  the  Hber,  and  por- 

"  lAyjf  VI.  11.    Plntaroh,  Camillas,  86.  tions  of  it  may  have  been  conquered  in  earlier 

**  Uvy,  VI.  14.    One  is  rather  too  much  re-  wan,  or  even  in  the  earlier  yearsi  of  the  final 

minded  nere  of  the  story  of  the  brave  old  oen-  war.    The  ftmdus  in  question  was^  probably,  a 

terioD,  whose  hard  neage  from  his  creditors  ex-  **  possessio,"  or  a  portion  of  the  aonudn  land 

•ited  such  a  tninnlt  in  the  year  of  Borne  259. —  held  by  occupation  ;   but  snch  estates  were 

ftn  livT,  II.  2S.  bought  and  sold  amongst  individuals  as  if  they 

*  *'Fandana  in  Veienti,"  says  livy,  "caput  were  property,  subject  always  to  the  chance  ot 

patrimonii."    It  could  hardly,  then,  have  been  their  being  reclaimed  by  the  state. 

a  part  of  the  Veientian  territoiy  which  had  been  **  I^vy,  VI.  11« 
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RisamuttoupnetiM*.  Cornelius  C088US,  perhaps  the  same  person  wlio,  m  his  consulship, 
StiSSSf^'tiS  eight-and-twenty  years  Wore,  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  mur- 
anddMik.  (igp  Qf  2^  Postumius  by  his  soldiers;  and  he  was  now  recalled 

from  the  field  to  check  the  apprehended  sedition.  He  summoned  Manlius*^ 
before  him,  called  upon  him  to  prove  his  charge  of  the  embezzlement  of  the 
sacred  money,  and  on  his  failing  to  do  so  threw  him  into  prison.  This  seems  to 
have  been  merely  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  arresting  dangerous  individuals, 
and  so  stopping  their  plans  for  a  season,  which  is  granted  to,  or  assumed  by,  all 
governments  in  perilous  times ;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  imprisonment 
of  Manlius  did  not  expire  with  the  tierm  of  the  dictator's  office,  but  continued  till 
the  senate,  fearing,  it  is  sud,  that  he  would  be  released  by  force,  passed  a  vote 
to  restore  him  to  his  liberty.  This  might  seem  to  have  been  an  act  of  weakness,  yet 
the  event  allows  us  to  attribute  it  to  a  wise  policy ;  for  Manlius,  when  released, 
indulged  in  language  more  violent  than  ever,  and  at  last,  if  we  can  rightly  inter- 
pret" the  doubtfm  language  of  the  annalists,  the  assemblages  at  his  house 
assumed  a  more  threatening  character ;  and  the  Capitol  was  occupied  by  him  and 
his  followers  as  a  stronghold  in  defiance  of  the  government,  as  it  was  many  years 
afterwards  by  the  tribune  L.  Satuminus.  That  his  motives  were  not  pure,  and 
that  his  purposes  were  treasonable,  seems  evident  from  several  circumstances. 
He  did  not  unite  with  the  tribunes,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  commons,  nor  con- 
cert with  them  any  definite  measure  for  the  redress  of  the  exbting  evils.  This 
makes  a  wide  distinction  between  hun  and  the  several  honest  popular  leaders  who, 
on  other  occasions,  had  opposed  the  aristocracy.  Yolero,  Terentilius,  Duillius, 
Icilius,  Canuleius,  and  Trebonius,  had  each  come  forward  witb  some  distinct 
measure  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end ;  but  of  Manlius  we  hear  nothing 
but  that  he  exercised  great  liberality  towards  distressed  individuals,  and  so  ac- 
quired an  immense  popularity ;  that  he  excited  the  passions  of  the  people  by 
vague  charges  and  invectives  against  the  aristocracy  ;  and  that  he  occupied  the 
Capitol  with  a  multitude  of  his  partisans.  It  marks  also  the  character  of  his 
proceedings,  that  the  tribunes,  forgetting  the  just  grievances  of  their  order,  joined 
the  patricians  against  him  ;  and  that  Q.  Publilius,'*  whose  kumlj  was  surpassed 
by  none  in  its  hereditary  zeal  for  the  true  liberties  of  the  commons,  came  forward 
to  impeach  him  of  high  treason.  What  follows  is  told  with  some  variations,  and 
the  real  details  cannot  be  recovered.  According  to  the  common  account,  Man- 
lius submitted  to  take  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martins.  I 
have  already  shown  how  much  even  the  greatest  criminals  had  to  hope  from  the 
uncertainty  of  such  a  tribunal ;  how  much  weight  was  given  to  matters  foreign  to 
the  question  at  issue ;  how  a  strong  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
judges  might  overpower  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  If  even 
the  decemvir  Appius  had  thought  his  acquittal  by  the  centuries  not  impossible, 
how  much  more  might  Manlius  expect  from  them  a  favorable  sentence  ?  Nor 
was  his  hope  deceived.  When  he  appeared  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  he  brought 
forward  four  hundred  debtors*^  whom  he  had  relieved  from  bondage ;  he  exhib- 
ited the  spoils  of  thurty  enemies  whom  he  had  slam  in  personal  combat ;  he  showed 
forty  honorary  rewards  which  he  had  at  various  times  received  from  his  generals 
in  war ;  and  amongst  these,  eight  of  those  wreaths  of  oak,  the  famous  civic  crowns, 
which  were  given  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  batUe.  He  produced, 
besides,  some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  thus  saved,  living  witnesses  of  his 
services,  whose  tears  aojl  entreaties  in  behalf  of  their  preserver  might  strike  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them.    Finally,  he  bared  his  own  breast,  covered  with 

^  Livy,  VI.  16.  ••  livy,  VI.  19.     ThiB  PubliUua  was  of  th« 

**  '*  Benatos  de  Beoessione  in  domnm  priv»-  same  fitmily  with  Publiliut  Yolero,  and  was  the 

tarn  plebis,  .  .  .  agitat.*'— livy,  VI.  19.    The  dictator  FublilioB  Philo  who  passed  the  famous 

word  *'seoe8sio"  is  either  an  ezag^ration  or  popular  laws  which  bear  his  name  some  years 

denotes  a  positive  act  of  insurrection,  or,  to  afterwards. — ^Liyy,  VUL  12. 

speak  more  strictly,  of  a  withdrawal  of  allegiance  **  Livy,  VI.  SO. 
from  the  existing  government. 
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honorable  scars ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  Capitol,  which  rose  immediately  aboTO 
the  Field  of  Mars,  he  implored  the  aid  of  those  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
saved  from  barbarian  pollution,  and  bade  the  people  to  look  at  the  Capitol,  and 
then  give  their  judgment.  The  tribunes  saw  that  the  centuries,  thus  excited, 
woold  never  find  him  guilty ;  and  the  trial  was  adjourned,'^  not  to  be  brought 
forward  again  before  the  same  tribunal.  Yet  how  he  was  prevented  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  centuries  from  the  sentence  of  any  other  court  that  might  have 
condemned  him,  does  not  appear.  Nothing  more  is  known  with  certainty  than 
that  Manlius  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor ;  the  very  mannei'*  of  his  execution, 
as  well  as  the  authority  by  which  he  was  condenmed,  are  variously  reported. 
AH  agree,  however,**  that  his  house  was  levelled  with  the  ground ;  that  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  any  one  from  henceforth  to  reside  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Capitol ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Manlian  ffens  shared  so  deeply  in  the 
general  sense  of  his  guilt,  as  to  make  it  a  rule  of  tneir  house,  that  no  Manlius 
should  ever  hereafter  receive  the  prsenomen  of  Marcus. 

After  this  ill-omened  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  their  power  was,  as  usual, 
only  the  more  confirmed.    For  four  yearn  the  distress  went  on  unrmm  aiiirtji:  tki 


increasing,  till  the  tribunes  of  the  year's 75  (we  do  not  know  their  tolS!!*!!  bTM^vS 
names)  ventured  to  make  a  stand*^  in  behalf  of  their  constituents.  *^<»™""^ 
Censors  had  been  appointed  in  this  year,  to  take  a  new  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  citizens ;  but  one  of  them  having  died,  and  it  bemg  accounted  unlucKy  to 
fill  up  the  place  of  a  deceased  censor,  ms  colleague  went  out  of  office.  Two  cen- 
sors were  then  elected,  but  the  augurs  pronounced  their  election  invalid,  and  they 
also  refflgned  without  doing  any  business ;  after  which  a  religious  objection  was 
made  to  any  third  election,  as  if  the  gods  had  manifested  it  to  be  their  will  that 
there  should  be  no  censors  that  year.  This  so  provoked  the  tribunes,  that  when 
it  was  proposed  to  call  the  legions  into  the  fiela  against  the  people  of  Praeneste, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  opposition  practisea  by  the  tribunes  in 
the  preceding  century^  and  protected  every  citizen  in  refusing  to  enlist ;  nay,  they 
went  still  further,  and  declared  that  they  would  once  for  all  redress  the  existing 
grievances,  by  forbidding  any  debtor  to  be  fi^ven  over  to  his  creditor's  power  by 
Uie  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  And  though  they  did  not  persevere  in  their  pui- 
pose,  for  the  PrflBnestines,**  by  a  sudden  inroad  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Bome» 
mrnished  an  excuse  for  the  ap^intment  of  a  dictator,  and  made  the  war  seem  a 
matter  of  paramount  necessity,  yet  the  tribunes  withdrew  their  opposition  only 
on  some  compromise ;  and  at  the  ensuing  election  of  military  tribunes,  three  out 
of  six  were,  tor  the  first  tune  since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  chosen  from  among  the 
plebeians. 

This  apparently  brought  some  relief  for  the  following  year ;  but  at  the  end  of 
it  onlv  one^  plebeian  was  elected  amongst  the  military  tribunes ;   tm,     hmiftiwm 
and  the  year  377  was  only  marked  by  disappointment  of  all  the  •'•".""•«i"«»i- 
hopes  of  the  commons,  and  an  actual  increase  of  their  burdens.    Censors  were 


**  Any  objection  of  a  rel^ions  kind  on  the  Uo  enemy.    Farther,  what  wee  the  '^conoiliom 

put  of  the  anflprB,  or  a  notice  "that  it  thnn-  poptQi/'  and  where  waa  the  "Lucue  Peteli- 

«nd.''  was  aiUBfiient  to  break  np  the  oomitia.  nna  f  for  the  present  readinjB^  of  "  Porta  No- 

C  Bamrins  was  saved  from  condemnation  hj  a  mentana"  in  the  editions  of  lavy,  is  a  mere  oor- 

sadden  sdyoomment  produced  by  the  act  or  L.  rection  of  Nardini,  and  not  to  m  admitted ;  in- 

MetaDiis,  who  tore  down  the  standard  hoisted  asmnch  as  there  was  no  Porta  Nomentana  before 

(mthfiJaaioolnm.andthi]s,aoeordingtoanold  the  enlaivementofthe  walls  by  Anrelian.  Then 

cDstom,  obliged  the  oomitia  to  separate.  there  is  we  eorions  storr  recorded  by  Dion  Caa^ 

*  liry,  and  moat  other  writers,  say  that  he  sios,  and  which  Niebonr  prefers  as  the  most 

vas  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.    Comelios  authentic  of  all  the  acoonnts.    The  question  is 

Nepos  related  that  he  was  sooui^d  to  death. —  too  long  to  be  discussed  here :  I  have  thrown 

Bee  Gellius,  XVH.  21,  f  24.    A^an^  some  said^  it  ther^ore  into  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

that  he  was  condemned  by  a  "  concilium  popu-  *"  Liyj*  VI.  20.  Plutarch,  Camillus,  86.  Anc- 

V  held  in  the  Peteline  ffrove  without  thePorta  tor.  de  YiriB  illnstr.  in  Manlio.    Dion  CasaiiWi 

Fliimentaut ;  others  said  that  he  was  condemned  Fragm.  Peiresc.  x 

by  the  duumviri,  or  two  judges  created,  accord-  ••  livy,  VI.  27. 

mg  to  the  old  law  ascribed  to  the  times  of  the  "  livy,  VI.  28. 

bogs,  for  the  purpote  of  trying  him  as  a  pub*  **  Livy,  VL  81. 
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again  elected,  but  a  war  with  tbe  Yolscians  was  made  a  pretence  for  postponing 
the  census ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although  th^  censors  could  not  find  oppor- 
tunity for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  a  part  of  the  city  wall ;"  and  to  defray  the  expense  of 
this  work,  additional  taxes  were  imposed.    Accordingly,  in  this  and  the  following 

year,  the  amoimt  of  debt  in  the  state  continued  to  increase,  and 
the  number  of  insolvent  debtors  condemned  to  bondage  was 
greatly  multiplied ;  while  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  Latins 
and  Yolscians,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  between  the  latter  and 
Rome,**  relieved  the  patricians  from  any  immediate  pressure  of  foreign  warfare, 
and  thus  deprived  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  of  its  most  effectual  weapon. 

From  this  apparently  nopeless  condition  there  sprung  up  suddenly  a  prospect 
Bat4«iiT«T«iM  i..iwi.  of  deliverance.  Again  we  have  conflicting  traditions,  idle  stories, 
witiiat>MiiBg,atii«d.  an^i  party  exaggerations  in  the  place  of  history.  But  the  result 
of  the  great  struggle  is  certain,  whatever  obscurity  hangs  over  the  details.  And 
L.  Sextius  and  C.  Licinius,  thoiigh  we  cannot  gmn  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them 
as  individuals,  yet  deserve  to  be  recorded  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  and  equal  law,  inasmuch  as  they  brought  forward 
and  carried  the  Licinian  laws. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  UaNIAN  IiAWS.~8TS-M4. 


an  point  precis,  on  to  repose  qoiiad  il  est  atteint**— BASAxrai,  Tableau  de  la  LitUratiire  Fran^aiM 
pendant  le  DiznuitUme  Si^e. 

Six  patrician  military  tribunes^  had  been  elected  at  the  comitia  for  the  year 
878,  and  had  entered  on  their  office  on  the  first  of  July.  The  coalition  between 
the  Latins  and  Yolscians,  which  had  been  so  dangerous  to  Rome,  was  dissolved 
in  this  same  summer,  and  the  Yolscians  of  Antium  made  a  separate  peace.'  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  the  commons  seemed  to  have  utterly  lost  heart ;  the  patricians 
were  all  powerful  at  home,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  favor  them  equalljr 
abroad :  the  cause,  in  short,  appeared  so  hopeless  that  the  more  eminent  men 
amongst  the  commons  were  aiscouraged  from  coming  forward  as  candidates, 
even  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  co^imons ;  the  tribune's  power,  they  thought, 
would  merely  expose  themselves  to  odium,  while  it  would  be  unable  to  effect  any 
good.  Thus  the  elderly  men,  who  generally  held  the  tribuneship,  now  abandoned 
the  helm  in  despair,  and  younger  men,  who  would  have  given  wwjr  to  their  higher 
claims  under  other  obcumstances,  now  found  themselves  called  upon  to  come 

•»  Livy,  VI*  83.  on  that  very  spot,  Satricnm,  which  *h6yhadcon- 

"  Livy,  VI.  88.  quered  in  the  war  now  before  ub,  and  wmcn 

-. »  Livy,  VI.  82.  they  must  have  retained,  therefore,  at  the  P«ace 

■  li^,  VI.  88.    But  they  conld  scarcely  have  of  878.    See  Livy,  VH.  27.    Bat  a  sUte  wmcn 

made  an  absolute  surrender,  "  deditio,"  of  their  retiuns  even  its  conquests  at  the  end  ot  ^^»r 

eity  and  territory ;  for  we  hear  of  them  agnun  in  not  likely  to  make  at  that  same  tune  an  aosiu 

tittle  more  than  twenty  yean,  as  an  indepen-  surrender  of  its  own  dty  and  territory* 
dent  and  sovereign  people ;  planting  a  colony       '  Livy,  VL  84. 
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forward,  and  brought  -with  them  strength  and  spirits  better  fitted  for  times  so 
perilous.  At  the  election  in  December,  C.  Licimus  Stolo^  a  member  of  one  of 
the  richest^  and  most-distmgnished  families  amongst  the  commons,  and  a  man  in 
the  full  v^or  of  life,  obtain^  a  place  amongst  the  ten  tribunes,  and  L.  Sextius,  a 
jouDg  man  of  an  active  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  a  personal  friend  of  licinius,  was 
elected  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Could  we  look  into  the  private  history  of  these  times,  we  should  find,  no  doubt, 
amongst  the  Roman  patricians,  as  amonirst  the  members  of  all  aris-  . 

^  *        *       «  /  ^^  %         m  •  Sons  of  tlM  patrielaa* 

tocracies,  a  certain  number  of  persons,  who,  from  vanous  motives,  •>•  frToimu*  to  um 
are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  their  own  order.  By  some  of  these, 
Licinius  and  Sextius  were,  we  may  be  sure,  encouraged  and  supported;  the 
Licinian  £un3y  had  repeatedly  intermarried  with  patricians :'  the  tnbune  himself 
was  married  to  a  Fabia,  and  others  of  his  name  had  been  similarly  connected 
with  the  Kanlii  and  the  Comelii.  With  all  the  advantages  then  of  wealth  and 
eonneotion  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  commoner,  Licinius  came  forward  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  his  order,  and  to  secure  their  rights  for  the  time  to  come. 
He  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  in  conjunction  with  L.  Sextius, 
three  separate  laws.*  The  first  provided  a  strong  remedy  for  the  jh*  wbonet  propo* 
great  actual  evil,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  debt.  It  enacted,  ""  ^^^  uototaiiteir* 
that  whatever  had  been  already  paid  in  interest  should  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  prmcipal;*  and  ^at  the  debt  thus  reduced  should  .be  discharged 
in  three  years,  in  three  equal  instalments.  The  second  bill  was  intended  to  save 
the  conraions,  when  their  debts  were  once  relieved,  from  the  necessity  of  running 
into  debt  again.  It  proposed  therefore  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens  by  giv* 
bg  them  grants  of  land  out  of  the  domain,  or  ager  publicus ;  and  in  order  to 
have  land  enough  available  for  this  purpose,  it  restrained  the  right  of  the  occu- 
pation, by  enacting  that  no  man  should  occupy  more  than  five  hundred  jugera 
of  the  public  land  in  tillage,'  nor  feed  more  than  a  hundred  oxen  and  five  hun- 
dred sheep  on  those  portions  of  it  which  were  left  in  pasture.  The  third  bill 
was  dictated  by  the  consciousness  that  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  neither  se- 
cure in  itself,  nor  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  noble  mind,  without  bemg  united 
with  a  certain  portion  of  political  power.  The  commons,  as  an  order,  must  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  the  honors  of  their  country  must  be  laid 
(^)en  to  them ;  they  must  have  an  opportunity  of  bequeathmg  nobifity  to  their 
children.  The  institution  of  the  military  tribuneship  was,  in  itself,  an  afifront  to 
the  commons :  it  was  only  because  it  was  so  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  consulship, 
that  it  had  been  made  nominally  accessible  to  them.  The  bill  of  Licinius,  accord- 
ingly, did  away  with  the  military  tribuneship,  and  restored  the  consulship.^  That 
Terj  image  of  the  ancient  royalty,  with  all  its  sacredness  and  display  of  sovereign 
state,  was  to  be  open  to  the  commons  no  less  than  to  the  patricians.     But  expe- 

*  This  appears  from  what  ia  related  of  him       *  livy,  YI.  8^. 

ifterwards,  that  the  amount  of  public  land  in  *  ^*  Ut  dedacto  eo  de  eapite  quod  nanriB  per- 

Us  ocenpi^on  exceeded  the  meaenre  of  500  nomeratam  esset,  id  quod  snpereaset  triennio 

'W^  which  had  been  iixed  by  his  own  law.  nqolB  portionibna  persolveretor." — ^livy,  VI. 

KTebahr  obeervea  ako  that  this  wealth  of  the  86. 

Lidnian  fiunily  continned  to  the  latest  period  of  '  "  Ne  quia  plos  quinffenta  jugera  agri  pos- 

the  repubUc,  as  ia  shown  bj  the  immense  riches  sideret."    If  we  remember  the  Icffal  definition 

of&L  licinius  Crasaus.  of  possessio,  quioquid  apprehenoimus   ccgua 

*  The  laclnius  who  was  a  military  tribune  in  proprietas  ad  noa  non  pertmet,  aut  neo  potest 
the  year  866  was  a  brother  of  Cn.  Cornelius ;  pertinere.  hoc  posaessionem  apellamns/'  JOe 
and  the  Licinius  who  was  master  of  the  horse-  Verbor.  Signifleat. }  16  (Digest.  Lib.  L.  tit.  xvL), 
men  in  88^-8  waa  related  to  the  dictator  of  that  we  shall  see  that  it  was  needless  to  add  **  pub- 
jear,  P.  Manliua.     Livy,  V.  12,  VI.  89.    If  hi  lid"  to  "  agri,"  because  the  onlj  land  which 


— ^ ...^  .„«  fiunily  of  the  Lidnii.  it  shows  which  might  be  fed  on  the  public  pasture  land, 

no  leas  the  high  eminence  of  the  lidnii  and  see  Appian,  de  Bell.  (Svil.  I.  8. 

their  intimacy  with  the  noblest  patzidan  houses,  *  "lie  tribnnorum  militum  eomitia  flerenti 

irhea  even  a  ComoUns  would  not  scruple  to  be-  oonsulumqne  utique  alter  ez  plebe  crearetur.*'** 

come  thdr  adopted  son.  liTy,  V L  86. 
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rience  had  shown  that  it  was  not  enough  to  throw  it  open  merely ;  one  place 
must  be  secured  to  the  commons  by  law,  or  the  influence  of  the  patricians  at  the 
comitia  would  forever  exclude  them  from  it.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that 
one,  at  least,  of  the  two  consuls  should  of  necessity  be  elected  from  the  commons. 
This  last  law  requires  no  explanation ;  and  the  second,  since  Niebnhr  has 
oprntianoftheentem  clearcd  up  tho  wholc  subject  of  the  agrarian  laws,  is  equally  intel- 
o(^bior«d<«it«r.  ligible.  The  first,  however,  involves  in  it  some  difficulty;  for  if 
the  rate  of  interest  had  been  high,  and  a  debt  had  been  of  long  standing,  the 
sum  paid  in  interest  would  not  only  have  equalled,  but  must,  in  some  instances, 
have  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  principal ;  so  that  the  creditor,  far 
from  having  any  thing  more  to  receive,  would  rather  have  had  something  to  re- 
fund. To  explain  this,  Niebuhr  observes,  that  debts  were  ordinarily  settled  at 
the  end  of  one  year ;  and  that  if  a  debtor  could  not  then  pay,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  money  of  a  new  creditor  to  discharge  the  principal  and  inter* 
est  of  his  first  account ;  a  proceeding  which,  from  its  frequency,  nad  a  particu- 
lar name,  "  Yersura.''^^  That  a  speedy  settlement  of  debts  was  the  ordinaty 
practice,  may  indeed  be  collected  from  the  clause  in  this  very  licinian  law  itself, 
which  required  the  whole  debt  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  already  paid 
interest  to  be  discharged  within  three  years ;  and  if  the  practice  of  versura  was 
often  repeated,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  debtor  would  have  paid  his  original 
debt  many  times  over  in  interest,  although  not  under  that  name :  a  part  of  the 
principal  of  every  new  debt  being,  in  fact,  the  interest  of  the  preceding  one. 
otill,  as  the  distress  had  now  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  there  must  have  been  many 
who  could  not  have  gone  on  so  long  upon  this  system  ;  the  amount  of  their  debt 
must  have  so  exceeded  all  their  possible  means  of  payment,  that  no  new  creditor 
could  have  been  found  to  advance  them  the  money  to  discharge  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  could  the  debtor  do  but  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  term,  on  failing  to  redeem  himself,  submit  to  be  given  over  as  a  bond- 
man to  his  creditor ;  or  else  try  to  procure  a  further  respite  by  offering  an  exor- 
bitant rate  of  interest  ?  In  this  latter  case  the  interest  so  paid  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  principal,  and  thus  it  would  happen  that 
there  would  be  a  very  small  balance  left  for  the  creditor  still  to  receive.  But 
such  cases  would  be  very  few :  in  most  instances,  when  a  man's  credit  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  could  no  longer  practice  the  system  of  borrowing  from  a  new 
creditor  to  pay  his  old  one,  he  would  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  being 
still  insolvent,  would,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  become  his  creditor's  bond- 
man. Then  whilst  the  debtor  was  giving  his  creditor  all  the  benefit  of  his  labor, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  went  on  accumulating  also ;  and 
thus,  after  he  had  remained  some  years  in  bondage,  he  might  be  redeemed  by 
the  mere  payment  of  his  original  debt,  from  which  there  would  be  deducted  only 
that  interest  which  he  had  paid  before  he  had  been  consigned  to  his  creditor's 
power.  But  what  we  should  most  desire  would  be,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  great 
mass  of  debtors,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  had  thus  been  re- 
duced to  slavery.  Was  there  any  limit  of  time  beyond  which  they  could  not  be 
redeemed?  or,  if  the  debt  were  never  paid,  did  they  or  their  posterity  ever 
recover  their  freedom  ?"    Are  we,  in  'short,  to  believe  that  many  families  of  the 

*  Festos,  or  rather  PanliiB,  in  "  Versura."  ffem  habet ;"  that  is,  he  could  not  be  killed  bj 

"^  There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  Qnino-  his  master,  nor  treated  by  him  abaolntelj  athia 

tiliau,  VII.  8,  %  27,  which  enters  mto  the  dif-  discretion,  bat  might  daim  the  protection  of 

ferences  between  the  condition  of  a  slave  and  the  law  liKe  a  freeman ;  again,  he  could  inherit 

that  of  one  who  was  "addictus^*  or  jB^ven  over  property  and  acquire  property,  which  a  slavo 

to  his  creditor  into  bondage.    But  it  does  not  could  not  do.    '^Tribum  habet"  is  remarkable, 

specially  touch  t^e  questions  which  Ihaye  sug-  because  it  implies  that  the  addictus^  did  not 

gested.     Some  paits  of  it,  however,  are  re-  undergo  either  the  maxima  or  media  capitis 

markable.     "Act  servum  nullfi  lex  perUnet:  deminutio;  he  could  not  loee  his  rights  of  dti- 

addictusleff em  habet.    Propria  liberiqusB  nemo  senship  if  he  retained  his  tribe.    But  were  these 

habet  nisi  nber,  pnenomen,  nomen,  cognomen,  riji^hts  in  abeyance,  as  the  fiither's  power  over 

tribum ;  habet  neo  addictus."    **  Adcuctns  le-  his  cMdren  was  suspended  so  long  as  he  was 
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BomaQ  commons,  during  this  period,  were  finally  lost  to  their  country  as  free 
citizens  ;  or  was  there  any  mitigation  of  the  extreme  rigor  of  their  fate,  and  did 
the  slave-debtor  erer  recover  his  personal  liberty  by  consenting  to  become  the 
client  of  his  master  ?  These  are  questions  to  which,  I  beUeve,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  satisfactory  answers.. 

To  retaro,  however,  to  our  narrative ;  the  promulgation  of  the  three  Licinian 
bills  provoked,  as  was  natural,  the  most  determined  opposition  on  _ 
the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  Again  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  m  •wetton  of  wnu  aa- 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  the  great  object  of  the  patricians  was  ^ 
to  prevent  the  bills  from  being  passed  there.  Some  of  the  tribunes  were  attached 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  these  were  persuaded  to  interpose  their  negative," 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  bills  to  the  people,  and  thus  to  stop  them  from  ever 
being  put  to  the  vote.  Licinius  and  Sextius,  thus  baifled,  ana  bemg  unable  to 
proceed  with  their  measures  directly,  determined  to  retaliate  by  obstructing,  in 
like  mamier,  the  course  of  their  opponents.  When  the  month  of  July  arrived, 
and  the  military  tribunes  for  the  last  year  went  out  of  office,  Licinius  and  Sex- 
tius forbade  the  election  of  any  successors  to  them ;  they  would  allow  no  curule 
magistrates  to  be  appomted ;  and  they  with  the  sediles  of  the  commons  remained 
for  a  time  the  only  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

But  that  this  time  continued  for  five  years,  according  to  the  common  report  of 
the  Roman  Fasti  and  historians,  is  a  thing  altogether  incredible."  ^^  tku  nm.  of  mt. 
An  anarchy  of  Bye  years ;  so  long  a  period  of  the  most  extreme  po-  ehy  du  noi  iMt  fcTsn 
litical  excitement,  nay,  of  the  greatest  extremities  of  revolutionary  ^*^ 
violence ;  the  water  boiling,  as  it  were,  with  such  intensity,  and  yet  never  boiling 

a  prisoner  in  th«  hands  of  the  enemy,  hut  re-  It  is  to  he  ohserved,  that  ahout  forty  years  af- 
toziied  to  him  aa  soon  aa  he  came  home  ?  or  oan  terwards  we  still  find  the  conBtdar  year  spoken 
we  aappose  that  they  contlnaed  to  exist,  and  of  as  b^miing  on  the  iRt  of  July  (livy,  YIXT. 
that  a  creditor  mi^ht  drive  his  addicti  into  the  20),  which  requires  us  to  suppose  either  that 
Forum  to  give  their  votes  aa  he  should  require,  one  whole  year  passed  without  military  trih- 
and  that  aooh  votes  were  legal !  or  would  this  unes,  and  that  tue  elections  were  not  again 
he  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  ofBcer  delayed ;  or  that  in  the  course  of  the  five  years' 
who  presided  ^t  the  comitia  exercised  his  dis'  struggle,  the  elections  were  each  year  delayed 
cretion   in   objecting   to  them  whenever  he  for  a  time,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 
thoui^t  proper,  or  receiving  them  if  it  suited  time  lost  in  the  several  years,  when  added  to- 
the  interests  of  his  party?  gether,  amounted  to  just  a  year  in  all,  or,  final* 
"  Liyy,  VI.  86.  ly,  we  must  believe  that  there  was  no  period  of 
'^  It  is  utterlv  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real  anarchy  at  all ;  that  the  tribunes  every  year 
diTonology  of  this  period.  The  story  of  the  five  threatened  to  stop  the  elections,  but  allowed 
years'  anarchy  arose  probably  from  an  exagger-  them,  from  consideration  for  the  public  service, 
ated  interpretation  of  some  expressions  in  the  to  be  held  as  usual,  stipulating,  perhaps,  for 
annalists,  **  that  for  five  years  the  tribunes  went  the  election  of  certain  individuals  known  to  be 
on  obstructing  the  elections,"  meaning,  that  either  favorable  to  their  claims,  or,  at  least,  not 
whilst  the  contest  lasted,  this  was  their  weap-  violently  adverse  to  them.     Boighesi  thinks 
OD,  which  they  used  from  time  to  time,  and  that  one  college  of  military  tribunes  haa  been 
never  relinquished  it  without  stipulating  for  omitted  bv  livy  in  the  year  preceding  the  be- 
some  conceasion  in  turn.    Afterwards,  when  ginning  of  the  anarchy,  and  he  has  restored  it, 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been  fixed  partly  from  IHodorus,  and  partly  from  oomeo- 
to  the  2d  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  this  ture.    Thus  he  places  the  election  of  L.  Bex- 
was  assumed  as  certain,  the  existence  of  the  five  tins  as  the  first  plebeian  consul,  exactly  four- 
Tears'  anarchy  was  no  longer  questioned.    The  and-twent;|r  years   after  the  invasion  of  the 
^asti.  Capitolini  aeknowl^lge  them  as  well  as  Oauls.  Striking  out  the  five  years  of  pretended 
livy ;  so  idso  does  Dionysius,  for  he  speaks  of  anarchy,  the  consulship  of  L.  Sextius  siUs  nine- 
the  ten  years'  tribunesbip  of  Lidnius.    (XIV.  teen  years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls, 
22.  Fraffm.  Mai.)    And  Folybius  implies  them,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  chronology  or 
where  he  gives  the  dates  of  the  several  inva-  Diodorus,  when  his  confhsions  have  been  cor- 
nous  of  the  Gauls,  II.  18.    The  later  writers,  rected,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  brought  to  ita 
such  as  Eutropius,  Cassidorus,  and  Bufus  Fes-  true  date,  acoording  to  his  system,  that  is,  to- 
toB,  make  the  anarchy  to  have  lasted  for  four  the  third  year  of  the  99th  OlympiadL.    It  agrees 
Te«ts.    So  also  does  Zonaras ;  but  then  these  also  with  the  statement  of  Orosius^  III.  1,  4 ; 
loor  years  are  with  him  the  whole  period  of  the  and  this  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
Etraegle,  for  he  makes  them  to  be  followed  im-  truth  at  which  I  think  it  is  possible  to  arrive  ;. 
meiUKtely  by  the  dictatorship  of  Camillus,  and  namely,  to  fix  the  consulship  of  L.  Sextius  in 
the  pretended  Gaulish  invasion.  They  are  then  the.2ayear  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  which  is  the 
the  years  which,  in  the  common  Fasti,  follow  date  ofthe  battle  of  Mantinea,  ana  of  the  death 
the  five  pretended  years  of  anarchy ;  ana  which  of  Epaminondas,  868-2,  b.  o. 
•n  marked  by  four  colleges  of  military  tribunes. 

16  ^ 
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over ;  a  knot  so  perplexing,  which  none  untied,  and  yet  none  were  tempted  tc 
cut ;  a  livelong  strife,  neither  pacified  by  any  compromise,  nor  exasperated  into 
open  violence,  requires  far  better  testimony  than  that  of  the  Roman  annalist 
removeifl  two  hundred  years  from  the  period  of  the  struggle,  te  mduce  us  to 
admit  it  as  historical.  What  would  have  become  of  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, if  for  five  years  the  supreme  courts  of  law  had  been  closed,  and  the  praetor's 
or  prcetorian  tribune's  judgment-seat  so  long  left  empty  ?  Where  was  the  rest- 
less enmity  of  the  Latins,  who^  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  pretended  anarchy, 
are  described  as  so  relentless  in  their  hostilities,  and  who  again  appear  in  arma 
as  soon  as  it  is  over  ?  Unless  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle  were  very  differ- 
ent from  all  the  representations  of  them  which  have  reached  our  times,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  Fasti,  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Orosius,  have  preserved 
the  truer  account  of  these  disputes ;  that  one  year  at  the  most,  perhaps  even 
that  not  continuously,  but  at  different  intervals,  was  passed  without  curule  ma- 
gistrates ;  that  the  consulship  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  is  to  be  placed  not 
twenty-four  but  nineteen  years  only  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

The  length  of  the  struggle,  even  when  reduced  in  all  from  ten  years  to  five,  is 
Mniterytriboimagidii  sufficicutly  mcmorable.  The  tribunes  had  prevented  the  election 
***^**^  of  any  curule  magistrates ;   whether  this  state  of  things  really 

lasted  for  a  whole  year,  or  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  ; 
but  it  was  ended  by  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Latins  on  the  old  allies  of  Rome,  the  people 
of  Tusculum  ;*^  the  call  for  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Tusculans  could  not  be  resisted ; 
the  tribunes  withdrew  their  veto,  and  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  military  trib- 
unes were  duly  held;  but  care  was  taken  that  only  moderate  men,  or  men 
friendly  to  the  popular  cause,  should  be  chosen ;  there  were  two  Valerii,  the 
very  name  of  whose  house  was  an  assurance  to  the  commons,  and  a  third  tribune 
was  Ser.  Sulpicius,  connected  by  marriage  with  C.  Licinius,  and  with  his  patrician 
supporter,  M.  Fabius.  After  aJl,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  the  soldiers  for 
the  legions  without  much  opposition,  nor  probably  without  some  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  that  the  military  tribunes  should  not,  like  M.  Postumins, 
abuse  their  power  by  visiting  on  their  soldiers  in  the  field  the  political  offences 
4>f  the  commons  at  Rome.  When  the  army  did  at  last  march,  Tusculum  was 
relieved,  and  Yelitrse,  which  had  been  foremost  in  the  attack  upon  it,  was  beaeged 
in  its  turn ;  but  the  sieee  was  not  speedily  ended,  and  the  year  came  to  a  close 
before  the  place  was  reduced. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  cause  was  gaining  ground :  amongst  the  new  military 
tribunes  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,''  the  father-in-law  of  Licinius, 
tiM  and  the  zealous  supporter  of  his  bills,  an  advantage  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  danger  threatened  by  the  appointment  of 
two  zealous  members  of  the  aristocratical  party.  These  were  A.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
who  had  been  named  dictator  some  years  before  to  oppose  the  designs  of  M.  Man- 
lius,  and  Q.  Qmnctius  Cincinnatus,  of  the  house  of  that  Cincinnatus,  who,  in  his  con- 
sulship, had  proposed  to  repeal  the  laws  passed  in  favor  of  the  commons  at  Rome, 
by  the  votes  of  his  soldiers,  in  an  assembly  to  be  held  in  the  field  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  who  in  his  dictatorship  had  defended  the  murder 
of  Sp.  Mffilius.  Besides,  the  patrician  interest  lq  the  college  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker ;  not  only  were  Licinius  and 
Sextius  continually  re-elected,  but  three  others  of  their  colleagues,  it  is  said,  now 
espoused  their  cause^  and  the  remaining  five,  who  had  still  pledged  their  veto  to 
the  patricians,  so  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  position  as  to  be  obliged  to  lower 
their  tone :  their  veto  now  professed  only  to  suspend  the  discussion  of  the  bills, 
and  not  to  forbid  it  altogether :  "  A  large  proportion  of  the  people,""  they  said, 
**  were  engaged  in  foreign  service  at  Yelitrse :  so' great  a  question  must  be  decided 
in  a  full  assembly;  till,  therefore,  the  legions  should  return  home,  the  bills  must 

"  Livy,  VI.  8«.  ■  livy,  VL  86.  »  livy,  VL  M. 
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not  be  bronglit  forward.**  In  such  contests  as  these,  delay  is  an  advantage  to 
the  resisting  party  when  the  assailants  are  not  keen  in  their  attack,  so  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  divert  them  from  it  by  exhausting  their  patience ;  but  when  they 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  flood  gathers  into  a  stronger  head  the  lonorer  it  is 
opposed,  and  breaks  in  at  last  more  overwhelmingly.  So  Licinius  finding  hik 
three  bills  thus  pertinaciously  resisted,  now  proceeded  to  add  to  them  a  fourth," 
enacting  that  the  two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  superseded  for 
the  future  by  a  commission  of  ten,  and  that  these  ten  should  be  chosen  alike 
from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons.  The  notion  of  a  plebeian  consul  was 
most  objected  to  on  religious  grounds ;  a  plebeian,  it  was  said,  could  not  take  the 
auspices,  because  his  order  could  exercise  no  oflBce  connected  with  the  service  of 
the  gods.  Licinius  resolved  to  destroy  this  objection  most  effectually,  by  attack- 
ing the  religious  exclusion  itself.  So  far  was  he  from  allowing  that  a  plebeian 
could  not  be  consul  because  he  could  not  be  a  priest,  that  he  claimed  for  his 
order  a  share  in  the  priestly  offices  as  such ;  he  required  a  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  service  of  the  gods  might  be  directed,  and  the'r  pleasure  made 
known,  by  plebeian  ministers  as  rightfully  as  by  patricians.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
had  another  and  more  immediate  object ;  in  seasons  of  extreme  public  danger,  it 
was  usual  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  keepers  of  them  reported  the 
answer  which  they  found  applicable  to  the  emergency.  Licinius  might  fear  th&t 
this  oracle,  if  left  solely  in  the  keeping  of  his  adversaries,  might  be  unfairly  tarn- 
pered  with ;  and  its  answers  shaped  according  to  their  interests.  It  was  thus 
especially  desirable  that  some  of  the  commons  should  be  made  acqusainted  with 
their  contents,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  forgery. 

New  military  tribunes,"  it  is  said,  came  into  office  before  the  army  came  home 
from  Velitrae.  This  would  be  equally  true  whether  we  suppose  m.  ounniu.  aod  p. 
that  the  soldiers  came  home  to  the  harvest  in  July  and  August,  *****^  <uetoio«. 
or  remained  in  the  field  till  the  close  of  the  autumn.  Amongst  the  new  military 
tribunes  we  again  find  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and  also  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  a 
man  so  distinguished  that  he  had  already  filled  the  same  office  six  times  before.'* 
When  the  Licinian  bills  were  again  brought  forward,  the  popular  feeling  in  their 
favor  was  so  strong  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  tribunes  opposed  to  them 
would  find  it  impossible  to  persist  in  interposing  their  negative ;  the  patricians 
accordingly  had  recourse  to  their  last  expedient ;  it  was  pretended  that  the  war 
with  Velitrse  required  a  dictator,  and  then  Camillus,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
commons,  was  appointed  to  fill  that  office.  It  appears  that  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion* summoning  the  citizens  within  the  military  age  to  enlist  and  follow  him  to 
the  field ;  whether  his  object  was  any  thing  more  than  delay  must  remain  doubt- 
ful ;  but  his  edict  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  senate,  to  allay  the  storm, 
called  upon  him  to  resign  his  dictatorship.  The  Fasti  recorded,  that  P.  Manli'us 
Capitolinus  was  named  dictator  shortly  after,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  domestic  disturbances  ;**  no  record,  however,  remains  to  us  of  any 
thing  that  he  did  in  his  office ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  no 
violent  steps  against  the  commons,  for  one  branch  of  the  Licinian  family  were 
his  relations,  and  from  them  he  chose  C.  Licimus  Calvus,  though  a  plebeian,  to 
be  his  master  of  the  horsemen.  As  if  to  show  still  further  that  the  contest  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  bill"  relating  to  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 

{>assed  before  the  end  of  this  year ;  but  the  other  three  were  still  delayed  a  little 
on^er.  Every  nerve  was,  doubtless,  strained  by  the  patricians  'o  preserve  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship,  and  this  was  naturally  tht.  point  to  which 

"  lavj,  VL  87.  jrarcfXovtfv.-— OamiUnB,  89.     And  so  the  Fasti 

"  livy,  VL  88.  Capitolinl ;  for  the  be^ning  of  the  lino  may 


such  a  proclamation,  VI.  88.     Bat  PIntarch    sA.^' 

■peaks  01  it  aa  actniiDy  issned,  ir^o/ypa^c  araartas       "  ^vj,  VI.  42. 
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the  mass  of  the  commons  attached  the  least  importance,  while  they  eagerly 
desired  to  pass  the  other  two  hills,  relating  to  the  puhlic  land,  and  to  the  debts. 
But  the  tribunes,  being  well  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  being  anxious,  on  personal 
as  well  as  public  grounds,  to  secure  the  great  p(»nt  of  an  equal  share  of  the 
highest  magistracies,  had  resolved  only  to  bring  forward  the  three  bills  together, 
to  be  altogether  either  accepted  or  rejected.  The  more  violent"  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  remonstrated  with  hjrpocritical  indignation  against  the  arrogance 
of  the  tribunes,  in  thus  dictating  to  the  commons ;  and  against  their  selfishness, 
in  refusing  to  bring  forward  bills  for  the  good  of  their  whole  order  without  stipu- 
lating at  the  same  time  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition.  But  licimus, 
trustm^  that  the  people  would  have  the  sense  to  reject  the  pretended  sympathy 
of  their  worst  enemies,  persevered  in  his  purpose ;  and  told  the  commons  in 
homely  language,**  "  that  they  must  be  content  to  eat  if  they  wished  to  drink*' 

There  is  nothing  viler  than  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  vulgar  of  an  aristoc- 
ob  what  pouMb  tiM  racy  >  wo  cannot  sympathize  with  mere  pride  and  selfishness,  with 
ta^'^^U!^  A«'&  ^^^  iiiere  desire  of  keeping  the  eood  things  of  life  to  themselves, 
dniMibai;.  y^^Y^  ^Yie  grasping  monopoly  of  honors  and  power  without  noble- 

ness of  mind  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  either.  All  can  conceive  from  what 
motive,  with  what  temper,  and  in  what  language,  the  coarser  spirits  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party^  opposed  the  Licinian  bills.  But  in  all  the  imcorrupted  aristoc- 
racies of  tne  ancient  world,  there  was  another  and  a  very  different  element  also ; 
there  were  men  who  opposed  the  advance  of  the  popiuar  party  on  the  highest 
and  purest  principles ;  who  regarded  it  as  leading,  in  the  end,  to  a  general  law- 
lessness, to  a  contempt  for  the  institutions  and  moral  feeHngs  of  men,  and  to  a 
disbelief  in  the  providence  of  the  gods.  Such  men  must  have  existed  amongst 
the  Roman  patncians ;  and  their  views  are  well  deserving  of  the  notice  of  pos* 
terity.  When  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  in  hb  seventh  military  tribuneship 
opposed  Liciniua  and  Sextius  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  he  might  have  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  something  like  the  following  language,  and  the  soberest 
and  wisest  of  the  commons  themselves  would  have  been  touched  with  a  fore- 
boding fear,  while  they  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  it  was  partly  just : — ^ 

"  I  know,  Quiretes,  that  ye  account  as  an  enemy  to  your  order  whoever  will 
BpMdi  or  Act.  omm-  ^ot  agreo  to  the  passing  of  these  three  ordinances  proposed  by 
liw  M>higiaMrii.  jQ,^  tribunes,  Cains  Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius.  And  it  may  be 
that  some  who  have  spoken  against  them,  are,  in  truth,  not  greatly  your  well- 
wishers  ;  so  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  your  ill  opinion  of  these  should  reach  also  to 
others  who  may  appear  to  be  treading  in  their  steps.  But  I  stand  here  before 
you  as  one  who  has  been  now,  for  the  seventh  time,  chosen  by  you  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers ; — six  times  have  ye  tried  me  before,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  if  ye  had  ever  found  me  to  be  your  enemy,  it  had  been  ill  done  in  you  to 
have  tried  me  yet  again  this  seventh  time.  But  if  ye  have  believed  me  to  have 
sought  your  good  in  times  past,  even  believe  this  same  thing  of  me  now,  though 


*  See  the  langnage  whioh  livy  has  pnt  into  on  the  view  of  hnnum  aflUzs  which  I  have  fl»- 
the  month  of  Appios  CSaudios,  Yl.  iO,  41.  cribed  to  Ser.  Malnffinensis.    And  this  view  is 

**  Elwt»»,^(  eM  ip  xtouv  ti  /ij^  ^dyouv.    Dion  exceedingly  deaervuig  of  notice,  because  it  so 

Oassins,  Fragm.  Peireso.  88,  as  oorreoted  by  strongly  mnstrates  one  of  the  great  usee  of  the 

Beimar.  Christian  revelation ;  namely,  that  it  provides 

*  I  am  fiur  from  wishing  to  introdaoe  into  a  fixed  moral  standard  independently  or  human 
history  the  practice  of  writii^flctitioiis  speeches,  law,  and  therefore  allows  human  law  to  be  al- 
as a  mere  variety  npon  the  nanative,  or  an  oo-  tered  as  Qironmstances  may  require,  without 
casion  for  displaying  the  eloquence  of  the  his-  the  danger  of  destroying  thereby  the  greatest 
torian.  Bat  when  the  peculiar  views  of  any  sanction  of  human  conduct  I  hiave  not,  tbao^ 
party  or  time  reauire  to  be  represented,  it  seems  put  modem  aivuments  into  the  moutn  of  a 
to  me  better  to  do  this  dramatically,  by  mi^dng  Boman  of  the  fourth  oentuiy  of  Borne;  but  I 

one  of  the  characters  of  the  story  express  them  have  made  him  deliver  arguments  not  only 

s~  *!._  -a_x ^i-__  ^_  _^-^ ^ — •  ^,^.1.  __f^t^  m^__-  i.-_„  |j^^  which  wereiin* 

whidi  are  so  charao 

w ..  ^  ^  ^.^«wwj  M  u»,  WMM*  WAV  «/v»««A  wvxwMv  vA  «uw«u»  «u«.«.,  „Aa!t  ttej  could  DOt  b« 

ptut  of  the  opposition  to  the  advance  of  popular  repeated  now  without  aosurdity. 
prindples  in  the  ancient  world  was  grcmnded 
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I  may  speak  that  which  in  the  present  disposition  of  your  minds  ye  may  per* 
chance  not  willingly  hear. 

**Now,  as  regarding  the  ordinances  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors,  and  for 
restraining  the  occupation  of  the  public  land,  I  could  be  well  content  that  the^ 
should  pass.  I  know  that  ye  have  borne  much,  and  not  through  any  fault  of 
yours  ;  and  if  any  peaceable  way  can  be  found  out  whereby  ye  may  have  relief, 
it  will  be  more  welcome  to  no  man  than  to  me.  I  like  not  tne  taking  of  usury, 
and  I  think  that  ye  may  well  be  lightened  of  some  part  of  the  burden  of  your 
taxes  by  our  turning  the  fruits  of  the  public  land  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  if  ye  ask  me.  Why  then  dost  thou  oppose  these  ordinances  ?  I 
must  truly  bid  you  go  to  your  tribunes,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  demand  of  them 
your  answer.**  They  can  tell  you  that  they  will  not  suffer  me  to  give  my  vote 
for  these  ordinances,  nor  will  they  suffer  you  to  have  your  will.  For  they  have 
said  that  these  ordinances  shall  not  have  otur  votes,  neither  yours  nor  mine,  unless 
we  will  vote  also  for  a  third  ordinance,  which  they  have  bound  to  them  so  closely, 
as  that  none,  they  say,  shall  tear  them  asunder.  Now,  as  touching  this  third 
ordinance,  Quirites,  I  will  deal  honestly  with  you :  there  is  not  the  thing  in  all 
the  world  so  precious  or  so  terrible  as  shall  move  me,  either  for  love  or  for  fear, 
to  grive  my  vote  in  its  behalf. 

**  What  is  there,  then,  ye  will  say  to  me,  in  this  third  ordinance  which  thou  so 
mblikest  ?  I  will  answer  you  in  few  words.  I  mislike  the  changing  of  the  laws 
of  our  fathers,  especially  when  these  laws  have  respect  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Many  things,  I  know,  are  ordered  wisely  for  one  generation,  which,  not- 
withstanding, are  by  another  generation  no  less  wisely  ordered  otherwise.  There 
is  room  in  human  affiurs  for  change ;  there  is  room  also  for  unchangeableness. 
And  where  shall  we  seek  for  that  which  is  unchangeable,  but  in  those  great  laws 
which  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  commonwealth ;  most  of  all  in  those  which, 
having  to  do  with  the  immortal  gods,  should  be  also  themselves  immortal.  Now 
it  belongs  to  these  laws  that  the  office  of  consul,*'  which  is  as  it  were  the  shadow 
of  the  majesty  of  Jove  himself,  should  be  held  only  by  men  of  the  houses  of  the 
patricians.  Ye  ktiow  how  that  none  but  the  patricians  may  take  any  office  of 
priesthood  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  nor  interpret  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  augury.  For  the  gods  bein?  themselves  many,  have  set  also  upon 
earth  many  races  of  men  and  many  orders ;  and  one  race  may  not  take  to  itself 
the  law  of  another  race,  nor  one  order  the  law  of  another  order.  Each  has  its 
own  law,  which  was  given  to  it  from  the  beginning;  and  if  we  change  these  the 
whole  world  will  1^  full  of  confusion.  It  is  our  Doast"  that  we  Romans  have 
greater  power  over  our  children  than  the  men  of  any  tiher  nation :  with  us  the 
son  is  ever,  so  long  as  he  lives,  subject  to  his  father  s  will,  except  his  father  be 
pleased  to  give  him  his  freedom.  Now,  if  a  son  were  to  ask  why  he  shoidd  not, 
when  he  is  come  to  full  age,  be  free  from  his  father's  authority,  what  answer 
should  we  give  than  this,  that  the  law  of  the  Romans  gave  to  fathers  this  power 
over  their  children,  that  to  this  law  he  had  been  bom,  as  surely  as  to  those  other 
laws  of  his  nature  which  appointed  him  to  be  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast,  but  a 
man.     These  laws  are  not  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday ;  we  know  of  no  time  when 

"  This  attack  on  the  tribnnea  for  their  re-  ments  used  against  the  Cannleian  bills,  IV.  IM, 
taatl  to  separate  the  three  bills  fW>m  each  other  and  again  in  the  speech  of  Appius  aj^ainst  the 
is  put  bv  Liivy  into  the  month  of  Appius  Olan-  licinian  bills,  VI.  41.  The  principle  implied  in 
di^s.  ^^  ^-  ^^  wonld,  of  oonrse,  oe  pressed  this  aigament  is  not  to  be  found  in  l/vy,  but 
by  all  the  opponents  of  the  measures ;  and  it  is  is  important  to  be  stated,  because  it  is  as  char- 
too  much  to  expect  that  even  the  best  of  the  actenstio  of  polytheism,  as  the  opposite  prin- 
aristocratkal  party  would  have  scrupled  to  avail  dple,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God,  except 
themselves  of  it,  although  they  would  have  so  iar  as  their  own  conduct  creates  a  (Uffer- 
dwelt  on  this  point  in  a  verjr  different  manner  ence  between  them,  is  characteristio  of  Chris- 
fiom  their  more  violent  associates.  tianlt^. 

"  The  Teligioos  argument,  that  a  plebeian  "  ^^Fere  enim  null!  alii  sunt  homines,  qui 

eonld  not  be  created  consul  without  proftaa-  talem  in  iilios  suos  habent  pote«tatem  qualem 

tion,  is  to  be  fonnd  twice  in  Livy,  in  the  aigu-  noa  habemus.*' — Oaius,  Institut.  I.  S  65. 
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they  have  not  been :  may  neither  we  nor  our  children  erer  see  that  time  when 
they  shall  have  ceased  to  be ! 

''But  if  the  mere  will  of  the  men  of  this  generation  can  set  aside  these  laws  * 
if,  breaking  through  that  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us,  we  elect  foi 
consuls  those  whom  the  gods  allow  not ;  see  what  will  be  the  end.  Within  these 
fifteen  years  four  tribes  of  strangers  have  been  added  to  the  commons  of  this 
city.  Ye  know,  also,  that  many  enfranchised  slaves,  men  with  no  race,  with  no 
law,  I  had  well-nigh  said  with  no  gods,  are,  from  time  to  time,  enrolled  amongst 
our  citizens.  If  all  these  are  admitted  into  our  commonwealth,  to  become  Bo- 
mans,  and  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  it  is  well.  But  if  we  may 
alt^r  these  laws ;  if  strangers  come  among  us  not  to  receive  our  custom,  but  to 
give  us  theirs,  what  thing  is  there  so  surely  fixed  in  o.ir  state,  that  it  shall  not  be 
torn  up  at  our  fancy  ?  what  law  will  be  left  for  us  to  follow,  save  the  law  of  our 
own  fancies  ?  Truly,  if  the  gods  had  sent  down  one  from  heaven  to  declare  to  us 
their  will ;  if,  as  our  own  laws  were  written  by  the,  decemvirs  upon  the  twelve 
tables,  so  there  were  any  tables  to  be  found  on  which  the  gods  had  writtoi  their 
laws  for  all  mankind,  then  we  might  change  our  own  laws  as  we  would,  and  the 
law  of  the  gods  would  still  be  a  guide  for  us.  But  as  the  gods  speak  to  us,  and 
will  speak  only  through  the  laws^  of  our  fathers,  if  we  once  dare  to  cast  these 
aside,  there  is  no  stay  or  rest  for  us  any  more ;  we  must  wander  in  confusion  forever. 

"  Nor  is  it  a  little  thing  that  by  breaking  throi^h  the  law  of  our  fathers,  and 
choosing  men  of  the  commons  for  consuls,  we  shall  declare  that  riches^  are  to  be 
honored  above  that  rule  of  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us.  Riches,  even 
now,  can  do  much  for  their  possessor,  but  they  cannot  raise  him  beyond  the 
order  in  which  he  was  bom ;  they  cannot  buy  for  him — shame  were  it  if  they 
could ! — the  sovereign  state  of  the  consulship,  nor  the  right  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome.  But  once  let  a  plebeian  be  consul,  and  riches  will  be  the 
only  god  which  we  shall  all  worship.  For  then  he  who  has  money  wiU  need  no 
other  help  to  raise  him  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest  And  then  we  may 
suffer  such  an  evil  as  that  which  is  now  pressing  upon  the  cities  of  the  Greeks 
m  the  great  island  of  Sicily.  There  may  arise  a  man  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people  with  much  craft  and  great  riches,  and  make  himself  what  the  Oreeka 
call  a  tyrant.''  Ye  scarcely  know  what  the  name  means ;  a  vile  person  seiang 
upon  the  state  and  power  of  a  king,  trampling  upon  all  law,  confounding  all 
order,  persecuting  the  noble  and  good,  encouragmg  the  evil,  robbing  the  rich, 
insulting  the  poor,  living  for  himself  alone"  and  for  his  own  desires,  neither 
fearing  the  gods,  nor  r^arding  men.  This  is  the  curse  with  which  the  gods 
have  fitly  pimished  other  people  for  desiring  freedom  more  than  the  law  of  their 
fathers  gave  them.  May  we  never  comnut  the  like  folly  to  bring  upon  ourselves 
such  a  punishment  1 

**  Therefore,  Quirites,  unless  your  tribunes  can  find  for  us  another  law  of  the 
gods  to  guide  us  in  the  place  of  that  law  which  they  are  destroying,  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  that  ordinance  which  they  are  so  zealously  calling  upon  us  to  pass.  Not 
because  I  am  proud,  not  because  I  love  not  the  conunons,  but  because,  above  all 
things  else  on  earth,  I  love  and  honor  law ;  and  if  we  pull  down  law  and  exalt** 

*  Tof  c  ijmri^t  inSf  iti  wottiv  I)  vtfi  Bvatas  ^  rtpi  the  increafiing  honor  paid  to  riohes  in  compari* 

xpoydvav  Bspawtlas  9  ircp)  iKXov  rtvd;  tQv  rotoirMv,  Bon  with  tibe  dedimng   estimation  of  noble 

,  .  ,  ^  Hv6ta  vdfuf  x6\Msivaiptt  iroioVvras  sbatfius  birth. 

av  TowTi'.— Xenophon,    Memorab.    I.  8,  §    1.  "  Thucyd.  I.  18.    Awantrfpas  H  yiyvofiivnt 

Compare  the  lan^age  of  Arohidamns,  and  of  r9( '  EXKdlos  xal  r0y  xpn/i^ruv  r^y  ici^iv  In  |iiX- 

Cleon  in  Thncydides,  I.  84,  III.  87,  and  the  ar-  Xov  t  rf&rt^v  womni^ns  rH  iroXkd  rvfawiist  h 

ffument  against  any  alteration  in  the  laws  given  rat;  T6\t9i  KaBUrravro,  n$¥  xpovdiav  ftci^tfywr  yi« 

by  Aristotle  in  his  review  of  the  theoretical  yvouhnv. 

commonwealth  of  Hippodamus.    'O  yap  v6iios  "  Thucjd.  1. 17.    T)  if*  iavrHv  piivov  mopA- 

loX^v  ovicftlav  Ixd  ^pdf  rd  Tt(OtoOai^  vXi^y  vapil  t6  fit»ot,Urt  rd  vOfia  koI  is  t6  riv  IStov  ohcov  ai(u»  6i* 

mot.  roOro  i'  oh  ytyvsrai  d  ft^  did  j^p&nv  irX^Oos. —  icfaXtlas  8co¥  iitSvavro  jtuXtcra  ris  w^Xtif  45xavv.~« 

Politic.  II.  6.  Compere  the  description  of  a  tyrant  in  Hwodo- 

"  CompaziB  the  sentiments  of  Theognis  and  tus.  ill.  80,  and  V.  92. 

Pindar  on  this  point,  who  constantly  lament  "  This  is  what  Archidamns  and  Geon,  atnk- 
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our  own  will  in  the  place  of  it,  trutji,  and  modesty,  and  soberness,  and  all  virtm 
will  perish  from  amongst  us ;  and  falsehood,  and  insolence,  and  licentiousness^ 
and  all  other  wickedness  will  possess  us  wholly.  And  instead  of  that  greatei 
freedom  which  ye  long  for,  the  end  will  be  faction  and  civil  bloodshed,"*  and,  last 
of  all,  that  which  is  worse  than  all  the  rest,  a  lawless  tyranny." 

To  such  langoaee  as  this  the  tribunes  might  have  replied  by  denpng  that  its 
principle  was  applicable  to  the  particular  point  at  issue:  they  wbatwMtoiMMidfai 
might  have  urged  that  the  admission  of  the  commons  to  the  con-  ^ta'or*tb,6*i!e«^ 
suShip  was  not  against  the  original  and  imalterable  laws  of  the  B«r.  coneuui. 
Romans,  inasmuch  as  strangers  had  been  admitted  even  to  be  kings  at  Rome ; 
and  the  good  king  Servius,  whose  memory  was  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  peo- 
ple»  was,  according  to  one  tradition,  not  only  a  stranger  by  birth,  but  a  slave. 
And  further  they  might  have  answered,  that  the  law  of  intermarriage  between 
the  patricians  and  commons  was  a  breaking  down  of  the  distinction  of  orders,  and 
implied  that  there  was  no  such  difference  between  them  as  to  make  it  profane  in 
either  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  other.  But  as  to  the  principle  itself,  there 
is  no  doubt  that' it  did  contain  much  truth.  The  ancient  heathen  world  craved* 
what  all  men  must  crave,  an  authoritative  rule  of  conduct ;  and  not  finding  it 
elsewhere,  they  imagined  it  to  exist  in  the  fundamental  and  origiLal  laws  of  each 
particular  race  or  people.  To  destroy  this  sanction  without  having  any  thing  to 
substitute  in  its  place  was  deeply  perilous ;  and  reason  has  been  but  too  selaom 
possessed  of  power  sufficient  to  recommend  its  truths  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
by  their  own  sole  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  good  and  wise  men  could  not 
but  see  that  national  law  was  evidently,  in  many  cases,  directly  opposed  to  divine 
law  f*  and  that  obedience  and  respect  for  it  were  absolutely  injurious  to  men's 
moral  nature  ;  they  felt  sure,  moreover,  that  the  very  truth  was  discoverable  by 
man,  and  trusted  that  it  must  at  last  force  its  way  if  the  ground  were  but  cleared 
for  its  reception.  They  hoped,  besides,  as  was  the  case  with  Aristotle,  that  by 
gaining  the  ear  of  statesmen  they  might  see  a  system  of  national  education  estab- 
bshed,"  which  would  give  truth  all  the  power  of  habit ;  and  knowing  too  that 
universal  law,  that  if  man  does  not  grow  better  he  must  grow  worse,  and  that  to 
remain  absolutely  unchanged  is  impossible  ;  they  ventured  to  advance  towards  a 
higher  excellence,  even .  amidst  the  known  dangers  of  the  attempt,  in  the  faith 
that  God  would,  sooner  or  later,  point  out  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

The  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  long  struggle  are  even  more  obscure  than 
those  of  the  years  preceding  it.  P.  Manhus,*^  the  late  dictator  P.  Valerius,  who 
had  been  five  times  tribune  before,  two  Comelii,  Aulus  and  Marcus,  the  one  of 

mg  specimens  of  the  noUest  snd  vilest  advo-  tragedy  of  the  "Seven  Chiefs  who  warred  on 

catesof  an  anchanged  system,  as  opposed  to  one  Thebes*^  with  the  expression  of  the  opposite 

of  continnal  progress,  call  "  the  wishing  to  be  sentiment,  which  is  evidently  nttered  from  his  < 

wiser  than  the  laws."    Archidamos  boasts  that  heart.    Half  of  the  chorus  go  with  Antiffone  to 

the  Spartans  were  trained  inadivrtpov  rdv  v&mttv  bur^  Polynices  in  defiance  of  the  king^s  decree ; 

T9f  fnrt^^taf. — ^Thucyd.  I.  84.    Cleon  describes  urging  in  their  justification : — 
good  citizens  as  men  who  iv<rro9rrcf  r^  ij  ia9»  km  yif  ytvt^ 

Thu^d.  III.  87.  JAAor*  hatvtl  rd  iUata. 

"  So  Theognis,  But  the  other  half  follow  the  body  orEteodes, 

K^vc,  k4u  w6Xis  t^t '  USeiKa  Si  fiq  Hxp  ivipa  whose  ftmeral  was  sanctioned  by  the  law,  ez- 

EMvrrqpa  K«kfts  t0ptos  hutripiis*  claiming : — 

*Ek  Twy  yip  vrdait  icrl,  Kal  l/c^vAoi  0tfyo<  ^yjpfiv  *  hi^tU  6*  i/ta  rfl^*,  wnetp  rt  irtfAiS 

MffirvafiX'f  ^^ '^^'< /"^'v^f  ^^< '^o<-     89-51.  kuX  rh  iUawit  \vvtxtttvu. 

*  Hence  the  distmction  msisted  on  by  the  /iird  yhp  /tdtcapas  koI  Aids  lax^v 

philosophers  between  universal  and  mumcipal  iSs  Ka^/ie/wv  ^pv^c  irtfAiv 

kw,  between  natural  and  political  justice. — See  ^ij^  Varpavj^Mc,  ^^3*  AXXoSatOv 

Aristode,  Ethics,  V.  7,  Bhetoric,  1. 14.    Hence  xtf/ian  ^vrwy 

the  interest  of  the  story  of  Antiffone,  who  is  KaraxXw^fivat  rd  ftdXtcra. 

represented  as  breaking  the  law  of  her  country  "  Ethic.  Nioomach.  X.  9.    *Ex  i^/o«  H  iyoylti 

bcKsause  it  was  at  variance  with  the  law  of  the  SpO^t  rvxiiv  rpdt  iptrkw  xaAciriv,  uj)  hw6  roiwroit 

gods :  Sophocles  invests  her  character  with  all  rpa^hra  vdftois  .   .  .  iid  v6fi»is  iti  rtrdx^ai  r4» 

uiesacreaness  of  amartvr;  but.£Bchylus,  who  rpo^iiv  km  rd  hnnjit^itaTa  '  o^k  iarai  yip  Avr^fd 

more  entirely  identified  the  laws  of  the  land  with  nvi/iBii  y€v6it€va. 

the  highest  standard  of  human  virtue,  ends  his  ^  Livy,  VI.  42. 
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LMtedug*  ^  moitaiy  tl?e  family  of  Cossus,  the  other  of  that  of  the  Maluginenses ;  M.  Ge 
I^St  iStfteSL^i  ganius  Mac^wus,  and  L.  Yeturius,  fonned  the  last  college  of  mili- 
fha  pmtcniiip.  ^^  tHbunes  which  was  to  be  known  m  Rome.    Manlius  and  Vale- 

rius were  likely  to  favor  the  biUs ;  of  Yetnrins  we  know  little ;  but  the  two  Cor- 
nelii^  and  Geganius,  if  they  were  true  to  the  political  sentiments  of  their  families, 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  them.  But  the  story  of  this  year  is  again  pcr- 
plexe(Lby  an  alleged  dictatorship  of  M.  Oamillus,  and  a  pretended  inn^d  of  the 
Gauls  into  Latium.  It  is  said  that  an  alarm  of  an  approaching  invasion  from  the 
Gauls  led  to  the  appointment  of  Camillus ;  and  this  may  be  true ;  for  the  saiate 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  rumor  as  an  excuse  for  investing 
him  with  absolute  power ;  but  that  the  Gauls  really  did  invade  Latium  at  this 
lime,  and  were  defeated  by  Camillus  in  a  bloody  battle**  near  Alba,  seems  to  be 
merely  a  fabrication  of  the  memorials  of  the  house  of  the  Furii,  the  last  which 
6ccurs  in  the  story  of  Camillus,  and  not  the  least  scrupulous.  Setting  aside  this 
pretended  Gaulish  war,  the  annalists  merely  related,  that  after  most  violent  con- 
tests, the  Idcinian  bills  were  carried  ;^  this  must  have  taken  place  before  the  tribunes 
went  out  of  office  in  December ;  and  apparently  they  were  not  again  re-elected, 
as  if  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  battle  was  won.  But  when  the  comitia  for 
the  election  of  consuls  were  held,  according  to  the  new  law,  and  the  centuries 
had  chosen  L.  Sextius  to  be  the  first  plebeian  consul,  the  storm  broke  out  again 
with  more  violence  than  ever,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  curias  to  confirm  the 
election  and  invest  him  with  the  imperium.  No  particulars  are  recorded  of  the 
following  crisis ;  matters,  it  is  said,  came  almost  to  a  secession  of  the  commons, 
and  "  to  other  terrible  threats  of  civil  contentions  ;"^*  words  which  seem  to  mean 
that  the  secession  would  not  have  been  confined  to  mere  passive  resistance,  but 
would  have  led  to  an  actual  civil  war.  But  Camillus,  who  was  still,  it  is  said, 
dictator,  acted  on  this  occasion,  if  we  may  believe  any  story  of  which  he  is  the 
subject,  the  part  of  mediator ;  both  sides  made  some  concessions :  the  patricians 
wend  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  plebeian  consul ;  but  the  ordinary  judicial 
power  was  to  be  separated  from  the  consul's  office,  and  conferred  from  hence- 

"  The    two    Comelii    Haloginonses    were  ment  which  olearly  refers  to  it,  IV.  7,  and  it  ia 

Amonest  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  see-  implied,  I  think,  in  the  short  summary  of  flo- 

ond  deoemvirate,  one  of  them  being  actually  a  toa^  1. 18.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  no- 

colleogue  of  Ai)piu8  Claudius,  at  a  time  when  torious  falsehood  of  the  other  stories  of  Oanlish 

even  the  patricians  themselves  were  generallr  victories  gained  byCamillus ;  there  is  the  posi- 

disgusted  with  it;  and  a  Cornelius  Cossus  had  tive  statement  of  JPoIybius,  that  the  Gauls  did 

been  appointed  dictator  to  oppose  the  supposed  not  invade  Latium  again  ull  thirty  years  after 

designs  of  Manlius.    The  consulship  of  M.  Qe-  their  first  irruption ;  and  that  when  they  did 


patnoiani 

gan;  and  the  consuls  of  that  year  are  contrasted  Polyb.  II.  18.    There  is  also  the  statement  of 

with  those  of  the  year  preceding,  who  are  de-  Aristotle,  quoted  bv  Plutarch,  Camillus,  22.  and 

scribed  as  moderate  men,  not  much  inclined  to  agreeing  so  completely  with  Polvbius,  *^that 

either  party.  And  M.  Geaanius  was  one  of  those  Bome  was  delivered  fh>m  the  Gauls  by  Lu<nus ; 

censors  who  treated  the  dictator  Mam.  iBmilius  that  is,  by  Lucius  Camillus,  the  son  of  Mareus, 

abridi 


appointed  dictator  this  year,  "  rei  g^rundss  cau-  advantage.    Finally,  the  common  stories  of  thia 

sl,^'  that  is,  "  to  command  an  army  in  the  field,'*  pretended  war  are  at  variance  with  one  another, 

as  distinguished  fh>m  the  other  objects  for  some  placing  the  fiunous  combatofT.  Manlius 

which  a  dictator  was  sometimes  appointed,  with  tne  Gaulish  giant  in  this  year,  and  making 

such  as,  "  seditionis  sedandie  causi,"  "  comiti>  the  Gauls  advance  as  far  as  the  Anio ;  while 

orum  habendorum  causA,"  or  **clavi  figendi  others  laid  the  scene  of  Camillus*  victory  on  the 

eausA."    But  as  the  frannents  of  the  Fasti  are  Alban  Hills,  and  placed  the  combat  of  Manlius 

in  this  place  very  much  mutilated,  we  cannot  ten  years  later.    1  believe,  therefore,  that  the 

tell  whether  they  contained  any  mention  of  his  accounts  of  this  last  dictatorship  of  Camillus  ara 

victory  and  triumph   over  tne  Gauls  or  no.  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  those  of  his  pretended 

Probaoly,  however,  they  did,  for  the  story  seems  defeat  of  Brennus,  and  freeing  Bome  from  tha 

«o  have  established  itself  in  the  Boman  history  shame  of  paving  a  ransom, 

very  generally :  it  is  mentioned  by  livy,  by  *•  Livy,  VL  42. 

Plutarch,  by  I)ionysius  in  the  fh47ments  of  his  ^  "  Terribilesque  alias  minas  dvilium  oert»- 

14ith  book,  by  Zonaras,  by  Appian,  in  a  fhig-  minum." — ^Livy,  VI.  42. 


\ 
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forth  on  a  new  ma^trate,  wlio  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  who  being  ap- 
pointed without  a  colleague  was  not  to  be  called  consul  but  prsetor ;  a  title  of 
high  dignity,  which  had  been  anciently  borne  by  the  consuls,  and  expressed  par- 
ticularly their  supreme  power,  as  the  captains  or  leaders  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  first  person  who  filled  this  new  office^  was  Sp.  Camillus,  the  son  of  the  dic- 
tator ;  a  compliment  which  his  old  father  well  deserved,  if  the  last  public  act  of 
his  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years  was  the  reconciling  of  the  quarrels  of  his 
ooontrymen,  and  the  bringing  a  struggle  of  five  years  to  a  peaceful  and  happy 
termination. 

This  union  of  the  two  orders  was  acknowledged  also  in  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  republic.  A  temple^  was  built  on  the  Capitolme  Hill  f^MUm  or  th*  oa. 
looking  towanis  the  Forum,  and  dedicated  to  "  Concord ;"  and  a  >^^««"»«p- 
fourth  day  was  added  to  the  three  hitherto  devoted  to  thd  celebration  of  the  great 
or  Roman  games ;  as  if  to  signify  that  the  commons  were  from  henceforth  to 
take  their  place  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  side  of  the  three  old  pa- 
trician tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  To  preside  at  these  games, 
two  new  ma£pstrates  were  appointed  under  the  name  of  Curule  ^diles ;  and  these 
were  to  be  ^ected  in  alternate  years  from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons. 
Their  other  duties  and  powers  it  is  very  difficult  to  define ;  but  it  appears  that 
Uiey  exercised  for  a  time^  the  jurisdiction  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Qnaestores  Parricidii,  that  they  tried  criminals  for  various  offences,  and  if  theur 
sentence  were  appealed  against,  they  appeared  as  prosecutors  of  the  appellant 
before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 

Thus,  with  no  recorded  instance  of  bloodshed  committed  by  either  party,  the 
fire  years'  conflict  upon  the  Licinian  bills  was  happily  ended,  t^*  eo«pi«u«  or  th« 
From  this  time  forward  the  consulship  continued  without  inter-  *»«  •*»»••  ««*»»»««. 
mption  to  the  end  of  the  republic ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  to 
be  hereafter  noticed,  it  was  duly  shared  by  the  commons.  The  form  of  the  con- 
stitution, such  as  we  find  it  described  in  those  times  which  began  to  have  a  con- 
temporary literature,  was  now  in  its  leading  points  completed ;  but  many  years 
must  yet  elapse  before  we  can  do  more  than  trace  the  outline  of  institutions  and 
of  actions ;  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  times,  and  still  more  of  particular 
individuals,  must  yet,  for  another  century,  be  discerned  but  dimly. 

*  TAry^  VII.  1.  riod  of  the  empire  posBessed  even  the  "  impe- 

*  HataroK,  CamiUoB,  4S.    livy,  VI.  42.  riam."    Bavignr,  Geechichte  des  Som.  Beokts 
^  See  Niebohr,  Vol.  III.  i>.  42,  and  eeqq.    im  Mittelalt.    Vol.  I.  p.  86.    The  two  Scipios 

To  what  la  there  said,  it  may  Be  adaed  that  tne  of  the  llfbh  century,  wnoae  tombe  and  epitaphs 
title  .£dili8  was  oommon  amongst  the  magis-  have  been  preserved  to  ns,  have  their  soile- 
tmes  of  the  mnnicipia  and  colonies  at  a  Mer  ships  as  weU  as  their  censorshij^  and  consul- 
period  ;  that  we  meet  frequently,  in  inscriptions,  ships  recorded.  This  seems  to  imply  th«t  the 
with  the  title  "  iBdills  jnri  dicundo,"  that  the  office  then  was  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
ediles  in  the  munidpia  had  a  **  tribunal,"  or  when  Cicero  could  call  the  curule  .£dile  **  pinllo 
judgment-seat,  as  a  mark  of  their  high  dignity ;  amplius  qoam  privatus." — ^Verr*  Act.  L  IS. 
aoaas  Savigny  thinks,  they  in  the  earlier  fe- 
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Thb  first  plebeian  consulship  coincides,  as  nearly  as  the  chronology  can  be 
chi«iokc7  «r  tiM  u.  ascertained,  with  the  great  battle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  ot 
'''^  '***'  Epaminondas.    At  this  point  Xenophon  ended  his  Grecian  history ; 

and  as  the  writings  of  Theopompus  and  of  the  authors  who  followed  him  have 
not  been  preserved  to  us,  we  here  lose  the  line  of  contemporary  historians  in 
Greece,  after  having  enjoyed  their  guidance  during  a  period  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years.  More  than  that  length  of  time  must  still  elapse  before  we 
can  gain  the  assistance  of  a  contemporary  writer,  even  though  a  foreigner,  for 
any  part  of  the  history  of  Rome. 

But  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the  Greek  poets,  long  before  the  time  of 
coDtiMt  iMtwMii  our  Herodotus,  have  done  more  than  any  mere  annalists  could  have 
G^kTlSd  onh0  Si-  ^one  to  acquaint  us  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  that 
■MMMthiapMiod.  "w^hich  relates  to  a  people's  mental  powers  and  habits  of  thmking, 
so,  when  we  close  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon,  we  find  in  the  great  orators  and 
philosophers  of  the  next  half  century  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  regular  historians.  What  contemporary  record  of  mere  battles  and  sieges^ 
of  wars  and  factions,  could  afiford  such  fulness  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  state 
of  Greece,  in  all  points  that  are,  most  instructive,  as  we  derive  from  the  pam- 
phlets, as  they  may  be  called,  of  Isocrates,  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  moral 
and  political  treatises  of  Aristotle,  and  the  various  public  and  private  orations  of 
Isseus,  ^schines,  and  Demosthenes  ?  It  is  when  we  think  of  the  overflowing 
wealth  of  Greece,  that  we  feel  most  keenly  the  absolute  poverty  of  Rome.  The 
fifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  produced  neither  historian,  poet, 
orator,  nor  philosopher ;  its  whole  surviving  literature  consists  of  three  or  four 
lines  of  a  monumental  inscription,  and  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  the  date  of 
which  is  not,  however,  ascertained.  I  cannot  too  often  remind  the  reader  of  the 
total  want  of  all  materials  for  a  lively  picture  of  the  Roman  character  and  man- 
ners under  which  we  unavoidably  labor.  Still  we  are,  as  it  were,  working  our 
way  to  light;  the  greatness  of  Rome  is  beginning  to  unfold  itself;  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  Sammte  and  the  Latin  wars,  of  which  the  first  trained  the  Romans 
to  perfection  in  all  military  virtues,  by  opposinff  to  them  the  bravest  and  most 
unwearied  of  enemies ;  while  the  latter  consohdated  forever  the  mass  of  their 
power  near  home,  by  securing  to  them  the  aid  of  the  most  faithful  of  allies.  And 
the  great  domestic  struggles  are  almost  ended ;  what  required  direct  interference 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  remedied ;  it  must  be  left  for  time  to  complete  the 
union  of  the  two  orden  of  the  commonwealth,  now  that  they  have  been  freed 
from  those  positive  causes  of  iivitation  which  kept  them  so  long  not  only  dbtinct 
from  each  other,  but  at  enmity. 
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We  have  seen  the  licinian  bills  become  laws  of  the  land ;  we  have  next  to 
endeavor  to  trace  their  results ;  to  see  how  far  they  were  fauiy  u^od  ^  tkt  j^^j^ 
carried  mto  effect,  and  what  was  their  success  in  remedying  the  ^^*' 
evils  which  had  made  them  appear  to  be  necessary. 

I.  The  Licinian  law,  which  opened  the  consulship  to  the  commons,  was  regu- 
larly observed  during  a  period  of  eleven  years.^  After  that  time  i.  of  th*  i.w  mpMi 
the  patricians  ventured  to  disregard  it,  so  that  in  the  fifteen  fol-  toi*-«-»^P' 
lowinfiT  years,  down  to  the  great  Latin  war,  it  was  violated  six  or  seven  severai 
times?  But  after  the  Latin  war  it  was  observed  regularly,  and  we  can  only  find 
one  or  two  doubtful  instances  of  a  violation  of  it.  In  the  twenty  years  of  ple- 
beian consulship  which  occur  before  the  Latin  war,  there  appear,  however,  the 
names  of  only  eight  plebeian  families ;  the  Seztii,  the  Genucii,  the  Licinii,  the 
Pcetelii,  the  Popillii,  the  Plautii,  the  Marcii,  and  the  Decii :  two  of  these,  the 
Marcii'  and  the  Popillii,  enjoyed  the  consulship  four  times  each ;  the  Genucii^  and 
Plautii  obtained  it  three  times  each ;  the  Licinii  and  Poetelii  twice  each ;  and  the 
Seztii  and  Decii  once  each.  Of  the  individual  consuls  none  were  eminent,  ezcept 
M.  Popillius  Lsnas,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus ;  the  two  former 
were  each  four  times  elected  consul,  and  C.  Marcius  obtained  besides  the  offices 
of  dictator*  and  censor,  being  the  first  commoner  who  attained  to  either  of  them. 
The  fame  of  P.  Decius  has  been  still  greater,  and  more  enduring ;  his  self-devo- 
tioa  in  the  Latin  war  placed  him  in  the  fond  remembrance  of  his  countrymen  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  names  of  Roman  history,  and  from  that  time  forward 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  commoners  were  to  be  found  as  worthy  of  the  con- 
sulship as  the  proudest  and  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  the  Comelii. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Licinian  law  was  not  passed  till  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  ripe  for  it.  There  were  families  amongst  the  com-  mmnnMnnniiinma 
mons  fit  to  receive  the  highest  nobility ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  ^'"'•«*^««"«- 
so  sound  was  the  public  feeling,  that  we  read  of  no  mere  demagogue  raised  to 
the  consulship  as  the  reward  of  his  turbulence  and  faction ;  even  the  two  tribunes 
who  had  conducted  the  long  contest  with  the  patricians  were  each  only  once 
elected  consid,  and  none  of  the  other  plebeian  consuls  are  known  to  have  been 
tribunes  at  all.  No  constitutional  reform  could  be  more  happy  than  this ;  nothing 
could  be  more  just  or  more  salutary  than  to  open  the  honors  of  the  state  to  an 
order  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  capable  of  wielding  political  power,  but  retaining 
so  much  simplicity  and  soberness  of  mind  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  abusing  it. 

II.  It  has  ever  been  found  that  social  evils  are  far  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
such  as  are  merely  political.    It  waa  easier  to  adjust  the  political  i.  oruMAgnriMi 
relations  of  the  patricians  and  commons,  than  the  social  relations  ^*' 

of  the  great  and  the  humble,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor.  We  are  told  that  the 
agrarian  law  of  Licuuus  was  carried ;  but  what  amount  of  public  land  was  allotted 
under  it  to  the  poorer  commons  we  have  no  means  of  discovering.  Niebuhr  con- 
cludes from  a  passage  in  LaurenUus  Lydus,'  that  now  as  in  the  time  of  Ti.  Gracchus 

"  Iiv7,  Vn.  18.  •  He  was  dictator  in  899  (Livy,  VII.  17),  and 

'  That  ia  to  say,  in  the  year  400,  when  a  Sal-  oenaor  in  404  (Livy,  VII.  22). 

pidiiB  and  ValerinB  were  oonsnlB,  and  in  the  *  De  Magistratibus,  I.  85.    Efra  hi  rarratHav 

two  following  yean ;  again  in  404,  when  a  Sal*  avipxlav  iSvrr^ti  t6  mXlra/ia  *  koI  rd  Aec»)ir  rptis 

pidiu  and  a  Qoinctios  were  elected :  then  in  voftoOiras  xal  Sikuvt^s  npepXtiO^vai  9»bs  fifiaxP  wm- 

40e,  in  410,  and  lastly,  in  412.     This  woold  PWrntt  i*^  tAs  i/i0«>/ovf  ordecti.    Niebahr  thinka 

imonnt  to  seven  instances,  bat  in  the  year  401  that  this  is  taken  ft-om  Jnnius  Oracchanns.  and 

some  annals  made  a  plebeian,  M.  Popillias,  the  that  it  relates  to  the  period  immediately  follow- 


^.  ..M^^y^^MM,  ^^^.^  ^^  s^MMMj^  ^  wvv,  »    extraordinary  magifitratOB ^ 

408,  in   411,   and   418.     And    M.   Popillias  been  appointed  at  Borne ;  and  thas  after  men- 

lonas  was  consul  in  896,  in  899,  in  405,  and  in  tioning  the  famoas  decemvirs,  he  goes  on  to 

407.  speak  of  the  pontifices,  and  sediles,  as  being  in 

*  One  of  the  Genndan  fkmily  was  consol  in  some  sort  magistrates ;  and  then  he  names  the 

890,  892,  and  898.  and  a  Plaatlas  was  consol  in  military  tiibanes,  and  the  five  years'  anarchy, 

897,in408|  and  in  414.  as  another  anomalous  period;  and  lastly,  tha 
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a  commission  of  three  persons  was  appointed,  with  those  large  powers  ordinarily 
granted  to  a  Roman  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  ne\r 
agrarian  law,  and  that  Licinius  himself  was  one  of  these  commissioners,  which 
would  account  for  his  not  havmg  been  chosen  rather  than  Sextius  to  be  the  first 
plebeian  consul.    It  would  be  the  business  of  this  commission  to  take  away  all 

Sublic  land  occupied  by  any  individual  above  the  prescribed  amount  of  five  hun- 
red  jugera,  and  from  the  land  thus  become  disposable,  to  assign  portions  to  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  their  task  would  not  be  easy ;  for  attempts  of  every  sort 
would  be  made  to  defeat  or  to  evade  the  law :  land  which  haa  passed  by  pur- 
chase from  one  occupier  to  another,  and  which  had  been  possessed  without  dis- 
pute for  many  years,  would  acqmre,  even  in  the  eyes  of  unconcerned  persons, 
something  of  the  character  of  property ;  while  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  held 
it,  to  take  it  from  them  without  offering  them  any  compensation  was  no  better 
than  robbery.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  the  public  land  had  been  for  some 
time  past,  probably  since  the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Yeii,  permitted  to  the 
commons  as  well  as  to  the  patricians ;  so  that  the  occupiers  were  a  larger  and 
more  influential  body  of  men  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  commis- 
sioners must  have  found  it  proportionably  hard  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Thus,  although  we  are  told^  that  the  patricians  and  commons,  when  the  law 
Duii«iiiiiM  n  MRTiKff  was  passed,  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  it,  and  though  a 
niBtocffMt.  penalty  had  been  denounced  against  any  violation  of  it,  yet  the 

commission,  it  seems,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  speedy  settlement  were  indeed  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  occupiers  emancipated  their  sons,'  and  then  made  over  to  them  the  land  in 
their  occupation  beyond  the  legal  amount  of  five  hundred  jugera ;  and  in  the 
samfe  way  probably  their  sheep  and  oxen,  which  were  fed  on  the  public  pasture 
land,  were  abo  entered  in  the  names  of  their  emancipated  sons,  when  they  ex- 
ceeded the  number  fixed  by  the  law.  In  this  manner  large  portions  of  land 
must  have  been  retained  in  private  hands,  which  the  law  had  expected  to  make 
available  for  allotments  to  the  commons.  But  further,  the  occupiers  ui^ed  that 
they  had  laid  out  money  of  their  own  on  the  land  which  they  occupied ;  they  had 
erected  buildings  on  it  and  planted  trees;  were  they  to  lose  these  without 
receiving  any  equivalent  ?  They  were  willing  to  resign  what  belonged  to  the 
state,  but  the  improvements  of  the  property  had  been  made  at  their  own  expense, 
and  on  these  the  state  could  have  no  claim.  Besides,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  what  was  public  land  and  what  was  private ;  for  portions  of  both  being 
held  by  the  same  persons,  the  boundary  stones  which,  according  to  Roman  prac- 
tice, were  to  serve  as  so  sure  a  mark  of  private  property  had  been  taken  up,  or 
suffered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  in  the  want  of  any  regular  surveys  of  the  ground, 
the  uncertainty  and  occasions  of  litigation  were  endless.  In  short,  we  may  sup- 
pose that,  generally  speaking,  the  occupiers  retained  their  land,  either  in  their 
sons'  names  or  in  their  own,  and  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  did  but  little 
towards  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons. 

We  are  told  that  nine  years  after  the  first  plebeian  consulship,  in  the  year 
%!iSuAMnSim  ^^^>'  ^*  ^inius  was  himself  impeached  by  M.  Popillius  Laenas, 
it>  one  of  the  curule  sediles,  for  having  violated  his  own  law  hj  occu- 

pying a  thousand  jugera  of  the  public  land,  half  of  which  he  held  in  his  son's 


government  of  the  trinxnyin,  bj  wlioin  he    effect    And  the  powers  of  each  a  commiMuon, 
means,  I  believe,  no  other  persona  than  the  fa-    as  may  be  seen  from  Cicero's  speeches  against 


•ommiHsion,  whether  of  three,  five,  ten,  or  even 
fifteen  members,  to  carry  its  provisioni  into 
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name,  having  emancipated  him  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  Licinius  was  con* 
demned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  ases ;  but  in  the  meagemess  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  times,  we  cannot  tell  in  what  spirit  the  prosecution  was  conducted ; 
whether  it  originated  in  personal  feelings  of  enmity  to  Licinius,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  one  out  of  a  number  of  other  prosecutions  carried  on  with  the  intention 
of  trying  once  more  to  carry  the  agrarian  law  into  full  effect.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  character  of  M.  PopiUius ;  but  from  his  having  been  chosen  four  times 
consul,  and  once  curule  ssdile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  he  could 
have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  patricians ;  whereas  we  know  that  they 
never  forgave  any  man  who  was  an  active  supporter  of  an  agrarian  law.  I  am 
mclined  to  think  therefore  that  the  prosecution  of  Lidnius'^  was  rather  instigated 
bf  a  desire  to  lower  his  credit,  and  to  punish  him  for  his  obnozioufl  laws,  thim  bj 
any  wish  to  see  those  laws  enforced  more  strictly. 

IIL  The  failure  of  the  agrarian  law  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  the  third  of  the  Licinian  bills,  that  for  the  relief  of  dis-  ^Qf^^^f„^ 
tressed  debtors.  It  was  something,  no  doubt,  to  free  them  from  niMofdismMMdMAr 
the  double  burden  of  both  interest  and  principal,  by  deducting  ^ 
from  the  principal  of  every  debt  what  had  been  already  paid  in  interest,  and  to 
allow  a  lengthened  term  of  payment,  during  which  they  might  be  free  from  the 
extremest  severity  of  the  law.  But  to  men  who  had  nothing,  and  had  no  means 
of  earning  any  thing,  this  lengthened  term  was  but  a  respite,  and  their  debts,  even 
when  reduced  by  the  deduction  of  the  interest  alreaay  paid,  were  more  than 
they  were  able  to  discharge.  Grants  of  public  land  made  at  such  a  moment  might 
have  delivered  them  from  their  difficulties ;  but  as  these  were  withheld,  the  evil 
after  a  short  pause  returned  with  all  its  former  virulence.  The  Licinian  law  was 
not  prospective,  nor  did  it  lay  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  interest  which 
might  be  legally  demanded.  Accordingly,  to  pay  their  reduced  debt  within  the 
term  fixed  by  the  law,  the  debtors  were  obliged  to  incur  fresh  obligations,  and  to 
give  such  interest  as  their  creditors  might  choose  to  demand.  Things  grew  worse 
and  wors^  till  in  the  year  398,  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws» 
a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  two"  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius  and  L.  Mffinius, 
to  restore  the  hnutation  of  interest  formerly  fixed  by  the  twelve  tables,  namely, 
the  rate  of  the  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed,  fosnus  unciarium.  But  still 
this  did  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  very  principal  itself  could  not  be 
paid,  and  the  number  of  nexi,  or  persons  who  were  pledged  to  their  creditors, 
and  were  to  become  their  slaves  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged  within  a  certain 
time,  went  on  continually  increasing. 

At  length,  in  the  year  408,  fourteen  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 
laws,  the  consuls,  P.  Valerius  and  C.  Marcius  Butilus,  the  latter  ooumiMko otht* ■». 
himself  a  plebeian,  the  former  a  member  of  that  family  which  had  !£!!£';p '£  f*!^ 
always  been  emment  amongst  the  patricians  for  its  constant  zeal  ^''*' 

"  We  Bhonld  be  glsd,  however,  to  be  sble  to  bat  it  is  too  oommoii ;  and  Lioiniiu  may  well 

exciue  the  conduct  of  licimns,  which  cannot  have  deceived  hlmeelfD^  it.  His  enemies  would 

he  jastiiied  by  anj  want  of  sinoeri^  in  the  mo-  naturally  trimnph  in  his  violation  of  his  own 

tives  of  his  proeeoator.    H.  Graocnns  made  it  law,  and  would  care  little  though  they  them- 

a  provision  oi  his  agrarian  law  that  the  commis-  selves  had  set  him  the  example  of  hreaiing  it. 

noneiB  for  enforcanip  it  should  be  a  permanent  "^  I^vy,  VU.  16.    It  is  pleasant  to  observe 

magistracy,  to  be  filled  np  by  new  elections  the  traces  of  an  hereditary  political  character  in 

from  year  to  year.    A^xd  it  was  this  very  daose  so  many  of  the  Boman  fiunilies.    The  Mnnii 

•which  deprived  the  opponents  of  his  Law  of  all  and  Dnuii  appear  to  have  been  remarkable  foi 

hope  of  evading  it.  (Appian,  Bdl.  ClviL  1. 10.)  their  moderation  and  integrity ;  the  conduct  of 

The  commission  in  tne  present  case  was  probt^  the  tribune  M.  Duilius,  uter  the  overthrow  of 

biynot  renewed  after  the  first  year,  and  then  the  decemvirs*  tyranny^  has  already  been  no* 

the  law  became  poweriess.    It  u  possible  that  tioed;  and  another  Duilius  was  appointed  one 

the  evasion  of  it  practised  by  Licimus  was  very  of  the  five  conumssioners  in  408,  for  the  relief 

generally  adopted ;  and  he  may  have  excused  of  the  distressed  commons,  and  distinguished 

Himself  by  that  common  sophism,  that  as  the  himself  in  that  office  by  his  impartiahty  and 

evil  could  not  be  prevented,  he  might  as  well  diligence.    We  have  seen  also  a  Mnnius  taking 

share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  ft'om  it.  part  with  the  patricians  against  the  dangerous 

Xhis  is  not  conscientiouB  reasoning  certainly,  designs  of  M.  Manlius ;  and  C.  Mtanins,  the 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  commons,  determined  that  the  government  should  itself 
interfere  to  relieve  a  distress  so  great  and  so  inveterate.  Five  commissioners  were 
appointed,"  three  plebeians  and  two  patricians,  with  the  title  of  mensarii,  or 
bankers.  These  established  their  banks  or  tables  in  the  Forum,  like  ordinary 
bankers,  and  offered  in  the  name  of  the  government  to  accommodate  the  debtors 
with  ready  money  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  It  appears  that  one  cause  of  the 
prevailing  distress  was  the  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium.*'  A  debtor,  there- 
fore, even  though  he  possessed  property  in  land,  might  yet  be  practically  insol- 
vent, inasmuch  as  he  could  not,  except  at  an  enormous  loss,  convert  his  land  into 
money.  Here,  therefore,  the  five  commissioners  interposed :  they  furnished  the 
debtor  with  ready  money,  when  he  had  any  property  to  offer  as  a  security,  or 
any  friend  who  would  be  security  for  him ;  and  they  ordered  that  land  and  cattle 
should  be  received  in  payment  at  a  certain  valuation.  In  this  manner  much 
property,  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailable,  was  brought  into  circulation ;  land 
and  cattle  became  legal  tender  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  value ;  and  thus  a  great 
amount  of  debt  was  liquidated,  and,  as  Livy  adds,  tc  the  satisfaction  of  the  credit- 
or as  well  as  of  the  debtor.  If  he  had  any  authority  for  saying  this,  the  fact  is 
lemarkable,  for  when  the  dictator  Ccesar  remedied  the  evils  arismg  from  a  scarci- 
ty of  money,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  nearly  a  similar  arrangement,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  making  the  creditors  sustain  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.  ;*^  and  men  are  so 
apt  to  regard  money  as  the  only  standard  of  value,  that  thb  feeling  is  still  very 
general ;  and  he  who  should  pay  his  creditor  a  less  sum  in  actual  money  than  he 
had  borrowed,  would  be  thought  to  have  defrauded  him  of  his  due,  although, 
from  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  what  he  paid  might  really  be  fully  equal  in 
its  command  over  other  commodities,  to  the  sum  which  he  had  originally  received. 
After  all,  however,  although  these  proceedings  of  the  five  commissioners  were 
well  calculated  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  those  debtors. 


tom5ted,°iliriri5h !».  who,  beiuff  really  solvent,  were  yet  unable,  owing  to  peculiar 

causes,  to  convert  their  property  mto  money,  yet  the  case  of  the 
insolvent  debtors  was  not  affected  by  them.  Five  years  afterwards,  in  408,  the 
interest  of  money  was  still  further  reduced  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  sum 
borrowed,  or  44-  per  cent.;"  and  in  411,  several  persons  were  brought  to  trial 
for  a  breach  of  the  law,"  and  condemned  to  pay  fourfold,  as  in  an  action  for 
furtum  manifestum. 

Thus  palliatives  of  the  existing  evil  had  been  sufficiently  tried ;  but  all  were 
found  to  be  inadequate.  The  mischief  came  to  a  head  in  the  year  418,  and 
could  be  stopped  only  by  the  most  decisive  remedies ;  but  the  disturbances  of 
that  year  so  affected  the  whole  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  were  again  so 
much  mixed  up  with  political  grievances,  that  an  account  of  them  will  be  more 
fitly  reserved  for  another  place,  when  we  shall  have  reached  that  period  in  the 
course  of  our  general  narrative. 

npright  dictator  in  the  second  Sanmite  war,  thU  period  the  Gaals  had  been  plundering  the 

was  a  worthy  representatilve^f  the  family  char-  country  round  Borne  during  four  consecutive 

aoter.          •  years ;  and  the  terror  of  such  an  enemy  could 

"  Livy.  VII.  21.    Their  names  were  C.  Dui-  not  but  depreciate  the  value  of  land  exposed  to 

lius,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  note ;  P.  De-  their  ravages,  while  money  could  be  kept  safely 

ciuB  Mus,  who  devoted  himseEf  in  the  Ladn  within  the  walls  of  cities  which  the  Gauls  did 

war ;  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  eminent  both  as  a  not  attempt  to  besieffe ;  and  at  such  seasons  of 

general,  and  as  the  author  of  the  famous  laws  alarm  the  practice  of  hoarding  money  is  always 

which  Dear  his  name ;  Ti.  JSmilius,  one  of  the  more  or  less  prevalent,  so  that  the  drculating 

most  moderate  of  the  patricians,  the  colleague  medium  becomes  perceptibly  scarcer,  and,  ac- 

of  Q.  Publilius  in  his  oonstdship,  and  the  man  oordlnglv,  rises  in  value,    if,  added  to  these 

who  named  him  dictator;  and  H.  Papirius,  of  causes,  tne  demands  of  commerce  had  already 

whom  nothing,  I  believe,  is  known.  begun  to  draw  away  the  copper  of  Italy  into 

"  Whether  that  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cop-  Greece  and  Asia,  the  difficulty  of  selling  land  to 

Ser  had  jet  begun,  which  led  to  the  successive  pay  a  debt  contracted  when  money  was  more 

epreciations  of  the  as,  it  is  not  possible  to  as-  plentifhlmuftthave  been  proportionably greater, 

certain ;  but  without  taking  this  into  the  ao-  ^  Suetonius,  Julius  Csesar,  o.  48. 

count,  other  and  more  temporary  causes  tended  *  Livy,  VII.  27. 

to  raise  the  value  ofmoney  at  this  time  at  Bome,  "Livy,  VII.  2S.     Cato  de  re  rusticA,  ab 

•s  compared  with  that  of'^Und.    A  little  before  initio. 
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I  propose,  then,  first,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  internal  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth, during  the  period  whicn  interrened  between  the  pass-  o«B«ni  iatanai  kb. 
ingof  the  Licinian  laws  and  the  first  Samnite  war,  and  then  to  •«y  *«■  »•••*>«• 
trace  its  foreign  relations  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  first  part  of  oar  task  has  been  nearly  completed  already,  in  the  riew 
which  has  been  giyen  of  the  effects  of  the  three  Licinian  laws.  One  or  two 
pdnts,  however,  may  still  require  to  be  noticed. 

Between  880  and  412  we  find  the  remarkable  number  of  fourteen  dictator- 
ships. Four  of  these  dictators  are  expressljr  said  to  have  been  Finomt  dietatonups 
named  with  a  political  object,"  that  they  might  preside  at  the  •■*«»^«^M. 
election  of  consids,  and  prevent  the  observance  of  the  Licinian  law.  Two  more,^* 
those  of  402  and  403,  although  nominally  appointed  to  command  against  a  for- 
eign enemy,  were  yet  really  named  for  political  purposes ;  and  two,"  those  of 
S92  and  411,  were  appointed  to  perform  a  religious  ceremony.  Of  the  remain- 
ing dz,  three  were  named  during  the  alarm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  m  304,  805, 
and  307  f^  and  the  other  three  were  chosen  in  803,  800,  and  410,  to  act  against 
the  Hemicans,  the  Tarquiniensians,  and  the  Auruncans.*^  But  even  in  these  last 
appointments  there  was  something  of  a  political  feeling :  they  prevented  a  ple- 
beian consul  from  obtaining  the  glory  of  defeating  the  enemy,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  Licinian  law,  kept  the  executive  government  in  the  hands  of  a  patrician ; 
and  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  App.  Claudius  was  named  dictator  m  303,  to 
conduct  the  Hemican  war,  because  he  had  been  so  aictive  in  opposing  the  bills  of 
liamus. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a  soreness  of  feeling  continued  to  exist  between  the  pa> 
tricians  and  commons ;  and  that  the  former  could  not  yet  recon-  p«taiiMi  ^^  .,,^t 
cQe  themselves  to  the  inevitable  change  which  was  in  progress.  STSSSL^k!?**!!! 
The  attack  of  the  Tiburtians  in  306,  is  said  to  have  stopped  a  •p»««-f  tt»••««hw^ 
rising  quarrel  between  the  two  orders;"  the  mactivity  of  the  dictator,  C.  Siil 
picius,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  307,  was  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  tlv^ 
patridans,"  who  wished  to  keep  the  commons  as  long  as  possible  in  the  field,  to 
prevent  them  from  passing  any  measures  adverse  to  the  patrician  interest  in  the 
Fonmu  The  Poetelian  law  passed  in  that  same  year,  and  brought  forward  by  C. 
Poetelius,**  one  of  the  tribunes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  patricians,  appears  also 
to  have  been  intended  indirectly  to  undermine  the  Licinian  law  with  respect  to 
the  consulship.  Its  professed  object  was  to  put  down  canvassing,  "ambitus," 
and  ambitus  here  seems  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  not  as  implying  any 
bribery,  but  simply  the  practice  of  going  round  to  the  several  markets  and  meet- 
ings, held,  for  wnatever  purpose,  in  the  country,  and  thus  acquiring  an  interest 
amon^  the  country  tribes.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  this  law  was  directed  against 
plebeian  candidates ;  and  this  is  natural ;  for  men  whose  names  did  not  yet  com- 
mand respeot  from  their  old  nobility,  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  personal 
recommendations,  and  a  simple  plebeian,  if  unknown  to  the  country  voters, 
could  ill  compete  with  the  influence  of  an  old  patrician  family,  strong  not  only  in 
its  ancient  fame,  but  in  the  actual  votes  of  its  own  clients,  and  of  those  of  the 
other  patricians,  a  body  of  men  who  would  be  mostly  resident  in  Rome.    Be- 

"  M.  Fabins  in  404  (Livy,  VH.  28),  L.  Fnrias 

imains  in  405  (Livy,  vfl.  84),  T.  Manilas 

wquatna  in  40a  (Livy,  VII.  26),  and  another, 

▼hose  name  ia  unknown,  in  407 ;  the  fragmenta  897  (livy,  VII 

of  the  Faati  Capitolini  only  containing  under  raboa  QalL  1). 

thM  year  the  worda,  »  App.  Claudina  in  898  (Livy,  VII.  6,  FaaU 

I>ict.  Capitol. J,  C.  BCaroina  Butilos  in  899  (D vy,  VII. 

Comit  Habend.  Cans  .  .  ."  17,  Fasti  Captol.),  and  L.  Furiua  Oainitiia  in 

^  ■  T.  ManlioB  in  408  (Livy,  VII.  19),  and  C.  410  (livy,  vfl.  28). 

Mm  m  408  (livy,  VIL  81).  "livy  VIL  18. 

"  L.  Manlioa  in  898,  "  davi  flgendi  cauaa"  ■  Livy,  VU.  18. 

pjvy,  Vn.  8,  and  Fasti  Capitol),  and  P.  Va-  ••  Livy,  VII.  15. 
J<u}«^  "feriamm  oonatitiiandamm  oaiisa,'*in 
ttl  (livy  VIL  88).                                 ^ 
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fiides,  if  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  canTassing  the  cotintiy  tribes  generally,  bis 
interest  might  not  extend  beyond  his  own  immediate  ndghborhood,  and  thus  the 
total  number  of  his  votes  m  any  given  tribe  might  not  be  sufficient  to  give  him 
the  l^al  vote  of  that  tribe,  and  two  patrician  candidates  might  obtain  a  majority 
of  Bum&geB,  merely  because  no  one  plebeian  candidate  had  any  general  interest 
in  his  favor.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Licinian  law  was 
set  aside  three  years  afterwards,  in  400.  The  majority  of  votes  was  in  fovor  of 
two  patrician  candidates ;  one  of  these  was  a  Valerius,  and  his  name  was  sure  to 
be  popular  amongst  the  commons ;  whibt  the  plebeian  candidates,  debarred  from 
general  canvassing  by  the  Poetelian  law,  had  each  of  them  probably  so  small 
number  of  votes  in  his  favor,  that  they  would  not  have  been  duly  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  law,  even  had  there  been  no  candidate  standing  against  them. 
Tlius  the  interrez,''  M.  Fabius,  was  enabled  to  say  that  the  people  had, them- 
selves set  aside  the  Licinian  law ;  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  legal  majority  in  favor 
of  two  patrician  candidates,  and  only  a  small  minority  for  any  plebeian. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  year  398,  which  very  properly  alanned  the  tribunes, 
uw  »d«  TicMim  MK.  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  originated  in  any  evil  intention. 
nm^t^^mmawixu^^  Oue  of  thc  cousuls,  Cu.  Maulius,**  was  in  the  field  with  a  consular 
thaumiMiiifiMfltid.  army,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Tarquiniensians  and  Falis- 
cans ;  his  colleague,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  was  engaged  with  the  Privematians,  and 
enriching  his  army,  it  is  said,  with  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  untouched  by  the  ravages  of  war.  It  is  probable  that 
the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  made  prisoners  of  many  Privematian  families,  and 
released  them  again  on  the  payment  of  a  laige  ransom.  But  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  becoming,  according  to  ancient  law,  the  slaves  of  the  captor,  his  release  of 
a  prisoner  upon  ransom  was,  in  fact,  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  Accordingly, 
Cn.  Manlius  called  his  soldiers  together  in  the  camp  near  Sutrium,  according  to 
their  tribes,  and,  as  if  they  were  assembled  in  regular  comitia,  he  proposed  to 
them  a  law,  that  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  any  emancipated  slave  should  be 
paid  by  his  master  into  the  public  treasury ."^  It  might  be  argued  that  the  state 
ought  not  to  lose  all  benefit  from  the  plunder  acquired  by  its  soldiers ;  and  that, 
especially,  if  a  soldier  set  an  enemy  at  liberty  for  the  sake  of  his  ransom,  some 
compensation  should  be  made  to  his  country,  whom  his  act  might  be  supposed 
to  injure.  There  was  some  plausibility  in  this,  and  the  army  of  Manlius  might 
have  felt  also  some  jealousy  at  the  better  fortune  of  their  comrades,  and  might 
have  known  that  their  own  general  would  not,  like  C.  Marcius,  ^ve  up  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  such  plunder  as  they  might  acquire  from  the  £truscans.  Ac- 
cordingly the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  and  received  the  ready  sanction  of  the 
curiae  and  the  senate  at  Rome.  But  the  tribunes,  dreading  the  precedent  of  a 
law  passed  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  beyond  the  ranee  of  the  tribunes'  protec- 
tion, and  where  every  citizen  was  subject  to  the  absolute  power  of  his  general, 
declared  it  to  be  a  capital  offence,  if  any  one  should  for  the  future  summon  the 
tribes  in  their  comitia  in  any  other  than  their  accustomed  place  of  meeting." 
Their  bill  to  this  efifect  was  sure  of  the  support  of  Marcius  and  his  army ;  and  its 
principle  was  so  clearly  just,  that  it  was  passed,  so  far  as  we  hear,  without  meet- 
mg  any  opposition. 

The  years  390,  391,  and  392,  were  marked  by  a  pestilence,**  which  is  said  to 

*  Livy,  Vn.  17.    "FabioB  aiebat,  in  dno-  forward  in  snch  an  iiregnlar  manner.    Similar 
dedm  tabulia  legem  esse,  nt  onodoonque  pos-  laws  were  in  foroe  in  some  of  our  West  Indian 
tremum  popnlns  jassisset,  ia  jus  ratunque  islands,  at  once  to  restrain  emandpatdoni  and  to 
esset;  jassom  i>opuli  et  sommgia  esse."  prevent  the  slave  from  becoming  a  onrden  npon 
^  Livy,  VII.  it.  the  public^  if  the  state  received  nothing  as  a 
"  "  Lefipem  de  vioesimi  eorun  qui  mannmit-  compensation  for  the   contingency  of  oeing 
terentnr.^    The  time  and  place  at  which  the  obliged  to  maintain  him  as  a  freeman, 
law  was  passed  jastify  the  explanation  which  I  "  "  Ne  qnis  postea  popnlmn  aevocarei.^^  Corn- 
have  given  of  its  meaning ;  for  had  Uie  object  pare  the  well-lmown  sense  ofseeestio. 
been  merely  to  check  the  increase  of  the  dass  "  livy,  VII.  1,  S. 
of  l^reedmen  it  would  scarcely  have  been  brought 
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have  been  very  generally  fatal;  and  in  391,  the  Tiber  roae  to  an  ^^^^^^  jn^imntL 
unusual  height,  overflowed  the  Circus  Maximusy*^  and  put  a  stop  stoiTiofgmiuiMpiiic 
to  the  games  which  were  going  on  there  at  that  very  time,  as  a 
propitiation  of  the  wrath  of  heaven.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  a  simi- 
lar flood  two  years  afterwards,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  famous  legend  of  the  fiUmg  up  of  the  Curtian  lake  in  the  Forum.  All 
know  how  the  gulf,  which  had  sudd^y  yawned  wide  and  deep  in  the  midst  of 
the  Forum,"  could  be  filled  up  by  no  human  power,  till  the  gods  at  last  declared, 
that  the  best  and  true  strength  of  the  Eoman  commonwealth  must  be  devoted 
as  an  offering  to  the  gulf;  so  should  the  state  exist  and  flourish  forever.  While 
men  were  a^ing,  what  is  the  true  str^gth  of  Rome  ?  a  noble  youth,  named  M. 
Curtius,  whose  valiant  deeds  had  made  him  fomous,  said  that  it  were  a  shame  to 
think  that  ^e  true  strength  of  Rome  could  lie  in  aught  else  but  in  the  arms  and 
in  the  valor  of  her  cluldren;  and  he  put  on  his  armor  and  mounted  his  horse, 
and  plunged  into  the  gulf.  All  the  assembled  multitude  threw  their  offerings 
into  it  after  him,  and  the  gulf  was  closed,  but  the  place  bore  his  name  forever. 
It  were  vain  to  inquire  at  what  period  and  upon  what  foundation  this  remark- 
able story  was  first  originated.**        ^ 

The  first  year  of  the  pestilence  was  marked  by  the  death  of  M.  Camillus.*'  In 
him  we  seem  to  lose  the  last  relic  of  early  Rome,  the  last  hero  j^^^^^^^^^q^ 
whose  glory  belongs  rather  to  romance  than  to  history.  But  the 
fame  of  the  stories  connected  with  him  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  when  living ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  conclusion  to  his  long  life,  that  his 
last  public  action  was  that  of  a  peacemaker,  his  last  interference  in  political  con- 
tests was  that  of  a  patriot  and  not  of  a  partisan.  The  glory  of  his  name  was 
supported  for  one  generation  by  his  son,  L.  Furius,  and  then  sank  forever. 

The  same  period  of  pestilence  was  also  noted  as  the  era  at  which  the  first  and 
simplestformof  dramatic  entertainments**  was  introduced  at  Rome.  ^^  intndaetioo 
Amongst  the  games  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  the  hope  of  pro-  g^  ^etiiv  ■nd  dan*. 
jHtiating  the  gods,  one,  it  is  said,  consisting  of  a  dance  in  dumb 
show,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  was,  for  the  first  time, 
introduced  from  Etruria.  The  dumb  show  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  song 
in  which  the  dance  was  suited  to  the  words ;  then  came  a  dial(^e,  and,  last  of 
all,  a  regular  acted  story ;  but  here  the  Romans  did  but  translate  or  imitate  the 
dramatists  of  Greece,  and  nothing  in  literature  is  less  original,  and  therefore  less 
valuable  than  the  tragic  and  comic  drama  of  Rome. 

What  power  of  uuagination  can  complete  these  few  isolated  facts  into  the  full 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  people  during  three  and  twenty  years  ?  who  can  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  Senate  or  the  Forum,  such  as  they  were  at  this  period,  either 
as  to  outward  forms  and  scenes,  or  as  to  the  men  who  frequented  them  ?  Much 
less  can  we  conceive  what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  every  family,  and  realize 
to  ourselves  the  names  of  our  scanty  history — ^the  Fabii,  the  Yalerii,  the  Sulpi- 
cii,  or  the  Marcii,  as  they  were  talking  and  acting  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  lOfe, 
abroad  or  at  home.  A  period,  of  which  there  remains  no  contemporary  litera- 
ture, has  virtually  perished  from  the  memory  of  after  ages ;  some  scattered  bones 
of  the  skeleton  may  be  left,  but  the  face,  figure,  and  mind  of  the  living  man  are 
lost  to  us  beyond  recall. 

In  times  so  imperfectly  known  as  those  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  the 


n 


•  livy,  Vn.  8.  the  Forum,  marked  out  by  an  altar,  was  known^ 

~  livy,  VII.  6.    Valerius  MazimuB,  V.  6.  J  8.  even  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  by  the  name- 

Another  stoir  derived  the  name  of  the  of  the  Curtian  lake :  Galba  was  thrown  out  oi. 

Curtian  lake  in  tne  Forum  from  one  Curtius  his  Utter  and  murdered  close  to  it.    (Tacitus, 

MettiuB,  a  seedier  of  Tatius.  the  king_of  the  Sa-  Hist.  I.  41.)    But  the  real  origin  of  the  name 

bines ;  who,  in  the  battle  between  Tatius  and  being  unknown,  various  stones,  as  is  usual,. 

Bomuius,  had  been  ne^ly  lost  in  a  piece  of  bog-  were  invented  to  explain  it. 

gy  ground  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  "  Li^>  VII.  1. 

bjlls.    livy,  I*  IS,  18.    A  spot  in  the  centre  of  "*  Livy,  VII.  2. 

16 
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Foraign  history  of  gcogTapliical  Order  of  events  is  far  more  instructive  than  the  chro- 
Horn*  tamantotis.  nolc^cal.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  trace  successively  the  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  several  neighboring  states,  from  389  to  412,  beginning  with 
the  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  who  were  divided  by  the  Tiber  from  the  Latins, 
Yolscians,  and  Hemtcans. 

I.  The  people  of  Tarquinii,  sometimes  aided  by  the  Faliscans,  were  engaged 
Wan  with  Tanioiaii  >&  wars  with  Rome  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  from  396  to  404. 
Md  UMFftikeua.  What  may  have  been  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  unJcnown,  if  it  were 
any  thing  more  than  the  ordinary  enmity  between  two  neighboring  nations,  and 
the  disptites  which  are  forever  occurring  on  their  common  border.  But  the  war 
is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  specimens  displayed  in  it  of  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Etruscan  religion.  The  Roman  consul,  C.  Fabius,**  having  been 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  year  397,  the  Tarquinians  sacrificed  to  their  gods  three 
hundred  and  seven  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  action ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  Faliscans  had  joined  them,  the  priests  of 
both  cities,  with  long  snake-like  ribbons  of  various  colors  twisted  in  tneir  hair, 
and  brandishing  burning  torches  in  their  hands,**  fought  in  the  front  of  their 
army,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  drove  them  back 
in  confusion  to  their  camp.  The  Etruscai  priests,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  also  the  chiefs  or  lucumones  of  the  nation,  and  they  acted  on  this  occasion, 
and  with  equal  success,  the  same  part  which  the  two  Decii  performed  for  Rome 
in  the  Latin  and  Etruscan  wars  of  a  later  period.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  gods,  the  Etruscans  followed  up  their  victory ;  they  entered  the  Ro- 
man  territory  and  spread  their  devastations  over  the  whole  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  was  to  meet  this  danger  that  C.  Marcius" 
was  appointed  dictator ;  he  was  named,  we 'must  suppose,  by  the  plebeian  con- 
sul of  that  year,  M.  Popillius  Lsenas,  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who  ever  ob- 
tained the  dictatorship.  His  appointment  gave  great  offence  to  the  patricians, 
and  was  proportionably  acceptable  to  his  own  order;  all  his  commands  were 
zealously  obeyed ;  he  repelled  the  invaders,  and,  like  the  popular  consuls  of  the 
year  305,  he  obtained  a  triumph  by  a  vote  of  the  people  when  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  it. 

In  the  year  401,  the. Roman  annalists  say  that  the  butchery  of  the  Roman 
pmm  eoDdoded  for  prisoucrs  by  the  Tarquinians  four  years  before  was  signally 
*^y*^  avenged;  the  Tarquinians  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and 

three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  noblest  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  there  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  Forum.^  The  war  lin&rered  on,  how- 
ever, for  three  years  more ;  and  was  then  ended  by  a  peace  concluded  for  forty 
years.**  No  conquests  of  towns  or  territory  are  recorded,  and  thus  the  Roman 
frontier  still  remained  on  the  side  of  Etruria  in  the  same  position  as  it  had  been 
for  the  last  forty  years,  since  the  conquest  of  Yeii,  Nepete,  and  Sutrium. 

II.  Far  more  complicated  was  the  scene  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  There 
Wan  In  liitfnin.        g^eat  chaugcs  took  place ;  the  relations  of  the  several  people  to  one 

'  another  were  materially  altered ;  some  nations  almost  vanish  out 
of  history,  whilst  Rome  saw  her  territory  enlarged,  her  population  of  citizens  in- 
epeased,  her  power  and  influence  strengthened  and  extended  beyond  all  former 
example.  But  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  these  changes  are  partly  dis- 
guised by  the  dishonesty,  and  partly  omitted  through  the  mere  meagemess  of  the 
Roman  historians.  Out  of  the  confusion  of  Livy's  narrative  we  must  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  outline  of  the  events  of  a  period  which 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  determine  the  future  destinies  of  Rome  and 
the  world. 

In  the  year  394,  according  to  the  common  chronology,  the  Gauls  again  sp* 

■  livy,  VII.  16.  »  Livy,  VH.  19. 
»  Livy,  VII.  17.  "  livy,  VII.  &8. 

■  livy.  VIL  17. 
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peared  in  Latium.     This  inroad  lasted,  accordinfif  to  the  Roman 

annals,  for  four  years,  and  was  ended,  as  they  pretend,  by  the 

total  destruction  of  the  invaders  in  the  year  39*7.     Eight  years  afterwards,  in 

405,  we  hear  of  another  invasion ;  but  this  new  attack  was  completely  defeated 

m  the  following  year,  and  from  that  time  forward  we  never  again  find  the  Gauls 

in  Latium. 

The  dates  of  these  two  invasions  are,  no  doubt,  correctly  given.  They  are  con- 
firmed by  Polybius,**  although  in  all  other  points  his  account  dif-  A«e«u»i  of  them  ciT« 
fers  widely  from  that  of  the  lUman  writers.  The  Gauls  penetrated  ^  ^«»>y**«* 
into  the  heart  of  Latium  thirty  years  after  their  first  attack  on  Rome ;  they  ap- 
peared at  Alba,  but  the  Romans,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  their  inroad, 
and  unable  to  collect  their  allies  together,  did  not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  continues  Polybius,  they  came  again  ;  but  the 
Romans  had  now  timely  notice  of  their  coming ;  their  allies  had  joined  them,  and 
they  marched  out  boldly  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  Gauls  were  dismayed 
by  this  display  of  confidence ;  their  chiefs  quarrelled,  and  their  whole  multitude 
broke  up  under  cover  of  night,  and  retreated  like  a  beaten  army  to  their  own 
coontry.  On  this  their  last  appearance  in  Latium,  the  Roman  army  opposed  to 
them  was  commanded  by  Lucius  Camillus ;  and  this  is  the  Lucius*'  whom  Aris- 
totle spoke  of  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  Gauls.  According  to  the 
Roman  accounts,  he  defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  general  action ;  yet  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  he  obtained  a  triumph. 

These  last  invasions  of  the  Gauls  were  marked,  according  to  the  Roman  an- 
nalists, not  only  by  many  signal  victories  won  by  the  Roman  armies  gtorin  or  th*  QaaHA 
in  general  battles,  but  in  particular  by  two  brilliant  single  combats  tJ^JSI,  Ji  mI""!! 
in  which  two  of  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  gained  for  themselves  ^«*»«c«r*»^ 
an  immortal  memory.  T.  Manlius,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  fought 
with  a  gigantic  Gaul^  on  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  upon  the  Salarian  road  :  he 
slew  his  enemy,  and  took  from  his  neck  his  chain  of  gold  (torques),  which  he 
wore  on  his  neck  in  triumph,  so  that  the  soldiers  called  him  Torquatus,  and  his 
descendants  ever  after  bore  that  name.  And  again,  before  the  last  great  victory 
won  by  Lucius  Camillus,  there  was  another  single  combat  in  the  Pomptinian  ter- 
ritory between  a  second  giant  Gaul  and  the  young  M.  Valerius,^  who  afterwards 


lybloB,  the  BomaiiB  tlid  not  venture  to  meet  the  enemy  bo  formidable  as  the  Gaula. 
Gaals  in  the  field.  The  victory  of  the  dictator  **  Tiv  ii  vAvavra  Actfciov  tlvai  ^nvlv.  Platarch, 
C.  Salpicios,  in  897,  is  described  very  circnm-  Camill.  22.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
staatuilly  by  Apnian,  who,  probably,  copied  Bomans,  in  old  times,  were  known  and  called 
Dionysius,  as  well  as  by  Liv^r,  and  tne  Fasti  by  their  preenomina,  or  first  names,  as  Poly- 
OiDitoIini  ffive  the  day  of  his  triumph,  the  nones  bius  calls  Scipio,  **  Publius,'^  and  Rcg^ulus, 
of  May.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  *^  Marcus."  The  pnenomen  was  then  mu^  less 
Polvbios  is  given  simply  and  positively,  and  likely  to  be  mistaken  than  in  after  ages,  when 
ve  know  how  completely  the  Somans  corrupted  the  nomen  and  cognomen  were  generally  used 
tho  memory  of  many  events  in  the  Samnite  war,  instead  of  it,  and  when  it  was  possible  for  a 
and  in  other  ports  of  their  early  history.  We  foreigner  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  actions  of 
should  be  ^lad  to  know  from  what  sources  Po-  Cffisar,  without  remembering  whether  his  proe- 
Ivbios  derived  his  knowledge  of  these  events.'  nomen  was  Caius  or  Lucius.  But  Aristotle 
Thechronolog^od  exactness  of  his  account  seems  would  have  been  no  more  likely  to  have  mis- 
to  Bbow,  that  it  could  not  have  been  taken  from  taken  one  praenomen  for  another,  than  to  have 
any  Greek  writer  who  may  have  mentioned  the  confounded  two  Greek  brothers  togetlier,  be- 
Gaalish  invasions  of  central  Italy,  but  from  some  cause  together  with  their  own  peculiar  names 
Koman  annalist,  and  it  is  probable  that  Fabius,  they  had  both  the  same  patronjrraic. 
who,  in  spite  of  his  national  prejudices,  had,  in  ^  There  is  a  striking  description  of  this  com- 
other  instances,  given  a  true  report  of  transao-  bat  given  by  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  an  an- 
tions  which  later  annalists  utterly  misrepre-  nalist  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  ai}d  pre- 
sented, was  the  authority  whom  Polybius  fol-  served  to  us  br  A.  GelliuSj  IX.  18. 
loved.  It  is  not  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ^  This  combat  is  also  given  by  Gellius  from 
the  pretended  victories  of  the  Boman  generals  some  of  the  old  annalists,  IX.  11.  It  is  d»- 
ue  mere  inventions,  but  that  some  trifling  ad-  scribed  too  by  Dionysins,  XV.  1,  2,  and  by 
vantages  guned  over  detached  parties  oi  the  Livy,  VII.  26. 
Gaols  were  magnified  into  general  battles,  and 
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defeated  the  Samnites  at  the  great  battle  of  Mount  Gaurus.  A  wonderful  thing 
happened  in  this  combat,  said  the  story;  for  as  Marcus  was  ^oing  to  begin  the 
fight>  all  on  a  sudden  a  crow  flew  down  and  perched  upon  his  helmet.  When 
the  two  combatants  closed  with  each  other,  the  crow  still  sat  on  the  Roman's 
helm»  but  ever  and  anon  it  soared  up  in  the  air,  and  then  darted  down  upon  the 
Gaul,  and  struck  at  his  face  and  eyes  with  its  beak  and  claws.  So  the  Gaul,  con- 
founded and  dismayed,  soon  fell  by  the  sword  of  Marcus ;  and  then  the  crow  flew 
up  again  into  the  air,  and  vanished  towards  the  east.  For  this  wonderful  md 
thus  afforded  him  M.  Valerius  was  known  ever  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Cor* 
vus,  Crow,  and  the  name  remained  to  his  posterity.  These  stories  are  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  combat  between  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  and  the  Danish  giant 
Colbrand  before  the  walls  of  Winchester ;  or,  as  Manlius  and  Valerius  Conrus 
are  certainly  more  real  personages  than  Sir  Guy,  we  may  compare  them  with  the 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  consider  how  far  we  could  recognize  the  historical 
battle  of  Otterbume,  and  the  real  Hotspur,  in  the  battle  on  the  Cheviot  hills, 
and  in  the  Earl  Percy  of  the  poem.  As  in  this  instance,  the  time,^  place,  cir- 
cumstances, and  issue  of  the  poetical  battle  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
real  one,  so  also  the  poetical  or  romance  accounts  of  these  last  Gaulish  invasions 
retain  scarcely  a  feature  of  that  simple  and  real  history  of  them  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Polybius.  That  the  triumphal  Fasti  have  followed  the  ficti- 
tious rather  than  the  true  account^  belongs  to  that  peculiar  blot  on  the  Roman 
character  which  I  have  already  noticed ;  that  what  with  other  people  has  been 
mere  fanciful  romance,  has  been  by  the  Romans  made  to  wear  sucb  an  appear- 
ance of  serious  earnest  as  to  be  no  longer  romance  but  falsehood. 

What  the  Gauls  did  in  Latium  and  against  the  Romans  has  been  sufficiently 
RffMtoftiMGniuiiiB.  disguised  and  perverted ;  but  what  they  did  in  other  parts  of  Italj 
yte*^^*  gjjlST;  is  altogether  unknown  to  us.  We  hear  of  them  m  Latium,  and 
'^'  that  they  moved  southwards  from  thence  into  Campania  and  Apu- 

lia ;^  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  Etruria,  and  their  attacks  on  Ronne 
were  all  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Perhaps  the  Etruscans  had  early 
concluded  a  peace  with  them,  so  that  in  their  invasions  of  Latium  and  Campania 
they  passed  through  Umbria  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  descending  upon 
Rome  either  by  the  Salarian  road  along  the  Tiber,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 
The  Romans  complained  that  two  Latin  cities,  Tibur  and  Prseneste,^  had  not 
scrupled,  in  their  hatred  of  Rome,  to  ally  themselves  with  these  barbarians ;  and 
this  was  remembered  afterwards  against  them  when  the  issue  of  the  great  Latin 
war  had  placed  them  at  the  mercv  of  their  old  enemies.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  were  glad  to  divert  the  torrent  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  from 
themselves  to  the  territory  of  strangers  or  rivals ;  perhaps  they  hired  some  of  the 
Gaulish  bands  to  enter  into  their  service,  and  some  advantages  gained  over  these 
by  the  Roman  generals  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  pretended  victories  and 
triumphs  recorded  in  the  annals  and  in  the  Fasti.  The  main  Gaulish  army 
appears  to  have  stationed  itself  principally  on  the  Alban  hills,^^  from  whence,  as 
from  some  island  stronghold,  they  could  attack  and  lay  waste  all  the  neighboring 
country.  Twice  they  are  said  to  have  approached  Rome,  and  once  they  advanced 
as  far  as  the  very  Colline  gate,*  by  which  they  had  entered  the  city  in  their  first 

**  The  iMttle  of  Otterbume  was  fooffht  in  the  in  the  poetical  battle,  Percy  is  killed,  bat  th« 

reign  of  Bichard  the  Beoond,  of  En^^d,  and  Xnglish  are  victorioufl.    And  farther^  to  show 

Bobert  the  Second,  of  Scotland  j  the  poetical  how  alight  actions  may  be  magnifled  into  great 

ftcoo«al  of  it  places  it  in  the  reign  of  a  King  battles,  the  Scottish  army  at  Otterbome  'vmoh 

Henry  in  Kngland,  and  a  King  James  in  Soot-  consisted  really  of  2S00  men,  is  made  in  another 

kind.    Ofcterbnme  is  in  Bedesoale  near  Elsdon^  ballad  of  the  battle  to  amount  to  44,000,  of  whom 

the  scene  of  battle  in  the  poem  is  in  the  Oheviot  there  **  went  bat  eighteen  away." 

hills ;  the  historical  battle  did  not  arise  oat  of  ^  livy,  VII.  11.  26. 

any  hunting  excursion  of  Percy  on  the  Scottish  ^  LlTy.  VIX.  11.  VIII.  14. 

border,  but  fh>m  an  inroad  of  the  Scotch  into  ^  Polybios,  II.  18.    livy,  VII.  25.    DionT^ 

KorthumberUnd.  In  the  real  battle,  Percy  was  aius,  XTV.  18. 

^en  prisoner,  and  the  English  were  defeated ;  «  Liyy,  VII.  11. 
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inyasion.  On  one  occasion  we  find  them  encamped  at  Pedum^  in  front  of  Prse- 
neste,  an  old  Latin  citj  which  the  JSquians  had  formerly  conquered,  bat  which 
afterwards,  perhaps  at  this  very  time,  got  rid  of  its  foreign  masters  and  became 
again  united  to  the  Latin  nation.  None  can  tell  what  cities  were  destroyed,  what 
people  weakened,  and  what  confederacies  or  dominions  were  broken  up  in  the 
course  of  these  Ghiulish  invasions.  The  Yolscians  seemed  to  have  suffered  more 
especially ;  for  it  was  through  their  territory  that  the  Gauls  moved  onwards  from 
Latium  to  Campania,  or  returned  from  Campania  to  their  quarters  on  the  Alban 
hills ;  and  it  appears  that  their  nation  was  from  this  time  forward  broken  into 
fragments,  each  of  which  had  from  henceforth  a  destiny  of  its  own.  In  order  to 
understand  this  change  fully,  we  must  recollect  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  378 
the  Roman  frontier  had  fallen  back  from  Anxur  to  Satricum,  that  Satricum  itself 
had  been  won  by  the  Yolscians,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Latins*^  that  it 
might  not  revert  to  Rome,  and  that  the  Roman  territory  in  the  maritime  part  of 
the  Campagna  scarcely  reached  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Rome. 
But  in  397  we  find  that  the  Latins'^  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Romans ; 
that  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens  were  created,"  the  Pomptine  and  the 
Publilian ;  and  that  Velitr®  and  Privemum,"  both  of  them  Volscian  towns,  but 
the  latter  unmentioned  hitherto  in  Roman  history,  were  engaged  alone  in  a  war 
with  Rome.  This  same  year  witnessed  also  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Latium, 
after  they  had  been  overrunning  it  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  three  years ; 
and  finally,  it  was  marked  by  what  the  Romans  call  a  conquest  of  the  Hemi- 
cans,**  who  for  the  last  four  years  had  been  at  open  war  with  Rome.  That  there 
iras  a  connection  between  all  these  events  is  manifest,  although  they  appear  in 
Livy  as  mere  accidental  coincidences.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  in  this 
same  year  war  was  formally  declared"  between  Rome  and  Tarquinii. 

The  complicated  negotiations  and  the  ever-changing  alliances  of  the  Greek 
states,  between  the  peace  of  Nicias  and  the  Athenian  expedition  n,„,^,|„ftfc,,n,nM.„ 
to  Sicily,  cannot  be  comprehended  readily,  even  though  related  by  JJSJifsyjJ** 
such  an  historian  as  Thucydides.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome,  I^tium  and  its  neighborhood  must  have  presented  a 
tissue  of  events  equally  perplexed  in  themselves,  without  any  contemporary  his- 
toTian  like  Thucydides  to  explain  them  to  posterity.  But  by  considering  the 
mere  fra^ents  of  information  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  may  attempt 
to  combine  them  into  something  like  the  following  form.  A  war  with  Tarquinii, 
in  addition  to  one  with  the  Hemicans,  and  that  at  a  time  when  Tibur  and  Prae- 
neste  were  hostile,  and  when  the  Gauls  might  be  expected  to  appear  again  in 
Latinm  as  they  had  done  regularly  for  the  last  three  years,  was  clearly  more 
than  the  strength  of  Rome  could  bear.  The  old  alliance  with  the  Hemicans, 
and  with  some  at  any  rate  of  the  Latin  cities,  must,  at  whatever  price,  be  renewed. 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  there  must  have  been  a  party  amongst  the  Latins 
and  Hemicans  equally  well  disposed  to  such  a  reumon.  It  was  accordingly 
effected:  the  plebeian  consul  C.  Plautius  appears  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
restoriner  at  this  critical  moment  the  great  work  of  Sp.  Cassius.  The  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  Hemicans  renewed  their  old  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  of  the  thirtv 
i^atin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  league  with  Sp.  Cassius  many  had  perished, 
and  some  had  become  separated  from  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  were  now  the 
heads  of  small  confederacies  of  theu:  own :  we  may  safely  conclude,  however, 
that  Aricia,  Bovillae,  Gabii,  Lanuvium,  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Nomentum,  and 
Tuscuhim  were  among  the  cities  which  returned  to  their  old  connection,  and  be- 
came as  heretofore  the  equal  allies  of  the  Romans.    Thus  a  force  was  organized 

*  "  Oallos  ; . .  drca  Pedoxn  oonsediaae  audi-  ^  "  Hemicl  devioti  subaotique  annt'* — JAtj^ 

ton  est"    Livy,VILl2.  VIL  16. 

"  lAvjr,  VI.  S8.  »  Llvy,  VII.  12.     "BeboB  neanioquam  re- 

Livy,  VIL  12.  petitU,  novi  oonsalfit  Jnasn  popmi  beUmn  m* 

■  livy^Vn.  15.  dizera." 

■  Livj,  Vn.  15. 
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which  might  he  ahle  at  last  to  meet  the  Gauls  in  the  field,  should  they  again  veo' 
Cure  to  estahlish  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  or  to  overrun  the  plains  of  Latium. 

But  while  Rome  was  thus  stren^ened  hy  this  reconciliation  with  her  old  alliea, 
«wo  new  Room  tiibM  ^he  also  mado  an  addition  to  the  number  of  her  own  citizens.  Two 
•(MM.  jjg^  tribes  were  created,  making  the  whole  number  twenty-seven ; 

and  the  new  citizens  thus  received  into  the  state  appear  to  have  been  in  part  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  or  Yolscian  lowlands,  the  country  between 
Antium  and  Tarracina  on  the  coast,  and  running  inland  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the 
Apennines  which'  form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Gampagna.  In  the  times  of  the 
later  kings,  the  Romans,  according  to  their  own  stories,  had  made  several  con* 
quests  over  the  Y olscians  in  this  region,  which  at  any  rate  were  all  lost  again 
during  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  .^quians  and  Volscians  into  Latium :  but 
in  the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the  G-aulish  invasion,  the  Yolscian 
frontier  had  again  receded^  and  the  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  their 
dominion  for  a  time  as  far  as  Tarracma  or  Anxur.  After  the  Gaidish  invasion 
there  followed  another  change  of  fortune ;  when  the  Latins  no  longer  aided  the 
Romans,  but  were  for  some  time  in  alliance  with  the  Yolscians,  the  Romans  again 
lost  ground ;  Satricum  became  once  more  Yolscian,  and  the  intermediate  coun- 
try between  it  and  Tarracina,  the  much  contested  Ager  Pomptinus,  must  also 
have  returned  to  its  old  masters.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  Yolsdans  had 
sufifered  even  more  than  their  neighbors  from  the  Gaulish  invasions,  or  whether 
the  Samnites  had  already  begun  their  attacks  upon  them  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Liris 
and  on  the  side  of  Gampania,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  internal  divisions, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  their  old  allies  the  JSquians,  it  seems  at  any  rate  that 
the  Yolscian  nation  was  now  declining,  and  utterly  unable  to  withstand,  as  it  had 
once  done,  the  united  forces  of  Rome  and  Latium.  It  is  probable  that  much  of 
its  territory  became  at  this  period  either  Roman  or  Latin ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sabines  of  Regillus  and  Nomentum  had  lost  their  independence 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  And  as  the  Glaudjan  and  Gnistuminian 
tribes  were  then  formed  out  of  those  Sabines  who  became  Romans,  while  No- 
mentum and  Regillus  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins,  so  a  similar  division  in  all 
probability  took  place  now,  and  the  Pomptme  and  the  Publilian  tribes  must  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  Yolscians  who  were  assigned  to  Rome,  whilst  other  por- 
tions of  the  Yolscian  territory  and  population  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins. 
Thus  the  Yolscian  nation  having  been  so  dismembered,  those  states  w^iich  still 
survived  became  henceforth  more  individually  distinguished,  and ,  also,  as  was 
natural,  more  resolute  to  defend  their  independence.  Amongst  this  .number 
were  the  people  of  Privemum ;  and  the  ravages  which  they  and  the  people  of 
Yelitrffi  are  said  to  have  carried  into  the  Roman  territory^  in  this  same  year, 
were  doubtless  more  especially  directed  against  those  whom  they  would  consider 
as  traitors,  their  own  Yolscian  countrymen,  the  new  Roman  citizens  of  the  Pomp- 
tme and  Publilian  tribes. 

This  favorable  aspect  of  the  Roman  affairs  was  still  further  improved  four 
p«Ma  with  TUw  nd  years  afterwards,  when  in  the  year  401  both  l^bur  and  Praeneste'^ 
FmMto.  gg^yQ  ^p  ^^^  long-continued  hostility,  and  obtained,  perhaps  at 

the  price  of  some  sacrifices  of  territory,  a  peace  far  a  certain  number  of  years 
with  Rome.  The  peace  with  Tarquinii  followed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the 
year  404. 

But  in  the  year  402  we  again  hear  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Yolscians  upon 
TiMfTOwtiiortiMSMi.  ^6  Latins  in  the  direction  of  Tusculum."  No  particulars  are 
^iam!'*'JrhJSbl  mentioned,  perhaps  because  the  allied  Romans  and  Latin  forces 
BoraoioMijtogwthw.    y^QYB  in  this  year  commanded  by  a  Latin  general;  but  we  may 

**  IAyjj  VII.  15.    "  Aooeesit .  . .  vastatlo  Bo-  19 ;  and  for  the  peace  or  rather  trace  with  Fl» 

mani  agri,  quaxn  Privemates,  Velitemi  deindo,  neste.  see  Diodoms,  XVI.  45. 

iDourBione  repentina  fecerunt."  ^  Llvy,  VII.  19. 

"  Tor  the  peace  with  Hbor,  see  livy,  VIL 
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sappose  that  Priyemum  and  YelitrsB,  with  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Volscian 
highlands,  were  the  part  of  the  Volscian  nation  engaged  in  these  hostilities.  From 
this  time  for  the  next  ^Ye  years  all  was  quiet:  hut  in  the  year  407,  Satricum, 
which  had  heen  humt  some  years  ago  by  the  Latins,  and  the  territory  of  which 
the  Latins  had  appropriated  to  themselves  in  their  late  partition  of  the  Ager 
Pomptinus  with  Rome,  was  again  occupied  and  rebuilt  by.  the  Yolscians  of  An- 
tiuxn.*'  Jealousies  were  arising  about  this  time  between  Rome  and  Latium ;  and 
it  appears  probable  that  there  was  a  party  amongst  the  Latins  disposed  to  form 
a  separate  alliance  with  the  remaining  independent  states  of  the  Yolscians,  in 
order  to  be  strengthened  by  them  against  Rome.  Thus  when  the  Auruncans,  or 
Ausonians,  one  of  the  most  southern  people  of  the  Yolscian  stock,  began  to  plun- 
der the  Ager  Pomptinus  in  410,  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  suspected  that  this 
inroad  was  actually  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Latins,  and  expected^  a 
war  with  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Their  fears,  however,  were  groundless 
for  the  present,  and  indeed  the  progress  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  Campania  and 
oa  the  Liris  was  a  strong  inducement  both  to  the  Eiomans  and  Latins  to  defer 
their  jealousies  of  each  other  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  412,  the  first  Samnite  war  broke  out,  in  which  both  the  Latins  and 
Yolscians  to  aU  appearance  took  part  with  Rome. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  three-and-twenty  years  Rome  was  finally  delivered  from 
the  scourge  of  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  she  had  secured  her  north-  bcmwd  iwwtr  «r 
em  frontier  by  a  peace  with  the  neighboring  states  of  Etruria ;  her  ^*^' 
old  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  however  doubtful  might  be  its  dura- 
tion, had  been  restored  in  time  to  enable  her  to  repel  the  Gauls  and  to  crush  the 
Yolscians :  and  it  was  now  ready  to  aid  her  in  her  coming  struggle  with  the 
Samnites.  She  had  not  merely  extended  her  dominion,  but  by  granting  the  full 
rights  of  citizens  to  the  Yolscians  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  she  had  enlarged  and 
strengthened  her  own  commonwealth.  She  was  thus  prepared  for  the  events 
of  the  next  ten  years,  which  assured  to  her  beyond  dispute,  the  first  place  among 
the  nations  of  Italy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  date  of  the  first  plebeian  consulship  coincided  with 
that  of  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea.     The  first  Sam-  chxw>v>gy. 
nite  war  broke  out  about  two  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian 
suprpnvi3y  in  Greece  by  Philip's  great  victory  at  Chaeronea. 


CHAPTER  XXYIIL 

THE  FIEST  SAMNITE  WAR-SEDITION  OF  THE  YEAB  408— GENUCIAN  LAWS.- 
A-  V.  C.  407-409  NIEBUHB:  410-412  FASTI  CAPIT. :  412-414  LIVY. 


"  Higora  jam  hino  bella  et  yiribus  hostiam  et  longinqnitate  vel  regionnm  vel  temportmi  spatio 
qnibas  bellatnm  est  dicentar ;  namque  eo  anno  aavenns  Samnites,  gentem  opibus  armisqnt 
▼alidam,  mota  arma.'* — ^Livt,  vII.  29. 


The  Sabines,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Apennines, 
where  the  snow  lies  all  the  year  long,  and  which  send  forth  the  L^g«od  eooMntaf  om 
streams  to  run  into  the  two  seas  northward  and  southward,  were*  •ripn<rfti»«8«m5t«fc 

•  livy,  Vn.  27.  ••  livy,  VII,  28.  *  Strabo,  V.  p.  260.    Dionysiiifl,  II.  4S. 
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at  war  for  many  years  together  with  their  neighbors  the  TJmbrians.  At  last  they 
made  a  vow,  that  if  they  should  conquer  their  enemies,  all  the  living  creature^ 
bom  in  their  land  in  that  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  gods  as  sacred.  They 
did  conquer,  and  they  offered  in  sacrifice  accordingly  all  the  lambs  and  calves 
and  kids  and  pigs  of  that  year,  and  such  animals  as  might  not  be  sacrificed,  they* 
redeemed.  But  still  their  land  would  not  yield  its  fnuts,  and  when  they  thought 
what  was  the  cause  of  it,  they  considered  that  their  vow  had  not  been  duly  per- 
formed ;  for  all  their  own  children^  bom  within  that  year  had  been  kept  back 
from  the  gods,  and  had  neither  been  sacrificed  nor  redeemed.  So  they  devoted 
all  their  children  to  the  god  Mamers,  and  when  they  were  grown  up  they  sent 
them  away  to  become  a  new  people  in  a  new  land.  When  the  young  men  set 
out  on  their  way,  it  happened  that  a  buU  went  before  them ;  and  they  thought 
that  Mamers  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide,  and  they  followed  him.  He  laid 
himself  down'  to  rest  for  the  first  time  when  he  had  come  to  the  land  of  the 
Opicans;  and  the  Sabines  thought  that  this  was  a  sign  to  them,  and  they 
fell  upon  the  Opicans,  who  dwelt  in  scattered  villages*  without  walls  to  defend 
them,  and  they  drove  them  out,  and  took  pdtoession  of  their  land.  Th^i  they 
offered  the  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Mam6rs,  who  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide ; 
and  a  bull  was  the  device''  which  they  bore  in  after  ages;  and  they  them- 
selves were  no  more  called  Sabines,  but  they  took  a  new  name  and  were  called 
Samnites. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  that  great  people  whose  history 
What  truth  ueoDuii»4  ^  i^ow  bc^ning  to  connect  itself  with  that  of  Rome.  In  two 
*"^  points  it  has  preserved  the  tmth;  the  Samnites  were  a  people  of 

Sabine  extraction,  and  had  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  country 
of  the  Opicans.  But  the  two  races  were,  probably,  not  very  remote  from  each 
other,  and  thus  it  is  less  surprising  that  the  conquerors  should  have  adopted  the 
language  of  their  subjects ;  for  me  Samnites  spoke  Opican,  or  Oscan,  and  the 
le^nds  of  their  coins,and  their  remaining  inscriptions  are  in  the  Oscan  character. 
Still  the  two  people  were  distmct ;  and  the  Samnites  regarded  neither  their  Opi- 
can subjects  in  Campania,  nor  their  Opican  neighbors,  the  j£quians  and  Yolscians, 
as  their  own  proper  countrymen. 

One  single  contemporary  notice  of  the  Samnites'  in  the  days  of  their  greatness 
NoiiM  of  th«  &u»i  ^*®  descended  to  our  times ;  and  this  is  contained  in  two  short  lines 
b|^  p*ripiu  of  a^7-  of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  who  describes  the  Samnites  as  living  on 

the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea  between  the  Campanians  and  Luca- 
nians,  and  the  length  of  their  coast-line  was  no  more,  he  tells  us,  than  half  a 
day's  sail.    The  space  which  they  occupied  reached  nearly  from  the  Samus  to 


'  The  form  of  one  o!  these  vowb  is  given  by    whi^  represents  a  bull,  the  emblem  of  the 

iM«r      YYTT      1A      a  Mt/\   '    WAV    <i/?f tilAnf   Air    oiiiIIa  QanA*\t^Aa      f»^%tnrkd^    m     «>vm1^    ^Iia     ^nyAl1_lr«^/>«snn     f'vrwA 


'  T^  nh  KariBwmtv,  tH  ii  KaBi4pucav,     Strabo,  *  KannavStv  Si  txornt  Satyirar  rat  vafdxXoms 

V.  p.  250.    What  was  not  sacriflced,  bat  yet  tarl  SavyirAv  ifnipaf  fiincv,  ^.  8.    Nlebnhr  reads 

was  oonsecrated  to  the  eods,  must  have  been  Sawirai  instead  ofAawlrai  m  the  following  pa^e 

redeemed  before  it  could  be  employed  for  or-  of  Scylax,  urging  that  the  descri{>tion  is  inappu- 

dinary  purposes.  cable  to  the  Daunians,  as  they  neither  eztenoied 

*  Strabo  as  before.    Festus  in  "  Mamortini."  across  all  Italy  from  sea  to  sea,  nor  lived  to  the 

*  This  reminds  ns  of  the  story  of  the  white  N.  W.  of  Mount  Drium  or  Gaiganus.  I  think 
BOW  which  guided  JSneas  to  Uie  place  where  he  that  this  conjecture  is  highly  probable,  because 
was  to  bulla  his  city.  A  wolf  was  said  to  have  Scylax  had  not  mentioned  the  Baunians  in  his 
done  the  same  service  to  the  Hirpinians,  who  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Lower  Sea,  but 
were  also  of  Samnite  extraction.  had  mentioned  the  Samnites ;  and  the  only 

*  ^Er&yxavov  SI  KftfLn^v  Xfivrti.  like  the  .£to-  other  people  who  had  stretched  from  sea  to  sea^ 
Bans  in  tiie  time  of  the  Pcdojponnesian  war,  tiie  Etniscaos  or  l^rrrhenians.  are  mentionea 
Thucvd.  III.  94;  or  like  the  Oasali,  which  to  separately  in  the  description  or  both  coasts.  If 
this  aay  contain  the  greatest  part  of  the  popula-  so,  Scylax  includes  withm  the  limits  of  the  Sam- 
tion  in  the  volleys  of  the  central  Apennines.  nitee,  not  only  the  oounti7  of  the  Frentanians, 

*  Micali  gives  an  engraving  of  a  coin,  struck  who  were  notoriously  of  Samnite  origin,  but 
by  the  Italian  allies  during  their  great  war  with  also  that  of  their  neighbon,  the  Marrudniani 
the  Bomans  in  the  seventh  century  of  Bome,  and  Vestinians. 
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the  Silams ;  Neapolis,  according  to  Scjlaz,  is  in  Campania ;  Posidonia,  or  Pses- 
tum,  is  in  Lucania.  But  the  Bamnite  possessions  on  or  near  the  coast,  even  though 
th^  once  included  the  famous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,*  of  Nola,  Nu- 
cena,  and  Abella^  were  a  mere  recent  ofishoot  from  the  mat  hody  of  the  nation : 
the  tme  Sunniom  lies  wholly  in  the  interior,  and  having  oeen  thus  removed  from 
the  notice  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  an* 
cient  world  before  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  has  been  fated  to  remain  in 
perpetual  obscnritj. 

Nearly  due  north  of  Naples,  there  stands  out  from  the  central  line  of  the 
Apemunes,  like  one  of  the  towers  of  an  old  castle  from  the  lower  OMgisDhy  or  subma- 
and  more  retiring  line  of  the  ordinary  wall,  a  huge  mass  of  mount-  «»^*  »«•«-•• 
ains,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the  Matese.  On  more  than  three-fourths 
of  its  cireumferenee  it  is  bounded  by  the  Yoltumo  and  its  tributary  streams,  the 
Cak>re^  and  the  Tamaro,  which  send  their  waters  into  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea ; 
bat  on  its  northern  side,  its  springs  and  torrents  run  down  into  the  Bifemo,  and 
so  make  their  way  to  the  Adriatic.  A  very  narrow  isthmus  or  shoulder,  high 
enoogh  to  form  the  watershed  between  the  two  seas,  connects  the  Matese  at  its 
N.  W.  and  N.  E.  extremities  with  the  main'Apennine  line,  and  thus  prevents  it 
from  being  altogether  insulated. 

Hie  circumference  of  the  Matese,  as  above  described,  is  between  seventy'*  and 
eighty  miles.  Its  character  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  lu  ,xtmt  Md  dumo. 
district  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  or  more  closely  to  that  of  the  ^'' 
Jura.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  limestone,'*  rising  from  its  base  abruptly  in  the  huge 
wall-like  clif&  or  scars,  so  characteristic  of  limestone  mountains,  to  the  height  of 
about  3000  feet ;  and  within  this  gigantic  inclosure  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  surface,  sloping  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  into  deep  valleys,  and  then 
rising  agtun  in  the  highest  points  of  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  especially  in 
the  Monte  Miletto,  which  is  its  loftiest  summit,  to  an  elevation  computed  at  6000 
feet  Its  upland  valleys  offer,  like  those  of  the  Jura,  a  wide  extent  of  pasture, 
and  endless  forests  of  magnificent  beech-wood  ;  it  is  rich  in  springs,  gushing  out 
of  the  ground  with  a  ftdl  burst  of  water,  and  suddenly  disappearing  again  into 
some  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  which  such  limestone  rocks  abound.  In  this 
manner  the  waters  of  a  small  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  have  no  visible 
outlet ;"  but  the  people  of  the  country  say  that  they  break  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
deep  cliff  or  cove,  abon  two  or  three  miles  distant,  and  form  the  full  stream  of 
the  Torano. 

On  the  highest  points  of  the  Matese  the  snow  lies  till  late^^  in  the  summer ;  and 
sucl  is  their  elevation,  that  the  view  from  them  extends  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  lutly  from  sea  to  sea.    No  heat  of  the  summer  scorches  the  perpetual  fresh- 

'  Henmlaneam  and  Pompeii  both  stood,  it  is  zionario  del  Begno  di  Nspoli,  Parte  S,  in  *^Ma- 

tine,  to  the  northward  of  the  Samns ;  and  Stra-  tese." 

bo  expressly  says  that  they  were  wrested  hy  the  "  This  limestone  is,  in  some  parts,  bitamin- 

Bammtes  finom  the  Etruscans,  V.jp.  247.    This,  ons,  and  contains  some  fossil  remains  of  fish, 

however,  was  the  case  also  with  Coma  and  Ca-  There  are  some  volcanic  or  tailuwoas  rooks  in 

poa;  bat  aa  Scyisx  places  these  towns  in  Cam-  the  Matese,  resembling  probably  the  beds  of 

ptnia,  and  distingaishea  it  from  the  conntry  of  tuff  which  are  fonnd  on  tne  slopes  of  the  Apen- 

theS8mmtee,aUttietothesonth'Ofit,iti8prob-  nines  in  other  places,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 

able  that  at  the  time  ot  the  first  Samnite  war,  road  from  Naples  to  Avellino  in  the  pass  of 

which  is  nearly  the  date  of  Scylaz^s  Periplus,  Honteforte. 

most  of  this  district  had  recovered  its  indepen*  "  See  Eeppel  Craven,  Ezcoib.  in  the  Abnusd, 

denoe,  and  the  Samnite  possessions  were  reduced  Vol.  I.  p.  18.    The  Enelish  reader  will  remem- 

to  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  text.  ber  MnlhAm  Tsm.  and  the  frUl'  burst  of  water 

*  The  Calore  runs  along  tlie  southern  side  of  with  which  the  Aire  rushes  out  from  under  the 

theliatese:  the  Tamaro,  which  bounds  its  east-  rocks  of  Malham  Cove.     Similar  phenomena 

em  ude,  runs  into  the  Calore  from  the  north  areflrequentintiho  limestone  mountains  of  Pelo- 

neady  at  right  angles.  ponnesus. 

*^  Mr.  KeppelCnven  says,  that  it  is  reckoned  ^  See  Giustiniani,  Bizionario.    Mr.  Keppel 

to  measure  seven^  miles. — ^Excursions  in  the  Craven  found  the  upper  half  of  the  Matese  cov- 

Abmzzi,  &c  Vol.  II.  p.  166.    Giustiniani  gives  ered  with  snow  in  May :  it  would  remain  muok 

it  St  sixty-two  Neapolitan  miles,  which  are  later  on  the  highest  summits, 
bore  than  seventy  Kngiiah  ones.---See  his  Di* 
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uess  of  these  mountidn  pastures ;  and  during  the  hottest  months"  the  cattle  from 
the  surrounding  country  are  driven  up  thither  to  feed. 

This  singular  mountun,  with  its  subject  valleys,  was  the  heart  of  the  country 
piiadp^  aiTJiinm  mi  ^f  tho  Sanuiites.  Of  the  two  principal  diviuons  of  the  Sanmites, 
tewuofsaiimhiiii.  q^q^  ^^b  Caudiuians,  occupied  the  southern  ude  of  the  Matese»  and 
the  other,  the  Pentrians,  dwelt  on  its  northern  side.  To  the  former  belonged  the 
.  towns  of  AllifsB^  on  the  Yultumus,  of  Telesia,  the  country  of  that  Pontius  Tele- 
sinus,"  who  struggled  so  valiantly  against  the  fortune  of  Sylla  in  the  ffreat  battle 
at  the  Colline  gate,  and  of  Beneventum."  To  the  Pentrians  belonged  .^Ssemia*' 
on  one  of  the  first  feeders  of  the  Vultumus,  Bovianum**  on  the  Bifemo  or  Tifemus, 
and  Sepinum'^  on  the  K  of  the  Matese,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tamaro. 

Besides  the  Caudinians  and  Pentrians,  there  were,  doubtless,  other  tribes  more  or 
TribM  MoiMetod  with  l^^s  closcly  counected  with  the  Samnite  name,  who  took  part  in  the 
tiM  suimiiM.  great  contest  of  their  nation  with  Rome.    The  very  names  of  some 

of  these  may  have  perished ;  for  it  is  by  mere  accident  that  we  hear  of  the  Cara- 
cenians,"  a  tribe  to  the  north  of  the  Pentrians,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Sangro  or  Sagrus,  and  to  whom  belonged  the  town  of  Aufidena.  The  Fren- 
tanians,  who  reached  down  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  are  called  a  Sam- 
nite people  ;**  yet  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
distinct ;  and  they  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  first  war.  And  the  Hir- 
pinians,  whose  country  is  also  included  within  the  limits  of  Samnium,  and  who 
dwelt  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  occupying  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Galore  and  Sabbato  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  Ofanto  or 
Aufidus  on  the  northern  side,  are  on  some  occasions*^  distinguished  from  the  8am- 

*  They  are  turned  out  about  the  end  of  June,  and  the  Bifbrao  bo  floods  the  vaUey,  that  it  is  a 

See  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  I.  p.  20. .  constant  awamp,  and  the  bit  is  damp  and  foggy ; 

"  Ahfe,  which  suU  retains  its  ancient  name,  but  there  is  no  malaria,  because  it  has  no  severe 

ranks  even  now  as  a  city,  but  the  bishop  resides  heats  in  summer.    Its  popuUtion,  according  to 

at  Piedimonte,  a  flonrisning'  town  about  three  Giustiniani,  writing  in  1797,  was  then  8500  souls, 

miles  distant,  and  Alife  is  at  present  almost  de-  Mr.  Kepnel  Oaven  rates  it  at  present  as  low  as 

populated  from  malaria.    See  Keppel  Craven,  1500.    Aoruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p.  164. 

Vol.  I.  p.  21.  ^  The  actual  town  of  Sepino  stands  on  a  hill 

"  And  acoordinff  to  the  writer  of  the  little  at  some  distance  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient 

work,  **  de  viris  iUustribus/'  it  was  the  ooun-  dty,  whioh'  are  to  be  seen  in  the  valley  below, 

try  also  of  that  still  greater  C.  Pontius,  who  de-  These  remains  are  very  large  and  remarkaUy 

feated  the  Romans  at  the  Caudine  Forks.    The  perfect,  but  thov  are  of  Boman,  as  I  imagine, 

remains  of  Telesia  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  rather  than  of  Samnite  origin.    One  of  the  fa> 

of  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  modem  mons  cattle-tracks  (^calles,  trattnri.  delle  peco- 

town  of  Telese,  which,  like  Alife.  has  almost  re),  which  have  existed  unaltered  from  time 

gone  to  ruin  from  the  influence  of  the  malaria,  immemorial  for  the  yearly  migrations  of  the 

See  Eeppel  Craven,  Vol.  II.  p.  178. 174.  cattle  from  and   to  the  coast,  runs  straight 

"  This  is  still  a  well-built  ana  flourishing  through  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  from  £. 

town,  containing  a  population  of  18,000  souls,  to  W.    See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruza,  Vol.  II.  p. 

See  iteppel  Craven's  Tour  in  the  souUiem  prov-  181 ,  185. 

inces  of  Naples,  p.  22,  28.  ^  The  name  is  only  noticed.  I  believe,  by  2^ 

"  The  present  town,  still  called  Isemia,  stands  naras  and  Ptolemy ;  unless  it  oe  the  same  with 
on  a  narrow  ridge  between  two  torrents,  run-  the  Carentini  of  Pliny.  The  Italian  writera, 
ning  down  in  very  deep  ravines,  which  meet  Bomanelli,  for  instance,  and  Mioali,  propose  to 
a  little  below,  and  then  fall  into  the  Vandra,  read  Sariceni,  as  if  the  name  wera  derived  from 
about  two  miles  above  itsjunction  with  the  Vol-  the  neighboring  river  Sams  or  Sangro.  But 
tumo.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  various  this  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  Alfldena,  or  An- 
manufactures,  and  a  population  of  about  7000  fldena,  contains  at  present  about  1500  sools :  it 
souls.  Large  remains  of  polygonal  walls  aro  stands  on  the  Bio  Torto,  a  torrent  which  inst 
still  visible,  which  belong,  probaUy,  to  the  days  below  the  town  plunges  down  into  a  very  deep 
of  its  independence  as  a  Samnite  city.  The  re-  and  narrow  glen,  about  a  mile  above  its  jano- 
mar^ble  tunnel,  hewn  through  the  rock  for  tion  with  the  Sangro.  There  exists  considerable 
about  a  mile,  and  still  used,  according  to  its  remains  of  polygonsl  walls,  and  an  Oscan  in- 
original  purpose,  for  supplying  the  town  with  scription  on  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Bio 
water,  is  probably  a  work  of  the  Boman  times.  Torto.  Keppel  Craven,  Abruizi,  Vol.  II.  p.  58, 
See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p.  81-84.  59. 

"  Bovianum,  or  Boiano,  also  contains  re-  "  Strabo  calls  them  SaiFycruBftvMiwc^V.  p.  941; 

mains  of  polygonal  walls,  built  of  very  Urge  yet  livy  represents  them  as  suing  tor  and  ob- 

•tones,  put  as  closely  together  as  possible,  and  tiuning  peace  as  a  distinct  people,  after  a  treaty 

tha  smsller  interetioes  fiUed  up  witn  remarkable  had  been  concluded  with  the  Samnites,  IX.  46. 

nicety.    It  is  a  cold  place,  being  shaded  by  the  **  As,  for  instance,  "Hannibal  ex  Hirpinis  ia 

Ifate^e,  which  rises  directly  to  the  south  of  it ;  Samnium  transit.''    livy,  XXII.  18. 
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nites ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  took  part  in  the  begmning  of  the 
contest  with  Rome ;  nor»  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  they  became  mvolved  in 
it,  the  other  tribes  which  had  been  first  engaged  continued  to  maintain  it  without 
intermption. 

The  country  of  the  Samnites  still  retains  its  ancient  features,  and  our  own  eyes 
can  inform  us  sufficiently  of  its  nature.  But  of  the  Samnite  peo-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
pie  we  can  aam  no  distinct  notions  whatever.  .  Unknown  and  •tat*  «r  uu  sumit* 
unnoticed  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  they  had  been  well-nigh 
exterminated  before  the  time  of  those  Roman  writers  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us ;  and  in  the  Augustan  age,  nothing  survived  of  them  but  a  miserable 
remnant,  retaining  no  traceable  image  of  the  former  state  of  the  nation.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Samnites  is  literally  limited  to  the  single  fact  that  they  were 
a  brave  people,  who  clung  resolutely  to  their  national  independence.  We  neither 
kaow  what  was  the  connection  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  nation  with  each  other, 
nor  what  was  the  constitution  of  each  tribe**  within  itself.  We  know  nothing 
distinct  of  their  military  system  and  tactic,  except  that  they  did  not  use  the  or- 
der of  the  phalanx ;  the  sword  and  large  shield"  were  their  favorite  arms,  and 
not  the  small  shield  and  pike.  We  do  not  know  how  they  governed  the  coun- 
tries which  they  conquered,  nor  how  far  they  adopted  the  Roman  system  of 
colonies.''  Their  wealth,  manner  of  living,  and  general  civilization  we  can  but 
less  at ;  and  to  add  to  all  this,  the  very  story  of  their  wars  with  Rome  having 
recorded  by  no  contemporary  historian,  has  been  corrupted,  as  usual,  by  the 
Roman  vanity ;  and  neither  the  origin  of  the  contest,  nor  its  circumstances,  nor 
the  terms  of  the  several  treaties  which  were  made  before  its  final  issue,  have  been 
related  truly. 
Thus  destitute  of  direct  information,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to 

■Mr  pflBClj 
fproaoc*. 

wealth  of  the  Samnites  consisted  in  their  cattle.  Wool  and  hides  must  have 
been  the  chief  articles  which  they  had  to  sell  to  their  neighbors.  ,^^^  pMhmuw  ibr 
But  the  high  elevation  of  much  of  their  country,  as  it  preserved  t)»ir  oJITo^  mm. 
the  pasture  imscorched  by  the  summer  heats,  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  winter ;  the  snow  lay  so  long  on  the 
ground  that  their  cattle  could  not  have  found  subsistence.  And  as,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  parched  plains  of  Apulia  yield  no  grass  in  the  summer,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  must  always  have  been 
dependent  on  each  other ;  and  the  Samnites,  either  by  ti-eaty  or  by  conquest, 
most  have  obtained  the  right  of  pasturing  their  catUe  in  winter  in  the  low  grounds 
near  the  sea,  either  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula  or  on  the  other.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  this  was  probably  secured  bv  their  close  connection  with  the 
Frentanians,  a  people  of  their  own  race ;  and  by  their  constant  friendly  inter« 

"  Hieali  statei  that  the  Samnites  were  gov-  Samnitofi.    Ballast,  Bell.  Catilin,  53.     Athe- 

erned  by  a  priestlj  aiistooraoY.  like  the  Etros-  nieus,  VI.  106,  p.  878.    Diodoros,  XXIII.  1* 

cans.    He  gives  no.  authority  lor  this,  and  cer-  Fragm.  Vatic. 

tainly  it  is  not  proved  by  their  mere  practiee  o{  "  Micali says  that  "their  sodety  was  foonded 

enliating  their  soldUers .  on  great  emei^ndes  on  a  system  of  agrarian  laws,"  and  he  quotes  as 

with  certain  solemn  religions  ceremonies.  his  authority  for.  this  a  fragment  of  Varro  pre- 

"  livy  expressly  .speiucs  of  them  as  scutati,  served  to  us  by  Philaigyrius,  one  of  the  soho- 

and  describee  the  form  of  their  shield,  IX.  40.  liasts  on  Viigil,  in  his  note  on  Geoiffic.  II.  167. 

The  use  of  the  scutum  in  itself  implies  that  the  The  fragment  runs  thus :  **  Terra  ciuturfB  causA 

sword,  and  not  the  spear,  was  the  offensive  attributa  olim  particulatim  hominibns,  ut  £tra- 

weapon  generally  used;  we  are  told  also  that  ria  Tuscis,  Samnium  Sabellis."    But  I  do  not 

the  Campanians  called  their  gladiators  Samnites,  understand  this  as  saying  any  thing  of  agrarian 

becaoae  they  equipped  them  with  arms  taken  laws,  but  merely  that  the  earth  became  the  pro- 

tnm.  the  Samnites  (idvy,  IX.  40) ;  and  in  such  pertv  of  particular  portions  and  races  of  man- 

oombatB,  as  the  very  name  shows^  the  sword  tuna,  instead  of  being  all  common  to  all;  and 

was  the  oommon  weapon.  Add  to  this  the  story,  that  thus  Etruria  was  given  (by  the  ffods,  I 

whether  well  or  ill  founded,  as  to  the  particular  think,  and  not  by  an  agrarian  law)  to,  the  pea- 

&ct,  that  the  Bomans  borrowed  their  arms,  of-  pie  of  the  Etruscans,  and  Samnium  to  the  Bar 

fenaive  and  defensive,  "arma  et  tela,"  from  the  Dellines. 


extract  some  further  conclusions  from  the  few  facts  known  to  us.  Th«irpfiMii»i  anbiM 
The  nature  of  their  country  makes  it  certain  that  the  principal  ^' 
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Gonrse**  with  the  MarraciiuanB  and  Yestinians ;  while  their  aims,  hj  winniDg  pos* 
session  of  Campania,  procured  for  them  an  access  to  the  coast  on  that  side,  and 
gave  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  soft  and  sunny  plain  which  extends  along 
tiie  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 

It  is  not  certain,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Samnites  governed  their  Oampanian 
neiroMqiMttoinCkai.  conqucsts  by  means  of  colonies,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
^"^  they  did  so.     The  Samnite  colonists  would  thus  constitute  the  rul- 

ing body  in  every  city :  and,  like  the  early  Roman  patricians,  might  be  called 
indifferently  either  the  burghers  or  the  aristocracy.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the 
sixteen  hundred  Oampanian  knights,  who  in  the  mat  Latin  war  are  said  to  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  have  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
were  the  colony  of  the  Samnite  conquerors.  And  the  frequent  revolts  which  we 
read  of,  from  one  alliance  to  another,  may  mark  a  corresponding  domestic  revo- 
lution, in  which  th6  colony  either  lost  or  re-established  its  ascendency.  Yet  it 
may  have  happened  that  the  colony,  in  some  cases,  had  really  identified  itself 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  felt  with  them  more  than  with  the  people  from  whom 
they  were  themselves  descended.  In  this  manner  the  Samnite  colonies  may 
have  become  in  feeling  thoroughly  Oampanian,  and  have  wished  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  their  own  Samnite  countrymen  in  Oampanium ;  and  thus, 
although  the  highest  of  the  Oampanian  nobility  were  of  Samnite  extraction,  yet 
Oampania  may  have  become,  as  it  is  represented,  wholly  independent  of  the  Sam- 
nite nation  within  no  long  period  after  its  first  conquest. 

Not  the  slightest  notice  remains  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  Samnite  domin- 

Howth«yw«««ffMti4  *^^  ^y  *^®  hruptions  of  the  Gauls.  Yet  in  the  year  394-895  the 
b|r^  fanHtoL'of  tiM  Gauls  had  wintered**  in  Oampania ;  and  after  their  last  appear- 
ance in  Latium  in  406,  they  are  said  to  have  retreated  into  Apulia^ 
through  the  land  of  the  Volscians  and  Faiemians ;  so  that  they  must  have  passed 
as  it  seems  through  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  heart  of  the  Samnite  territory 
indeed  they  were  not  likely  to  assaQ ;  they  were  not  expert  in  besieging  walled 
cities,  nor  would  they  be  tempted  to  invade  the  mountam  fastnesses  of  the  cen- 
tral Apennmes.  Thus  if  the  Samnites  did  not  choose  to  engage  with  them  in  the 
plains,  their  substantial  power  would  be  little  impaired  by  their  invasions ;  and 
they  received  from  them  perhaps  no  greater  misctiief  than  the  ravaging  of  their 
territory  in  Oampania,  and  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  which  might  have  oeen  sent 
down  to  the  coast  for  their  winter  pasture.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  dread 
of  the  Gauls  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Rome  and  {he  Samnites*^  in  the  year  401. 
The  first  Samnite  war,  which  broke  out  eleven  years  afterwards,  was  no  doubt 

*  The  Vestinians  join  the  Samnites  in  4S4,  towardB  their  neighbor?    But  what  if  the  iiqn- 

andtheManian8,Pe&ffniaiiB,  andMarradniana,  rions  treatment  of  the  Samnites  oonaiated  in 

are  represented  as  so  aosely  oonnected  with  the  compellinff  the  Apnliane  V>  find  pasture  for  their 

Vestinians.  that  an  attack  on  these  would  neces-  cattle  in  the  winter :  exactly  as  the  Arraffoneae 

sarily  involve  the  Bomaas  in  a  war  with  all  the  kings  of  Naples  obliged  all  tenants  holmng  of 

others.    Livy.  VIII.  89.    I  think  it  may  be  oon-  the  crown  in  Apulia  to  let  their  lands  during  the 

eluded  that  tne  MaTsians  and  Palignians  were  winter  to  the  cattle-owners  of  the  Abmszi :  and 

on  Mendly  terms  with  the  Samnites,  ftom  the  idthough.the  French  took  off  these  restrictions^ 

fiict  that  the  Latins,  then  in  alliance  with  Borne,  yet  the  present  government  has,  in  a  grreat  mea- 

attaoked  the  Pelignians  in  the  first  year  of  the  sure,  reimposea  them :  and  the  Apulian  pro* 

Samnite  war  {JAvYj  VII.  88) ;  and  tnat  as  soon  prietors  are  still  obliged  to  reserve  two-thirda 

as  peace  is  made  oetween  Biome  and  Samnium,  of  their  land  in  pasture,  and  have  only  the  cul- 

the  Boman  armies  march  through  the  countiy  tivation  of  one-tnird  left  to  their  own  disposai 

ef  the  Marsians  and  Peliffniaiis,  in  order  to  See  Eeppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  VoL  I.  p.  267- 

reach  Campania.    Liyy,  Vlll.  6.  269. 

According  to  Liv]^,  IX.  18,  the  Apulians  were  "  Livy,  VII.  11. 

hostile  to  the  Samnites,  because  they  were  op-  "  I^^i  VII.  26. 

pressed  by  them,  and  their  conntiy  frequency  "  livy,  VII.  19.     Diodoms,  XVI.  45.     It 

taid  waste.     Had  livy  an^  authority  for  this  may  be  observed  that  Diodoms  agrees  with 

last  expression,  "  campestna  et  mantaraa  loca  livy  in  placine  this  treatv  in  the  consulship  of 

•  .  .  ipfii  montani  atque  agrestes  depopulaban-  M.  Fabius  Amoustus.  ana  T.  Qointius :  but  the 

tor,"  or  did  he  put  it  In  merely  as  a  natural  way  oonsulship  is  according  to  him  the  2a  3*ear  of 

•f  accounting  fbr  the  iU-will  of  the  Apulians  the  107th  Olympiad. 
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occasioned  in  part  by  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  the  val-  ^^^^  or  tk«  tm  w« 
ley  of  the  Liiis,  and  by  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Auruncans  i»tiram  um  robmh 
in  the  year  410,  which  brought  the  Roman  legions  into  the  imme- 
diate ndghborhood  of  Campania.''    At  this  time  Home  and  Latium  were  in 
league  together,  and  jomtly  pressing  upon  the  Yolscians ;  their  power  held  out 
hopes  to  the  Cam{)amans  that,  by  their  aid,  they  might  be  defended  against  the 
Samnites.    This  aid  was  in  the  year  412  become  highly  needful ;  the  Campa* 
nians,  having  ventured  to  defend  the  Sidicinians"  against  an  attack  of  the  Sam* 
nites,  had  drawn  the  hostilities  of  the  Samnites  upon  themselves,  and  we  find 
that  a  Samnite  army  occupied  the  ridge  of  Tifata  immediately  above  Capua,  and 
from  thence  descended  like  the  .JSquians  and  Yolscians  from  Algidus,  to  the 
plain  before  the  walls  of  the  city.     In  this  state  of  distress,  Capua  implored  the 
protection  of  Bome  and  Latium,  and  obtained  it.*^    A  war  between  Samnium  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  connected  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  on  the  other, 
was  the  immediate  consequence. 

The  Roman  consuls  in  this  year  were  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus.  Valerius  is  the  hero  of  that  famous  legend  already  re-  cimmttn  af  fh«  «» 
lated,  which  told  how  he  had  vanquished  in  hu  early  youth  a  ««t«ofti>««>'* 
gigantic  Gaul  by  the  aid  of  a  heaven-sent  crow.  The  acts  of  his  consulship  have 
b^n  disguised  by  a  far  worse  spirit ;  they  were  preserved,  not  by  any  regular 
historian,  but  in  the  mere  funeral  orations  and  tnuutional  stories  of  his  own  fam- 
ilj;  and  were  at  last  still  further  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  a  client  of  his 
house,  the  falsest  of  all  the  Roman  writers,  Valerius  of  Antium.  Hence  we  have 
no  real  military  history  of  the  Samnite  war  in  this  first  campaign,  but  accounts 
of  the  worthy  deeds  of  two  famous  Romans,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  P.  Decius 
Mus.  They  are  the  heroes  of  the  two  stories,  and  there  is  evidently  no  other 
object  in  either  of  them  but  to  set  off  their  glory.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
mistake''  to  regard  such  mere  panegyric  as  history. 
All  that  history  can  relate  is  that  the  Romans,  we  know  not  with  what  allied 

'  IavJj  yji.  28.    Niebuhr  supposes  that  bj  Hon  of  their  fidsiflcatlons.    The  case  of  Capua 
tiie  name  of  Aumnoans  are  meant  the  VoIsdanB  applying  for  aid  to  Bome  against  the  Sammtes 
fin  the  Idzis.  and  that  Sora  was  an  Anroncan  was  ezfustly  that  of  Corcyra  asking  help  from 
town.    VoL  III.  n.  101.    livy  himself  does  not  Athens  acnunst  Corinth.    The  motiyes  which 
seem  to  have  haa  this  notion ;  for  the  Auron-  induced  uie  Athenians  to  receive  the  Corcyrie- 
can  and  V oladan  wars  are  in  his  accounts  care-  ans  into  their  alliance  were  the  very  same  wnioh 
folly  distinguishefL  and  Sora  is  SMd  to  have  influenced  the  Bomans :  the  justice  of  the  mea- 
boen  taken  from  tne  Yolscians.    The  Aurun-  sure  was  in  both  cases  equally  questionable ; 
cans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mentioned  again  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Boman  le- 
in  the  8th  Book,  c  15,  and  Suessa  Aumnoa  is  gions  sent  into  Campania  were  ordered  only  to 
named  as  their  chief  town.    Now  Suessa  is  Ight  in  the  event  of  an  actual  attack  made  upon 
Sessa,  a  town  standing  on  the  crater  of  an  old  their  allies,  whidi  was  the  charge  given  by  rer- 
volcano^ust  above  the  modem  road  from  Na-  ides^  government  to  the  ten  ships  sent  to  pro- 
pies  to  Some,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  tect  Coroyra.    So  truly  is  real  history  a  lesson 
Garigliano  or  Liris.    la  there  any  reason  for  of  universal  appUoation.  that  we  should  under- 
thinking  that   these  Auruncans  were  more  stand  the  war  between  JElome  and  Samnium  far 
doeelv  connected  with  the  Yolscians  of  Sora  better  frY>m  reading  Thucydides' account  of  the 
and  Arpinum  than  with  those  of  Antium,  or  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  than  from 
that  the  name  Aunmcan  was  at  this  period  ex-  Livy^s  ooirupted  story  of  the  very  events  them- 
tended  to  any  other  Opican  people  than  to  those  selves. 

of  the  ndghborhood  of  Sessa  ?  *  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  s^n  a  work 

^  Xivy,  YII.  29.    The  Sidicinians  were  close  whieh  formed  a  sort  of  Appendix  to  the  **  Yio- 

neighbors  to  the  Auruncans,  living  on  the  same  toires,  ConquAtes,  Ao.  des  Trsn9ai6,"  and  was 

duster  ofvoloanio  hills  which  form  the  bound-  called  **  Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Gloire."    It 

ary  of  the  pUun  of  Naples  on  the  road  towards  consisted  of  an  alphabetical  catalo^e  raisonn^ 

Bome.    Teanum,  now  Teano,  was  their  prind-  of  all  Frenchmen^  of  whatever  military  rank, 

pal  town.  who  had  distinffmshed  themsdves,  or  tiiought 

^  **  Xivy,  YXL  81.    But  it  is  impossible  to  be-  that  they  had  done  so,  in  the  course  of  the  last 

lleve  the  statement  in  Livy  that  they  applied  to  war ;  and  many  of  the  artides  were  apparentiy 

the  Bomana  only,  or  that  they  purchased  the  contributed  by  the  very  individuals  themsdves 

Boman  protection  bv  a  literal  surrender,  dedi-  who  were  the  heroes  of  them.    Now  these  no- 

tio,  of  themselves  ana  their  dty  to  the  sovereign  tioes  had  nothing  of  the  license  of  a  poetical  ao- 

disposal  of  Bome.    Every  step  in  the  Sanmite  count  of  events;  they  professed  to  be  a  real 

ana  Latiba  wan  haa  been  so  disguised  by  the  matter  of  flict  narrative ;  they  were  published 

Boman  annalists,  that  a  ptrobable  narrative  of  when  the  memory  of  the  actions  to  wnioh  they 

th«se  eventB  can  only  be  given  by  a  free  ooireo-  reli^waa  fresh,  and  in  tiie  ikoe  of  the  jealous 
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Fi»t  eMDpai     and  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  them,  took  the  field  with  two  annies ;  that  one  of 
baui  ^'SSSl  gm-  these  was  to  protect  Campania,  while  the  other  was  destined  to 

invade  Samnium.  The  army  in  Campania  was  commanded  by  M. 
Valerius,  and  his  panegyric,  careless  of  hbtorical  details,  brings  him,  without  a 
word  as  to  his  previous  march,  to  Mount  Gaurus,"  now  Monte  Barbaro,  in  a 
remote  comer  of  Campania,  close  upon  the  sea  above  Pozzuoli.  Here,  says  the 
story,  he  met  the  Samnites,  and  here,  after  a  most  bloody  battle,  he  defeated 
them. 

The  army  which  was  to  invade  Samnium,^  had  scarcely  entered  the  hills 
unwoMtiftdiaTMiMior  which  bound  the  plain  of  Naples,  apparently  by  the  pass  of  Mad- 
fi*™^"™-  daloni,  when  it  became  involved  in  a  deep  defile,  and  was  nearly 

cut  ofif  by  the  enemy.  It  was  saved  by  the  conduct  andf  courage  of  the  famous 
P.  Decius,  then  one  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes ;  and  thus  his  pane- 
gyrist gives  the  whole  story  in  great  detail,  and  ends  with  saying  that  the  Roman 
army  was  not  only  saved  from  destruction,  but  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy.  As  it  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  the  Romans  made  any  progress 
in  Samnium  beyond  the  scene  of  their  victory,  it  is  likely  that  their  success  was 
limited  to  their  escaping  from  a  very  imminent  danger,  and  being  enabled  to 
retreat  with  safety. 

The  story  of  Valerius  pretends  that  he  won  yet  a  second  victory  over  the 
whole  collected  force  of  Samnium,  which  had  been  prathered  to 
revenge  their  late  defeat ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  as  soon  as  the 
Roman  armies  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  Campanians*^  were  obliged  to  send 
embassies  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  a  force  might  winter  in  Campania  for 
their  protection,  to  keep  ofif  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  totally  dififerent  story,  that  of  the  sedition  of  the  year  413,  and  the  author 
of  it  hamg  no  concern  with  the  Samnite  war,  did  not  think  of  reconciling  his 

criticism  of  all  the  nations  ot  iLurope,  wliere  especiauy  a  crown  of  gold,  and  one  hundred 
there  were  thousands  of  witnesses  ooth  able  oxen,  and  one  beautiful  white  ox  over  and 
and  eager  to  expose  any  exaggeration.  And  yet,  above  the  number,  with  his  horns  bedecked 
after  afi,  what  sort  of  history  of  any  of  the  cam-  with  gold.  To  the  soldiers  who  had  been  with 
paigns  of  the  last  war  could  be  compiled  from  him  in  his  post  of  danger,  the  consul  gave  an 
the  *^ Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Gloire  ?"  I  cannot  ox  to  each  man,  and  two  coats;  and  told  them 
therefore,  persuade  myself  that  the  details  of  that  their  daily  allowance  of  com  shonld  for  the 
the  battle  by  Mount  Gaurus,  or  of  the  wise  and  time  to  come  be  doubled.  Then,  when  the  con- 
valiant  conauct  of  Decius  in  Samnium,  deserve  sul  had  ended,  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legions' 
to  be  transcribed  in  a  modem  history  of  Rome,  gave  to  Decius  a  wreath  of  twisted  ffntsB^  which 
They  have  not  obtained  such  celebrity  as  to  be  was  accustomed  to  be  given  by  a  oesei^ed  or 
worth  preserving  as  legends ;  they  have  not  in  blockaded  army  to  him  who  had  dehvered 
their  style  and  sabstance  those  marks  of  origi-  them ;  and  it  was  put  upon  his  head  amidst  the 
nality  which  would  make  them  valuable  as  a  cheers  of  all  the  army.  Another  wreath  also, 
picture  of  the  times;  and  least  of  all,  have  they  of  the  like  sort,  was  given  to  Decius  by  the 
that  trustworthiness  which  would  entitle  them  soldiers  of  his  own  band.  So  Decius  stood, 
to  be  regarded  as  liistorically  true.  wearing  his  crown  of  gold  and  his  wreath  or 
"  Livy,  VII.  88.     *^Consules  .  .  .  ab  nrbe  grass,  and  he  forthwith  offered  in  sacrifice  to 

Srofecti,  Valerius  in  Campaniam,  Cornelius  in  Mars  the  beautiful  white  ox  with  the  gilded 

amnium,  ille  ad  roontem  Gaurum,  hie  ad  Sa-  horns,  and  the  other  hundred  oxen  he  gave  to 

ticulam,  castra  ponunt.'*   "  What  actions/*  says  the  soldiers  who  had  followed  him  in  his  enter- 

Niebuhr,  "  had  forced  the  consul  to  fiiU  back  prise.    And  the  other  soldiers  too  gave  each 

thither,  and  ^ave  to  the  Samnites  that  assurance  man  to  the  soldiers  of  Decius  a  pound  of  com 

of  victory  with  which  they  hastened  to  attack  from  their  own  allowances,  and  a  measure  ex- 

him, — ^this  knowledge,  as  almost  all  else  where-  ceeding  a  j>ound  in  weight  (sextarios)  of  wine, 

by  the  Sanmite  wars  might  have  become  more  All  the  while  that  they  were  giving  these  hon- 

intelliffible,  is  buried  in  everlasting  night.'*  ors  to  Decius  and  his  soldiers,  the  whole  army 

Vol.  III.  p.  187.  were  shouting  and  cheering,  for  they  knew  not 

"  Livy,  VII.  84-86.     The  account  of  the  what  to  do  for  joy."    livy,  VIL  87. 
honors  paid  to  Decius  on  this  occasion  by  his       "  Livy  VII.  88.    He  aads  that  the  people  of 

fellow-soldiers,  is  characteristic  of  the  time  and  Suessa  sent  an  embassy  to  the  same  effect, 

people,  and  is  worth  transcribing.    *' After  the  This  shows,  that  immediately  after  the  retreat 

Dftttle,  the  consul  called  all  the  soldiexs  togeth-  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  Samnites  were  be^n- 

er,  and   made  a  speech,  in  which   he   com-  ning,  not  only  to  overrun  Campania  again,  out 

mended  all  the  worthy  deeds  which  Decius  had  even  to  carry  their  rava^e»  beyond  the  Vuitnr- 

done.'*     [Polybius   especially  mentions   and  nus  into  the  country  of  Uie  Siaidnians  and  Au 

praises  this  practice,  VI.  89.]    "He  then,  as  raacans. 
Wcs  the  custom,  gave  him  divers  gifts  of  honor, 
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account  with  the  exaggerated  representations  ^ven  of  the  preceding  campaign. 
That  the  Romans  drove  the  Samnites  from  Campania  is  prohahle ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  failed  in  their  attack  upon  Samnium,  and  the  Samnites  were 
clearlj  no  waj  dispirited  as  to  the  general  residt  of  the  war. 

It  would  seem  from  a  short  and  obscure  notice  in  lAvj,^  that  the  Samnites 
were  assisted  m  this  war  by  some  of  their  neighbors ;  wheUier  as  tw  unat  •ncBnd 
equal  or  as  dependent  allies  we  know  not.  For  it  appears  that  ^"^^  ^  Pdif»i«ifc 
the  Latins,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  Campania  or  in  Samnium,  moved  into  the 
heart  of  Italy  and  attacked  the  Pelignians ;  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  the 
operaUons  of  this  year  were  carried  on  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  we  thus 
see  how  much  greater  was  this  contest  with  Samnium,  than  any  other  in  which 
Borne  bad  been  engaged  before. 

The  active  campaign  was  short ;  for  the  consuls,  so  far  as  appears,  still  en- 
tered on  their  office  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  their  triumphs  took  AKcmnmnurwULm 
place  on  the  22d  and  24th  of  September.^  They  themselves  *»ouBpMb. 
did  not  return  to  Campania,  but  parties  of  Roman  soldiers,  according  to  the 
request  of  the  Campanians,  were  sent  back  to  garrison  the  several  cities,  and  a 
kige  force  was  thus  kept  on  service  during  the  winter.  This  state  of  things 
last^  through  the  following  spring ;  the  Romans  would  not  commence  oflfensive 
operations  tUl  the  new  consuls  should  come  into  office :  of  the  movements  of  the 
&unmtes  we  hear  nothing ;  but  it  may  be  that  their  usual  season  of  military  ser- 
vice was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans,  and  mere  plundering  parties  would  be 
deterred  by  the  force  left  to  keep  them  in  check.  But  when  the  new  consul,  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus,  arrived  after  midsummer  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  very  different  duty  from  that  of  marching  against  the 
Samnites. 

Had  we  any  history  of  these  times,  events  so  important  and  so  notorious  as 

tbe  great  disturbance  of  the  year  413  must  have  been  related  in  ~^^^  ^,^^ 

their  main  points  clearly  and  faithfully.  But  because  we  have 
merely  a  collection  of  stories  recording  the  great  acts  of  particular  families  and 
individuals,  and  in  each  of  these  the  glory  of  its  own  hero,  and  not  truth,  was 
the  object :  even  matters  the  most  public  and  easy  to  be  ascertained  are  so  dis- 
guised, that  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  there  was  a  disturbance,  and  that 
It  was  at  length  appeased,  is  common  to  the  various  narratives.^^  The  pane- 
gyrists of  the  V  alenan  family  claimed  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest 
for  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  was,  they  said,  specially  appointed  dictator ;  while  ^ 
the  8toric«  of  the  Marcian  and  Servilian  famihes  said  that  every  thing  had  been 
doAe  by  the  two  consuls,  C.  Mareius  Rutilus,  and  Q.  Servilius.  One  account 
represented  the  afiBedr  as  a  secession  of  the  Roman  commons,  another  described 
it  as  a  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Campania.  The  story  which  most  of  the  annalbts 
afterwards  adopted,  taking  only  the  latter  view  oi  the  case,  and  thinking  that 
mutinous- soldiers  ought  not  to  benefit  by  their  mutiny,  told  only  how  they  were 
pardoned  for  their  crime,  and  how  they  obtained^  no  more  than  one  or  two  insig- 
nificant concessions,  which  in  no  respect  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  other  accounts^  preserved  the  memory  of  a  secession  headed  by 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  wbning  some  of  the  most  important  constitu- 

"  liyy,  Vn.  88.    '*  Hi^ns  oeTtaminis  fortn-  must  not  sappose  that  the  "  ancient  anthon" 

na. . .  Latinoa,  jam  exercitibnfl  oomparatis,  ab  here  spoken  of  were  oontemporarj  with  these 

Romano  in  Peugnnm  vertit  bellnm."   This  can  times ;  they  were  but  the  aniuilists  of  the  sixth 

only  mean  that  the  Latins  directed  their  main  and  seventh  centuries  of  Rome,  who  followed 

force  against  the  northern  side  of  the  Samnite  each  the  traditions  and  memorials  of  a  different 

confederacy,  moving  by  the  lake  Fncinus  upon  fiimily.    livy  himself,  in  another  place,  VIII. 

8nlmo,  ana  the  conntiy  of  the  Pelignians,  and  40,  deplores  the  want  of  all  contemporary  wri- 

khos  threatening  Samnium  on  the  rear.  ters  for  the  times  of  the  Samnite  wars,  as  one 

*  See  the  Fasti  Gapitolini.  great  cause  of  the  hopeless  confusion  iu  which 

****Adeo  nihil,*'  says  Livy,  "preterauam  Uie  story  of  those  wars  was  involved, 

seditionem  fttisse,  eamqne  compositam,  mter  ^  Livy,  VII.  41. 

antiques  remm  anctorea  constat."  VII.  42.  We  '  Livy,  VII.  42. 
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tional  points  which  had  ever  yet  been  agitated ;  nay,  they  told  how  it  forced 
from  the  patricians  that  which  above  all  things  they  would  be  most  loth  to 
yield,  both  on  public  grounds  and  on  private, — a  general  abolition  of  debts.'** 

The  truth,  however,  in  this  instance,  seems  not  difficult  to  disentangle.  In 
Thaarn  ia  Cmnnmim  ^P^  ^^  *^®  succcssive  loweriuffs  of  ths  ratc  of  lutercst,  there  was 
Do^^^mvebM  a  large  amount  of  debt  undischai^ed,  because  there  had  been  no 

change  for  the  better  in  the  circumstances  of  the  commons  at 
large  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  even  the  principal  of  what  they  owed.  A  mul- 
titude of  men  thus  involved,  many  of  them  peniaps  actually  nexi,  were  kept  on 
foreign  service  during  the  winter,  a  thing  in  itself  extremely  galling  to  them,  and 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  of  Campania,  where  they  witnessed  a  state  of  lux- 
ury such  as  they  could  never  have  conceived  before.  Nothing  is  more  proba- 
ble**  than  that  they  should  have  longed  to  appropriate  those  weal£y  cities  to  than* 
selves,  to  establish  themselves  at  Capua,  as  their  fathers,  forty  years  before, 
would  have  fain  done  at  Yeii,  and  to  make  the  Campanians  their  subjects,  the 
commons  of  a  state  in  which  they  themselves  would  be  the  burghers.  Stories 
of  their  design  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  the  commons  there  feelii^  that  they 
too  had  their  share  of  distress,  propcwed  also  to  seek  their  remedy.  Before  the 
plans  of  the  soldiers  were  yet  ripe,  attempts  were  made  by  their  officers  to  break 
up  their  combinations,  and  detachments  of  those  who  were  most  suspected  were 
ordered  home,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  wanted  in  Campania.  But  these,  when 
they  came  to  Lautulae,  a  narrow  pass  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  close 
to  Tarracina,  concerted  their  measures  with  the  cohort  which  was  there  in  gar 
risen,  and  openly  refused  to  obey  their  commanders.  The  example  once  set  be- 
came contagious;  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Campania  joined  the 
revolters,  and  all  marched  together^  towards  Rome,  releasing  on  their  way  all 
the  bondmen  debtors  whom  they  found  working  as  slaves  on  then:  creditors* 
lands,  till  their  number  was  swelled  to  20,000  men. 

They  halted  on  the  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  near  Bovillae,  fortified  a  regular 
TiM  T^'u^  '  c<unp,  plundered  the  country  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  enemy,^^  and 
gjjn£^|^vSriM  seized  upon  a  patrician,  T.  Quinctius,  at  his  farm  or  country-house 

near  Tusculum,  and  forced  him  to  become  their  leader.  The  com- 
mons at  Rome  waited  no  longer ;  they  too  rose ;  they  too  laid  hold  on  a  patri- 
cian, C.  Manlius,  loving  the  name  of  their  old  champion  and  martyr  M.  Manlius : 
they  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  established  themselves  in  a  spot  four  miles 
distant  from  the  waUs.  Even  now  the  patricians  were  not  left  helpless ;  besides 
themselves  and  their  clients,  a  numerous  body,  they  would  on  this  occasion  be 

**  AactordeYlrisIllaBtribaB,  inValer.Corvo.  tlie  SamiauB  (Herodotus,  VI.  28),  as  showing 

Appian,  Samnitio.  Fragm.  I.  §  2.  that  such  acts  were  practised  even  bj  Greeks 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  mtrdly  to  have  expressed  towards  Greeks,  at  a  period  when  manners  had 
myself  so  strongly  as  to  the  probabilitjr  of  this  been  as  little  corrupted  by  luzuiy  and  skepU- 
part  of  the  story,  since  Nieouhr  oonsiders  it  cism  as  they  were  at  this  time  at  Rome ;  wnere- 
undeserving  of  credit.  But  Wachsmnth  has  as  the  Campanians  were  no  oonntrymen  of  the 
well  observed,  that  the  eager  desire  of  the  com*  Bomans,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  too 
mons  to  settle  at  Veil,  proves  sufficiently  that  prevailing  notions  of  the  ancient  worid,  were 
they  had  no  invincible  attachment  to  Bome  as  entitled  to  far  less  consideration, 
their  native  country:  he  adds,  with  no  less  truth.  ^  Appian.  Samnitic.  Fragm.  I.  $  1.  The  per- 
"  that  a  people  whose  innocence  is  the  fruit  oi  sons  whom  ne  speaks  of  as  Iwl  tQp  ifyw9  h  rac^ 
ignorance  rather  than  of  principle,  is  little  able  iyp^'^i  itit/tipwfj  must  have  been  debtors  work- 
to  resist  the  first  strong  temptation."  How  inf  as  slaves  on  the  "possessiones"  of  their  pa- 
great  were  the  excesses  of  the  Spartans  after  tndan  creditors,  on  such  portions  of  land  lately 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  opportunities  of  conquered  from  the  Volscians  as  had  been  oo- 
indulffence  were  first  offered  to  them  I  And  cupied  in  the  usual  manner  bv  individuals, 
why  should  we  conceive  that  the  Soman  com-  Foreign-purchased  slaves  must  nave  been  too 
mons  were  men  of  greater  simplici^  of  man-  ivre  at  Bome  at  this  period,  to  have  been  em- 
ners  than  the  Samnites,  who  had  formerly  ployed  in  j^reat  numbers  as  agricultural  labor- 
seized  Capua  in  a  similar  manner,  when  they  era :  and,  m  fiict,  the  slaves  who  were  con- 
wore  inhabitiiuf  it  jointly  with  the  Etruscans  f  fined  to  work  in  the  workhouses  of  the  patri- 
Compare  also  the  stories  of  the  forcible  occuno-  dans  in  these  early  times,  are  always  described 
tion  of  Smyrna  by  some  Colophonian  exiles  as  insolvent  debtors. 

who  had  been  hospitably  received  there  (Hero-  *^  "  JSc  prcsdatonlmt  vagii  quidam  oompeir- 

dotus  1. 150) ;  and  of  tne  seizure  of  Zande  by  turn  adtulerunt,"  d^— livy,  Vll.  39. 
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joined  by  all  the  noblest  and  richest  of  the  commons,  and  by  many,  perhaps,  of 
the  best  men  even  among  the  less  wealthy,  who  would  view  with  horror  the  dis« 
obedience  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  breach  of  their  military  oath.  They  prepared 
to  pat  down  the  revolt ;  yet,  not  trusting  to  force  alone,  they  named  as  dictator 
M.  Valerius  Corvus,  the  most  popular  man  in  Rome,  bom  of  a  house  whose 
members  bad  ever  befriended  the  commons,  himself  in  the  vigor  of  youtb,^ 
scarcely  thirty,  yet  already  old  in  glory,  and  now  in  the  full  renown  of  his  recent 
victories  over  the  Samnites.  The  dictator  proceeded  to  meet  the  soldiers  from 
Campania ;  the  consuls  were  left  to  deal  with  the  commons  who  had  seceded 
from  tbe  city. 

But  when  the  opposing  parties^  approached  each  other,  and  citizens  were  seen 

arrayed  in  order  of  batt^  against  citizens,  all  shrunk  alUce  from  ■ t«««*v,  «r  ^ 

hra^ing  their  contests  to  such  an  issue,  and  with  a  sudden  revul-  ««>**<^'«i«*^ 
aion  of  feeling  the  s<4diers,  instead  of  joining  battle,  first  welcomed  each  other 
with  friendly  greetmss,  then,  as  they  drew  nearer,  they  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  till  at  last,  amidst  mutual  tears  and  expressions  of  remorse,  they  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  not  Valerius  only,  but  the 
majority  of  the  patricians,  were  noble  enough  to  rejoice  sincerely  at  this  termina- 
tion of  the  mutiny,  although  they  foresaw  that  whatever  were  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  commons,  it  would  now  be  necessary  to  grant  them. 

But  the  insurgents  were  also  brought  to  a  softer  temper,  and  asked  little  but 
what  might  have  been  given  them  unasked,  as  being  in  itself  ^^^^  d«iiM«d«d  w 
just  and  reasonable.  First,  an  act  of  amnesty^  was  passed  for  the  ijSH^tS^  grJl 
mutiny  and  the  secession,  and  the  dictator  entreated  the  patricians 
and  those  of  the  commons  who  had  sided  with  them,  that  they  would  never, 
even  in  private  life,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  reproach  any  man  with  having  been 
concerned  in  these  unhappy  dissensions.  Then  there  was  passed  and  sworn  to, 
with  all  religious  solemnities,"  a  law  which  the  soldiers  regarded  as  their  great 
charter,  that  no  man's  name  who  had  been  once  enlisted  should  be  struck  off  the 
fist  of  the  lemons  without  his  own  consent,  and  that  no  one  who  had  once  been 
chosen  military  tribune  should  be  afterwards*"  obliged  to  serve  as  a  centurion. 
They  deprecated  the  power  of  striking  their  names  off  the  list  of  soldiers,  partly 
because  it  d^raded  them  to  an  inferior  rank,  that  of  the  capite  censi,  who  were 

*  He  was  three  and  twenty  in  his  first  eon-  he  says,  insisted  that  no  one  who  hod  been  onoe 
mlship  (livy,  VII.  40),  and  ne  was  consul  for  tribune  should  afterwards  be  made  centurion^ 
the  first  time  in  the  year  407.  —  See  livy,  out  of  dislike  to  one  P.  Salonias,  who  had  been- 
Vn.  26.  made  almost  every  other  year  one  or  the  other, 

*  livy^  VII.  42.  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fraffm.  and  who  was  obnozioas  to  them,  because  he 
LS2.  TniaRaddenbarstof  feeling  is  credible  had  especially  opposed  their  meeting.  Both 
enough ;  for  civil  war  seems  shocking  to  men  Niebnhr  and  Wachsmuth  suppose,  on  the  con- 
who  are  little  sorupulons  in  shedding  the  blood  trary,  that  P.  Salonius  was  a  popular  man  with 
of  foreigners,  however  unjustly.  In  this  re-  the  soldiers,  and  that  the  petition  was  made  in 
■pect,  it  needs  the  hardness  and  coldness  of  a  his  behalf^  to  save  him  from  beine  obliged  to 
liter  stage  of  society  to  overcome  the  natural  go  on  serving  in  slower  rank,  after  naving  onoe 
■hrinking  from  domestio  warfare.  The  feudal  served  in  a  mgher.  Wachsmuth  well  compares 
times  are,  of  course,  an  exception  t9  this ;  for  the  case  of  Volero  Publilius,  who  complained 
to  the  isolation  and  lawlessness  of  the  feudal  of  being  required  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier, 
sj^tem  the  relations  of  countryman  and  fellow-  after  having  been  once  centurion.  (livy,  II. 
eitiien  were  almost  unknown.  65.)    Many  motives  may  have  joined,  however, 

"  livy,  vn.  41.  In  suggesting  this  demand  of  the  soldiers.  It 
^  '*  Lex  sacrata  militaris.**  A  lex  sacrata  was  a  great  thins  for  a  deserving  soldier,  that 
partook  of  the  diaraoter  of  a  treaty,  and  was  if  onoe  appointed  military  tribune  (six  of  whom 
Bwom  to  by  the  two  Parties  between  whom  it  were  at  tnis  time  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 
had  been  agreed  to.  Thus  the  term  is  applied  people  themselves,  livy,  VII.  5),  he  should  be 
only  to  such  laws  as  settled  points  most  aeeply  fi^ed  fh>m  the  necessity  of  serving  again,  ex- 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  two  orders  in  the  cept  in  the  same  or  a  higher  rank.  And  it  was 
state,  and  were  therefore  a  sort  of  treaty  of  agreatthingfor  the  mass  of  the  commons,  that 
peace  between  them.  Of  this  sort,  besides  the  promotion  should  be  kept  as  open  as  possible, 
umouslaws  respecting  the  tribunes  of  the  com-  and  that  it  should  be  neoessaiy  ever^  year  to 
mons.  was  the  law  of  Idlius,  de  Aventino  pub-  fill  up  the  vacancies  amon^  the  oentunons  with 
hctmao.  new  men,  instead  of  confining  them  to  a  certain 
**  It  should  be  observed,  that  livy  gives  to  number  of  individuals  who  might  pass  at  ple^ 
this  petition  »  different  ol:^ect.    The  soldiers,  sore  from  one  command  to  another. 
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considered  unfit  to  bear  arms ;  partly  because,  wbilst  they  were  on  military  serv- 
ice,  they  were  protected  from  being  personally  attached  for  debts ;  and  partly, 
also,  because  service  in  Campania  bore  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  might  furnish  a 
poor  man  with  the  means  of  relieving  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  The  law 
about  the  military  tribunes  had,  probably,  various  objects ;  amongst  the  rest  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  advance  the  di^ty  of  that  office,  which  offered  to  the 
commons  the  readiest  means  of  acquiring  distinction,  and  thus  was  a  natural  step 
to  the  highest  political  magistracies. 

Another  demand  was  made  in  a  different  spirit ;  that  the  pay  of  the  horsemen 
Twin.  d«iiuuid«d  and  OT  kuights  should  be  lowered,  they  receiving  at  that  period  three 
"*"**•  times  as  much  as  the  foot-soldiers.    In  requinng  this  the  soldiers  not 

only  wished  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  sc  to  lighten  their  own  taxation, 
but  there  was  also  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  knights,  who  had  taken  a  de- 
cided part  against  them.  But  on  this  point  the  senate  would  not  yield ;  and  the 
soldiers,  ashamed  perhaps  of  the  motives  which  had  led  them  to  ask  for  it>  did 
not  press  their  demand. ** 

While  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  was  thus  ended,  the  commons,  who  had  with- 
drawn  from  the  city,  returned  to  their  homes  again ;  and  L.  Ge- 
■MM  Id  R«nia.  *SK  nucius,"  oue  of  their  tribunes,  proposed  to  them  in  the  Forum, 
^  certun  political  measures  to  which,  it  was  underatood,  the  patri- 

cians would  offer  no  opposition.  These  were,  "  that  no  man  should  be  re-elected 
to  the  same  magistracy  within  ten  years,  nor  hold  two  magistracies  in  the  same 
year ;  and  that  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians,  as  the  Licinian  law  had  de- 
clared that  one  must  be."  The  multiplication  of  various  offices  in  the  same 
hands  is  an  evil  of  which  we  have  no  instance  on  record,  because  we  have  no  lists 
of  any  of  the  magistrates  of  this  period,  except  the  consuls  only.  The  frequent 
re-election  of  the  same  person  to  the  consulship  created  an  aristocracy  within  the 
aristocracy,  and  confined  the  highest  offices  to  a  number  of  great  families ;  and 
now  that  the  Licinian  law  was  again  observed,  it  would  raise  a  few  plebeian 
houses  to  an  undue  distinction,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  commons  would  be  alto- 
gether excluded.  It  may  be  observed  that  C.  Marcius,  the  plebeian  consul  of 
this  very  year,  was  now  consul  for  the  fourth  time  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

But  there  was  another  law  passed,  which  Livy  could  not  endure  to  record,  and 
oenmi  aboutkn  of  of  which  wekuow  uot  who  wasthe  proposcr  :**  alaw  whoscveryname 
^^^  all  settled  societies  regarded  with  horror ;  a  law  which  is,  indeed, 

like  war,  an  enormous  evil,  but  which  in  this  is  most  unlike  war,  that  it  has  never 
been  adopted,  except  when  it  was  really  necessary  to  prevent  an  evil  still  greater. 
In  order  to  give  the  commons  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  a  more  healthful  con- 
dition, they  were  to  be  freed  once  for  all  from  the  shackles  thrown  around  them 
by  a  former  period  of  unavoidable  distress :  the  consequences  of  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls  had  never  yet  been  shaken  off,  nor  did  it  appear  likely  that 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  things  they  ever  would  be.  It  was  demanded,  therefore, 
by  the  commons,  and  M.  Valerius,  it  is  said,  advised  compliance  with  their  de- 
mand, that  an  act  of  grace  should  be  extended  to  all  debtors,  and  that  their  cred- 

"  As  the  commons  were  persuaded  by  Vale-  /SovXq — rds  itiv  rdy  xp*^*'  iwoKoieii  iifui^an  xS- 

rius  and  Horatius  to  abandon  their  demand  for  ci  'fiaaiaiois '  tois  it  t6ts  Ij^Q^U  (namelv,  the  re- 

the  summary  execution  of  the  decemvirs. — See  voltea  soldiers),  xaX  ^jeiav— Samnitic.  fragm.  I. 

diap.  xvi.  S  2.    There  is  no  mistaking  the  well-known  ex- 

•*  Niebuhr  supposes,  not  unnaturally,  that  pression  xfi^Hv  <lTro«oin$. — "  Num  honestum  i^i- 

this  Genucins  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  trib-  tur."  asks  Cicero  with  respect  to  CaBsar  when  ne 

une  Genucius,  who  was  murdered  by  the  aria-  had  just  heard  of  his  crossing  the  Bubicon, 

tocracy  in  the  year  281.->See  p.  65.    He  was  ^^  xP^wv  inoKoiciLif  fvydiiav  xatftf^ouf,  sexcenta  all* 

also,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  family  with  scelera  moliri, 

tk3  plebeian  consuls  of  the  years  885,  887,  and  rj^v  Bei&v  niytnriv  fior'  Ixny  npawiia  V^ 

888.  Ad  Atticum,  VII.  11. 

**  It  is  attested  by  Appian^  who,  as  Niebuhr  The  expression  in  the  Boman  writer  is  no  less 

thinks,  copied  this  part  of  his  worK  fit>m  Bio-  decisive.    M.  Valerius,  he  says,  **  sublato  ere 

ii]pius ;  and  by  the  little  work  Be  Viris  lUus-  alleno,  aeditionem  compressit/' 
tnboa.    Ax>pian^B  words  are  plain  enough :  4 
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itors  should  not  be  permitted  to  enforce  payment.  In  other  words,  all  those 
who  had  pledged  their  personal  freedom  for  the  payment  of  their' debts  (nezi) 
were  released  from  their  bond ;  nor  could  the  praetor  give  over  to  his  creditor's 
power,  addicere,  any  debtor  who  had  refused,  or  might  refuse,  to  enter  into  such 
an  engagement.  Thus  the  burden  of  actual  debts  was  taken  away ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  an  equal  burden  hereafter,  even  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 
was  declared  illegal,  and  any  man  who  received  more  than  the  actual  sum  which 
he  had  lent  was  liable  to  restore  it  fourfold. 

This  was  a  sort  of  national  bankruptcy,  yet  surely  it  wore  the  mildest  features 
of  that  evil,  and  in  some  respects  did  not  deserve  the  name.  The  i^  BooMsty  ua  jq^. 
nation  itself  broke  no  fsdth ;  but  it  required  one  portion  of  its  citi-  *^* 
zens  to  sacrifice  their  strict  legal  rights  in  favor  of  another  portion  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all.  It  was  doing  on  a  large  scale  and  under  the  pressure  of  ur- 
gent necessity,  what  we  see  done  every  day  on  a  smaller  scale  for  an  object,  not 
of  necessity,  but  of  expediency ;  when  individuals  are  forced  to  sell  their  property 
at  a  price  fixed  by  others,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  canal  or  a  rail- 
way. The  patricians  were,  in  hke  manner,  obli^d  to  part  with  the  money  which 
had  been  advanced  as  a  loan  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  fathers ;  and  the 
compensation  which  they  received  was  the  continued  existence  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety fraught  to  them  above  all  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  highest  means  of 
happiness :  they  lost  their  money  to  preserve  their  country.  Had  such  a  sacri- 
fice heen  made  to  the  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  dishonesty  of  their  debtors, 
it  would  have  been  mischievous  as  a  precedent,  however  urgent  the  necessity 
which  led  to  it ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  debts  of  the  commons  had  arisen 
out  of  a  common  calamity,  not  occasioned  by  their  fault,  nor  to  be  remedied  by 
then*  exertions :  their  distress,  therefore,  was  fiurly  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  if 
there  be  any  meaning  in  the  term  civil  society,  justice  would  require  that  its 
stronger  members  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weaker,  and  should  submit  to 
more  than  their  share  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  common  misfortune,  rather  than  allow 
it  to  entail  upon  their  fellow-citizens  not  inconvenience  merely,  but  absolute  ruin. 

The  domestic  disturbances  of  this  year  produced  important  consequences 
abroad.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  Samnite  war  devolved  on  the  g^,^.  ww  of  th« 
Latins,  and  thev  sustained  it  so  ably  that   their  consideration  ifSm-  ^«^i»twMB 

•/  ,  ii-r*  ti  RoBM  and  DMniuiiin. 

amongst  thei|;  allies  was  greatly  increased,  and  Latmm,  rather  than 
Rome,  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  league.  The 
remains  of  the  Yolscians,  such  as  the  brave  people  of  Privemum,  and  the  Anti- 
atians,  together  with  those  more  distant  tribes  of  the  same  stock  who  bordered 
on  Campania,  and  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  the  Auruncans, 
began  to  gather  themselres  under  the  supremacy,  of  Latium,  and  the  Campanians, 
who  had  good  reason  to  disUke  the  presence  of  Roman  soldiers  in  their  towns, 
may  have  hoped  to  find  in  a  new  confederacy,  of  which  the  Latins  should  be  the 
head,  protection  at  once  against  Rome  and  against  the  Samnites.  Accordingly, 
the  Romans  felt  that  it  was  no  time  for  them  to  continue  their  quarrel  with  Sam- 
nium ;  and  in  the  very  next  year  they  concluded  with  the  Sam-  a.  u.  c.  41*.  a.  a 
nites^  a  separate  peace.  Thus  the  relations  of  all  these  nations  '^' 
were  entirely  changed :  Rome  had  connected  herself  with  Samnium,  and  perhaps 

"  The  Eoioan  story  is  (Livy,  VIII.  1, 2),  that  ritory  on  diiferent  sidewi,  the  Eomans  suddenly 
when  L.  iSniili 
oito  territory  h< 
that  the  Sa 

purchased _- .  . 

ambassadors  to  Borne,  by  giving  the  consnl  a  were  ready  to  join  them  sgainst  Latium. ' — 

J  rear's  pay  for  his  army,  and  three  months*  al-  Compare  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  of  the  for- 

owance  of  corn.    What  would  have  been  the  mer  allies  of  Laoedffimon,  when  she  suddenly 

account  of  a  Latin  writer!    Would  it  not  have  formed  her  separate  treaty  with  Athens  sooa 

been  something,  of  this  sort?    "That  when  the  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nicias,— 

oonfederate  armies  of  Bome  and  Latium  were  Thucydides,  V.  27. 
actoaliy  in  the  field,  to  invade  the  Samnite  ter- 
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through  the  Samnites  with  their  neighbors  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians ;  while^ 
on  the  other  side,  stood  a  new  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Latins  and  all  the 
people  of  Opican  extraction  who  lay  between  them  and  the  Samnite  frontier, 
whether  known  by  the  name  of  Yolsdans,  Auruncans,  Sidicinians,  or  Campa- 
nians.  In  the  same  manner,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  Thebes  and 
Corinth,  so  long  the  close  allies  of  Lacedsemon,  organizing  a  new  confederacy 
against  her ;  and  thus,  at  a  later  period,  Athei^  was  at  one  time  supporting 
l^ebes,  and  shortly  after,  having  become  jealous  of  her  growing  power  and  am- 
bition, joined  Lacedaemon  against  her  former  ally ;  so  that  in  the  last  campaigns 
of  Epaminondas,  the  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  barbarian  mercenaries  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  were  fightmg  in  the  same  ranks  in  defence  of  the  Spartan 
iffistocracy. 


CHAPTER  IXIX. 

THE  GREAT  LATIN  WAR— BATTLE  UNDER  MOUNT  VESUVIUS— THE  PUBLILIAN 
LAWS— FINAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  LATIUM.— A.  U.  C.  415-417  (41(M12  NIEBUHR). 


"  Je  me  refuse  &  croire  que  des  penples  conf^d^rto  pidsseiit  lutter  long-temps,  i  ^g^t^  de 
force,  oontre  une  natdon  oii  la  puissance  gouvemmentale  sendt  centraIi86e."*-IJB  TooamTiLLa, 
De  la  D6mocreti6  en  Am^riqae ;  Tome  I.  p.  290. 


ALTHOtroH  Borne  had  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Samnium,  yet  the 
u>Mitafaii«iatioiiab|^.  old  alliance  with  the  Latins  still  subusted  in  name  unbroken. 
vS^  But  it  could  not  long  remain  so ;  for  the  Latins  continued  the  war 

against  the  Samnites,  and  might  undoubtedly  have  called  upon  the  Eomans  to 
aid  them,  accordmg  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance ;  while  the  Siunnites^  called  upon 
the  Romans  to  procure  for  them  peace  with  Latium  also.  In  fact,  the  existing 
state  of  things  showed  clearly  that  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Latium  must 
undergo  some  change ;  either  the  two  nations  must  become  wholly  separate,  or 
more  closely  united ;  if  they  were  to  act  together  at  all,  some  scheme  must  be 
devised  to  insure  that  they  should  act  unanimously. 

The  general  conffress  of  the  Latin  cities  took  upon  itself  to  propose  such  a  scheme ; 
Th*  u&m  »&•  pM.  <uid  the  two  prsetors  for  the  year,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  and  L.  N'u- 
{!!!£  B^*"^  iZ-'  niisius  of  Circeii,  magistrates  corresponding  to  the  Roman  consuls, 
^^^  and  retaining  the  name  which  the  consuls  had  borne  down  to 

the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  were  dispatched  with  ten  of  the  principal  deputies 
of  the  congress,  to  communicate  their  proposal  to  Rome.'  The  substance  of  it 
was  that  the  two  nations  should  be  completely  united;  that  they  should  both  be 
governed  by  two  consuls  or  prsetors,  one  to  be  chosen  from  each  nation;  that 
there  should  be  one  senate,  to  condst  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ; 

>  Liyy's  whole  narrative  proceeds  on  the  as-  pleased :  that  is,  in  Greek  langnage,  th^  were 
anmpUon  that  Uie  Latins  were  the  dependent  airdSuotf  or  able  to  give  and  receive  satiniu^oii 
allies  of  Some,  and  that  the  war  was  on  their  in  their  own  name,  without  being  obliged  to 
part  a  revolt.  Now,  this  is  oertainly  false,  as  refer  their  qnarrels  to  any  superior ;  one  of  the 
we  know  trom.  the  terms  of  the  original  alliance  characteristics  of  an  equal  as  opposed  to  a  de- 
preserved  by  Bionysias,  V.  61  ^e  p.  58  of  pendent  alliance.— See  Thncya.  V.  18,  S7.  I 
this  history),  and  from  the  indisputable  author-  have,  therefore,  tacitly  corrected  all  Livy*s  fids* 
ity  of  Cincius  (p.  68,  note  4).  Livy  himself  coloring  in  this  matter,  and  given  his  fkcte  i* 
Bupplies  a  refutation  of  his  own  story :  for  he  their  true  light, 
allows  expressly,  Vm.  2,  that  the  Latins  had  *  livy,  VlII.  5. 
Hm  right  of  making  war  with  whom  they 
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and  a  third  similar  provision  must  have  been  made  for  the  popular  branch  of 
the  government,  so  that  a  number  of  Latin  tribes  should  be  created,  equal  to 
that  of  the  Roman,  and  the  fifty-four  tribes  of  the  two  nations  should  constitute  one 
common  sovereign  assembly.  In  one  point  the  Latins  were  willing  to  yield  pre- 
cedence to  Rome ;  none  of  their  cities  was  equal  to  Rome  in  size  or  greatness : 
Rome,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  the  seat  of  government ; 
there  the  senate  should  sit,  an^  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  be  held ;  the  Roman 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  should  be  equal  to  the  Latin  Jupiter  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba ;  to  both  should  the  consuls  of  the  united  people  offer  their  vows  when 
they  first  came  into  office,  and  to  the  temples  of  both  should  they  go  up  in  tri- 
umph, when  they  returned  home  from  war  with  victory.' 

There  were  probably  some  in  Rome  who  would  have  accepted  this  imion 
dsdly ;  but  the  general  feelins^,  both  of  the  patricians  and  of  the  _ 
commons,  was  strongly  agtunst  it.  It  was  viewed  as  a  sacrifice  j»»tod  wSTiiidigii*. 
of  national  independence  and  national  pride.  To  the  Latins,  used 
already  to  a  federal  government,  it  was  but  taking  another  city  into  their  union ; 
but  to  the  Romans,  whose  whole  political  Hfe  was  centred  in  Rome,  it  was  ad- 
mitting strangers  into  the  Forum  and  into  the  Senate,  and  allowing  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Jupiter  to  be  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreigner  into  his  tem- 
ple. Accordingly  when  the  Latin  praetors  annotmced  their  proposal  to  the  sen- 
ate, which  had  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  it  was  rejected  with  mdignation ;  and 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,^  who  was  one  of  the  newly  elected  consuls,  declared  that 
if  the  senate  should  be  so  lost  to  itself  as  to  receive  the  law  from  a  man  of  Setia, 
he  would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  would  plunge  his  sword  into 
the  body  of  the  first  Latin  whom  he  saw  within  its  walls.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  image  of  the  Capitolme  Jupiter,  and  excl^med :  ''  Hear,  O  Jove,  this  wick- 
edness !  Wilt  thou  endure  to  behold  a  stranger  consul  and  a  stranger  senate 
within  the  sacred  precinct  of  thy  temple,  as  though  thou  wert  thyself  vanquished 
and  made  captive  V  To  this  the  Latin  praetor,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  made  a  reply 
which  the  Romans  called  insulting  to  their  god.  "  But  Jove,''  said  the  Roman 
story/  **  taught  the  stranger  to  repent  him  of  his  scorn :  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken  his  proud  words,  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed,  and  as  the 
Latin  left  the  temple  in  haste,  to  go  down  by  the  hundred  steps  towards  the  Forum, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  and  his 
head  was  dashed  against  a  stone,  and  he  died."  Some  of  the  annalists,  struck 
perhaps  by  its  being  a  notorious  fact  that  L.  Annius  commanded  the  Latin  army 
m  the  war,  scrupled  to  say  that  he  had  been  killed  before  its  commencement ; 
they  siud,  therefore,  that  he  had  only  been  stunned  by  his  fall :  and  they  said 
nothmg  of  the  sudden  burst  of  the  lightning  and  thunder.  No  doubt,  if  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  family  of  L.  Annius  had  been  preserved,  they  would  have  given  a 
different  picture  of  his  mission.  But  whatever  were  the  particulars  of  it,  its  result 
is  certain ;  the  proposal  for  an  equal  union  was  rejected,  and  the  sword  was  to  decide 
whether  Latium  should  from  henceforth  be  subject  to  Rome,  or  Rome  to  Latium. 

*  If  fh«  Latini  reallf  oonaeated,  as  is  not  im-  fbetiTBl  on  the  mountain  of  Alba,  as  well  as  to 

prolMiblo,  to  acknowledge  Borne  as  the  capital  sacrifioe  to  the  Boman  Japiter  in  the  Capitol, 

of  the  muted  nation,  it  accounts  for  their  sub-  Livy,  XXI.  68,  XXII.  1.    And,  although  the 

sequent  acquiescence  in  the  settlement  made  instances  are  of  more  rare  ooourrenoe,  jet  we 

by  ths  Romans  after  the  war,  so  &r  as  this,  that  read  of  Boman  generals  triumphing  at  the 

it  shows  their  wilUngness  to  waive  the  mere  Mons  Albanus,  and  going  up  in  solemn  proces' 

feeling  as  to  the  name  of  their  country,  and  sion  hj  the  Via  Triumphalis  to  the  temple  of 

their  consciousness  that  Bome  was  so  superior  the  Latin  Jupiter,  as  the^  went  up  usuall/  hj 

to  every  other  Latin  dty,  as  to  be  fioirlj  entitled  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol.    We  cannot  im- 

to  be  the  head  of  the  united  nation.    What  I  agine,  therefore,  that  the  Latins,  when  pro> 

oAve  added  in  the  text  respecting  the  Jupiter  posing  a  perfSactly  equal  union,  should  have  con- 

of  the  mountain  of  Alba,  seems  warranted  hj  sented  to  assign  less  honors  to  their  national 

the  actoal  practice  of  later  times,  even  after  the  god,  than  he  enjoyed  even  when  they  were  be- 

Latins  were  in  a  state  of  acknowledged  infer!-  come  dependent. 

OTity  to  Bome.    It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  *  Livy,  VIIL  6. 

the  consul's  flrst  duties  after  entering  upon  •  livy,  VIIL  6. 
hii  office,  was  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  great  Latin 
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The  Romans,  however,  had  made  up  their  mmds  to  this  bsue  before  thej  heard 
» J  _p^  the  proposals  of  the  Latin  ambassadors.     They  were  anxious  to 

?r0eJ«  SH?  ^^g^S^  ^  t^c  war  at  a  moment  when  they  might  be  assisted  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  Samnites :  the  Latins,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  gladly  have  reduced  Samnium  to  submission  before  they  came  to  an  open 
breach  with  Rome.  Resolved,  therefore,  on  the  struggle,  and  well  aware  of  its 
importance,  the  Romans  wished  to  anticipate  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,* 
that  they  might  have  more  lime  for  their  preparations  before  the  usual  season  for 
military  operations  arrived,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  till  after  the  harvest. 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  year  4Q^  were  required  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate  to  resign  their  office  before  the  end  of  their  year,  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  two  men  of  the  highest  military  reputation  were  appointed  to  succeed  them. 
One  of  these  was  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  renowned  in  his  youth,  like  Valerius 
Corvus,  for  having  slain  a  gigantic  Gaul  in  single  combat,  and  no  less  remarkable 
for  a  force  of  character,  such  as  is  best  fitted  for  the  control  of  great  emergen- 
cies, when  what  in  ordinary  life  is  savageness  becomes  often  raised  and  sobered 
into  heroism.  He  had  been  consul  only  four  years  before  ;  but  a  special  act,  W6 
must  suppose,  dispensed  in  his  case  with  the  recent  provisions  of  the  Qenucian 
law.  His  colleague  was  the  deliverer  of  the  Roman  army  from  its  imminent  peril 
in  Samnium  in  tne  first  campaign  of  the  late  war,  and  a  man  no  less  distinguished 
nine  vears  earlier  for  his  moderation  and  equity  as  one  of  the  five  commissioners 
appomted  to  reheve  the  commons  from  the  burden  of  their  debts,^  the  famous  P. 
Decius  Mus. 

The  Romans  had  good  reason  to  prepare  earnestly  for  the  coming  contest ;  for 
importaDM  of  tiM  WB-  never  had  they  been  engaged  in  one  so  perilous.  With  two  or 
***''  three  exceptions  all  the  Latm  cities  were  united  against  them ;  not 

all  indeed  with  equal  determination,  but  still  all  were  their  enemies.  Tusculum,* 
whose  true  friendship  they  had  so  long  experienced ;  Lavinium,  the  sacred  city, 
which  contained  the  holy  things  reported  to  have  been  brought  by  ^neas  from 
Troy  ;  Setia,  Cerceii,  and  Signia,  Rioman  colonies,  were  now  joined  with  the  mass 
of  the  Latin  nation,  with  Tibur  and  Prsneste,  with  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  Ari- 
cia.  The  Latin  nobles  were  personally  known  to  those  of  Rome,  and  in  many 
instances  connected  with  them  by  mutual  marriages ;  the  two  nations  speaking 
the  same  language,  with  the  same  manners,  institutions,  and  religious  rites,  trained 
with  the  same  discipline  to  the  use  of  the  same  arms,  were  bound  moreover  to 
each  other  by  the  closeness  of  their  long  alliance ;  their  soldiers  had  constantly 
served  in  the  same  camp,  and  almost  in  the  same  tents ;  the  several  parts  of 
their  armies'  had  constantly  been  blended  together ;  legions,  cohorts,  and  mani- 
ples had  been  made  up  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ;  the  sol- 
diers, centurions,  and  tnbunes  of  both  nations  were  thus  familiar  with  each  other's 
faces :  and  each  man  would  encounter  and  recognize  in  his  enemy  an  old  and 
tried  comrade. 

"  The  Romans  and  Latins,"  says  Livy,*^  "  were  alike  in  every  thing,  except  in 
Th«  Latin  aiflito  ^^^^^  couragc."  This  is  an  unworthy  slander.  Even  nations  of  dif- 
«iiM0tor  not  infcriS  fercut  racc,  and  climate,  and  institutions,  when  lonsr  trained  to- 

getber  under  a  common  system  of  military  discipune,  and  accus- 
tomed to  fight  side  by  side  in  the  same  army,  lose  all  traces  of  their  original 
disparity.     But  what  the  Latins  were,  we  know  from  the  rank  which  they  held 

*  lAvy,  VIII.  S.  the  LaviniaiiB ;  and  their  disposition  is  evident 
'  "  Quinqaeviri  menBarii."    See  Livy,  VII.    from  livy's  own  stoiy,  VIII.  11.    The  prsetora 

21.  of  the  whole  nation  for  the  first  year  of  the  war 

*  Geminus  Metios,  who  was  shdn  bj  the  came  from  Betia  and  Circeii,  and  they  are  es- 
yoong  T.  Manlius,  commanded  the  horsemen  pecially  said  to  have  induced  SigniA  to  jointhe 
of  Tusculum. — ^Livy,  VIII.  7.    Lavinium,  ao-  confederacy. 

L  Latinos  dissonum  a% 
08  erat."— Vin.  8. 
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unoDffst  the  nations  of  Italy,  and  from  the  families  which  they  afterwards  fur- 
nished to  Rome,  when  it  became  their  common  country.  The  Latins  were  able  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  Sanmites  and  Volscians,  with  the  countrymen 
of  0.  Pontius  and  C.  Marius.  From  Latium  Rome  received  the  Fulvii,"  a  family 
marked  at  once  with  all  the  great  and  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  what  Roman  house  could  ever  boast  of  brighter  specimens  of  every 
Boman  virtue  than  the  Latin  kouse  of  the  Catos  of  Tusculum  ?  The  issue  of  the 
contest  was  not  owing  to  the  superior  courage  of  the  Romans,  but  to  the  inhe- 
rent advantages  possessed  by  a  single  powerful  state  when  contending  against  a 
confederacy  whose  united  strength  she  can  all  but  balance  alone,  while  to  each 
of  its  separate  members  she  is  far  superior. 

With  the  Latins  were  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Camp  \nians,  the  Sidicinians, 
the  Auruncans,  and  the  Yolscians,  including  under  this  name  the  ti^  i^u.  , 
various  remnants  of  that  people,  the  Antiatians  on  the  coast,  and  "^'^ 
the  several  tribes  or  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and 
perhaps  Lanuvium,"  alone  of  all  the  lAtin  cities  took  part  with  Rome :  Fundi 
and  Formiae  stood  aloof  from  the  rest  of  their  Yolscian  countrymen  and  remained 
neutral,  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the  Roman  armies  through  their  territory." 
It  was  a  more  remarkable  circumstance,  an^  one  of  ill  omen  for  the  unanimity 
and  perseverance  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  that  the  knights*^  or  aristocracy  of 
Capua,  whether  of  Samnite  extraction,  or  of  mixed  blood,  Samnite,  Etruscan, 
and  Opican,  protested  as  a  body  against  the  war  with  Rome,  although  for  the 
present  the  influence  of  the  Latm  party  overbore  their  opposition.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  on  the  first  reverses  they  would  regain  their  ascendency,  and  hasten  to 
withdraw  their  countrymen  from  the  league.  We  have  also  indications'*  of  a  Roman 
party  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Tusculum  in  particular  should  not  have  contained  many  zealous  supporters  of  the 
old  alliance  with  Rome.  Probably  the  Roman  and  anti- Roman  parties  were  in 
most  places  more  or  less  identical  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  party  of  the  com- 
mons; and  already,  as  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome  was  regarded  by  the 
Italian  aristocracies  as  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  ascendency. 

With  Rome  were  united  some  few  Latin  towns,'^  some  of  her  own  colonies,'^ 
her  old  allies  the  Hemicans,  and  above  all  the  Samnites  and  their  aiumot  boim. 

"  L.  Folvios,  who  waa  ooninl  in  the  year  when  their  cause  was  almost  desperate.    But  I 

427,  had  been  chief  magistrate  of  Toscolum  only  am  not  sure  that  the  mistake  is  not  to  be  aS' 

the  verv  year  before  he  was  consul  at  Borne. —  cribed  to  Livy  himself  rather  than  to  his  copy- 

FUoT,  Hist.  Natur.  VII.  48.  £d.  Venet.  1559.  ists :   for  it  seems  a  just  remark  of  Draken* 

°  I  sffree  with  Niebuhr  and  with  Siffonius,  borch^s  that  Livy  calls  the  people  of  Lavininm 

that  in  XiTy^s  narrative,  VIII.  12,  18,  Lavinio  not  Lavinii,  but  Laurentes,  as  if  he  had  con^ 

aad  Laviniis  should  be  restored  instead  of  La-  Aised  the  two  towns   together.     Yet  **Lau- 

novio  and  Lanuvinis.    It  is  not  only  that  the  rentes,"  in  VIII.  11,  must  mean  the  people  of 

Fasti  Capitolini  name  the  people  of  Lavininm  Laurentum,  not  of  Lavinium,  fVom  a  com^ar* 

and  not  of  Lanuvium  as  those  over  whom  the  ison  with  Idv^^s  own  statement  aboat  Lavmi- 

oousol  Menius  triumphed,  or  that  several  MSS.  um  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter ;  and 

of  livy  support  the  correction  \  but  in  the  set-  that  the  two  names  really  belong  to  two  distinct 

tlement  or  JLatium  the  Lanuvuins  are  named  places  is  proved  by  their  being  both  found  in 

apart,  as  if  they  had  been  treated  with  singular  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  towns  given  by 

favor,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  ir  they  Dionysius,  V.  61. 

had  been  among  the  last  of  the  Latins  to  re-  **  Livy,  VIII.  li. 


ed  along  with  the  people  of  Fundi,  Formias,  and    quosdam  pnvatis  hospitiis  necessitudinibusquo 
others,  who  we  know  were  thou^t  wortmr  of   oonjunctos."  These,  like  the  «f^<Mi  in  Oroece, 


reward  rather  than  punishment,   besides,  Livy  would  undoubtedly  form  a  party  disposed  to 

himself  tells  us  that  the  Antiatians  in  the  vear  Bome,  whose  influence  would  be  felt  as  soon  aa 

415  ravaged  the  district  called  Solonius  (YIII.  the  fortune  of  the  war  turned  against  the  Latins. 

12),  and  we  know  from  Cicero,  de  Divlnatlone,  "  The  lands  of  the  Ardoatians  were  ravaged 

!•  86,  that  this  district  was  a  part  of  the  terri-  by  the  Antiatians  in  415  (Livy,  VIII.  12).  Ardeai 

ioTy  of  Lanuvium.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  therefore,  must  have  been  at  that  time  in  alii* 

IsQuviam  must  have  been  friendly  to  Bome  at  anoe  with  Bome. 

that  time,  and  if  so,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  "  Such  as  Ostia,  whose  lands  were  also  rav- 

ihe  coold  afterwards  have  joined  the  Latins,  aged  by  the  Antiatians  in  415.    (Livy,  ibid.) 
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confederacy,  including,  it  is  probable,  the  warlike  nations  of  the  Marsians  and 
the  Pelignians. 

When  the  Latins  sent  the  two  praetors  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  it  is  evident 
^  „  that  no  active  warfare  could  be  corns  on  in  Campania.    Latin  ear 

th*  WET  oiMxpMtodiy,  risons  had  probably  wintered  there  to  repel  plunderinir  parties  of 
throQffh  sanmiom  into  thc  Sammtcs ;  and  the  Latin  army  would  march  thither  as  soon 
"^^^  •  as  the  season  for  military  operations  arrived,  to  renew  their  inva- 

sion  of  Samnium.  No  ^xpectatioh  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  their 
proposal  of  an  equal  union  would  be  answered  by  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war.  Certain  it  is  that  the  breach  of  the  old  alliance  was  far  more  to  be  chained 
on  the  Romans  than  on  them ;  for  the  Romans  had  deserted  them  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  jointly  undertaken  by  the  two  nations,  and  had  made  peace  with  the 
common  enemy ;  and  the  Campanians,  who  had  originally  joined  the  alliance  to 
obtain  protection  against  the  Samnites,  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  Latins,'  as 
from  them  alone  was  that  protection  now  to  be  hoped  for.  But  the  opportunity 
was  tempting,  and  the  Romans,  taking  advantage'^  of  the  earlineRS  of  the  season, 
when  the  Latins  miffht  scarcely  be  prepared  for  active  operations,  hastily  declared 
war,  and  dispatched  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies,  not  by  the  direct  road 
into  C&mpania  by  Tarracina  or  by  the  Liris,  but  by  a  circuitous  route  at  the  back 
of  their  enemies'  country,  through  the  territoiy  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians'* 
into  Samnium.  There  the  consuls  were  joined  by  the  Samnite  army ;  and  their 
combined  forces  then  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  and  encamped 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Capua,  with  a  retreat  open  into  the 
country  of  the  Samnites  on  their  rear,  but  with  the  whole  army  and  territory  of 
the  hostile  confederacy  interposed  between  them  and  Rome. 

While  the  Romans  and  Latins  lay  here  over  against  each  other,  the  consuls 
TheMnofT.MMifais  issucd  au  ordcr*®  strictly  forbidding  all  irregular  skirmishing,  or 
S!ytow'fi!3!5?w  single  encounters  with  the  enemy.  They  wished  to  prevent  the 
dan,«iidb«»eatMi.  confusiou  which  might  arise  in  chance  combats  between  two  par- 
ties alike  in  arms  and  in  language ;  perhaps  also  they  wished  to  stop  all  inter- 
course with  the  Latins,  lest  the  enemy  should  discover  their  real  strength,  or 
lest  old  feelings  of  kindness  should  revive  in  the  soldiers'  minds,  and  they  should 
begin  to  ask  whether  they  had  any  sufficient  grounds  of  quarrel.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  T.  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  was  challenged  by  Geminus  Metius, 
of  Tusculum  '^  and,  heedless  of  the  order  of  the  genenus,  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  slew  his  antagonist.  The  young  man  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp, 
and  laid  his  spoils  at  his  father's  feet;  but  the  consul,  turning  away  from  him, 
immediately  summoned  the  soldiers  to  the  preetorium,  and  ordered  his  son  to  be 
beheaded  before  them.  All  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  theyounger 
soldiers,  from  a  natural  sympathy  with  youth  and  courage,  regarded  the  consul 

When  we  consider  that  the  itstiBl  season  for  again  with  effect,  even  after  it  has  been  often 

hostilities  at  this  period  was  the  autumn,  it  may  told  before,  if  we  have  received  it  from  an  ori- 

be  doubted  whether  the  Latin  army  which  fought  ginal   and   independent    source;   because    if 

under  Vesuvius  was  more  than  that  force  which  twenty*  eye-witnesses  gire  an  aooount  of  the 

had  wintered  in  Campania  to  ^rrison  the  sev-  same  event,  the  impression  which  it  has  made 

eral  towns,  and  as  such  ver^  mferior  in  num-  on  each  of  them  will  have  been  different,  and, 

bers  to  the  two  consular  armies  of  the  Bomans.  therefore,  each  will  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way. 

The  rapid  march  of  the  consuls  through  the  oen-  and  it  will  contain  something  new  and  original, 

tral  countries  of  Italv  may  have  been  unknown  But  when  we  derive  all  our  Imowledge  from  one 

to  the  Latins,  and  their  sudden  appearance  in  single  account,  and  that* account  has  been  once 

Campania  in  conjunction  with  the  Samnites  may  perfectly  given,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  by 

have  been  as  startline  a  surprise  to  the  enem^,  later  writers  but  to  cop^  it,  or  simplv  to  state 

as  that  of  Claudius  Nero  to  Hasdrubal  after  his  its  substance.    Thus  it  is  with  Livy^s  famooa 

admirable  march  from  Bruttium  to  join  his  col-  description  of  the  condemnation  of  T.  Manliua 

eague  on  the  Motaurus ;  or  as  that  of  Napoleon  by  his  fatlier ;  the  stoir  cannot  be  better  told 

to  the  Austrians  when  the  army  of  reserve  than  he  has  told  it,  ana  we  have  no  means  of 

broke  out  from  the  Val  d^Aosta  on  the  plains  adding  to  it  or  varying  it  fi^m  other  original 

«f  Lombardv  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  sources.    I  have  thererore  followed  Niebuhr  in 

*  Livy,  VIII.  6.  simplv  stating  its  outline;  for  the  flnished  pio> 

*  Livy,  VIII.  6.  ture  the  reader  must  consult  Livy  himself. 
"  Livy,  VIII.  7.   The  same  story  may  be  told 
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with  abhorrence  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life ;  but  fear  and  respect  were  mingled 
with  their  abhorrence,  and  strict  obedience,  enforced  by  so  dreadful  an  example, 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  indispensable. 

The  stories  which  we  are  obliged  to  follow,  shifting  their  scene  as  rapidly  and 
unconnectedly  as  our  old  drama,  transport  the  two  armies  without  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
a  word  of  explanation  from  the  neighborhood  of  Capua  to  the  foot  g2)iJ!£j*\,/5;'»5 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  where,  on  the  road  which  led  to  Veseris,  ac-  JJSSSSTtodwSfcl 
cording  to  their  own  way  of  expressing  it,  the  decisive  battle  was  «»•  ^ctory  ^  thair 
fought  What  Veseris  was,"  or  where  it  was  situated,  on  which  **" 
side  of  Vesuvius  the  action  took  place,  or  what  had  brought  the  two  armies 
thither,  are  questions  to  which  we  can  give  no  answers.  But  he  who  had  been 
present  at  the  last  council  held  by  the  I&man  generals  before  they  parted  to  take 
their  respective  stations  in  the  line,  might  have  seen  that,  having  planned  for  the 
comiog  battle  all  that  skill  and  ability  could  devise,  they  were  ready  to  dare  all 
thai  the  most  heroic  courage  could  do  or  suffer :  the  aruspices  had  been  con- 
sulted^ as  to  the  import  of  the  signs  given  by  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifice :  their 
answers  had  been  made  known  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army ;  and  with  it 
the  determination  of  the  consuls,  that,  on  whichever  side  of  the  battle  the  Ro- 
maoB  should  first  begin  to  give  groimd,  the  consul  who  commanded  in  that  quar- 
ter shoold  forthwith  devote  himself,  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  with  himself,  to 
the  gods  of  death  and  to  the  grave :  "  for  fate,"  said  they,  "  requires  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  general  from  one  party,  and  of  an  army  from  the  other :  one  of  us,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  general  that  shall  perish,  that  the  army  which  is  to  perish  also 
may  be  not  ours,  but  the  army  of  the  Latins." 

We  have  seen  that  the  arms  and  tactic  of  both  armies  were  precisely  similar. 
In  each  there  were  two  grand  divisions,  the  first  forming  the  ordi-  s\a>sLu  dbpoiiti«M  id 
nary  line  of  battle,  and  the  second  the  reserve ;  the  latter  being,  ^«»*'»"^*' 
m  pomt  of  numbers,  considerably  the  strongest."*  The  first  division,  however, 
was  subdivided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  first  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Hastati,  consisted  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter ;  the  second  part,  called  the  Prin- 
cipes,  contained  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  all  heavy-armed  men,  in  the  vigor 
of  their  age,  and  most  perfectly  and  splendidly  accoutred.  The  reserve,  formmg 
m  itself  a  complete  army,  contamed  a  threefold  subdivision ;  one-thi^d  of  it  was 
composed  of  veteran  heavy-armed  soldiers,  the  Triarii ;  another  third  of  light- 
armed,  Rorarii ;  and  the  remainder  were  mere  supernumeraries,  Accensi,  who 
were  deseed  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  should  have  fallen  in  the  first 
line,  or  to  act  with  the  reserve  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity.  These  divisions 
being  the  same  in  both  armies,  the  generals  on  either  side  knew  precisely  the 
force  and  nature  of  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  could  calculate  the  movements  of 
their  own  accordingly. 

The  tactic  of  the  Romans  was,  at  this  period,  in  an  intermediate  state,  between 
the  use  of  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  with  the  round  shield  and  pike,  T.etio  oruMRomtti*. 
and  the  loose  array  of  the  Later  legion,  with  the  large  oblong  shield,  i*«  •*  »»»^  >»«***• 
sword,  and  pilum,  such  as  it  is  described  by  Polybius.  -But  the  want  of  all  co- 

"  '*  Apnd  Veserim  flnvium**  is  the  ezpres-  the  dead,  and  earth,  the  mother  of  all,  daimed 

sion  of  the  author  "  de  Viris  lllnstribtis"  twice  as  their  victims  the  general  of  one  party,  and 

over,  in  his  notices  of  P.  Dedns  and  of  T.  Man-  the  army  of  the  other :  the  consuls  then  sacri- 

Hns.   Cicero  twice  mentions  the  name,  but  sim-  floed,  to  see  whether  the  sign  observed  in  the 

ptjsays^ad  Veserim."    There  is  no  stream  at  entrails  of  the  victim  would  speak  the  same 

present  on  either  side  of  Vesuvius  which  will  language  as  their  vision. 

•Mwer  the  description ;  but  it  is  scarcelv  pos-  *  See  the  famous  description  of  the  legion  at 

fiible  to  calculate  the  changes  effected  in  the  ^e-  this  period  in  Livy,  VIII.  8,  and  Niebuhr's  com- 

ogra^hy  of  a  country  by  volcanic  action  dunng  ments  upon  it,  Vol.  I.  p.  497,  &c.  Ed.  2, 1827, 

•  penod  of  80  many  centuries.  and  Vol.  III.  p.  110,  &c.    The  first  line,  com- 

^  Livy.  VIII.  6.  Both  consuls,  said  the  story,  prisinff  the  hastati  and  prindpes,  contained  in 

bad  seen  in  the  night  the  same  vision ;  a  figure  each  legion  only  1890  men ;  the  reserve,  oon« 

of  more  than  human  stature  and  majesty  ap-  sisting  of  the  triarii,  rorarii,  and  accensi,  amount- 

peared  to  them,  and  told  them  that  the  gods  of  ed  to  8790. 
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temporary  accounts  of  this  middle  period  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  com* 
prenend  it  clearly.  Reserving,  therefore,  for  another  place  aU  minute  inquiries 
mto  the  subject,  I  shall  here  only  take  for  granted  some  of  the  principal  points, 
80  far  as  they  are  essential  to  a  description  of  the  battle. 

The  Roman  and  Latin  legions  were,  as  we  have  seen,  opposed  to  each  other. 
Older  of  hull*  of  both  ^^^  Samuitcs  and  Hemicans,  who  formed  one  wing  of  the  Roman 
*™^^  army,  must,  in  Uke  manner,  have  been  opposed  to  the  nations  of 

their  own  or  of  a  kindred  stock,  the  Campanians,  Sidicinians,  and  Yolscians. 

Of  the  Roman  line  itself,  the  legions  on  the  right  were  commanded  by  Titus 
Manlius,^  those  on  the  left  by  Publius  Decius. 

The  battle  began  with  the  encounter  of  the  hastati,  who  formed  on  each  side, 
BamtmidttVavBty-  ^  ^^  ^^^^  seeu,  the  first  division  of  the  first  line.  Consisting  both 
"**"■•  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  they  closed  with  each  other 

with  levelled  pikes,  amidst  showers  of  darts  from  their  light-armed  men,  who 
either  skirmished  in  the  intervals  between  the  maniples  of  the  pikemen,  or,  shel- 
tered behind  them,  threw  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  into  the 
line  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  conflict  the  right  wing  of  the  Latins  prevailed,  and  the  Roman  hastati 
RoBMi fint  liM  iadis-  ^f  thc  Icft  wiDg  fcU  back  in  disorder  upon  the  principes,  who  formed 
^"'  what  may  be  called  the  main  battle. 

Decius  then  called  aloud  for  M.  Valerius,*"  the  pontifex  maximus.  "  The  gods," 
r.Daciiiid«v«tes  Urn.  ^^  ^^t  "  Qiust  help  us  now ;"  and  he  made  the  pontifex  dictate 
'^^  to  him  the  form  of  words  in  which  he  was  to  devote  himself  and 

the  legions  of  the  enemy  to  the  gods  of  death.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
to  Decius,  as  one  of  the  commons,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  religion  were 
an  unknown  mystery.     The  pontifex  bade  him  take  his  consular  toga,'^  and  wrap 

,    *  Li^}  VII.  9.  refer  to  the  apostolical  writings  in  the  New  Tes- 

*  Who  this  M.  Valerias  was,  we  know  not ;  tament.     Livy  himself  may  have  copied  tho 

whether  it  was  the  M.  Valerias  Poplicola,  who  prater  immeaiatcly  ft-om  one  of  the  older  an- 

was  consul  in  400  and  402,  or  M.  Valerias  Cor-  nalists,  either  from  Fahius  Pictor,  from  whom 

vas,  who  had  heen  already  three  times  consul  Gellius  (Quotes  one  or  two  similar  notices  of  an> 

and  once  dictator,  and  of  whom  Pliny  relates,  ciont  religious  observances^  or  fh)m  L.  Cindus, 

that  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  he  was  ap-  whose  treatise  "  de  Re  Mihtari**  contained  the 

pointed  to  cnrale  offices  no  fewer  tnaa  one  and  form  used  by  the  Fetiales  in  declaring  war,  and 

twenty  times.    Hist.  Natur.  VII.  48.  that  of  the  military  oath.    8ee  Oellius,  X  VI.  4^ 

"  "Togam  prsetextam  sumere  jussit ;"  "su-  Varro  also  was  fond  of  recording  ancient  forms, 

mere,"  because  it  was  not  oommonlywom  in  bat-  carmina^  in  their  own  words ;  of  which  we  have 

tie.    The  form  of  words  in  which  Decius  devo-  several  instances  in  that  almost  solitary  rem- 

ted  himself  ran  as  follows :  *^  Thou,  Janus^  thou,  nant  of  his  voluminoiu  works  whidi  has  reached 

Jupiter,  thou,  Mars,  our  fkther,  thou,  Quirinus,  our  times,  his  work  on  the  Latin  lan^age. 

thou,  Bellona;  ye,  Lares,  ye,  the  nine  gods,  ye.  Forms  of  all  sorts,  and  laws,  may  be  reUed  on 

the  gods  of  our  fathers^  land,  ye,  the  gods  wnose  aA  perfectly  genuine,  even  when  ascribed  to  a 

power  disposes  both  of  us  and  of  our  enemies,  penod  the  nistory  of  which  is  good  for  nothing, 

and  ye  also  gods  of  the  dead,  I  pray  you,  I  hum-  To  notice  more  particularly  the  prayer  of  Do- 

bly  beseech  you,  I  crave,  and  doubt  not  to  re-  cius,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  addresses  Janus  be- 

ceive  this  grace  fh>m  you,  that  ye  would  pros-  fore  all  other  gods,  even  before  Jupiter  himself; 

per  the  people  of  Bome  and  the  Quirites  with  in  evident  agreement  with  that  ancient  rite  of 

all  might  and  victory ;  and  that  ye  would  visit  opening  the  g^s  of  Janus  at  the  beginning  of 

the  enemies  of  the  peoi>le  of  Bome  and  of  the  a  war,  which  implied  that  he  was  in  an  especial 

Quirites  with  terror^  with  dismay,  and  with  manner  the  god  whom  the  Bomans  wished 

death.    And,  according  to  these  words  which  to  go  out  with  them  to  battle.    See  p.  4.    Mars 

I  have  spoken,  so  do  I  now,  on  the  behalf  of  Fater.  like  the  Znt  and  'AroAAwir  irarpwo;,  has  a 

tho  commonwealth  of  the  Boman  people  and  the  manliest  reference  to  the  legend  of  the  birth  of 

Quirites,  on  the  behalf  of  the  army,  both  the  le-  Bomulus.    As  a  god  of  war,  Mars,  I  should  ima- 

gions  and  the  foreign  aids,  of  the  Boman  peo-  gine,  was  of  a  later  date  in  Italy  than  Janus ; 


one  can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  tius  prayer,  rite,  older  than  the  ongin  of  Bome.  The  **  la- 
which,  together  witn  the  rules  to  be  observea  res^^  here  spoken  of,  would  be,  I  suppose,  *  Ma- 
in these  solemn  devotions,  Livy  has  copied,  he  res  militares"  (see  Orelli's  Inscriptions,  No. 
tells  us,  **  verbis  ipsis,  ut  tradita  nuncupataque  1665),  "laresJ'  as  is  well  known,  beioff  agener- 
sunt :"  VIII.  11 ;  where  "  tradita,**  I  may  ob-  al  title,  and  denoting  powers,  or  mignty  ones ; 
serve,  does  not  refer  to  any  oral  tradition,  but  their  particular  character  and  ofBce  being  ex* 
to  the  pontiilcal  books :  just  as  Cyprian,  where  pressed  by  a  particular  title,  or  implied  by  the 
ba  appeals  to  "  traditio  apostoUca,*'  means  to  nature  of  the  case.    Thus  L.  iBmilius,  in  tho 
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it  round  bis  head,  putting  out  his  hand  from  under  it,  to  hold  it  to  his  face,  and 
to  set  his  feet  upon  a  javelin,  and  so  to  utter  the  set  words  which  he  should  dic- 
tate. When  they  had  been  duly  spoken,  the  consul  sent  his  lictore  to  his  col- 
league, to  say  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Boman  army.  Then,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  body,  after  the  fashion 
adopted  in  sacrifices  to  tlie  gods,  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  armed  at  all  points,^ 
plunged  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  was  slain.  Such  an  example  of  self- 
devotion  in  a  general  is  in  all  <5lises  inspiriting ;  but  the  Romans  beheld  in  this 
not  only  the  heroic  valor  of  Decius,  but  the  certain  devotion  of  their  enemies  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods ;  what  was  due  from  themselves  to  the  powers  of  death 
Decius  had  paid  for  them ;  so,  like  men  freed  from  a  burden,  they  rushed  on  with 
light  and  cheerful  hearts,  as  if  appointed  to  certain  victory. 

The  Latins^  too,  understood  the  meaning  of  Decius'  death,  when  they  saw  his 
dress  and  heard  his  words  of  devotion ;  and  no  doubt  it  produced  ti»  min  uiom  « 
on  their  minds  something  of  dismay.  But,  soon  recovering,  the  ^^<^^"»9h*' 
main  battles  on  both  sides  closed  in  fierce  onset ;  and  though  the  light  troops  of 
the  Roman  reserve  were  also  brought  into  action,  and  skirmished  amongst  the 
maniples  of  the  hastati  and  principes,  yet  victory  seemed  disposed  to  favor  the 
Latins. 

In  this  extremity  Manlius,  well  knowing  that  in  a  contest  so  equal  the  last  re- 
serre  brought  into  the  field  on  either  side  would  inevitably  decide 
the  day,  still  kept  back  the  veterans  of  his  second  line,  and  called  cmm  thlT&tr^t^ 
forward  only  bis  accensi  or  supernumeraries,  whom,  for  this  very  '* 
purpose,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  furnished  with  complete  arms. 
The  Latins  mistook  these  for  the  veterans,  or  triarii,  and  thinking  that  the  last 
reserve  of  the  Romans  was  now  engaged,  they  instantly  brought  up  their  own. 
The  Romans  struggled  valiantly,  but  at  last  were  beginning  to  give  way,  when, 
at  a  si^al  given,  the  real  reserve  of  the  Roman  veterans  started  forwards,  ad- 
vanced through  the  intervals  of  the  wavering  line  in  front  of  them,  and  with  loud 
cheers  charged  upon  the  enemy.  Such  a  shock  at  such  a  moment  was  irresisti- 
hle ;  they  broke  through  the  whole  army  of  the  Latins  almost  without  loss ;  the 

war  with  Antiodras,  when  engaged  in  a  sea-  prayer,  to  show  that  the  Romans  did  not  treat 

iight  with  the  enemy^  vowed  to  baild  a  temple  them  with  that  irreverence  which  the  Latin  am- 

to  the  lares  permarim,  or  "the  powers  or  genii  bassador  had  manifested  towards  the  Jupiter 

of  the  deep.'^    JAvj,  XL.  52.    Macrobins,  Sat-  of  the  Capitol. 

unudia,  I.  10.     Mailer,   Etmsker,  Vol.  II.  p.  Lastly,  to  end  this  long  note,  it  has  been 

129,  conf.  p.  91.    The  war  lares,  to  whom  Decius  doubted  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 

pnyed,  are,  apparently,  the  same  powers  that  '*  veniam  peto  feroaue^"  which  occurs  in  the 

are  represented  on  two  Etruscan  tombs,  engra-  |)rayer  of  Decius.    1  think  the  true  interpreta- 

vings  of  which  are  given  by  Micali  in  the  plates  tion  of  "  fero^*  is  *'  nanciscor ;"  and  that  as  some 

accompanying  his  history,  PI.  105,  106.    ^They  have  understood  it  (see  the  note  on  the  words  in 

are  winded  ^ores,  male  and  female,  who  are  Bekker's  Idvy),  the  words  are  added  as  of  good 

present  m  a  Mttle,  taking  part  with  tne  several  omen,  "  the  grace  which  I  crave  I  feel  sure  that 

combatants.  I  shall  also  obtain ;"  in  the  well-known  flitnro 

The  "  nine  gods,"  "  dii  novensiles,**  are  prob-  sense  of  the  present  tense,  in  -which  "  fero"  sig- 

ably  the  nine  gods  of  the  Etruscan  reli^on,  nifles,  "  I  am  going  to  ootain."    It  maj.  per- 

▼ho  alone  had  the  power  of  launching  light-  haps,  signify  no  more  than  an  earnest  wisn.  *'  1 

ning  and  thunderbolts.    See  Miiller,  Etruskcr,  am  ready  to  obtain,"  **  I  would  fedn  obtain :" 

Vol.  n.  p.  84,  note  10.    According  to  another  but,  at  any  rate,  "ferre  veniam"  must  signi^* 

definition,  Servius,  Ma.  VIII.  187,  the  dii  no-  "  to  receive  favor,"  as  "petere"  signifies  to  sue 

venailes  were  gods  who  had  been  deified  for  for  it." 

their  good  deeds;  "  qtubus  merita  virtutis  dede-  •  "  Armatus  in  equum  inpilivit,"  says  Livy. 

lint  nnminis  dignitatem."  Zonaras  says,  rH  tw\a  Ui^t  (VII.  26).    But  ttus 

By  "the  gods  whose  power  disposes  both  of  must  refer  only  to  the  moments  while  he  was 

us  and  of  our  enemies^"  "  divi  quorum  est  po-  uttering  the  prayer :  when  that  was  ended,  he 

tastas  noatrorum  hostiumque,"  may  be  meant  resumed  the  f^ill  arms  of  a  Boman  general ;  only 

other  the  especial  tutelar  powers  of  each  nation,  his  sacred  character,  as  one  devoted  to  the  gods, 

the  "  lares  urbium  et  civitatum"  (see  Orelli,  was  marked  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  whidli 

hucription.  Collect.   1668,  1670.   and  Miiller,  bis  toga  was  wrapped  around  him,  the  **  dnotna 

Efcrasker,  Vol.  IL  p.  91, 98),  or  the  peculiar  na-  Gabinus." 

**05«1  Rods  of  each,  such  as  the  Jupiter,  Juno,  "With  respect  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  th« 

MdMinerYa  of  the  Capitol  for  Bome,  and  the  dnctus  Gabinus,  see  Miiller,  Etrusker,  VoL  IL 

jainter  of  the  mountains  of  Alba  for  Latinm.  p.  266. 
The  gods  of  Latium  might  be  addressed  in  the 
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battle  became  a  butchery,  and,  according  to  the  usual  result  of  eogagemeaiB 
fought  hand  to  hand,  where  a  broken  army  can  neither  fight  nor  fly,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  Latins  were  killed  or  taken. 

How  far  the  Samnites  contributed  to  this  victoiy,  whether  they,  after  having 
Bban  of  tiM  fff--i«^  bcatcn  the  Yolscians  and  Campanians,  threatened  the  flank  of  the 
ktth*  battle.  Latins  at  the  moment  of  the  last  charge  of  the  Roman  veterans, 

there  was  no  8amnite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Roman  annalist  would  tell  truly. 
Kor  need  we  wonder  at  this ;  for  if  we  had  onl/  certain  English  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  who  would  know  that  the  Prussians  had  any  effectual  share 
in  that  day's  victory  ? 

If  the  importance  of  a  battle  be  a  just  reason  for  dwelling  upon  it  in  detail, 
then  I  may  be  excused  for  having  described  minutely  this  great  action  between 
the  Romans  and  Latins  under  Mount  Vesuvius ;  for  to  their  victory  on  that  day, 
securing  to  them  forever  the  alliance  of  Latium,  the  Romans  owed  their  conquest 
of  the  world. 

The  wreck  of  the  Latin  army  retreated  by  different  routes  out  of  Campania ; 

and  the  conquerors  had  suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  in  no 

fcfc»i^Mdmiy«it-  condition  to  pursue  them.   The  fugitives  first  halted  at  Mintumae  ;* 

thcQ  finding  themselves  not  molested,  they  advanced  again  to 
Vescia,  a  town  described  as  in  the  country  of  the  Ausonians,  one  of  the  Greek 
forms  of  the  name  of  the  Opicans  or  Oscans,  and  situated  apparently  on  the  east- 
ern or  Campanian  side  of  the  Massican  hills,  where  the  streams  run  towards  the 
Savone.  Here  they  rallied,  and  L.  Numisius,  the  Latin  praetor,  used  every  effort 
to  revive  their  courage,  and  to  procure  reinforcements  both  from  Latium,  and 
from  the  Yolscians ;  Campania  having  been  wholly  lost  by  the  late  battle.  A 
large  force  was  thus  again  assembled,  and  the  Romans  and  Samnites,  who  had 
•been  themselves  also  reinforced,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  interval,  from  Samnium 
at  any  rate,  if  not  from  Rome,  hastened  a  second  time  to  encounter  them.  But 
the  victory  was  easy  and  decisive ;  and  as  no  third  army  could  immediately  be 
raised,  the  consul  entered  Latium  without  opposition,  plundered  the  open  coun- 
try, and  received  the  submission  of  several  cities.  The  Latin  confederacy  was, 
in  fact,  broken  up  forever. 

•  According  to  the  Fasti,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  must  have  resigned 
T.  icmUoi  MtaiM  to  &<>  loug  bcforc  tho  regular  expiration  of  their  office,  that  Maniius 
BooMaiidtiiBiiipiii.  ^j^^  Decius  must  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  them  almost  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  winter,  and  their  great  campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  early 
spring.  Maniius  made  all  haste,  no  doubt,  to  return  home  to  his  triumph ;  but 
as  he  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May,"*  it  is  clear  that  he  had  greatly  anticipated 
the  usual  season  for  military  operations,  and  by  so  dom^  had  perhaps  taken  the 
enemy  b^  surprise.  Great  as  had  been  his  services,  his  triumph  was  regarded 
with  no  joy ;  such  rejoicings  seemed  unbecoming"  in  one  who  had  lost  both  his 
colleague  and  his  own  son  m  the  course  of  the  contest ;  and  the  younger  Romans 
looked  on  him  less  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  than  as  the  murderer  of  his 
son. 

The  Latin  towns  which  hod  already  submitted  were  deprived  of  all  then*  public 
or  domain  land,  and  a  like  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  Campanians."    But  as 

"  Liv7,  VnL  10, 11.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  by  a  route  dicoitotia  indeed,  bat  seoare  from 

Bamniam  waa  altogether  the  oaae  of  the  Soman  interraption,  throogh  the  oonntry  of  the  Mar- 

vtuxf%  operations,  and  that  whatever  was  the  aians  and  Pelignians. 

exact  scene  of  the  great  battle^  the  Bomans  **  The  notice  in  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti, 

fought  with  the  enemy's  army  mterposed  be-  rans  as  follows : — 

tween  them  and  Borne.    This  sufliciontly  marks  [T.  MJanlias  L.  F.  A.  N.    ImperioBsna  Top- 

the  grand  scale  of  these  operations,  and  also  the  quatus  [t)]os  III.  De  Latineis  .  Cwnpaneia  .  8i^ 

enlarged  military  views  of  the  Boman  consols,  oidneis  .  Anmnoeis  .  A.CDXIII.  zv.  E.  Jn- 

They  ventured  to  abandon  altogether  the  line  of  nias. 

their  own  territory,  and  to  carry  the  war  di-  "  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  XXIX.  Mtt. 

rectly  into  Campania,  resting  on  the  territory  *  livy,  VIII.  11.    Niebuhr  thinks  that  ttM 

of  their  allies,  and  communicating  with  Bome  settlement  of  Latium  was  attended  by  many  ex* 
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the  Campanian  aristocracy  had  been  wholly  opposed  to  the  war  Thir>m«iitMiihiM 
with  Rome,  they  were  rather  entitled  to  rewara  than  punishment.  geyi»igrd«^tortbtti 
They  therefore  received  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  which 
enabled  them  to  intermarry  with  Romans,  and  to  inherit  property,  while  their 
ascendency  in  their  own  coimtry  was  abundantly  secured ;  and  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  domun  land,  they  were  each  to  receive  from  the  Campanian 
people  450"  denarii  a  year. 

'VMiilst  the  consuls  were  absent  in  Campania,  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  the  prsetor, 
had  been  left  at  home  with  the  command  of  the  forces  usually  ,  ^ 
appointed  to  protect  the  city.     He  had  watched  the  Antiatians,  ^ttatar, 

and  checked  their  plundering  mroads,  but  had  been  able  to  do  nothing  of  import- 
ance. After  the  return  of  Manlius  he  was  appointed  dictator,  as  MaiSius  himself 
fell  sick.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  comitia,  and  that  Manlius,  having  been  left  sole  consul,  and  after- 
wards being  himself  disabled  by  illness,  was  required,  like  the  consuls  who  had 
preceded  hun,  to  resign  his  ofiSce  before  the  end  of  his  year.**  He  was  succeeded 
by  TL  iEmilius  and  Q.  Publilins  Philo. 

The  history  of  their  consulship  is  obscure.  The  Latins  are  said  to  have  re- 
newed the  war  again,**  to  recover  their  forfeited  domain ;  it  is  more  ■n,i«nrrmHiiiiifcrt 
likely  that  only  some  of  their  cities  had  submitted  to  Minlius,  and  *»»«i*«««««^ 
that  the  treatment  which  these  met  with  drove  the  rest  to  try  the  fortune  of 
arms  opce  again.  They  were  defeated  by  the  consul  Publilius,**  and  more  of 
their  towns  then  submitted ;  some,  however,  still  continued  to  resist,  and  amongst 
these  Pedum,  Tibur,  and  Praeneste,  are  particularly  named.  Tlie  consul  %. 
^milius  laid  siege  to  Pedum,  but  the  defence  was  obstinate ;  and  whatever  was 
the  true  cause.  Pedum  remained  to  the  end  of  his  consulship  unconquered. 

This  was  probably  owins^  to  the  state  of  affsin  in  Rome.  Out  of  the  large 
tracts  of  domam  land  won  m  the  last  campai^,  the  assignations  of  q.  p.bunu  vhao  di*. 
land  to  the  commons  had  in  no  case  ezceedea  the  amount  of  three  {^'  J£  ^^  ^ 
jngeratoeachman:  all  the  rest  was  occupied,  as  usual,  by  the  great  '"bui^i**^ 

ecatioiLB,  which  history,  from  a  deaire  to  soften  **  Something  of  this  sort  mnst  he  supposed, 

the  picture,  has  omitted.  Vol.  III.  p.  169.    The  if  Livy  had  any  anthoritnr  for  his  statement,  that 

Bomans,  however,  tu  from  bein^  ashamed  of  the  consuls  in  the  year  420,  only  ten  years  ftfter 

such  executions,  rather  gloried  m  them,  and  this  period,  still  came  into  office  on  the  let  of 

even  Livy  himsdf  relates  with  entire  approhi^  July.    (livy,  VIIJ.  20.)    For  as  Manlius  en- 

tion  the  cruel  vengeance  taken  upon  Capua  in  tered  on  his  consulship  before  the  winter  was 

the  second  Punic  war.    The  moment  that  the  well  ended,  and  triumphed  as  early  as  Hay,  the 

war  was  at  an  end  with  any  of  the  Latin  states,  consular  year  must  have  beffun  from  that  time 

it  was  the  policy  of  Bome  to  avoid  driving  them  forwards,  not  in  July,  but  m  the  early  spring, 

again  to  despair  by  any  bloody  executions ;  and  unless  it  nad  again  been  altered  by  some  subse- 

88  the  deportation  of  the  senators  of  Velitre  is  uuent  chan^fe.     But  the  whole  chronology  of 

mentionea  as  an  instance  of  remarkable  severity,  uiis  period  is  still  so  uncertain  in  its  details,  that 

it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  no  blood  was  it  is  mipossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  condu- 

shed  except  on  the  field  of  battle.  sion. 

■  livT,  VUL  11.     Mr.  TwSss  supposes  that  ■  Livy,  VIII.  12. 

thirty  talents  were  fixed  upon  as  the  annual  pay-  **  The  dates  for  these  yean  fiin^hed  by  the 

ment  to  be  made  to  each  century  of  the  Campa-  Fasti  are  as  follow : 

nian  equites,  which  would  make  one  hundred  T.  Muilius  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May, 

and  twenty  wents  for  the  whole  four  centuries ;  418.    Q.  FublOius  Fhilo  triumphed  on  the  18th 

and  as  there  were  four  bundled  knights  in  each  of  January,  414 ;  and  L.  Camulus  and  C.  M»- 

eentuTT,  it  aUows  just  four  hundrM  snd  fifty  nius  triumphed  on  the  28th  and  80th  of  Sep- 

denarii  or  draohmsB  to  each  individual.    Nie-  tember,4l5.  Now,  as  the  Fasti  reckon  the  years 

buhr  wen  observes  that  the  yearly  payment  of  of  Bome  from  the  21st  of  April  (the  Palilia),  the 

BO  btf]^  a  sum  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  tal-  traditionary  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 

ents  gives  ns  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Oapua.  it  is  obvious  that  between  May,  418,  and  Janu- 

The  coin  paid  is  called  by  livy  "  denarios  num-  air.   414,  there  intervened  twenty  mont)is, 

mos;*'  and  although  silverdenarii  were  not  coin-  wnilst  between  January,  414,  and  September, 

ed  at  Bome  till  a  later  period,  yet  this  proves  416,  there  would  be  no  more  than  eignt.    But 

fiothinff  against  their  earlier  use  in  Campania ;  whether  these  dates  are  correct  is  quite  another 

and  although  Eckkel  and  Mionnet  acknowledge  question.    I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 

oiilyacopper>>inage  of  ancient  Capua,  yet  Mi<»U  the  chronology  of  much  of  the  fifth  centuj  of 

ffivesan  engraving  ofasilver  coin,  with  an  Oscan  Bome  with  predsion.  because  it  is  impossibls 

uucription.  which  must,  undoubtedly,  have  be-  to  fix  the  history ;  ana  affain,  we  cannot  attempt 

loDged  to  CapuA  in  the  days  of  its  independence,  to  fix  the  history  by  the  chronology,  becawi 

See  plate  116  of  MicaU's  Atlas.  that  is  in  ItMlf  uncertain. 
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families  of  the  aristocracy.  Great  discontent  was  excited  at  this,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances occurred,  in  all  probability  showing  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tricians to  take  advantage  of  their  successes  abroad  in  order  to  recover  their  old 
ascendency.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  majority  of  ^he  senate  was  opposed  to 
these  projects,  and  cordially  joined  with  the  consuls  in  repressing  them.  Both 
the  consuls  were  wise  and  moderate  men ;  both  had  been  amongst"  the  five 
commissioners  for  the  relief  of  the  general  distress  in  the  year  403,  whose  merits 
were  so  universally  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
such  men  shoidd  have  indulged  a  spirit  of  faction  or  personal  pique  at  such  a 
moment,  or  should  have  proposed  and  carried  laws  of  the  greatest  importance 
without  any  especial  call  for  them,  and  yet  without  encountering  any  formidable 
opposition.  Nor  is  it  consistent  that  the  senate,  after  having  had  some  months' 
experience,  according  to  the  common  story,  of  the  factious  character  of  the  two 
consuls,  should  have  required  them  to  name  a  dictator  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them,  when  the  very  result  which  did  take  place  might  have  been  so  easily  fore- 
seen, that  ^milius  would  name  his  own  colleague.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  senate  foresaw,  and  had  in  fact  arranged  that  it  should  be  so,  in  order  that 
the  reforms  which  were  judged  necessary  might  be  supported  and  carried  with 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  ma^tracy  in  the  commonwealth.  The  reforms 
now  effected  were  purely  constitutional,  and  consisted  mainly,  as  far  as  appears, 
in  destrojring  the  power  of  the  aristocratical  assembly  of  the  curias,  a  body  ne- 
cessarily of  a  very  different  character  from  the  senate,  and  in  which  the  most 
one-sided  party  spirit  was  likely  to  be  predominant.  General  assemblies  of  the 
members  of  a  privileged  or  separate  order"  are  of  all  things  the  most  mischie- 
vous ;  as  they  combine  with  the  turbulence  and  violence  of  a  popular  assembly 
all  the  narrow-iqindedness  and  exclusiveness  of  a  particular  caste.  It  seems  that 
no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  conferred  on  Rome  than  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  the  curise  ;  and  accordingly  one  of  Publilius'  laws  deprived"  them  of 
their  power  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature  with  regard  to  all  laws  passed  by  the 
comitia  of  tribes ;  and  another  reduced  it  to  a  mere  formality  with  respect  to  all 
laws  submitted  to  the  conoitia  of  the  centuries  :^  whatever  law  was  proposed  by 

"  Livy,  VU.  21.    "  Keritl  equitate  cor&qae  enacted ;  bnt  Kiebuhr^s  explanation  is  so  con- 

snnt  ut  per   omninm   annalium   monumenta  sistent  and  so  probable  that  I  have  been  in- 

celebres  nominibus  esscnt.*'  duced  to  adopt  it. 

"*  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  observed  that  our  *  **nt  Icj^^um  qne  oomiUis  oentoiiatis  ferren- 
house  of  lords  resembles  the  Roman  senate,  and  tur  ante  initam  suffragiam  patres  anctores  fie- 
not  the  comitia  of  the  cari».  If  oar  nobUity  rent."  I  need  not  say  that  "patres"  here  was 
were  like  that  of  the  continent,  so  that  all  a  generally  supposed  to  mean  the  senate^  and  I 
peer^s  sons  were  noble,  or  like  the  patrician  or-  have  no  douot  that  Livy  so  understood  it ;  but 
der  at  Rome,  so  that  all  his  descendants  in  the  I  think  Kiebuhr  is  right  in  understanding  it  of 
male  line  were  noble,  a  representative  body  the  patrician  curiee,  who  had  before  possessed 
chosen  out  of  and  by  so  largo  a  privileged  doM.  a  distinct  voice  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
without  anv  mixture  of  new  creations,  woula  The  power  of  the  curiaB  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
be  a  very  aifferent  thing  fVom  our  house  of  puted  earlier  than  that  of  the  senate;  the 
peers,  and  would  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  na-  senate  was  now  a  mixed  body,  composed  of 
tureof  the  Boman  comitia  of  curisB.  Compare  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  oraers;  it 
also  the  spirit,  at  once  factious  and  intolerant,  was  a  true  national  council ;  and  that  such  a 
which  has  marked  the  convocations  of  the  body  should  exercise  the  power  of  deciding 
dergy,  and  particularly  the  lower  house  of  con-  what  questions  should  be  submitted  to  the 
vocation  as  opposed  to  the  upper;  that  is,  agd:.:,  comitia  of  the  people  at  large,  was  nothing 
the  curisB  as  opposed  to  the  senate.  Consider  more  than  what  was  common  m  Greece  even  at 
also  that  worst  of  all  possible  assemblies,  the  this  very  period ;  and  it  was  held  not  to  be  in- 
diet  of  the  nobles  of  Poland.  compatible  with  a  democracy,  provided  that  the 

"  I  have  followed  Nieb'uhr  in  his  explanation  body  in  which  this  power  was  vested  was  not 

of  the  Publilian  laws.    Vol.  III.  p.  169,  et  seqq.  of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  character.    At! 

liv^  says  the  purport  of  the  first  law  was  "  ut  flip  yip  ^vat  n  roioSrov  ^  nri^cXf^  Irrnt  ro5  iiiftow 

plebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent :"  evidentiy  wpo$ov\s6uv  . .  tovto  6i,  uv  iXt^oi  rdy  ApiO/t^v  uaw, 

understanding  it  to  have  had  the  same  purport  iXiyapx^'^^'    Aristotie,  Politica  IV.  15.     See 

wittk  the  Valerian  and  Horafian  law  of  tne  year  also  tlie  institution  of  the  wfio^iXaKtf  at  Athens : 

806,  which  enacted,  "  ut  quod  tributim  plebes  rpeyptfdovo't  ^cd  rJjs  /?ovX9r  xal  wp6  t^  iKxXiicUs 

jusslsset  populum  teneret."  III.  65.    It  is  cer-  iirh  iv   irpi  xp^iiarf^tv.     Pollux,  from  Aris- 

tainly  possible  that  the  same  law  having  fallen  toUe,  VIII.  §  95.    It  is  not  probaole  then  that 

Into  disuse,  or  rather  being  obstructed  oy  the  the  senate  at  Borne  should  have  thus  early  lost 

power  of  a  party,  should  be  again  solemnly  re-  a  power  which  still  existed  generally  in  Greece ; 
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the  senate  to  the  centuries,  and  no  measure  could  originate  with  the  latter,  was 
to  be  considered  as  having  the  sanction  of  the  curiae  also :  so  that  if  the  cen- 
turies passed  it,  it  should  have  at  once  the  force  of  a  law.  A  third  Puhlilian 
law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censors  should  necessarily  he  elected  from  the 
commons ;  a  fourth,  as  Niehuhr  thinks,  provided  that  the  prsetorship  also  should  he 
thrown  open,  and  that  in  each  alternate  year  the  praetor  also  should  he  a  pleheian. 

"The  patres,"  says  Livy,  "  thought  that  the  two  consuls  had  done  the  com- 
monwealth more  mischief  by  their  domestic  measures  than  service  Tb^PowniMhwi. 
by  their  conduct  of  the  war  abroad."  If  the  term  patres  be  un-  53j*^y*  "-Jrity 
derstood  of  the  majority  of  the  patrician  order,  Livy  is  probably 
right ;  but  if  he  meant  to  speak  of  the  senate,  he  must  have  judged  them  over- 
harshly.  That  assembly  contained  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  aristocracy,  but  it 
M  not  represent  the  passions  and  exclusiveness  of  the  patrician  vulgar.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  senate,  whether  patricians  or  commoners,  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
Publilian  laws,  and  had  the  rare  wisdom  to  pass  them  in  time.  Accordingly,  they 
were  followed  by  no  demands  for  further  concessions ;  but  by  a  period  of  such 
imbroken  peace  and  order,  that  for  many  years  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Romans  are  beard  of  no  more ;  and  the  old  contests  between  the  patrician  order 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  ended  forever.  The  Hortensian 
laws,  about  fifty  years  later,  were  occasioned  by  contests  of  another  sort,  such  as 
marked  the  latter  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  contests  of  a  nature  far  more 
dangerous — where  the  object  sought  for  is  not  so  much  political  power  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  bread. 

In  the  following  year  the  war  with  the  Latins  was  brought  uo  a  conclusion. 
The  new  consuls  were  L.  Furius  Camillus,  perhaps  a  grandson^*  Fh-iiohmtakwofi* 
of  the  great  Camillus,  and  C.  Maenius.  Camillus  marched  against  ^^"^ 
Pedum,  while  his  colleague  attacked  the  Antiatians,  who  were  supported  by  the 
people  of  Velitr®,  Aricia,  and  Lavinium.  Both  were  completely  successful ;  Pe- 
dum was  taken  by  "Camillus,^  and  the  people  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  who  en- 
deavored to  relieve  it,  were  defeated ;  while  Maenius  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Antiatians  and  their  allies  near  the  river,  or  rather  stream,  of  Astura.  Then  all 
the  cities  of  Latium  severally  submitted,  as  did  also  the  people  of  Antium ;  gar- 
risons were  placed  in  them,  and  the  future  settlement  of  Latium  was  submitted 
by  the  constu,  Camillus,  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  It  appears  that  the  case 
of  each  city  was  considered  separately,  and  its  fate  was  settled  as  justice  or  ex- 
pediency might  seem  to  dictate.  Unluckily,  Livy  either  could  not  find,  or  grew 
impatient  of  repeating,  what  was  the  particular  sentence  passed  upon  each  state ; 
he  has  only  noticed  the  fate  of  a  few,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  what  was  de- 
termined with  respect  to  the  rest. . 

First  of  ally  it  was  ordered  as  a  general  law,  that  there  should  be  from  hence- 
forth no  common  meetings,  assemblies,  or  councils  for  any  two  or  g^^^j^^^^^  .  j^^, 
more  of  the  cities  of  Latmm  ;^  and  that  they  should  be  made  as  iHMointiaQe/UMilK 
fordgners  to  one  another,  with  no  Hberty  of  intermarriage,  or  of  "^•""'- 

Imttbit  the  ctmn  sboidd  "be  deprived  of  it  was  peaceably,  and,  so  faf  as  we  hear,  without  a 

perfectly  natural.    And  as  KieDuhr  observes,  strnffgle. 

that  the  principal  members  of  the  senate,  head-  ^' He  is  called  in  the  Fasti,  "Spurii  Alius, 

ed  by  the  dictator  and  supported  by  the  mass  Marci  nepos."  The  great  M.  Camillus  is  known 

of  the  p>eople,  should  have  triumphed  over  the  to  have  had  a  son  named  Spurius,  who  was  the 

ultra  aristocratical  spirit  of  the  curisB,  is  easily  first  prajtor.    Livy,  VII.  1.    The  other  consul, 

conce'n'able :  but  the  senate  would  not  so  read-  C.  Msenias,  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 

ily  have  yielded  an  important  prerogative  of  its  most  distinguished  families  of  the  commons, 

own ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  oelieve  that  had  for  although  we  have  no  yearly  lists  of  tribunes 

the  senate  joined  the  body  of  the  patricians  in  preserved,  jret  three  tribunes  of  the  name  oi 

resting  the  dictator's  measures,  they  could  Msenius  are  incidentally  mentioned  at  diifcrent 

have  been  carried  without  some  violent  convul-  times  by  Livy,  IV.  58,  Vl.  19,  and  VII.  16. 

lions.    Whereas  the  Publilian  laws,  very  un-  •  Livy,  VlII.  18. 

like  the  Hortensian,  the  Oenudan,  the  Canu-  '  "  Ceteris  Latinis  populis  connubia  oom* 

leian,  or  any  other  of  the  great  measures  carried  merdaque  et  concilia  inter  se  ademerunt."  li^f 

b?  the  commons  aeainst  the  inclination  of  the  VIII.  14. 
teoflto  as  well  as  of  the  patricians,  were  passed 
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purchasing  or  mberiting  lands  in  eacli  other's  territories.  All  notion  of  a  Latiii 
state  or  union  was  to  be  utterly  done  away ;  and  each  city  was  to  be  isolated 
from  its  neighbors,  that  all  community  of  interests  and  feelings  between  them 
might  as  much  as  possible  be  destroyed.  This  was  the  system  on  which  the 
Komans  settled  the  Kingdom  of  Macedon  after  their  final  victory  oyer  Peresus :  it 
was  split  up  into  four  distinct  portions,^  and  each  of  these  was  debarred  from 
any  interchange  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  with  the  other  three. 

Tibur  and  Fraeneste,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Latium,  were  deprived 
r^.. ...  ,  of  then:  domain  land,**  and  probably  of  any  dominion  which  they 
L>tm»totM.  Tibwaiid  may  nave  exercised  over  the  decayed  towns  or  distncts  m  their 

immediate  neighborhood.  They  retained  thdr  own  laws  and  mu- 
nicipal independence,  and  there  was  still  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Romans 
the  old  mutual  right  of  assuming  at  pleasure  each  other's  citisenship,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  concerns  of  private  life.  But  in  war  they  were  bound  to  follow 
where  Rome  should  lead,  and  to  furnish  soldiers  as  auxiliaries  or  allies  to  the 
the  Roman  legions. 
Lanuvium  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  its  people  formed 
^  the  whole  or  a  part  of  one  of  the  new  trib^  which  were  created  at 

°  "^  ^  the  next  census.^  It  is  probable  that  several  other  districts  of  La- 

tium  obtained  the  same  privilege :  perhaps  such  as  had  been  hitherto  dependent 
on  some  of  the  larger  towns,  since  the  decay  or  destruction  of  their  own 
cities.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Scaptia  and  Gabii,  which  once  were 
among  the  thirty  cities  of  Latium,  but  had  since  fallen  to  decay,  may  have  be- 
come latterly  subjects  of  t^ie  Hburtians,  and  now,  in  all  likelihood,  recdved  the 
full  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  composed  the  Scaptian  tribe/  which  was  (treated 
five  years  afterwards. 

Aricia,*^  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  perhaps  Tusculum,  obtained  the  Roman  eiti- 
AiteLi.  pMiam.  A       zcuship  without  polltical  rights ;  in  other  words,  they  were  placed 

in  the  condition  of  provincial  towns,  without  any  munidpal  or 
corporate  privileges,  and  justice  was  administered  amongst  them  by  a  prsefect 
sent  from  Rome.  Their  law  was  altogether  that  of  Rome ;  their  citizens  were 
enlisted  in  the  lemons,  and  their  taxation  was  in  all  respects  the  same  aa  that  of 
the  Romans. 
In  YelitrsB,  from  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  the  aristocracy  appear  to  have 

**  Livy,  XLV.  29.  censors,  Q.  PubliliuB  and  Sp.  Postamios.    It 

^  Livy,  Vin.  14.    That  Tibnr  remained  a  derived  its  name,  acoordinff  to  Paulus,  the 

distinct  state  is  proved  by  tlie  language  of  livy,  epitomator  of  Festns,  "  a  anodam  castro.'*  And 

IX.  80,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Romans  sending  I^yy,  VI.  2,  speaks  of  a  place  near  Lannvinm, 

ambassadors  to  the  people  of  Tibur ;  and  stiU  which  he  caUs  "  ad  MsBcium."   The  probability 

more  by  the  &ct  that  Roman  citizens  might  is,  therefore,  that  the  Mttdan  tribe  contuned 

choose  \nbur  as  a  place  of  exile,  as  was  also  the  in  it  the  people  of  Lanuvium. 

case  with  Prseneste.    Late  in  the  sixth  century  ^  This  may  seem  at  variance  with  Livy's 

of  Rome,  we  have  instances  on  record  of  this,  statement,  who  says  that  they  were  admitted  to 

Livy,  XLin.  2 ;  and  Polybius,  writing  earl^  in  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  the  same  foot- 

the  seventh  century,  speaks  of  the  same  nffht  as  the  people  of  Lanuvium.    But  it  is  true  that 

as  still  existing,  adding,  as  the  reason  of  it^  tnat  Lanuvium,  immediately  after  the  war,  did  re- 

the  Romans  were  bound  by  solemn  treaties  to  oeive  no  more  than  the  civitas  sine  suffrage ; 

the  j)eople  of  these  cities.  These  treaties,;{^xuf,  it  could  not  enjoy  the  Aill  ftimchlae  till  its  peo- 

are  rightly  understood  by  Niebnhr  to  have  been  pie  were  admitted  into  some  tribe;  and  this 

the  old  terms  of  the  Latm  Iqa^e,  including  the  did  not  take  place  till  the  next  census.    But 

interchange  ofall  the  private  rights  of  dtizenship  that  from  the  time  of  the  next  census,  Lanu- 

between  tne  citizens  of  the  two  countries ;  c^o-  vium  was  in  a  different  condition  fh>m  Aricia, 


inxiliary  troops  serving  in  his  Is  one  of  the  best  specimens 

army.  Livy,  IX.  16,  so  that  the  alliance  probably  power  in  disoeming  the  true  political  relations 

contained  the  famous  dause  which  distinguished  of  the  ancient  world.    I  would  refer  the  reader 

a  dependent  from  an  equal  ally :  *^  Msnestatem  continually  to  this  passage  in  Niebuhr.  for  a  fill 

populi  Romani  oomiter  conservato."  See  Cice-  explanation  of  the  various  rights  induded  some- 

h}j)roBalbo,16.  Compare  livy,  XXXVIII.  11.  times  under  the  common  term  of  ^^municip- 

V  ^iie  MflBcian  tribe  was  created  in  422  by  the  ium.*' 
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been  zealous  supporters  of  the  late  war,  while  the  people  were  well  disposed 
to  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  the  walls  of  the  (own  were  de-  v«utra. 
strojed,^  and  all  the  senators  deported  beyond  the  Tiber,  with  a  heavy  penalty 
upon  th^  return  to  Latium.  All  their  lands,  whether  domain  or  private  prop- 
erty, were  taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  Roman  colonists  who  were  sent 
to  supply  their  place.  Yet  the  people  of  Yelitrae  appear  to  have  received  the 
fall  Roman  citizenship  five  years  afterwards,  and  to  have  been  mcluded  at  that 
time  in  the  new  Scaptian  tribe.^ 

Larentum,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  remamed,  as  before,  municipally 
independent,*^  enjoying  an  mtercnange  of  all  the  private  rights  of 
citizenship  with  Rome,  but  bound  to  aid,  or  in  other  words,  to 
serve,  the  Romans  as  an  ally :  and  this,  probably,  was  the  condition  also  of 
Ardea. 

The  relations  of  some  Yolscian  and  Campanian  towns,  which  B«kii«M  or  voIkIm 
had  taken  part  in  the  late  contest,  were  also  fixed  at  this  time.      «dOM.pM«ntowii.. 

The  people  of  Antium**  were  obliged  to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  and 
forbidden  to  send  any  more  to  sea  for  the  time  to  come.     X  col- 
ODj  was  to  be  sent  thither,  but  the  Antiatians  mi^ht  themselves,  if  "^ 

they  chose,  be  enrolled  amongst  the  colonists ;  that  is  to  say,  their  territory  was 
to  be  divided  into  lots,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  assignation,  and  all 
fanner  limits  or  titles  of  property  were  to  be  done  away ;  but  every  Antiatian 
might  receive  a  portion  of  land  in  the  new  allotment,  as  a  member  of  the  Roman 
colony  of  Antium.  The  municipal  independence  of  Antium  ceased,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  the  Roman  laws  superseded  the  old  laws  of  the  city ;  and  the  An- 
tiatians became  Roman  citizens  in  all  their  private  relations,  but  with  no  political 
lights. 

Fundi  and  Formiae,'*  which  had  remained  neutral,  Capua,  for  whose  fideUty  its 
own  aristocracy  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  several  other  ^^  ^^^ 
Campanian  towns,  such  as  Cumse,  Suessula,  Atella,  and  Acerrse, 
were  either  now,  or  shortly  afterwards,  made  capable  of  enjoying  the  private 
lights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  retained  their  own  laws  and  government.     Their 
soldiers  in  war  formed  distinct  legions,"  and  were  not  numbered  amongst  the 

•  Livy,  Vin.  14.  in  "  Municeps."  Featns  says  expressly  of  Fundi, 

*  The  Octavii  belonged  to  the  Bcaptian  tribe  Formiie,  Cam8B,  and  Aooms,  that  after  a  certain 
(Saetonios  in  Angnsto,  40),  and  their  original  number  of  Years  they  became  Boman  citizens, 
coantiy  was  VeUtne.  The  tale  which  Suetonius  that  isj  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term^  being  en- 
xlds,  of  thdr  having  come  to  Borne  in  the  time  rolled  m  a  tribe,  and  beinf  made  eligible  to  all 
of  TarquiniuB  Priscus,  and  having  been  made  public  offices.  But  the  "  certain  number  of 
'Wtndaos  by  Serviua  TuUius.  but  afterwards  years"  was  about  a  oenturv  and  a  half;  for  the 
Mnog  cb^en  to  become  plebeians,  is  merely  date  of  the  admission  of  Fundi  and  Formia  to 
one  or  the  ordiiuiry  embellishi:3ent8  of  a  great  the  full  citizenship  happens  to  be  known,  and 
min'g  pedigree,  invented  after  Le  has  risen  to  it  did  not  take  place  tm  the  year  664.  (Livy, 
eminence.  XXXVIU.  86.)  What  can  be  meant  bv  the  ex- 

**  "CumLaurentibusrenovarifceduBJussn^nf  pression  that  the  people  of  Gums  ana  Acerrte 

nnovstorque  ex  eo  qnotannis  post  diem  deol-  after  some  years  became  Boman  citizens,  it  is 

mam  Latinarom.^'    J^^i  VIII.  11.  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  re- 

^*  livjrt  VIII.  14.    Antium  became  a  man-  ceived  the  full  franchise  later  than  the  period 

time  colony,  and  as  saoh  was  exempted  from  included  in  the  last  remaining  book  of  Iavv; 

farnishing  soldiera  to  the  legions  (Livy,  XXVII.  and  for  that  subsequent  period  we  have  no  de- 

SS);  it  was  obliged,  however,  to  furnish  sefr-  tailed  information. 

men  for  the  naviu  service.    (Livy,  XXXVI.  8.)  ••  "In  leffione  merchant,"  says  Fostus,  in 

With  regard  to  the  prohibition  to  send  ships  to  "  Munioeps.^'    The  Campanian   soldiers  who 

MS,  it  must  be  understood  only  of  triremes  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Bhegium  alittle  b&> 

quiiiuueremes;  for  that  the  AntiatianB  after  this  fore  the  first  Funic  war,  are  ouled  by  Livy, 

period  not  only  had  many  smaller  vessels,  but  I^egio  Campana ;  and  the  name  of  their  leader, 

were  accustomed  to  sail  even  as  far  as  the  Greek  Becius  Jubellius,  is  dearlv  Campanian.     Yet 

^}  appeam  from  the  complaints  of  their  pira-  these  same  soldiers  are  called  by  Folybius  (L 

aes  addressed  to  the  Bomans  successively  by  6.  7),  and  by  Appian  (Samnitia  Fngm.  9), 

Alexander  and  by  D^netrius  FoUorcctes.  btra-  "  Bomans,"  and  Oirosius  calls  them  the  "eighth 

00,  V.  p.  2«2.  legion"  (IV.  8) ;  nor  should  it  be  foreotten,  that 

^    Livy,  Vm.  14,  compared  with  Festua  in  Folybius,  in  his  list  of  the  forces  at  tno  disposal 

Muniapium."  AoerrsB  is  mentioned  by  Livy.  of  tne  Bomans  in  the  mat  Gaulish  war  oi  529, 

^111. 17,  and  by  Festus  in  "  Municipium^'  ana  reckons  the  Latins  and  the  other  Italian  nations 

n^Huniceps."  Atella  is  mentioned  by  Festua  separately,  but  classes  the  Bomans  and  Camr 

18 
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auxiliaries ;  a  distinction  which  perhaps  entitled  them  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
plunder, — possibly  also  these  states  may  have  even  received  portions  of  eon* 
quered  land  to  add  to  their  domain. 

Equestrian  statues  of  the  two  consuls  by  whom  this  great  war  had  been  brought 
Hononpnidtothteoo.  to  a  conclusiott.  Were  set  up  in  the  Forum;*^  and  the  beaks  of  the 
mis.  iWro.trt.  Antiatian  ships  were  affixed  to  the  frcmt  of  the  circular  stand  or 
gallery,  between  the  comitium  and  the  Forum,  from  which  the  tribunes  were  ac- 
customed to  address  the  people.  From  this  circumstance  it  derived  its  well- 
known  name  of  rostra,  or  the  beaks. 

Three  years  were  sufficient  to  finish  forever  the  most  important  war  in  which 
Th«  war  with  Latiiim  Rome  was  at  any  time  engaged ;  whilst  with  the  Samnites  the  con- 
]!!!dbeS!fl£u7feb!!2  test  was  often  renewed,  and  lasted  altogether  for  more  than  sev- 
^"^^  enty  years.     It  was  not  that  the  Samnites  were  a  braver  people 

than  the  Latins,  but  that  the  Latin  war  found  immediately  its  natural  termination 
in  a  closer  union,  which  it  was  hopeless  and  not  desirable  to  disturb ;  whereas, 
in  the  Samnite  contest,  such  a  termination  was  impossible;  and  the  struggle 
could  end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on 
the  other.  The  Samnites  were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance, 
with  a  different  language  and  different  institutions ;  they  and  the  Romans  were 
not  likely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were  willing  to  be  the  others'  mere 
subjects.  But  between  Rome  and  Latium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of 
union ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  precluded  that  mischievous 
national  pride  which  has  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when  nature,  or 
rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be  one.  Had  Latium  been  a 
single  state  like  Rome,  neither  party**  would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct  na- 
tionality merged  in  that  of  the  other ;  but  the  people  of  Tusculnm  or  Lanuvium 
felt  no  patriotic  affection  for  the  names  of  Tibur  or  Prseneste :  they  were  as  ready 
to  become  Romans  as  Tiburtians;  and  one  or  the  other  they  must  be,  for 
a  mass  of  little  states,  all  independent  of  each  other,  could  not  be  kept  together ; 
the  first  reverses,  appealing  to  the  sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably 
shattered  it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  full  Roman  franchise  be- 
came Romans,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latins ;  the  langruage  and  manners  of  their 
new  country  were  their  own.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope 
of  arrivmg  m  time  at  the  same  privileges  was  a  prospect  more  tempting  even  to 
the  other  states  than  any  thing  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed  hos- 
tilities. Tibur  and  Prseneste,  thus  severed  from  their  old  confederates,  could  not 
expect  to  become  sovereign  states ;  they  must,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  world,  be  the  allies  of  some  stronger  power ;  and  if  so,  then: 
alliance  with  Rome  was  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  most  desirable.     Thus 

paiuans  together,  and  names  the  amount  of  bad  two  flights  of  Bte;>8  leading  up  to  them,  one 

their  joint  force.    This  seems  to  show  that  the  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended, 

connection  between  Rome  and  Campania  from  and  another  on  tne  west  side,  for  his  descent, 

the  groat  Latin  war  to  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  See  Ducange,  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinit. 

was  unusually  intimate ;  and  wo  know  also  that  in  '^Arnbo.^'    Specimens  of  these  old  pulpits 

a  mutual  rite  of  intermarriage  prevailed  be-  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Bome  in  the  churches  of 

tween  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.   Livy,  St.  Clement,  and  S.  Lorenzo  fuoii  le  mure. 

XXIII.  4.  ^^  Bunsen  apUv  compares  the  platfonn  of  the  ros- 

^  Livy,  Vill.  18, 14.    For  the  description  of  tra,  on  whicL  the  speaker  moved  to  and  fh>,  as 

the  rostra  given  in  the  text,  see  Niebunr,  Vol.  he  wished  to  address  different  parts  of  his  au- 

III.  note  26S ;  and  particularly  Bunsen,  *^  Les  dience,  to  the  hustings  of  an  EngUsh  election. 

Forum  de  Home,"  p.  41.  Bunsen,  judgingfVom  **  The  rights  of  succession  in  an  hereditary 

the  views  of  the  rostra  given  on  two  coins  in  his  monarchy  may  affect  a  union  between  two 

possession,  supposes  that  it  was  a  circular  build-  eountrlcs,  by  the  crown  of  each  devolving  on 

mg,  raised  on  arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  the  same  person,  which  wotdd  have  been  ut- 

on  the  top  bordered  by  a  parapet ;  the  access  terly  impracticable  had  either  of  them  been  a 

to  it  beinff  by  two  flights  of  steps,  one  on  each  republio.  As  it  was,  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 

side.    Itfrontedtowards  theoomitiun,  and  the  England  and  Scotland  preceded  the  union  of 

rostra  were  aiflxed  to  the  fh)nt  of  it,  just  under  the  kingdoms  bv  more  than  a  century ;  and  had 

the  arches.    Its  form  has  been  in  all  the  main  not  the  crowns  oeen  united,  what  human  power 

points  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or  circular  pul-  could  ever  have  effeoted  a  union  of  the  two  par» 

pits,  or  the  most  ancient  churches,  which  also  liaments  ? 
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the  fidelity  of  the  Latins  was  so  seciired  that  neither  the  victories  of  Hannibal, 
nor  the  unirersal  revolt  of  all  Italy  in  the  social  war,  tempted  it  to  waver :  one 
strong  proof  amongst  a  thousand,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  cheerfully  acqui- 
esce in  their  actual  condition,  when  it  appears  to  be  in  any  degree  natural,  or 
even  endurable ;  and  that  their  desire  of  change,  whenever  they  do  feel  it,  is  less 
the  wish  of  advancing  from  good  to  better,  or  a  fond  craving  after  novelty,  than 
an  irresistible  instinct  to  escape  from  what  is  clearly  and  intolerably  bad,  even 
though  they  have  no  definite  prospect  of  arriving  at  good. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  SECOND  SAMNITE  WAR- 
PRIYERNUM— PAL.fiPOLI&-A.  U.  0.  418-428—418-428,  NIEBUHR. 


Ti)r  St^  ifinv  ^ip^eiv  cf  rif  /li^  i^uiffci  jrtfAc^ov  v9iil{a»  ohx  ip^Hs  SiKatAou.'-^Tott  }^  tpyott  Af 


AccoBDiNO  to  the  synchronism  of  Diodorus,  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the 
final  settlement  of  Latium,  was  marked  also  by  the  first  military  .,  -  .  _ 
enterprises  of  Alexander,  by  his  expedition  agamst  the  Illynans,  and  ^^^  """ri^l^ 
his  conquest  of  Thebes.  During  the  twelve  following  years,  the  di^tV*rSLwiaf  th* 
period  nearly  which  I  propose  to  comprise  within  the  present  chap-  **'' 
ter,  Asia  beheld  with  astonishment  and  awe  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  a  hero, 
the  sweep  of  whose  conquests  was  as  wide  and  as  rapid  as  that  of  her  own  barbaric 
kings,  or  of  the  Scythian  or  Chaldaean  hordes;  but  far  unlike  the  transient 
whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  warfare,  the  advance  of  the  Macedonian  leader  was  no  less 
deliberate  than  rapid :  at  every  step  the  Greek  power  took  root,  and  the  language 
and  the  civilization  of  Greece  were  planted  from  the  shores  of  the  ^gsean  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Hyrcanian  plain  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile ;  to  exist  actually  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  their 
effects  to  endure  forever.^  In  the  tenth  year  after  he  had  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont^ Alexander,  having  won  his  vast  dominion,  entered  Babylon ;  and,  resting 
from  his  career  in  that  oldest  seat  of  earthly  empire,  he  steadily  surveyed  the 
mass  of  various  nations  which  owned  his  sovereignty,  and  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  great  work  of  breathing  into  this  huge  but  inert  body  the  living  spirit  of 
Greek  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  youthful  manhood,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
he  paused  from  the  fiery  speed  of  his  earlier  course ;  and  for  the  first  time  gave 
the  nations  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  homage  before  his  throne.  They  came 
from  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  to  propitiate  his  anger,  to  celebrate  his  great- 
ness, or  to  solicit  his  protection.  African  tribes*  came  to  congratulate  and  bring 
presents  to  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Asia.  Not  only  would  the  people  border- 
mg  on  Egypt  upon  the  west  look  with  respect  on  the  founder  of  Alexandria  and 
the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  but  those  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  would  hasten  to  pay  court  to  the  great  king 

'  I  le&ye  out  of  sight  the  qneation  aa  to  the  ties  afforded  by  the  diffosion  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
mater  or  leM  iaflnence  exerdsed  apon  the  civ-  g^nage  and  dvuixation  in  Asia  and  JSgypt  to  tbt 
uization  of  India  by  the  Greek  or  semi-Greek  early  growth  of  ChriatiaQity. 
kingdoms  of  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Alex-  *  Ste  Anian,  VUt  16. 
inder's  emj^ro,  and  refer  merely  to  the  fiunli- 
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whose  fleets  navigated  the  Erythraean  sea,  and  whose  power  was  likely  to  affect 
so  largely  their  tiuffio  with  India.  Motives  of  a  different  sort  mfluenced  the  bar- 
barians of  Europe.  Greek  enterprise  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean;  Greek  traders  might  carry  complaints  of  wrongs  done  to 
them  by  the  petty  princes  on  shore,  or  by  pirates  at  sea,  to  the  prince  who 
had  so  fully  avenged  the  old  injuries  of  his  nation  npon  the  great  king  himself. 
The  conqueror  was  in  the  prime  of  life ;  in  ten  years  he  had  utterly  overthrown 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world :  what,  if  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of 
Greece  in  the  east,  he  should  exact  an  account  for  wrongs  committed  against  his 
nation  in  the  west?  for  Carthaginian  conquests,  for  Lucanian  devastations,  for 
Etruscan  piracies  ?  And  he  would  come,  not  only  having  at  his  command  all  the 
forces  of  Asia,  whose  multitude  and  impetuous  onset  would  be  supported  in  time 
of  need  by  his  veteran  and  invincible  Macedonians,  but  already  the  bravest  of  the 
barbarians  of  Europe  were  eager  to  offer  him  their  aid ;  and  the  Kelts  and  Ibe- 
rians, who  had  become  acquainted  with  Grecian  service  when  they  fought  under 
Dionysius  and  Agesilaus,  sent  embassies  to  the  great  conqueror  at  Babylon,  al- 
lured alike  by  the  fame  of  his  boundless  treasures  and  his  unrivalled  valor.  It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Carthaginians,*  who  had  dreaded  a  century  earlier 
the  far  inferior  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  whose  minds  l^moleon's  recent 
victories  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  the  military  genius  of  Greece,  dispatched 
their  ambassadors  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  friendship  of  Alexander.  But  some 
of  the  Italian  nations,  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians,  had  a  more  particular 
cause  of  alarm.  They  had  been  engaged  in  war  for  some  years  with  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  the  uncle  by  marriage  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  Alexander  of 
Epirus  had  crossed  over  into  Italy  as  the  defender  of  the  Italian  Greeks  against 
the  injuries  of  their  barbarian  neighbors :  in  this  cause  he  had  fallen,  after  having 
long  and  valiantly  maintained  it,  and  his  great  kinsman  could  not  have  heard 
without  indignation  of  the  impious  cruelty  with  which  his  enemies  had  outraged 
his  lifeless  body.^  Thus  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  are  especially  mentioned 
as  having  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  Babylon :  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their 
kini^men,  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  their  allies  in  the  war,  joined  with  them  also  in 
their  endeavors  to  escape  the  dreaded  vengeance,  although  their  name  was  either 
not  particularly  known,  or  not  thought  worthy  of  especial  record  by  the  great 
Macedonian  officers  who  were  their  ung's  earliest  and  best  historians. 

"  The  Tyrrhenians  also,"  said  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemseus,  "  sent  an  embassy 
EmbttMiet  from  Italy  to  ^o  the  king  to  cougratulate  him  upon  his  conquests.'*  The  ports 
Ai»*ModnbxB»ij)aL  ^f  ^jj^  wcstem  coBst  of  Italy  swarmed  at  this  time  with  piratical 
vessels,  which  constantly  annoyed  the  Greek  traders  in  those  seas,  and  some- 
times ventured  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  This  reproach  was 
not  confined  to  the  Etruscans ;  it  was  shared  certainly  by  the  people  of  Antium ; 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ostia,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina  were  wholly  free  from  it. 
These  piracies  had  been  reported  to  Alexander,*  and  he  sent  remonstrances  to 

'  Arrian.  VII.  15.  bring  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epinxs  to  the 

*  Livy,  VIII.  24.  livy  seta  the  death  of  Alex-  consulahlps  either  of  M.  ValeiiiiB  and  H.  AUlios 

ander  of  Epinis  in  the  oonanlahip  of  Q.  Pub-  in  420  (415),  or  of  T.  Veturiaa  and  Sp.  Foatu- 

liliaB  and  L>.  Cornelius.     This  consulship,  ao-  miua,  in  the  year  following.    Yet  the  treaty  ot 

cording  to  Diodorua,  svnchronizes  with  Oiymp.  Alexander  of  J^irus  with  Borne  ia  placed  in  the 

118-8.  and  he  places  tne  embaasiea  to  Babylon  conaulship  of  A.  Comdius  and  Cn.  Domitiua, 

and  tne  death  of  Alexander  two  years  later,  in  that  is,  in  422  (417) :  and  this  is  likely  to  be  a 

Olymp.  114-1.    But  his  reckoning  in  this  place  sure  synchronism,  oecause  the  treaty  would 

IB  confused,  and  his  Fasti  differ  &om  those  of  naturally  contain  uie  names  of  the  Roman  ma- 

Livy ;  for  with  him  there  is  a  year  between  the  gistrates  who  concluded  it.    It  seems  impoasi- 

consulships  of  Publiliua  and  Cornelius  and  Poe-  ble  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of  the  death  of  Alex- 

telius  and  Papirius,  which,  according  to  livy,  ander  of  Epirus,  but  it  seems  from  every  calcu- 

were  next  to  one  another.    A^sdn,  Livy  places  lation  that  we  may  safely  place  it  so  early  as  to 

the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  in  the  same  make  it  certain  that  his  nephew  must  have  heard 

year  with  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.     But  of  it  at  the  time  when  he  received  the  Italian  am 

Alexandria,  according  to  Arrian,  was  founded  baasadors  at  Babylon. 

in  Olymp.  112-1,  and,  according  to  Biodorus.  » Strabo,V.  p.  282.  AiiwepKaVAXi^apipofwp^n' 

one  year  later,  in  Olymp.  112-2,  which  would  pov  iyicaKSv  irrivTti\s,KalAiif4Tpios^vrtpov.   Some 
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the  Romans  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  his  name  was  used  by  his  kinsman  Alex- 
ander of  Epims,  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  the  Romans 
concluded  a  treaty.  But  having,  on  the  one  hand,  to  justify  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  supporting  pirates  to  the  injury  of  the  Greek  commerce,  and  bein^  able, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  plead  the  merit  of  their  alliance  with  the  kmg  of  Epinfs, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  Tyrrhenian  ambassadors  men- 
tioned by  Alexander's  historians  there  were  included  ambassadors  from  Rome. 
Later  writers,*  yielding  to  that  natural  feeling  which  lonss  to  bring  together  the 
great  characters  of  remote  ages  and  ooimtries,  and  delights  to  fancy  how  they 
would  have  regarded  one  another,  asserted  expressly  that  a  Roman  embassy  did 
appear  before  Alexander  in  Babylon :  that  the  king,  like  Cineas  afterwards,  was 
so  struck  with  the  dignity  and  manly  bearing  of  the  Roman  patricians,  that  he  in- 
formed himself  concerning  then:  constitution,  and  prophesied  that  the  Romans 
would  one  day  become  a  great  power.  This  stonr  Arrian  justly  disbeheres ;  but 
history  may  allow  us  to  think  that  Alexander  and  a  Roman  ambassador  did  meet 
at  Babylon ;  that  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world  saw  and  spoke  with  a 
citizen  of  that  great  nation,  which  was  destined  to  succeed  him  in  his  appointed 
work,  and  to  found  a  wider  and  still  more  enduring  empire.  They  met,  too,  in 
Babylon,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  perhaps  the  earliest 
monument  ever  raised  by  human  pride  and  power,  in  a  city  stricken,  as  it  were, 
by  the  word  of  God's  heaviest  juc^rment,  as  the  symbol  of  greatness  apart  from 
and  opposed  to  goodness.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  limits  of  history  into  a 
higher  region ;  whither,  indeed,  history  ought  forever  to  point  the  way,  but  withm 
which  she  is  not  permitted  herself  to  enter. 

During  the  period  of  Alexander's  conquests,  no  other  events  of  importance 
happened  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  if  a  career  so  bril-  rngnm  u  ui«  som- 
liant  had  claimed  the  undivided  attention  of  mankind.  The  issue  »i«««*--upp«i^ 
of  the  Latin  war  at  once  changed  the  friendship  between  the  Romans  and  Sam- 
nites  into  a  hollow  truce,  which  either  party  was  ready  to  break  at  the  first  favor- 
able moment :  neither  was  any  longer  needed  by  the  other  as  a  friend,  to  bring 
aid  against  a  common  dancper ;  the  two  nations  from  this  time  forward  were  only 
rivals.  The  Samnites  had  made  conquests  from  the  Yobcians,  as  the  Romans 
had  enlarged  their  dominion  in  Latium  and  Campania ;  they  had  won  a  portion 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and,  as  it  seems,  were  still  canying  on  the  war 
on  their  own  behalf  in  this  quarter,  after  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  on  the  other,  had  retired  from  the  contest. .  They  even 
crossed  the  Liris,^  had  taken  and  destroyed  Fregellffi  upon  the  right  bank,  and 
had  thus  acquired  a  position  of  no  small  importance ;  for  FreffellsB  stood  on  the 
Latin  road,  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Hemicans,  at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco 
joins  that  of  the  Liris."  This  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Romans,  and  they  kept 
their  eyes  steadily  on  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  dominion  in  a  quarter  so 
alarming. 

Meantime  the  embers  of  the  great  Latin  war  continued  to  bum  for  a  time  on 
the  frontiers  of  Campania.     The  oidicinians  still  remamed  in  arms,*  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
with  what  hopes  or  from  what  despair  we  know  not ;  they  attacked  faa^^joakay  pkaM 
the  Auruncans,  who  had  submitted  to  Ronle,  and  destroyed  their 
principal  city ;  and  the  Romans  were  so  slow  or  so  unsuccessful  in  opposing  them, 

writen  have  nndentood  this  Alexander  to  be       '  WoBtphal  places  FregeUsB  at  Ce|>ranO|  a  small 

Alexander  of  Epirua ;  but  it  is  quite  dear  from  ftx>ntier  town  of  the  pope's  dominiona,  just  on 

Strabo's  lanfna^  that  he  meant  the  most  emi-  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris ;  but  sap  that  thers 

nent  man  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  Is  no  vestige  of  the  ancient  city  ui  existence, 

the  most  eminent  Demetrius ;  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  is  disposed  to  identify  Fre- 

Alexsnder  the  Great,  and  Demetrius  Polior-  eellflB  with  some  remains  about  four  miles  lower 

eetes.  down,  below  the  junction  of  the  Trerus,  near  to 

*  Arrian,  VIL  15.  the  present  village  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carioo. 

•  livy,  Vm.  2S.  DionysiuB,  XV.  12,  Fragm.         •  Livy,  VIU.  16. 
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that  they  were  in  the  next  year  joined  by  the  Opicans  of  Cales,'^  whom  Liyy 

calls  Ausonians.  Galea  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Capua, 
not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  city :"  its  example  might  be* 
come  contagious,  and  therefore  the  Romans  now  roused  themselves  in  earnest, 
and  sent  both  consuls  to  act  against  thb  new  enemy ;  and,  having  driven  both  the 
Sidicinians  and  the  Ausonians  within  their  walls,  they  chose  M.  Valerius  Corvut 
as  consul  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  committed  the  war  especially  to  his  charge. 
He  laid  regular  siege  to  Cales,  and  took  the  place :  but  although  both  he  and 
his  colleague,  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  proceeded  afterwards  to  attack  the  Sidicinians, 
yet  on  them  they  could  make  no  impression.  And  although  Cales  was  imme- 
diately made  a  colony,  and  garrisoned  with  2500  colonists,"  yet  the  Sidicinians 
held  out  during  the  two  following  years ;  their  lands  were  wasted,  but  thtar  prin- 
cipal city,  Teanum,  was  not  taken,  and  as  neither  victories  nor  triumphs  over 
them  appear  in  the  annals  or  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  termination  of  the  war  is  never 
noticed,  we  may  suppose  that  they,  after  a  time,  obtained  favorable  terms,  and 
preserved  at  least  their  municipal  mdependence. 

Before  the  close  of  this  contest  it  was  noticed  in  the  annals^'  that  Samnium 
lm«m  between  ihe  ^**  becomo  suspocted  by  the  Romans.  This  was  in  421,  and  the 
^nia»aiadAi<[Lid«  samc  thing  is  remarked  of  the  year  following ;  so  that  the  Romans 

^^"^  heard  with  pleasure  in  that  year,  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 

brother  of  Olympias,  and  thus  lucle  to  Alexander  the  Great,  had  kmded  in  Ln- 
A.U  c  4u  cania,'^  near  Peestum,  and  had  defeated  the  united  armies  of  the 

Lucaniaas  and  Samnites.  Immediately  after  this  battle,  the  Ro- 
mans concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  conqueror ;  a  treaty  which  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  assure  him  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
alliance,  which  had  so  lately  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Samnites  in  the 
Latin  war,  was  now  virtually  at  an  end.  Whether  there  were  any  stipulations 
for  a  division  of  the  spoil,  in  the  event  of  his  making  territorial  conquests  in  Italy, 
must  be  merely  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  the  Romans,  at  any  rate,  took  advan- 
tage  of  Alexander's  invasion ;  and  when,  in  424,"  the  Yolscians  of  Fabrateria 
A  u  c  4S4  ^^^  ^^  embassy  to  solicit  their  protection  against  the  Samnites, 

they  received  it  favorably,  and  tlu-eatened  the  Samnites  with  war 
if  they  did  not  leave  Fabrateria  unmolested.  And  yet  the  Samnites,  in  attack- 
ing it,  w^*e  but  putting  down  the  last  remams  of  uie  Latin  confederacy  on  the 
upper  Liris,  exactly  as  the  Romans  had  done  in  Campania ;  the .  Yolscians  of 
Fabrateria  and  the  Sidicinians  had  been  alike  allied  with  the  Latins  against  Rome 
and  Samnium,  and  as  Rome  was  now  engaged  with  the  latter  for  her  own  sep- 
arate advantage,  so  it  was  just  that  Samnium  shotdd  gain  her  own  share  of  the 
spoil  by  conquering  the  former.  But  the  Romans  treated  the  Samnites  now  as 
they  treated  the  ^tolians  after  the  battle  of  Cynocephals,  or  the  Achseans 
after  the  defeat  of  Perseus :  as  soon  as  the  common  enemy  was  beaten  down,  the 
allies  who  had  aided  Rome  in  his  conquest  became  her  next  victims.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  426,^*  the  Romans  went  a  step  further,  and  actually  planted  a 
colony  of  their  own  at  Fregellae,  a  Volscian  city,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  so  that  its  territories  were  now  law- 
fully, so  far  as  the  Romans  were  concerned,  a  part  of  Samnium.  But  fortune 
had  now  turned  against  Alexander  of  Epirus,  and  his  power  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded ;  the  Samnites,  therefore,  weice  in  a  condition  to  turn  their  attention  to 

^  JAry,  Yin.  16.  »  In  4S2  it  is  Baid  that  "Samniam  jam  alte- 

^  Cales  18  the  modern  Calvi,  six  Neap<ditan  mm  annum  tarbari  novis  oonsiliia  sospectum 

miles  fh>m  the  modem  Capna,  and  therefore  erat.'^ — ^^  VIII.  17. 

about  eight  NeapoHton  miles  fix>m  the  ancient  **  I^yy*  VIII.  17. 

Capua,  ^hich  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  *  livy,  VIII.  19.    Fabrateria  is  the  modem 

tillage  of  S.  Maria  di  Capua.    But  eight  Nea-  Falvateira,  standin ?  on  a  hill  on  the  ri^ht  bank 

nolitan  miles  are  about  ten  English  ones,  the  of  the  Treras  or  Tdero,  a  little  above  its  juno» 

Neapolitan  mile  being  nearly  li  English  mile.  tion  with  the  liris. 

» livy,  Vin.  16.  ^  livy,  VIU.  22. 
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other  enemies ;  the  war  between  Borne  and  the  Greeks  of  Paleepolis  and  Neapo- 
lis  immediately  followed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  and  this  led  directly  to  an 
open  renewal  of  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  had  gained  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  nearer 
home.  The  nnc(Hmected  notices  of  these  events  recorded"  that  in  ww  with  -•  mni 
424  a  war  broke  out  with  the  people  of  Privemum,  in  which  the  ^  u-^*^* 
people  of  Fundi  took  a  part,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  terms  of  their  late 
treaty  with  Rome.  Not  a  word  of  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
war,  but  the  name  of  its  leader  has  been  recorded :  Yitruvius  Yaccus,  a  citizen 
of  Fundi,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  interchange  of  all  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  had  acquired  property  at  Rome, 
and  actually  possessed  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  His  influence  at  Privemum, 
as  well  as  ^e  fact  of  his  having  a  house  at  Rome  in  such  a  situation,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  ereat  distinction ;  and  probably  he  was  ambitious  of  being 
admitted  to  tbe  full  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,^^  and  lake  Attus  Clausus  of  Regil- 
lus  m  old  times,  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  obtaining  the  consul- 
ship. Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  would,  feel  himself  slighted,  and  seek  the 
means  of  revenging  himself.  Privemum  had  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
domain  after  the  late  war,  and  had  seen  this  land  occupied  by  Roman  settlers ; 
motives,  therefore,  for  hostility  against  Rome  were  not  wanting ;  and  hopes  of 
aid  from  Samnium  might  encourage  to  an  attempt  which  otherwise  would  seem 
desperate.  But  either  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  or  Yitruvius  had  rashly 
ventured  on  an  enterprise  which  he  could  not  guide.  He  was  defeated  in .  the 
field,  and  fled  to  Privemum  after  the  battle :  his  own  countrymen,  the  people  of 
Fundi,  disclaimed  him,  and  made  their  submission ;  but  the  Privematians  held 
out  resolutely  against  two  consular  armies  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  civil  year ; 
and  the  new  consuls,  who  continued  to  beset  Privemum  with  the  whole  force  of 
Rome,  did  not  finish  the  war  for  some  months  afterwards.  At  length  Privemum 
submitted  ;^*  Yitruvius  Yaccus  was  taken  alive,  kept  in  the  dungeon  at  Rome  till 
the  consuls'  triumph,  and  then  was  scourged  and  beheaded ;  some  others  were 
put  to  death  with  him  ;  the  senators  of  Privemum,  like  those  of  Yelitrse,  were 
deported  beyond  the  liber :  the  consuls,  L.  JSmilius  and  C.  Plautius,  triumphed," 
and  jfEmilius  obtained  the  surname  of  Privemas,  in  honor  of  his  conquest  over  so 
obstinate  an  enemy. 

What  follows  is  almost  without  example  in  Roman  history,  and  though,  like 
every  other  remarkable  story  of  these  times,  its  detiuls  are  in  some  respects  uncer- 
tain, yet  its  truth  in  the  main  may  be  allowed,'*  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  mention, 

■  Livy,  VIIT.  19.  full  length  would  have  run,  C.  Plautius  Hyp- 

*  The  case  of  L.  Ful  -*as  of  Tnaculum,  a  very  Bseus  Decianus. — See  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vol. 

feir  yean  later,  aeems  to  throw  light  wpoa  the  V.  p.  276. 

riewB  of  Vitruvius  Vaccus.    It  is  mentioned  of       "  The  details  are  uncertain,  because  Dionvs- 

Folvias,  that  in  one  year  he  commanded  a  Tus-  ius  places  its  date  in  the  year  898,  and  ascrioes 

calan  army  against  fiome,  and  in  the  next  was  the  questionsput  to  the  iMvomatians,  not  to  a 

lumself  elected  Soman  consul,  having  in  the  Plautius  or  iEfmiliua,  but  to  a  Marcius ;  that  is 

interval  obtained  the  full  citizenship  of  Rome,  to  say,  to  0.  Marcius  Butilus,  the  first  plebeian 

Gircamstances  fiftvored  him.  and  were  adverse  dictator  and  censor.    There  are  also  some  varia- 

to  VitmviuB ;  but  the  object  m  view  was,  in  both  tions  in  the  circumstances  of  the  story.    It  ap- 

cwes,  probably  the  same.  pears  to  me  that  the  story  itself  was  of  Priver- 

*  "  lavy,  VIII.  20.  natian  origin,  and  that  when  the  Privernatianft 

"  See  tne  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  also  give  the  became  Boman  citizens,  they  used  to  relate  with 

oonsul  JSmilius  his  title  of  Privemas.  pride  this  instance  of  the  unflattering  nobleness 

The  coins  of  the  Plautian  family,  struck  at  the  of  their  fathers.     When  it  became  famous  at 

very  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  Bome,  still  Bome,  theBomans,  as  it  reflected  credit  on  them 

record  the  triumph  over  Privemum ;  in  ^e  also,  were  glad  to  adopt  it  into  their  history,  and 

legend,  C.  HVPSAE,  COS.  PBEIVEB.  CAPT.  then  the  several  ^rreat  families  which  had  con- 

HypsAus  was  one  of  the  oognomina  of  the  Plan-  ducted  wars  at  different  periods  against  Pnver* 

tian  family,  and  in  later  times  the  prevailing  num,  were  each  anxious  to  appropriate  it  to 

one ;  but  toe  conqueror  of  Privemum,  aooor(f  themselves.    Thus  the  MaroU  wanted  to  fix  it 

ing  to  the  Fasti,  was  C.  Plautius  Decianus.  to  the  earlier  war  with  Privemum,  which  had 

Toat  is,  apparently,  he  was  a  Dedus  adopted  been  carried  on  by  an  ancestor  of  theirs ;  while 

into  the  Bautian  family,  so  that  his  name  at  the  .^imilii  and  Plautii  claimed  it  for  the  last  war^ 
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btmr  of  the  bold  i«.  as  A  solitary  instance  of  that  virtue,  so  little  known  to  the  Romans. 
KSSirSpSybefoi  respect  for  the  valor  of  a  brave  enemy.  After  their  triumph, 
ih6  Raman  auMtm.  ^j^^  consuls  brought  the  case  of  the  people  of  Privemtun  be- 
fore the  senate,  and  ur^ng  their  neighborhood  to  Samnium,  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  speedy  war  with  tne  Samnites,  recommended  that  they  should  be  gently 
dealt  with,  to  secure  their  fidelity  for  the  future.  Some  of  the  senators  were 
disposed  to  adopt  a  less  merciful  course ;  and  one  of  these  called  to  the  Priver- 
natian  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  asked  them, 
*'  Of  what  penalty,  even  in  their  own  judgment,  were  their  countrymen  deserv- 
ing ?"  A  Privematian  boldly  answered,  "  Of  the  penaltv  due  to  thos^  who  assert 
their  liberty."  The  consul,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  reply,  tried  to  obtain 
another  of  an  humbler  strain,  and  he  asked  the  deputy,  "  But  if  we  spare  you  now, 
what  peace  may  we  expect  to  have  with  you  for  the  time  to  come  ?"  **  Peace 
true  and  lasting,"  was  the  answer,  "  if  its  terms  be  good;  if  otherwise,  a  peace 
that  will  soon  be  broken."  Some  senators  cried  out  that  this  was  the  language 
of  downright  rebellion :  but  the  majority  were  moved  with  a  nobler  feeUng,  and 
the  consul,  turning  to  the  senators  of  highest  rank  who  sat  near  him,  said  aloud, 
"  These  men,  whose  whole  hearts  are  set  upon  liberty,  deserve  to  become  Bo- 
mans."  Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  to  the  people,  and  carried,  that  the  Pri- 
vematians  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship :  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  they  were  admitted  to  the  private  rights  only,  but  ten  years 
afterwards  two  new  tribes  were  formed,  and  one  of  these,  the  Ufentine,  included 
among  its  members  the  inhabitants  of  Privemum.** 

The  year  425  is  further  marked  by  an  alarm  of  a  new  Gaulbh  invasion,  wbicb 
AUrmof  anewGwiiJiii  '^^  thought  SO  scrious,  that  thc  workmeu  in  the  several  trades,  and 
faiTuioii.  Qy^j^  those  whose  business  was  altogether  sedentary,"  are  said  to 

have  been  enlisted  as  soldiers ;  and  a  large  army,  composed  in  part  of  such  ma- 
terials, marched  out  as  far  as  Veil  to  look  out  for  and  oppose  the  expected  enemy. 
A  similar  alarm*^  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  to  an  unusual 
strictness  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  three  years  before  ;  but  in  neither  instance 
did  any  invasion  actually  take  place.  Polybius  says,**  that  at  this  period,  **  the 
Gauls,  seeing  the  growing  power  of  the  Romans,  concluded  a  treaty  with  them :" 
he  does  not  mention  what  were  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  Livy  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  its  existence.  Probably  the  Gauls  found  that  their  arms  might 
be  turned  against  other  nations  with  more  advantage  and  less  risk  than  against 
Rome ;  while  the  Romans,  looking  forward  to  a  war  with  Samnium,  would  be 
glad  to  purchase  peace  on  their  northern  frontier  by  some  honorary  presents  to 
the  Gaulish  cl^efs,  and  by  engaging  not  to  interfere  with  them,  so  long  as  they 
abstained  from  attacking  the  Roman  territory. 

^  On  theii  southern  frontier,  the  Romans,  still  with  a  view  to  the  expected  war 
^  „        ^    ^     with  the  Samnites,  secured  their  direct  communications  with  Cam- 

Tuft  Rofimtti  lOQDtt  ft«w  «#  wv  A%  1VV 

•otonyatAnxur^orTar.  pauia,  by  scndmg  a  Small  colony  or  garrison  of  three  hundred 

settlers  to  occupy  the  important  post  of  Anxur,"  or  Tarracina. 
Each  man  received  as  his  allotment  of  land  no  more  than  two  jugera,  so  that  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  divided  on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed  400  English 
acres.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  three  hundred  colonists  composed  the 
whole  population  of  the  town ;  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  doubtless,  still  re- 
sided there,''  and  had  continued  to  do  so  ever  since  the  place  had  become  subject 

m  vhich  their  anoeston  had  been  the  consuls,  a  Boman  colony  given  hj  Servins,  Mn.  I.  12, 

The  Privematian  story,  in  all  probability,  men-  tliat  "  dedncti  snnt  in  locum  cerium  edificiia 

tioncd  no  Boman  general  by  name.  munitum.''    The  colonists  were  sent  to  inhabit 

"  Festus,  in  **  Onfentina.'*  a  town  already  in  existence,  not  to  build  a  new 

"  "  Sellularii."    Livy,  VIII.  20.  one  for  themselves ;  and  thus  by  the  very  na- 

*•  Livy,  VIII.  17.  ture  of  the  case,  they  would  generaJly  form  a 

**  Livy,  II.  18.  part  only  of  the  whole  population  of  such  a 

■*  liyy,  VIII.  21.  town,  as  the  old  inhabitants  would  rarely  be  at 

*  It  is  a  part  of  the  well-known  definition  of  togetner  extirpated. 
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to  the  Romans ;  but  they  bad  ceased  to  form  a  state  or  even  a  corporate  society ; 
all  their  domain  was  become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they  were 
goremed  by  a  magistrate  or  prefect  sent  from  Rome.  The  Roman  colonists,  on 
the  other  band,  governed  themselves  and  tbe  old  inhabitants  also ;  they  chose 
their  own  magistrates  and  made  their  own  laws :  and  over  and  above  the  grant 
of  two  jugera  to  each  man,  a  portion  too  small  by  itself  to  maintain  a  family, 
they  had,  probably,  a  conuderable  extent  of  common  pasture  on  tbe  mountains, 
the  former  domain  of  tbe  city  of  Anxur,  and  of  which  the  colonists  would  have 
not,  indeed,  tbe  sovereignty,  but  tbe  beneficial  enjoyment.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  as  they  retained  thehr  Roman  franchise,. they  could  still  purchase 
or  inherit  property  in  Rome,  and  intermarry  with  their  old  countrymen ;  and  thus, 
if  any  of  them  returned  to  Rome  at  a  future  period,  they  would  easily  enrol  their 
names  affatn  amongst  the  members  of  their  old  tribe,  and  so  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  au  th^  political  rights,  which  had  been  suspended  during  their  residence 
in  the  colony,  but  not  actually  forfeited. 

Two  years  after  the  war  with  Privemum,  there  berai  that  course  of  events 
which  finally  involved  the  Romans  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Sam-  ^„  ^th  um  qimiv 
nites.  When  the  Latin  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the  victonr  «""»*»*«^- 
of  Maalius  and  Decius,  Capua,  as  we  have  seen,  was  punished  tor  her  accession 
to  it  by  the  loss  of  her  domain  land  ;*  and  the  territory  thus  ceded  to  Rome  had 
been  partly  divided  out  by  the  government  to  the  commons  in  small  portions  of 
three  jngera  to  each  settler,  and  partly  had  been  occupied,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  families  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus  a  large  body  of  strangers  had  been 
introdaced  into  Campania ;  and  disputes  soon  arose  between  them  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Greek  towns  of  the  sea-coast."  Of  these,  Palsepolis  and  Neapolis, 
the  old  and  new  towns  of  Parthenope,  were  at  this  period  almost  the  sole  sur- 
yirois.  The^  were  both  Cumsean  colonies ;  but  Cumae  itself  had,  about  eighty 
years  before,  been  taken  by  the  Samnite  conquerors  of  Capua ;  and  since  that 
period  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  Greek  city :  a  foreign  race,  language,  and  man- 
ners were  intermixed  with  those  of  Greece,  and  lately  Cumee,  like  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Capua  and  Acerrse,  had  become  intimately  connected  with  Rome.  The 
two  Parthenopean  towns,  on  tbe  contrary,  had  retuned  their  Greek  character 
nncorrupted ;  when  their  mother  city  had  been  conquered,  they  opened  their 
gates  to  the  fu^tives"*  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin,  and  received  them  as 
citizens  of  Parthenope ;  and  although  a  short  time  afterwards  they  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Samnites,  perhaps  from  dread  of  the  ambiUon  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  yet  this  connection  had  not  interfered  with  their  perfect  mdependence. 
They  kept  up  also  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  Nola,  whose  admiration 
and  imitation  of  the  Greeks  was  so  great  as  to  give  them,  in  some  respects,  the 
appearance  of  a  Greek  people.*^  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Romans,  who  accused  them  of  molesting  the  Roman  settlers 
in  Campania,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  Certainly  the  Greeks 
had  no  scruples  to  restrain  them  from  making  spoil  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  barbarians ;  but  the  hostility  was  generally  mutual ;  the  Greek  cities  in  south- 
em  Italy  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  their  Lucanian  neighbors ;  and 
the  Roman  settlers  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Campania  might  sometimes  relieve 
their  own  wants  by  encroaching  on  the  pastures  or  plundering  the  crops  of  tbe 
Greeks  of  Parthenope. 

What  account  the  Neapolitans  gave  of  the  origin  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
we  know  not ;  but  the  Roman  story  was,  that  when  their  feciales  were  sent  to 

*  lAvy,  VIII.  22.    Dionysius'  statement  rep-  »  Dionysius,  XV.  6.    Fragm.  Mai. 
^nts  the  wrong  as  offered  to   the  Oampfr-  **  NvAavAy  9f6iM  rvbs  *BXXiivat  Avwa^itivrnv. 
luaofl  themselves ;  and  that  the  Somans  took  Dionvs.  XV.  6.    The  coins  of  Nola  closely  ro- 
up the  cause  of  their  dependent  allies,  or,  in  the  sembie  those  of  Neapolis,  and  the  legend  ia  in 
▼^-knowi:  Qreek  term,  of  those  who  were  the  Greek,  not  in  the  Oscan  character. 
*«<«5«  riit  *?miwimv  4yf/i0Waf.    See  Diopys.  XV. 
i  FngouMai. 
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Palspolis'^  to  dematid  satisfaction,  the  Greeks,  being  a  tongue* 
iaawiTwiththaTM*  Valiant  people,  returned  an  insulting  refusal.   Upon  this  the  senatn 

submitted  to  the  centuries  the  resolution  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared with  the  people  of  PalaepoHs ;  and  ^e  centuries  having  approved  of  it,  war 
was  declared  accordingly.  Both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania ;  Q.  Publilius 
Philo  to  attack  the  Greeks,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulua  to  watch  the  Samnites,  who 
were  expected  to  aid  them.  It  was  siud  that  a  Samnite  garrison  of  4000  men^** 
together  with  2000  men  from  Nola,  were  received  into  Pakepolis ;  and  L.  Cor- 
nelius reported  to  the  senate  that  enlistments  of  men  were  ordered  all  over  Sam- 
nium,  and  that  attempts  were  making  to  excite  the  people  of  Privemum, 
Fundi,  and  Formisd  to  rise  in  arms  again  against  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  ambassadors 
were  sent  by  the  Roman  government  to  the  Samnites,  to  obtain  redress  for  their 
alleged  grievances.  The  Samnites  wholly  denied  their  having  tampered  with 
Privemum,"  Fundi,  and  Formiae ;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  Palaspolis  were, 
they  said,  an  independent  body,  who  had  volunteered  into  the  Greek  service, 
and  had  not  been  sent  by  any  public  authority.  This  was  probable  enough,  at 
a  period  when  Campanian,  or  Opican,  or  Samnite  mercenaries, — ^for  the  same 
men  were  called  indifferently  by  all  these  names, — ^bore  such  a  high  renown  for 
valor,  and  were  enlisted  into  the  service  of  so  many  different  nations.  But  the 
Samnites  further  charged  the  Romans  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  on  their  part, 
in  having  planted  a  Roman  colony  at  Fregellse  ;  a  place  which,  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Samnites  from  the  Volscians  in  the  late  war  with  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, belonged  rightfully  to  them  as  their  share  of  the  spoil.  The  Roman 
annalists  seem  to  have  known  of  no  adequate  answer  that  was  made  to  this 
charge :  the  Romans  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  deci^on  of 
some  third  power,  keeping  possession,  however,  of  Fregellse  in  the  mean  time. 
But  the  Samnites  thought  their  right  so  clear^  that  it  was  idle  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  arbitration,**  and  to  allow  uie  Romans  in  the  mean  while  to  exclude  them 
from  entering  upon  their  own  land.  They  replied,  that  no  negotiations,  and  no 
mediation  of  any  third  party,  could  decide  their  differences ;  the  sword  alone 
must  determine  them.  ''  Let  us  meet  at  once  in  Campania,"  they  said,  **  and 
there  put  our  quarrel  to  issue."  The  answer  was'  characteristic  of  the  Romans  : 
"  Our  legions  march  whither  their  own  generals  order  them,  and  not  at  the 
bidding  of  an  enemy."  Then  the  Roman  fecialis,  or  herald,"  stepped  forward : 
"  The  gods  of  war,  he  said,  *'  will  judge  between  us."  And  then  he  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  "  If  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  received  wrong 
from  the  Samnites,  and  shall  proceed  to  take  up  arms  because  she  could  obtain 
no  justice  by  treaty,  then  may  all  the  gods  inspire  her  with  wise  counsels,  and 
prosper  her  arms  in  battle  1  But  if  Rome  has  been  false  to  her  oaths,  and  declares 
war  without  just  cause,  then  may  the  gods  prosper  neither  her  counsels  nor  her 
arms !"  Having  said  thus  much,  the  ambassadors  departed  ;  and  K  Cornelius, 
it  is  said,  crossed  the  frontier  immediately,  and  invaded  Samnium. 

But  the  year  passed  away  unmarked  by  any  decisive  actions.  Q.  Publilius 
q,  PnUQiu  Phoo  u  established  himself  between  Palsepolis  and  Neapolis,  so  as  to  in- 
BiMiapnMwaai.  tcrccpt  all  laud  communication  between  them,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  lay  waste  their  territory.     He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  besiege  either  city, 

"  Dionysinfl,  in   all  hig   aoconnt   of  these  olifi^  was  founded  in  a  more  advantageoas  sit- 
affairSf  makes  mention  only  of  Neapolis ;  the  nation,  the  old  town,  or  PaI»polis,  went  to  de- 
name  of  Palspolis  does  not  onoe  occor  in  cay. 
his  narrative.    In  the  Boman  storv,  Palsepolis  ^  Li^/)  VIII.  28. 
holds  the  more  prominent  place ;  for  no  other  "  I^ivy,  VIII,  28. 

reason,  apparently,  than  beoause  PelApolis  was  **  See  the  answer  of  the  Corinthians  when 

oon(^uered  by  force,  and  enabled  Puolilius  to  the   Corcj^neans,  like  the  Bomans,  first  b^ 

obtain  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  while  Neapolis  sieged  Epidamnus,  and  then  offered  to  refer 

entered  into  a  friendly  treaty  with  Home.    Bat  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  som«  third 

Palsepolis  must  really  have  been  a  very  insig-  party.    Thucyd.  1. 89. 

nifl  mnt  place ;  for  it  followed  almost  as  an  in-  "  iDionysius,  XV.  18.    Fragm.  MaL 
&lli  iio  rule,  that  whenever  a  new  town,  Neap- 
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and  as  the  sea  was  open  to  their  ships,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  reduced, 
to  famine.  Thus  when  the  consular  year  was  about  to  close,  Q.  Publilius  was 
empowered  to  retam  his  command  as  proconsul,**  till  he  should  have  brought  the 
war  to  a  conclusion ;  and  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  name  aud  of- 
fice of  proconsul,  and  proyes  the  mat  interest  which  Publilius  must  have  had  both 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  people  at  large ;  for  certainly  no  urgent  public  neces- 
sity requoned  that  he  should  receive  such  an  extraordinary  distinction.  It  might 
have  seemed  of  much  greater  consequence  to  leave  the  same  general  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  8amnium ;  but  Cornelius''  was  only  excused  from  returning 
to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  was  required  to  nominate  a  dictator  for  that 
purpose ;  as  soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
iras  committed  to  them. 

The  consul  named  as  dictator  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  man  who  had  been 
bimself  consul  four  years  before,  but  was  of  a  plebeian  family,  p^^,,^^  ^^^^  ^ 
And  here  we  may  observe  a  confirmation  of  Niebuhr's  opinion,  K>kM»  *  pSLan  df 
that  the  spirit  of  the  senate  at  this  period  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  more  violent  patricians,  or  probably  of  a  maiority  of  the  order.  The 
senate  had  iust  conferred  an  unprecedented  honor  on  the  man  whom  the  patri- 
cians most  hated-— on  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws.  This  probably  excited 
much  bitterness ;  and  although  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  seems  to  have  given  no 
personal  cause  of  offence,  yet  as  he  was  a  plebeian,  the  more  violent  patrician  party 
determined  to  vent  their  anger  upon  him.  They  could  not  stop  the  proconsul- 
ship  of  Publilius,  for  that  was  solely  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  but  the  dictatorship  of  Marcellus  might  be  set  aside  by  a  power  which 
was  still  exclusively  patrician,  and  for  that  very  reason  was  likely  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  stronff  patrician  spirit,  the  college  of  augurs.  Reports  were  spread 
abroad  that  the  dictator  had  not  been  duly  appointed,  that  some  religious  im- 
pediment had  occurred ;  and  of  this  question  tne  augurs  were  alone  judges.  It 
was  referred  to  them,  and  they  pronounced  that  in  the  appointment**  the  auspices 
had  not  been  properly  taken,  and  that  it  was  therefore  void.  The  dictator  ac- 
cordingly resigned  his  office ;  but  the  decision  of  the  augurs,  although  not  legally 
questionable,  was  openly  taxed  with  unfairness.  The  consul,  it  was  said,  was  in 
tiie  midst  of  his  camp  in  Samnium ;  he  had  arisen,  as  was  hb  custom,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  had  named  the  dictator  when  no  human  eye  beheld  him.  He 
had  mentioned  nothing  of  evil  omen  to  vitiate  his  act ;  there  was  no  witness 
who  could  report  any,  and  how  could  the  augurs,  whilst  living  quietly  at  Rome, 
pretend  to  know  what  signs  of  unlucky  import  had  occurred  at  a  given  time  and 
place  in  Sanmium  ?  It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  real  impediment  to  the  dicta- 
tor's appointment  consisted  in  his  being  a  plebeian. 

The  patricians  appear  to  have  been  so  encouraged  by  this  victory,  as  to  ven- 
ture upon  another  attempt  of  a  far  more  desperate  nature :  they  xumi^  to  mt  Mid* 
seem  to  have  tried  to  set  aride  the  licinian  law,  and  to  procure  «>»iJ«*»i~»»*»- 
the  election  of  two  patncian  consuls.  This  at  least  is  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  after  the  dictator's  resignation,  when  the  comitia  were 
to  be  held  by  an  interrex,  the  election  was  so  delayed**  that  thirteen  inter- 
regna, a  period  of  more  than  sixty-five  days,  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  the 
new  consuls  were  appointed.  The  fourteenth  interrex  was  L.  ^mUius  Mamer- 
cinus,  a  man  whose  family,  since  the  days  of  the  ^ood  dictator  Mamercus  ^mil- 
ius,  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  high  patncian  party,  who  was  himself  a 
friend^  of  Publilius  Philo,  and  whose  brother  had  been  Publilius'  colleague  and 
associate  in  the  year  in  which  he  had  passed  his  famous  laws.  He  brought  on 
the  electi<m  without  delay,  and  took  care  that  it  should  be  conducted  according 

■  livy,  Vm.  28.  •  Livy,  Vm.  28. 

"  liTj,  VIII.  28.  «*  He  liad  niuned  PabUliuB  his  master  of  the 

*  livy,  vm.  28.    "  VitioBtim  videri  dicta-  horse  a  few  years  earlier,  when  he  was  himsell 

lorem  pronnntiavenint.*'  dictator.    Livy,  VIII.  16. 
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to  law ;  and  thus  the  efforts  of  the  patricians  were  baffled,  and  a  plebeian  con« 
8ul,  C.  Poetelius/^  was  elected  along  with  the  patrician  L.  Papirius  MugiUaaus. 

It  was  an  untimely  moment  for  the  renewal  of  party  quarrels,  when  Rome  was 
»  ,r-  ^v^v  .  entering  upon  her  second  and  decisive  war  with  Samnium.  In  the 
■t^^gjMhg  of  th«  first  contests  the  two  nations  had  met  without  ammosity,  and  the 
**''  war  was  ended  between  them  soon  and  easily.  But  in  the  four- 
teen years  which  had  since  elapsed  their  feelings  had  become  greatly  changed. 
They  were  now  well  aware  of  each  other's  power  and  ambition ;  their  domimons 
were  brought  into  immediate  contact ;  neither  could  advance  but  by  driving  back 
the  other.  The  Latin  states  were  now  closely  united  with  Rome,  and  it  was  be- 
come a  question  which  of  the  two  races,  the  Latin  or  the  Sabellian,  should  be 
the  sovereign  of  central  and  southern  Italy.  The  second  Samnite  war,  therefore, 
was  carried  on  with  feelings  of  bitter  hostility ;  and  instead  of  ending,  like  tlie 
first,  within  three  years,  it  lasted,  amidst  striking  vicisatudes  of  fortune,  for  more 
than  twenty. 


CHAPTER  XIXI. 

SECOND  SAMNITE  WAE— L.  PAPIRIUS  OTR80B— AFFAIR  OF  THE  F0BK8  OB  PASS 
OF  CAUDIUM— BATTLE  OF  LAUTUL^^-Q.  FABIUS,  AND  THE  WAB  WITH  ETRU- 
BIA.— A.  U.  G.  428-150 :  4S»-444,  NIEBUHB. 


"  Samnites  quinqtiaginta  axons  per  Fabios  et  Papiriospatres,  eoramqne  liberoa.  ita  anbegit  ai 
domuit  (populoa  Bomanas),  ita  nimas  ipeas  nrbimn  diroit.  nt  hodie  Bamniam  m  ipao  Sunnio 
requiratar;  neo  fiioile  appai^oat  materia  quataor  et  viginU  tnumphorom." — ^Flobi»,I.  16. 


Tub  second  Samnite  war  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Borne, 
chnooiotT  of  th«  Mc  <^d  within  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
oDdSMODftowar.  ^^^  Alexander  died  almost  before  it  had  begun;  and  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Demosthenes  were  living  when  the  Romans,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
contest,  were  sent  under  the  yoke  at  the  memorable  pass  of  Caudium.  At  its 
conclusion,  sixteen  years  later,  we  are  arrived  at  the  second  generation  of  Alexan- 
der's successors ;  Eumenes  and  Antipater  were  dead,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was 
in  the  height  of  his  renown ;  and  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  had  already  assumed 
the  kingly  diadem,  and  founded  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  of  ^gjpt-  So 
completely  had  Greece  arrived  at  the  season  of  autumn,  while  at  Rome  it  was 
yet  the  early  spring. 

The  war  on  which  we  are  going  to  enter  lasted,  on  the  lowest  computation, 
««MniiiiuaM»idob.  About  tweuty  years.  It  was  full  of  action,  but  its  events  present 
{Muoftiwwar.  gQ  complicated  a  tissue,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its  gen- 
eral principle.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  a  great  object 
with  either  party  to  tempt  the  allies  of  the  other  to  revolt ;  and  thus  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  often  employed  in  Apulia,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  liris, 
while  the  Samnites  were  eager  at  every  favorable  bpportumty  to  pour  down  into 
Campania.  At  first  the  fidelity  even  of  the  Latm  states  to  Rome  seemed  doubt- 
ful ;  out  that  was  secured  by  timely  concessions,  and  Rome  and  Latium,  firmly 
united,  were  enabled  to  send  out  armies  so  superior  in  number  to  those  of  the 
Samnites,  that  while  revolt  from  the  Romans  was  an  attempt  of  the  greatest 

"  Liv7,  Vm.  26. 
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danger,  revolt  to  tbem  was  prompted  both  by  hope  and  fear.  The  Etruscan  war, 
Uke  all  the  other  military  attempts  of  that  divided  people,  offered  no  effectual 
diveision ;  and  at  last  Samniom  saw  her  allies  stripped,  as  it  were,  from  around 
her,  and  was  obliged  herself  to  support  the  havoc  of  repeated  invasions.  She 
then  yielded  from  mere  exhaustion ;  but  was  so  unsubdued  m  spirit  that  she  only 
made  peace  tiU  she  could  oiganize  a  new  force  of  allies  to  assist  her  in  renewing 
the  straggle. 

Q.  Publilius  Philo/  in  his  new  office  of  proconsul,  was  continuing  his  land 
blockade  of  the  Grec^  of  Parthenope ;  while  the  new  consuls  of  ^^  i.,,^^^  „4 
the  year  428  witb  their  united  armies  were  ordered  to  invade  ajmium  bJSLt  ul« 
Samnium.  But  the  Romans,  according  to  the  policy  which  they 
mvariably  pursued  ui  their  later  wars,  did  not  choose  to  carry  on  a  systematic 
war  in  their  enemy's  country  till  they  had  secured  thet  alliance  of  some  state  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood.  Thus,  before  they  commenced  their  operations^ 
they  concluded  treaties  of  alliance'  with  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  some  particular  states  or  tribes  of  these  two  nations.  The  Lucanians, 
although  a  kindred  people  to  the  Samnites,  were  politically  distinct  from  them ; 
and  they  had,  moreover,  their  own  internal  factions,*  each  of  which  would  gladly 
apply  for  foreign  aid  to  enable  it  to  triumph  over  its  rival.  Besides,  they  were 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Greek  cities  on  their  coasts ;  and  as  Rome  was  now  in 
open  war  with  19'eapolis,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  quarrel  with  Tarentum,  this  very 
circumstance  would  dispose  the  Lucanians  to  seek  her  alliance.  As  for  the  Apu- 
lians,  they  were  treatea  by  the  Sanmites,  it  is  said,  almost  as  a  subject  people  ;* 
and  they  might,  therefore,  as  naturally  look  to  Rome  for  deliverance,  as  the 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Lacedsemon. 
But  the  Sanmite  government  had  not  the  active  energy  of  the  Athenian ;  and  the 
Romans  were  still  more  widely  distant  from  the  pusillanimity  and  utter  unskil- 
fuhiess  which  marked  the  mihtary  plans  of  Sparta. 

We  know  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  all  these  transactions ;  the  internal 
parties  whose  alternate  triumph  or  defeat  influenced  each  state's  bdortiMwaTwitiitiM 
external  relations,  are  mostly  lost  in  the  distant  view  presented  vH^ii'^SiHrSi 
by  the  annaUsts  of  Rome.  But  it  is  recorded'  that  the  war  with  '^f^^  »«»*^ 
the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  was  ended  by  the  act  of  a  citizen  of  Palaepolis,  who, 
preferring  the  Roman  to  the  Samnite  connection,  found  means  to  admit  the  Ro- 
mans into  hb  city.  Publilius  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conquest,  and  Paleep- 
olis  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history ;  but  Neapolis,  warned  in  time  by  the  fate 
of  her  sister  city,  did  not  allow  one  of  her  own  citizens  to  place  her  at  the 
enemy's  mercy,  but  at  once  concluded  peace  for  herself,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Roman  alliance.*  From  that  day  forward  the  political  history  of  Neapolis 
is  a  blank  to  us,  till,  in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  the  Chalcidian  colony  became 
the  seat  of  an  mdependent  duchy,  and  afterwards  of  a  Norman  kingdom. 

The  people  of  Tarentum,'  it  is  said,  were  greatly  concerned  at  the  issue  of 

'  LiT7,  ym.  25.  (Diodonui,  XVI.  68-88.)  Bat  of  the  snhBeqnenl 

'  Livy,  Vm.  25.  relations  oetween  Tarentum  and  the  Laoiniana 

'  This,  Kiebuhr  observes,  appears  from  the  we  have  not  a  word ;  the  whole  of  the  17th  and 

statement  that  Alexander  of  Epims,  dniinff  his  18th  books  hi  their  present  state  being  devoted 

van  in  Ital^,  was  attended  bj  abont  two  nun*  ezdnsiTely  to  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Asia : 

dred  Lacanian  exiles;   and  that  tnese  exiles  and  the  portion  of  the  histor;^  which  treated  oi 

treated  with  the  opposite  party,  and  purchased  the  oontemponuy  events  in  Sicily  and  the  west, 

their  retam  to  their  sevenl'  estates  or  betray-    having  been  entirely  lost.  

b^  him  and  marderinff  him.~Livy,  Vm.  24.  «  iJvy,  12.  18.    See  chap.  XXVlll.  of  this 

It  u  vexations  that  Dioooms,  or  rather  his  work  history,  note  28. 

M  it  now  remains  to  ns,  makes  no  mention  of  *  Li^f  VIII.  25. 

the  affidrs  of  Italy  during  this  period.    He  no-  *  liyy,  VIII.  26.  speaks  of  a  "  foodus  Neapoli- 

tices  the  war  between  the  Lucanians  and  Taron-  tanum,"  not  "Palspolitanum,"  which  he  ao- 

torn  in  the  110th  Olympiad,  in  which  Arohid-  eonnta  for  by  sayinff,  "  Eoenim  (s<uL  NeapoHn), 

ttiQs.  the  king  of  Sparta,  fought  on  the  side  of  deinde  summa  rei  Greoorum  venit."    Bat  see 

the  'Tuentines  and  was  killed ;  and  which  was  chap.  XXX.  note  81. 

•aetly  contemporary  with  the  battle  of  GhantH  *  JU^>  VUL  27. 

UM|  and  the  beginning  of  the  great  Latin  war. 
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Th«  LneMkM      1    ^^^®  ^*'*'  *°^  ^^'^^  anxious  by  every  means  to  stop  the  alftTxaing 
from  Room,  Md^Hl^  srowth  of  the  Romaii  power.     A  strange  story  is  told  of  their 

toil}  t|i9  HamiiiUMi  t*.  m        ^  >  ^        f  ^  x*^a  ^ 

deceivmg  the  Lucamans  by  false  representations  of  outrages  of- 
ferred  by  the  Roman  generals  to  some  Lucanian  citizens ;  and  the  effect  of  their 
trick,  it  is  said,  was  so  great,  that  the  whole  Lucanian  nation,  in  the  very  same 
year  in  which  they  had  concluded  their  alliance  with  Rome,  revolted  and  joined 
the  Samnites.  But  the  Samnites,  mistrusting  this  sudden  change,  obliged  them 
to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and  to  receive  Samnite  garrisons  into  their 
principal  towns. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  not  here  the  whole  explanation  of  the  conduct 
obMont  /  th  ^^  ^^®  Lucanians.  Some  internal  revolution  must  have  prepared 
«cmt^opn»SS/i  the  way  for  it,  and  then  any  stories,  whether  true  or  false,  of  the 
e«ai»^      jjjs^igjj^j^  Qf  ii^Q  Roman  generals  might  be  successfully  employed 


to  excite  the  popular  indignation.  But  how  the  Roman  party  was  so  suddenly 
and  completely  overthrown,  and  why  neither  of  the  consular  armies  made  any 
attempt  to  restore  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  The  whole  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  two  consuls  is  confined  to  the  statement,'  that  they  penetrated 
some  way  from  Capua  up  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and  took  the  three  towns 
of  AllifsB,  Callifoe,  and  Rufrium.  But  no  success  was  obtained  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  triumph,  and  the  conquered  towns  were  in  all  probability 
immediately  abandoned,  for  the  Romans  could  not  as  yet  hope  to  mamtain  their 
ground  permanently  on  the  upper  Vultumus ;  and  it  appears  that  fifteen  years 
afterwards  AllifsB  was  still  held  by  the  Samnites.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
campaign,  the  aspect  of  the  war  was  not  favorable  to  Rome. 

The  next  year  opened  still  more  unpromisingly ;  for  the  Vestinians*  joined  the 

fi«Md  Samnite  confederacy ;  and  if  the  Romans  attacked  them,  it  was 

«w^i^-^__w»  wuk  likely  that  the  Marsians,  Mamicinians,  and  Pelignians,  would  all 

take  up  arms  m  their  defence.  These  four  nations  lay  on  the  north 
and  northwest  of  Samnium,  and  their  territory  reached  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Fucinus.  If  they  were  hostile,  all  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
was  rendered  extremely  precarious ;  and  Samnium  was  secured  from  invasion 
except  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  from  Campania.  The  Romans, 
therefore,  boldly  resolved  to  declare  war  at  once  against  the  Vestinians,  and  by 
a  sudden  attack  to  detach  them  from  the  Samnite  alliance.  One  of  the  new 
consuls,  Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  marched  immediately  into  thdr  country;  the 
neighboring  nations  remained  quiet,  and  the  Vestinians,  overpowered  by  a  su- 
perior force,  saw  their  whole  country  laid  waste ;  and  when  they  were  provoked 
to  risk  a  battle  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  were  reduced  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  disperse  their  army,  and  endeavor  only  to  defend  their  several  cities. 
Two  of  these,'®  however,  were  taken,  and  althoii^h  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the 
Vestinians  sued  for  peace,  yet  the  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
seems  for  the  future  to  have  been  carried  on  through  their  country  without  in- 
terruption. 

Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Furius  CamUlus,  who  was  to  have  invaded 
u  Papiriw  conw  die-  Samnlum,"  was  taken  ill,  and  became  unable  to  retain  his  com- 
*'*^'  mand.     Being  then  ordered  to  name  a  dictator,  he  fixed  upon  L. 

Papirius  Cursor,  who  accordingly  appointed  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus  his  master  of 
the  horse,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  Samnites.  Livy's  carelessness,  and  the 
extreme  obscurity  of  the  small  towns  anSd  villages  in  Samnium,  make  it  impossi- 

*  lAvy,  Vm.  25.  iodaded  that  highest  part  of  the  whole  nmge 

•  Livy,  VIH.  29.  of  the  Apennines  known  hy  the  name  of  "  jH 

■^CutinaandCingilia.— Livy,Vin.29.  Both    gran  Sasso  d'  Italia."    But  the  sites  of  the 

names  are  entirely  unknown,  and  both,  there-  several  small  towns  in  it,  which  in  all  probabil- 

fore,  as  usual,  are  given  with  great  variations  itj  had  perished  long  before  the  Augostan  age^ 

intheMSS.   The  country  of  the  Vestinians  lay  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now. 

«n  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Atumus,  and  it  "  livy,  VIII.  29. 
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ble  to  ascertfun  the  seat  of  this  campaign  exactly.  We  cannot  even  tell  whether 
the  Romans  invaded  Samnium,"  or  were  obliged  themselves  to  act  on  the  defen- 
fiive,  and  to  meet  the  Samnite  army  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Anio,  under  the 
Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills,  about  half  way  between  Hbur  and  Sublaqueum. 

The  faint  and  obscure  outline  of  the  military  transactions  of  this  campaign  af- 
fords a  strong  contrast  to  the  lively  and  full  picture  of  the  dispute         ^  ^.^  ^^^^ 
between  the  Roman  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  wnich  towudt  o.  FauK'h^ 

111  ■  m  f     %  »  Ai        iHMititr  of  UM  bone> 

the  ann&ls  have  given  amongst  the  events  of  this  year.  As  the 
story  would  be  considered  honorable  to  both  the  actors  in  it,  the  traditions  and 
memoirB  of  both  their  families  would  vie  with  each  other  in  recording  it ;  and  the 
historian,  Fabius  Pietor,  in  honor  of  his  own  name  and  race,  was  likely  to  give 
it  a  place  in  his  history.  It  is  told  by  Livy  with  his  usual  power  and  feeling ; 
bat  here,  as  in  the  story  of  T.  Manlius  and  his  son,  it  will  be  best  merely  to  re- 
peat the  outline  of  it,  as  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it  than  what  we  derive 
from  Livy  himself,  and  to  give  it  again  in  detail  womd  be  either  to  translate  him, 
or  to  describe  with  less  effect  what  in  him  is  related  almost  perfectly. 

When  the  auspices  were  tak^i,^'  as  usual,  by  the  dictator  at  Borne,  previously 
to  bis  marching  out  to  war,  the  signs  of  the  Jl  of  the  gods  were  ,J^  ^^^ 
not  sufficiently  intelli^Ue.  It  was  necessary,  therefore^  to  take  tribJL^MSTtfa/V- 
them  over  affain ;  and  as  they  were  auspices'^  which  could  only  be  v^nli  <»  thlTdktaior 

1         1        <•  ^1  •!•         1  •  i»i  iiA  T>  1        w  MMtt^  htt  lift* 

taken  lawfully  withm  the  precmct  oi  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  the 
dictator  was  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  return  to  Rome.  He  chained  his  mas- 
tor  of  the  horse  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensiye  during  his  absence ;  but  Fa- 
bius disobeyed  his  orders,  and  gained  some  slight  advantage  over  the  enemy ;  an 
advantage  which  the  annalists  magnified  into  a  decisive  victory,  with  a  loss  to  the 
•  Samnites"  of  20,000  men.  However,  Papirius,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  breach 
of  his  orders,  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  would  have  executed  Fabius  im- 
mediately, had  not  the  violent  and  almost  mutinous  opposition  of  the  soldiers 
obli^d  him  to  pause.  During  the  night  Fabius  fled  from  the  camp  to  Rome, 
and  immediately  suomioned  the  senate  to  implore  their  protection ;  but  ere  the 
seoatoTB  were  well  assembled,  the  dictator  arriyed,  and  again  gave  orders  to  arrest 
him.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  prisoner,  then  appeiEded  to  the  tribunes  for 
their  protection,  and  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  his  son's  cause  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Papirius  warned  the  tribunes  not  to  sanction  so  fatal  a 
breach  of  military  discipline,  nor  to  lessen  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  by 
allowing  his  judgments  to  be  reversed  by  any  other  power.    The  tribunes  hesi- 

*  liyTitzes  the  scene  of  action  in  Samnimn,  other  countries  were  either  ager  peregrinns,  or 

and  caiiii  the  ptlaoe  at  which  the  action  was  ager  hosticns,  or  ager  inoertoa ;  and  these  re^ 

foaght  *^  Imbrinium.'*   VIII.  80.   Bat  Nlebnhr  quired  different  auspices. — See  Varro,  V.  §  88. 

observes,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  story  £d.  MuUer. 

vhieh  follows,  imply  that  the  Bomon  army  *  LiY^t  VIII.  80.  Borne  writers,  not  content 
ooold  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  with  this,  asserted  that  two  pitched  battles  had 
Bome;  and  the  Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills  been  fought  during  the  dictator's  absence,  and 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio  are  well  known,  that  Fabius  had  been  twice  signally  victorious, 
in  this  eamnite  war,  wherever  we  have  any  de-  "  In  quibusdam  annalibus  tota  res  pmtenuissa 
tails  of  a  battle,  the  geography  of  the  campaign  est,"  says  Livy;  that  is,  the  action  was  of  no 
IB  generall]^  more  perplexea  than  ever ;  because  importance  in  itself,  and  therefore  was  omitted 
meh  detuls  always  come  from  stories  pre-  in  those  annals  which  did  not  enter  into  the  de- 
terred by  the  several  fiumilies  of  the  aristocracy,  tails  of  the  story  of  Papirius  and  Fabius.  But, 
▼hethor  in  writing  or  traditionally ;  and  these,  as  it  made  a  necessary  ^art  of  that  story,  it  was 
carinjg  nothing  for  the  military  nistory  of  the  mentioned,  of  course,  m  every  version  of  it; 
prcrions  operations,  only  sought  to  describe  and  both  the  Papirian  and  the  Fabian  tradi- 
the  deeds  of  their  hero  in  the  battle.  tions  would  be  disposed  to  ezafgerate  its  im- 

"  Livy,  VIII.  80.  portance :  the  latter,  fVom  an  obvious  reason ; 

**  This  appears  from  the  well-known  passage  but  the  former  would  be  disposed  to  do  it 

m  Varro,  in  which  he  fives  the  augurs'  aivision  equally,  for  the  ^lor^r  of  the  character  ofPapir- 

of  all  countries,  aocorcung  to  the  rules  of  their  ius  was  placed  in  his  unyielding  assertion  ot 

art;  that  is,  according  to  the  several  kinds  of  the  sacredness  of  discipline;  and  this  would  be 

auspices  wmch  were  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  rendered  the  more  striking,  in  proportion  to 

The  affer  JRomanua  and  the  ager  Gabinus  are  the  brilliancy  of  the  action,  which  he,  notwith 

fi^Msea  apuiL  because  in  these  two  districts  the  standing,  treated  as  a  crime,  because  it  hod  been 

lospioQS  mijg^ht  be  taken  in  the  same  way.    All  fought  contrary  to  his  orders. 
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tated ;  tbey  were  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent  of  setting  any  limits  to  the 
absolute  power  of  the  dictator,  a  power  which  was  held  essential  to  the  office ; 
and  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  permit  an  exercise  of  this  power  so  extravagantly 
severe  as  to  shock  the  sense  and  feelings  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  They 
were  relieved  from  this  difficulty  by  the  people  themselves  ;'*  for  the  whole  as- 
sembly, with  one  voice,  implored  the  dictator  to  show  mercy,  and  to  foigive  Fabius 
for  their  sakes.  Then  Papirius  yielded ;  the  absolute  power  of  the  £ctator,  he 
said,  was  now  acknowledged :  the  people  did  not  interfere  to  rescind  his  sen- 
tence," but  to  entreat  his  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  pardoned 
the  master  of  the  horse ;  "  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  generals  was  estab- 
lished,'' says  Livy,  "no  less  firmly  by  the  peril  of  Q.  Fabius  than  by  the  actual 
death  of  the  young  T.  Manlius."  Thb  is  true,  if  by  peril  we  understand  not 
only  that  he  was  in  danger,  but  also  that  he  was  no  more  than  in  danger,  and 
that  he  did  not  actually  perish ;  for  the  execution  of  Fabius  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  ruinous  to  discipline  than  any  other  possible  result  of  the  tnms- 
action,  as  the  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  laws  oi  extreme  severity  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  utter  lawlessness.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that,  according  to 
this  story,  the  tribunes  possessed  the  power  within  the  city  of  staying  the  execu- 
tion, even  of  a  dictator's  sentence ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  bun,  no  less  than 
in  an  inferior  magistrate,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  solemn  covenant  of 
the  Sacred  Hill  to  have  touched  the«person  of  a  tribune.  And,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  people  in  their  centuries  could,  undoubtedly,  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the  offence  of  Fabius  themselves,  and  removed  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dictator.  But  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  people  wished  so  to  interfere,  because 
it  was  held  to  be  expedient  that  the  dictator  s  power  should  be,  in  practice,  unre- 
strained ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  judged  better  to  save  Fabius  by  an  appeal  to  the 
clemency  of  Papirius,  rather  than  by  an  authoritative  reversal  of  his  sentence. 

From  this  story  we  return  again  to  the  meagemess  of  the  accounts  ol  the  war. 
sncMMM  or  Pipbin.  It  is  said,  that  whilst  Papirius"  was  absent  in  Rome,  one  of  his 
Troc«fora3r««.  forflgiug  partics  was  cut  off  by  the  Samnites ;  and  that  after  his 
return  to  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  so  unwilling  to  conquer  under  his  auspices, 
that  in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  his  immediate  command,  with  the  enemy, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  left  doubtful.  Then,  said  the  story,^^  Papirius  saw 
how  needful  it  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  soldiers ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  wounded ;  he  commended  them  by  name  to  the  care  of  their  respect- 
ive officers ;  and  he  himself,  with  his  lieutenants,  went  round  the  camp,  looking 
personally  into  the  tents,  and  asking  the  men  how  they  were.  The  affections  of 
the  army  were  thus  completely  regained ;  another  battle  followed,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Romans  was  so  decisive,  that  the  Samnites  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  open  country  to  the  ravages  of  their  enemies,  and  were  even  driven,  so  said 
the  stories  of  the  Papirian  family,  to  solicit  peace.  The  dictator  granted  an  ar- 
mistice, and  ambassadors  from  the  Samnites  followed  him  to  Rome,  when  he 
returned  thither,  about  the  end  of  February,^  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  But  as 
the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  nothing  more  was  con- 
cluded than  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  a  breathing-time  which  both  parties  might 
find  convenient. 

The  new  consuls,  however,  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Samnites  in 
ThMeain  I  oob.  t^©  courso  of  thcir  msglstracy,  SO  that  thc  Romau  aunalists  accuscd 
AMion  S"^  Ibtoiy  of  thc  Samuites  of  having  broken  the  truce  as  soon  as  Papirius  went 

'**'■  '  out  of  office.'^     In  the  utter  confusion  of  the  chronology  of  this 

period,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  history,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  charge  was 

»  Livy,  Vin.  85.  ■  Livy.  Vin.  86. 

"  "  Non  noza  ezimitiir  Q.  Fabius.  sed  noz»  *  Bee  the  Fasti  Capitolini. 

damnatus  donatnr  popalo  Romano,  donatur  tri-  "  Livy,  Vni.  87.    "  Neo  earum  ipeamm  (in- 

bunicis  potestata,  precarium  non  joatam  auz-  duciarom)  sancta  fides  fUit :  adeo,  postquam 

Uiom  ferenti.'^— Livy,  VIII.  85.  Papirinm  abisse  magistratu  nnntLatom  est,  ar* 

"  Livy,  VIII.  85.  recti  ad  bellandom  animi  sunt." 
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well  founded  or  no.  But  the  events  of  this  year,  431,  according  to  the  common 
chronology,  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  disguised  and  suppressed,  for  the 
annalists  represent  it  as  a  year  marked  by  no  memorable  action ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  witnessed  a  coalition  against  Rome,  which  was  indeed  quickly  dissolved,  but 
in  the  mean  time  had  exposed  the  republic  to  the  most  imminent  jeopardy.  We 
must  attempt  to  restore  the  outline  at  least  of  the  real  but  lost  picture. 

The  Samnites  had  employed  the  year  of  the  truce  in  endeavoring  to  procure 
assistance  for  themselves  amongst  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome,  jb*  eoiwib  mareh  iau 
They  succeeded,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  Apulians :  some  ^^^^  s«miiu«. 
of  whose  cities"  revolted  from  the  Romans,  and  cidled  in  the  Samnites  to  assist 
in  reducing  those  who  refused  to  join  them.  Thus  when  the  truce  was  either 
ended,  or  broken,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,**  one  of  the  consuls,  was  obliged  to  march 
with  one  consular  army  into  Apulia ;  whilst  the  other  consul,  C.  Sulpicius  Lon- 
gus,  was  sent  into  Samnium.  Whether  he  made  his  attack  on  the  side  of  Cam- 
pania, or  from  the  country  of  the  Pelignians  and  Marsians,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
appears,  at  any  rate,  that  both  consuls  were  engaged  at  a  distance  from  Rome, 
and  their  communications  with  it  would,  therefore,  be  liable  to  great  interrup- 
tion. 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  had  been 
bestow^  on  the  people  of  Privemum ;  thirteen  years  had  passed  Q^tri,ta^rffl^^t,., 
since  the  same  pnvileges  had  been  given  to  the  Tusculans.  But  ^^^^  ^^u^ 
as  this  citizenship  extended  only  to  private  rififhts,  and  conferred  ■hi^'x.FiiiTiHeoiiMi 
no  pobtical  power  (for  neither  the  Pnvematians  nor  the  Tuscu- 
lans were  as  ^et  included  m  any  Roman  tribe,  and,  consequently,  they  enjoyed  no 
lights  of  votmg),  so  it  was  felt  to  be  a  degradation  rather  than  a  benefit ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  fitted  only  for  a  temporary  measure,  which  ought  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  perfect  union.  We  may  conjecture  also,  from  what  has  taken 
place  in  other  countries,  that  hopes  had  been  held  out,  or  even  promises  made, 
by  the  Romans,  of  which  the  fulfilment  was  afterwards  indefinitely  delayed ;  and 
the  nobility  of  Privemum  and  Tusculum,  connected  with  those  of  Rome  in  their 
private  relations,  and  aspiring  to  share  with  them  also  their  political  distinctions, 
were  especially  impatient  of  their  actual  condition.  The  Samnite  war,  and,  above 
all,  the  absence  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  remote  parts  of  Italy,  seemed  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  their  claims,  and  obliging  the  Romans 
to  grant  them  a  full  equality  of  rights.  Suddenly,  therefore,  iSte  the  Irish  vol- 
unteers of  1782,  the  people  of  Tusculum  and  Privemum  flew  to  arms ;  and  the 
spirit  which  actuated  them  must,  indeed,  have  been  general,  if  it  be  trae  that  the 
people  of  Velitrae,^  although  already  included  in  a  Roman  tribe,  were  yet  per- 
suaded to  join  them.  One  of  their  leaders  was  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  of  Tusculum^ 
and,  like  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  war  of  the  seventh  century, 
he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  consul."    A  Priveraatian  leader  was,  probably, 

"  Livj,  Vni.  87.  ment  of  the  language  of  the  bill  is  likely  to  be 

»  LivT  calls  him  Q.  iEmilias  Cerretanus,  bat  authentic,  we  mk^ht  yentore.  even  from  that 

says  *'  Anliam  qnidam  annales  habent.'^    He  alone,  to  supply  the  defects  or  the  other  part  ol 

himself  calla  him  Aulius,  however,  when  he  Livy's  narrative,  even  if  we  had  not  Pliny's  re- 

mentionB  his  seoond  consulship  in  the  year  markable  notice  of  L.  Fulvius,  whioh  throws  a 

429. — ^livy,  IX.  16.  light  upon  the  whole  transaction. 

**  In  the  bill  proposed  afterwards  by  M.  'Flar  *  "  Est  et  L.  Fulvius  inter  insignia  ezempla. 

tIus  for  the  punisnment  of  the  Tusculans,  it  Tusoulanorum  rebellantiam  consul ;    eodem- 

was  proposed  to  punish  all  those  *' quorum  ope  <^ue  honore  quum  tnnsisset  ezomatus  oonfer- 

M  oonsitia  Velitemi  Privernatesque  populo  Bo-  tmi  a  populo  Romano :  qui  solus  eodem  anno 

mano  bellnm  fedssent."    This  can  only  allude  quo  fuerat  hostis  Bonus  triumphavit  ex  lis  quo 

to  the  short  war  of  this  year ;  but  the  account  rum  consul  fuerat."    Pliny,  lustor.  Natur.  YII. 

of  these  events  in  livy  is  so  meager  that  if  we  44.    Now,  the  title  of  consul  was  Boman  exdu- 

ooly  followed  his  narraUve  the  aUusion  would  sivelv)  and  not  Latin ;  the  Latins  had  praators 

be  unintelligible ;  for  not  a  word  had  been  said  and  oictators,  but  no  consuls ;  which  would  nat- 

of  Privemum  since  the  war  of  425,  nor  of  Veli-  urally  be  the  case,  if  the  origin  of  the  name  at 

tr»  since  the  great  Latin  war.    Drakenborch.  Bome  were  as  accidental,  and  ss  connected  with 

therefore,  is  naturally  at  a  loss  to  understana  the  peciQiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  as  I  have 

the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  but  as  the  state-  supposed  it  to  have  been.   See  p.  120.    It^  the% 
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associated  with  him  in  this  dignity,  io  intimation  that  Tusculum  and  Privemum 
were  resolved  to  form  a  distinct  Roman  commonwealth  of  their  own,  they  too 
being  Roman  citizens,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  persisted  in  excluding  them 
from  the  government  and  honors  of  their  common  coimtry. 

Their  measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  with  the  most  careful  secrecy,  and 
Night  nwreh  of  uFttU  the  ezecutiou  of  them  fell  upon  the  Romans  like  a  thunderbolt. 
SrjSrSfX  kl^t  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  an  alarm  was  given  that  an  enemy  was 
g«iiuai«gniiUHL  before  the  walls  of  Rome;"  the  citizens  arose  in  haste,  each  man 
seized  his  arms,  and  ran  to  the  Capitol,  or  to  defend  the  walls  and  secure  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  attempt  of  L.  Fulvius  to  surprise  Rome,  not  less  bold  than 
the  march  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus  upon  the  Collme  gate,  was  timely  baffled ; 
and,  finding  the  city  secured  against  a  surprise,  he  retreated  as  rapidly  as  he  bad 
advanced.  But  although  this  single  blow  had  failed,  it  still  revealed  the  magni- 
tude of  the  actual  danger.  If  Velitrse  had  jomed  in  the  revolt,  what  hope  was 
there  that  the  other  cities  of  Latium  would  remain  faithful  ?  and  if  the  whole 
storm  of  the  Latin  war  should  again  gather,  when  the  Samnites  were  no  longer 
allies  of  Rome,  as  in  the  last  war,  but  her  deadly  enemies,  what  prospect  was  left 
of  victory  ?  The  pride  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield ;  and  the 
self-same  conduct  which  in  Vitruvius  Yaccus  five  years  before  they  had  punished 
with  death,  they  were  now  obliged,  in  the  case  of  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  to  reward 
with  the  consulship.  What  security  they  could  give  that  they  would  keep 
their  plighted  faith,  we  know  not ;  but  L.  Fulvius  was  so  satisfied  that  he  went 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  his  countrymen  and  their  allies,  assured  that  their  de- 
mands would  be  granted,  laid  down  their  arms.  A  mad,  if  not  a  treacherous^ 
attempt  to  disturb  this  understanding  was  made  by  M.  Flavins,*^  one  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  he  proposed  a  law  for  visiting  with  condign  punishment  those  citizens  of 
Tusculum  who  had  been  the  instigators  of  the  late  insurrection.  This  must,  un- 
doubtedly, have  included  L.  Fulvius  himself;  and  had  the  law  passed,  the  Latins, 
in  indignation  and  despair,  would  have  risen  as  one  man ;  and  the  quarrel  would 
have  become  utterly  irreconcilable.  One  tribe,  the  Pollian,  voted  in  favor  of 
it,  and  even  expressed  its  wish  for  a  still  bloodier  vengeance  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Tusculum,  such  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  upon  the  revolted  Melians  and 
Scionoeans.  But  all  the  other  tribes,  to  the  number  of  eight  and  twenty,  had 
the  wisdom  to  reject  the  bill.  In  the  very  next  census  the  Tusculans"*  and  Pri- 
vematians  received  the  full  rights  of  citizenship;  but  L.  Fulvius  obtained  the 
object  of  his  ambition  even  without  this  short  delay ;  he  was  elected  at  once  Ro- 
man consul ;  and  the  man  who  in  one  year  had  led  a  hostile  army  to  assail  the 
very  walls  of  Rome,  was  in  the  next  year  mvested  with  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Fulvius  was  really  called  consul,  and  not  pr«&-  have  mined  his  desigpi.    That  he  should  have 

tor,  the  title  must  have  been  chosen  with  the  retreated  instantly,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he 

same  feeling  as  in  the  Italian  war ;  when  the  was  discovered,  was,  of  course,  necessary :  and 

Italian  allies,  claiming  to  be  the  true  representa-  thus  there  would  have  been  no  enemy  to  bo 

tives  of  the  Soman  nation^  elected  their  two  seen  from  the  walls  of  Borne  when  the  day 

consuls  and  twelve  praetors  m  opposition  to  the  broke :  and  yet  the  alarm  in  the  night  was  any 

consuls  and  praetors  of  the  city  of  Borne.  thing  out  imaginary. 

»  Livy,  VlII.  sr.    "  Bpm«  noctumus  terror  "  Liyy,  Vlf.  87. 

ita  ex  somno  trepidam  repente  civitatem  exdvit,  "  This  is  known  with  rc^d  to  the  Privema^ 

at  capitolium  atque  arx  mceniaque  et  porta  pie-  tians,  because  they  were  included  in  the  tribe 

na  amiatorum  fuerint,  et  cum  concursatum  con-  TTfentina,  or  Oufentina.  which  was  created  ir 

damatumque  ad  anna  omnibus  locis  esset,  pri-  486.  See  lIvjAX.  20.  Diodorus,  XIX.  10.  With 

mA  luce  neo  auctor  neo  causa  terroris  compa-  regard  to  the  Tusculans  it  is  only  a  conjecture ; 

ruit."    The  story  thus  given  is  a  mere  absurd-  but  we  never  hear  of  them  afterwards,  except 

ity ;  but  it  is  probable  enou^h^  if  explained  as  as  full  dtizens :  and  their  being  enrolled  in  tfie 

in  the  text.     We  read  of  a  similar  night  attack  Papirian  tribe  (which  is  known  from  livy,  VlII. 

made  by  the  .Squians  upon  Tusculum  towards  87)  seems  to  suit  with  the  supposition  that  they 

the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Borne,  Livy,  were  admitted  to  the  fhll  franchise  by  L.  Papir- 

III.  28 ;  and  in  the  same  manner  Appius  Her-  ius  Cursor,  who,  as  appears  from  the  Fasti  Ca- 

donius  had  actually  surprised  the  Oautol  at  pitollni.  was  one  of  the  censors  of  the  year  436, 

Bome  in  the  year  294.    It  may  be  that  l*ulvius  when  tne  Falerian  and  Ufentine  tribes  were  ere- 

4.^jx  A.^  1.-  J-:     J  1          jyj^y  within  Bome  " " 

co-operation  may 


expected  to  be  joined  bv  a  party  within  Bome    ated. 
Itself,  and  the  uilure  of  this  co-operatioj 
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What  became  of  the  consular  armies  in  Samnium  and  Apulia,  while  these  im- 
portant events  were  passing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  have 
no  means  of  discovering.  It  is  certain  that  they  gained  no  victo-  w»r.  vktotfoa  or  th* 
ries ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  sustained  some  defeats, 
and  that  their  ill  fortune  may  have  helped  to  break  the  spirit  of  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Tusculans.  But 
when  the  seeds  of  dissension  near  home  were  destr^ed,  and  Tnsculum  and  the 
other  neighboring  cities  were  cordially  united  with  Rome,  the  war  in  Samnium 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  Roman  annals  represent  the  year  432  as  one 
marlced  by  most  brilliant  victories ;  although  some  accounts**  ascribed  the  merit 
of  tbem  to  the  consuls,  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Fulvius,  while  others  gave  it  to  a  dic- 
tator, A.  Cornelius  Arvina.  All  agreed,  however,  in  saying  that  the  Samnites 
sustained  a  bloody  defeat,  insomuch  that  the  party  in  Samnium  which  was  favor- 
able to  peace  obtained,  for  the  moment,  an  ascendency.  This  party  resolved  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  Rome  by  the  humblest  concessions :  all  prisoners'^  and 
all  plunder  taken  from  the  Romans  were  to  be  restored  ;  all  the  demands  of  the 
Romans  before  the  war  were  to  be  fully  satisfied ;  and  Brutulus  Papius,  the 
leader  of  the  war  party,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  as  the  man  who  had 
broken  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Brutulus  Papius,  it  is  said,  would 
not  be  given  up  alive ;  he  killed  himself,  and  only  his  lifeless  body  was  offered 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  But  the  Romans,  thinking  that  a  party  which 
could  yield  so  much  would  not  dare  to  refuse  any  thing,  rejected  even  these 
terms,  and  would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  that  the  Samnites  should 
acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  become  their  dependent  allies."  One  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  was  not  enough  to  reduce  so  brave  a  people  to  such  a  humilia- 
tion ;  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  try  the  chance  of  war  once  more ;  and  their  choice 
of  an  imperator,  or  captain-general,  for  the  approaching  campaign  fell  on  a  man  who 
has  deserved  to  be  called  the  Samnite  Hannibal,  or  Caius  Pontius  of  Telesia." 

The  military  history  of  the  ensuing  year  is  more  than  ordinarily  obscure,  be- 
cause the  annals  were  filled  with  nothmg  but  the  stories  about  the  ^^f^  ^^  i^  ^^ 
disaster  of  Caudium :  and,  as  usual,  these  stories  never  think  of  Roo-minv»de  sun. 
connecting  the  event  to  which  they  relate  with  the  circumstance 
which  led  to  it,  but  plunge  mto  the  midst  of  it  at  once.  The  two  new  consuls, 
it  is  said,  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  at  the  head  of  two  consular  armies, 
consisting  each  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  a  considerable  force  of  auxiliaries, 
marched  from  Rome  into  Campania ;  as  if  it  was  intended  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
great  Samnite  cities  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese  at  Caudium,  and  Telesia, 
and  Beni'ventum,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Maleventum.  The  last  campaign  in 
Apulia  h-id,  probably,  recovered  the  revolted  cities  in  that  country,  and  the  Ro- 
man party  amongst  the  Apulians  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  retain 
their  countrymen  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  Thus  the  seat  of  war  was  re- 
moved entirely  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium ;  and  C.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nite general,  was  prepared  to  defend  the  passes  which  lead  from  the  plain  of 
Naples  to  Beneventum  and  the  higher  valleys  within  the  line  of  the  Apennines, 

But,  in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  plunge  blindly  into  these  defiles,  Pon- 
tius contrived  to  mislead  them  by  a  false  report  that  the  whole  Thej«nt«r  tbepMt^ 
Samnite  army  was  gone  off  into  Apulia,"  and  was  there  busily  ^"^^"'°- 
engaged  in  besieging  Luceria ;  as  if  trusting  to  the  natunl  strength  of  their  own 

•  Livy,  VIII.  88, 89.  »  descendant  of  the  Pontina  who  defeated  the 

*  Livy,  VIII.  89.     Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.    Eomans  at  the  pass  of  Caudium. 

Ursin.  148.  "  Livy.  IX.  2.    At  what  period  m  this  cam- 

"  Appian,  III.  Fragm.  4.  paign,  or  by  what  forces,  Luceria  was  reaUy  won 

■  He  is  called  Pontius  Teleslnus  by  the  ati-  over  to  the  Samnite  alhance,  it  is  not  possibto 

thor  of  the  little  work  "  do  Viris  lUustribus,"  to  say.    A  part  of  the  Samnite  forces  mav  have 

in  the  notice  of  Sp.  Postumius.  The  great  Sam-  been  in  Apulia  when  the  Romans  entered  banl- 

nilc  leader  who  fought  so  obstinately  against  nium ;  and  C.  Pontius  may  have  won  his  vio- 

Bjlla  was  also  Pontius  Telesinus,  and,  possibly,  tory  with  an  army  much  inferior  in  nnmbers  to 
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country  to  -withstand  the  inyasion  of  the  Boman  consuls.  The  consuls  beliered 
this  story,  and,  thinking  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  danger  of  their  allies  made  it 
necessary  to  choose  the  shortest  route  into  Apuha,  while  the  absence  of  the  Sam- 
nite  army  would  enable  them  to  force  their  way  through  Samnium  without  dif* 
ficulty,  they  entered  the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.  This  was  a  cut  or  valley  in  the 
outer  line  or  wall  of  the  Apennines,  leading  from  the  plain  of  Campania  under 
the  foot  of  Tibumus  to  Maleventum.  The  modem  road  from  Naples  to  Bene- 
yento  still  runs  through  it,  and  it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia.*^ 

In  this  valley  the  Koman  army  found  itself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the 
Th«7M«  ii«fcatad,»d  enemy,  who  showed  themselves  on  both  flanks  and  on  the  rear,  as 
thurntrsxiicutoc   ^qqj^  ^g  ^j^^  hcads  of  thc  columus  were  stopped  by  the  obstacles 

with  which  the  Sanmites  had  blocked  up  the  road  in  front  of  them.  Thus 
entangled  in  a  situation  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Flaminius  at  Thrasymenus,  the  Ro- 
mans were  completely  defeated.**  Night,  however,  saved  them  from  total  de- 
struction ;  but  to  retreat  to  the  plains  was  impossible :  the  pass  in  their  rear,  by 
which  they  had  entered  the  valley,  was  secured  by  the  enemy ;  so  that  they  had 
no  other  resource  but  to  encamp  in  the  valley,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their 
defeat,  and  there  hopelessly  to  abide  the  issue.  The  Samnites,  having  thus  got 
them  in  their  power,  waited  quietly  till  famine  should  do  their  work  for  them. 
Occupying  the  road,  both  in  front  and  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  and  guarding 
every  possible  track  by  which  the  enemy  might  try  to  escape  over  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  valley,  they  easily  repulsed  some  desperate  attempts  made  by 
the  Romans  to  break  out ;  and  a  large  army,  surprised  on  its  march,  with  all  its 
communications  cut  off,  and  hemmed  in  within  a  single  narrow  valley,  could  not 
possibly  have  the  means  of  subsistence  beyond  a  very  short  period.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Romans  soon  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror :  **  Put 
us  to  the  sword,"'*  they  said,  "  sell  us  as  slaves,  or  keep  us  as  prisoners  till  we 
are  ransomed :  only  save  our  bodies,  whether  living  or  dead,  from  all  unworthy 
insults.''  They  might  have  remembered  how  their  own  countrymen  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead  their  captive  enemies  in  triumph,  and  to  execute  them  in  cold  blood 
in  the  common  prison ;  nay,  how  they  had  lately  demanded  even  the  lifeless  body 
of  a  noble  Samnite,  Brutulus  Papius,  to  be  given  up  to  them,  and  had  deprived 
it  of  the  rites  of  burial.  But  now  they  could  understand  that  it  became  a  noble 
nature  to  show  mercy,  and  that  an  unfortunate  enemy  deserved  to  be  treated 
with  compassion. 

tliat  of  tho  Ronums.    But  the  history  of  tliis  name  of  a  plain.    It  is  said  that  the  valley  of 

campdgn  cannot  be  completely  restored.  Arpaia  is  too  open  to  suit  such  a  description. 

**  The  sitnation  of  the  pass  of  Caudium  has  Both  Niebohr  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  call  it, 

been  a  matter  of  dispute.    Mr.  Gandj,  in  a  me-  however,  a  narrow  valley,  and  the  Bomans,  as 

moir  published  by  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven,  in  his  they  have  disgniised  every  other  part  of  tho 

tour  through  the  southern  pro-^oes  of  Naples,  story,  were  likely  also  to  exaggerate  tibe  natmal 

p.  12-20,  plaoes  it  in  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  lit-  difficulties  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  lessen  the 

tie  stream  of  the  Isdero,  above  Sant*  Agata  shame  of  their  defeat. 

de]  Goti.  But  Niebuhr  adheres  to  the  common  *  livy,  as  is  well  Ibiown,  makes  the  Bomans 
opinion  that  it  was  the  valley  between  Arienzo  sorrender  without  a  blow,  ovetoome  by  the  insu* 
and  Arpaia,  through  which  the  present  road  perabledifflci^esofthe  ground  where  they  had 
from  Naples  to  Benevento  runs.  A  village  in  oeen  entrapped.  ButAppian,whenheenumer- 
the  midst  of  this  defile  is  still  called  Forchia,  ates  the  of£)erB  who  signed  the  capitulation  after- 
and  Niebuhr  says  that  the  defile  itself  was,  even  wards,  names  only  twelve  military  tribunes,  and 
in  the  middle  ages^  distinguished  by  the  name  says  that  those  who  signed  were  all  who  were 
of  la  Furoula  Caudma.  The  dispute  has  been  survivinff ;  vfuwavrts  Sroi  jicra  robs  lit^affihwt 
only  oc<»sioned  by  the  supposition  that  Livy^s  ifpxov*—^*  ^^Qgm.  4,  $  6.  Now  two  consular 
description  of  the  scene  was  topographically  armies  consisted  offour  legions,  and  had  twenty- 
correct,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  four  military  tribunes ;  so  that  half  of  the  full 
with  the  actual  character  of  the  valley  of  ArfAia.  number  must  have  been  either  killed  or  disa- 
But  Livy^s  descriptions,  unless  we  can  be  sure  bled  by  their  wounds.  And  Cicero,  in  two 
that  they  are  taken  trova.  some  writer  who  was  plaoes,  quoted  by  Niebuhr  (De  Offldis,  III.  80, 
carefal  about  such  matters,  deserve  no  credit :  and  De  Senectute,  12),  expressly  says  that  there 
and  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  pass  of  was  a  battle  of  Caudium,  m  which  the  Komana 
Caudium  is  but  a  representaUon  of  almost  aU  were  defeated. 

mountain  valleys,  which  contract  at  intervals  ^  Appian.  HE.  Fragm.  4.  %  2.    Compare  Dio* 

mto  mere  gorges,  and  expand  between  these  nysius,  aYI.  4.  Fragm.  Mid. 
foiges  into  something  almost  deserving  the 
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They  spoke  to  one  who  could  feel  this  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and.  not  merely 
when  fortune  had  turned  agunst  him.  The  father  of  C.  Pontius  -  ^  .  . 
had  been  no  stranger  to  the  philosophy  of  Greece ;  his  intercourse  nB^ntanm  to  £ 
with  the  Tarentines  had  made  him  acquainted,  it  was  said,  with 
Archytas  :'^  nay,  he  had  even  taken  part  in  a  philosophical  conversation,  respect- 
ing pleasure,  so  went  the  story,  not  with  Arcnytaa  only,  but  with  Plato.  These 
particulars  may  not  be  historical :  but  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  likely 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  most  eminent  Samnites ;  and  C.  Pontius  was  proba- 
bly far  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of  mind  than  any  Roman  general  of  that 
age.  He  resolved  to  use  his  victory  generously,  and  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the 
occasion  of  an  equal,  and  therefore  of  a  lasting  peace.**  "  Restore  to  us,"  he 
said  to  the  consids,  "  the  towns  and  the  territory  which  you  have  taken  from  us ; 
and  call  home  your  colonists  whom  you  have  unjustly  settled  upon  our  soil ;  and 
conclude  with  us  a  treaty  which  shall  acknowledge  each  nation  to  be  alike  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  If  ye  will  swear  to  do  this,  I  will  spare  your  lives,  and 
let  you  go  without  ransom ;  each  man  of  you  giving  up  his  arms  merely,  and 
keeping  his  clothes  untouched ;  and  you  shall  pass  in  sight  of  our  army  as  pris- 
oners whom  we  had  in  our  power,  and  whom  we  set  free  of  our  own  will,  when 
we  might  have  killed  them,  or  sold  them,  or  held  them  to  ransom." 

When  Pontius  had  announced  these  terms,  he  called  for  the  Roman  fecialis, 
whose  office  it  was  to  conclude  all  treaties  and  to  take  the  oaths  tii«  eouHii  Motpi 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  people.**  But  there  was  no  fecialis  with  ***•"** 
the  army ;  for  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  make  no  peace  with  the  Samnites, 
and  to  receive  no  proposals  from  them  hut  their  absolute  submission.  So  the 
consuls  and  all  the  surviving  officers  took  the  oaths ;  and  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  were  to  be  delivered  as  hostages  to  the  Samnites  to  insure  the  ratification 
of  the  peace  by  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Spartans  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  all  aid  in  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria,  the  Athenian  commanders  agreed  to  a  truce,^  in  order  to  ^  ^ 
allow  time  to  the  Spartan  government  to  send  an  embassy  to  ment  wm  not  uKoiy  to 
Athens,  and  to  purchase,  if  they  could,  the  deliverance  of  their  * 
soldiers  by  oonsenting  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  Why  Pontius  did  not  act 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  insist  upon  treating,  not  with  the  generals  of  the  block- 
aded army,  but  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  whose  consent  was  obvi- 
ously essential  to  the  validity  of  any  treaty  of  peace,  the  suspicious  and  imper- 
fect accounts  of  the  Roman  writers  will  not  enable  us  to  explain.  Did  he  know 
so  little  of  the  Romans  as  to  expect  that  they  would  ratify  the  treaty  because  its 
terms  were  so  moderate,  and  because  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  their  citizens  ?  But,  according  to  Roman  notions,  no  peace  was  en- 
durable unless  they  themselves  dictated  its  conditions ;  and  the  mercy  of  an  ene- 
my was  a  deadly  insult,  because  it  reminded  them  that  they  had  been  van- 
quished. Or  did  he  trust  to  the  force  of  natural  affection ;  that  the  six  hun- 
dred knights  whom  he  had  demanded  as  hostages,  and  who  were  probably  the  sons 


ally  known^  and  who  had  repeated  it  to  mm  on  tion,  hy  stating  that  Polyarchus  came  to  Taren- 
the  aathontv  of  some  old  men,  as  a  Tarentine  turn  on  an  embaBBY,  which  had  been  sent  thither 
tradition.  Gato  is  made  to  add,  that  according  by  the  younger  Dionysius.  (Athenseus,  XII. 
to  his  own  calculation,  Plato^s  visit  to  Taren-  64.)  At  any  rate,  as  iNiebuhr  himself  allows, 
turn  had  taken  place  in  the  consulship  of  L.  the  very  introduction  of  the  name  of  C.  Pont  us 
Canuliiis  and  App.  daudius;  that  is,  in  the  into  a  phOoBophical  dialogue  with  Archytas 
year  of  Borne  409,  according  to  the  common  and  Plato  would  show  that  the  eminent  Sam- 
reckoning.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  Nearchus'  nites  had  acquired^  through  their  intercourse 
story  only  means  that  Nearchua  had  himself  with  Tarentum,  an  mterest  in  and  an  acquaint- 
written  a  dialogue  wtfi  ^iov^Sj  in  which  Archy-  ance  with  the  Greek  philosophy, 
tos,  Pontios,  and  Plato  were  made  the  speakers.  "  Appian,  Samnitic  Fragm.  IV.  %  5.  Livy, 
(Vol.  III.  note  878.)  But  Aristoxenus,  a  scholar  IX.  4. 

of  Aristotle,  and  tiierefore  removed  from  the  "  Appian,  Samnit.  Fragm.  IV.  1 5 

time  of  Archytas  only  by  one  generation,  in  his  ^  Tnucydidea,  IV.  15, 16. 
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or  near  relations  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  senate^  would  be  so  fai 
regarded  by  their  fathers,  as  to  tempt  them  for  their  sakes  to  impair  the  majesty 
of  Rome  ?  But  those  fathers  were  the  countrymen  and  contemporaries  of  T. 
Manlius,  who  had  ordered  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  even  when  victorious, 
rather  than  allow  of  any  example  which  might  be  injurious  to  military  discipline ; 
how,  then,  could  the  lives  of  sons  who  hs^  degraded  themselves  by  becoming 
pnsonei's  to  the  Samnites  be  purchased  at  the  pnce  of  national  humiliation  ?  Or 
was  Pontius  really  guilty  of.no  such  imprudence;  and  was  it  his  only  fault  that 
he  relied  on  the  solemn  faith  of  a  people  whose  care  was  not  to  observe  their 
treaties  honestly,  but  to  devise  some  pretext  by  which,  whilst  they  broke  the 
spirit,  they  might  still  save  the  letter  ?  It  is  expressly  mentioned^*  that  not  only 
the  officers  of  the  army,  but  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  gave  their  sano 
tion  to  the  treaty ;  ^nd  it  seems  certain  that  they  gave  it  as  tribunes,  and  that 
they  were  not  merely  elected  tribunes  after  the  surrender,  having  been  at  the 
time  no  more  than  tribunes  of  the  soldiers.  But  if  two  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
as  such,  signed  the  treaty,  how  came  they  to  do  so,  or  how  was  it  that  during 
the  term  of  their  sacred  office  they  were  abroad  with  the  army,  and  not  within 
the  walls  of  Rome  ?  Were  they  sent  to  the  camp  for  the  very  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  Samnite  general,  by  accepting  the  treaty,  and  assuring  him  that  it 
would  be  ratified ;  and  did  he,  knowing  their  sacred  character,  and  that  they 
were  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  Roman  commons,  rely  too  confidently 
on  their  word,  without  requiring  that  formal  authority  for  it,  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  casuistry  of  the  Romans,  could  make  the  nation  responsible  ? 

When  the  consuls,  quaestors,  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  two  tribunes  of 
Th«  R  >iT» «  ^^^  commons,  had  taken  the  oaths,  the  first  fulfilment  of  the 
tkJr  u^STuTmLrS  treaty  immediately  followed.  The  Romans  gave  up  their  arms, 
aotomter  y  .  ^^^  marchcd  out  of  their  camp  wearing  or  carrying  with  them 
nothing  but  one  single  article  of  clothing,^'  the  campestre  or  kilt,  reaching  fram 
the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  now  that 
the  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  coats  of  mail.  Even  the  consuls 
were  obliged  to  appear  in  this  humble  plight,  for  their  war  cloaks,  paludamenta, 
were  taken  from  them,  and  their  Hctors  ordered  to  leave  them  the  instant  they 
came  out  of  the  camp.  The  six  hundred  knights  were  then  delivered  up  tb  the 
Samnites,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  army,  stripped  of  their  arms  and  baggage, 
passed  in  order  through  an  opening  purposely  made  for  them  in  the  Samnite 
lines  of  blockade.^  Two  spears  were  set  upright  in  this  opening,  and  a  third  was 
fastened  across  them  at  the  top ;  and  through  this  gateway  the  vanquished  army 
marched  out,  as"  a  token  that  they  had  been  conquered  in  war,  and  owed  their 
lives  to  the  enemy's  mercy.  It  was  no  peculiar  insult  devised  for  this  occasion, 
but  a  common  usage,  so  far  as  appears,  in  all  similar  cases  ;^  like  the  modem  cere- 

^  Cicero,  do  Offidis,  III.  80,  S 109.    Cicero's  oheerved  that  thiB  condition  of  allowing  each 

words  are,  "  Eodemqne  tempore,  Ti.  Numicius.  soldier  to  march  out  with  a  sinele  article  ot 

Q.  Melius,  qui  turn  tribuni  plebis  erant,  quod  dothing  waa  granted  by  the  Atnenian  com- 

eorum  auctoritate  pax  erat  facta^dediti  Bun^  ut  manders  to  the  Potidnana,  when  Potidiea  wu 

pax  Samnitinm  repudiaretur."  The  expression,  taken  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 

*'  quod  eorum  auctoritate  pax  erat  &cta, '  shows,  war ;  and  that  the  Athenian  government  com- 

I  think,  that  the;i^  were  tribunes  of  the  com-  plained  of  the  treaty  as  too  favorable  to  the  van« 

mens  when  they  signed  the  treaty,  and  that  the  quished.— See  Thucydides,  II.  70. 

'^  auctoritaa^'  here  spoken  of  was  the  sanction  ^  *0  fth  nSvrios  waftaXims  ri  toB  itaruxto" 

of  their  sacred  office.    livy  also  mentions  the  luiros,     Appian.  Frag.  IV.  §6.     Aurttx^viiay 

fact,  that  two  men  who  were  tribunes  of  the  *'  a  cross  or  ciiviaing  wall,"  because  the  Samnite 

commons  in  that  year  were  amongst  those  who  blockade  would  be  efifected  merely  by  carrying 

siffned  the  treaty,  IX.  8.  two  lines  across  the  valley,  one  aoove  the  Bo- 

^  'Exarrov  hu&v  abv  l^art^, — ^Appian.  Samnit.  man  camp  and  the  other  below  it    The  nature 

Fr.  IV.  $  5,  "  cum  singulis  veatimentis   in-  of  the  ground  rendered  a  drcumvaUation,  or 

ermes."    Livy,  IX.  5.    m  this  state  Livy  calls  ircptrcfxto^pa,  nnneoessaiy. 

them  "  seminudi,"  IX.  6,  because  all  the  upper  **  This  is  shown  by  the  stoiy  of  Cindnnatue, 

part  of  their  bodies  was  naked :  Dion  Cassius  which  represents  the  J^vdAJH  as  made  to  jiosa 

less  correctly  calls  them  yv/iyoiif — *EK(\toov  airobt  under  the  yoke  by  Cincinnatns  under  similar 

tlf  rd  aM  ^vyiv  yv/ivods  tlot\9u¥  c^tp  iXtnOfyrts  circumstances.    And  Dionysius  expressly  <»lis 

AftiB^vav,    Frag.  Mai.  XXXVII.    It  may  be  it  a  Boman  custom  to  make  an  enemy  who  had 
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mony  of  piling  arms  when  a  ^orison  or  army  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners 
of  war.  So  Tar,  indeed,  was  rontius  from  behaving  with  any  unusual  insolence, 
that  he  ordered  carriages  to  be  provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Roman 
army ;  and  furnished^  them  witn  provisions  sufficient  to  support  them  till  they 
should  reach  Rome. 

In  far  different  pliffht»  and  with  far  other  feelings  than  they  had  entered  the 
pass  of  Caudium,  did  the  Roman  army  issue  out  from  it  again  ^^ 

upon  the  plain  of  Campania.  Defeated  and  disarmed,  they  Imew  MidhiSTSJSlwCIi 
not  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  their  Campanian  ^  '^' 
allies ;  it  was  possible  that  Capua  might  shut  her  gates  i^ainst  them,  and  go 
over  to  the  victorious  enemy,  but  the  Campanians  behaved  faithfully  and  gen- 
erously ;*  they  sent  suppUes  of  arms,  of  clothing,  and  of  provisions  to  meet  the 
Romans  even  before  they  arrived  at  Capua ;  they  sent  new  cloaks,  and  the  lictors 
and  fasces  of  their  own  magistrates,  to  enable  the  consuls  to  resume  th^  fitting 
state ;  and  when  the  army  approached  their  city  the  icnate  and  people  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  welcomed  uiem  both  individually  and  publicly  with  the  great- 
est kindness.  No  attentions,  however,  could  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
Romans  :  they  could  not  bear  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  grotmd,  nor  to  speak 
to  any  one ;  full  of  shame,  they  continued  their  march  to  Rome :  when  they  came 
near  to  it,  all  those  soldiers  who  had  a  home  m  the  country^^  dispersed  and  es- 
caped to  their  several  houses,  singly  and  silently;  whilst  those  who  lived  in 
Rome  lingered  without  the  walls  tm  the  sun  was  set,  and  stole  to  their  homes 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  consuls  were  obliged  to  enter  the  city  pub- 
licly and  in  the  light  of  day,  but  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  they  shut  themselves  up  at 
home  in  privacy. 

Nor  was  the  blow  less  deeply  felt  by  the  senate  and  by  the  whole  people. 
The  actual  loss  in  the  battle,  and  the  captivity  of  six  hundred  of  2^^!!^^'^!^'* 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  were  enough  of  themselves  to  i>>*- 
throw  the  nation  into  mourning ;  how  much  more  grievous  were  they  when  ac- 
companied by  such  utter  defeat  and  humiliation  I*  All  business  was  suspended ; 
all  orders  put  on  mourning ;  the  knights  and  senators  laid  aside  their  gold  rings, 
and  took  off  the  well-known  red  border  of  their  dress  which  marked  their  rank: 
in  eveiy  house  there  was  weeping  and  wailing  for  those  who  had  returned  home 
dishonored,  no  less  than  for  those  who  were  dead  or  captive :  and  all  ceremonies  of 
rejoicing,  all  festivals,  and  all  private  marriages,  were  suspended,  till  they  could 
be  celebrated  in  a  year  of  better  omen. '  A  dictator^*  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  new  consuls ;  but  the  augurs  declared  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  null  and  void ;  another  dictator  was  then  chosen,  but  the  same  objec- 
tion was  repeated ;  till  at  last,  as  if  the  gods  abhorred  every  magistrate  of  this 
fatal  yeai,  the  elections  were  held  by  an  mterrez.  This  interrex  was  M.  Valerius 
Corvinus,  and  the  consuls  chosen*^  were  two  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the 
commonwealth,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws,  and  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  who  had  so  sternly  upheld  military  discipline  in  his  late  dicta- 
torship. , 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Samnites  would  have  allowed  their  victory  to  re- 
main long  unimproved,  without  assuring  themselves  whether  it  ^  ^mA^^  |#  vwa 
was  the  intention  of  the  Roman  firovemment  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  t>i«  «n*;y 
BO.  But  the  chronology  and  history  of  these  events  are  alike  so  B^'JIJi^ 
meager,  or  so  wilfully  falsified,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascer- 

inrrendered  posa  under  the  ^roke,  III.  22,  p.  ^  Appian,  Tngm.  W.  f  7.    livy,  IX.  7. 

469,  Beiske.    The  mune  thing  is  implied  in  the  ^  Appian  and  Livj,  ubi  Rupra. 

demiition  of  the  terms  **jiigam,'^  and  "sub  ^  Zonaras  says,  that  the  consulfl  were  obliged 

ingnm  mitti,"  in  Festos.  to  resign  their  office  immediately ;  icaSawrUm 

*  A,v«U«    V^r^   TV  ft  «  |««rwv,  VII.  20. 


and  to  giT» 
•B«ny  tlM 


*  Appian,  Fragm.  IV.  $  6. 

*  Livy,  IX.  6.    Dion  Casaius,  Fragm.  Mai, 
XX  Vt 


IXXV 


Livy,  IX.  7. 
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taia  either  the  dates  or  the  real  character  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  As 
soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty'*  was  brought  before  the  senate.  Sp.  Postumius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  last  year,  being  called  upon  to  deUver  lus  opinion,  declared  at  once  that  tho 
treaty  ought  not  to  be  accepted,  but  that  himself  and  his  late  colleague,  T. 
Yeturius,  with  every  officer  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Samnites,  should  be 
given  up  to  them,  as  having  promised  what  they  were  unable  to  perform.  The 
senate  embraced  hb  propo^ ;  and  to  many  of  the  senators  it  involved  a  personal 
sacrifice  scarcely  less  than  that  which  he  was  making  himself,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  exposing  their  sons,  who  were  amongst  the  six  hundred  hostages,  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Romans  were  as  regardless  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual feelings  as  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  good  faith,  when  either  was  set  in 
the  balance  against  national  pride  and  ambition.  The  consuls  and  all  the  other 
officers  who  had  sworn  with  them  to  the  Samnites,  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  feciales,  and  were  by  them  conducted  into  Samnium.  ^ey  were  then 
half  stripped,  as  when  they  passed  under  the  yoke,  their  hands  were  bound  be- 
hind their  backs,  and  the  feciales  solemnly  delivered  them  over  to  the  Samnites 
as  men  wfatfse 'persons  weve^jftstly  forfeited  to  them  in  atonement  for  their 
breach  of  faith.  No  sooner  was  this  surrender  completed,  than  Sp.  Postomius 
struck  the  Roman  fecialis*'  violently  with  his  knee,  his  hands  and  feet  beine  fet- 
tered ;  and  cried  out,  **  I  now  belong  to  the  Samnites,  and  I  have  done  vidlence 
to  the  sacred  person  of  a  Roman  fecialis  and  ambassador.  Ye  will  rightfully 
wage  war  with  us,  Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
this  trickery,  at  once  so  base  and  so  foolish,  should  be  ascribed  to  mere  hypocrisy 
or  to  fanaticism ;  for  the  fanatic  is  as  prone  to  falsehood  as  to  cruelty,  and  justi- 
fies to  himself  the  one  no  less  than  the  other,  by  holding  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means. 

Yet  it  is  a  fanaticism,  less  wicked,  indeed,  but  even  more  extraordinary,  when  a 
pootiu  NAiiM  to  ao.  ^^''^  lik^  ^i^y  cAi^  describe  such  a  scene,  and  can  represent,  as  he 
wptdinB.  jjgg  done,  the  conduct  of  Pontius  in  such  strong  contrast  with  that 

of  the  Romans,  without  appearing  to  feel  any  admiration  of  the  one  or  any  shame 
for  the  other.  Pontius  refused  the  offered  victims :  "  They  were  not  the  guilty 
persons/'**  he  said,  "nor  would  he,  by  transferring  the  pimishment  to  them, 
acquit  their  country.  The  Roman  government  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of 
the  treaty  of  Caudium,  but  refused  to  fulfil  its  conditions.  Either  the  legions 
should  be  replaced  in  their  desperate  position,  from  which  nothing  but  that  treaty 
could  have  delivered  them,  or  the  stipulated  price  of  their  deliverance  should  be 

*'  Livy,  IX.  8.  slaves  had  plundered  the  Roman  territoTy,  the 

"  Livy,    IX.  10.     Niebuhr  supposes   that  Romans  would  have  called  upon  the  Samnites 

there  must  have  existed  between  Kome  and  to  give  them  satisfaction  for  the  wron^ ;  and  in 

Samnium  at  this  period  a  relation  of  isopolity ;  this  sense  a  Samnite  slave  had  now  insulted  a 

that  iS)  that  it.\  citizens  of  either  country,  on  Boman  fecialis,  and  Rome  had  thus  received  a 

losuig  or  relinquishing  their  own  franchise,  wron^,  for  which  she  might  either  demand  sat- 

might  take  up  at  pleasure  that  of  the  other;  isfaction,  or  seek  it  herself  by  arms.    The  latter 

and  that  in  this  sense  Sp.  Postumius,  when  course  mig^ht  lawfhllv  be  taken,  unless  there 

given  up  by  the  Bocrans,  and  so  having  ceased  was  a  special  treaty  Sy  which  the  contraoting 

to  be  a  Koman  oitizeu,  Vnmediately  tooK  up  his  parties  nad  bound  tftiemselves  to  appeal  to  ne- 

f3ranchise  as  a  citizen  of  Samnium.    But  this  gotiation  in  case  of  any  dispute  between  them, 

aupposition  appears  to  me  unnecessary  and  im-  before  thev  had  recourse  to  arms.  And  accord- 

prooable.   Sp.  rostumius  could  have  no  choice  ingly  we  nnd  such  a  clause  in  the  truoo  oon« 

of  becoming  a  citizen  of  Samnium,  for  he  was  duded  between  Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  in  the 

given  up  by  the  Samnites,  deditus,  and  there-  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Tnucyd. 

fore  had  no  rights  whatever  in  relation  to  them,  IV.  118,  where  the  parties  mutually  ergage  rd 

but  became  uieir  absolute  propertv.    See  the  an^lkoYa  iUfi  iia\6u¥  ivcv  roXifiov.     But  the 

language  held  with  respect  to  tne  Campanians  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  chosen 

when  they  surrendered  themselves  to  Bome,  to  follow  a  different  course,  and  to  seek  redress 

according  to  the  Boman  story^  to  obtain  proteo-  for  their  alleged  grievances  by  a  direct  ^PP^ 

tion  «^^:ain8t  the  Samnites.   ijvy,  VII.  81.   The  to  arms,  wiuout  any  negotiation.— See  Thu- 

cneaning  of  Postumius'  action  and  words  was  cyd.  I.  86.  ^^ 

this :  that  he  now  belonged  to  the  Samnites,       **  Dion  Cassius,  Fngm.  Mai,  XXX  Vli.  Livy, 

and  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  actions,  IX.  11. 
as  for  those  of  their  slaves.    If  the  Samnite 
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paid.  The  gods  would  not  be  mocked  with  the  tiickery  of  a  chfldish  supersti' 
tion,  which  endeavored  to  abuse  their  holy  names  for  the  support  of  perfidy  and 
injostice."  So  Sp.  Postumius  and  his  companions  were  ^ven  back  to  the  Roman 
feciales,  and  returned  unhurt  to  their  own  army. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Roman  annaUsts  have  given  of  the  famous  de- 
feat and  treaty  of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  It  differs  in  many  respects,  siaggenud  itoria  oc 
probably,  from  the  truth ;  yet  it  is  accurate  and  trustworthy  when  ^«*«pWMC«i«or 
compared  with  the  stories  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
was  one  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  Roman  tradition ;  his  remarkable  swiftness  of 
foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous  capacities  for  food,  and  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  his  discipline,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  hu- 
mor,*^ all  contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us ;  and  his  countrymen 
boasted  that  he  wotdd  have  been  a  worthy  champion  to  have  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander  had  ever  invaded  Italy.  This  favorite  leader 
was  consul  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium ; 
so  great  a  warrior  must  have  signally  avenged  that  disgrace ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  was  made  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  national  vanity ;  he  re- 
took Luceria,"  the  fatal  town  which  nad  tempted  the  consuls  of  the  last  year  to 
rush  blindly  into  the  defile  of  Caudium ;  and  m  it  he  recovered  all  the  arms  and 
all  the  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Romans,  and,  above  all,  he 
there  found  the  six  hundred  Roman  knights  who  had  been  given  up  as  hostages, 
and  delivered  them  all  safe  and  sound.  Thus  every  stain  of  the  late  disaster  was 
wiped  away  ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Samnites  must  also  be  humbled :  seven  thou- 
sand Sammte  soldiers  were  taken  into  Luceria,  and  were  sent  away  unhurt  after 
haring  been  made  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke,  and  C.  Pontius  himself,  by 
the  especial  favor  of  the  gods,  was  their  commander,  so  that  the  ignominy  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  Romans  was  now  worthily  returned  upon  his  own  head. 
No  wonder,  after  such  a  marvellous  victory,  L.  Papirius  should  have  entered 
Rome  in  triumph ;  and  never,  since  M.  Camillus  had  triumphed  over  the  Gauls, 
had  there  been  seen,  it  was  said,  so  glorious  a  spectacle.  The  two  triumphs, 
indeed,  may  well  be  compared  with  one  another ;  both  are  equally  glorious,  and 
both  also  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  inventions  of  national  vanity. 

The  Fasti  CapitoUni  for  this  year  are,  unluckily,  only  partially  legible  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  contain  the  names  of  three  dictators,  of  Bat  tiM  r<«uu»  w«i« 
only  one  of  whom  there  is  the  slightest  notice  in  Livy,  and  that  they  "^^  ^^  ««»«ft»L 
place  the  triumph  of  L.  Papirius  not  in  this  year,  but  in  the  followiug,  when,  ac- 
cording to  them,  he  was  for  the  third  time  elected  consul.  One  of  the  three  dic- 
tators was  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus ;  and  as  the  Cornelian  house  was  very  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  there  were  not  wanting  writers  who  claimed  for  him  the  glory 
of  all  the  supposed  victories^  of  this  year,  which  others  had  given  to  L.  Papir- 
ius. Victories  as  unreal  as  the  pretended  conquest  of  Luceria  might  well  be 
ascribed  to  different  persons ;  that  town  had  only  been  just  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites, and  it  is  impostsible  to  believe  that  they  would  have  kept  their  most  pre- 
cious trophies  and  the  whole  number  of  their  hostages  in  a  foreign  and  conquered 
dij,  rather  than  in  the  cities  of  Samnium  itself.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Luceria  was  recovered  at  all  before  the  year  440,  at  which  time  Livy 
places  what,  according  to  him,  was  its  second  recapture^has  it  had  just  before  re- 
volted to  the  enemy.  The  real  events  of  this  year  cafinot  be  ascertained ;  but 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Romans  were,  in  truth,  successful ;  that  they 
did  much  to  remove  the  feeling  of  discouragement  from  the  minds  of  their  own 

"  Se«  the  ohflTHCter  ffiven  him  by  Livy,  IX.  are  to  be  found  in  Dion  Oassins,  Fnunn.  Mai^ 

16,andtheaaeodote8reiatedthere,  andby  Dion  XXXVIII.,  in   Dionysios,   Fragm.   Yaticanai 

C«Miu8,  Ft.  Mai,  XXXIX.  XXXVI.,  and  in  Floras,  1. 16. 

*  Pa^iuB*  campfugn  is  given  at  length  by  ••  Livy,  IX.  15. 
iivy,  DL  13-15.     Iracea  of  the  same  story 
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soldiers,  and  to  lower  the  confidence  of  the  Sammtes.  It  appears  that  the  victorj 
of  the  pass  of  Caudium  had  not  been  a  sohtary  advantage  to  the  enemy ;  for 
they  had  also  taken  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  driven  the  Roman  colonists  out  of 
FregellsB,"  the  occupation  of  which  place  had  been  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  war.  The  people  of  Satricum*^  also,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  are  said  to 
have  revolted  to  the  Samnites ;  a  fact  which  is  thus  barely  noticed,  with  the  re- 
markable addition,  that  the  Satricans  took  an  active  part  in  the  recovery  of  Fre- 
gellae.  Thus  the  consuls,  Publilius  and  Papirius,  had  an  arduous  task  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  they  well  justified  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  se- 
lected them  above  all  other  citizens  to  retrieve  the  honor  and  the  fortune  of 
Rome. 

Fregellae,  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  Satricum,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  ihe  one 
Th*  rmmb  MMMb  ia  on  the  upper  road,  the  Via  Latina,  from  Rome  to  Capua,  the  other 
^^"^  nearly  on  the  lower  road,  by  Anxur  and  Fundi,  were  now  fallen 

into  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  war  might,  at  any  moment,  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Hemicans,  or  of  a  greater  number  of  the  Latin  or  old  Volscian  cities,  be 
brought  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  Yet  the  Romans  resolved  at  once  to  fix 
the  seat  of  war  in  Apulia,  in  the  same  spirit  of  courage  and  wisdom  which  made 
them  send  troops  to  Spain,  even  when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Lu- 
ceria had  fallen,  and  unless  the  Romans  could  effectually  support  their  party  in 
Apulia,  that  whole  country  would  soon  be  lost  to  them  and  strengthen  the  power 
of  their  enemv.  Accordingly,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  marched^  into  Apulia  by  the 
longer  but  unmterrupted  route  through  the  country  of  the  Vestinians  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  while  Q.  Publilius  was  to  force  his  way  through  Sam- 
nium,  and  so  effect  a  junction  with  his  colleague.  If  the  main  force  of  the  Sam- 
nites was  employed  in  Apulia,  it  is  possible  that  a  Roman  consular  army,  con- 
sbting  of  two  Roman  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  allied  troops,  might  have 
found  no  army  in  Samnium  strong  enough  to  obstruct  its  march ;  and  it  would 
of  itself  avoid  engaging  in  the  siege  of  any  of  the  Samnite  cities.  But  the  accotint 
of  Publilius'  exploit  is  so  extravagant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  vague,*^  that  we 
cannot  tell  by  what  line  he  reached  Apulia :  it  is  only  certain  that  both  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  that, 
whether  they  retook  Luceria  or  not,  the  progress  of  revolt  in  Apulia  was  effect- 
ually checked. 

Meanwhile  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  could  not  be  left  defenceless ;  and  the 
BucctirfTo  dictetonhf    ^^^to™  of  this  year  were,  probably,  appointed  to  provide  for  the 
Ski^iHil*^  pn>«^  safety  of  the  capital,  and  to  prevent  the  example  of  Satrioum  from 
''*^'  spreading  amongst  the  other  cities  of  Latium.    But  traces  of  the 

old  patrician  party  spirit  may  here  be  a^in  observed,  as  in  the  dictatorship  of 
M.  Marcellus  six  years  before.     Q.  Publihus  had  named  C.  MsBnius*^  as  dictator, 

"  Livy,  IX.  12.  eign  ooantry,  whioh  was  at  that  veiy  time  the 

"  Livy,  IX.  12, 16.  seat  of  active  warfare :  to  say  nothing  of  the  ab- 

"  Livy,  IX.  14k    **  Loda  maritimia  penrene-  surdity  of  an  army  accomplishing  a  march  of 

rat  Arpos.''  such  a  distance  in  a  disorderly^  and  soattered 

^  The  aoconnt  is  vague,  for  it  names  no  scene  flight.    '*  Apuliam  dissipati  petti^re." 

of  action  more  definite  than  Samnium.    **Pub-  *^  Only  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are 

Ulius  in  Samnio  substitit  adversus  Caudinas  le-  here  legible^  so  that  the  names  of  the  three  dio* 

giones."    Li^y  IX.  12.    "  Adversus  Caudinas  tatora  of  this  jrear,  and  of  their  masters  of  the 

legiones*'  is  also  a  vague  expression,  for  it  may  horse,  are  mutilated,  and  stand  thus : 

signify  either  the  troops  tha^  had  lately  been  C.  Ma  .  .  . 

engaged  at  Caudium  under  (T.  Pontius,  or  the  M.  Fos  .  .  . 

forces  of  the  city  of  Caudium,  or  of  the  whole  L.  Cosir .  •  . 

tribe  or  district  of  the  Caudinians^  one  of  the  L.  Papibiu  .  . 

^preat  divisions  of  the  Samnite  nation.    And  it  T.  Mamu  .  .  . 

IS  extravagant,  because  it  represents  the  Sam-  L.  pApmiu  .  .  . 

nites  as  flying  from  the  field  of  battle  in  Bam-  That  the  first  dictator  and  master  of  the  hone 

nium  directly  into  Apulia,  when  they  were  in  were  C.  Menius,  spelt  Mainius  in  the  Fasta, 

Buoh  a  state  of  total  rout  that  theydid  not  ven-  and  M.  Foslius,  admits  of  no  doubt^  as  the  Fastii, 

tore  to  defend  their  own  camp.    Had  this  been  in  noticing  the  dictatorship  of  C.  Mssnlus  six 

the  case,  they  would  rather  have  fled  for  shel-  years  later,  call  him  then  dictator  for  the  second 

ter  to  their  own  cities,  tlum  have  gone  to  a  for-  time.   [IL  Dior.]  The  second  dictator  is  dearly 
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a  man  of  a  plebeian  family  like  himself,  and  who,  together  with  himself,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  more  nolent  attack  from  the  patricians  in  his  second  dictator- 
ship six  years  afterwards.  The  augurs,  no  doubt,  declared  his  appointment  to 
have  been  invalid,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Marcellus ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  resigned,  and  a  patrician  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  P.  Cornelius  I^n- 
tulus.  Thus  far  the  accounts  are  intelligible ;  but  why  Lentulus  also  should 
ha?e  resigned,  and  the  consuls  have  been  required  to  make  a  third  choice,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover.  This  third  dictator  was  T.  Manlius,  apparently  the  same 
Manlius  who  eighteen  yeara  before  had  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Latins 
by  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  him  were  held  the  comitia  for 
the  following  year,  at  which  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  again  elected  consul,  tc^eth- 
er  with  Q.  Aulins  Cerpetanus.  It  may  be  that  the  patrician  party  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  rcrelection  of  Papirius ;  and  that  P.  Lentulus  had  been  opposed  to 
it.  Manlius,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  resembled  Papirius  in  the  sterner  points 
of  his  character,  that  he  was  likely  to  agree  with  those  who  thought  his  re-elec- 
tion dedrable. 

Papirius,  in  his  military  conduct,  justified  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 
He  recovered  Satricum,*^  while  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war  j^^^^^^^^^^af,^,ig,an. 
Tifith  continued  success  in  Apulia.    The  authors  of  the  revolt  of 
Satricum  were  executed ;  the  people  were  disarmed,  and  the  town  secured  by  a 
strong  garrison.    Thus  again  the  sparks  of  a  Latin  insurrection,  the  greatest  of 
all  dangers,  were  put  out  before  they  could  burst  into  a  flame. 

In  the  next  year  the  Samnites"  are  said  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Bomans  for  two  years ;  but  it  may  be  that  this  truce  only  re-  _ 
strained  the  two  parties  from  directly  invading  each  other's  terri-  ^^ 

tones,  while  it  left  them  at  liberty  to  support  their  respective  allies  in  Apulia. 
At  any  rate,  the  war  continued  in  that  country  without  intermission,  but  with  uni- 
form success  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Teanum,  Canusium,  and  Forentum,^ 
submitted  te  Rome,  and  became  her  dependent  allies ;  and  Apulia  was  so  far  re- 
duced that  the  consuls,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  truce,  437-8, 
proceeded  to  carry  the  war  into  Lucania,  and  took  a  place  called  Nerulum.**  But 
no  further  progress  was  made  in  that  quarter. 

During  these  two  years  of  truce  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  consolidating 

their  power  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood.     The  censors,  i* » tT»-i 

L.  Papirius  Crassns  and  C.  Mssnius,  created  two  new  tribes'^  in  "****^ 
the  years  436-7,  the  Ufentine  and  the  Falerian,  and  enrolled  in  some  of  the  old 
tribes  an  accession  of  citizens.  The  R^man  settlers  in  Campania,  who  had  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  there  after  the  L&iin  war,  were  put  under  the  government 
of  a  prsefect,  who  was  yearly  sent  to  Capua  to  administer  justice  amongst  them 
and  amongst  the  Roman  citisens  residing  in  Capua  itself,  according  to  the  Roman 
law;"  and  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  the  colony  of  Antium,  probably  im- 

L  Cornelias  Lentnlns,  who  is  mentioned  by  therefore,  that  the  second  L.  Papirins,  who  was 

livy  and  the  third  is  as  oertainly  T.  Manlius ;  master  or  the  horse  in  this  year,  mnst  have  been 

but  the  two  L.  Papirii,  who  are  named  sncces-  L.  Papirius  Mogillanus ;  tne  same  man  whom 

siyely  as  masters  of  the  horse,  are  veiy  nnoer-  some  annals,  aooording  to  liv^,  made  oonsul 

tola.    Siffoninamaikes  the  latter  of  them  to  have  instead  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  m  the  year  fol- 

been  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  who  was  censor  two  lowing^. 

Tears  afterwards,  and  the  former,  he  thinks,  was  "  Qvj,  IX.  16. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the  consul^  who  **  ^Tf^  IX.  20. 

was  hizDself  afterwards  so  distinguished  m  the  ^  Iii^i  IX.  20. 

third  Samnite  war.    But  the  annals  which  Livy  "  Livy,  IX.  20.    If  this  place  was  the  Nem- 

notioGs  as  having  made  L.  Papirius  Cursor  mas-  Inm  of  the  Itineraries,  the  consuls  must  hava 

Wr  of  the  horse  to  L.  Cornelius,  meant,  an-  penetiated  deeply  into  Lucania ;  for  the  Nera- 

aonbtedly,  L.  Papirius  the  &ther,  and  not  the  lum  of  the  Itineraries  lay  far  to  the  south,  nearly 

■on.   This,  however,  could  not  have  been  the  between  the  Greek  cities  of  Laos  on  one  seai 

meaning  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  for  it  is  plain  and  Sybaris  on  the  other. 

that  they  made  L.  Papinus  consul  in  this  year,  "  Livy,  IX.  20.    Diodorus,  XIX.  10. 

although  the  names  of  the  consuls  do  not  exist  ^  I^vy,  IX.  20,  and  oompu'e  Niebuhr,  VdL 

on  oar  present  fragments,  inasmuch  as  in  the  IIL  889. 

nefrt  year  they  caU  him  "  Coa :  lU."— I  imagine, 
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proving  the  condition  of  the  old  Yolscian  population.  The  importance  of  Antium 
as  a  naval  station  made  it  desirable  to  leave  there  no  seeds  of  disaffection ;  the 
more  so,  if  the  Tarentmes,  as  is  not  improbable,  furnished  the  Samnites  with 
some  naval  assistance  at  this  period,  and  made  occasional  descents  on  the  coast 
of  Latium. 

Whether  there  had  been  any  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  domestic  afEEurs 
niiMt(]«d«tatoorBwa*a  of  the  Campanian  cities  which  excited  jealousy;  or  whether  the 
niadaiDGHBiink.  incrcasing  success  of  Rome  in  the  war  of  Samnium  created  a  gen- 
eral alarm  amongst  her  allies,  lest  they  should  be  left  without  any  power  capable 
of  checking  her  absolute  ascendency,  we  find  at  any  rate  that  about  thb  time  there 
was  a  general  restlessness  amongst  the  Campanians,  and  that  the  Samnites  were  en- 
couraged to  adopt  the  wiser  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory  of  their 
enemies'  allies,  rather  than  abide  the  storm  passively  at  home.  The  Falerian 
tribe,  which  had  been  recentW"  created  at  Rome,  included  that  part  of  Campania 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Falerian  territory ;  the  Roman  settlers  there  would 
certainly  be  enrolled  in  it,  while  it  did  not  comprise  the  inhabitants  of  Gales, 
Fundi,  or  Formiae.  Privileges  granted  to  some  are  a  source  of  discontent  if  de- 
nied to  others ;  and  the  creation  of  a  Roman  tribe  so  near  to  them,  into  which 
they  were  not  admitted,  might  make  the  Campanian  towns  more  impatient  of 
then*  relation  of  mere  alliance.  Thus  Nuceria**  had  revolted  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  other  towns  were  ready,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  follow  its  example. 

But  here  again  the  chronology  and  history  are  both  involved  in  inextricable 

confusion.    Livy^s  account  is  so  imperfect  and  so  unreasonable 

cMiAii  on  thT^Q^  that  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  rely  on  it ;  that  of  Diodorus  is  far 

more  sensible,  yet  it  also  has  omissions  which  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
ply. As  soon  as  the  truce  was  over,  the  Samnites  resolved  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  turned  their  attention  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  had  recovered  and  still  held  Fregellce.  They  attacked  and  stormed  the 
town  of  Plistia,**  an  imknown  place,  but  apparently  situated  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood ;  they  then  prevailed  on  the  Volscian  population  of  Sora  to  mas- 
sacre the  Roman  colonists  who  held  their  town,  and  to  join  the  Samnite  confed- 
eracy. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  while  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
Roman  consuls  were  sitting  idle  at  Rome ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  one  con- 
sular army  was,  as  usual,  in  Apulia,  and  the  other  either  watching  the  Sanmites 
in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  invading  Samnium  from  the  side  of  Campania.  But 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Plistia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  apjtoint  a  dictator ;  and  L.  u£milius,^^  who  was  the  dictator  fixed 
upon,  immediately  begran  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  laid  siege  to  Saticula. 
Whether  this  town  bekmged  to  the  Samnites,  or  was  only  in  alliance  with  them, 
and  was  still  possessed  by  the  old  Opican  population  of  Campania,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  Samnites  made  a  desperate  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  besieging  army  with  considerable  loss,  and  Saticula  was 
obliged  to  surrender.^^ 

"  DiodoroB,  XIX.  65.     Compare  livy,  IX.  stating,  tliat  in  the  following  year,  whioh,  ao- 

88w  41.  cording  to  Uie  Faati,  was  the  year  of  Borne  488, 

"  Diodoms,  XIX.  72.  or  489,  aooording  to  the  common  reckoning,  ana 

*  Fasti  Capitolini^  and  Livr,  IX.  SI.  Bat  4B4  according  to  Niehnhr,  L.  Papirins  Cursor 
Livy  makes  the  appomtment  of  L.  ^Emilias  pre-  and  Q.  Pnblmus  Phiio  were  again  elected  con- 
cede the  flail  of  PfistiA  and  the  revolt  of  Sora.  snls  together;  and  Diodoms  placee  the  battle 
I  have  followed  the  order  of  Diodoms,  who,  of  Lautula  expressly  in  their  consnlship.  Nie- 
without  naming  iEmilins,  places  the  siege  of  bahr's'  latest  oritidsm  (Vol.  II.  p.  627.  2d  edit.) 
8aticulfl,  which  he  conducted,  after  the  other  seems  to  have  reiocted  this  consulsnip  as  an 
two  events.  interpolation ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  livy, 

Saticala  stood  within  the  first  line  of  hills  although  he  certainly  makes  a  year  intervene 

which  rise  immediately  from  the  plain  of  Na-  between  the  consulship  of  Bp.  Nantius  and  M. 

pies,  in  a  small  valley  which  divides  these  first  Popilius,  and  that  of  M.  PcBteUus  and  G.  Sul- 

Bills  from  the  higher  and  bolder  mountains  of  picius,  does  not  give  the  consuls'  names.    He 

Tabumus.  says,  moreover,  wat  they,  like  the  consuls  of 

^  The  Fasti  Capitollnl  and  Diodorus  agree  in  the  preceding  year,  stayed  at  Borne  and  did 
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After  the  fall  of  Saticula  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  if  these  events  reallj 
belong  to  two  distinct  years,  proceeded  on  the  one  hand  to  in-  j^  ^^^  ^  b*. 
vade  Samnium  on  the  side  of  Saticula,  and  on  the  other  to  "»»•  •»!*»*«»>* 
march  as  usual  into  Apulia.  The  army  which  invaded  Samnium  overran  the 
country  in  the  neighhorhod  of  Saticula,  and  then  either  forced  its  way  into 
Apulia,  or  turned  aside  to  the  left  up  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and  from 
thence  crossed  over  by  the  line  of  the  Latin  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and 
advanced  upon  Sora,  in  the  hope  of  punishing  it  for  its  revolt.  A  movement  was 
made,  at  any  rate,  which  left  Campania  open ;  and  the  Sanmites,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, called  out,  it  is  said,'*  their  whole  population  within  the  mihtary  age, 
and  without  withdrawing  their  armies  from  Apulia  and  Sora,  they  burst  down 
into  Campania  with  this  third  army,  which,  though  hastily  raised,  was  strong  in 
its  numbers  and  in  its  determined  courage.  All  Campania  was  at  once  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  Komans  were  obliged  to  name  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  dictator,  and 
to  send  him  out  with  all  speed  with  such  a  force  as  could  be  found  or  raised  iti 
and  near  Eome,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Fabius  advanced  beyond 
Amur,  and  occupied  the  pass  of  Lautuls  between  Anzur  and  Fundi,  already 
noticed  as  a  post  of  importance  on  the  coast  road  from  Rome  to  Campania.  Here 
the  Sanmites  attacked  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  military  reputation, 
they  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  sacrificed  his  life  nobly  in  covering  the  retreat,  but  the  Samnites 
remained  masters  of  the  country,  and  it  is  stated  in  general  terms  that  every 
place  in  the  neighborhood  revolted  to  them,""  and  that  all  through  Campania,  ^^ 
and  even  at  Capua  itself,  the  party  opposed  to  the  Roman  alliance  began  to  ob- 
tain the  ascendency. 

How  the  consuls  effected  their  retreat  from  Apulia  and  from  Samnium  we 
know  not,  nor  how  far  the  Sanmites  either  improved  or  neglected  oi»inMBe«  of  tki* 
their  present  opportunity.  The  Roman  citizens  of  the  new  Fale-  ^'^^ 
rian  tribe  must  have  been  exposed  to. the  greatest  dangers;  for  the  open  coun- 
try of  Campania  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  Roman  settlers 
had  no  strong  towns  of  their  own,  they  must  have  either  taken  shelter  in  the 
several  cities  of  their  allies,  or  have  made  their  escape  within  the  pass  of  Tarra- 
cina  into  the  old  Yolscian  country,  now  the  IJfentme  tribe,  or  even  to  Rome 
itself.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  Campagna  we  hear  of  no  disposition  to 
revolt ;  there  the  timely  gift  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  had  converted  Yolscians 
and  Latins  into  Romans,  and  neither  Privemum  nor  Tusculum  gave  any  cause  for 
suspicion  in  this  emergency.  The  new  consuls  were  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  and 
M.  PcBtelius  Libo ;  the  latter  had  not  till  now  commanded  an  army ;  the  former 
had  indeed  been  already  twice  consul,  ^nd  must  now  have  been  advanced  in 
years ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  had  acquired  any  remarkable  distinction. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  war  in  the  next  campidgn  appears  to  have  been  the 
country  between  Tarracina  and  the  Samnite  frontier ;  and  both  of  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 
the  consuls  were  employed  in  this  quarter.  Their  business  was  tiwo«totowMofCM>- 
to  watch  the  Sanmites,  and  to  protect  the  allies  of  Rome,  but 
they  did  not  for  some  time  venture  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field.  In  spite 
of  all  thdr  endeavors,  however,  Suessa  Aurunca  and  Calatia'*'  either  revolted  or 

nothing,  which  in  a  time  of  saoh  danger  as  thia  aeoond  battle  after  the  defeat  at  Lautule.— 

ywr  must  have  been,  even  aooording  to  hia  own  IX.  28. 

aeoonnt,  ia  an  abeolate  impoasibili^.    Diodo-  ^*  Livy,  IX.  25,  26. 

nu  plAoea  the  revolt  of  Sora,  the  aiege  of  Sati-  ^  Thia  appears,  because  Caiatia  is  mentioned 

ctils,  and  the  battie  of  Laatius,  all  in  the  same  as  retaken  oy  the  Somana  in  the  following 

yoar.  which  aooording  to  him  was  the  year  year:  and  a  Soman  colony  waa  sent  to  Saessa, 

of  the  oonanlahip  of  Fapirina  and  PubliUna.  which,  it  is  aaid,  "  Aanmcorom  fherat."  That 

Amidst  all  this  oonfosion  it  is  impossible  to  de-  a  colony  waa  sent  there  implies  that  the  place 

terminetheorder  of  eventa  with  certainty.  must  have  been  conquered  by  the  Bomsns, 

"  Biodoms,  XIX.  72.  which  could  not  have  happened,  unless  it  had 

^  "Circa  omnia  defecenmt,''  are  the  words  previoualy  revolted  from  them,  or  been  other- 

▼hich  LLvj  pnta  into  the  mouth  of  FaUua,  wise  in  the  enemy'a  power, 
vhen  he  la  urging  lua  aoldiera  to  venture  a 
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were  taken ;  and  Capua  itself,  as  if  judging  that  the  battle  of  Lautulse  was  now 
proved  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  broke  off  its  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
declared  for  the  Samnites.'^^  This  last  misfortune  obliged  the  Romans  to  name 
a  dictator ;  and  C.  Msenius,  who  had  once  before  filled  that  office,  was  now 
again  invested  with  it,  and  was  sent  out  with  a  third  army  to  act  especially 
against  Capua.  An  obscure  report,  barely  noticed  by  Livy,"  has  acquainted  us 
with  the  existence  of  another  danger  which  beset  Rome  at  this  time,  and  which 
must  have  been  more  alarming  than  all  the  rest.  Cabals,  and  even  conspiracies, 
were  formed  amongst  some  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  to  turn  the  perilous  crisis 
of  their  country  to  their  own  personal  advantage.  Who  were  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  these  plots,  or  what  was  their  special  object,  we  know  not ;  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  Appius  Claudius,  who  was 
censor  two  years  afterwards,  was  one  of  them ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
makes  it  probable  that  he  wished  to  make  a  party  amongst  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  by  their  help,  combined  with  the  strength  of  the  more  violent  pa- 
tricians, to  overthrow  the  actual  constitution,  and  restore  the  exclusive  ascend- 
ency of  the  old  burgher  aristocracy.  Disasters  in  war  excite  discontent,  and  dis- 
content readily  attacks  the  existing  order  of  things,  however  unconnected  it  may 
be  with  the  immediate  evil ;  and  in  this  manner  the  defeat  of  Lautulse  might  ho 
made  instrumental  to  a  patrician  revolution. 

But  the  domestic  and  foreign  danger  was  alike  dispelled  by  the  military  suc- 
^  cess  of  the  consuls.     While  an  aristocratical  conspiracy  at  Rome 

wtmytd  to  th«  Ro.  was  threatenmg  the  most  extreme  evils,  a  similar  conspiracy  m 
"*^  the  Ausonian  cities  of  Ausona,  Mintumse,  and  Vescia,  occurred 

most  critically  to  revive  the  cause  of  Rome  in  the  neighborhood  of  Campania. 
Twelve  of  the  young  nobility'*  of  those  towns,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the 
ascendency  of  their  political  adversaries  through  Samnite  assistance,  offered  to 
the  Roman  consuls  to  betray  their  respective  countries  into  their  hands.  By 
their  means  Roman  soldiers  were  put  in  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  three 
cities,  and  the  mdss  of  the  people  in  each  were  put  to  the  sword.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mans gained  three  places  of  considerable  importance  from  their  position  ;  and  the 
bloody  execution  done  upon  the  inhabitants  would  spread  the  impression  among 
the  neighboring  states,  that  to  revolt  from  Rome  might  even  yet  be  attended 
with  danger. 

Still  the  Samnite  force  was  yet  unbroken,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  effect 
.  ^    produced  by  their  victory  at  Lautulce,  the  Samnite  armies  were 

Ortst  victory  w    ths    *   ...  .  ^        «  «•        •  xm  i  t  «  i»  i 

Rpmaiitataimm.  Sob-  stiU  actms:  ou  the  offeiisive.     Where  the  creat  battle  was  fought 

which  effectually  turned  the  tide,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain. 
Livy  places"  the  scene  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Naples,  where  the  road  from 
Capua  to  BeneveMum  first  ascends  the  hills  of  Samdium,  apparently  not  far  from 
the  p'iss  of  Madaaloni.  Diodorus  fixes  it  at  a  place  which  he  calls  Cinna,*'  a 
name  wholly  unknown,  nor  will  his  account  enable  us  so  much  as  to  guess  its 
situation.  But  whatever  was  the  scene  of  the  action,  the  victory  of  the  Romans 
was  complete,  and  the  threatening  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Lautulae  were 
entirely  prevented.  The  news  of  the  battle  instantly  struck  terror  into  the  Cam- 
panians,  and  they  at  once**  made  their  submission  to  the  dictator,  and  agreed  to 
give  up  to  him  the  principal  instigators  of  their  revolt.  Amongst  these  are  par- 
ticularly named  two  men  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Capua,  Ovius  and 
Novius  Calavius.  They,  like  Yibius  Yirrius  and  his  associates  in  the  war  of  Han- 
nibal, chose  to  perish  by  their  own  hands,  rather  than  by  the  axe  of  the  dicta- 
tor's lictors,  and  the  principal  offenders  having  thus  atoned  for  their  revolt,  the 
ttate  of  Capua  was  pardoned,  and  readmitted  to  its  former  alliance  with  Rome. 

*•  Diodorus.  XIX.  76.  '^  livy,  IX.  25. 

^  IX.  26.    "  Neo  Capua  ipsa  crimine  caruit :  "  Livy,  IX.  27. 

quin  Bomam  quoque  et  ad  principum  quosdom  "  Livy,  XIX.  76. 

mquirendos  ventum  est.^*  "'  Diodorus,  XIX.  76. 
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The  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Samnite  wu*  was  so  essentially  anequal 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  pressed  far  more  seyerely  on  the  one  than  ^^ 


on  the  other.  Accordingly,  after  the  defeat  which  rendered  their  tiu  rooikm.  coioDi«a 
Tictory  at  Lautulse  fruitless,  the  Samnites  were  again  reduced  to  SM^tonumia,  tM 
the  defensive,  and  saw  the  towns  which  they  had  won  successively  "^ 
wrested  from  them.  In  the  next  two  years"  Fregellae,  one  of  the  ori^nal  causes 
of  the  war,  Sora,"  which  had  revolted  just  before  the  battle  of  Lautulae,  and  Atina,"* 
another  Yolscian  city  situated  among  the  mountains  which  look  down  on  the 
valley  of  the  Melfa,  one  of  the  early  feeders  of  the  Liris,  were  all  taken  by  the 
Romans ;  while  in  Campania  and  its  neighborhood  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  Suessa  Aurunca,  of  Nola,  and  Calatia  ;**  and  in  Apulia  they  finally  obtained 
possession  of  Luceria."  They  resolved,  too,  to  secure  these  conquests  by  per- 
manent occupation;  and  thus  2500"  colonists  were  sent  to  Luceria;  another 
colony  was  planted  at  Suessa  Aurunca ;  a  third  in  the  island  of  Pontia ;"  and 
two  more,  to  consist  of  2000  colonists  each,  were  ordered  to  be  founded  at  In- 
teramna  on  the  Liris,  and  at  Casinum  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Liris. 

These  three  last  colonies  were  settled  on  ground  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Volscians :  Interamna  and  Casinum  were  an  advance  of  the  Roman  frontier 
&n  the  upper  road  into  Campania ;  but  Pontia  must  have  been  colonized  with  a 
different  object.  Two  years  afterwards  we  find  that  two  commissioners^  for 
naval  afihirs  were  for  the  first  time  created  by  the  Romans ;  and  this  appoint- 
ment»  coupled  with  the  occupation  of  Pontia,  make  it  probable  that  during  the 
war  with  Samnium  the  Roman  coasts  were  exposed  to  qontinual  plundering  de- 
scents, and  the  Roman  merchant-vessels  often  intercepted  on  their  voyages. 
Whether  this  annoyance  proceeded  from  the  Lucanians,  or  whether  the  Taren- 
tines  had  really  lent  to  the  Samnites  the  aid  of  their  maritime  power  in  this  long 
struggle,  are  amongst  the  many  points  in  the  history  of  these  events  of  which  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ignorant. 

The  Samnite  war  lasted  eight  years  longer ;  nor  was  even  this  latter  period  of 
the  contest  unchequered  by  some  changes  of  fortune ;  still  Rome  soperiontyof  tii*  ro. 
was  3ontmually  becoming  more  powerfid,  and  the  various  attempts  JJTuw'SIlLjriSS^ 
made  by  several  of  the  Italian  nations  to  check  her  growing  su-  ^^^ 
premacy  served  only  to  set  in  a  clearer  light  the  greatness  of  her  resources. 
Etruria,  which  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years,  now,  as  if  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  the  Samnites,  exerted  her  whole  strength  against  Rome,  but 
in  vain.  The  Umbrians,  a  people  whose  name  we  have  scarcely  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  mention,  attacked  the  Romans  in  entire  ignorance  of  their  own  and 
their  enemy's  power,  and  were  defeated  and  struck  down  in  an  instant.  The 
Hemicans,  so  long  united  with  Rome  in  a  close  alliance,  revolted  only  to  be- 
come more  completely  subjected ;  the  hardy  nations  of  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 
and  Marrucinians,  after  having  from  jealousy  stood  aloof  hitherto  from  their  Sam- 
oite  kinsmen,  now  at  last  endeavored  to  aid  them  when  it  was  too  late,  and  did 
bat  involve  themselves  in  their  humiliation.  .  Northwards,  and  southwards,  in 
the  central  Apennines,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Roman  power  was 
alike  irresistible,  and  Rome  towered  above  the  nations  who  were  jointly  or  sev- 
erally assailing  her,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  when  beset  by 
a  multitude  of  common  men. 

To  those  who  estimate  the  power  of  a  nation  by  its  geographical  extent,  this 

■  livy,  IX.  £8.  Diodoms,  XIX.  101.  rather  of  rocks,  in  the  largest  of  which,  now 
"  livj,  IX.  24.  Ponza,  the  Boman  colony  was  founded.  Ponza 
"*  livy,  IX.  28.  has  a  ffood  harbor,  and  was  taken  possession 
•  livy,  IX.  28.  Diodorus,  XIX.  101.  of  by  the  British  in  1818.  It  is  volcanic,  and  is 
"  Biodoras,  XIX.  72.    Livy,  IX.  26.  about  14  Neapolitan  miles  in  circumference 

■  Livy,  IX.  26.  (nearly  17*  British),  and  exhibits  several  ro- 
"  livy,  IX.  28.  Diodorus,  XIX.  101-105.    mains  of  ancient  buildings.    See  Giustiniani, 

^lebuhr  observes,  that  the  plural  form,  "  Pon-    Diaonario  del  Eegno  di  Napoli,  in  Ponza. 
tise,'*  belongs  only  to  the  group  of  islands,  or       "  Livy,  IX.  80. 
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ifiniiati;tiie  gnakn  constaiit  supeiioritj  of  Rome  may  appear  extraordinary:  for  un- 
^^tkm'of  RoD»  jjd  doubtedly  the  portions  of  Italy  possessed  by  the  Etruscans,  Um- 
Sf  ^ty^'of^to'^i^J!!!!  brians,  and  Samnites,  were  many  times  larger  than  the  territory 
'^^  of  Rome  and  her  allies.     But  their  superiority  in  population  was 

by  no  means  equally  great ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  either  Etruria  or  Samnium  were 
peopled  as  densely  as  Latium  and  Campania.  Livy  does  not  give  the  returns  of 
the  several  census  taken  at  this  period,  but  he  states  generally,  that  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  averaged  about  250,000  f^  to  which  the  Latin  and  Campanian 
allies  are  to  be  added.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  population  of  Sam- 
nium or  Etruria  at  thb  time ;  but  if  we  may  at  all  be  guided  by  the  famous 
return  of  the  military  force  of  the  several  nations  of  Italy  in  the  great  Gaulish 
war  of  529,''  we  may  conclude  that  it  fell  far  short  of  that  of  the  Romans  and  their 
confederates.  To  this  must  be  added  the  still  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of 
Rome,  of  a  central  position,  a  unity  of  counsels,  and  a  national  spirit,  as  sys- 
tematic as  it  was  resolute.  A  single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a 
coalition ;  and  still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up  not  of  single  states, 
but  of  federal  leagues ;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league ;  which  must  each  be 
feeble,  because  each  taken  separately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in  populatioifL 
The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Hungarian 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  never,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with  France. 

The  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  Etruscan  war  at  this  period  was  determined, 
^  no  doubt,  by  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years'  peace  which  had 
nranui^iiMEi^  been  concluded  with  the  Tarquinians  in  the  year  404.  As  usual, 
^^i^  «i'u»  when  the  term  of  peace  was  drawing  to  a  close,  there  would  be 
of  c.  jii]iiiiiiin''sam-  somc  ncgotiatiou  between  the  two  countries,**  to  ascertain  whether 
"™**  the  treaty  would  be  renewed,  or  whether  Its  close  was  to  be  fol- 

lowed by  immediate  war ;  and  this  explains  Livy's  statement,*'  that  in  the  consul- 
ship of  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius  there  arose  rumors  of  hostilities  with  Etruria ; 
and  that  great  preparations  were  made  by  both  nations,  although  no  actual  attack 
was  begun  by  either  till  the  year  following.  But  if  we  may  trust  the  Roman 
accounts,**  not  Tarquinii  only,  but  all  the  Etruscan  cities  except  Arretium  took 
part  in  the  renewed  quarrel.  This  probably  was  owing  to  a  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  cessation  of  the  Gaulish  inroads  into 
northern  Etruria  on  the  other,  so  that  Clusium  and  Perusia  and  Cortona  were  no 
longer  prevented  by  a  nearer  danger,  as  in  the  last  war  with  Yeii,  from  giving 

A  u  0  4S8.B.O  ni  ^^^^  ^^  ^  *^®  cities  on  the  southern  frontier.    Accordingly  a 

'    '  great  Etruscan  army  laid  siege  to  Satrium,**  which  was  still,  as  it 

had  been  nearly  eighty  years  before,  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  do- 

"*  Livy,  IX.  19.    "Censebantar  ejas  flBtatda  mat  GanliBli  war,  were  more  numerona  than 

lustris  dnoena  quinqaag^na  millia  capitnm."  the  EtamscanB,  Umbrians,  Samnites,  and  La- 

*'  The  retOTQ  of  free  citizens  within  the  mill-  caniana,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

tary  age,  gave  for  the  Samnites,  Lncanians,  And  although,  in  the  course  of  the  eighty  oi 

Marsians,  Marmcinianfi,  Frentanians,  and  Yes-  ninety  years  which  elapsed  between  the  second 

tinians,  the  number  of  120,000  foot  soldiers,  Samnite  war  and  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  pop- 

and  14,000  horse.    Polybius,  II.  24.    The  Um-  ulation  of  Etruria  and  Samnium  may  be  sup- 

brions  were  20,000 ;   the  £truscans  and  Sa-  posed  to  have  decreased,  while  that  of  Rome 

bines  together  (the  number  of-  l^e  Etruscans  undoubtedly  had  increased  by  the  aocession  ol 

separate^  is  not  given}  were  60,000  foot  and  the  Hemicans,  .£qaians,  andalaige  partof  the 

4000  horse.    Here  we  nave  a  total  of  190,000  Sabines,  to  the  rolls  of  Roman  dtizens,  yet  atill, 

foot  and  18,000  horse.    But  the  same  return  with  every  possible  allowance  that  can  be  made, 

reckons  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  we  must  believe  that  the  Romans  and  their 

at  880,000  foot  and  28,000  horse,  besides  the  allies  in  the  second  Samnite  war  considerably 

forces  actually  at  that  time  in  the  field,  which  surpassed  their  enemies  even  in  mere  nam- 

amounted  to  50,000  Romans  and  Campanians  bers. 

more,  and  probably  too  at  least  20,000  Latins,  "*  See  of  this  history,  chap.  xvi.  note  49,  and 

with  not  more  than  40,000  of  the  Samnites,  Lu-  chap,  zviii.  p.  147. 

canians,  &o.,  on  the  very  highest  calculation,  ^  IX.  29. 

and  probably  much  less.    Thus  the  Romans,  **  Livy,  IX.  82. 

Latins,  and  Campanians,  at  the  time  of  the  "  Livy,  XX.  82. 
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minion  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Q.  ^milius  Barbula,  one  of  the  consuls,  marched 
with  a  single  consular  army  to  protect  the  Sutnans,  and  a  battle  was  fought  with 
no  decisive  result ;  but  it  was  most  obstinately  contested,  and  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  immense.  The  Etruscans,  however,  continued  to  besiege  Sutrium,  and 
they  apparently  constructed  lines  aroimd  it,  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  Yeii,  in 
which  uiey  proposed  to  keep  a  part  of  their  anny  through  the  winter,  that  the 
blockade  might  not  be  interrupted.  Meantime  the  campaign  of  this  year  in 
Samnium  had  been  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Romans,  although  the  details  are 
utterly  uncertain ;  for,  if  we  compare  Livy's  account  with  that  of  Diodorus,  no 
one  would  suspect  that  both  writers  were  aescribing  the  events  of  the  same  war 
and  the  same  period.  According  to  livy,**  the  scene  of  action  lay  in  Samnium, 
and  one  consular  army  only,  that  of  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  was  engaged.  By  this 
army,  Bovianum,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Matese,  is  said  to  have  been  taken ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Samnites  had 
nearly  surprised  the  consul  by  an  ambuscade,  the  practised  valor  of  the  soldiers 
repelled  the  danger,  and  even  obtamed  a  complete  victory.  According  to  Di- 
odorus,** both  consuls  were  employed,  and  the  seat  of  war  was  Apulia.  Here 
the  Romans,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  two  days,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
from  that  time  forwards  they  remained  masters  of  the  field,  overran  the  open 
country  without  opposition,  and  took  by  storm  or  by  the  terror  of  their  arms 
several  of  the  enemy's  cities.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions, 
we  must  suppose  that  Diodorus  describes  the  winter  campaign,  and  Livy  that  of 
the  summer  following :  that  both  consuls,  after  entering  upon  their  office  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  were  employed  in  Apulia  during  the  winter,  which,  as  Nie- 
buhr  has  observed,  is  the  best  season  for  military  operations  in  that  country ; 
that  in  the  sunmier  of  the  following  year  the  Etruscan  war  broke  out,  and  that 
then  Q.  ^milius  was  sent  to  relieve  Sutrium,  while  C.  Junius  canned  on  the  war 
in  the  centre  of  Sanmium.  The  siege  of  Bovianum,  where  the  climate  is  so  cold, 
that  the  snow  must  render  military  operations  impracticable  till  very  late  in  the 
spring,  and  the  ambuscade  formed  by  the  Sanmites  to  surprise  the  Romans  while 
pursuing  the  cattle  into  the  high  mountain  pastures,  clearly  imply  a  summer 
campaign.  And  when  0.  Junius  marched  home  with  his  army  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  on  the  5th  of  August,  he  probably  found  his  colleague  still  engaged 
with  the  Etruscans  on  the  side  of  Sutrium. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  new  year ;  the  same 
person  who,  when  master  of  the  horse  fourteen  years  before,  had  ^^  ^  ^  444.  cmb- 
so  nearly  forfeited  his  life  for  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  v^  *^ia%t>^S^ 
dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor.  As  the  Fabian  house  was  both  "^ 
powerful  and  popular,  he  was  a  favorite  hero  in  the  stories  of  these  timea ;  and 
his  exploits  in  this  campaign  have  been  disguised  by  such  exaggerations  that  it. 
is  difficidt  to  appreciate  his  real  merit  justly.  We  can  hardly  beheve  that  he  de- 
feated the  whole  united  force  of  the  Etruscan  nation  in  a  great  battle  under  the* 
walls  of  Perusia,  with  such  slaughter  that  sixty  thousand  Etruscans  were  killed 
or  taken ;  nor  were  the  Ciminian  mountains  so  impassable  a  barrier  as  to  justify 
the  statement,  that,  before  the  daring  expedition  of  Fabius  they  had  not  even 
been  crossed  by  any  Roman  traders,  and  that  the  country  beyond  was  aa  unknown 
as  the  wilds  of  Germany  before  the  conquests  of  Drusus.  Yet  the  campaign  of 
Fabius  was,  doubtless,  in  a  very  high  degree,  able,  enterprising,  and  successful^ 
and  the  triumph  which  he  obtained  in  the  following  year  for  his  victories  over 
the  Btruscans  was  assuredly  well  deserved. 

According  to  Diodorus,**  both  the  consuls,  R.  Fabius  and  his  colleague,  C.  Mar- 
cius  Rutulus,  marched  together  to  relieve  Sutrium ;  and  it  was  by  „     ^     ^ 
their  joint  force  that  the  Etruscan  besieging  army,  which  had  ven-  gy^fajo  th«  iwwrt  o* 
tnred  to  attack  them,  was  beaten  and  oohged  to  tkke  refuge  within      *~'°'^ 

"  IX.  81.  •»  XIX.  26.  **  XX.  M. 
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its  lines.  But  the  employment  of  both  the  consular  annies  in  Etnuia  was  not 
unobserved  by  the  indefatigable  Samnites.  They  poured  down  into  Apidiay  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  allies  of  Rome  in  that  country  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition.  This  obliged  the  Romans  to  recall  C.  Marcius  from  Sutrium. 
and  to  send  him  with  his  army  against  the  Samnites.  Fabius  was  thus  left  alone, 
and  the  Etruscan  lines  before  Sutrium  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  suc- 
cess. But  it  struck  him  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion  of  central  Etnuia  might 
oblige  the  enemy  to  recall  their  army  from  Sutriiun,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  enrich  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  a  wealthy  and  untouched  country. 
It  was  thus  that  Hannibal  hoped  to  relieve  Capua  by  his  unexpected  march  upon 
Rome ;  and  the  same  policy  led  Scipio  into  Africa,  as  the  surest  method  of 
obliging  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy.  Fabius  sent  to  Rome  to  acquaint  the  senate 
with  his  purpose,  that  an  army  of  reserve**  might  be  raised  to  cover  the  Roman 
territory  during  his  absence :  he  had  also  previously  sent  his  brother^**  across  the 
Ciminian  mountains  to  collect  information,  and  to  petsuade,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  Umbrian  states  to  ally  themselves  with  Rome.  His  brother  could  speak  the 
Etruscan  language,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  accompanied  only  by  a 
single  slave  wno  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  a  child,  and  also  was  acquainted 
with  Etruscan,  he  penetrated  through  Etnuia  as  far  as  Camerte  or  Camerinum  in 
Umbria,  a  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  modem  road 
from  Foligno  to  Ancona.  The  Catnerdans  received  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  desired  him  to  assure  the  consul,  that  if  he  came  into  their  neigh- 
borhood their  entire  force  should  join  his  army,  and  that  they  would  supply  him 
with  provisions  during  a  whole  month.  With  this  encouraging  message  the  Ro- 
man officer  returned  to  his  brother,  and  Q.  Fabius  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  his  plan  into  execution,  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  if  he  delayed  he  might 
receive  a  peremptory  order  from  the  senate  not  to  risk  his  army  in  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise. 

The  Cmiinian  hills,  for  we  should  scarcely  call  them  mountains,  axe  the  ridge  which 
The  aminiaa  utb.  ^^^^^^^  *^®  vallcy  of  thc  Tibcr  from  the  basin  oi  the  lake  of  ^olsena, 
l^Sn^lSwSSxl  *°^  ^^^^  ^^®  vaUey  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  down  to 
gjjri«.  HkTktariM  the  sea.    Where  the  road  from  Viterbo  to  Rome  crosses  them 

they  are  still  covered  with  copse- wood,  and  the  small  crater  of  the 
lake  of  Yico,  which  lies  high  up  in  their  bosom,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
the  old  forest.  In  the  fifUi  century  of  Rome  the  woods  were  far  more  extensive ; 
and  the  hills,  having  now  become  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Etrus- 
can nations,  were,  perhaps,  studiously  kept  in  their  wild  state  in  order  to  prevent 
collisions  between  the  borderers  of  both  frontiers.  They  are  a  remarkable  point, 
because,  as  they  run  up  to  a  crest,  with  no  extent  of  table-land  on  their  summits, 
they  command  a  wide  view  on  either  side,  reaching  far  away  to  the  southeast 
over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  even  to  the  Alban  hills,  whilst  on  the  north  and  west 
they  look  down  on  the  plam  of  Viterbo ;  and  the  lake  of  Bolsena  is  distinctly 
visible,  shut  in  at  the  farthest  distance  by  the  wild  mountains  of  RadicofanL 

"  That  6uch  an  army  was  raiaed,  appears  from  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  Todi  and  Ame- 
Livy,  IX.  89 ;  and  Niebuhr  well  observes,  that  lia,  is  proved  decisively,  if,  indeed,  it  ooold  ever 
the  mission  of  five  senators,  accompanied  by  have  been  reasonably  doubted,  by  an  inscrip- 
twoof  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  wno  arrived  ti.on  found  at  Camerino,  in  which  the  Camer- 
in  the  cam^  before  Sutrium  too  late  to  step  the  tians  express  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor 
expedition  mto  Etruria  (Livy,  IX.  86),  seems  to  Severus,  for  having  confirmed  to  them  ^*  the 
imply  that  some  earlier  communications  had  equal  rights  of  their  treaty."  "  jure  lequo  foede- 
passed  upon  the  subject,  and  that  Fabius  hav-  ris  sibi  oonfirmato :"  an  allusion  to  their  well- 
ing ghown  a  disposition  to  disobey  the  prohibi-  known  fcsdus  aequum,  concluded  at  this  very 
tion  of  the  senate,  the  two  tribunes  were  sent  to  time  of  the  first  Koman  invasion  of  Etruria,  and 
arrest  him,  which  they  alone,  hj  virtue  of  their  which  existed  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth, 
inviolable  character,  could  do  with  safety.  and  nominally,  at  least,  as  the  inscription  above 

""  Livy,  IX.  86.    That  the  Comertians,  who  quoted  shows,  to  the  third  century  of  the  Ghris- 

oonduded  the  treaty  with  the  Bomans  on  this  tian  era.    It  was  in  the  territory  of  Camerinum 

occasion,  were  the  people  of  Camerinum,  the  also  that  L.  Scipio  was  defeated  by  the  Gaula 

modern  Camerino,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Cramer  sup-  and  Samnites  in  the  third  Samnite  war.    The 

poses,  of  the  obscure  place  of  Camerata,  on  the  above  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli,  No.  »20. 
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Fabius,  having  sent  on  His  baggage  and  infantry  during  the  nighty  followed  him- 
self with  his  cavalry  about  the  middle  of  the  day  following ;  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  whole  army  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Ciminian  ridge,  and  poured 
down  into  the  pldns  beyond.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  chiefs'^*  assembled  their 
peasantry,  and  attempted  to  stop  the  plunder  of  their  lands ;  but  they  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss ;  and  the  mvaders  overran  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
carried  off  cattle  and  prisoners  in  great  numbers.  How  far  they  penetrated  into 
Etniria  is  uncertain.  According  to  Livy  it  was  a  mere  plundering  inroad,  and 
could  not  have  extended  beyond  the  territory  of  Vulsinii ;  but,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,*"  the  Roman  army  advanced  mto  the  very  heart  of  Etruria,  fought  a  great 
battle,  and  won  a  decided  victory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Penisia ;  insomuch  that 
the  siege  of  Sutrium  was  raised,  and  three  of  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan  cities, 
Perusia,  Arretium,  and  Cortona,  sued  for  peace,  and  concluded  a  truce  for  thirty 
years.  Livy**  represents  the  decisive  victory  as  havmg  been  won  near  Sutrium 
after  the  return  of  the  Bomans  from  their  expedition ;  an  immense  army  of  Etrus- 
cans, joined  by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  states  of  Umbria,  hastened  to  pursue 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  invaders,  but  did  not  overtake  them  within  the  Etrus- 
can  territory,  and  thus  followed  them  to  their  old  position  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sutrium.  Both  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  victory  as  signal,  and  in  stating 
that  it  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  was  raging  with  no  less  fury  in  Samnium.  C.  Marcius, 
after  having  been  recalled  from  Sutrium,  had  marched  with  his  tu^,inm.TK.p^^ 
anny  into  Apulia,*^  and  there  at  first  relieved  the  allies  of  Rome  K<riJ?*c!l;oHJ  ii 
from  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnites  p^**i**«»*^' 
had  no  intention  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive ;  they  were  eager  to  crush  the 
army  of  Marcius,  while  Fabius  was  engaged  in  Etruria ;  and  they  attacked  him 
with  such  vigor*"  that  the  Roman  annals  themselves  acknowledge  that  the  issue 
of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  unfavorable,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  several  superior  officers,  and  especially  as  the  consul  himself  was  wounded. 
The  truth  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Romans  were,  in  fact,  defeated.  When 
the  news  of  this  battle  reached  Rome,  the  senate  resolved  immediately  that  L. 
Papirius  Cursor  should  be  again  appointed  dictator ;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  the  consuls  should  name  him,  and  as  nothing  ceiiain  was  known  of  the 
fate  of  C.  Marcius,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Fabius  in  Etrupa,  to  request  that  he 
would  perform  this  office.  Fabius  and  Papirius  were  personal  enemies :  the  con- 
sul had  not  forgotten  how  nearly  he  had  once  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Papirius'  inex- 
orable temper ;  and  political  difference  had  since,  perhaps,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  personal  quarrel.  The  deputation  sent  to  Fabius  consisted,  therefore,  of 
senators***  of  consular  rank,  whose  private  influence  with  him  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  aid  the  expressed  wish  of  the  senate,  and  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  feelings.  He  heard  the  senate's  decree  read,  and  listened  to  the 
arguments  with  which  the  deputies  urged  him  to  obey  it ;  but  he  gave  them  no 
answer,  either  by  look  or  word,  and  retired  abruptly  from  the  interview.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night,  however,  according  to  the  usual  form,  he  pronounced  the 
nomination  of  Papirius ;  but  when  the  deputies  ventured  to  thank  him  for  his 
noble  conquest  over  his  feelings,  he  again  heard  them  in  silence,  and  finally  dis- 
missed them  without  any  answer. 

The  dictator  found  an  army  at  once  disposable  in  the  troops  which  had  been 
raised  to  cover  Rome  when  Fabius  began  hb  march  across  the  Hb  gr»at  victory  aa^ 
Ciminian  hills.     With  this  force  he  marched  into  Samnium ;  there  n^^^-«^^ 

"*  The  character  of  the  Etruscan  government  and  Poland,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  national  wt 

is  well  ^ven  in  Livy's  short  statement,  '*  ta-  mies. 
multaarue  agrestiam  Etrascomm  oohortes  re-       '"'  ^i^?  ^X-  ^* 
pente  a  principibas  regionis  ejus  concitat«,"       "•  IX.  87. 
IX.  86.     These  "  principes"  were  the  Luco-       "*  Diodoms,  XX.  85. 
menes  or  nobles  of  Etmna,  and  the  "  agrestlum       "*  livy,  IX.  88. 
oohortes*'  were  their  serfs,  who,  as  in  Bussla       ^  Livy,  IX.  88. 
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he  was  joined  hj  the  wreck  of  the  consul's  army,  and  by  the  contingent  of  the 
Campanian  allies  of  Rome ;  but  he  did  not  immediately  yenture  upon  a  battle. 
Again  all  the  previous  moyements  of  both  armies  are  imknown,  nor  is  even  the 
scene  of  the  battle  mentioned,  but  we  are  told'^  that  after  a  short  time  a  general 
action  took  place,  in  which  the  dictator  Papirius,  his  master  of  the  horsev  O. 
Junius  Bubulcus,  and  his  two  lieutenants,  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius,  both  men 
of  consular  rank,  all  alike  distinguished  themselves ;  and  which  ended  in  a  com- 
plete victory  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Papirius  triumphed  on  the  16th  of 
October  ;^^  and  his  triimiph  was  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  the  captured 
arms  which  were  carried  m  the  procession.  There  were  a  number  of  gilded  and 
silvered  shields'^  which  had  been  borne  by  two  different  bands  of  ounnites  in 
the  late  battle ;  the  silvered  shields  had  belonged  to  a  band,  each  man  of  which 
had  been  pledged  by  solemn  oaths,  accompanied  by  a  ceremonial  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  appalling  character,  to  return  victorious  or  to  die.  As  sacred 
soldiers,  these  men  had  worn  in  the  field  coats  of  white  linen,  and  silvered  arms ; 
and  had  their  station  on  the  right  wing,  which  was  the  post  of  honor.  The  band 
with  gilded  shields  had  worn  coats  of  various  colors,  like  a  plaid ;  and  both  bands 
had  plumes  of  an  imposing  height  waving  on  their  helmets.  All  these  particu- 
lars of  the  Sanmite  arms  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at  the  triumph  of 
Papirius ;  which  proves  that  on  no  former  occasion  had  the  Samnites  sustained 
so  great  a  defeat,  or  had  attached  such  great  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, as  to  adopt  the  unwonted  expedient  of  a  sacred  or  devoted  band.  It  is  added 
that  these  sa,j  shields  were  divided  out  amongst  the  several  silversmiths  in  the 
Forum,"^  that  they  might  hang  them  up  to  decorate  their  shops  on  those  great 
festivals  when  the  Forum  was  dressed  up  as  a  part  of  the  pageant. 

The  chronology  is  here  again  involved  in  confusion.  According  to  the  Fasti 
coBft«oMac*b  bibe  Capitoliui,  L.  Papirius  held  his  dictatorship  for  a  whole  year,  dur- 
ckK»»iqgr.^sittaiii!  ing  which  there  were  no  consuls ;  and  Q.  Fabius  commanded  in 

Etruria  as  proconsul,  and  triumphed  in  that  office  on  the  Idth  of 
November.  To  this  version  of  the  story  belongs,  apparently,  the  accoimt  of  a 
second  Etruscan  campaign  of  Q.  Fabius,  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  him  over 
the  Umbrians,  and  of  a  second  gained  over  the  Etruscans  at  the  lake  of  Yadi- 
mon ;  then  of  the  revolt  and  subsequent  submission  of  Perusia,  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  strong  city  by  a  Roman  garrison,  and  of  embassies  sent  from  the 
other  cities  of  Etruria  to  sue  for  peace.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  room 
for  all  these  great  achievements  m  the  single  year  of  Fabius'  consulship ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  second  Etruscan  campaign  is  unknown  to  Diodorus,  and  both 
he  and  Livy  agree  in  making  the  second  considship  of  Q.  Fabius  follow  imme* 
diately  after  his  first,  without  any  such  interval  as  that  mentioned  in  the  FastL 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  UtUe  lake  of  Yadimon  should  have  been  the  scene 
of  two  victories  over  the  Etruscans,  within  a  period  of  about  tlurty  years ;  and 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  first  of  these  battles  has  not  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Yet  the  Etruscans  must  have  been  signally  humbled  by  ^bius ; 
for,  in  the  next  year,  when  P.  Decius  invaded  Etruria,  he  met  with  lit^e  opposi- 
tion ;  the  people  of  Tarquinii  obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years,'"  and  the  other 
Etruscan  cities  were  glad  to  obtain  a  truce  for  a  smgle  year ;  and  even  thh  they 

^  lAvj,  IX.  40.  towns  of  Italy  at  tiblB  day.    The  Bhields  were 
^  Fasti  CapitoUm.  hong  up  on  the  ontalde  front  of  the  aqnare 
""  livy,  IX.  40.  pien*  or  pile,  looking  towards  the  Fonim.  The 
'^  These  shops  of  the  silversmiths  lined  the  ontchers' shops,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  de- 
Via  Sacra,  which,  on  its  coarse  from  the  Telia  oemvirs,  had  occupied  this  side  of  the  Fomm, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  ran  along  the  north-  had  lately  disappMi^d  with  the  growing  mag- 
em  side  of  the  Foram.    They  were  like  cells,  niflcence  of  the  city,  and  had  been  ancceed^ 
open  in  front,  built  of  peperino,  and  with  a  row  by  the  shops  of  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths, 
of  square  massy  siwports,  or  piers,  in  front  of  See  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Bom,  Vol.  IIL  Sd 
them,  supporting  the  first  story  or  the  houses  part,  p.  25. 

above ;  exactly  like  the  covered  passages  in  ^  livy,  IX.  41.    Diodoms,  XX.  44. 
which  the  shops  are  ranged  in  so  many  of  the 
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purchased  at  the  price  of  giving  a  year's  pay  to  the  consul's  army,  and  two  coats 
to  each  soldier. 

Q.  Fabius,  who  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the  third  lime  as  the  colleague  of 
P«  Decitts,  had  this  year  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Samnium.  But 
the  Samnites  were  so  weakened,  that  their  speedy  subjugation  ih^Roamo*.  shmxwt 
seemed  inevitable ;  and  this,  we  may  suppose,  filled  the  nei^bor- 
ing  nations  with  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  Samnium  should  fall,  and  in- 
duced not  only  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians*'*  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites, 
but  even  shook  the  long-tried  friendship  of  the  Hemicans  with  Rome,  and  aroused 
the  Sallentines,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  to  look  on  the  Samnite  cause 
as  their  own.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  unin- 
temipted.  Nuceiia  Alfatema,  in  Campania,  which  had  revolted  seven  years  be- 
fore, was  now  recovered,  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  defeated,  and  Fabius 
was  enabled  to  leave  his  province  without  danger,  and  to  hasten  into  Umbria ;"' 
the  Umbrians,  it  is  said,  having  raised  so  formidable  an  army  as  to  threaten  to  march 
straight  upon  Rome,  and  P.  Decius  having  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  from 
Etruria,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  capital.  Here,  again,  we  cannot 
but  suspect  some  exaggeration ;  for  Fabius  is  said  to  have  won  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Umbrians,  and  the  Umbrian  towns  immediately  submitted.  This  may 
be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Ocriculum  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  that  Fabius  obtained  no  triumph  either  for  his  victory  over  the 
Umbrians,  or  for  those  which  he  is  said  to  have  won  in  Samnium.  Yet  his  com- 
mand in  Samnium  was  continued  to  him  for  another  year,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul :  the  new  consuls  were  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Volumnius. 

As  the  Etruscan  war  wad  now  over,  and  Q.  Fabius  continued  to  command  the 
army  in  Samnium,  only  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year  was  re-  w«r  witk  th*  saiin. 
quiied  to  take  the  field.  This  was  L.  Volumnius,  and  he  was  sentr  ^^'^ 
against  the  Sallentines,"^  an  Apulian  or  lapygian  people,  who  dwelt,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  extreme  heel  of  Italy,  and  who  were  now  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
under  pretence,  we  may  suppose,  of  their  having  annoyed  some  of  the  Apulian 
allies  d  Rome.  But  Volumnius  did  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  although,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  he  gained  some  victories,  took  several  towns,  and  made  himself  very 
popular  with  his  soldiers  by  his  liberality  in  the  disposid  of  the  plunder.  The 
Fasti  Capitolini,  however,  show  that  he  obtained  no  triumph ;  and  one  of  the 
annalists,  Piso,"'  omitted  his  consulship  altogether,  as  if  he  doubted  its  reality. 

Fabius,"*  on  his  part,  defeated  the  Samnites  near  Allif»,  and  obliged  their 
army  to  surrender.  The  Samnites  themselves  he  disarmed,  and  ^^  HwnieMn  be«oM 
then  dismissed  them  unhurt ;  but  all  the  other  prisoners,  to  what-  mmpt^  by  th*  bo. 
ever  nation  they  belonged,  were  sold  for  slaves.  Amongst  this  '°*^ 
number,  there  were  several  who  declared  themselves  to  be  Hemicans,  and  these 
were  immediately  sent  oflf  to  Rome,  and,  by  order  of  the  senate,  were  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  several  allied  cities  of  the  Latins.  Q.  Fabius  then  led  his 
army  home ;  but  either  his  victory  has  been  exaggerated,  or  it  was  balanced  by 
some  defeats  which  the  Roman  writers  did  not  choose  to  mention,  for  he  obtained 
no  trimnph. 

The  new  consuls  were  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus,  and  P.  Cornelius  Arvina.  They 
brouffht  the  case  of  the  Hemican  prisoners  before  the  senate,  which,  ^^^  H^raiMM  iwrtt 
says  Livy,"'  so  exasperated  the  whole  nation,  that  the  people  of 
Anagnia  summoned  a  general  council  of  deputies  from  every  Hemican  city,  and 
all,  with  three  exceptions,  voted  for  war  with  Rome.  It  is  manifest  that  some- 
thing is  omitted  in  this  narrative,  the  decision  of  the  senate  upon  the  case  which 
was  brought  before  them.  This  it  ^as,  no  doubt,  which  so  exasperated  the  Her- 
nicans ;  and  no  wonder,  if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve,  it  ordered  the  pris- 

»  Livy,  IX.  41.  »  Livy,  IX.  44. 

"  Livy,  IX.  41.  "  livy,  IX.  42. 

"•  Livy,  IX.  42.  w  livy,  IX.  4S. 
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oneni  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded.  Such  a  bloody  ezecuticm  would  natozfdly 
excite  a  deep  and  general  indignation,  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  Hemican 
people  would  call  ^ud  for  vengeuice. 

Meanwhile  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Samnites  kindled  at  the  prospect  of 

this  accession  to  their  league  against  Bpme ;  and  they  thought  that  if 

tiSH^n^ &LL  they  could  clear  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  open  their  conunu- 

*™^  nications  with  the  country  of  the  Hanicans,  their  combined  forces 

might  possibly  again  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Latium,  through  the  great 
mountain-portol  by  Prseneste.  Accordingly,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  two 
posts  of  Oalatia,  on  the  Yultumus,  and  Sora,  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  sold  the 
prisoners  as  slaves."^  Thus  the  communicatl<Hi  with  the  Hemicans  was  opened, 
and  a  Samnite  army  must  hare  taken  up  its  position  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Liris,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hemican  country.  The  Romans  then  hoped,  by  a  com- 
bined operation  of  both  the  consular  armies,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  seat  of  war  in  two  different  directions ;  and  Q.  Marcius  proceeded  to 
invade  the  Hemican  territory  from  the  side  of  Latium,  while  P.  Cometius  was  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Liris  from  Campania,  and  to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from 
Sora.  But  the  enemy  held  their  ground  so  well,"*  and  availed  themselves  so 
effectually  of  their  central  position,  that  the  consuls  could  make  no  progress ;  and, 
being  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  each  other's  movements,  it  is  hkely  that  each 
successively  sustained  a  severe  check  from  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  force 
a^auist  his  particular  army.  This  state  of  affairs  excited  great  alarm  at  Home ; 
ail  citizens  within  the  military  age  were  enlisted,  and  two  regular  annies  of  two 
legions  each  were  raised,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Thus  supported,  Q.  Marcius  soon  overbore  the  resistance  of  the  Hemicans, 
^  „  .  ..^  &>id  obliged  them  to  purchase  a  tmce  for  thirty  days  by  furnish- 
•Dd  obtidn  »  traoe.  mg  thc  xioman  army  with  two  months  pay  and  rations  oi  corn, 
fl»  i^i£^^  vH  and  with  clothing  for  each  soldier.  They  then  sued  for  peace, 
'^  and  were  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  consul,  who  received  ac- 

cordingly their  entire  submission.  He  hastened  to  effect  his  junction  ¥rith  his 
colleague,  and  the  Samnite  army,  oppressed  by  their  united  forces,  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.^^  Marcius  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed  on  the  SOth 
of  June,"^  and  his  services  were  accounted  so  eminent  that  an  equestrian  statue 
was  set  up  in  honor  of  him  in  the  Forum,*"  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  oi 
rather  of  the  twin  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux.  After  his  triumph,  he  rejoined 
his  colleague  in  Samnium,  and  their  two  armies  being  completely  masters  of  the 
field,  ravaged,  the  whole  coimtry  with  the  utmost  perseverance  for  the  space  of 
nearly  five  months  ;^^  cutting  down  the  fruit-trees,  burning  the  houses  that  were 
not  secured  within  the  fortified  towns,  and  doing  all  the  mischief  in  their  power, 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  enemy  into  submission.  The  consuls  were  thus  de- 
tained so  long  in  the  field,  that  a  dictator  was  named  to  bold  the  comitia ;  and  L. 
Postumius  and  Ti.  Minucius  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  following. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  the  senate  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  Hemicans.'** 
,.  ,    ^.  .  Three  cities  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  war  were  left  in 

Final    ■uaniMioii  and     .«  •  ii«4i*  ••i*j  ^  i_^a         *  J 

wturaMDi  of  til*  H«r.  tbc  cnjoymeut  of  their  mumcipal  mdependence ;  but  AnaCTta  and 

the  other  towns  were  obliged  to  receive  the  Roman  franchise  with- 
out the  right  of  voting ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
without  any  share  either  in  the  general  government  or  in  their  own  municipal 
administration.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  common  meetings,  or  to  inter- 
marry with  one  another,  and  their  magistrates  were  prohibited  from  exercising 
any  other  function  than  that  of  superintending  the  performance  of  the  rites  d! 
religion. 

*"  livy,  IX.  48.    Diodoms,  XX.  80.  The  temple  of  Caator  was  on  Uie  BOTLthern  side 

^  Livj,  IX.  48.  of  the  Fonixn,  opposite  to  the  line  of  the  Vis 

"•  livy.  IX.  48.  Sacra. 

»>  Fasti  Capitolini.  "»  Diodorus,  XX.  80. 

""  livy,  IX.  48.  PUny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIV.  6.  ~  livy,  IX.  48. 
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The  long  contest  vith  the  Samnites  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  Before 
the  new  consuls  took  the  field,  and  after  Marcius  and  Cornelius  jj^^^  «um»im  i> 
had  returned  home,  the  Samnites  revenffed  in  some  degree  the  ^h^S'^SSam. 
devastation  of  their  own  country,  by  matung  several  plundering  °™^  >*• 
inroads  into  the  plun  of  Campania.'*'  But  when  the  legions  opened  the  cam- 
paign, the  power  of  the  Romans  was  again  irresistible.  The  seat  of  the  war  was 
now  in  the  very  heart  of  Samnium,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Fentnans ;  and  the  two  consuls  attacked  the  two  cities  of  Tifemum 
and  Bovianum.  One  last  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  Samnite  imperator  or 
captain-general.  Statins  Gellius,  to  relieve  Bovianum :  but  it  was  vain,  although 
the  batUe  was  so  stoutly  contested,  that  the  Roman  consul  Ti.  Minucius  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  But  Gellius 
was  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  destroyed.  Bovia- 
num then  surrendered,  and  the  consuls,  on  their  return  home,  recovered  the 
towns  which  had  been  lately  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  Sora,  Arpinum,  and 
an  unknown  place,  Cerennia,*"  or  Censennia. 

This  campaign  was  decisive.  The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Semr 
pronius,  and  Sulpicius  immediately  took  the  field  in  Samninm."^  ^  .  . 
He  gained  some  advantages,  small  perhaps  m  themselves,  but  im-  •uiMnbBittoth«R4». 
portant,  as  the  last  drop  poured  into  the  brimming  vessel  and  ™™' 
causing  the  water  to  overflow.  The  Samnites  at  last  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
Marmcinians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  Frentanians  followed  the  example.  They 
were  all  obliged  to  become  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  the  alliance  was  no  longer  on 
eqoal  terms ;'"  they  became,  in  fact,  politically  subject,  and  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  the  majesty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

In  comparison  with  such  a  full  confession  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Ro- 
mans, any  partial  acquisitions  of  territory  were  of  slight  import-  .^,,,,,j^_|^  ^^^ 
ance.  But  the  Romans  had  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  r<»»ui  dominion  in  um 
important  position  of  Luceria  in  Apulia,  which  secured  their  as-  ••"^*  •'^" 
eendency  in  that  part  of  Italy ;  and  they  had  abo  won  the  whole  line  of  the 
Liris,  all  those  Yolscian  towns  which  had  been  the  Samnite  share  of  the  spoil  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war.  Campania  had  ybeen  retamed,  and  its 
connection  with  Rome  was  rendered  closer  than  ever ;  and  above  all,  the  timely 
extension  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  so  many  of  the  Latin  and  Yolscian  cities 
m  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  had  made  the  Roman  power  sound  at  the  heart, 
and  had  consolidated  that  mass  of  citizens,  and  of  allies  scarcely  less  true  than 
citizens,  within  the  confines  of  Latium,  of  which  neither  the  arms  nor  the  arts 
of  Hannibal  oould  tempt  a  single  individual  to  join  his  standard. 

The  conquest  of  the  Hemicans  gave  the  Romans,  it  is  probable,  a  considerable 
accession  of  territory  in  the  forfeited  domain  land  of  the  several  cities ;  and  it 
put  an  end  to  the  old  equal  alliance  which  entitled  the  Hemicans  to  a  share  of 
all  plunder  taken  by  the  armies  of  the  allied  nations.    The  victories  over  the 

*"  livji  IX.  44.   Diodorus,  XX.  90.  year  401,  he  Bays  that  the  Samnites  solicited 

"*  Diodoms  calls  it  SereDnia.     Is  not  this  the  fHendship  of  Borne ;  that  **  Logatis  eonim 

place  the  ^'  Cisaona''  in  Samniam,  mentioned  oomiter  ab  senatn  responsmn ;  foedere  in  sode- 

m  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Sdpio  tatem  aocepti."    VII.  19.    In  the  same  man> 

Barbatns  ?  ner  he  misrepresents  the  early  relations  between 

^  This  appears  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  Borne  and  Latinm.    But  the  negotiations  had 

which  state  tnat  Sulpidns  obtained  a  triumph  broken  off  in  the  ^ear  482  on  this  very  point, 

for  his  victories  over  the  Samnites  in  this  year,  because  the  Samnites  would  not  become  the 

^  Bionysius,  Excerpt,  de  Legation,  p.  2831.  dependent  allies  of  Borne ;  and  as  the  Bomans 

Beiske.    His  words  are,  speaking  of  the  Sam*  never  receded  from  the  conditions  on  which 

nites,  rod;  hwtiKSovs  bftoXay^arrat  fffftfOoi.    Livv  they  had  once  insisted,  we  may  be  sure  that 

Ba>jSy  ^'Foedas  antiqaum  Samnitibus  redditum."  they  would  have  granted  no  peace  to  the  Sam- 

This  is  because  he  never  seems  to  have  con-  nites  which  did  not  indude  their  complete  sub- 

oeived  that  any  nation  oould  ever  have  been  mission ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Sam- 

Oie  equal  ally  of  Bome,  but  that  fVom  the  very  nites  would  have  persevered  so  long  in  carrying 

banning  it  most  have  acknowledged  the  Bo-  on  the  war  amidst  such  repeated  disasters,  il 

man  supremacy.   Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  they  could  have  ended  it  on  any  terms  less  in- 

Itrst  treaty  between  Bome  and  Samnium  in  the  tolerable. 
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Etruscans  and  IJmbrians  had  revealed  the  secret  of  the  comparatiye  weakness  of 
those  once  dreaded  nations,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  that  their  frontier 
nught  be  extended  as  soon  as  they  chose  beyond  the  Cinunian  hills. 

Thus  in  the  twenty  years  of  the  second  Samnite  war  Rome  had  risen  to  the 
BwMWMBovtiMflnt  ^^  place,  beyond  dispute,  amongst  the  nations  of  Italy.  And 
99mr  in  naif.  amidst  tho  divisions  and  corruption  of  the  several  kingrdoms  which 

had  grown  up  out  of  the  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire,  there  was  scarcely  a 
power  in  the  civilized  world,  except  Carthage,  which  could  have  contended  suc- 
cessfully with  Rome  single-handed. 

Half  a  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Carthage  entered  upon  the  contest. 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  power  was  yet  to  be  shaiply  tried ;  what  Etruria  and 
Samnium  could  neither  singly  nor  by  their  joint  efforts  effect,  they  were  to  tiy 
again  with  the  help  of  the  Gauls ;  what  they  had  ftiled  to  accomplish  through 
barbarian  aid,  they  were  to  attempt  in  their  last  struggle  with  the  assistance  of 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  guided  by  the  genius  of 
Alexander's  genuine  successor,  the  hero-king  of  the  race  of  AchiUes. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  428  to  454^ABOLITION  OP  PERSONAL  SLAVERY  FOB 
DEBT— DICTATORSHIP  OP  C.  M^NIUS— CENSORSHIP  OF  APPITJS  CLATTDIUS— 
CENSORSHIP  OF  Q.  FABITIS  AND  P.  DBCIUS— THE  OGULNIAN  LAW. 


"  Nothing  has  oontributed  more  than  this  lenity  to  raise  the  character  of  public  men.  Am- 
bition is  of  itself  a  game  sufficiently  hazardous  and  sufficiently  deep  to  inflame  thepassions, 
without  adding  property,  life,  and  liberty  to  the  stake." — ^Edinbuboh  Keyisw,  No.  XCV.  p.  161. 


We  have  seen  that  m  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  first  campaign  of  the 
Attend  potidoo  of  Samnite  war,  several  symptoms  had  been  manifested  by  a  strong 
K^o*r'ioSr;op2l  party  amongst  the  patricians  of  the  old  jealousy  towards  the 
v^y-  commons ;  M.  Marcellus,  a  plebeian,  had  been  forced  to  resign  his 

dictatorship  by  the  augurs,  on  the  alleged  reason  that  his  appointment  was  in- 
valid from  some  relimous  objection ;  and  the  most  obstinate  attempts  were  made 
to  set  aside  the  Licinian  law,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  two  patrician  con- 
suls. In  the  course  of  the  Samnite  war  occasional  traces  of  the  same  feeling  are 
discernible.  But  its  shape  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  an  aristocracy  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  government,  and  a  people  impatient  of  their  own  ex- 
clusion from  it.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  the  whole  patrician  order 
on  one  side,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  on  the  other.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  patricians  and  a  majority  of  the  senate  were  well  reconciled  to  the 
altered  state  of  things,  and  cordially  received  the  distinguished  commoners  who 
had  made  their  way  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  and  composed  a 
new  nobility  fully  worthy  to  stand  on  equal  terms  by  the  side  of  the  old.  Thus 
the  moderate  patricians,  the  new  nobility  of  the  commons,  and  the  mass  of  the 
old  plebeians  were  now  closely  linked  together ;  and  their  union  gave  that  energy 
to  the  Roman  councils  and  arms,  which  marks  in  so  emment  a  manner  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century.  But  as  these  elements  had  tended  more  and  more 
towards  each  other,  so  they  parted  off  on  either  side  from  other  elements  with 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  had  been  respectively  connected.  The  moderate 
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patriciana  stood  aloof  from  the  high  or  more  violent  party,  who  still  dreamt  of 
recoTerin^  the  old  ascendency  of  their  order :  whilst  a  new  popular  party,  though 
as  yet  very  inconsiderahle  in  power  or  influence,  was  growing  up  distinct  from 
the  old  pleheians,  regarding  them  with  envy,^  and  regarded  hy  them  in  turn  with 
feelings  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  This  new  party  consisted  of  freedmen,  and  of 
citizens  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of  a  city  life,  who  were 
despised  by  &e  old  amcultural  plebeians  as  a  low  and  unwarlike  populace,  and 
who,  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  were  excluded  from  all  prospect  oi  political  dis- 
tinctions. Many  of  these  persons,  indeed,  had  not  even  the  right  of  voting,  as  they 
were  not  included  in  any  tribe ;  and  they  bore  this  exclusion  as  impatiently  as 
the  old  plebeians  had  borne  their  exclusion  from  the  highest  curule  offices.  This 
was  a  class  which  was  daily  becoming  more  numerous,  in  proportion  as  Rome 
grew  in  wealth  and  population,  and  it  formed  the  orig^in  of  the  popular  party  of 
the  later  period  of  the  conunonwealth ;  a  party  very  afferent,  both  in  its  charac- 
ter and  feelings,  from  the  commons  of  its  earlier  history. 

These  extremes  of  civil  society,  the  highest  aristocrats  and  the  lowest  populace, 
have  often  made  common  cause  with  each  other  against  that  mid-  c,„aa,^^th.t^ 
die  class  .which  both  hate  equally.    And  when  the  malcontent  «~jgraw  •vSH 
aiistocratical  families  are  few  in  number,  but  of  the  highest  nobil-  ^v^7' 

ity,  any  amlndous  individual  among  them  is  tempted  to  court  the  populace  for 
objects  more  directly  personal ;  he  tries  to  make  them  the  instrument,  not  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  of  his  own.  Thus  it  was  commonly  remarked  of  the 
tyrants  of  the  ancient  world,  that  they  began  by  playing  the  demagogue.  In 
such  a  union  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  the  gain  is 
mostly  for  the  former;  the  latter  derived  little  advantage  from  the  alUance,  ex- 
cept the  pleasure  of  the  horse  in  the  fable,  when  he  saw  his  old  enemy,  the  stag, 
effectually  humbled.  But  the  coalition  is  not  solely  one  of  political  expediency ; 
it  arised  partly  out  of  certain  moral  affinities  existing  between  those  whose  social 
and  political  conditions  are  the  extremest  opposites.  The  moral  bond  between 
them  is  their  common  impatience  of  law  and  good  government ;  that  anarchical 
and  selfish  restlessness,  which  sees  in  the  existing  order  of  society  an  equal  restraint 
upon  the  pride  and  passion  of  the  highest,  and  on  the  needy  cupidity  of  the  low- 
est.' This  is  the  feeling  which  has  so  often  brought  together  the  proudest  despot 
or  the  most  insolent  anstocrat  and  the  lowest  and  most  profligate  populace ;  and 
it  was  this,  though  in  a  far  milder  degree,  which  associated  in  one  common  party 

^  ThU  is  the  j>rogre88  of  all  popukr  parties,  is  so  difficnlt,  that  it  has  rarely  or  never  been 

from  the  neoessity  of  the  case.    As  the  ruling  attempted ;  tl*.e  ezdading  party,  strengthened 

body  in  the  earliest  state  of  society  is  extremely  by  all  those  who  were  once  excladed,  is  now 

excTaBive,  the  popular  party  then  comprises  extremely  powerftil,  and  its  power  is  moral  as 

what  Sieves  would  call  the  nation  minus  a  well  as  physical;   the   excluded   or   popular 

privilegea  individual  or  a  veiy  small  privileged  party,  no  longer  a  nation  contending  against  a 

due.    Each  success  of  this  party  satisfies  the  caste,  but  yet  much  more  than  a  worthless  fao- 

wifibes  of  a  portion  of  its  members,  and  thus  tion  contending  against  a  nation,  are  conscious 

makes  them  for  the  future  its  enemies.    And  a  of  a  wrong  done  to  them,  and  are  embittered 

repetition  of  this  process  would  at  last  place  the  by  this  feeling ;  but  being  unable  to  carry  their 

•nti-ponalar  part;|r  la  that  same  xxMition  which  point,  and,  fi^m  their  very  inability  to  ootain  a 

was  at  nrst  ooonpied  by  their  adversaries ;  they  share  of  the  benefits  of  society,  becoming  more 

woold,  in  their  turn,  become  the  nation,  minus  and  more  morally  unfit  to  enjoy  them,  their  tri* 

a  very  small  excluded  class,  a  dass,  in  ikct,  ex-  umph  and  their  continued  exclusion  are  alike 

eluded  by  nothing  but  their  own  ignorance  or  deplorable.    Their  triumph  5s  but  the  triumph 

]Mrofligaoy.    This  would  be  the  natural  perfeo-  of  slaves  broken  loose,  full  of  brute  ignorance 

tion  of  a  state,  but.  unhappily,  this  as  yet  has  and  wickedness ;  their  continued  exclusion  is  a 

never  been  attained  to;  the  process  has  gone  on  perpetual  cancer,  wasting  away  the  nation^s 

healthfully  in  its  fint  stages^  satisfying  sucoes-  ufe ;  and  it  is  a  moral  evil,  moreover,  because  it 

lively  all  those  whose  exclusion  was  wholly  un*  involves  iinustioe.  The  great  and  hardest  prol>- 

natoral,  that  is,  who  were  excluded  by  dis-  lera  of  pohtical  wisdom  is  to  prevent  any  port 

Actions  purely  arbitrary,  or  overbalanced  by  of  society  from  becoming  so  socially  degraded 

many  more  pomts  of  resemblance  and  fitness  by  poverty,  that  their  political  enfhmchlsement 

for  political  power.    But  when  it  reaches  those  becomes  aaugerous,  or  even  mischievous, 

who  differ  really  from  the  governing  body,  as  *  fj  nh  irtvU  ivdyKjf  rHv  riknav  itapixo99a,  | 

in  the  case  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  then  con-  ^  k^tncU  ifipct  ri^v  wXtovtiUv  ca2  ^fov/fftart,  .  «  • 

Pulsion  and  decline  have  mostly  followed.  The  i^aym^tv  h  nhs  ciy^irVov;.    Thucyaides,  II. 
^ork  of  smoothing  down  these  real  differences 
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at  Rome,  in  the  period  now  before  us,  the  humblest  of  the  city  populace  and 
the  representative  of  the  proudest  family  in  the  commonwealth,  Appius  Clau 
dius.  J 

But  in  these  coalitions,  which  are  forever  occurring  in  history,  the  two  coa« 
chuneurofiodieoft.  l^sciug  partics  arc  far  from  deserving  the  same  judgment.  £^ 
litioD*.  torians  have  justly  pronounced  their  fuU  condemnation  on  the  sel- 

fish hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant,  who  talks  of  liberty  in  order  to  establish  his  own 
despotism.  And  for  those  who,  despising  all  the  honors  and  benefits  of  society 
which  are  fully  open  to  them,  aspire  to  a  rank  and  greatness  of  a  higher  and 
more  exclusive  sort  than  the  nature  of  society  allows,  no  condemnation  can  be  too 
severe,  for  no  wickedness  can  be  greater,  j^ut  the  lowest  class,  when  they  are 
misled  into  such  alliances,  deserve  even  in  their  worst  excesses  a  milder  sentence. 
Not  only  are  they  entitled  to  all  the  excuse  which  may  be  claimed  by  ignorance, 
and  an  ignorance  arising  rather  from  their  condition  than  from  their  choice ;  but 
in  their  quarrel  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  there  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
amidst  much  of  envy,  and  cupidity,  and  revenge,  a  certun  mixture  also  of  justice. 
Nothing  is  more  horrible  than  the  rebellions  of  slaves ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard even  these  with  unmixed  abhorrence.  Nor  can  we  ever  place  on  the  same 
level  those  who,  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  society,  do  but  seek  a  share 
of  them,  and  those  who,  enjoying  all  these  benefits  in  ample  measure,  cannot 
rest  without  something  more.  Neither  are  the  middle  classes  apt  to  be  wholly 
guiltless  in  their  treatment  of  those  below  them ;  when  they  have  established 
their  own  rights  against  the  aristocracy,  they  become  a  new  aristocracy  them- 
selves, and  having  themselves  passed  through  the  door,  they  shut  it  agfunst  those 
who  would  fain  follow.  But  here,  as  in  t£eir  own  earlier  contest  with  the  old 
aristocracy,  the  fault  does  not  consist  in  denying  political  rights  to  those  who 
are  not  yet  fit  for  them,  for  this  may  be  often  necessary  and  just ;  but  in  pre- 
venting them  from  ever  becoming  fit,  by  retaining  institutions  which  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  keep  the  lowest  classes  morally  degraded,  or,  at  the  best, 
by  taking  no  pains  to  introduce  such  as  may  improve  them. 

In  the  high  aristocratical  party  at  Rome  during  the  period  now  before  us,  two 
,  ^,   individuals  are  eminent :  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  Appius  Claudius. 
iMriod.  I.  Of  th«  udi  But  their  objects  seem  to  have  been  different.    Papinus  appears 
p^|ucw^Ap-  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  old  aristocratical  constitu- 
^"^       "*  tion,  and  to  have  honestly  wished  to  restore  what  in  his  eyes  was 

the  uncomipted  discipline  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Appius,  like  his  an- 
cestor the  decemvir,  or  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  wished  to  overthrow  the  existing 
order  of  things,  not  in  favor  of  the  old  patrician  ascendency,  but  of  his  own  per- 
sonal dominion. 

The  moderate  or  middle  party,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  majority  of  the  sen- 
I.  or  th*  mtddia  or  ^^  ^^^  of  thc  wholc  body  of  the  old  commons,  numbered  amongst 
nodenta  pwty.  'y^  mcmbors  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  To  this 
party  belonged  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  eminent  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  who 
aFauuMaxiimii.      c^^j^y^d  thc  lovc'  of  lus  countrymon  no  less  than  he  commanded 

their  admiration  and  esteem.   With  him  stood  his  friend  P.  Decius 
Mus,  thrice  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  when  Rome  needed  the  services  of  her 

bravest  and  ablest  generals  against  her  foreign  enemies ;  and  his 

"^  colleague  also  in  that  memorable  censorship,  which  required  and 

found  in  them  all  the  statesman's  wisdom.     P.  Decius  might  have  disputed  the 

palm  of  happiness  in  Solon's  judgment  with  Tellus  the  Athenian.     Bom  to  the 

truest  nobility,  the  son  of  that  P.  Decius,  who,  when  consul,  had  devoted  himself 

'  When  he  died  the  people  contrihnted  bj  Fabios  GargOB,  the  eon  of  the  old  Q.  FabioB, 

subscription  a  lar^ge  sum  for  the  expenses  of  hiB  employed  the  money  in  saving  a  publio  enter- 

fimeral,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  method  of  tainment  to  one  pfut  of  the  people,  epnlum, 

expressing  the  public  feeling  towards  the  dead,  and  in  sending  portions  of  meat  to  the  rest,  vis« 

even  when  his  lamily  was  too  wealthy  to  require  ceratio.    See  the  writer  ^*  de  Viria  lUuBtribas," 

It  aa  an  actual  assistance.    On  this  occasloni  Q.  in  his  life  of  Q.  Fabius. 
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to  death  for  his  country  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Latins,  he,  like  his  father, 
obtained  the  highest  honors  with  the  purest  fame ;  and  after  having  performed 
the  greatest  services  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  having  been  rewarded  m  the  fullest 
measure  with  the  respect  and  afifection  of  his  feOow-citizens,  he  too,  like  his 
father,  devoted  himself  to  death  to  save  Rome  from  defeat,  and  so  consigned  the 
glory  of  his  life,^  safe  from  all  stain,  and  crowned  with  the  yet  higher  glory  of 
his  death,  to  his  countrymen's  grateful  memory  forever.  Of  the  same  band,  yet 
rather  to  be  ranked  first  than  third,  waa  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  ^  »  y^ 
whom,  no  less  than  to  Decius,  Solon  might  have  allowed  the  name  °* 

of  happy.  His  youth  had  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  romantic  glory  of  earlier 
times ;  and  his  single  combat  with  the  giant  Gaul,  and  the  wonderful  aid  which 
the  gods  had  then  vouchsafed  him,  was  sung  in  the  same  strains  as  the  valiant 
acts  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of  Camillus,  or  Cincinnatus,  or  ComeUus  Cossus.  His 
manhood  was  no  less  rich  in  glory  of  another  sort,  which,  if  less  brilliant,  was  more 
real.  Elected  consul  for  the  first  time  at  three-£md-twenty,  five  years  afterwards^ 
in  his  third  consulship,  he  won  this  famous  battle  of  Mount  Gaums  against  the 
Samnites,  and  gave  in  the  victorious  issue  of  the  first  encounter  a  happy  omen  ol 
the  final  result  of  the  long  contest  between  the  two  nations.  He  was  elected 
consul  three  times  afterwards,  and  twice  dictator ;  and  in  his  political  course, 
true  to  the  character  of  his  family,  he  finally  relieved  the  long  distress  of  the 
poorer  commons,  and  appeased  the  most  dangerous  commotion  which  had  ever 
yet  threatened  Rome ;  and  he  re-enacted  the  famous  Valerian  law  in  his  fifth  con- 
sulship, that  great  law  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  which  the 
Romans  reganled  as  the  main  bulwark  c^  their  freedom.  In  his  sixth  consulship 
he  was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  he  lived  thirty  years  longer,  and  died  at 
the  fttU  age  of  a  hundred  years,'  after  having  witnessed  the  triumphant  end  of 
the  loDff  contest  with  the  Samnites,  which  three  generations  earlier  had  been 
under  his  own  auspices  so  successfully  begun.  Kext  to  these  three  great  men 
we  may  rank  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  PubUlian  laws, 
praetor,^  dictator,  censor,  and  four  times  consul,  who  was  chosen  °* 

consul  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor  after  the  disaster  of  Caudium,  as  being  with 
him  the  man  most  able  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  Rome.  Nor  should  ^  ^i^^^ 
we  omit  C.  Msenius,''  twice  dictator,  a  man  odious  to  the  high  '  "^ 
patrician  party  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  their  projects,  but  re- 
pelling their  attacks  by  the  spotless  innocence  of  his  public  hfe.  To  the  same 
party  belonged  also,  in  all  probability,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,*  ^^^^  ^j^  ^^^ 
twice  consul,  chosen  master  of  the  horse  by  Q.  Fabius  in  his  first  "*    n»tMw» 

dictatorship,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  in  the 
route  of  Lautulae,  and  M.  Foslius,  master  of  the  horse  to  C.      ^^^ 
Maenius  in  his  second  dictatorship,  like  him  obnoxious  to  the  high  "^ 

patrician  party,*  and  like  him  protected  by  his  integrity. 


*  AoKcc  Si  ttoi  StiXodv  Aviph  iptrfiv  9f6ni  rt  ftn-    two  last  ooDBolships,  and  they  cannot  be  fixed 


death  was  not  the  '^  first  indication' '  of  hia  lowing  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti,  would  ^ve 

worth,  bnt  the  "  last  oonflrmation''  of  it ;  it  was  882  for  the  year  of  his  birth.    He  lived,  there- 

the  worthy  doae  of  a  noble  life.  fore,  to  the  year  482  [475,  Niebuhr] ;  that  is,  to 

*  PUay,  Histor.  Natnr.  YII.  48.    Plin]^  aaya  the  year  after  the  capture  of  Tarontuni,  and  the 

that  fort^  six-years  intervened  between  lus  first  end  of  the  foarth  Samnite  war. 

oonsulship  and  his  sixth.    His  sixth  consulship  •  Livy,  VIII.  15.    VIII.  12.    VHI.  17.    For 

was  in  the  year  458,  according  to  Pliny's  own  his  four  consulships  see  livy,  VIII.  12-22,  IX. 

chronology  £446  Niebuhr],  if  we  place  it  four  7.  and  Diodorus,  AlX.  66,  and  the  Fasti  CapiW 

years  after  the  consulship  of  P.  Sempronlus  and  olini. 

P.  Sulpidus,  which  with  Pliny  is  tne  year  449.  ^  For  his  second  dictatorship,  see  Livy,  IX. 

(Hist.  Nator.  XXXIII.  $  20.)    His  first  consul-  26 ;  for  his  first,  see  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti 

ahip  accordingly  would  &11  in  406,  but  accord-  Capitolini,  and  note  61  of  Chap.  XXXI.  of  thia 

ing  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  his  seo-  volume, 
ond  consulship  two  years  afterwards^  in  407,  it 


would  fall  in  405.    His  third  according  to  the    see 


same 

418 


le  chronology  was  in  410 ;  and  his  fourth  in    72.  Livy,  IX.  28. 
•  The  Fasti  are  wanting  at  the  period  of  his       *  Livy,  IX.  26. 


•  livy,  VIII.  87.  IX.  15,  and  for  his  death 
e  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  and  Piodorus,  XIX. 
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The  third  or  new  popular  party  could  not  be  expected,  from  its  very  nature, 
t.  Of  the  ii«w  popatar  ^  produce,  as  yet,  any  men  of  high  distinction.  Yet  one  mdiYidnal 
puty,  QkFiftviiu.  belonging  to  it  made  himself  remarkable,  and  will  claim  a  place  in 
this  history.  On.  Flavins,  the  scribe  or  clerk,  who  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  pon* 
tifical  calendar,  and  of  the  technicalities  of  actions  at  law,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  curule  sedileship  in  spite  of  his  humble  origin  and  occupation. 

That  we  are  able  to  notice  so  many  individual  characters  at  this  period,  shows 
that  we  are  arrived  at  the  dawn  of  what  may  be  called  real  history.  And  this 
previous  sketch  of  the  parties  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  thdr  most  eminent 
members,  may,  perhaps,  make  the  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  they  were 
en^iged,  not  only  clearer,  but  more  interesting. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Samnite  war,  but  in  what  year**  is  uncertain,  there 
Abouuoa  of  pciMoai  ^^  passed  that  famous  law  which  prohibited  personal  slavery  for 
MT«i7A>rd*i>r  ^^Y}t ;  no  creditor  might  few  the  future  attach  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  but  he  might  only  seize  his  property ;  and  all  those  whose  personal  free- 
dom was  pledged  for  their  debts  (nexi),  were  released  from  their  liability,  if  tbey 
could  swear  mat  they  had  property  enough  to  meet  thdr  creditor's  demands. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  great  alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of  any  trib- 
une, or  that  it  arose  out  of  any  general  or  deliberate  desire  to  soften  the  severity 
of  the  ancient  practice.  It  was  occasioned,  we  are  told,  by  one  scandalous  in- 
stance of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  creditor  towards  his  debtor,  who,  ac- 
eordins;  to  the  old  law,  had  been  given  over  to  him  as  a  slave  (addictus),  because 
he  had  pledged  his  person  for  his  debts,  and  had  been  unable  to  redeem  his 
pledge.  The  outrage  excited  so  general  a  feeling,  that  the  senate  immediately 
passed  a  bill  for  the  effectual  prevention  of  such  atrocities  for  the  future ;  and  the 
consuls,  or  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  the  dictator,  G.  Poetelius,  was  desired  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  people,  that  it  might  become  a  law.  But  although  personal  slavery 
for  debt  was  thus  done  away,  yet  the  consequences  of  insolvency  were  much  more 
serious  at  Rome  than  they  are  in  modem  Europe.  He  whose  property  had  been 
once  made  over  to  his  creditors  by  the  preetor's  sentence,  became,  ipso  facto, 
infamous ;"  he  lost  his  tribe,  and  with  it  all  his  political  rights ;  aoa  the  for- 
feiture was  irrevocable,  even  though  he  might  afterwards  pay  his  debts  to  the 
full ;  nor  was  it  even  in  the  power  of  the  censors  to  repbice  him  on  the  roll  of 
citizens.  So  sacred  a  thinff  did  credit  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans ;  and  so 
just  did  they  consider  it,  that  a  failure  m  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  obligations  should  be  visited  with  a  forf^ture  of  social  and  politi- 
cal rights. 

As  the  internal  history  of  Rome  during  this  period  can  only  be  collected  from 
state  of  pwtiM  Willi  &  ^^^  detached  notices,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  in  sil^ice 
tbTiwb^ iZdIri!  those  memorable  years  which  were  marked  by  the  rising  of  the 
**"'**^*^  Tusculans  and  Pnvematians,  and  by  the  defeat  at  the  pass  of 

Caudium.  This  last  disaster,  indeed,  was  such  as  to  still  for  a  time  all  domes- 
tic disputes,  and  to  make  every  Roman  feel  alike  for  the  national  calamity; 
and  the  election  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Q.  Publilius  as  consuls  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  seems  to  show  a  common  desire  to  appoint  the  two  ablest  generals  of 

*  livy  plnces  the  story  in  the  oonBnIship  of  HOUer  has  oorreoted  this  into.  "  Hoc  0.  Popilio 
C.  PceteiioB,  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  war ;  auctore  Visolo  dictatore  sablatam."  "  Visolo^' 
VIII.  26.  JSat  as  Dionysios  (Fngm,  Vol.  IV.  having  been  a  comecture  of  Anton.  Augnstino, 
p.  2888,  Keiske)  and  Valerius  Maximas  (VI.  1,  and  approved  bv  Scallger,  because  the  oogno- 
1 9)  relate  it  as  having  happened  after  the  affiiir  men  or  0.  Pceteuos  was  Visolus,  as  we  learn 
of  the  pass  of  Candiom.  Niebuhr  refers  it  to  the  from  the  Fasti  CapitolinL  Bat  I  would  rather 
dictatorship  of  C.  Poetelius,  in  the  12th  year  of  read  "  C.  Popilio  provocante,"  in  the  former  part 
the  war.  (Livy,  IX.  28.)  Apassa^e  in  Varro,  of  the  sentence,  than  "  C.  Popilio  auctore."^ 
de  Ling.  Lat.  (VII.  105,  ed.  Hiiller),  relates  to  '^  "  In  pudona  notam  capitis  poena  conversa, 
this  subject,,  but  is  so  corrupt  in  the  MSS.  that  bonorum  adhibitA  proscriptione^  suffundere  ma- 
lts testimony  cannot  be  appealed  to  with  oer-  luithominissangulnemquamefiundere." — ^Ter- 
tainty.    It  runs  "  Hoc  C.  Popilio  vocare  SiUo  tullian,  Apologet.  4. 


dictatore  sublatum  ne  fleret,  ut  omnes.  qui  bo-       See  also  i 
mun  oopiam Jurarunt,  ne  essent nexi,  sea  soluti.''    Quintio,  15, 


also  the  strong  language  of  Qcero  pro 
15. 16. 
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the  commonwealth,  without  any  reference  to  party  distinctions.  But  the  war 
with  Tusculum,  Priyemnm,  and  Yehtrae  was  of  another  character ;  and  the  claims 
of  these  cities,  and  the  treatment  which  should  be  shown  to  them,  must  have  been 
judged  of  very  variously.  Are  we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  moderate  oi 
middle  party  supported  the  liberal  policy  which  was  actually  pursued,  while  the 
new  popular  party,  the  party  of  the  populace,  called  aloud  for  severity  and  ven- 
geance ?  We  know  that  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  who  had  so  lately  led  the  Tusculans 
to  assail  the  city  of  Rome,  was  elected  consul,^'  together  with  Q.  Fabius ;  and 
that,  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse"  by  L. 
i£miliu8  Mamercinus ;  and  both  Fabius  and  ^milius  were  eminent  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party.  We  know  also  that  M.  Flavius,  the  tribime,  who 
brought  forward  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tusculans,  was  a  man  of 
doubtful  private  character,'^  and  that  he  was  said  to  have  owed  his  first  tribune- 
ship  to  a  largess  which  he  had  given  to  the  poorer  citizens,  in  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  by  them  when  indicted  by  the  sediles  on  a  criminal  charge. 
It  appears  also  that  he  must  have  been  elected  tribune  twice,  at  least,  wit^ 
four  years  ;^  which,  in  a  man  of  such  character,  seems  to  argue  that  he  continued 
to  practise  the  arts  of  a  demagogue.  If  this  be  so,  his  bill  for  the  punishment  of 
the  Tusculans  exactly  resembfed,  both  in  himself  and  in  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal character  of  its  author,  the  famous  bill  of  Cleon  for  the  execution  of  the  M^- 
tHeneans :  and  we  have  here  another  instance  that  a  low  popular  party  has  as  lit- 
tle claim  as  that  of  the  high  aristocracy  to  the  title  of  hign-principled  and  liberal. 
The  six  years  which  followed  the  a&ir  of  Caudium  are  to  us,  as  far  as  regards 
domestic  affairs,  a  blank;  but  in  the  year  439  (Niebuhr,  484),  the  ^^^^^^  of  th«  ari.. 
defeat  of  Lautudse  and  its  consequences  led  to  the  second  dictator-  t^J^^y^^tiM 
ship  of  C.  M^nius,  an  event  of  which  the  notices  preserved  to  us  oapna.  cumaimnc' 
are  unusually  full.  Capua  had  revolted,^*  and  as  the  consuls,  M. 
Poetelius  and  C.  Snlpicius,  were  fully  engaged  with  the  Samnites,  a  dictator  with 
a  third  army  was  app<Mnted  to  reduce  the  Campanians.  The  battle  of  Cinna,  as 
we  have  seen,  terrified  the  Campanians  into  submission ;  and  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  revolt  perished  by  their  0¥m  hands.  But  the  dictator,  C.  Mcenius,"  dur- 
ing his  mquixy  into  the  origin  of  the  revolt  at  Capua,  gained  some  startling  infor- 
mation, which  showed  that  it  had  received  encouragement  from  a  powerful  party 
in  Borne  itself;  the  spirit^*  of  his  commission,  he  argued,  called  upon  him  to  fol- 
low up  this  investigation ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  pursued  it  with 
vigor.  No  proof,  it  seems,  could  be  obtained  of  any  direct  act  of  treason ;  but 
there  existed  what  were  in  Greece  the  well-known  preparations  for  a  revolution, 
a  number  of  organized  societies^'  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections,  and 
procuring  the  appointment  of  particular  candidates.  These  societies,  it  is  implied, 
consisted  partly  of  the  highest  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  partly  of  the 
lowest  claases  of  citizens,  both  at  present  being  combined  in  one  common  cause. 
The  dictator,  therefore,  encountered  a  formidable  opposition ;  the  high  patrician 
party  recriminated  upon  him  and  upon  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Foslius  Flac- 
cinator :  *'  Men  of  the  commons,^  such  as  they  were,  needed  undue  means  to 
Becnre  their  way  to  public  offices,  rather  than  the  patricians,  who  derived  from 

°  livy,  Vm.  as.  "  livy,  IX.  26. 

"  livy,  IX.  21.  "  "  Verea  Bomam  interpretando  res,  non  no- 

"  livy,  vm.  23. iTiiwRtfrn  qui  CapuaB,  Bed  in  universum  qui  ua- 

"  Compare  livy,  YIQ.  22,  and  87.  Hoschk^,  qoam  ooiasent  ooxgaraasentve  adversus  rempab- 

in  liis  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Ser.  TuUina,  licam.  quaeri  senatnm  jnssisse." — ^Livy,  IX.  26. 

p.  780.  refers  to  this  M.  Flavius  the  anecdote  re-  "  "  Coitiones  honorum  adipiscendorum  causA 

toted  by  Valerius  Maximns,  Vin.  1,  §  7.     He  flujtas."— Livy,  IX.  26.     Thew  wo^ds  are  al- 

mgenioualy  observes,  that  the  anecdote  most  most  a  translation  of  the  description  eiven  by 

refer  to  a  period  when  tiie  number  of  the  tribes  Thucydides  of  the  aristocratical  dubs  of  Athens, 

waa  twen^-nine,  which  exacti^  tallies  with  the  ris  {vvM/iov/af ,  aJieif  iHyxavov  icfirt^v  hr  r}  Hiku 

dftte  of  the  story  as  given  by  Livy.    According  tHirat  hi  iUats  xat  apxats.    VIII.  54. 

to  Valerius  Manmns,  the  corale  ssdile  by  whom  *  **  Ncttare  nobuiom  id  crimen  esse,  quiboa 

Slarias  was  impeached  was  C.  Valerina.  si  nnllA  obstetur  firaude,  jpateat  via  ad  honMrem, 

"  IHodoroi,  MX,  76.  sed  hominnm  novorum."—- Xivy,  IX.  26. 
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their  noble  birth  a  sufficient  and  an  honorable  title  to  the  votes  of  their  countiy. 
men.'*  Immediately  the  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse  courted  and  called 
for  the  fullest  inquiry  into  then*  conduct ;  they  resigned  their  offices,  were  put 
upon  their  trial  before  the  consuls,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratical 
party  to  prove  them  guilty,  they  were  most  honorably  acquitted."  Q.  Publilius 
Philo,  the  most  distinguished  commoner  of  his  time,  was  accused  by  the  same 

Sarty  on  the  same  charge,  and  was  acquitted  no  less  completely.  But  by  thus 
exterously  assailing  their  assailants,  the  high  nobility  guned  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage ;  it  seemed  as  if  both  parties  were  open  to  accusation,  and  that  an  in- 
quiry into  an  offence  so  universal  must  neeas  be  fruitless.  Besides,  the  most 
serious  danger  had  been  removed  by  the  favorable  turn  of  the  events  of  the  war ; 
and  when  men's  minds  were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  alarm,  the  inquiry 
would  cease  to  be  supported  by  that  strong  public  feeling  which  alone  could 
enable  it  to  proceed  with  effect.  Accordingly,  the  societies  triumphed ;  and  the 
coalition  between  the  high  aristocracy  and  the  populace,  thus  ineffectually  attacked, 
began  to  manifest  itself  more  freely  and  more  decidedly. 

Accordingly,  two  years  afterwards,  Appius  Claudius  was  elected  censor,  to- 
cenMnhip  of  Appiitf  gethcr  with  C.  Plautius.  The  censorship,  it  should  be  remem- 
cuudiui.  bered,  was,  in  point  of  rank,  the  highest  office  in  the  common- 

wealth :  its  power  was  almost  unbounded ;  its  command  over  the  public  money, 
and  the  opportunities  of  distinction  and  of  influence  which  it  afforded  as  origin- 
ating and  conducting  all  public  works,  made  it  an  especial  object  of  ambition  to 
a  man  like  Appius,  who  was  less  fitted  to  signalize  himself  as  a  general.  Besides, 
he  probably  had  from  the  first  formed  the  design  of  prolonging  his  term  of  office 
for  the  full  period  of  five  years,  in  defiance  of  the  ^milian  law ;  and  so  vast  a 
power,  enjoyed  during  so  long  a  period,  might  be  made  to  serve  the  wildest  pur- 
poses of  ambition. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  as  censor  was  to  revise  the  list  of  the  senators.  It 
irianrum  of  um  ii<t  "^^  usual  ou  thcsc  occasious  to  add  to  the  list  the  names  of  such 
oTMoaton.  citizeus  as  seemed  best  to  deserve  that  honor ;  and  the  selection 

would  commonly  be  made  from  those  who,  within  the  last  five  years,  had  been 
elected  for  the  first  time  to  any  curule  magistracy,  and  who,  therefore,  had  not 
been  in  the  senate  at  the  last  census.  But,  in  addition  to  the  deaths  caused  by 
the  Samnite  war  (and  the  master  of  the  horse  could  not  have  been  the  only  sen- 
ator who  fell  in  the  rout  of  Lautulse),  the  year  immediately  preceding  Appius' 
censorship  had  been  marked  by  a  visitation  of  pestilence,  so  that  the  names  which 
he  would  have  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the  senate  would  be  more  than  usually  nu- 
merous. To  the  utter  scandal  of  the  old  plebeians,  no  less  than  of  the  patricians, 
Appius  passed  over  manv  names  which  other  censors  would  have  inserted,  and 
filled  up  the  vacancies  with  numbers  of  the  low  popular  party,  many  of  whom 
were  the  sons  of  freedmen,"  and  therefore,  according  to  Roman  law,  the  grand- 
sons of  nobody.  The  persons  thus  chosen  were,  probably,  wealthy  men,  and 
many  of  them  may  have  already  filled  the  offices  of  tribune  or  plebeian  sedile ; 
but  the  time  when  the  senate  had  been  a  purely  patrician  assembly  wis  too  re- 
cent to  allow  of  its  being  thrown  open  not  merely  to  commoners,  but  to  men 
whose  grandfathers  had  been  slaves ;  and  the  attempt  of  Appius  to  fill  the  senate 
with  those  who  would  have  been  no  better  than  bis  creatures,  like  some  of  his 
ancestor's  colleagues  in  the  decemvirate,  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be  endured. 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  next  year,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Q.  ^milius 
Barbula,  set  his  list  aside  without  hesitation,  and  summoned  those  only  as  sena- 
tors whose  names  had  been  on  the  roll  of  the  last  previous  censors,  L.  Papirius 
Crassus  and  0.  Maenius. 
:   Not  discouraged,  however,  by  this  ill  success,  Appius  acted  on  the  same  sys- 

y  **  Pablilias  etiam  Philo,  maltiplicatis  sum-    taa,  ceterum  invisns  nobilitati,  catuumi  dizit.*'-^ 
tois  honoriboB  post  res  tot  domi  bclloque  ges-    Livy,  IX.  26. 

»  DiodoniB,  XX.  85,  86.    livy,  IX.  M,  M. 
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tern  Trhen  he  proceeded  to  reyise  the  rolls  of  the  several  tribes.  His  h«  admiu  mun  am^. 
colleague,  C.  Plautius,  unable  to  bear  the  shame  of  seeing  hb  list  ■««»»«•  »*»«»rf»^ 
of  the  senate  utterly  disregarded,  had  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  year.** 
If  a  censor  died  or  resigned  before  the  completion  of  the  eighteen  months  fixed 
by  the  ^milian  law  as  the  term  of  his  authority,  it  was  accounted  unlucky  to 
elect  another  in  his  place ;  and  his  colleague,  on  such  occasions,  usually  resigned 
immediately,  rather  than  incur  the  odium  of  wielding  such  vast  powers  alone. 
Appius,  however,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  continued  to  act  as  sole  censor.  In 
his  revision  of  the  tribes  he  admitted  a  great  number*^  of  freedmen  and  citizens  of 
low  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  franchise ;  and  he  entered  them  pur- 
posely in  all  the  tribes,  that  the  influence  of  his  party  might  extend  to  alL  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  a  laige  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  more 
remote  tribes  especially,  would  attend  but  seldom  at  the  comitia ;  whilst  the  city 
populace  and  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  were  always  on  the  spot,  and  would  be 
frequently  the  majority  of  voters  in  their  respective  tribes.  Thus,  the  old  agri- 
cultural commons  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by  their  new  tribesmen,  and  that 
share  in  the  government  which  they  had  so  hardly  won  was  on  the  point  of  being 
wrested  from  them  by  men  whom,  according  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  ancient 
world,  they  despised  as  little  better  than  slaves. 

Thus  far  the  conduct  of  Appius  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  mere  desire  to  re- 
store the  old  ascendency  of  tne  patricians;  for  the  lowest  classes,  H««ncoanffMCb.Fiar 
beii^  as  yet  quite  incapable  of  exercising  dominion,  might  safely  llSli^ifa^ 
be  used  as  auxiliaries  for  humbling  the  classes  next  above  them ;  ^^ 
just  as  the  feudal  kings  occasionally  courted  the  commons,  and  ^*'* 
were  enabled  through  their  aid  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles,  without  any 
danger  of  seeing  their  own  authority  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  representative 
assembly.  But  if  it  be  true  that  Appius  encouraged  On.  Flavins*^  in  the  acts 
which  gave  such  offence  to  the  aristocracy,  we  cannot  conceive  his  objects  to  have 
been  other  than  personal ;  for  it  was  against  the  old  patrician  influence,  much 
more  than  against  the  new  plebeian  nobmty,  that  the  proceedings  of  Flavins  were 
directed.  This  man  was  the  son  of  a  freedman,  a  clerk  or  writer  by  his  occupa- 
tion, and  at  this  time  employed  in  the  business  of  the  censor's  office  under  Ap- 
pius. It  was  by  Appius'  instigation  that  he  published  his  famous  calendar  or 
almanac ;  that  is,  he  stuck  up  whited  boards  round  the  Forum,  on  which  were 
marked  down  the  days  and  parts  of  days  in  every  month  on  which  law  business 
might  lawfully  be  done ;  a  knowledge  which  the  people  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  gain  from  the  pontifices,  or  a  few  of  the  patricians  who  understood  the  pon- 
tifical law ;  and  as  the  days  did  not  recur  regularly,  and  the  principle  which  de- 
termmed  them  was  carefully  kept  a  secret,  me  people  were  wholly  at  their  in- 
structors' mercy."  At  the  same  time  Flavins  also  published  an  account^  of 
the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  several  ways  of  proceeding  at  law;  a  work 
which,  in  after  times,  must  have  been  exceedingly  curious ;  but  which  must  have 
utterly  failed  in  practice,  if  its  object  was  to  enable  a  convmon  man  to  conduct 
his  own  suit,  without  consulting  some  one  learned  in  the  law*  Accordingly,  it 
was  to  the  publication  of  his  calendar  that  Flavins  owed  his  gnat  popularity ;  he 
was  elected  soon  after  tribune  ;**  he  was  appointed  to  one  or  two  other  impor- 
tant pubHc  offices,  and  six  years  later,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  curule  asdile. 

Thus  making  it  his  pleasure  to  lessen  all  dignity  and  to  diminish  all  influence 
hut  his  own,  offending  in  his  pride  the  old  aristocracy  no  less  than  ^^   ^^  ^^^^ 
the  new,  and  the  middle  classes,  Appius  now,  as  sole  censor,  feel-       ^  *  ^^ 

"  Livy,  IX.  29.  "  "Publicatis  diebas  fastis,  qnos  popalos  a 

•*  DiodoroB,  XX.  85,  80.    livy.  IX.  46.  pancU  piincipain   quoHdie  petebaO'— Pliny, 

*  "  Appii  CoBci  sonba.  cajiu  nortatu  ezoe-  aXXIII.  6. 

perateoa  dies  oonsoltando  assidaeBagaciinge-  "  "Actiones  coznposnit."     See  Cicero,    de 

nio  promnlgaveratque."— Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  Oat.  I.  41.    Epp.  ad  Attic.  VI.  1. 
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ing  himself  in  possession  of  almost  kingly  power,  resolved  to  distinguish  his  name 
by  public  works  on  a  most  magnificent  scale,  such  as  the  greatest  king  might 
emulate.  Without  any  authority  from  the  senate,*'  he  apptied  the  large  sums  of 
public  money  which  were  paid  into  his  hands  by  that  multitude  of  persons  who 
farmed  the  state  property  in  all  its  manifold  kinas,  to  the  execution  of  two  great 
works :  one,  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua;  the  other, 
the  bringing  a  constant  supply  of  good  water  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  the  Esquiline  gate,  partly  by  pipes  under  ground,  and 
partly  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  was  afterwards  continued  to  Bran- 
A*  ApfiMR  RMd  to  disium,  has,  indeed,  immortalized  the  name  of  its  author ;  nor  will 
^i^  the  mightiest  works  of  modem  engineers  ever  rival  the  fame  of 

the  Appian  Way.  This  has  been  owing  to  accidental  causes;  yet  the  road  was 
a  magmficent  undertaking,  and  even  without  noticing  the  excellence  of  its  pave- 
ment, which  was  added  at  a  later  period,  we  may  justly  admire  the  labor  be- 
stowed in  order  to  keep  its  line  generally  on  a  level,  the  deep  cuttings  through 
hills,  and  the  vast  substructions  of  massy  stones  on  which  it  was  carried  across 
valleys.  The  whole  line  from  Rome  to  Capua  was  about  120  English  miles ;  the 
road  left  the  city  at  the  Porta  Capena,  the  gate  of  Capua ;  it  passed  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  Campa^a  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  at  Bovillaa ;  there 
it  ascended  to  the  higher  grounds,  and,  passing  through  Aricia,  and  leaving  Yeli- 
trsB  and  the  modem  road  to  Naples  on  the  left,  it  descebded  again  into  the  plain 
nearly  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  ran  on  to  the  Pontine  marshes.  At  this 
point,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  road  stopped ;  and  the  communication  through  the 
Pontine  marshes  was  carried  on  by  a  canal  almost  as  far  as  Tarracina.  But  the 
very  excavation  of  the  canal  would,  of  itself,  supply  materials,  in  part,  for  an  em- 
bankment by  the  side  of  it ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  both  it  and  the  road  were 
carried  through  the  marshes  together.  Afterwards  the  road  ascended  the  mount- 
ains behind  Tarracina,  thus  avoiding  the  ill-omened  pass  of  Lautulse,  and  soon 
after  descended  again  into  the  plain  of  Fundi,  crossed  the  Liris  at  Mintumse,  and 
the  Yultumus  at  Casilinum,  and  three  miles  further  it  arrived  at  the  termina- 
tion of  its  course,  the  city  of  Capua.^ 

The  other  work  of  Appius  was  less  remarkable  in  itself,  than  as  being  the 
ni«A  •   •  Mdttot.  ^^^'^^^  ^^  those  famous  aqueducts  which  still,  amid  their  ruins, 
ppuDAq  are  such  striking  and  characteristic  monuments*of  Roman  great- 

ness. In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  aqueduct,  for  the  watet'^  was  carried 
imder  ground  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  with  the  exception  of  sixty 
Roman  paces,  or  about  a  hundred  yards,  m  the  low  around  by  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, where  it  was  conveyed  partly  on  arches,  and  parUy  on  a  solid  substruction 
of  massy  stones.  Its  termination  was  at  the  salt  works  by  the  river-side,  dose 
by  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  immediately  under  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
Aventine ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  intended  to  supply  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  district  about  the  Circus,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  use  the  water  of  the  river,  or  the  rain-water  collected  in  tanks  or  cisterns. 
When  we  remember  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  particularly  inhabited  by  the 

Eoorest  citizens,  we  may  suspect  that  Appius  wished  to  repay  the  support  which 
e  had  already  received  from  them,  or  to  purchase  its  continuance  for  the  time 
to  come ;  but  we  shall  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  first  Roman 
aqueduct  was  constructed  for  the  b^efit  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  most 
needed  it. 

**  These  two  works  exhausted,"  says  Diodorus,  *'  the  whole  revenue  of  Rome." 

"  DiodomB,  XX.  85,  86.  '*  The  whole  aooonnt  of  thisMuedaot  is  takes 

"  It  is  wedl  known  that  the  andent  Capua  did  from  the  work  of  Frontinus.    He  was  snperin- 

not  stand  on  the  Voltnrnas,  bat  aboat  three  tendent  of  the  aqnedncts  in  the  reign  of  JnemL 

miles  to  the  south  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  pres-  and  his  acoount  of  them  is  exceedingly  foil  and 

•nt  8.  Maria  di  Capua.    The  modem  Capua  aoourate. 

•orresponds  with  the  anoient  Casilinum. 
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But,  considermg  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  war,  to  which  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
the  tribatum  was  wholly  appropriated,  the  disposable  revenue  from  mw^ISLi  iorti»w 
the  vectigalia,  or  rents  received  by  the  commonwealth^  must  have  ^^ 
been  insufficient ;  and  Niebuhr  reasonably  conjectures  that  Appius  must  have 
sold  large  portions  of  the  state*s  domain,  in  oixler  to  raise  the  money  which  he 
required.  The  workmen  employed  consisted^  doubtless  in  great  measure,  of  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Samnites,  either  in  battle  or  in  the  repeated  invasions 
of  their  territory ;  the  rest  were  the  public  or  government  slaves,  or  those  fur- 
nished by  the  several  contractors  for  the  work :  for  such  labors  were  held  to  be 
degrading  to  free  citizens,  and  Appius  would  have  acquired  no  popularity  amongst  ' 
the  poorest  classes,  by  ofifering  to  provide  them  with  employment  in  making  his 
road,  or  digging  h^  water-course. 

The  regular  term  of  the  censor's  office,  eighteen  months,  was  far  too  short  for 
the  completion  of  these  works ;  and  had  they  been  finished  by  an-  ^^^^  ^^ 

other  censor,  the  glory  of  them  would  have  been  lost  to  Appius.  lonhS  ^*y^^  ^^ 
Setting',  therefore,  all  law  and  all  opposition  at  defiance,  Appius  per-  **  **™' 
asted  m  retaining  his  censorship  when  the  eighteen  months  were  expired ;  and 
altiiough  the  triDune  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,'*  one  of  the  most  eniment  com- 
moners of  this  perioH,  threatened  to  send  him  to  prison  if  he  persisted  in  dis- 
obeying the  law,  and  although  six  of  the  6ther  tribunes  supported  their  colleague, 
yet  the  remaining  three  promised  Appius  their  protection ;  and  as  their  negative 
was  all-powerful,  Appius  was  secured  from  any  molestation  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  office.  He  found  some  tribunes  equally  devoted  to  hun  in  the  next 
year,  for  he  retained  his  censorship  four  years,  and  in  the  fifth  he  endeavored  to 
add  to  it  the  power  and  dignity  of  consul,  and  whilst  he  still  continued  to  be 
oensor,  he  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  considship.  Here,  however,  that 
negative  power  of  the  tribunes  which  had  hitherto  been  his  support  was  em- 
ployed a^inst  him :  L.  Furius**  forbade  the  busmess  of  the  conutia  to  proceed, 
ontil  Appius  had  resisned  his  censorship.  Then,  however,  he  was  elected  con- 
sul, and  perhaps  in  this  capacity  finishea  and  dedicated  the  two  works  of  which 
he  80  greatly  coveted  the  glory. 

The  extreme  moderation  of  the  party  opposed  to  Appius  deserves  in  all  these 
transactions  the  highest  praise.  They  composed  probably  the  wiMmodMidiMarth* 
majority  in  the  senate,  and  if  they  had  exerted  their  whole  p«rty»pi«~dtohtai. 
strength  they  must  have  been  also  the  majority  in  the  comitia.  Yet  they  suf- 
fered Appius  to  defy  the  laws  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  after- 
wards they  allowed  him  to  be  elected  consul  without  opposition,  nor  when  he 
became  a  private  citizen  did  they  ever  impeach  him  for  the  violence  of  his  con- 
duct We  cannot,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details  of  these  times,  appreciate  fully 
the  wisdom  of  this  conduct ;  but  as  violence  begets  violence,  so  unquestionably 
does  moderation  in  political  contests  lead  to  moderation  in  return.  The  personal 
ambition  of  Appius  had  been  gratified  even  beyond  the  law ;  and  this  his  politi- 
cal opponents  hiui  endured  at  the  time,  nor  did  thev  seek  to  punish  it  afterwards. 
Nothing  was  attempted  against  him  which  could  either  irritate  his  own  passions, 
or  mvest  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with  the  character  of  a  martyr  in  their 
cause.  If  he  had  ever  carried  his  views  still  higher  than  to  a  five  years'  censor- 
ship, if  the  hope  of  regal  dominion  had  ever  floated  before  his  eyes,  the  forbear^ 
ance  shown  towards  hmi  deprived  liim  not  only  of  every  pretext  for  further  vio- 
lence, but,  appealing  to  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature,  restrained  him  for  very 
shame  from  endeavoring  to  wrest  more,  where  so  much  had  been  already  yielded 
to  him ;  it  would  not  suSer  him  to  assail  that  constitution  which  had  shown  itself 
towards  him  at  once  so  confident  and  so  placable.  Ten  years  after  his  first  con- 
Bolship  he  was  elected  consul  again  in  the  midst  of  the  third  Samnite  war, 
and  he  obtained  the  prsetorship  in  th6  year  following.    He  bore  his  part  nol 

■  livy,  IX.  88.  "  livy,  IX.  42. 
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without  honor,  amongst  the  greatest  generals  of  his  day,  in  that  most  arduous 
contest  when  the  Gams  again  fought  against  Rome  with  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Samnites  to  aid  them ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  had  the  glory  of  determining  the 
senate,  hj  the  last  effort  of  his  eloquence,  not  to  treat  with  the  amhassador  of 
Pyrrhus. 

The  example  which  Appius  had  set  in  his  public  works  was  followed  by  the 
otk«r  nibiie  work*,  succccding  ccusors,  M.  Valeiius  Maximus  and  C.  Junius  Bubuleus. 
Tii»v«firiMiw»y.  ^ey  also  made  some  roads"  through  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Rome ;  that  is,  they  either  improved  the  line  of  the  existing  local 
roads,  or  widened  them,  and  constructed  them  of  better  materials.  One  of  the 
roads,  thus  in  a  manner  made  anew,  led  from  Rome  to  Tibur ;  and  this  being 
afterwards  continued  through  the  country  of  the  ^quians  by  Carseoli  and  Alba, 
as  far  as  Sulmo  and  Corfinium,  and  thus  having  become  one  of  the  greatest  lines 
of  communication  in  Italy,  was  known  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  name 
of  the  Valerian  Way,  because  the  first  twenty  miles  of  it  from  Rome  to  Tibur 
were  made  by  the  censor  M.  Valerius. 

In  the  same  year,  447-8  (Nieb.  441),  we  may  place  the  trial  of  A.  Atilius 
TrMofA.  AtuiM  Gft.  Calatluus,  ou  a  charge  of  having  betrayed  the  garrison  of  Sora  to 
^'^'^  the  Samnites.     He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Q.  Fabius,  and  had 

been  left  by  his  father-in-law  in  the  command  of  the  place,  when  he  himself  left 
his  province  of  Samnium  to  return  to  Rome.  Sora  and  Galatia  were  at  this 
period"  both  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  troops  who  garrisoned  them 
were  sold  for  slaves.  Atilius  either  made  his  escape,  or  was  taken  prisoner  and 
allowed  to  be  ransomed ;  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
a  charge  often  made  against  unsuccessful  officers,  and  listened  to  the  more  readily, 
because,  while  the  soldiers  had  been  led  away  into  slavery,  their  commander  had 
met  with  a  fate  so  different.  Perhaps  in  this  accusation  we  may  trace  the  influ- 
ence possessed  at  this  time  in  the  comitia  by  the  city  populace,  who  were  not 
commonly  enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  who  were  apt  to  judge  the  conduct  of 
military  men  unfairly  and  severely,  in  proportion  to  their  own  total  ignorance  of 
war.  *  It  might  have  fared  hardly  with  Atilius,  had  his  father-in-law  been  any 
less  distinguished  man  than  Q.  Fabius.  But  Fabius**  came  forward  and  declared 
to  the  people  that  the  charge  was  groundless :  ''  Had  it  been  otherwise,"  said 
he,  "  I  should  not  have  allowed  my  daughter  to  remain  the  wife  of  a  traitor."'' 
The  people,  suspicious  because  they  were  ignorant,  but  meaning  honestly,  lis- 
tened at  once  to  the  testimony  of  so  great  a  general  and  so  upright  a  man,  and 
Atilius  was  acquitted.  His  son,  the  grandson  of  Q.  Fabius,  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  in  the  first  Punic  war ;  he  was  twice  consul,  dictator, 
and  censor.** 

Two  years  afterwards  the  influence  of  the  new  popular  party  in  the  comitia 
jBdiiMiib  or  Qk  Fiii.  ^^^^^^^^^d  its  highest  point,  when  On.  Flavins,  the  clerk  of  Appius, 
Stt  cblu^^  «f  Ap.  and  the  man  who  had  published  the  calendar  and  the  forms  of 
"^  actions  at  law,  was  elected  curtde  sedile.    When  the  first  votes 

were  given  in  his  favor,  the  aBdile  who  presided  at  the  comitia  refused  to  receive 
them,  saying  that  a  clerk  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  curule  magistracy.  It  so  happen- 
ed** that  Flavins  himself  was  attending  on  the  curule  sedile  at  that  very  time  in 
'the  way  of  his  occupation ;  he  had  his  tablets  and  his  style  in  his  hands,  to  record 
the  votes.     As  soon  as  he  heard  the  objection  he  stepped  forwards ;  he  laid 

**  Livy,  IX.  48.    Cassiodorus.  sented  herself  fi'om  him  for  three  nights  in  the 

*  Diodorus.  XX.  80.    Livy,  IX.  48.  year.    See  p.  100. 

*  Valerius  Maximus,  VIII.  I.  §  9.  "  His  epitaph  said  of  hiin,  in  language  re- 
"  By  which  it  appears,  as  Niebuhr  well  oh-  sembting  the  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios, 

serves,  that  the  practice  of  marrying  without  "  Plunmss  consentiunt  gentes 

conventio  in  manum  was  common  even  amongst  Populi  primarium  fuisse  virum.** 

distinguished  fiunilies.  Thus  the  daughter  still  See  Cicero,  de  Senect.  17. 

remained  in  her  father's  power,  if,  to  bar  her  *  L.  Piso,  Annal.  111.  quoted  by  GeUiiu, 

fauisbond's  right  to  her  by  prescription,  she  ab-  VI.  9. 
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down  bis  tablets,  and  declared  upon  oatb  tbat  from  tbat  day  forwards  be  would 
follow  tbe  business  of  a  clerk  no  more.  The  aedile  then  received  the  votes  that 
were  given  for  him,  and  Cn.  Flavius  was  duly  electedi  His  colleague  was  Q. 
Anicitts^  of  Prseneste,  who  had  only  within  the  last  few  years  became  a  Roman 
citizen  ;  while  two  commoners  of  consular  families,  C.  Pcetelius  and  Cn.  Domiti- 
us,  were  unsuccessful  candidates.  The  indignation  of  the  patricians  and  of  the 
old  commons  on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  the  senators  laid  aside  their 
gold  rings,  and  the  ydung  patricians,  and  wealthy  commoners  who  formed  the 
equestrian  order,  put  off  their  chains  of  honor  (phalerse),  as  if  so  great  a  dishonor 
to  the  commonwealth  required  a  general  mourning.  It  should  be*  remembered 
that  tbe  curule  sedileship  was  at  this  time  an  office  of  high  distinction,  and  that 
every  curule  magistracy  was  supposed  to  convey  something  of  kingly  and  there- 
fore of  sacred  dignity ;  so  that  it  was  a  profanation  if  it  were  bestowed  on  a 
freedman's  son,  although  he  might  have  held  the  tribuneship  of  the  commons 
without  offence.  Flavius,  however,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  was  not  abashed  by 
these  Bigns  of  displeasure ;  nay,  he  even  enjoyed  the  mortification  of  the  nobility ; 
and  a  story^^  was  told  how  on  a  time,  when  his  colleague  Q.  Anicius  was  sick, 
Flavius  went  to  visit  him ;  and  when  he  entered  his  room  he  found  several  noble 
youths  who  were  sitting  there  with  him.  They,  scorning  the  freedman's  son,  re- 
mained in  their  places,  and  would  not  rise  as  they  were  bound  to  do  to  the  curule 
sedile.  Upon  which  Flavius  sent  for  his  curule  chair,  and  placed  it  in  the  door- 
way so  that  no  ojie  could  pass,  and  then  taking  his  seat  in  it,  obliged  them  to  see 
him  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  his  dignity.  Yet,  although  he  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  overborne  by  insolence,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  the  occasion  of  divisions 
between  his  countrymen ;  and  he  vowed  to  biuld  a  temple  to  Concord,**  if  he 
could  succeed  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  the  commonwealth. 

We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  witnessed  without  opposition  the  decree 
of  the  senate  that  two  censors  should  be  immediately  appointed,  o  r^bin.  aod  p.  d«- 
althougb  not  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  last  censors  had  resigned  *"  "•**** .  • 
their  office.     Still  less  could  he  find  fault  with  the  choice  of  the  comitia,  which 
fell  upon  two  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Rome,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius. 

This  censorship,  accordmg  to  Niebuhr,  effected  little  less  than  a  remodelling 
of  the  whole  constitution ;  in  particular,  he  supposes  that  the  per-  ^^^^^  mumomi  t* 
plexing  combination  of  tribes  and  centuries,  which  is  known  to  hjmijjjn  taken  in  th«ir 
have  existed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  was  the 
work  of  Fabius  and  Decius ;  and  that  they  adjusted,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  the  ever- contending  claims  of  nobility  and  wealth  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  numbers  on  the  other.  I  cannot  assert  this,  even  on  Niebuhr's  authority, 
not  only  from  the  total  want  of  all  direct  evidence,  but  because  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mixture  of  tribes  and  centuries  in  the  later  form  of  the  comitia 
centuriata  was  the  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  rather  than  of  the  fifth. 
Nor  do  I  quite  believe  the  story**  that  it  was  to  his  eminent  services  in  this  cen- 
sorship tbat  Q.  Fabius  owed  his  surname  of  Maximus. 

What  is  actually  recorded  of  the  censors  of  this  year  is  sufficiently  probable  ; 

•  PUny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXITI.  6.  populus,"  that  is,  tho  patricians  and  tho  old 

**  Pi«o,  apud  Gell.  VI.  9.    Livy  IX.  46.  commons,  as  opposed  to  the  "  forensis  faotio." 

*■  "  Flavius  vovit  edem  Concordise,  si  popu-  *•  The  stoi^-  is  told  by  Livy,  IX.  46,  and  by 

lo  rc{X>nciliasset   ordines."      Niebuhr  unaer-  several   other  writers.    But  Polybius  asserts 

stands  by  populns  the  old  patricians,  and  by  that  the  surname  of  Maximus  was  given  to  the 

ordines  the  plebs  and  the  frecdmen.  But  surely  dictator  Q.  Fabius  in  the  second  Punic  war,  on 

the  old  sense  of  populus  is  inapplicable  here ;  account  of  his  great  services  at  that  period.  III. 

and  we  must  either  understand  "  ordines"  of  87.    This  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  but  I  bc- 

the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  which  is  lieve  the  other  story  is  no  less  so ;  and  that  the 


Bcribs,  and  the  other  trades  or  mferior  callings,    greatness  of  mind  or  exploits ;  that  it  answered 
and  popolus  ^eans  what  Livy  calls  *^  integer    to  the  surname  of  Philip  le  Long,  or  of  Edward 
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and  that  it  should  have  been  accomplished  not  ovlj  without  a  con- 
feet«d^%iM^aiid  test,  but  as  far  as  appears  without  exciting  any  thing  but  satisfac- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  pohtical  wis- 
dom and  moderation  of  the  Roman  people.  The  lower  classes  of  the  city,  and 
those  whose  blood  was  not  yet  clear  from  the  taint  of  slavery,  had  gained  a  po- 
litical power  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  social  importance ;  and  there 
is  in  this  something  so  unnatural,  that  it  shocks  even  those  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  benefit  by  it,  unless  they  have  been  previously  corrupted  by  intolerable 
distress,  no  less  fatal  to  wisdom  and  goodness  than  excessive  enjoyment,  or  have 
been  exasperated  by  previous  insolence  and  oppression.  Had  there  now  been 
such  a  state  of  misery  amongst  the  poorer  classes  as  that  which  followed  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  or  had  the  old  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  existed  stiU  and  been 
rigorously  exercised,  the  lower  people  would  have  eagerly  retained  the  power 
which  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands ;  they  would  have  valued  it  as  en- 
suring them  at  once  protection  and  vengeance.  But  when  all  was  prospering, 
when  the  state  was  victorious  abroad  and  daily  OTowiug  in  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence at  home ;  when  the  citizens  of  highest  raiUL  were  also  the  worthiest ;  and 
the  commonwealth  seemed  to  enjoy  a  real  aristocracy,  which  is  as  natural  and 
excellent  as  its  counterfeits  are  hateful ;  above  all,  when  there  was  prevailing  a 
general  spirit  of  moderation,  which  dispelled  all  fears  of  tjrrannv, — why  should 
men  endure  such  an  unfitness  as  that  the  lower  should  take  the  place  of  the 
higher,  and  that  those  who  were  of  least  account  in  society  should  exercise  po- 
litically the  greatest  power?  So  Flavins,  resigning  all  prospect  of  rising  to 
higher  honors,  allowed  that  he  had  already  risen  too  high  for  one  of  his  class, 
and  that  more  than  one  generation  should  elapse  between  the  slave  and  the  curule 
magistrate.  Fabius  and  Decius  removed  all  freedmen,^  all  artisans,  and  all  other 
citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  into  four  tribes  only  out  of  the  one-and-thirty  which 
then  existed ;  so  that  they  could  influence  at  most  but  a  little  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  comitia ;  and  these  four  tribes  were  the  old  tribes  of  the 
city,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  countrv»  the  Palatine,  the  Colline,  the 
Esquiline,  ana  the  Suburran.  Then  Flavius,  seeing  the  conditions  of  his  vow  ful- 
filled, built  his  temple  to  Concord,^  a  small  chapel,  of  which  the  walls  were 
plated  with  bronze,  and  which  stood  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  comitium.  It  was  built  with  the  money  arising  from  the 
penalties  paid  by  some  wealthy  men  for  having  lent  money  at  a  rate  of  interest 
higher  than  was  allowed  by  law ;  and  Ffavius,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  sedile,  had 
prosecuted  them  before  the  comitia.  When  it  was  completed,  the  pontifex  max- 
imus,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,^  refused  to  dictate  the  solenm  form  of  dedication, 
which  Flavius,  according  to  custom,  was  to  repeat  after  him ;  but  the  comitiia, 
indignant  at  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  refusal,  passed  a  resolution  which 
obliged  the  pontifex  to  retract  it.  Yet,  afterwards,  to  complete  the  picture  of 
moderation  displayed  by  the  people  on  this  occasion,  the  comitia  passed  a  biU 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate,  enacting  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  dedicate  a  temple  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate*  or  of 
the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  The  aristocratical  pride  of  the 
pontifexj-equired  to  be  restrained ;  yet  it  was  not  fit  that  he  should  be  called  to 
perform  the  solemnities  of  the  national  religion  at  the  pleasure  of  an  individual, 
or  that  a  temple  should  be  consecrated  without  the  sanction  of  some  public  au- 
thority.   Happy  is  that  people  which  delivers  itself  from  the  evils  of  an  aristo- 

vne  j«iTBt,  rather  than  to  that  of  Alexander  or  nology  of  Borne;  for  it  declares  that  the  oon- 

Chariemagne.  aukhip  of  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpidns,  the 

^  Livy,  IX.  46.  last  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  was  be- 

^  Pliny,  Hist.  XXXTTT.  6.     In  this  notice  lieved  by  those  who  were  then  living,  and  by 

of  the  foandinff  of  the  temple  by  Cn.  Flavins,  one  who  had  an  access  to  all  ezisti^  monn- 

Pliny  adds,  "indditque  in  tabelli  aerei  earn  ments,  to  have  been  the  204th  year  from  the 

isdem  ooxv.  annis  post  Caidtolinam  dedicatam.*'  beginning  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  is  a  very  important  passage  for  the  chro-  *  livy,  IX.  46. 
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cratical  or  priestly  dominion,  not  by  running  wild  into  individual  licentiousness, 
but  by  submitting  to  the  wholesome  sovereignty  of  law  I 

''The  Carthaginians/'  says  Aristotle/^  "provide  for  the  stability  of  their  con- 
stitution, by  continually  sending  out  a  portion  of  their  commons  ooUMiMibMdMiattki* 
to  their  settlements  in  the  surrounding  country."  This  policy  was  **~' 
no  less  familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  as  some  of  the  poorer  citizens  must  have 
been  discontented  with  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  censors,  so  we  find  that 
three  colonies  were  founded  in  the  next  two  years,  and  that  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen thousand  citizens  were  sent  out  as  colonists.^  The  three  places  thus 
colonized  were  Sora,  Alba,  and  Carseoli.  Sora  had  been  taken  and  retaken  re- 
peatedly in  the  late  Samnite  war,  and  its  important  position,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  Liris  issues  out  from  the  mountuns  which  confine  its  earlier  course  upon  the 
high  plain  of  Arpinum  and  Fibrenus,  made  it  desirable  to  secure  its  permanent 
possession;  Carseoli  and  Alba  had  been  conquered  in  the  late  war  with  the 
i£quians.  Carseoli  was  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Rome.  Alba  stood  on  an  isolated  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
lake  Fucinus ;  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  was  even  at  this  time  remark- 
able, for  the  walls  which  still  exist  are  built  of  enormous  polygonal  blocks  of  the 
limestone  of  the  Apennines,  and  belong  to  a  period  much  more  ancient  than  the 
fifth  century  of  Rome. 

Places  so  recently  conquered,  and  so  exposed  to  fresh  attacks  wl:  enever  a  war 
should  break  out  again,  must  have  been  colonized  by  men  who  whowtnMiitMwu 
understood  war,  and  might  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  ground,  ^^^ 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  garrison.  The  settlers  sent  thither  could  not,  therefore,  have 
consisted  wholly  of  the  unwarlike  populace  of  the  city,  but  of  the  poorer  citizens 
of  the  old  commons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  who 
had  the  skill  and  courage  of  veteran  soldiers.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  freedmen  and  of  the  city  populace  may  have  been  mixed 
up  with  them. 

In  appcnnting  and  supporting  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  nobility  of  the  commons  must  have  acted  in  con-  ti.,  ogoMtn  bui  f«r 
cert  with  each  other.  But  three  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  JS'SLTto'tii'loIlr 
feeble  return  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  two  orders,  when  two  "•^ 
of  the  tribunes,^  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  proposed  a  bill  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  pontifices  and  augurs  by  the  addition  of  new  members  to  be  chosen  from 
the  commons.  In  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  the  civil  equality  of  the  two  great  orders 
of  the  state  had  been  established,  whilst  the  old  relimous  distinctions  between 
them  still  subsisted ;  a  commoner  might  be  consul,  dictator,  or  censor,  but  he 
could  not  as  yet  be  pontifex  or  augur.  But  this  exclusion,  although  it  related  to 
religious  offices,  was  maintained  for  political  purposes,  and  could  not,  indeed,  be 
justified  on  religious  grounds.  For,  according  to  the  old  principle,  that  the 
priests  of  the  gods  must  be  of  a  certain  race  or  caste,  carefully  preserved  from 
any  profane  mixture,  the  Roniian  patricians  had  long  since  forfeited  the  purity  of 
their  blood  by  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  commons.  But  politically, 
their  exclusive  possession  of  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur  might  secure  them 
some  advantages.  Twice  within  twenty-five  years  we  have  seen  the  appointment 
of  a  plebeian  dictator  annulled  by  the  augurs,  on  the  ground  of  certam  religious 
objections  of  which  they  were  the  sole  judges.  All  questions  of  augury  de- 
pended on  their  decision ;  and  this,  in  a  state  where  nothing  either  political  or 
military  was  done  without  consulting  the  auspices,  conferred,  necessanly,  an  im- 
mense power.  The  pontifices,  in  l^e  manner,  had  the  absolute  control  over 
every  part  of  the  ritual  of  religion,  and  as  connected  with  it,  over  the  calendar. 
What  festivals  were  to  be  observed,  and  at  what  times ;  what  public  sacrifices 

^  Politic  n.  11.  Band  to  Sora,  and  aa  many  to  CarseoU.    livy, 

"  Six  thousand  were  sent  to  Alba,  four  thou-    X.  1.  8. 

•  livy  6,  et  aeqq. 
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should  be  performed,  and  with  what  ceremonies ;  and  what  was  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  with  sacred  places,  persons,  or  things,  were  all  pcHnts 
of  their  jurisdiction,  against  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  tribunes  would 
have  ventured  to  interpose.  It  seems  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  as  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons  were  now  become  one  people,  and  as  both  alike  were  ad- 
mitted to  those  high  and  sacred  dignities  of  consul  and  dictator,  which  involved 
the  practice  of  augury,  and  the  offering  sacrifice  to  the  peculiar  gods  of  Bome» 
in  the  name  of  the  Koman  people,  so  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  national  religious  system  should  be  committed  to  both  equally ;  that  where 
no  religious  objection  really  existed,  political  ambition  might  no  longer  be  able 
to  shelter  itself  beneath  its  semblance. 

StiU,  however,  a  party  amongst  the  patricians,  headed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Ap- 
f.  DMios  lapporto  it,  pius  Claudlus,^  Vehemently  opposed  the  Ogulnian  bill.  It  was 
aBditbM(«iM«i»ir.  supported  by  P.  Decius;  and  no  man  could  have  pleaded  for  it 
with  greater  effect,  when  he  appealed  to  his  father's  memorable  death,  and  re- 
called him  to  the  memory  of  some  of  his  hearers,  as  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
great  battle  with  the  Latins,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  head,  and  his 
feet  on  a  javelin,  devoting  himself  to  the  powers  of  death  in  behalf  of  the  Bo- 
man  people.  "  If  my  father,"  said  he,  "  was  no  less  fit  than  his  patrician  col- 
league to  offer  himself  to  the  gods,  as  an  accepted  expiation  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple, how  could  he  be  unfit  to  direct  their  worship  ?"  The  question,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  carried ;  some  of  the  tribunes  were  at  first  engaged  to  interpose  their  neg- 
ative, but  the  general  feeling  obliged  them  to  forbear,  and  the  Ogulnian  bill  be- 
came a  law.  The  pontifices,  who  were  then  four  in  number,  elected  accordingly 
four  commoners  to  complete  their  college  to  eight,  or,  including  their  head,  the 
pontifex  maximus,  to  nine.  And  the  augurs,  who  were  also  four,  elected  five 
commoners  to  raise  their  college  to  the  same  number  of  nine,  on  the  notion  that 
each  of  the  original  tribes  of  Rome,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres, 
was  to  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  the  public  ministers  of  religion.  It 
seems  that  the  new  appomtments  were  fairly  and  wisely  made ;  P.  Decius  him- 
self," and  P.  Sempromus  Sophus,  who  had  been  both  consuls  and  censors,  were 
two  of  the  new  pontifices ;  and  amongst  the  augurs,  besides  T.  Publilius,  C. 
Genucius,  and  C.  Marcius,  all  of  them  members  of  the  most  eminent  families  of 
the  commons,  we  find  the  name  of  P.  .^lius  Pmtus,  a  man  of  no  great  po- 
litical or  military^  distinction,  but  who  probably  showed  a  remarkable  fondness 
for  the  study  of  'the  pontifical  and  augural  discipline,  inasmuch  as  we  find  an 
unusual  number  of  his  descendants^'  fiUing  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur^ 
as  if  those  sacred  duties  were  almost  the  hereditary  calling  of  their  race  and 
name. 

In  the  same  year,*"  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  consuls,  re-enacted,  for  the  third 
Tha  vaiMiM  tew  n-  timc,  thc  fomous  law  which  bore  the  name  of  his  family,  and  which 
•^***-  was,  in  fact,  the  Roman  law  of  trial  by  jury,  as  it  permitted  every 

citizen  to  appeal  from  th*  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  capital  cases  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  country.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  consid  who  brought  forward 
this  law  was  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  or  M.  Valerius  Corvus :  it  must  have  been 
the  latter,  however,  if  the  common  statement  be  true  that  he  was  six  times  elected 
consul ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  ascribe  the  measure  to  a  man  so  worthy  of  it. 
The  law  denounced  the  violation  of  its  provisions  as  a  crime,  but  named  no  fixed 
penalty ;  leaving  it  open  to  the  accuser  to  demand,  and  to  the  judges  to  award, 
a  milder  or  a  heavier  sentence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  as 
was  so  generally  the  practice  at  Athens.     But  why  this  law  should  have  been 

••  Livy,  X.  7.  ceeded  by  Q.  -fflius  Peettis.    Liyy,  XLI.  21. 

*'  liivT.  X.  9.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  .£lias  wnom  Enniiu 

*^  Q.  ^ius  Pffitiis^  who  fell  at  CannsB,  waa  honored  with  tiie  title  of  "  egregid  cordstua 

pontifex,  Livy,  XZm.  21.  P.  .£liu8  Petua  waa  homo.^' 

appointed  augur  in  the  ^lace  of  Maroellus,  ••  Livy,  X.  9. 

lavy,  XXVU.  86 ;  and  on  his  death  he  was  sao- 
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re-enacted  at  this  particular  time  we  know  not.  No  recent  instances  of  arbitrary 
power  are  mentioned,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  consul  of  this  period  who  is  charged 
with  a  disposition  to  cruelty.  Perhaps  the  object  of  Valerius  was  simply  to 
satisfy  the  humbler  citizens  that  the  government  was  not  immindful  of  their  per- 
sonal security,  although  it  had  diminished  their  political  power ;  and  that  whilst 
the  more  distinguished  commoners  were  completing  their  own  equality  with  the 
patricians,  they  did  not  mean  to  allow  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  to  be 
oppressed  with  impunity.  Thus,  the  re-enactment  of  the  Valerian  law,  taken  m 
conjunction  with  the  passmg  of  the  Ogulnian,  seems  to  form  an  sera  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Rome ;  when  the  commons  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their 
great  charter  of  personal  freedom  for  the  mass  of  their  order,  and  for  those  of 
Uieir  members  who  might  rise  to  eminence,  a  perfectly  equal  share  in  all  the 
honors  of  the  commonwealth*  religious  no  less  than  civil. 

Li  some  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  chapter,  we  seem  almost  to  have 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  events  and  ^^  p^^^y  ^uo,^ 
their  actors  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  real  history.  But  even  g^^^  utmemnj 
in  those  which  are  in  themselves  most  vivid,  we  find  a  darkness 
on  either  side,  concealing  from  our  view  their  causes  and  their  consequences ;  as 
in  dreams,  single  scenes  and  feelings  present  themselves  with  wondeiful  distinct- 
ness :  but  what  brought  us  to  them,  or  what  is  to  follow  after  them,  is  left  alto- 
gether a  mystery.  Some  of  the  many  difficult  questions  which  belong  to  this 
period,  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  as  I  feel 
that  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  them  so  satisfactory  as  to  claim  the  name  of  his- 
tory. La  this  number  I  would  place  especially  the  famous  question  as  to  the 
later  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  a  problem  which  not  even  Niebuhr 
could  fully  solve,  and  which  has  equally  baffled  other  wiiters  who  have  more  recently 
attempted  it.  But  in  the  following  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  passing  of  the  Ogulman  law  and  the  dictatorship  of  Q.  Hortensius, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact  in  the  domestic  history  of  Jlome  which  can  be  dis- 
cerned clearly,  and  we  are  left  to  ask  what  circumstances  could  have  produced 
so  great  a  change ;  and  how,  after  a  state  of  things  so  peaceable  and  so  pros- 
perous, and  a  setUement  of  the  constitution  apparently  so  final,  we  are  brought 
back  again  so  suddenly  to  the  circumstances  of  a  long  past  period,  to  a  heavy 
burden  of  debt,  to  quarrels  between  the  different  orders  in  the  state  from  this 
cause,  and  to  a  new  secession  of  the  commons  to  the  Janiculum. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  carry  on  for  a  while  the  foreign  history  of  Bome» 
snd  describe  that  short  but  decisive  war,  in  which  the  Romans  triumphed  over 
the  triple  coalition  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls. 
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rOBEIGN  mSTOBY  FBOM  450  TO  464  (448  TO  456,  NIEBUHR)— CONQUEST  OF  THB 
JEQUIANS— THIED  SAMNITE  WAB-COAUTION  OF  THE  ETEUSCANS,  SAMNITfe, 
AND  GAULS— GREAT  BATTLE  OF  SENTINUM,  AND  DEATH  OF  P.  DECIUS— FINAL 
VICTOBY  OF  Q.  FABIUS  OVEE  THE  SAMNITES— C.  PONTIUS  IS  LED  IN  TBIUMPH 
AND  PUT  TO  DEATH  IN  COLD  BLOOD. 


**  Ter  totmn  fervidxiB  irk 
Lnstrat  Aventini  montem :  ter  sazea  tentat 
Limina  nequidqiiam ;  ter  fessus  valle  resedit.*' 

Vnto.  JSn.  VIIL  280. 

"  Thrice  did  the  indignant  nations  leafi^e  their  mighty 
Thrice  the  red  darlmess  of  the  battlers  night 
Shrouded  the  recreant  terror  of  their  flight." 

MiLMAv,  Jadiciam  Begale . 


Thb  peace  with  Samnium  was  immediately  foDowed  by  a  war  with  the  .^Equi- 
Wtf  with  th«  jBqni.  <^QS*  Sbcc  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  very  name  of  this  people  has 
"^  vanished  out  of  our  sight,  except  on  one  single  occasion  in  the 

year  immediately  following  the  recovery  of  the  city,  when  Camillus  is  said  to 
nave  taken  from  them  the  town  of  Bola.^  As  they  took  no  part  in  the  subse- 
quent attacks  made  by  the  Yolscians  upon  Rome,  and  did  not  even  join  their 
neighbors  of  Praneste,  when  they,  from  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  became  their 
enemies,  so  we  may  conclude  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been 
even  more  fatal  to  them  than  to  the  Romans ;  that  they  must  have  been  so 
weakened  by  some  great  disaster  sustained  at  that  period,  as  to  have  fallen  back 
altogether  from  their  advanced  position  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  to  their 
older  country  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Turano'  and  the  Salto,  and  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  From  their  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam- 
pagna they  were,  probably,  expelled  by  the  Latins ;  and  acquisitions  of  territory 
from  the  ^quians  may  have  been  among  the  causes  which  raised  Tibur  and  Prae- 
ueste  after  the  Gaulish  invasion  to  greatness  far  above  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Meanwhile,  the  ^quians  were  left  unmolested  in  their  remaining  territory, 
and  for  nearly  eighty  yeai*s  from  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  they  seem 
to  have  remained  perfectly  neutral.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite 
war,  when  the  Hemicans,  in  their  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome,  took 
up  arms  against  her,  the  ^quians  also,  probably  &om  similar  motives,  were  in- 
duced to  join  in  the  quarrel.  JSquian  soldiers'  were  found,  it  was  said,  together 
with  Hemicans,  in  that  Samnite  army  which  Q.  Fabius,  when  proconsul  in  the 
^ear  447,  had  defeated  at  AUifae ;  and  after  the  Hemican  war  in  the  year  foUow- 
mg,  the  whole  ^quian  people  joined  the  Samnites.  Thus,  when  the  Samnites, 
in  the  year  450,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  the  ^quians  were  left  in  a  posi- 
tion of  no  small  danger.  Rome,  it  appears,  was  willing  to  forgive  them  on  no 
other  terms  than  those  just  imposed  on  the  Hemicans ;  namely,  that  they  should 
become  citizens  of  Rome  without  the  right  of  voting  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  words, 

^  Livy,  VI.  2.  fleld  of  Scoigola,  the  scene  of  Conradin^s  defeat 

*  The  Tarano  is  the  stream  which,  rising  at    by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  when  it  reappears  it 

the  back  of  the  hills  which  form  the  northern    receives  the  name  of  Salto.    It  flows  through 


the  lake  Fucino,  and,  in  its  earlier  course,  is    mend  Italic!,"  &c.  in  the  Annals  of  the  Archn- 
oalled  the  Imele:  but  it  sinks  into  a  fissure  in    ological  Society  of  Borne,  Vol.  VI.  p.  110. 
the  lin  egtone,  a  little  below  the  famous  battle-       '  Livy,  IX.  45. 
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that  they  should  submit  to  become  Roman  subjects.  Hopeless  as  their  condi* 
don  was,  their  old  spirit  would  not  yet  allow  them  to  yield,  and  they  resolved  to 
abide  a  contest  with  the  whole  undivided  power  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Both  consuls,  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius,^  with  two  consular  armies, 
marched  at  once  into  the  ^quian  territory.  Such  a  force,  amounting 
to  about  40,000  men,  confounded  all  plans  of  resistance.  Few  mnt  ^SL  SUL 
iBquians  of  that  generation  had  ever  seen  war ;  their  country  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  within  the  memory  of  any  man  then  living. 
Abandoning  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  field  against  the  invaders,  they  took  ref- 
uge in  their  several  towns,  hoping  there  to  bame  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy, 
and  trusting  that  time  might  bring  some  of  the  neighboring  people  to  their  cud. 
But  their  towns  were  small,  and  were  thus  each  weak  in  the  number  of  theur 
defenders :  the  Romans  well  knew  the  effect  of  a  first  impression,  and  in  the 
places  which  they  first  stormed,  they  probably,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
made  a  bloody  execution,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest.  We  have  seen, 
under  the  influence  of  a  general  panic,  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  one 
of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  modem  Europe  taken  and  conquered  in  the  space 
of  two  months ;  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  fifty  days  were  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  ^quian  war,  and  that  forty-one  towns  were  taken  within  that  period,' 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  destroyed  and  burnt.  The  polygonal  walls  of 
many  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  to  be  found  scattered  along  the  pas- 
toral upland  valley  of  the  Himella  or  Salto,  from  Alba  almost  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Reate.  The  Romans,  however,  did  their  work  of  destruction  well ;  for 
although  the  style  of  the  walls  in  these  ruins  denotes  their  high  antiquity,  yet  no 
traces  are  to  be  foimd  of  the  name,  or  race,  or  condition  of  their  inhabitants  :  the 
actual  remains  will  tell  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  JSquian  people  as  we  can 
glean  from  the  scanty  reports  of  their  conquerors. 

The  fate  which  the  ^qiuans  had  vainly  striven  to  avert  now  fell  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  their  nation,  after  the  Greatest  portion  of  the  people  had  ^  _^.^  ^ 
pensned  or  been  led  away  mto  slavery.  The  survivors,  after  see-  «»hj  tiw  robm  &« 
ing  the  greatest  portion  of  their  territory  converted  into  Roman 
domain  land,  were  obliged  to  become  Roman  citizens  without  suffrage.  But  five 
years  afterwards,  when  war  with  Etruria  and  with  the  Samnites  was  again  threat- 
ening, the  Romans  admitted  them  to  the  full  franchise,*  and  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  citizens  enrolled  in  the  year  455  in  the  two  tribes  then  cre- 
ated, the  Aniensian  and  Terentiue. 

When  the  Samnites  had  made  peace  with  Rome,  they  were  required  to  restore 
Lucania  to  its  independence ;  that  is,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
back  the  hostages  whom  they  had  kept  as  a  pledge  of  the  nation's  doi>io2n^^£L 
fidelity,  and  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  the  Lucanian  towns,  wu  JSh  Tanntam. 
The  Roman  party  in  Lucania,  upon  this,  regained*  its  ascendency,  a«oa7m^°iJbr8^- 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  so  changed,  that,  **^** 
from  having  been  in  alliance  with  the  Ssunnites  and  Tarentines  against  Rome,  the 

*  livy,  IX.  45.  in  the  Cornelian  tribe  (Livy,  XXXVIII.  86) : 

*  LiTY^  IX.  45.    DiodoznB,  XX.  101.  and  we  cannot  always  condude  that  a  tribe  oon- 

*  **  Miigores  noetri,"  aars  Cicero,  "  iEqnoB  in  tained  only  the  people  of  one  particular  district. 
eivitatem  accei>erant."  £>e  Offidis.  1. 11.  That  The  origin  of  the  name  Torentina  is  quite  un- 
they  were  admitted  into  the  tribes  Aniensis  and  known.  We  know  of  no  town  Terentum  which 
Terentina  ia  not  expressly  stated  by  any  andent  could  have  ffiven  it  its  name,  nor  of  any  river 
writer ;  but  the  date  of  the  creation  of  these  Terens.  What  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
tribes  connects  them  with  the  ^Souians,  and  the  Turano^  whidi,  as  it  runs  near  to  the  site  of 
tribe  Aniensis  must  have  induaed  the  upper  Ciuveoh,  must  nave  flowed  through  the  .£quian 
TaQey  of  the  Anio,  which  was  .£quian.  The  territory  ?  Bunsen  has  shown  that  it  is  a  mere 
tribe  Terentina  contained  at  a  later  period,  as  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Tolenus  or  Telo- 
▼6  know,  the  people  of  the  Volscian  dt^  of  nius  was  the  Turano.  (Amiali  dell*  Instituto, 
Atana  (Cicero  pro  Plancio,  8, 16.  22) :  and  Nie-  Ao,  tom.  VI.  p.  104.)  Could  the  Turano  have 
bohr  thinks  that  they  were  inciudea  in  it,  be-  been  anciently  called  Terens,  or  Terentus,  and 
cause  it  was  in  their  neighborhood.  But  the  could  the  tribe  Terentinahf.ve  been  named  from 
Arpinatians,  who  lived  nearer  to  the  iBquian  this  river,  as  the  Aniensis  was.  from  l^e  Aniot 
eonntiy  than  the  people  of  Atina,  were  induded 
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Lucanians  now  took  part  with  Rome  against  Tarentum.  During  tbe  Samnite 
war,  the  Tarentines,  covered  as  they  were  hj  the  territory  of  their  alUes,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Roman  armies ;  dnd  by  sea,  as  the  Roman  navy  was 
very  inconsiderable,  they  carried  on  the  contest  with  advantage.  But  now  a  con- 
sular army/  supported  by  their  old  enemies,  the  Lucanians,  might,  at  any  moment, 
appear  under  their  very  walls ;  and  they  looked  out,  therefore,  for  some  foreign 
aid.  They  sent  to  Greece,  and  to  their  own  mother-city,  Sparta,  imploring  that 
an  army  might  be  sent  to  help  them,  and  that  Cleonymus  might  be  its  general. 
Gleonymus  was  the  younger  son  of  Cleomenes,^  king  of  Sparte,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Cleombrotus,  who  fell  at  Leuctra.  His  nephew  Areus,  Cleomenes'  grand* 
son  by  his  elder  son  Acrotatus,  had  been  <iow  for  about  six  years  on  the  throne  ; 
and  Cleonymus,  like  Dorieus  of  old,  not  liking  to  remain  in  Sparta  as  a  private 
citizen,  was  eager  for  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  abroad.  Arena 
was  no  less  ready  to  let  him  go ;  and  accordingly  he  complied  at  once  with  the 
invitation  of  the  Tarentines,  and  having*levied  at  their  expense  about  5000  Greek 
mercenaries,  he  crossed  over  into  Italy.  There  he  raised  5000  mercenaries  more, 
and  the  native  forces  of  Tarentum  are  reckoned  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.* 
Most  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  together  with  the  Sallentines,  who  had  already  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  joined  his  standard ;  and  had  Gleonymus  pos- 
sessed the  ability  of  Pyrrhus,  he  might  have  rallied  around  him  the  Samnites  and 
Etriiscans,  and,  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  the  Romans  would 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  withstand  him. 

As  it  was,  the  display  of  his  force  terrified  the  Lucanians,  and  they  made  .heir 
p«M«  tetwMa  R«su  peace  with  Tarentum.^^  It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus,  who  states 
udTamtiuii.  ^jjjg  '^  exDrcss  tenus,  and  who  had  just  before  named  the  Romans 

as  being  also  at  war  with  the  Tarentines,  yet  makes  no  mention  of  any  peace 
between  Tarentum  and  Rome.  A  treaty,  however,  must  have  been  concluded, 
for  the  attack  made  by  the  Tarentines  on  a  Roman  fleet,  eleven  years  afterwards, 
is  said"  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  had  it  not  been  made  at  this  time,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Cleonymus  could  so  immediately  have  engaged  in  other  enterprises. 
It  seems  probable  that  no  other  terms  were  required  on  either  side  than  the  re- 
newal of  a  preceding  treaty ;  and  this  treaty  was  originally  concluded  at  a  period 
when  the  only  conceivable  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Tarentum  could  have 
been  by  sea.  It  stipulated^*  in  the  usual  language  that  no  Roman  ships,  mean- 
ing, probably,  ships  of  war,  were  to  advance  along  the  south  coast  of  Italy  nearer 
to  Tarentum  than  the  headland  of  Lacinium,  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Tarentine  gulf.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  simDar  stipulation,  restraining  the 
Tarentines  from  wivancing  with  their  ships  of  war  nearer  to  Rome  than  the  head- 
land of  Circeii. 

Cleonymus,  being  thus  no  longer  needed  by  the  Tarentines,  employed  his 
arms  with  various  success  in  plundering  operations  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  till  at  last  he  was  beaten  off  by  the  inhabitants  and  obliged  to  return  to 
Greece.  He  is  not  heard  of  again  till  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  assist  him  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  throne  of  Sparta. 

Two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war,  the  Marsians,  who  had  then,  as 
Bbort  war  with  tu  ^^  have  sccu,  madc  peace  with  Rome  like  the  other  allies  of  the 
^'*^"*'  Samnites,  were  again  engaged  in  hostilities.    The  Roman  account'' 

*  Diodorus  sajB  expressly,  Ta^rrtvoi  iri\tfiov        ^   Air/tcywy^    •    .    waXatOv    nAt    Taparrtnwt 

*  Pausanias,  III.  6.     Plotarch,  Agis,  8.  and  Aanvtas  jcMr. — ^Appiaa,  Bamnilic.  VII. 
I^rrrh1lB,  26.    Comparo  the  artide  on  the  kings  "  Livy,  X.  8.    At  this  point  we  lose  the  con- 
oi  Sparta  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volnme  nected  histoij  of  Diodoros.    The  last  consnl- 
•f  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Helienid.  ship  noticed  in  his  twentieth  book  is  that  of  M. 

*  Diodoms,  XX.  104.  livius  and  H.  ^milins,  which  was  the  second 

*  Diodorus.  XX.  104.  year  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wan  and,  ao- 
"  Appian,  Samnitic  VIL  cording  to  Diodorus,  the  third  year  of  the  hon^ 
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states  tliat  ihej  resbted  the  setUement  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Carseoli^  one  of  iha 
JSquian  towns  lately  conquered,  and  themselves  maintained  the  place  by  force. 
This  is  scarcely  credible,  for  they  had  made  no  opposition  to  the  colonizing  of 
Alba,  a  more  important  position,  and  one  much  nearer  to  their  own  country. 
However,  the  war,  whatever  was  the  cause,  was  short,  and  ended  in  the  speedy 
submission  of  the  Marsians,  who  were  obliged  to  cede  a  portion  of  their  domain. 
The  same  penalty  had  l>.*en  paid  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  Hernicans  of  Fru- 
aoo,  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  excite  their  countrymen  to  revolt ;  and  these  ac* 
quisitions  of  land  by  the  Bomans  are  memorable,  not  so  much  as  increasing  their 
power  against  foreign  enemies,  but  for  their  e£fect  on  their  own  state  of  society 
at  home.  We  must  remember  that  the  land  thus  gained  was  mostly  held  in 
occupation  by  the  Roman  nobility,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the 
licinian  law  allowed ;  and  that  this  great  increase  of  their  wealth,  and  accumu- 
lation of  extensive  domains,  "  Latifundia,*'  led  gradually  to  a  system  of  slave 
cultivation,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  great  diminution 
of  the  free  population  throughout  Italy. 

In  the  same  year  the  Yestinians,'^  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  since  their 

unfortunate  war  with  Rome  in  429,  are  said  to  have  sought  the       ^^^  ,^ ^^ 

Inendship  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  concluded  with  them  a  MttaMiDauiaMwitk 
treaty  of  alliance.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  JBquians  the  Ro- 
man frontier  had  become  contiguous  to  theirs;  so  that  relations  with  Rome, 
either  friendly  or  hostile,  were  Income  inevitable.  Through  this  treaty,  Rome 
completely  separated  the  Samnites  from  the  Etruscans ;  as  her  own  territory  or 
that  of  her  allies  reached  now  across  the  whole  width  of  Italy  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Atemus,  on  the  Adriatic.  Two  or  three  years"  after- 
wards the  Picentians,  whose  country  stretched  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
northward  of  the  Yestinians,  lapping,  as  it  were,  round  Umbria  on  the  east,  and 
reaching  as  far  as  the  settlements  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  on  the  Metaurus  and  the 
Jisis,  became  also  the  allies  of  Rome.  Their  friendship  was  of  importance ;  for 
not  only  were  the  Etruscars  and  Umbriars  already  8  war  with  Rome,  but  it 
was  known  that  the  Gauls  ;Lid  been  solicided  to  take  par^  in  the  contest ;  and  the 
situation  of  Picenum  was  most  favorable  for  cair  iing  the  war  into  the  Gauls'  own 
country,  if  they  should  attempt  to  stir,  or  for  threatening  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  if  they  should  move  either  on  Rome  or  towards 
Samnium. 

Meanwhile  the  Etruscan  war,  which  was  so  soon  to  kindle  a  new  war  with  the 
Samnites,  broke  out  partially  in  the  year  453.     Its  origin  is  ascribed  ^^ 

to  the  internal  factions  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Arretium;'*  the  Bi^ons^q^t^ 
powerful  house  of  the  Cilnians,  of  which  Mecaenas  was  a  descend- 
ant, was  at  variance  with  the  people  or  commons  of  Arretium,  and  was  suspected 
also,  by  some  of  the  neighboring  cities,  as  likely  to  endanger  their  independence. 

dnd  and  nineteenth  Olympiad.    Although  we  only  by  a  diotatorship.    Thus  the  ohronology 

have  nnmeroiis  fragments  of  his  later  Ixioka,  becomes  more  and  more  conAued,  for  these 

yet  these  can  ill  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  dictatorships,  if  real,  could  not  have  lasted  more 

nairrattve,  which,  with  all  its  fiinlts,  has  cor-  than  six  months,  and  the  next  consuls  would 

tainly  preserved  to  ns  some  Yery  valuable  and  therefore  oome  into  office  half  a  year  after  their 

pTOMble  accounts  of  man;y  events  in  the  Soman  predecessors'  term  was  expired.    In  this  man- 

iOtUyry,    We  miss  also  his  notices  of  the  several  ner  the  beginning  of  the  consular  ^ear  was  con- 

^liters  from  whom  his  work  was  compiled,  and  tinoally  varying,  and  these  portions  of  years 

luB  oocasional  mention  of  obscaro  nations  and  being  reckoned  as  whole  vears.  the  reckoning 

cides,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  other  fell  more  and  more  in  aisoraer.    How  con- 

knowledge.    Thus,  for  the  third  Samnite  war  stantly  do  the  perplexities  of  the  Boman  Fasti 

ihj  is  almost  our  sole  authority.  remind  one  of  the  truth  of  Thucydides'  remark* 

*  livy,  Z.  8.  that  the  natural  chronology  of  the  seasons  of 

li^,  X.  10.    Another  year  is  inserted  by  the  year  was  the  only  sure  guide :  the  civil 

Qie  chrouolctfers  between  the  consulship  of  M.  ohronology,  he  says,  was  a  perpetual  source  ot 

uvliia  and  Ml  JSmilius^  and  that  of  M.  \  alerius  mistakes :  «i  yif  ixptfiit  ivnv  oif  nl  ipxoiiivtit 

>Qd  (^  Appuleius.    Xoke  two  or  three  other  Kal  fuvaSn,  m2  fowf  irvxh  r^f,  ittyiv$T6  n.** 

ran  m  the  fifth  century  of  Bome,  it  is  taid  to  V.  20. 

ttvs  been  a  year  without  consuls,  and  marked  ^  Livy,  X.  8. 
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The  Cilnians  applied  for  aid  to  Rome,  already  known  as  tbe  natural  supporter  of 
the  high  aristocratical  party  throughout  Italy-,  and  thus,  we  are  told,  a  Roman 
army  was  sent  into  Etruria.  The  details,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  are  utterly  con- 
flictmg ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Cilnians  were  reconciled  to  the  popular  party,  and 
hostilities  ended  for  the  present.  In  the  next  year,  454,  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
sids  besieging  the  Umbrian  town  of  Nequinum,^'  on  the  Nar,  on  what  proTOca- 
tion  we  know  not.  The  siege,  however,  was  protracted  till  the  year  following ; 
for  the  inhabitants  well  ayaued  themselves  of  the  strong  site  of  their  town,  built 
on  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  mountain  side,  with  an  almost  abrupt  ascent  above,  and 
a  descent  no  less  steep  down  into  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Nar  below.  At  last 
the  town  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans ;  and  they  immediately  sent  a  colony  to 
occupy  the  spot,''  which  from  henceforth  took  the  name  of  Namia.  It  commands 
the  aefile  which  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  into  the  plain  of  Interamna  oi 
Temi,  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  central  Italy. 

Some  accounts^  related  that  the  Samnites  had  supported  the  people  of  Ne- 
Til*  BuuitM  •»rt  quinum  in  their  obstinate  resistance,  and  had  sent  troops  to  their 
tofo!!lf 7^«Z%2S«  succor.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Samnite  government  was  at  this 
••■*»*■*"**  period  making  the  greatest  exertions,  in  the  hope,  probably,  that 

the  Etruscans  would  create  a  diversion  in  their  favor,  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  Rome  to  her  northern  frontier.  The  Samnite  plans  were,  moreover, 
unexpectedly  furthered  by  a  new  inroad  of  the  Gauls ;  new  hordes  had  lately 
arrived  from  beyond  the  Alps,*  and  their  countrymen  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
having  no  room  for  them,  were  anxious  to  speed  them  on  their  way  southwards ; 
they  encouraged  them  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  even  joined  themselves  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Etruscans  had  already,  perhaps,  engaged  their  services  a^nat 
the  Romans ;. so  that  the  Gauls  marched  through  Etruna  still  onwards,  and  with 
an  Etruscan  force  co-operatmg  with  them,  they  poured  into  the  Roman  dominions." 
It  is  probable  that  they  followed  their  old  line  by  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  into 
Umbria,  and  that  their  ravages  were  carried  on  rather  in  the  territory  of  the 
lilies  of  Rome  than  in  that  of  Rome  itself.  But  the  invaders  won  a  great  spoil 
without  any  opposition,  and  the  Gauls  recrossed  the  Apennines  to  carry  it  home 
m  safety.  They  would  have  been  tempted,  probably,  by  their  success,  to  renew 
their  inroad  in  the  next  year ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  they  quarrelled 
with  one  another  about  the  division  of  their  plunder,"  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  multitude  were  destroyed  by  each  other's  swords.  Whilst  the  Gauls,  how- 
ever, were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  whole  force  of  Rome  was  watching 
their  movements ;  and  the  Samnites  seized  the  opportunity  to  march  into  Luca- 
nia.**  The  appearance  of  a  Samnite  army  revived  the  Samnite  party  in  Lucania ; 
the  Roman  party  was  everywhere  overpowered ;  town  after  town  was  recovered 
to  the  Sammte  alliance ;  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste 
to  the  senate,  praying  for  instant  succor.  But  the  Samnite  government  did  not 
stop  here ;  their  ambassadors  endeavored  to  rouse  all  the  nations  of  Italy  to  arms, 

"  Livy,  X.  9.  "  U  ul»  rift  'Tmuatmv  iwa^tat  ia6a\as  Jran^X- 

"  Liyy,  X.  10.  «ar.— Polyb.  II.  19. 

■  "M.  Fulvius  Cn:  F.  Cn.  N.  P«tinns  Cos.  "  Polybius,  11. 19. 

De  Somnitibns  Kequinatibasc^ae.     Ann:  CD  **  Livj.  X.  11.    DionyBins,  XVI.  11.     For 

•  .  .  VII.  K.  Oct." — Fasti  Capitol.  these  suaden  revolutions  in  the  condition  of 

**  Polybins,  II.  19.  This  account  is  agwn  Lucania.  we  may  compare  the  conquest  of  Boeo- 
different  from  that  of  livy,  who  represents  the  tia  by  Myronides,  audits  loss  a  few  years  after- 
Gauls  as  quarrelling  with  the  Etruscans  about  waros  through  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Coro- 
the  terms  of  their  service^  and  thus  as  not  in-  nea ;  and  also  the  accession  of  Achaia  to  the 
vading  the  Boman  domimon  at  all.  There  can  Athenian  alliance,  a  little  before  the  thirty  years* 
be  no  doubt  that  Polybius  has  preserved  the  peace,  and  its  loss  again,  through  the  stipula- 
truer  version  of  these  events.  He  fixes  also  this  tions  of  that  treaty.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Bo- 
Gaulish  invasion  at  about  eightynseven  years  man  and  Samnite  parties  in  Lucania,  or,  in 
after  the  5rst  invasion,  when  Some  was  taken,  other  words,  the  aristocratical  and  popular  par- 
that  is,  according  to  his  reckoning,  Olym.  120-1,  ties,  each  as  they  guned  the  ascendency,  took 
•r  B.  c.  800.  The  common  reckoning  places  it  to  tnemselves  the  name  of  the  Lucanian  nation. 
In  S99|  a  difference  not  worth  dwelling  upon.  and  spoke  of  the  foreign  supporters  of  the  op* 

posite  party  as  the  national  enemies. 
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and  to  form  one  great  coalition  against  Rome.  They  solicited  the  Picentians  to 
join  them  ^  but  there  the  influence  of  the  Roman  party  was  predominant ;  and 
the  Picentian  government  made  a  merit  of  communicating  instantly  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  attempt  of  the  Sanmites  to  shake  theu*  faith.  Old  jealousies  probably 
influenced  the  Marsians>  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians ;  they  had  often  found  the 
Sanmites  restless  neighbors,  and  dreaded  the  restoration  of  their  former  power. 
But  the  Sabines*^  seem  to  have  listened  to  the  Samnite  overtures ;  there  the  ties 
of  blood  drew  the  two  people  towards  one  another ;  and  the  new  Roman  tribes, 
lately  created  in  the  ^quian  territory,  brought  the  Romans  into  too  close  neigh- 
borhood to  Reate  and  the  valley  of  the  YeUnus.  Etruria  was  akeady  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  of  her  own  with  Rome ;  so  far  as  the  endless  party  revolutions  in 
the  Etruscan  cities  might  allow  any  dependence  on  the  stability  of  her  counsels. 
The  weakness  of  Umbria  might  yield  to  fear»  if  Etruria  on  one  side  and  the  Sa- 
bines  on  the  other,  and  the  Gauls  hanging  on  her  northern  frontier,  should  to- 
gether call  upon  her  to  join  the  confederacy.  Nor  were  the  Samnites  neglectful 
of  the  nations  of  the  south :  they  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  recovered  the 
greatest  part  of  Lucania,  and  their  arms,  giving  timely  aid  to  their  party  irithin  the 
country,  must  at  this  period  have  won  also  the  majority  of  the  Apulian  nation 
to  desert  the  Roman  alliance,  and  to  acknowledge  once  again  the  supremacy  of 
Samnium.^  The  indefatigable  Samnite  government,  after  all  these  efforts,  mi^ht 
have  well  remonstrated,  like  the  Homeric  goddess,  with  that  hard  destiny  which 
was  to  render  them  all  fruitless — 

vfif  J5/Xccc  i\ioif  5<trai  r4^nv  n^  ArlXsvTovj 
Ufi&  y  8v  UptMa  ^6y^ ;  Kaftirt/v  ii  ftoi  Tnvi 
Xadv  iytifowg,  Ilpuiinf  Kaxd  roiS  rt  vaurtv. 

The  Romans,  as  might  have  been  expected,  readily  listened  to  the  prayer  of 
thdr  friends  in  Lucania.  An  alliance''  was  concluded  with  the  Begfaniiw  of  om  iui« 
Lacanian  people,  and  hostages,  taken  probably  from  some  of  the  ^""'^  *"• 
£unilies  of  the  Samnite  party,  were  given  to  the  Romans  as  a  pledge  of  their 
allies*  fidelity.  Ambassadors  were  sent  into  Samnium  to  require  the  Samnites  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Lucania,  and  with  a  threat  of  instant  war  if  the  de- 
mand were  not  complied  with.  The  Samnites  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  leave 
Samnium  without  an  audience ;  and  the  general  council  oi  the  Samnite  nation 
resolved  that  each  separate  state  of  their  union  should  make  its  preparations  for 
the  support  of  the  common  cause.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  made  a  for- 
mal deckration  of  war ;  and  thus  the  desperate  struggle  began  again  with  in- 
creased animosity. 

When  we  read  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  with  the  Lucanians  and 
Apulians,  some  of  the  Sabines,  and  most  of  the  Umbrian  states,  B«p*rior>t»iigthortiM 
engaged  in  one  great  confederacy  against  Rome,  we  are  first  in-  R«»«»«»fcd-»«y. 
clined  to  wonder  how  the  Romans  could  have  escaped  destruction.  But  when 
we  consider  that  under  the  name  of  Rome  were  included  all  those  nations  which 
were  in  her  alliance,  and  of  whose  forces  she  had  the  supreme  disposal,  we  find 
that  it  was  but  a  weaker  and  far  worse  organized  confederacy  opposed  to  one 
stronger  m  itself,  and  much  more  firmly  united.  From  the  Ciminian  Hills  to  the 
bay  of  Naples,  the  territory  of  the  Romans,  Latms,  and  Campanians  presented  a 
compact  mass  of  states  and  people,  far  superior  in  population,  in  resources, 
and  in  union,  to  the  long  and  ill-organized  line  of  its  enemies ;  whilst,  in  the  cen- 

**  Idvy,  X.  11.  his  oonBnlBhip,  nunely,  in  the  year  458.    Bee 

"  Anutemnzn,  a  Sabine  town  in  the  upper  OrellL  InBcript.  Latin.  Collectio,  No.  6S9. 

▼alley  of  the  Atemns.  was  taken  from  the  Bam-  **  JBecaaae  u  the  year  457  we  find  an  Apulian 

sites  by  the  Bomans  m  461.   Livv,  X.  89.   Thia  army  in  the  field  in  aid  of  the  Samnites ;  and 

upplies  a  preyioos  oocapation  of  it  by  the  Sam-  P.  Decios  is  said  to  have  defeated  it  at  Maleven- 

luteSf  sQd  an  alliance  therefore  between  the  two  tnm,  when  on  its  march  to  join  the  Samnite 

wimtries.    And  an  inscription  relating  to  Ap-    anny.    liyy,  X.  16.  

P^  dandins  the  blind  states,  thi^e  <*de-  "  livy,  X.  11, 12.    Dionysins,  XVI.  11,  ISL 
"ited  an  anny  of  Sabines  and  Etruscans"  in 


Uaeertain  and  TaryiDg 
■aconate  gf  th«  eua- 
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tre  of  Italy,  and  reaching  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  litarsians,  Pelignians, 
MamicinianSy  Frentanians,  Yestinians,  and  Picentians,  formed  a  separate  mass  of 
Roman  allies,  who,  by  their  position,  might  either  obstruct  the  enemies'  commu- 
nication, or  threaten  their  rear.  In  fact,  it  was  only  the  desperate  resolution  of 
the  Samnite  people,  and  the  great  energy  and  ability  of  their  leaders,  which  could 
afford  any  chance  of  success,  where  the  resources  of  the  contending  parties  were 
so  unequal.  The  Gauls  were,  like  all  barbarians,  uncertain  and  unmanageable  ; 
and  the  repeated  vacillations  of  the  Etruscan  counsels  made  the  alliance  of  £tru- 
ri^as  unsafe  a  support  as  that  of  Egypt  to  the  kings  of  Juda :  to  lean  on  the 
Etruscans  was  indeed  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

No  combined  plan  of  operations  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  can  be 
Fint  otmpaign  of  th*  traccd  iu  the  first  campaign  of  the  war.  The  Gktuls  could  not  be 
'^'  prevailed  on  as  yet  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  party  in  Lu- 

cania  was  not  entirely  put  down,  so  that  the  Samnites  were  still  employed  in  that 
quarter,  and  could  not  send  an  army  into  Etruria. 

The  Roman  consuls  of  the  year  456,  the  first  year  of  the  renewed  Samnite 
war,  were  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus  *  L. 
Scipio  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal ; 
he  IS  the  first  Roman  of  whom  a  contemporary  record  has  reached 
our  times ;  the  famous  epitaph"*  on  his  tomb,  which  declares  him  to  have  been 
"  a  brave  man  and  a  wise,  whose  form  well  matched  his  nobleness."  Yet  such 
are  the  perplexities  of  the  uncertain  history  of  these  times,  that  no  one  action 
recorded  in  Scipio's  epitaph  is  noticed  by  Livy,  while  no  action  which  Livy 
ascribes  to  him  is  mentioned  in  his  epitaph.  The  accounts  of  his  colleague's  ex- 
ploits are  no  less  varied ;  some  making  him  win  a  great  battle  in  northern  Sam- 
nium,^  and  saying  that  he  afterwards  besieged  and  took  Bovianum  and  Aufidena ; 
while  others  placed  the  seat  of  his  campaign  on  the  Lucanian  frontier,  and  ex- 
lulled'^  the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  his  operations  agamst  a  superior 
enemy.  A  third  account  is  followed  by  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  that  Fulvius  tri- 
umphed over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans ;  which  seems  to  contradict  the  story 
followed  by  Livy,  that  Scipio  invaded  Etruria,  advanced  as  far  as  Volaterrse,  and 
gained  a  hardly  won  victory  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  only  certain  that 
this  year  was  really  marked  by  no  great  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  looked  forward  to  the  next  campaign  with  great  anxiety, 
and  therefore''  they  pressed  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  consulship,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  and  although  he  was  not  legally  eligible,  as  ten  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  he  was  consul  before.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  remonstrated ;  a  dis- 
pensation," according  to  a  practice  afterwards  so  frequent,  was  passed  in  his  favor ; 
and  the  people  proceeded  to  elect  him.     He  then  entreated  of  them  that  he 

»  Livy,  X.  11.  "  Livy.  X.  12. 

*  Thosarcopha^s  which  contained  the  bones  ^  See  the  stories  inFrontinus,  Stratum,  L 

of  L.  Comeliiis  Scipio  was  discovered  in  1780,  6.  8  1,  2,  and  I.  11,  8  2,  already  referred  to  by 

and  is  now  iu  the  Vatican  Mnsenm.    The  epi-  Niebuhr.    But  the  aathority  of  the  particular 

taph  is  as  follows,  written  in  the  old  Saturnian  anecdotes  contained  in  such  oollectioDs  as  that 

verse:  of  Frontinus  is  but  small,  and  it  is  not  in  itself 

<i  n  -««r     T     •     e  •  •    T>    V  *     n     •     j  to  be  set  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  mod- 

*'^^^l^^^^^^%^^P'^^^^l^G^yod  ^^1     ^j^f^i  Storian.    In  the  present  in- 

Patre  prognatus  fortis  vir  sapien^^ne  Btance  the  anecdotes  are  curious,  £  showing 

Quoms  forma  virtutei  pansuma  ftiit,  ^^^            different  versions  of  th  J  same  e  venS 

Consol  wnsor  aidilis  quei  fuit  apud  voe,  ^^^  j^  <iculation.  as  lone  as  no  real  historian 


v^cii^oi  c«npur  luaiiifl  quel  lui*  apua  voe,  ^^^  |^  drculation,  as  long  as  no  real  historian 

Taurasia  Cisanna  Sammo  cepit  o«-.f«^  fr.  ojfv  thaJ  .11  .^S  t «  nhnna^  ♦>.«  t«,^* 


Latin,  be  "Cnaeo,"  and  "quoius"  m  the  third  "  ^^^j  ^*  In- 
line is  "  cnjus."  I  have  copied  the  inscription  "  "  Triouni  plebis  .  .  .  aiebant,  se  ad  popu- 
from  Bunsen  and  Platner's  "Beschreibung  lum  latnros  ut  legibus  solveretur." — Livy,  X. 
R<Sms,''  Vol.  in.  p.  616.  It  may  be  found  also  18.  Legibus  solvi  is  the  regular  expression 
In  Orelli^s  Collection  of  Inscriptions,  No.  550,  used  when  any  one  has  a  dispensation  iipinted 
and  an  engraving  of  the  sarcophagus,  exhibiting  him,  to  release  him  from  complying  with  tht 
also  the  epitaph,  is  given  in  the  Gentleman's  enactments  of  some  particular  law. 
Magarine  for  April,  1787. 
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might  recommend  to  them  P.  Dedus  as  his  colleague:  Decius  aid  himself,  he 
said,  had  been  censors  together,  and  there  was  no  man  with  whom  he  could  act 
80  well  as  consul  Acconiingly,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  were  elected  together : 
L.  Scipio,  the  consid  of  the  preceding  year,  seryed**  under  Fabius  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  Fulvius"  and  a  Valerius  are  named  amongst  his  military  tribunes. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  Romans  expected  to  be  assailed  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemies'  confederacy,  they  found  it  suddenly  paralyzed.  B«e«id  cuipiasn.  d- 
Etruria  for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  ready  to  act,^  and  the  SS^!!!i  b*  qTlutiM 
Roman  frontier  on  that  side  might  be  safely  left  without  an  army.  *^  '-  ^^"^ 
Accordingly,  both  consuls  marched  into  Samnium,*^  Fabius  by  Sora  and  the 
upper  Liris,  Decius  by  the  country  of  the  Sidicinians  and  the  line  of  the  Vul- 
tumns.  Fabius  was  met  by  the  main  Samnite  army,  which  he  defeated  after  a 
most  obstinate  battle ;  while  Decius  had  encountered  the  Apulians  near  Bene- 
ventum  on  their  march  to  join  their  allies,  and  defeated  them  also.  The  Samnites 
then  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  were  obliged  to  suffer  their  country  to  be  laid 
waste  without  opposition.  Both  of  the  Roman  armies  remained  in  Samnium,  it 
is  said,  for  five  months,"^  moving  about  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  carry- 
ing on  their  ravages  so  systematically,  that  Decius  was  recorded  to  have  en- 
camped his  legions  in  forty-five  several  places,  and  Fabius  in  as  many  as  eighty- 
six.  But  the  Samnites  must  have  driven  their  cattle  to  their  mountain  pastures, 
and  many  of  these  were  so  surrounded  by  forests,  and  so  fenced  round  with 
precipitous  cliffs,  that  a  small  force  could  have  defended  them  with  success 
against  an  army.  The  low  country,**  however,  was  no  doubt  grievously  wasted, 
and  the  Romans  must  have  found  plunder  enough  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  mvasion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Fabius  returned  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  comitia ;  after  which  he  resumed  his  command,  and  both  he  and  his  colleague 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  Samnium'*^  for  six  months  longer,  with  the  title  and 
power  of  proconsul. 

It  was  probably  in  this  winter  that  the  Samnite  influence  in  Lucania  and  Apu- 
lia was  completely  overthrown,  and  both  those  countries  returned  ^^^^^^^  ,.  ^ 
to  the  Roman  alliance.  In  both  the  aristocratical  party  was  of  corend  S?  oJroo^ 
itself  eager  to  re-establish  this  connection ;  and  the  presence  of 
two  Roman  armies,  and  the  inability  of  the  Samnites  to  keep  the  field  against 
them,  destroyed  the  ascendency  of  the  popular  party /^  and  changed  accordingly 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  now  too,  it  seems,  that 
L.  Scipio,  as  lieutenant  of  the  proconsul,  Q.  Fabius,  had  so  great  a  share  in 
effecting  the  revolution  in  Lucania,  as  to  be  able  to  boast,  in  the  words  of  his 

•*  livy,  X.  14.     "  Fabius  .  .  .  Sdpionem  "  Livy,  X.  14. 

lentam  haststoe  prim»  legionis  subtrahere  ...  "  Livy,  X.  15.  The  circamstantial  statement 

jaoet'J  of  the  oamber  of  encampments  in  this  campaign 

"  livy,  X.  14.    The  reading  in  the  modem  deserves  credit ;   and  the  account  of  Fabius* 

editions  of  livy  is  "  M.  Fulviam  et  M.  Vale-  victory  is  moderate  and  probable. 

nom,^*  but  most  of  the  MSS.  read  "  Maximum  *  In  the  former  war  the  consuls  of  the  year 

Folviam,"  and  Kiebuhr  observes  that  Mazlmus  448  had  ravaged  Samnium  during  five  months, 

vu  a  surname  of  the  Fulvian  family,  as  appears  burning  all  tue  scattered  houses,  and  destroy- 

trom  the  Fasti  Capitolini.    It  is  probable  that  ing  the  fruit-trees.   Diodorus,  XX.  80.    But  no 

the  military  tribunes  here  spoken  of  were  the  enemy  could  have  penetrated  within  the  rocky 

sons  respectively  of  Cn.  Fulvius  and  of  M.  W  walls  of  the  Matese,  and  many  other  spots  must 

lerias,  who  had  oeen  consuls  in  454  and  456.  have  been  equally  secure. 

"  '*Ab  Sutrioet  Kepete  et  Faleriis  legad.  «  Livy,  X.  1«. 

nctores  concilia  Etruris  populorum  de  petendi  *^  '*  Lucanorum  seditiones  a  plebeiis  et  affen- 

pftce  haberi." — I'ivv,  X.  14.    This  perpetual  tibus  ducibus  ortaa  summA  optimatium  voTun- 

vacillation  in  the  Etruscan  counsels  arose  no  tate  per  Q.  Fabium  proconsulem,  missum  eo 

doubt  teom  the  balanced  state  of  their  domestic  cum  vetere  ezercitu,  oompresserat.'^ — Livy?  X. 

putiea.  If  anv  difficulty  arose  in  obtaining  the  18.     Nothing  is  mentioned  of  the  Apuliana 

•xpected  ud  from  the  Gauls,  the  ainii  of  Arre-  after  their  defeat  at  Beneventum :  but  as  they 

unm,  and  other  friends  of  the  Roman  conneo-  do  not  appear  again  as  the  allies  of  the  Samnites. 

'  ^k^^  urge  the  danger  of  opposing  Rome  it  is  probable  that  they  followed  the  example  of 

UDgte-handed.  and  would  advise  delay:  and  the  Lucanians,  and  returned  in  this  winter  to 

KM"  and  weakness,  counterfeiting  prudence,  their  old  connection  with  Rome, 
would  easily  be  tempted  to  listen  to  them. 
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epitaph,  that  he  had  **  subdued  all  Lucania  and  carried  off  hostages."  The  hos- 
tages would  be  demanded  from  the  principal  families  of  the  popular  or  Samnite 
party,  as  a  security  that  they  should  not  again  excite  their  countrymen  to  revolt 
from  Borne. 

Thus  haying  recovered  Lucania  and  Apulia,  having  overrun  Samnium  without 
lurivai  of  til*  wai  b  resistauce  during  several  months,  and  having  succeeded  apparent- 
Ktnria.  ]^^  through  the  influence  of  their  party  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  in 

separating  Etruria  from  the  coalition,  the  Bomans  thought  that  their  work  was 
done ;  the  two  proconsular  armies  marched  home  and  were  disbanded,  and  the 
consuls  of  the  year,  L.  Yolumnius  and  App.  Claudius,  after  having  hidierto  re- 
mained quiet  at  Rome,  were  ordered  to  march  with  their  newly  raised  l^ons^ 
into  Samnium,  as  if  to  receive  the  final  submission  of  their  exhausted  enemy.  But 
scarcely  had  the  consuls  left  the  city,  when  tidings  came  that  the  cities  of  Etru- 
ria were  in  arms,^  that  several  of  the  Umbrian  states  had  joined  them,  that  they 
were  engaging  the  services  of  a  large  force  of  Gaulish  auxiliaries ;  and  that  a 
Samnite  general,  with  a  Samnite  army,  was  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  enemies, 
to  cement  their  union,  and  to  breathe  into  their  counsels  a  new  spirit  of  decL»on 
and  enei^y. 

There  is  no  finer  scene  in  history  than  the  embassy  of  Demosthenes  to  Thebes, 
iiM«iiorG«maiKnft.  wheu  Philip  had  occupied  Eiatea.  Triumphing  alike  over  all  old 
^^S'S^S}^  prejudices  and  all  present  fears,  the  great  orator,  almost  in 
war  •gaiosi  Some.  ^j^^  ygjy  Drescnce  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  Macedonian  party  in  Thebes  itself,  prevailed  upon  the  Thebans 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Athens,  and  to  share  her  fortune  for  life  or 
for  death  in  her  contest  against  the  common  enemy  of  independent  Greece. 
Most  unlike  to  this  action  of  Demosthenes  in  glory,  yet  not  inferior  to  it  in  vig 
orous  resolution,  was  the  march  of  the  Samnite  genera],  Gellius  Egnatius,  into 
Etruria,  in  order  by  his  presence  to  determine  the  wavering  counsels  of  the  Etrus- 
cans to  a  zealous  co-operation  against  Bome.  Seizing  the  moment  when  the 
proconsuls  had  left  Samnium,  and  the  new  consuls  had  not  yet  taken  the  field,  he 
fearlessly  abandoned  his  own  country  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  with  a 
select  army,  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Sabines  into  Umbria,  and  fron 
thence  crossing  the  l^ber,  arrived  in  the  heart  of  Etruria.  His  sudden  appear- 
ance raised  the  spirits  of  the  friends  of  the  Samnite  alliance,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  Cilnii  and  the  party  attached  to  Bome.  The  Etruscans  resolved  to 
renew  the  war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  Umbrian  states  and  an  army 
of  Gauls  were  expected  to  join  them. 

On  the  first  tidings  of  this  march  of  the  Samnite  general,  the  senate  sent 
TbiidMiDMigii.  Both  orders  to  Appius  Claudius  to  follow  him  without  delay.  Appius, 
to^Jf  ^lTcS^  with  the  first  and  fourth  Boman  legions  and  12,000  allies,  was 
^"^  probably  on  his  march  towards  the  northern  parts  of  Samnium, 

by  the  Latin  roieui  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  could  be  sent  into 
Etruria  more  readily  than  his  colleague,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  marched  by 
the  Appian  Boad  to  attack  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium  from  Campania. 
Appius  hastened  into  Etruria,^  and  the  appearance  of  a  Boman  army  at  first 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  Bome :  but  one  consul  was  unequal  to  the 
combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  L.  Yolumnius  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Sam- 
nium also,  and  hasten  to  join  his  colleague.    No  sooner  was  the  whole  force  of 

*  The  acoonntB  which  livy  followed  repre-  ported  that  AppinB  Qaadiiu  and  Voliiinmiis 

sent  the  prooooBula  as  being  still  in  Samninm  ooth  carried  on  war  in  Samninm  (Livy,  X.  17,  ad 

when  the  new  conanla  took  the  fleld,  X.  18.  flnem);  and  it  is  not  likely,  as  Niebanr  remarks. 

Bat  Niebnhr  observes  that  his  narrative  con-  that  lonr  armies  should  nave  been  employed 

tradicts  itself,  for  the  legions  raised  by  the  con-  before  the  war  broke  out  in  EtmriiL  and  uiat 

sols  are  esroressly  said  to  have  been  the  1st,  two  of  them  should  then  have  been  msbanded* 

Sd,  8d,  and  4th.  as  usual ;  whereas,  had  two  just  when  their  services  were  most  needfuL 

consular  armies  oeen  under  arms  at  thst  time,  *  Livy,  X.  18. 

the  new  legions  must  have  been  the  6th.  6th,  ^  Livy,  X.  18, 
7th|  and  HXlL   Besides,  some  of  the  annals  re- 
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Borne  thus  employed  in  Etruria,  than  the  Samnites  took  the  field  with  the  forces 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  their  own  county,  and  burst  into  Campania.^ 
There  they  laid  waste  not  only  the  lands  of  the  allies  of  Borne,  but  of  all  those 
Boman  citizens  who  had  obtained  settlements  in  the  Falemian  district,  and  c'om- 
posed  the  Falerian  tribe. 

The  march  of  Gellius  Egnatius  had  thus  completely  attained  its  object ;  Sam- 
nium  was  wholly  relieved,  and  the  war  was  carried  into  the  actual  aimbm  Ron*,  tim 
territory  of  Eome.  Even  the  mere  suddenness  of  this  change  was  STb^'iK!!  bm^ 
enough  to  increase  its  terrors;  the  Boman  government  ordered  *od«"wc«ni«>»»- 
all  legal  business  to  be  suspended,^  and  troops  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  city ;  nor  were  the  levies  confined  to  the  military  age,  or  to  free- bom  com- 
mons of  the  country  tribes,  but  citizens  above  five-and-forty,  and  even  freedmen 
of  the  four  city  tribes,  were  enrolled,  in  the  legions  raised  to  meet  the  emergency. 
All  these  measures  were  directed  m  the  absence  of  the  consuls  by  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus,  the  prstor.  Meanwhile  L.  Yolumnius  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
invasion  of  Campania,  and  was  hastening  back  from  Etruria  to  his  own  province. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  stories  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  consuls  in  Etruria,  that  there  was  no  harmony  between  them ;  and  thus  the 
public  service  was  likely  to  suffer  the  less  from  the  division  of  their  forces.  We 
may  believe  also,  that  their  junction  for  a  time  had  revived  the  Boman  interest 
in  the  Etruscan  cities ;  and  we  may  admit,  not  indeed  the  account  given  by  Livy 
of  a  complete  victory  won  over  the  Etruscan  and  Samnite  armies,  but  that  some 
advantages  were  gained^^  which  saved  Appius  from  his  perilous  situation,  and 
enabled  his  colleague  to  leave  him  when  a  still  more  pressing  danger  called  him 
into  Campania.  Yolumnius  marched  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  on  his  reach- 
ing the  scene  of  action,  he  obliged  the  Samnites  instantly  to  retreat  into  their  own 
country,  and  overtaking  a  party  of  them  on  their  way,  he  defeated  them  with 
considerable  loss,^  and  recovered  a  great  portion  of  the  spoil  which  they  were 
carrying  with  them.  This  gleam  of  success  was  most  welcome  to  the  Bomans; 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  resumed,  after  having  been  suspended  for 
dghteen  days,  and  a  thanksgiving  was  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  consul  for  the 
favor  which  the  gods  had  shown  to  the  commonwealth  under  lus  auspices. 

StiU,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  most  critical.  In  order  to  protect  the 
Falemian  district  from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  it  was  re-  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
solved  that  two  Boman  colonies  should  be  planted  there ;  one  at  ^\^l^^ii£^ 
Mintumae^*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  the  other  at  Sinuessa,  ^•s"^  ebawa'cMi. 
on  the  hills  which  divide  the  waters  running  to  the  Liris  from 
those  that  feed  the  Savone.  But  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  considered  so 
insecure,  and  so  exposed  to  perpetual  ravages  from  the  Samnites,  that  few  were 
willing  to  accept  a  grant  of  land  on  such  terms.  As  the  consular  elections  drew 
near,  L.  Yolumnius  was  recalled  from  Campania  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the 
unammous  voice  of  the  people  again  called  upon  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  office 
of  consul.  He  again  vielded  to  the  general  wish,  but  begged,  as  before,  that 
P.  Decius  might  be  his  colleague ;  and  Decius  was  accordingly  eleeted  consul 
with  him.*^  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  still  with  his  army  in  Etruria,  was  ap- 
pomted  praetor,  and  Ij.  Yc^umnius  had  his  command  prolonged  for  anotl^er  year 
as  proconsul.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  served  under  Fabius  in  his  last  con- 
sulship, Cn.  Fulvius,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  year  456,  and  had  conducted 
the  first  campaign  of  this  war  in  Samnium,  together  with  L.  Postumius  Megel- 

*  Liry,  X.  20.  that  Appius  repuLsed  the  enemy  and  ssred  hia 

*  livy,  X.  21.  own  army,  bnt  it  by  no  means  provea  that  he 
^  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Appius  vowed    won  a  decided  viotory.    We  have  only  to^  re« 

to  build  a  temple  to  Bellona,  if  the  goddess  member  Comna  and  Albnhera. 

woald  grant  him  victoir ;  and  this  temple  waa  ^  Livy,  X.  20,  21. 

afterwards  boilt.    See  Orelli,  Inscript.  Latinar.  *  Livy,  X.  21. 

Collect.  No.  589.  This  may  be  taken  as  evidence  **  Livy,  X.  22-26. 
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lus,  were  appointed  also  to  commands  in  this  great  campaign,  with  the  title  of 
proprffitors. 

The  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  impending  contest  may  be  measured  by  the 
B  c  P^i^^^^^  accounts  of  prodines  and  their  expiations  which  were 
»5.  Wportod  oD^eni  to  bc  fouud  iu  the  annals  of  this  year.  From  the  altar"  of  the 
***''  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  there  flowed  for  three  successiTe 
days,  so  said  the  annals,  first  blood,  then  honey,  and  on  the  third  day  milk.  The 
blood  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  the  blood  of  thank-offerings  for  rictory 
should  soon  stream  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  but  the  favors  of  the  gods  would  not 
be  unmixed ;  for  honey  was  the  medicine  of  the  nek,  and  foresnowed  a  heavy 
visitation  of  sickness :  milk  was  the  food  of  those  whose  com  had  failed  them,  and 
was  the  sign  of  a  coming  famine.  To  avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  to  confirm  them  in  their  promised  favor,  solemn  prayers'*  were  ordered  to  be 
offered  during  two  whole  d&ys ;  and  frankincense  and  wine  were  furnished  to 
every  one  at  the  public  expense,  that  the  prayers  might  be  universal  and  un- 
ceasing. 

The  consuls  at  this  time  came  into  office  about  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and 
.  ^  .  .  .  AS  the  snow  was  still  thick  on  the  Apennines,  the  Gauls  could 
rb.  Winter  math  of  not  yct  takc  thc  field  to  march  mto  £truna,  and  the  campaign 

would  not  be  opened  till  the  spring.  But  the  position  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  enemy's  country  was  exceedingly  perilous ;  and  he  himself,  in 
the  opinion  of  Fabius,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly, Fabius  himself,  having  raised^  a  small  force  of  4000  foot  and  600 
horse,  out  of  a  great  multitude  who  were  eagrer  to  serve  under  so  renowned  a 
general,  set  out  at  once  for  Etruria.  He  found  Appius  Claudius  busily  employed 
m  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  and  the  soldiers  from  thus  actbg 
solely  on  the  defensive  were  dispirited,  and  mistrusted  both  themselves  and  their 
general.  Fabius  ordered  them  to  level  their  fortifications ;  and  having  sent  Ap- 
pius home,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  person,  and  kept  it  continually 
m  movement,  marching  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  restoring  to  the  men 
their  accustomed  feeling  of  confidence.  He  then  stationed  one  division^  in  the 
country  of  the  Camertian  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  to  observe  the 
pass  by  which  the  Gauls  were  likely  to  cross  the  Apennines,  apparently  that 
of  La  Scheggia  on  the  Flaminian  road,  descending  on  Nocera  and  Foligno.  This 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  L.  Scipio ;  while  Fabius  himself  returned  to 
Rome  to  concert  measures  with  his  colleague  for  the  operations  of  the  approach- 
ing spring. 

Two  consular  armies"  were  destined  to  take  the  field,  consisting  each  of  two 
FoRMortiw  xuMDua  ^^^'^  legions,  and  an  unusually  large  force  of  Roman  cavalry; 
Sj^i!i^^'!!!^!l3!!S.'  ^S^^^^^  ^''^  ^^  Campanian  cavalry,  and  a  force  of  allies  still 
^  larger  than  that  of  the  Romans  themselves.    Amongst  the  aUies 

were  undoubtedly  the  Lucanians*^  and  Campanians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Yestinians,  as  well  as  the  contingents  of 
the  colonies  founded  in  the  late  war,  and  those  of  the  still  independent  cities  of 
the  Latins.  All  the  forces  of  the  Picentians  which  could  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Camertians,  were  employed, 
we  may  suppose,  with  the  army  of  L.  Scipio,  watching  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  in  Umbria. 

Whilst  this  large  force,  consisting  at  least  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
_^      .    ,  men,  was  to  take  the  field  in  the  north,  two  more  Roman  lecfions, 

with  a  proportionate  number  of  allies,  were  to  invade  Samnium" 

"  Zonaras,  VIU.  1.  "  The  Lucanlans  are  mentioned  b&  $mcfit 

**  lAvy,  X.  28.  the  regular  allies  of  the  Bomans,  and  quarteiei 

"  Livy,  X.  25.  within  the  consnla'  camp,  in  tne  year  imme* 

•*  Livy,  X.  26.  diately  following.— See  livy,  X.  88. 

•Livy,X,26.  «£ivy,X.2?: 
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under  L.  Yolamnius  as  proconsul.  A  third  army,  under  Cn.  Fulvius  as  pro- 
prsetor,"  was  to  be  stationed  as  a  reserve  in  the  Faliscan  territory,  at  once  to  de- 
fend the  passage  of  the  Tiber,  and  preserve  the  communications  of  the  main  army 
with  Rome ;  and  also  to  create  a  diversion,  if  opportunity  should  offer,  by  acting 
on  the  offensive  against  Etruria.  And  lastly,  a  fourth  army,  commanded  by  L. 
Postumius  Megellus,**  also  propretor,  was  to  be  encamped  in  the  Vatican  dis- 
trict, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  to  cover  Rome  itself. 

This  account  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Romans  is  clear  and  perfectly  credible ; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  num-  ^  ^  ^.^^  ^ 
bers,  movements,  and  position  of  the  enemy.  Why  the  Etruscans  d^t«d^^  L*  SU 
and  Sanmites  did  not  crush  Sapio  s  army,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Gauls,  we  can  scarcely  understand,  unless  we  suppose  that  party  struggles 
again  paralyzed  the  force  of  the  Etruscans,  and  kept  it  in  inactivity  under  a  show 
of  caution,  till  the  whole  army  of  the  alliance  should  be  assembled.  At  last  the 
Gauls  commenced  their  movement  before  the  consuls  had  left  Rome ;  they  has- 
tened to  force  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  war  than  they  began  to  act  in  earnest.  L.  Scipio's  army^  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  and  completely  defeated ;  one  legion,  it  is 
said,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  rest  of  his  division  took  shelter,  probably,  within 
some  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the  Gaulish  horsemen  overrunning  the  coim- 
try,  fell  in  suddenly  with  the  two  consular  armies,  which  had  now  taken  the 
field,  and  first  acquainted  them  with  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  by  exhibit- 
mg  tlie  heads  of  the  slain  Romans  affixed  to  their  long  lances,  or  hanging  round 
the  necks  of  their  horses. 

Exactly  at  this  critical  pomt  of  the  campaign,  Livy's  narrative  fails  us,  and  all 
that  passed  between  the  destruction  of  the  legion  and  the  final  TiMitiwc«i.«dum- 
battle  at  Sentinum  is  a  total  blank ;  it  is  as  much  loss  to  us  as  a  bri«»ie«T6^£^£ 
country  travelled  over  during  the  night;  we  were  in  one  sort  of  aitoir«tr«rtbdiiBdth» 
scenery  yesterday,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  another  this  morning ;  '""'""*'■ 
each  b  distinct  in  itself,  but  we  know  not  the  connection  between  them.  Ear- 
nestly must  Gellius  Egnatius  have  labored  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  in  the 
plains  of  Umbria ;  the  allies  had  begun  the  campaign  with  happy  omens,  their 
whole  force  was  imited,  the  gronad  was  favorable;  nothing  could  be  gained, 
and  eveiT  thing  would  be  hazarded  by  delay.  But  whether  the  fault  rested 
once  agair  with  the  Etruscans,  or  whether  the  Picentians  caused  a  timely  diver- 
sion, by  threatening-  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  or  whether  the  consuls 
fell  back  upon  Spoletum,  and  were  able  to  avoid  an  action  for  the  moment,  we 
know  not.  But  they  sent  orders  to  the  propraetors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postu- 
mius, to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  no  sooner  did  the  tidings  of  this 
movement  reach  the  enemy's  army,  than  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  insisted  on 
marching  to  the  defence  of  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
nites, indignant  at  their  desertion,  and  refusing  to  follow  them,  had  no  choice 
themselves  but  to  fall  back  behind  the  Apennines,  and  to  resign  their  hopes  of  a 
victorious  march  upon  Rome. 

The  Romans  pursued  them  instantly,  with  two  consular  armies  certainly,  and 
with  the  wreck  of  L.  Scipio's  division;  perhaps  also  with  the  Tht  Roimnt  kxum 
two  legions  of  L.  Volumnius,  which  may  have  been  recalled  from  ae*t«ts«Dtiiiuiii. 
Samnium.     They  found  the  enemy  in  the*  country  of  Sentinum,  an  Umbrian 
town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Apennines,^'  just  under  the  central  chain,  in  a 

^  Uvj.  X.  27.  from  Ancona  to  Borne  crosses  the  Apennines 

■•  Livy,  X.  27.  to  descend  upon  Foli^no. 

*  LivT,  X.  26.  Polybins,  n.  19.    We  learn  *'  The  ancient  Sentinam  stood  on  or  near  the 

from  Polybius,  that  the  Samnites  were  engaged  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Sassoferrato,  as  i% 

m  this  action  as  well  as  the  Ganls,  and  that  it  known  by  inscriptions  which  have  been  dis* 

-was  not  a  sorprise,  bat  a  regular  battle,  xaftrdi'  covered  tnere.    See  Orelli,  Nos.  8861  and  d949. 

ovrr  'Vuftaictt.    It  was  fbnght  in  the  country  of  But  I  have  no  good  information  as  to  the  d»- 

the  Camertians,  or  people  of  Camerinnm,  per-  tails  of  the  topography, 
haps  near  the  point  where  the  modem  road 
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small  yalley  which  runs  down  into  the  larger  valley  of  the  JEsis  or  Esino,  and 
not  far  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Flaminian  road,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  watershed  of  the  mountains.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ro- 
man generals  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue  whilst  they  had  only  the  Gauls  and 
Sammtes  to  encounter,  and  in  this  they  easily  succeeded,  for  the  Gauls  had  never 
yet  fought  the  Romans  without  conquering  them,  and  Gellius  Egnatius  knew 
enough  of  the  inconstant  humor  of  barbarians  to  be  aware  that  they  would  soon 
be  tired  of  a  protracted  war,  and  that  if  the  Gauls  too  deserted  him,  his  heroic  march 
from  Samnium  would  have  been  made  in  vain.  So  the  two  armies  met  by  com- 
mon consent  in  fair  field ;  Q.  Fabius  was  on  the  Roman  right,  opposed  to  Gellius 
Egnatius  and  his  Samnites  f*  P.  Decius  was  on  the  left  over  against  the  Gauls. 
If  L.  Yolumnius  was  present  with  the  legions  from  Samnium,  he  probably,  like 
Cn.  Servilius  at  Cannae,  who  had  also  been  consul  in  the  year  before  the  battle, 
had  his  place  in  the  centre.  The  Samnites  could  not  alone  have  contended  with 
Q.  Fabius,  whose  right  wing  was  equal  to  a  regular  consular  army ;  and  the 
Gauls  must  have  been  more  than  enough  to  overpower  P.  Decius.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  the  Gauls  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle,  and  that  only  the  extreme  left  was  held  by  Gellius  Egnatius  and  his  Sam- 
nites. 

"While  the  two  armies  fronted  each  other,  and  were  on  the  very  eve  of  battle, 
A  uronM»  ohmd  n.  &  hiud,"  Said  tho  Romau  story,  came  running  down  from  the 
•oaiagwthABoDnot.  mouutains  between  the  two  opposing  lines,  wim  a  wolf  in  chase 
of  her.  She  ran  in  amongst  the  Gaulish  ranks,  and  the  Gauls  transfixed  her  with 
their  long  javelins.  The  wolf  ran  towards  the  Romans,  and  they  instantly  gave 
free  passage  to  the  beast  which  had  given  suck  to  the  founder  of  their  city ;  and 
whose  image  they  had  only  in  the  preceding  yeai^  set  up  beneath  that  very 
sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium,  which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the 
miracle.  "  See,''  cried  out  one  of  the  soldiers,  **  Diana's  sacred  hind  has  been 
slain  by  the  barbarians,  and  will  bring  down  her  wrath  upon  them ;  while  the 
Roman  wolf,  unhurt  by  sword  or  spear,  gives  us  a  fair  omen  of  victory,  and  bids 
us  think  on  Mars  and  on  Quirinus,  our  divine  founder."  So  the  Roman  soldiers, 
as  encouraged  by  a  sign  from  the  gods,  rushed  cheerfully  to  the  onset. 

This  story,  with  some  other  circumstances  related  of  the  battle  itself,  are 
BatuojQfSaotiniiiii.  Wcudcd  Strangely  with  the  perfectly  historical  substance  of  the 
SB  am.  g^QQfi^  narrative.  When  the  armies  closed,"  the  Roman  left 
wing  struggled  vigorously  against  the  numbers,  and  strength,  and  courage  of  the 
Gauls.  Twice,  it  is  said,  £d  the  Roman  and  Campanian  cavalry  charge  with 
effect  the  Gaulish  horsemen ;  but  in  their  second  charge  they  were  encountered 
by  a  force  wholly  strange  to  them,  the  war  chariots  of  the  enemy,  which  broke 
in  upon  them  at  full  speed,  and  with  the  rattling  of  their  wheels,  and  their 
unwonted  appearance,  so  startled  the  horses  of  the  Romans,  that  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  face  them,  and  horses  and  men  fled  in  confusion.  Uncouth  and 
almost  ridiculous  as  these  chariots  may  seem  to  our  notions,  yet  a  force  which 
terrified  Caesar's  veterans,  and  which  that  great  master  of  war  speaks  of  as  for- 
midable, could  not  have  been  ridiculous  in  reality ;  and  the  undoubted  effect  of 
the  British  chariots  against  the  legions  of  Csesar,  may  well  convince  us  that  the 
Gaulish  chariots  at  Sentinum  must  have  struck  terror  into  the  soldiers  of  Decius. 

The  Roman  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  their  infantry ;  the  first  Ime  of  the 
f.i>mIu<i«^«(mUb.  legions  was  broken,  and  the  Gauls,  following  their  advantage, 
wiftodMth.  pressed  on  with  the  masses  of  their  infantry.    Decius  strove  in 

vain  to  stop  the  flight  of  his  soldiers ;  one  way  alone  was  left  by  which  he  mi^ht 
yet  serve  his  country ;  he  bethought  him  of  his  father  at  the  battle  bv  Yesuvius, 
and  calling  to  M.  Livius,  one  of  the  pontifices  who  attended  him  in  the  field,  he 
desired  him  to  dictate  to  him  the  fit  words  for  self-devotion.    Then,  in  the  sams 

"Livy.X.sr.  "livy.X-SS. 

•Utj.X.^.  •  livy,  X.  87, 28- 
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dress,  and  with  all  the  same  ceFemonies,  he  pronounced  also  the  same  form  of 
words  which  had  heen  uttered  by  his  father,  and  devoting  himself  and  the  host 
of  the  enemy  with  him  to  the  grave  and  to  the  powers  of  the  dead,  he  rode  into 
the  midst  of  the  Gaulish  ranks  and  was  slain. 

His  last  act  as  consul  had  been  to  invest  the  pontifez  M.  Livius**  with  the 
command  of  his  legions  as  propraetor,  and  to  order  his  lictors  to  n*  omi*  nsiat  ob. 
follow  the  new  general.  Fabius  also,  learning  the  danger  of  his  "^*"^^ 
coUea^e,  had  sent  two  of  his  own  lieutenants,  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Marcius,  to  his 
aid,  with  reinforcements  drawn  from  his  own  reserve ;  and  thus  the  flight  of  the 
Romans  was  stayed,  while  the  manner  of  Deciuis'  death  encoiu*affed  rather  than 
dismayed  his  soldiers,  as  they  believed  that  it  was  the  price  paid  for  their  victory. 
But  the  Gauls,  though  checked,  were  yet  neither  beaten  nor  disheartened ;  they 
gathered  into  thick  masses,  with  their  huge  shields  covering  almost  their  whole 
bodies,  and  wieldmg  their  heavy  broadswords,  they  stood  unbroken  and  unas- 
sailed ;  till  the  Romans  picked  up  from  the  field  of  battle  the  javelins  which  had 
been  discharged  earlier  in  the  action,  and  with  these  missiles  endeavored  to  wear 
down  the  mass  of  their  enemies.  The  pila  pierced  through  the  wooden  shields 
of  the  Gauls,  encumbering  them,  even  when  they  inflicted  no  wound ;  but  the 
Gauls  stood  as  firm  as  the  "  Scottish  circle  deep"  under  the  hail  of  the  English 
arrows  at  flodden ;  and  no  efibrts  of  the  left  wmg  of  the  Romans  could  secure 
the  victory.  * 

Meanwhile,  Fabius,*^  on  the  right,  after  a  long  and  arduous  contest  with  the 
Samnites,  and  finding  that  his  infantry  could  not  break  them,  &t 
last  succeeded  in  charging  their  flank  with  his  cavalry,  and  at  the  suuiitM.  •»!  •»  lut 
same  moment  bringing  all  his  reserves  of  infantry  into  action,  he  ^•t^S^^pJ***^^ 
assailed  their  line  in  front,  and  decided  the  victory.  The  Samnites 
fled  to  their  camp,  and  thus  left  exposed  the  flank  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  still  main- 
taining  their  ground.  Fabius  saw  his  opportunity,  and  detached  the  Campanian 
cavalry,  with  the  principes  of  the  third  legion,  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  rear ; 
while  he  himself  closely  pursued  the  Sanmites,  and  vowed  aloud  that  if  he  won 
the  day,  he  would  build  a  temple  and  offer  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Jupiter 
the  victorious.  The  Samnites  rallied, under  the  ramparts  of  their  camp,  and  still 
disputed  the  victory ;  but  the  Gauls,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  now  hopelessly 
broken,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Samnites  vanished,  when  their  .commander,  Gel- 
lius  Egnatius,  felL  Still,  when  the  day  was  utterly  lost,  these  brave  men  would 
neither  surrender  nor  disperse ;  they  left  the  field  in  a  body,  and  inmiediately 
began  their  retreat  to  their  own  country. 

The  Roman  accounts  of  this  bloody  battle"*  state  the  loss  of  their  enemies  at 
25,000  killed,  and  8000  prisoners :  their  own  they  make  to  have 
amounted  to  8200  killed;  but  they  give  no  report  of  the  num-  ^**^ 
ber  of  wounded.  Of  the  total  loss,  oi3y  1200  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  right 
win^  while  in  the  army  of  Decius  there  were  killed  7000.  The  great  slaugh- 
ter m  ancient  warfare  always  took  place  when  the  line  of  battle  was  broken ;  and 
the  disparity  of  loss  on  the  two  wings  of  the  Roman  army  is  therefore  such  as 
MU£^ht  have  been  expected. 

Meanwhile,  Cn.  Fulvius®  had,  according  to  his  instructions,  penetrated  into 
Etruria;  and  had  not  only  laid  waste  a  large  tract  of  coimtry,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
but  had  defeated  in  the  field  an  army  sent  out  by  the  two  cities 
of  Perusia  and  Clusium  to  check  his  ravages. 

**  livy,  X.  20.  BiodoniB,  XXI.  Frag.  hoescheL  p.  490.    Doris 

^  Livy,  X.  29.  supposed  that  the  Etrnsoans  were  engaged  in 

"  Livy,  X.  29.    Dnris  of  Samos,  a  oontem-  the  oatde;  and  some  of  the  Boman  writers  gave 

ponuy  writer,  bat  whose  information  of  these  the  same  acconnt,  and  made  the  allied  anny  to 

events  eoold  oome  only  from  oommon  report,  consist  of  a  million  of  men. — See  Niebnhri  YoL 

and  who  delighted  to  exaggerate  the  disasten  III.,  note  647. 

of  the  Gaols,  related  that  m  the  Qaolish  and  "  livy,  X.  80. 

Samnite  army  100,000  men  had  Men.— See 
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It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Etruscans  were  at  this  time  suffering  the  full  evil  of 
distracted  counsels,  and  that  they  were  neither  unanimous  for  peace  nor  for  war. 
What  was  become  of  the  forces  of  Arretium,  of  Yolaterrae,  of  Russellae,  of  Cor- 
tona,  and  of  Yulsinii,  when  Clusitun  and  Perusia  were  left  to  resist  the  Boman 
invasion  alone  ? 

The  body  of  Decius^^  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slaughtered  Gauls,  and  honor- 
TWMniarDMinii       *^^^  buricd.     Fabius  celebrated  his  funeral,  and  pronounced  his 

funeral  oration ;  a  fit  tribute  from  one  who  had  been  tvnce  lus  col- 
league in  the  consulship  and  once  in  the  censorship ;  nor  had  any  man  enjoyed 
better  opportunities  of  knowing  his  excellence.  He  had  proved  his  skill  and  cour- 
age in  war,  and  his  wisdom  and  moderation  in  peace ;  and  he  had  experienced  also 
the  noble  frankness  of  his  nature,  which  never  allowed  any  selfish  jealousy  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  private  friendship,  and  much  less  of  his  devotion  to  his 
country's  service. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  Austerlitz  of  the  tlurd  Samnite 
n,-!.  u  ^^'  ^^*  ^  more  than  eighteen  months  elapsed  between  the  bat- 
iB4«»d  townr*  •gain  tlo  of  Austcrlitz  sud  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  so  neither  was  the  coali- 
tion against  Rome  dissolved  at  once  by  the  victory  of  Sentintun. 
The  Gauls,  indeed,  remained  quiet  after  their  defeat,  for  their  interest  in  the  war 
was  only  that  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  the]^  were  not  tempted  to  a  service 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  with  it  more  loss  than  profit.  But  even  Etruiia 
would  not  yet  submit  to  Rome,  and  the  Samnites,  hoping  still  to  keep  the  war  at 
a  distance  from  their  own  country,  were  eager  to  renew  the  contest. 

Yet  the  Romans  could  not  but  feel  great  relief  from  their  victory.  The  armies 
TiinivDhofFaiwi.      ^^  ^^^  proprffitors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  were  recalled 

to  Rome"  and  disbanded ;  and  Fabius  marched  into  Etruria  with 
his  consular  army,  and  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  fresh  advantages  over  the 
Perusians,  who  alone  of  all  the  Etruscan  people  ventured,  it  seems,  to  meet  the 
Romans  in  the  field.  He  then  returned  to  Riome,  and  triumphed  on  the  4th  of 
September  over  the  three  principal  powers  of  the  late  coalition,  the  Etruscans, 
the  Gauls,  and  the  Samnites ;  and  the  soldiers  who  followed  his  chariot,  in  the 
rude  verses  which  they  were  accustomed  to  utter  on  such  occasions,  comimemo- 
rated  the  death  of  Decius  as  fully  equal  in  glory  to  their  own  general's  safe  and 
victorious  return.  It  is  mentioned^  that  each  soldier  received  out  of  the  spoil 
taken  in  the  late  battle,  eighty-two  <i9es,  and  a  coat,  and  military  cloak ;  **  rewards/' 
says  Livy,  »dly  feeling  how  whole  districts  of  Italy  had  in  his  days  been  por- 
tioned out  amongst  the  legions  of  Augustus,  *'  which  the  soldiers  of  those  times 
did  not  think  despicable." 

The  wreck  of  the  Samnite  army,^  stiU,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  5000  men,  made 
^    its  way  unhurt  or  unopposed  through  the  countries  of  the  Picen- 
fynmiuwmr  bukto  tians  and  Yestinians,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards  Sam- 
'^  nium  through  the  country  of  the  Pelignians,  by  Sulmo  and  the 

Five-mile  plain  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro.  Ilie  Pelignians,  more 
zealous  in  the  quarrel,  because  they  were  nearer  neighbors  to  the  Samnites,  and 
their  lands,  no  doubt,  had  often  suffered  from  Samnite  incursions,  endeavored  to 
cut  off  the  retreating  army.  But  the  Samnites,  with  some  loss,  beat  off  this  new 
enemy,  and  entered  their  own  country  in  safety. 

*  Livy,  X.  29.  tnnmpli.  whereas  liyr  makes  him  march  hack 

v>  This  appears  from  the  drcnmstanoe  that  to  Etrana  after  his  tnomph.    Bat,  as  Niebuhr 

Fabius  marched  into  Etmria  and  exigaged  tiie  savs,  his  army  would  be  diabanded  as  a  matter 

Perusians ;  which  shows  that  Cn.  Fulvius  must  of  course  after  his  triumph,  and  the  Fasti  C»- 

have  already  been  recalled,  and  also  because  pitolini  say  that  he  triumphed  over  the  Etms- 

App.  Claudius,  the  i>rtetor,  was  ordered  to  sup-  cans,  as  well  as  the  Samnites  and  Gauls ;  which 

port  L.  Volumnius  in  Samnium  with  the  re-  he  could  not  have  done  had  he  only  triumphed 

mains  of  the  army  of  Decius:  had  the  propr8&-  for  his  victory  at  Sentinum,  as  no  Etmscani 

tor^s  armies  been  still  embodied,  one  of  tnem  were  engaged  there, 

would  probably  have  been  employed  on  that  "  Livy,  a.  80. 

service.    I  have  followed  Niebuhr  in  placing  ^*  Livy,  X.  90, 
Fabius*  victories  over  the  Perusians  beiore  his 
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It  is  manifest  that  dunng  this  year  Samnium  enjoyed  a  complete  respite  from 
invasion ;  and  that  L.  YolumDius,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  was  ope„tiom  b  SMmi. 
not  called  away  to  the  great  seat  of  war  in  Umbria,  was  not  a  SJJSJSSSfil!*'"' 
match  for  the  Samnite  forces  opposed  to  him. 

His  defeat  of  a  Samnite  army  which  had  taken  refuse  in  the  Matese  is  en- 
titled to  no  credit  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  Samnites  again 
invaded  the  Roman  territory  in  two  different  directions  ;^^  that  one  army  de- 
scended into  the  districts  of  Formiss  and  Yescia,  ^nd  another  lud  waste  the  banks 
of  the  Ynltumus  apparently  where  it  first  issues  out  on  the  plain  of  Campania. 
After  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  legions  of  Decius  were  recalled  from  Etruria, 
and  ^ut  under  the  command  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  praetor,  and  he  and  L.  Yo- 
lumnius,  acting  together  with  their  two  armies,  obliged  the  Samnites  to  retreat 
within  their  frontier.  But  as  the  Etruscans  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Rome, 
the  Samnites  were  not  discouraged,  and  trusted  that  another  year  might  enable 
them  to  retrieve  their  defeat  at  Sentinum. 

The  events  of  the  next  year,  however,  are  involved  in  such  confusion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  one  a.  u.  c.  4«o.  a.  o 
of  the  propraetors  of  the  year  before,  was  now  consul,  and  M.  TtR^2L*S£ffli 
Atilius  Regulus  was  his  colleague.  The  seat  of  war  was  again  trans-  «»»■»*•«">»  in- 
ferred to  Apulia,"  where  the  Samnites,  well  understanding  the  importance  of  act- 
'mg  on  the  offensive,  laid  siege  to  Luceria.  Here  there  was  fougnt  a  bloody  and 
indecisive  battle,  in  which  the  Romans  were  in  such  danger  that  the  consid 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of  flight,  if  his  army  were  saved  from 
total  rout.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Roman  army  wintered  at  Interam- 
na,^  in  the  valley  of  the  liris,  to  save  that  country  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  consul  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia.  His  colleague  had  been 
recalled  from  Samnium  earlier  in  the  season  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Etruria ;  and 
this  he  did,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts,  with  such  success,^''  that  Yulsinii, 
Perusia,  and  Arretium  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years.  But 
which  consul  it  was  who  fought  at  Luceria,  and  which  had  marched  into  Etruria^ 
the  annalists  did  not  know,  and  therefore  guessed  variously.''*  Some  accounts 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  both  consuls  triumphed  f^  but  most  said  that  only  one 
obtained  that  honor,  and  again  they  did  not  agree  in  determining  which  consul 
it  was.  It  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  consuls  triumphed ;  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  the  Romans  obtained  any  advantages  in  this  year,  except,  perhaps, 
over  the  ever-restless  but  ever- vacillating  and  mvided  Etruscans.  The  Samnites, 
therefore,  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  once  again. 

The  next  year  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  great  successes  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  its  history  b  still  lucertain  in  the  details,  and  much  a.  u.  c  46i.  a.  c. 
of  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is  wholly  inexplicable.  The  SLiS^ofLTfSS: 
consuls  were  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  son  of  that  Papirius  who  had  *»•  "d  sp.  crvUiiM. 

**  JAyy,,  X.  SI.    He  describes  the  scene  of  the  narrative  of  this  -vrar  seems  to  have  dei>ended 

Samnita  inroad  in  these  words,  "  in  iBseminiim  chiefly  on  the  memoirs  of  the  Fabian  family. 

qiUBuae  Voltnmo adjacent  flumini."    The  word  and  to  have  become  uncertain  where  thej  failed 

whicn,  in  the  modern  editions  of  Livy,  is  printed  him,  did  not  venture  to  say  which  it  was. — See 

as  "  .£seminum"  varies,  however,  in  the  MSS.  livy,  X.  87. 

greatly.    iBsemia.  in  Samnium,  seems  out  of  "  fasti  Capitolini. — Livy  says  that  Atilius 

the  question,  for  1  was  only  in  the  beginning  did  not  triumph,  but  that  Postumius  did.  by  his 

of  the  first  Punic  war  that  the  Bomans  planted  own  authority,  without  the  sanction  of  the  sen- 


ever,  considering  how  deep  the  city  lies  in  the  triumphed  at  all.    It  does  not  appear  that  the 

heart  of  Samnium,  seems  miprobable.  narrative  of  Fabius  gave  a  triumph  to  either  oi 

*  Livy,  X.  85.  them.— Livy,  X.  87. 

"  Livy,  X.  86.  Orosius'  description  of  the  events  of  this 

"  Livy,  X.  87.  year  is  far  nearer  the  truth,  I  think,  than  the 

™  Livy  sajra  that  Atilius  fought  at  Luceria,  account  of  Livy.    "Se<juitur  annus  quo  Bo- 

and  Postumius  marched  into  Etruria.    Clau-  mani  instaurato  a  Sammtibus  hello  vicu  sun^ 

dins  Qnadrijgarius,  as  quoted  by  livy,  main-  atque  in  castra  fhgerunt."    III.  22. 

toined  ejcactlytho  contnuy;  and  Fabius,  whose 
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been  so  famous  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  Sp.  Carrilius  Mazunus.  Car- 
vilius  took  the  command"  of  the  army  which  had  wintered  near  Interamna,  on 
the  liris ;  Papirius  commanded  two  new  legions,  and  both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  invade  Samnium. 

The  Samnites,  on  their  part,  are  ssud  to  have  raised  an  army  with  unusual 
DMMnte  raMiotioD  of  c^6,  and  to  havc  boimd  their  soldiers  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
^*^^^*^*^  taken  amidst  the  most  mysterious  and  horrid  ceremonies,  that 

they  would  either  conquer  or  die.    The  men  thus  pledged  were  arrayed  in  & 

geculiar  manner,  with  waving  plumes  on  their  helmets,  and  with  coats  of  white 
nen,  exactly  as  had  been  done  fifteen  years  before,  when  the  old  Papirius,  the 
father  of  the  present  consul,  was  appointed  dictator  to  encounter  them ;  and  the 
repetition  of  these  same  ceremonies  by  the  Samnites  now  made  the  Romans,  for 
the  omen's  sake,  appoint  another  Papirius  Cursor  to  be  consul ;  as  if  the  Pa* 
pirian  family'*  was  chosen  by  the  gods  to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  most  desper- 
ate efforts  of  their  Samnite  enemies. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  failure  of  all  co-operation  in  Etruria,  and  the  knowledge, 

Tb*  leiaiB  th«{r  hou  ^^^^^^^^^f  *^**  ^^^7  would  havo  to  withstand  the  whole  force  of 
•B^eoontiy  of  Sio  Eome,  whlch  led  the Samnite&<&>apply  these  extraordinary  excite- 
ments to  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  not  abandoned  all  hopes  of  Etruscan  aid,  and  that  they  had  learned  froni 
their  enemies  the  wisdom  of  acting  on  the  offensive ;  for  the  first  operations  of 
the  Roman  armies  were  the  capture  of  Amitemum,^  and  the  ravaging  of  the 
country  of  Atina.  This  seat  of  war  implies  that  the  Samnites  still  o^inately 
retained  their  line  of  communication  with  Etruria  amidst  all  the  invasions  of  their 
own  country,  and  with  this  view  still  held  fast  to  their  alliance  those  Sabine  and 
Volscian  cities  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coalition,  had  been  forced  or  per- 
suaded to  espouse  their  cause. 

A  Samnite  army  was  also  sent  into  Campania  to  ravf^e  the  territory"  of  the 
CMn«i*  ^o^^^s  ^^^  *^®^  allies  on  the  Liris  and  Vultumus,  whilst  another 

wngocmiau.  ^^  ^^^^  ,^  Samuium  for  home  defence ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  to 

the  soldiers  of  this  last  army,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  that  the  excitements  of  enthusiasm  were  applied,  to  make  up 
for  their  inferiority  in  strength  and  in  experience. 

The  Roman  consuls"  having  jointly  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Atina,  proceeded 
Botii  tbo  Romu  eoi.  ^0  cutcr  Samuium.  The  seat  of  war  lav  apparently  in  the  country 
^ii!u^«%!^  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese :  Carvihus 
o/uMM»teM.  ig^^  siege  to  Cominium:   Papirius,  after  having  taken  Duronia, 

marched  against  Aquilonia,  where  the  ISamnite  army  was  stationed ;  all  these 
three  places  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  they  lay  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  because  two  of  them  are  described  as  being  near  to 
Bovianum,  the  site  of  which  is  known.  The  Samnites,  attacked  at  once  by  two 
consular  armies,  were  compelled  to  divide  their  forces ;  and  eight  thousand  men 
were  detached  from  the  army  before  Aquilonia  to  relieve  Comimum.  A  deserter 
acquainted  Papirius  with  this  movement,  and  he  instantly  sent  off  a  messenger 
to  warn  his  colleague,  while  he  himself  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  moment  when 
he  knew  their  force  to  be  thus  untimely  weakened.  The  auspices  had  been 
reported  to  be  most  favorable ;  "  the  fowls  ate  so  eagerly,"  so  said  their  keeper 
to  the  consul,  **  that  some  of  the  com  dropped  from  their  mouths  on  the  ground."" 
This  was  the  best  possible  omen ;  but  just  as  the  consul  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  the  signal  for  action,  his  nephew,  Sp.  Papirius,  came  to  tell  him  that  the 

**  livy,  X.  89.  pasountnr  (aves)  neooBse  est  anqnid  ox  ore  cii>- 

"  Livy,  X.  S8,  89.  dere  et  terram  pavire,  terripaTiuni  primo,  post 

■  Livy,  X.  89.  terripndium  dictum  est :  hoo  quidem  jam  tri- 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  padiam  didtur.    Quum  i^tnr  offa  cecidit  ex 
••  Livy.  X.  89.  ore  pulli,  tum  auspicanti  tnpudium  solistimum 

*  "  PullariuB  auspicium  mentiri  ausas  tripu-    nuntiant." — Cicero,  de  Divintt.  II.  84. 
iioDi  solistimum."— livy,  X.  40.   "  Quia  quum 
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keeper  had  made  a  false  report.  "  Some  of  liis  comrades  have  declared  the  truth," 
said  the  joimg  man :  **  and  far  from  eating  eagerly,  the  fowls  would  not  touch 
their  food  at  all."  ''  Thou  hast  done  thy  duty,  nephew,  in  telling  me  this,"  re- 
plied his  unde,  '*  hut  let  the  keeper  see  to  it  if  he  has  helied  the  gods.  His  re- 
port to  me  is,  that  the  omens  are  most  favorahle,  and  therefore  I  forthwith  give 
the  signal  for  hattle.  But  do  you  see,"  he  added  to  some  centurions  who  stood 
by,  **  that  this  keeper  and  his  comrades  he  set  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  legions." 
Ere  the  battle-cry  was  nused  on  either  side,  a  chance  javelin  struck  the  guilty 
keeper,  and  he  fell  dead.  His  fate  was  instantly  reported  to  the  consul.  *'  The 
gods,"  he  exclaimed,  **  are  amongst  us ;  their  vengeance  has  fallen  on  the  guilty." 
While  he  spoke,  a  crow  was  heard  just  in  front  of  him  to  utter  a  full  and  loud 
cry.  "  Never  did  the  gods  more  manifestly  declare  their  presence  and  favor," 
exckumed  the  consul,  and  forthwith  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  Roman  battle- 
ciy  arose  loud  an3  joyful. 

The  Samnites  met  their  enemies  bravely  ;**  but  the  awful  rites  under  which 
they  had  been  pledged  gave  them  a  gloomy  rather  than  a  cheer-  ^,^^17  gBinadV  l 
fal  courage ;  they  were  more  in  the  mood  to  die  than  to  conquer.  '•!»"»• 
On  the  Koman  side,  the  consul's  ^jhM' humor,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  spread  confidence  all  around  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  other 
generals  would  have  earnestly  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  god  whose  ud  they 
sought,  if  he  would  grant  them  victory,  Papirius  called  aloud  to  Jupiter  the  vic- 
torious, "  Ah,  Jupiter,"*  if  the  enemy  are  beaten,  I  vow  to  offer  to  thee  a  cup  of 
honeyed  wine  before  I  taste  myself  a  drop  of  wine  pl^n."  Such  irreverent  jests 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  scoffing  spirit ;  they  mark  superstition  pr  fanaticism 
quite  as  much  as  unbelief;  nor  would  the  consul's  language  shock  those  who 
heard  it,  but  rather  assure  them  that  he  spoke  in  the  full  confidence  of  being  heard 
with  favor  by  the  gods,  as  a  man  in  hours  of  festivity  would  smile  at  the  famil- 
iarity of  an  indulged  servant.  Besides,  Papirius  performed  well  the  part  of  a 
general ;  he  is  said  to  have  practised  the  tnck  which  was  so  successful  at  Ban- 
nockbum  f^  the  camp  servants  were  mounted  on  the  baggage  mules,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  the  action  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Samnites ;  the  news 
ran  through  both  armies,  that  Sp.  Carvilius  was  come  up  to  aid  his  colleague, 
and  a  general  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  and  infantry  at  this  moment  broke 
the  Samnite  lines,  and  turned  them  to  flight. .  The  mass  of  the  routed  army  fled 
either  to  their  camp,  or  within  the  walls  of  Aquilonia ;  but  the  cavalry,  contain- 
ing all  the  chiefs  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  got  clear  from  the  press  of  the 
fugitives,  and  escaped  to  Bovianum. 

The  Romans^  followed  up  their  victory,  and  stormed  the  Samnite  camp,  and 
scaled  the  walls  of  Aquilonia,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  saecMM  of  sp.  cn- 
daring  the  night.  CarviUus  meanwhile  had  taken  Cominium,  "^'^^ 
while  the  detachment  sent  to  relieve  it  had  been  recalled  to  the  main  army  when 
Papirius  began  his  attack,  and  thus  had  wasted  the  day  in  marching  backwards 
aod  forwards,  without  being  present  at  either  scene  of  action.  These  soldiers, 
however,  having  halted  during  the  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aquilonia,  pur- 
sued their  march  the  next  day,  and  with  a  very  triflinc;  loss  effected  their  retreat 
to  Bovianum,  which  was  now  the  conmion  rallying  pomt. 

Both  Aquilonia*^  and  Cominium  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  con- 
querors, and  wore  then  set  on  fire.    It  was  late  m  the  season,  (a  ^       . 
Circumstance  which  shows  how  imperfect  are  our  accounts  of  these  SMMju^toirnijm  hm 
wars,)  but  the  consuls  having  now  no  enemy  in  the  field,  wished  *** 

•  Idvv,  X.  41.  the  older  Latin,  was  merely  "  wine."  See  PlinVfl 

"  "  Yoverat  Jovi  Victori,  si  legionea  hostlom  Hist.  Natnr.  XIV.  18,  %  90,  £d.  SiUig. 

fadisaet,  podllam  mulsi  prinsquam  temetmn       "  I<ivy,  X.  40, 41. 

biberet  sese  factnrum."    lAyj,  X.  42.     Mnl-       •  Livy,  X.  41-48. 

Mm  was  "  honeyed  wine,"  a  mvorite  beveraffe       ••  livy,  X.  44,  45. 

ef  the  Bomans  in  the  early  times ;  temetum,  m 
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to  follow  up  their  blow,  and  to  attack  the  several  Samnite  cities ;  a  service  most 
welcome  to  the  soldiers,  as  it  offered  to  them  the  prospect  of  plunder.  Bovianum, 
however,  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  as  yet ;  so  the  consuls  moved  on  furthei 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  war  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Matese.  Hero  Papirius  laid  siege  to  Saepinum,  a  place  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Tamarus,  near  the  modem  road  from  Benevento  to  Campobasso,  the  capi- 
tal of  Molise.  Carvilius  attacked  a  town,  called  variously  in  the  MSS.  of  Livy, 
Yella,  Yelia,  or  Yolana,  but  the  position  of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 

The  tidings  of  these  successes'^  were  received  at  Bome  with  the  greatest  joy ; 
8p.cbrT{ihii.i«Mikd  &nd  thanksgivings  were  offered  for  four  days;  the  longest  period 
and  MBt  into  Eiruiia.  ^f  pubUc  rejoiciugs  for  victory  which  has  been  hitherto  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  annals.  Just  at  this  time,  as  we  are  told,  there  came  complaints 
from  the  Boman  allies  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  is,  we  must  suppose  from 
the  people  of  Sutrium,  that  the  Etruscans  were  again  in  arras,  and  that  the  Fa- 
liscans,  hitherto  the  allies  of  Bome,  had  now  taken  part  with  the  enemy.  It  ]& 
vain  to  attempt  to  explain  all  these  movements  in  Etruria ;  or  to  decide  whether 
the  Etruscans  were  tempted  to  renew  the  contest  by  the  employment  of  both 
consuls  in  Samnium,  or  whether  the  Bomaus  were  encouraged  by  th^  victories 
there  to  take  vengeance  for  past  offences  on  the  Etruscans.  At  any  rate,  the 
consuls  were  ordered  to  determine  by  lot  which  of  them  should  march  into  Etru- 
ria ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Carvilius.  His  soldiers  were  glad  to  go,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause the  cold  of  Samnium  was  becoming  intolerable ;  but  they  had  other  reasons 
besides  the  cold,  for  wishing  to  change  their  seat  of  war ;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  plunder,  of  the  Samnite  towns,  it  was  not  always  to  be  easily  won ;  and 
though  Carvilius  had  taken  three  of  them,  yet  it  had  been  at  the  cost  of  two 
actions  in  the  field,  in  which  his  own  loss  had  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  Pa- 
pirius, on  his  side,  was  detained  for  a  long  time  before  SsBpinum ;  the  Samnites 
made  repeated  sallies,  and  would  not  allow  him  even  to  form  the  siege  of  the 
place;  and  their  resistance  was  so  protracted,  that  when  at  last  they  were 
overpowered,  and  the  to^n  was  taken,  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced,  that  any 
further  operations  were  impracticable,  and  Papirius  having,  as  we  may  suppose, 
burnt  Saepinum,  evacuated  Samnium. 

The  operations  of  Sp.  Carvilius  in  Etruria*^  were  short  and  successful ;  Troil- 
Trimnpbi  of  botik  eon-  i^^u  auQ  somo  Small  mountain  fortresses  were  taken,  and  the  Fa- 
•<^  liscans  purchased  a  truce  for  a  year  by  the  payment  of  100,000 

ases,  and  a  year's  pay  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Boman  army.  Both  consuls  enjoyed 
a  splendid  triumph  ;**  and  a  very  large  treasure  of  copper  and  of  silver  was 
brought  home  by  Papirius,  and  paid  by  him  into  the  treasury,  his  victorious 
soldiers  receiving  nothing.  CarviHus  brought  home  also  a  large  treasure ;  but  he 
divided  a  part  of  it  amongst  his  troops,  and  their  pay  had  already  been  provided 
to  them  out  of  the  contribution  paid  by  the  Faliscans ;  so  that  the  ungracious 
conduct  of  Papirius  was  doubly  odious, — for  his  soldiers  received  nothing  from 
the  plunder,  and  the  war  tax,  or  tributum,  was  made  to  furnish  them  with  their 
pay;  and  thus  his  victories  brought  to  the  poorer  citizens  n6  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  war.  The  captured  arms'*  were  so  numerous,  that  the  allies  and 
colonies  of  Bome  received  a  laive  share  to  ornament  their  own  cities ;  and  Sp. 
Carvilius*^  made  out  of  those  which  fell  to  his  portion  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter, 
of  such  magnitude,  that  when  it  was  set  up  on  the  Capitoline  HiU  at  Bome,  it 
could  be  seen  from  the  temple  of  the  Latin  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain of  Alba ;  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  not  less  than  twelve  English  miles. 

'^  livy,  X.  45.  amonnted  to  1880  lbs. ;  the  copper  money  yrinch 

^  lavyj  X.  46.  had  been  obtained  bv  the  ransom  or  Bale  of  the 

^  Carvitina  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  Jann-  priaoners,  amoontea  to  2,088,000  asea  of  foU 

ary,  and  Papirius  on  the  18th  of  February,  weight,  that  is,  to  so  many  pounds'  weight  of 

Fasti  Gapitolmi.    The  weight  of  silver  taken  copper. 

from  the  templea  and  houses  of  the  several  '*  Li^y*  X.  46. 

«ities  of  Samnium  which  had  been  captured  *  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXTV.  {48,  £d.  BVSag, 
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After  such  an  issue  of  this  campaign,  we  read  with  astonisbment  that  Papirini 
led  back  his  army  to  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yescia,**  be-  ^  .  ^ 
cause  that  country  was  still  mfested  by  the  mcnrsions  of  the  Sam-  ^»^^^  sunBiiaM, 
nites.  And  in  the  next  year  we  find,  after  a  long  interval,  C.  ^ 
Ponttns  of  Telesia  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Samnite  armies ;  we  find  him  car- 
lying  on  war  in  Campania,  and  again  victorions.  Austria  lost  fire  armies  in  the 
campaign  of  1796,  before  she  would  consent  to  treat  for  peace ;  and  when  the 
French  were  besieging  Cadiz,  and  had  won  almost  all  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom, Spain  still  continued  to  resist,  and  the  Guerillas  often  inflicted  defeat  upon 
their  tnnmphant  enemy.  But  the  Samnite  victory  obtained  over  Fabins  Gurges 
in  Campama  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  triumphs  of  Papirius  and  Car- 
vilins,  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fortitude  either  ot  Austria  or  Spain ;  and 
80  far  as  the  circumstances  are  known  to  us,  it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  tri- 
unphant  career  of  the  Yendeans  in  Breti^e,  when,  after  repeated  defeats  in 
their  own  country,  they  effected  their  desperate  expedition  b^ond  the  Loire. 

We  may  ask  why  the  Roman  government,  little  apt  to  hold  its  hands  till  the 
woric  was  fully  done,  and  having  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  of 
Etnuia,  contented  itself  with  sending  a  single  consular  army  into  n.  Ist^^j^ 
the  field  in  the  year  following  the  great  victories  of  Papirius  and  C>»»tlioS1>faw4« 
Carrifios,  instead  of  employing  its  whole  force,  and  thus  again  "^ 
OTemmning  the  enemy's  country.  The  reason,  probably,  is  to  be  found  m  the 
severe  visitation  of  pestilence  which  at  this  time  fell  upon  Rome  ;*^  and  this  may 
farther  explain  why  the  legions  of  Papirius  wintered  in  Campania ;  for  as  such 
disorders  are  generally  more  or  less  local,  an  army  might  be  in  perfegt  health  on 
the  hills  by  Vescia,  while,  had  it  remains!  in  or  near  Rome,  it  would  have  been 
losing  men  daily.  However,  the  new  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,*^  son  of  the 
great  Fabius,  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Campania,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Samnium.  C.  Pontius  Herennius,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  since  l^e  affiur  of  the  pass  of  Caudium,  again  commanded  the  Samnite 
army ;  whether  it  was  that  he  was  now  called  upon  in  the  extreme  danger  of 
his  coontry,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  it,  or  whether  the  southern  Sam- 
nites,  or  Caudiniaas,  had  in  fact  taken  no  part  in  the  war  for  many  years,  and 
only  now,  when  the  Pentrians  werv  nearly  exhausted,  came  forward  to  uphold 
their  cause. 

The  ravages  which  the  pestilence  was  at  this  time  making  in  Rome  encouraged 
the  enemy  p  and  0.  Pontius  boldly  invaded  Campania.  Q.  Fa-  g,^^,^^^  ^i- 
Ihus,  forgetting  how  formidable  is  the  last  struggle  of  the  hunted  ^^^^S&Uifj 
lion,  thought  that  to  meet  the  Sambites  was  to  conquer  them ;  '**"*' 
and  when  he  fell  in  with  some  of  their  look-out  parties,  and  they  retired  before 
him,  he  believed  the  whole  Samnite  army  to  be  retreating,  and  leaving  his  bag- 

"  livy,  X  M.  pAviiur  of  part  of  the  Appian  road,  and  of  the 

"  livy,  X.  47.    ZonaraB,  VIII.  1.  Doildinff  or  several  temples.     Bat  we  might 

"  Livy,  X.  47.     In  the  last  chapter  of  his  cheerfaUv  resign,  not  the  second  decade  only, 

tenth  bcNOK,  livy  names  the  oonsnis  who  were  but  the  flnt,  uurd,  and  fourth,  in  short,  every 

elected  for  the  year  46S,  Q.  FaUns  Gaiges,  and  line  of  Livy's  history  which  we  at  present  poa- 

B.  Janias  Bnitos.    And  here  the  first  deosde  sees,  if  we  could  so  parohase  the  recovery  of 

of  Liyy's  history  ends,  and  as  the  second  de-  the  eighth  and  ninth  decades,  which  contained 

cade  is  lost,  we  shali  now  be  without  his  assist-  the  history  of  the  Italian  war,  and  of  the  civil 

ince  for  the  remainder  of  this  volume.    We  war  of  Marias  and  Sylla  which  followed  it.  For 

Bhoold  be  glad  to  possess  the  eleventh  book,  this  period,  of  which  we  know,  as  it  is,  so  little, 

vhich  contained  the  aocoant  of  the  secession  to  livy^s  history  woold  have  been  invalaable.  He 

the  JanicDlam  and  of  the  Hortensian  laws :  yeL  wonld  have  oeen  writing  of  times  and  events 

on  the  whole,  a  carefiil  study  of  the  ninth  and  saffidentlv  near  to  his  own  to  have  been  per- 

tenth  books  will  dispose  as  to  be  more  patient  fectity  unaeistood  by  him ;  his  sooroes  of  infor- 

of  the  loss  of  those  which  foQowed  them.  How  mation  would  have  been  more  numerous  and 

little  doesthe  tenth  book  tell  us  of  Idle  internal  less  doubtful,  and  then  his  fair  and  upright 

1^  of  Borne,  how  uncertain  are  its  aecounta  mind,  and  tJ^e  beauty  of  his  narrative,  would 

of  the  several  warsl    Its  most  val-aable  infor-  have  given  us  a  picture  at  once  fidthfhl,  livelyj 

mation  consists  in  the  miscellaneous  notioee  and  noble. 

With  which  Livy  generally  concludes  his  ao-  ••  Zonaras,  VIII.  8. 
•o«nt  of  every  year ;  such  as  his  notice  of  tho 
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gage  behind  Him,  he  pushed  on  as  to  a  certain  yictorj.  His  men  were  already 
tired  and  disordered  by  the  haste  of  their  march,  when  they  found  the  Sammte 
army  in  perfect  order  ready  to  receive  them.  They  were  presently  defeated ; 
3000  men  were  killed  on  the  place/^  many  were  wounded,  and  night  alone  saved 
the  army  from  destruction.  But  they  could  not  retreat  to  their  ba^age,^®^  and 
passed  a  miserable  night  in  the  open  country,  without  any  means  of  relieving 
their  wounded,  whose  sufferings  filled  the  whole  army  with  horror  and  dismay. 
Day  dawned,  and  the  Romans  expected  to  be  attacked  by  the  conquerors :  but 
Pontius,  it  is  said,  heard  that  the  old  Fabius  was  close  at  hand,  coming  up  with 
a  second  army  to  support  his  son,  and  therefore  he  allowed  the  beaten  Eiomans 
to  retreat  unmolested.  This  is  improbable,'"  but  the  truth  is  lost  beyond  re- 
covery, and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  restore  the  details  of  this  most  important 
campaign. 

The  defeat  of  Fabius  excited  great  indignation  at  Rome ;  and  the  political  ad- 
Th*  dd  Q.  TMhm  v^^s*"^  ^^  ^  father,  such  as  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Papirius, 
m^rmmAm Uira m  thc  latter  of  whom  was  now  praetor,  would  not  fail  to  exaggerate 
"^""^  his  misconduct.    It  was  moved  in  the  senate  that  he  should  be  re- 

called from  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  his  imperium  or  consular  power  should 
be  taken  from  him ;  a  measure  without  example  in  Roman  history,  except  in  the 
case  of  L.  Cinna.  The  simple  course  would  have  been  tp  order  the  consul  to 
name  a  dictator ;  and  he  would  in  that  case  have  named  his  father,  who,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  was  the  man  best  fitted  to  meet  the  need.  But  the  more  violent 
course  was  preferred  by  the  party  opposed  to  Fabius,  and  would  have  been 
carried,  had  not  the  old  Fabius*"  moved  the  senate  by  offering  to  go  himself  to 
the  army,  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  as  most  befitted  his  age  and 
glory,  but  merelv  as  lieutenant  to  his  son.  This  could  not  be  refused,  and  the 
old  man  followed  his  son  to  the  field,  leading  with  him,  we  may  be  sure,  sufficient 
reinforcements ;  for  every  Roman  loved  the  old  Q.  Fabius,  and  felt  confident  that 
in  marching  under  his  command  he  was  marching  to  victory. 

A  second  battle  followed ;  where  fought,  or  how  brought  about,  we  know  not. 
a  PflBflot  la  d*ftated  ^^  olcL  Fabius  was  the  Talbot  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  and 
■BduiuniHiMiMr.  ijjjg  personal  prowess,  even  in  age,  was  no  less  celebrated  than  his 
skill  as  a  general.  When  the  consul  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,'^  his  aged  father  led  the  charge  to  his  rescue ;  and  the  Romans, 
animated  by  such  an  example,  could  not  be  resisted,  and  won  a  complete  victory. 
C.  Pontius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  4000  Samnites  shared  his  fate,  while  20,000 
were  slain  on  the  field. 


>■*  Eatropius,  II.    Soidas.  in  ^dfiiot  lAi^iptot.  Rome  before  his  hiker,  and  was  anidons  to 

We  sbould  like  to  know  from  whom  Soidas  flght  the  Samnites,  before  he  joined  him,  that 

borrowed  this  article;  but  who,  except  Nie-  the  glory  of  the  action  might  be  his  own.  Litj, 

bnhr,  has  a  sufflcient  power  of  divination  to  (Epitom.  XI.)    Eutropins,  and  the  writer  from 

discover  it  ?  whom  Snidas  copied  his  article,  "  Fabius  l£azi- 

I  owe  mv  knowledge  of  the  passage  in  Snidas  mas,"  say  that  tne  old  man  was  only  made  his 
to  Freinsneim's  supplement  of  the  eleventh  son's  lieutenant  after  his  defeat,  and  upon  his 
book  of  livy ;  and  as  he  has  consulted  almost  own  request,  in  order  to  save  him  from  being 
every  passage  in  the  andent  writers  which  re-  deprived  of  nis  command.  But  if  this  be  true, 
lates  to  these  times,  I  have  in  other  instances  and  it  seems  the  more  probable  account,  how 
been  indebted  to  him  in  like  manner.  But  it  could  Pontius  expect  the  arrival  of  the  old  Fa- 
is  right  to  state,  that  I  have  always  consulted  bins  on  the  instant  after  his  son's  defeat! 
the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  and  have  my-  Perhaps  the  consul  fought  with  only  a  part  of 
self  verified  them :  and  of  this  the  reader  may  his  army,  and  his  lieutenant  brought  up  the 
be  assured,  that  no  quotation  has  been  made  in  other  nart  to  his  rescue  from  the  camp  which 
these  notes  which  I  nave  not  myself  verified;  he  haa  left  so  rashly;  and  something  of  this 
if  it  has  ever  happened  that  I  have  not  had  the  sort  is  probable,  for  if  Q.  Fabiift  had  been  4e- 
book  within  my  reach,  the  circumstance  has  fSsated  by  the  enemy  in  a  fkir  battle  without  any 
been  and  will  be  espedally  noticed.  fiiult  of  his  own,  the  senate,  according  to  its 

"*'  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.  nsual  practice,  would  not  have  treated  nis  de- 

'°*  Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion  Cassius,  repre-  feat  so  severely, 

sents  the  old  Fabius  as  having  been  appointed  *"  I^V7i  Bpit.  XI.  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  Peircsot 

lieutenant  to  his  son  at  the  beginning  of  the  XXXVI. 

campaign;  and  ho  says  that  the  consul  left  '^  Orosius,  m.  28. 
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What  resources  of  hope  or  of  despair  could  still  be  left  to  the  Sammies  after 
a  disaster  so  irreparable  ?  Yet  they  resisted  for  another  year,  a.  u.  c.  4<s.  jl  a 
duriDg  which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  two  consular  armies'^  in  SLSSf'J^u?!^ 
the  heart  of  their  coxmtry :  many  of  their  towns  were  taken ;  and  »'T**»«««»"«nw^ 
amongst  the  rest,  Yenusia,  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and 
important  both  from  its  strength  and  its  position.  So  completely,  indeed,  was 
the  power  of  Samnium  broken,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Romans  resolved 
to  establish  a  colony  in  its  territory.  Venusia  was  the  spot  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  marks  the  sense  still  entertained  of  the  Samnite  spirit  of  resbtance, 
that  no  fewer  than  20,000  colonists  were  sent  out  to  occupy  and  maantidn  the 
new  settlement. 

After  his  victory,  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul,  wa»  continued  in  his  command  for 
some  time  as  proconsul.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  summer  of 
the  year  468  ibai  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.  While  he  gyiw^^c.  fcrttoi  i. 
was  borne  along  in  his  chariot,  according  to  custom,  his  old  father  •■■KrS  pJt'? 
rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants,^^  delight- 
ing  himself  with  the  honors  of  his  son.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  consul 
and  his  father  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way  turned  to  the  left  to 
ascend  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who,  with  the 
other  prisoners  of  rank,  had  thus  far  followed  the  procession,  was  led  aside  to  the 
right  hand  to  the  prison*"  beneath  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  there  was  thrust  down 
mto  the  undei^ound  dungeon  of  the  prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had 
passed  since  his  last  battle ;  nearly  thirhr  since  he  k&d  spared  the  lives  and  lib- 
erty of  two  Roman  armies,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treacnery  of  his  enemies,  had 
afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  genenus  who  were  given  up  into  his  power  as  a  pre- 
tended expiation  of  their  country's  perfidy.  Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanc- 
tioned by  such  a  man  as  Q.  Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves 
bat  too. clearly  that  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners  the  Romans  had  neither 
magnanimity,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice. 

In  the  year  464,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and  M*.  Curius  Dentatus  were  chosen 
consuls.  Both  entered  Samnium  with  their  armies,*'*  but  it  was  ^  ^  a  4e«.  a.  c 
rather  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  than  to  mo.  Vbiat^iwiga: 
overbear  any  real  opposition.    Every  resource  of  the  Samnites  iih»hm  tad  mini 


leRoiBM. 


ires  exhausted,  and  they  again  submitted.  They  were  again  re- 
ceived as  dependent  aUies  of  Rome ;  what  territory  was  taken  from  them  besides 
that  of  Venusia^  we  are  not  told,  or  what  other  sacrifices  were  required  of  them. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 

"  B7  L.  Poetamias.  the  oonsul,  with  his  "^  So  the  wen-known  paBsa^  in  Cioero,  Ver- 

own  trmj,  and  hj  Q.  Fabius,  the  ooneol  of  the  res,  Act.  n.  ▼•  80,  where  he  describes  and  evoa 

fanner  year,  as  prooonsnl.— Bionysiiis,  XVI.  approves  of  this  atrodons  practice.  ^^SnppUoia 

11  qiUB  d^eiUur  hostibos  viotis.*' 

*  Flutareh  in  Fab.  Maxim.  0.  S4.  "**  Eatropios,  U. 
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fNTERNAL  HISTOBT,  FROM  THE  PASSINa  OF  THE  OGULNIAN  LAW  TO  THX 
LANDING  OF  PYRRHUS  IN  ITALY— SECESSION  TO  THE  JANICULUM— DICTA- 
TORSHIP OF  Q.  HORTENSIUS— HORTENSIAN  AND  KffiNIAN  LAWS. —FROM 
A.  U.  C.  i54  TO  474. 


"  Clearly  a  difficult  point  for  government  that  of  dealing  with  these  masses ; — ^if  indeed  it 
be  not  rather  the  sole  point  and  problem  or  government,  and  all  other  points  mere  acddental 
orotchetB,  supeiddsUties,  and  beftUngs  of  the  wind.'*— Cabltiji,  Hist,  of  French  Bevolution, 
Vol.  I.  p.  48.  

Thbrs  is  often  in  well-contrived  works  of  fiction  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 

far  ha         ^^^f  ^^  which  all  its  circumstances  seem  tending  towards  a  happy 

fai^  intofBAi  iteto  «r  catastrophe ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  reader  knows  that  there  is 

much  of  the  story  yet  to  come,  and  that  something  therefore  must 
occur  to  spoil  the  fair  prospect,  that  he  doubts  the  stability  of  the  hero's  or 
heroine's  good  fortune.  So  promising  was  the  domestic  state  of  Rome  in  the 
year  454,  when  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  on  the  one  hand,  followed 
by  the  Ogulnian  and  Valerian  laws  on  the  other,  seemed  to  announce  that  society 
had  arrived  at  its  perfect  setHement ;  in  which  every  member  of  it  had  found  his 
proper  place,  and  the  artificial  institutions  of  man  seemed  to  correspond  faith- 
fully to  the  model,  existing  in  truth,  though  not  in  fact,  which  our  reason  declares 
to  be  the  will  of  God. 

But  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  history  looks  generally  at  the  politi- 

cal  state  of  a  nation ;  its  social  state,  which  is  infinitely  more  im- 

aJ^tirh^lSJl^yJSi  portant,  and  in  which  lie  the  seeds  of  all  the  greatest  revolutions, 

is  too  commonly  neglected  or  unknown.  What  is  called  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  as  far  as  regards  the  relations  of  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
each  other,  was,  in  fact,  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  remained  for  cen- 
turies without  undergoing  any  material  change.  By  that  law  the  commons  were 
placed  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  and  the  contests  between 
these  two  orders  were  brought  to  an  end  forever.  The  comitia,  too,  had  assumed 
that  form,  whatever  it  was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth ; 
the  powers  of  the  magistrate  as  alSecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  underwent 
but  little  subsequent  alteration.  But  however  stationary  political  institutions  may 
remcdn,  the  social  state  of  a  nation  is  forever  changing ;  peace  affects  this  no  less 
than  war,  and  many  times  even  more :  nay,  seasons  of  profound  political  quiet 
may  be  working  far  more  extensive  alteration  than  periods  of  faction,  or  even  of 
civil  war.  And  so  it  was  with  the  years  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 
nian law.  Politically  they  are  almost  a  blank;  they  present  no  new  law, 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  contest  between  orders  in  common- 
wealth, scarcely  between  indivdiuals ;  the  public  attention  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  exclusively  on  the  events  of  the  war  with  Etruria  and  Sanmium.  Yet  we 
know  that  they  must  have  wrought  great  social  changes ;  for  so  violent  a  meas- 
ure as  a  secession  could  never  have  been  so  much  as  contemplated,  had  it  not 
been  preceded  by  long  and  general  distress,  producing  social  irritation  first,  and 
then  political. 

In  the  seven  years  which  followed  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 

oecHtoMd  MHi   w  ^^  ^^'  ^®  ^°^  mention  made  of  a  season  of  great  scarcity*  (a. 
MMi^MONitjMMi  u.  c.  464),  and  of  two  years*  of  pestilence  (469  and  461).     We 

also  read  of  prosecutions  bv  the  sediles  in  three  several  years  for 

*  JLivy,  A.  IL  11.  »  livy,  X.  81,  47. 
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violatioDS  of  the  Licinian  law*  (456,  458,  461) ;  and  also  of  prosecutions  by  the 
same  magistrates  for  a  breach  of  the  law  wluch  forbade  the  taking  of  interest 
upon  a  debt^  (858).  Now,  although  there  m^j  be  some  caprice  in  Livy's  notice 
or  omission  of  such  particulars,  yet  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  he  has  re- 
corded so  many  of  them  at  this  period ;  while  in  the  twenty-three  years  previous 
to  the  Ogulnian  law,  a  term  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  we 
have  no  mention  of  any  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  an  uncertain  report  of  a 
pestilence  in  the  year  441.'  And  the  argument  is  the  stronger,  because  we  do 
find  notices  before  the  second  Samnite  war  of  prosecutions  both  for  the  breach 
of  the  Idcinian  law,  and  for  taking  illegal  interest'  (308  and  411) ;  so  that  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  second  Samnite  war  itself  was  a  period  compara- 
tirely  exempt,  at  any  rate,  from  offences  of  this  nature,  as  also  from  the  visitations 
of  pestilence  and  fiAmine.  The  causes  of  these  last  evib  belong,  indeed,  to  a  law 
of  God's  providence  which  is  to  us  unknown ;  but  the  occurrence  of  particular 
crimes  at  particular  periods  may  in  general  be  explained,  if  we  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  time ;  and  even  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  meagre  as 
our  knowledge  of  it  is,  we  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  facts  presented 
to  us. 

The  close  of  the  second  Samnite  war  in  450,  the  conquest  of  the  ^quians  in 
the  same  year,  that  of  the  Hemican  state  of  Frusino  in  the  year  ^^ 

following,  and  of  the  Marsians  in  452,  must  have  added  greatly  muJ^uStiimtk^  ' 
to  the  domain  land  of  the  Romans.  It  was  but  a  small  proportion  '""""^  ^"^^ 
of  this  which  was  assigned  to  the  14,000  colonists  of  Alba,  Carseoli,  and  Sora ; 
the  remainder  would  be  either  let  to  the  old  inhabitants  on  payment  of  a  rent  or 
vectigal  to  Rome,  or  would  be  occupied  or  beneficially  enjoyed  by  individual 
citizens  of  Rome  or  of  her  allies.  Now,  as  slaves  were  not  yet  numerous,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  procuring  laborers  to  cultivate  tracts  of  lands  lying 
mostly  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  and,  in  many  instances,  liable  to  the  incursions 
of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be  more  convenient,  therefore,  to  the 
occupiers  to  throw  their  land  into  pasture  wherever  it  was  practicable ;  and  laige 
tracts  of  domain  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  pasture,  such  as  the  higher  valleys, 
and  the  sides  and  sunomits  of  the  mountains ;  and  these  would  not  be  occupied 
by  any  one  particular  person,  but  would  be  common  land,  on  which  any  one 
would  have  a  right  to  turn  out  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  limited  by 
the  Licinian  law.  Now,  the  acts  of  violence  which  were  practised,  even  under 
the  emperors,  by  powerful  men  against  the  property  of  their  weaker  neighbors, 
and  the  allusion  to  forcible  ejectment,  as  to  a  thing  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  in 
the  language  of  the  praetor's  interdict,  may  warrant  our  believing  that  the  cattle 
of  a  sinall  proprietor,  when  turned  ou '.  on  the  mountain  pastures  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  would  be  liable  to  continual  injuries,  and  that  the  common  land 
would  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  wealthy  men,  who  would  little  scruple  to  ex- 
ceed ihe  legal  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  were  permitted  to  feed. 
These  were  the  pecuarii  whom  Livy  twice  notices  as  impeacned  by  the  aediles 
and  heavily  fined ;  but  the  temptation  to  violate  the  law  was  perpetually  recur- 
ling ;  and  the  chances  of  a  prosecution  must  have  been  very  uncert^n ;  nor  was 
it  always  impossible  for  a  powerful  man''  of  fur  military  reputation  to  escape 
from  his  prosecutors,  by  getting  the  consul  to  name  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  second  Sam- 
nite war,  furnished  the  rich  with  many  opportunities  of  becoming  partiybyOMtoaitaMd 
richer.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  causes  at  work  which  ^"^ 
made  the  poor  yet  poorer.    A  season  of  extreme  scarcity,  such  as  that  of  the 
year  455,  must  have  obliged  many  of  the  small  tradesmen  and  artificers  of  the 

*  livy,  X.  18,  88, 47.  Livv,  VH.  16,  28. 

*  Livy,  X.  88.  *  As  in  the  case  of  L  Postamim,  whieh  wfll 

*  lavy,  IX.  28.  be  notdoed  herefifter.--8ee  livyi  X.  4S. 
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city  to  incur  debts.  Two  or  three  years  of  pestilence  following  closely  upon  one 
another,  as  in  450»  461,  and  462,  must  have  created  great  distress  not  only 
amongst  the  town  population,  but^o  amongst  the  agricultural  commons :  where 
the  father  was  carried  off  by  the  disorder,  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  solely 
dependent  on  his  labor,  would  be  at  once  reduced  to  poverty,  or  again  would  be 
forced  to  relieve  their  unmediate  necessity  by  borrowmg.  If  the  pestilence  was 
local,  4ind  raged  most  in  Home  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  yet  the  more 
distant  tribes  suffered  from  evils  of  another  sort  The  tribes  on  the  Etruscan 
frontier  suffered  perhaps  something  in  455  from  an  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  which 
no  doubt  aggravated  the  scarcity  of  that  year ;  the  Falerian  tribe  in  Campania 
was  repeatedly,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  Samnites.  The 
extraordinary  military  exertions  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite  war  must 
have  rendered  necessary  a  heavy  amount  of  taxation.  In  the  great  campidgn  of 
459,  six  legions  were  raised,  besides  two  armies  of  reserve ;  and  in  the  preceding 
year  there  had  been  a  levy"  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
kept  under  arms  for  nearly  three  weeks,  whilst  the  two  consular  armies  were  at 
the  same  time  employed  in  the  field.  Nor  were  the  services  of  the  soldier  re- 
quired only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  or  autumn;  the  legions  were  more 
than  once*  kept  abroad  during  the  whole  winter ;  which  in  itself  must  have  been 
a  great  hardship  to  the  small  landed  proprietor,  whose  land  could  ill  s]>are  his 
presence  and  his  labor.  Besides,  even  in  the  unfair  accounts  which  remain  to  us 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  it  is  confessed  that  the  Roman  loss  in  battle  was  often 
very  severe ;  and  although  their  writers  do  not  acknowledge  it,  the  Romans  must 
have  lost  also  many  prisoners,  whose  ransom,  if  they  were  not  left  in  hopeless 
captivity,  was  an  additional  burden  upon  their  families.  And  when,  after  all 
this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil  won  in  a  successful  campaign  was  wholly 
put  into  the  treasury,  as  was  done  by  L.  Papirius  in  461,'°  and  the  soldier  re- 
ceived nothing  but  what  he  might  have  gained  for  himself  in  sacking  one  or  more  * 
of  the  Samnite  cities,, the  mass  of  the  population  would  feel,  that  while  the  bur- 
dens of  war  were  mostly  borne  by  them,  they  had  scarcely  any  share  of  its  occa- 
sional advantage. 

Thus  it  is  conceivable  that,  within  three  or  four  years  after  the  end  of  the 
obKorityo/tiMiditon  third  Samnite  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  people  should 
S^^p!£^tt  '<a^  ^^^^  ^en  again  involved  in  debt,  and  thus  should  have  been  irri- 
popoiArcMM.  tated  against  their  richer  countrymen,  and  ready  to  catch  fire  on 

the  smallest  provocation.  But  the  deepest  obscurity  involves  thb  part  of  the 
Roman  history :  for  Livy*s  tenth  book  ends  with  the  consulship  of  L.  Papirius 
and  Sp.  Carvilius,  and  from  that  time  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  we  have  no  other 
record  of  events  than  the  meagre  epitomes  of  Zonaras,  Orosius,  and  Eutropius, 
and  a  few  fragments  and  incidental  notices  from  other  writers.  Even  the  Fasti 
Capitolini  are  wanting  for  this  period ;  so  that  the  veiy  lists  of  consuls  can  only 
be  made  out  from  recent  authorities."  Thus,  we  neither  know  the  immediate 
causes,  nor  the  leaders,  nor  the  principal  opponents,  nor  even  the  exact  date  of 
the  great  popular  movement  which  was  finally  appeased  by  Q.  Hortensius  as 
dictator.     We  may  conjecture  that  Appius  Claudius,  so  far  as  his  infirmities  might 

*  livT,  X.  21.     "SenAtoB — deleotom  omnia  edition  of  EoBebiiu;  from  the  anonymoxiB  Fasti, 

SBnerifl  nominom  Iiaberi  jusfiit,  nee  ingenni  mo-  first  published  by  Cardinal  Noria  from  a  mann- 

0  aut  juniorea  sacramento  adaoti,  sed  aeniorom  Bcript  in  the  imperial  libraiy  at  Viennai,  and  re- 

etiam  cohortea  faotsa,  libertinique  oentmriati."  printed  by  GrsBvios  in  his  great  collection  of 

'  App.  dandina'  army  was  kept  in  Etniiia  Boman  antiquities.  Vol.  XI.  p.  855,  and,  lastly, 

during  the  winter  of  458.— livy,  X.  25.    The  fi^m  the  Fasti,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the 

army  of  M,  Atilius  wintered  near  Interamna,  on  Fasti  of  Idatius,  published  also  by  GraTins  in 

the  Xiris,  in  460,  and  that  of  L.  Papirius  was  the  same  volume,  p.  247.    The  two  last  Fasti 

kept  out  in  the  country  of  Vesda  through  the  give  only  the  oognomina  of  the  consuls,  and  this 

winter  of  461.— Llvy,  X.  89, 46.  u  too  often  the  case  with  the  Sidlian  Faati  also ; 

*  Livy,  X.  46.'  they  are  also  often  corrupt,  but  sudx  as  they 
"  From  Caasiodorus,  from  what  are  called  are,  they  are  almost  our  sole  authority  for  tht 

the  Fasti  Siculi,  published  by  Scaliger  in  his  oonsuls  of  this  dark  period. 
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permit  him,  was  most  zealous  in  his  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  people ; 
and  that  L.  Papirius  Cursor  took  the  same  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claims 
of  the  popular  party  were  supported,  as  is  most  probable,  by  one  of  the  most 
emiDent  Romans  of  this  period,  M'.  Curius  Dentatus. 

This  is  a  name  familiar  to  every  ear,  and  associated  with  our  highest  ideas  of 
ancient  Roman  virtue.    Yet  there  is  not  a  single  great  man  within  ^ 

the  historical  period  of  Rome  of  whose  life  less  is  known  to  us.  omoms  aI^w  cim. 
Like  the  Fulvii,  and  like  Ti.  Coruncanius,  and  C.  Fabricius,  he  "** 
was  not  of  Roman  extraction ;  he  came  from  one  of  the  Latin  towns  which  had 
received  the  full  Roman  franchise,'*  and  he  was  a  man  of  no  inherited  fortune. 
His  merit  as  a  soldier  must  have  first  brought  him  into  notioe ;  and  the  plain 
resoluteness  of  his  character,  not  unlike  that  of  Marius,  and  perhaps  combmed^ 
as  in  his  case,  with  a  marked  abhorrence  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  caused  him 
to  be  elected  tribune  of  the  commons.  In  his  tribuneship"  he  resisted  the  most 
eloquent  and  overbearing  of  the  patricians,  Appius  Claudius,  who,  when  holding 
the  comitia  as  interrex,  refused  to  allow  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul.  Cu- 
rius compelled  the  curiae  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  centuries  beforehand,  on 
whomsoever  it  might  fall ;  and  thus  the  candidate,  when  elected  by  the  comitia, 
needed  no  further  confirmation  of  his  title ;  he  was  at  once  consul.  Such  is  the 
anecdote  as  related  by  Cicero ;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  fix  the  date  of  it.^ 
It  must,  however,  have  occurred  before  the  year  464,  when  Curius  was  consul, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  put  an  end  to  the  Samnite  war. 

His  consulship  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  the  beginning  and  end  of 
another  war,"  that  with  the  Sabines.  Some  aid  given  by  them  to  HbMoqaMtortiMSA- 
their  kmsmen,  the  Samnites,  afforded  the  Romans  a  pretext  for  ^^"^ 
attacking  them,  after  the  peace  between  the  two  nations  had  lasted  since  the  year 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs ;  that  is,  during  a  period  of  a  century  and  a 
.  half.  The  Sabines  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Yelinus,  on 
the  south  of  the  central  Apennines,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Atemus,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic.  It  was  an  extensive  and  populous 
country,  for  it  came  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Cures,  only  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome,  and  it  stretched  beyond  the  Apennines  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  the  Yestinians  and  Picentians.  It  was  rich  in  oil"  and  wine,  and  the  acorns 
of  its  forests  fattened  innumerable  herds  of  swine.  But  the  long  peace  which 
had  increased  its  wealth,  had  also  made  its  people  unwarlike ;  they  fell  almost 
\nthout  a  struggle ;  and  their  conquest,  accordmg  to  the  old  historian,  Fabius 
Pictor,"  first  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  riches.  For  his  double  victory 
OTer  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the  same  year ;  and 
he  declared  of  Imnself  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  on  his  return  to  Rome :  *'  1 


n 


This  appears  from  the  speech  of  Goero,  pro  '^  I^^Jt  Epitom.  XI.  Anotor,  de  Viria  Illnstr. 

StiIU,  7,  S  28 :  but  we  have  no  informatLon,  I  he-  in  M'.  Cur.  I)entat. 

lieve,  as  to  tne  partLcolar  town  from  which  he  '^  Strabo,  V.  8,  $  1,  p.  228. 

oune.  ^  Strabo,  V.  8,  $  1,  p.  228.    This  oontrasta 

"  Cicero,  Brutus,  14,  $  55.  strangely  with  our  notions  of  Sabine  aimplioit/ 

**  We  find  from  Livy,  X.  II,  that  Appius  and  frugality:  *'liano  vitam  veteres  olim  te- 

vlaadins  was  interrex  in  the  year  455,  at  the  nu^re  Sabim,"  Ao.    But,  possibly,  Strabo  did 

bre^ng  out  of  the  third  Samnite  war.    But,  not  s^ve  Fabius*  meaning  correctly ;  and  the 

IS  Niebohr  observes,  Appius  Claudius  was  in-  old  historian  may  have  spoken  not  of  the  S»- 

terrez  three  several  times,  as  appeurs  from  the  bines  only^  but  of  them  and  the  Samnites  to- 

inscription  recording  the  principal  dignities  and  gether,  cflllmg  them  both,  perhaps,  by  the  com- 

Actions  of  his  life,  Orelli,  No.  529,  so  that  we  mon  name  01  "  SabeUians^"  a  torm  byjwhich 
cannot  tell  in 
eircunuttanoe 
When  he  was 


espe- 


bo  coniounded  widi  Cioero^s  story;  it  only  Viris  Blustribus"  to  theSammte  conquests  of 

ibovs  the  habitual  temper  of  the  man,  and  that  Curius,  and  not  to  his  suooesses  against  the  Sar 

he  never  lost  sight  of  his  object,  of  restoring  bines. 
ue  old  ascendency  of  the  patricians. 
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have  conquered  such  an  extent  of  country  that  it  must  have  been  left  a  wilder- 
ness, had  the  men  whom  I  have  made  our  subjects  been  fewer :  I  have  subjected 
such  a  multitude  of  men,  that  they  must  have  starved  if  the  territory  conquered 
with  them  had  been  smaller."  The  Sabines  were  obliged'^  to  become  subjects 
of  Rome ;  that  is,  to  receive  the  citizenship  without  the  right  of  voting. 

For  his  double  victory  over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius,  it  is  recorded," 
H«  briiiffi  forwvd  u  triumphcd  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  of  his  consulship.  But 
•gimri«ri»w.  ^  fo^  harder  contest,  and  one  in  which  no  triumphs  could  be 

gained,  awaited  him  at  Rome.  He  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  extreme  distress  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  whom  war  and  pestilence  together  had  overwhelmed  with 
misery ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conquered  large  tracts  of  lands,  which,  if 
granted  out  under  an  agrarian  law,  might  go  far  towards  the  relief  of  their  suf- 
ferings ;  and,  further,  the  grasping  and  insolent  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobility  dis- 
gusted him  with  the  system  of  the  occupation  of  the  domain  lands  by  individuals. 
It  was  only  in  the  preceding  year  that  L.  Postumius  had  employed  a  Roman 
army  as  his  slaves,*^  and  had  made  his  soldiers  clear  a  wide  extent  of  public  land 
won  from  the  enemy,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  for  himself.  The 
actual  colleague  of  Curius  in  the  consulship  was  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,'*  a  man 
already  notorious  for  his  rapacity  and  corruption,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  turn- 
ing bis  Samnite  conquests  to  his  own  account,  and  appropriating  to  himself,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  spoil  won  by  the  valor  of  his  soldiers.  So  Curius  thought 
that  justice  and  the  public  good  required  that  the  conquests  of  the  nation  should 
be  made  available  for  the  relief  of  the  national  distress ;  and  he  proposed  an 
agrarian  law  which  should  allot  to  every  citizen  a  portion  of  seven  jugera." 

He  arrayed  at  once  against  him,  not  the  patricians  only,  but  many  families,  no 
wboweraUiprfjieiiMi  doubt,  of  thc  ucw  uobiUty,  who,  having  attained  to  wealth  and 
'vpoimutM.  honors,  felt  entirely  as  the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy.     The 

ancestors  of  LueuUus,  and  of  the  Metelli,  and  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  already, 
we  may  believe,  had  joined  that  party  which  their  descendants  so  constantly  up- 
held. They  made  common  cause  with  Appius  Claudius,  the  uncompromising 
enemy  of  their  whole  order,  who  despised  the  richest  of  the  Licinii  as  heartily 
as  the  poorest  citizen  of  one  of  the  city  tribes.  L.  Scipio  was  likely  to  entertain 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Curius,  which  Scipio  Masica, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  displayed  so  fiercely  against  the  measure 
of  Ti.  Gracchus ;  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  with  all  his  father's  inflexible  temper 
and  unyielding  courage,  would  be  slow  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  ple- 
beian multitude.  The  old  Q.  Fabius  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  orders  of 
his  countrymen,  and  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  high  aristocracy ; 
but  perhaps  his  civil  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  courage  in  the  field ;  he  had 

'  Paterculns,  1. 14.    "Sabinis  sine  snffi^o  fVom  destrnctioii,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Fa- 
data  ci vitas."  bricins^  words ;  and  therefore  Niebnhr  thinks 

"  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.  that  the  Btor^  may  refer  to  the  time  of  Bnfinas' 

*  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  mad  con-  dictatorship  just  after  the  defeat  of  Lseviuus  hj 

duct  of  Pofitumins  in  his  consulship  is  jpiven  in  Pyrrhus. 

a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter.     His  trial  ^  ^'  Quatemadena  igri  jngera  viritim  populo 

and  fine  took  place,  probably,  m  the  very  year  divisit."     Auctor  de  Viris  lUustribus. — M'. 

when  Curius  and  P.  Cornelius  Buflnus  were  Curius.    But  these  fourteen  ju^era  must  be  un- 

consuls.  derstood  of  two  separate  agrarian  laws,  the  one 

*'  Dion  Cassifus  seems  to  have  placed  the  passed  or  proposed  in  the  first  consulship  of 

well-known  storv  of  Fabricius  voting  for  Bufi-  Curius,  the  otner  in  his  second  consulship,  af- 

nus  at  the  consular  comitia.  because  "he  would  ter  the  final  defeat  of  Pvrrhus.    It  is  not  ex- 

rather  be  robbed  than  sola  as  a  slave,"  in  the  pressly  stated  that  this  first  allotment  was  ve- 

first  consulship  of  Buflnus,  that  is,  in  the  year  nemently  opposed ;  but  the  fhtfrnent  from  Ap- 

if  4.  See  the  mutilated  figment  in  Mai^s  Scrip-  pian,  preserved  by  Suidas,  ana  quoted  below, 

tor.  Voter.  Collect.  Dion.  XLI.,  which,  when  proves  that  Curius  was  in  a  state  of  violent  op- 

eomparod  with  the  entire  story  as  given  by  position  to  the  senate,  and  this  is  likely  to  have 

Cicero,  de  Oratore,  II.  66,  clearly  relates  to  the  oeen  on  account  of  his  agrarian  law.    It  may  be, 

•ame  circumstance.    Yet  it  is  difficult  to  under-  however,  that  he  also  brought  forward  some  ot 

stand  how,  in  either  of  Buflnus'  consulships,  those  measureswhiohwere  afterwards  conceded 

the  republic  was  in  such  perilous  circumstances  by  the  aristocracy,  and  which  were  contained 

tiiat  greaX  milltaiy  skill  was  needed  to  save  her  in  the  Hortensian  laws. 
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shown  on  a  former  occasion"  that  he  might  be  moved  by  the  reproaches  of  hie 
order,  and  if  he  took  no  part  against  Cui'ius,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  sup- 
ported him. 

I  have  tried  to  recall  the  individual  actors  in  these  troubles,  in  order  to  give  to 
them  something  more  of  reality  than  can  belong  to  a  mere  account 
of  actions  apart  from  the  men  who  performed  them.  And  the  •tateofMnie..  tim 
contest,  no'  doubt,  was  violent;  as  it  is  said  that  Curius  was  fol-  ^f**^  wbpMi«i. 
lowed  by  a  band  of  eight  hundred  picked  young  men,"  the  soldiers,  we  may 
suppose,  who  had  so  lately  conquered  under  his  auspices,  and  who  were  ready 
to  decide  the  quarrel,  if  needful,  by  the  sword.  They  saved  Curius  from  the 
fate  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  acts  of  out- 
rage themselves.  But  an  impenetrable  veil  conceals  from  our  view  the  particu- 
lars of  all  these  disturbances ;  the  law  of  Curius  was  finally  passed,  but  we  know 
not  at  what  time,  nor  whether  it  was  obtained  by  any  other  than  peaceful  and  legal 
means. 

Between  the  consulship  of  Curius  and  Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  that  of  P.  Dola- 
bella  and  Cn.  Domitius,  when  the  Gaulish  war  broke  out,  there  ij^w»pn«mdimo^r 
intervened  a  period  of  seven  years,  all  the  records  of  which  have  JSfSl^Sji.  tolE 
so  utterly  perished  that  not  a  single  event  can  be  fixed  with  cer-  J"***!™"- 
tainty  in  any  one  particular  year.  But  with  all  the  chronology  of  these  years 
've  have  lost  also  the  history ;  we  cannot  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
events  which  followed,  nor  the  relations  of  parties  to  each  other,  nor  the  conduct 
of  particular  persons.**  Some  of  the  tribunes'*  proposed  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  all  debts  ;  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Curius'  agrarian  law  we  know 
not.  Nor  can  we  tell  whether  Curius  held  on  with  the  popular  party  till  the  end 
of  the  contest ;  or  whether,  as  often  happens  with  the  leaders  of  the  beginnings 
of  civil  dissensions,  he  thought  that  the  popular  cause  was  advancing  too  far,  and 
either  left  it,  or  even  joined  the  party  of  its  opponents.  We  only  know  that  the 
demands  of  the  people"  rose  with  the  continuance  of  the  struggle ;  that  political 
questions  were  added  to  those  of  debtor  and  creditor;  that  points  which,  if 
yielded  in  time,  would  have  satisfied  all  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party,  were 
contested  inch  by  inch,  till,  when  gained,  they  were  only  regarded  as  a  step  to 
something  further ;  and  that  at  last  the  mass  of  the  people  left  Rome,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Janiculum.*'    Even  then,  if  Zonaras  may  be  trusted,  the 

"  When  he  only  refased  to  violate  the  Li-  fen  the  speech  to  Caritie'  second  oonsnlsbip, 
cinian  law,  and  to  return  two  patrician  consnls,  and  makes  it  aocompanv  his  refusal  of  an  un- 
oecaasehehimselfwould  have  oeen  one  of  them,  usually  large  portion  of  land  which  the  sen- 
Otherwise  he  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  ate  proposed  to  allot  to  himself— IV.  8,  §  6. 
would  have  compbed  with  the  wishes  of  the  Frontinus  also  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal 
patridans,  and  have  broken  the  law. — Livy,  X.  of  an  offer  made  to  himself;  but  he  places  it  in 
15.  his  first  consulship,  after  the  Sabine  war.  Stra- 

**  Acvrinf  icarSt  m\ov  iptriis  tbetro  vfiav  ^oydSw  tegemat.  IV.  8,  §  12.     It  might  also  have  been 

nMjOot  iKTOKOfftuv,  hi  irdrra  ri  t^a  IrotpLOi.  Ka\  spoken  against  the  occupiers  of  largo  tracts  of 

^ap^i  Hv  rj)  jSovA^  iraf><3  rdti  iKKXfiatai,  domain  land,  who  would  not  be  contented  with 

This  is  a  quotation  made  from  Ajjpian  by  Sui-  an  allotment  of  seven  juffcra  as  property,  but 

das,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Suidas^  lencon ^  in  tfiXot^  w^ished  to  occupy  whole  mstricts.    So  impossi- 

or  in  Schwelghauser's  Appian,  Sammtic.  £x-  ble  is  it  to  see  our  way  in  the  history  of  a  pe- 

tfact^V.  riod  where  the  accounts  are  not  only  so  mea- 

"~  -----  --  ^^^  another. 

^ords   t\ariYovnivia\ 

—  ..„,^«  jugera  of  land." — ^Pliny.  Hist.  Na-  t&v  itiitdpx^v  are  legible  in  a  mutilated  fragment 

tur.  XVIII.  %  18.    Ed.  Sillig.    But  tne  applica-  of  Dion  Cassius  relating  to  these  times,  which 

tion  of  this  speech  is  most  uncertain.    Accord^  Mai  has  printed  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  in  many 

ing  to  Plutarch,  it  was  spoken  to  reprove  some  parts  absolutely  unintelligible. — Fragm.  XLII. 

"Violent  supporters  of  the  popular  party,  who  "  This  appears  from  the  legible  part  of  the 

thought  that  Curius*  agrarian  law  did  not  go  ftagmentof  Dion  Cassius  just  noticed:  rtXsvrQv 

far  enough,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  staters  rtt  oZv  oU*  iOtXdtmav  tQv  SwariSv  iroXAy  ir>«f« 

domains  ought  to  be  allotted  to  separate  pro-  tQp  kut*  dpx^f  iXviffOimav  vftaiv  i^ctwai,  vvv^\' 

prietors,  without  allowing  any  portion  to  be  Xdvp^av, 

occupied  in  great  masses  as  at  present. — Apo-  "  I^vy,  Epitom.  XI, 
^%m.p.l94.£.    But  Valerias  KazimaB  trans- 
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aristocracy  would  not  yield,  and  it  was  only  tlie  alarm  of  a  foreign  enemy,**  per* 
haps  some  gathering  of  the  forces  of  Etruria,  which  at  this  time  was  meditatui| 
on  a  real  and  decisive  trial  of  strength  with  Rome,  which  induced  the  senate  to 
put  an  end  at  any  price  to  the  existing  dissensions. 

Accordingly,  Q.  Hortensius*^  was  appointed  dictator.  He  was  a  man  of  an  old 
'iii«T«i«  iMwbttaek  plebeian  family,  for  we  find  an  Hortensius  amongst  the  tribunes  o( 
^  ?i!rSw5"^i^  ^6  year  332 ;"  but,  individually,  he  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we 


cannot  tell  what  recommended  him  to  the  choice  of  the  consuls  on 
this  occasion.  He  assembled  the  people,  including  under  that  name  the  whole 
nation,  those  who  had  stayed  in  Rome  no  less  than  those  who  had  withdrawn  to 
the  Janiculum,  in  a  place  caUed  "  the  Oak  Grove,"**  probably  without  the  walls 
of  the  city;  and  in  that  sacred  grove  were  passed,  and  ratified  probably  by 
solemn  oaths,  the  famous  Hortensian  laws. 

These  contained,  in  the  first  place,  an  abohtion,**  or,  at  least,  a  great  reduction 
^ .   __,^  of  debts ;  2d,  an  agrarian  law  on  an  extensive  scale,  allotting  seven 

jugera  of  the  domain  land  to  every  citizen ;  and  dd,  one  or  more 
laws  affecting  the  constitution ;  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  which  de- 
prived the  senate  of  its  veto,  and  declared  the  people  assembled**  in  their  tribes 
to  be  a  supreme  legislative  power.  Accidental  mention  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  another  law,  or  possibly  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  former  law,  by  which 
the  nundinae**  or  weekly  nuirket  days  which  had  hitherto  been  days  of  business 
for  the  commons  only,  and  sacred  or  holy  days  for  the  patricians,  were  now  made 
days  of  business  for  the  whole  nation  alike.  Was  the  object  of  this  merely  to 
abolish  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  orders ;  or  was  it  to  enable  the 

Eatricians  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum,  which  were 
eld  on  the  nundinae,  and  had  they  hitherto  belonged  only  to  the  tribes  in  that 
other,  but  to  us  undiscoverable  form,  in  which  they  voted  at  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies on  the  field  of  Mars  ? 

Thus  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum 
Th^itwdnunvfmwrti  was  fttlly  established;  and  consequently,  when  C.  Flaminius 
ih.  tflh«  ..ubluMML  brought  forward  another  agrarian  bill,  about  fifty  years  afterwards, 
for  a  division  of  the  recently  conquered  country  of  the  Senones,  the  senate,  how- 

**  ZonaniA.  VIII.  2.  •*  The  statement  in  the  text  follows  Niebnhr, 

*•  livy,  Ebitom.  XI.    Pliny,  Histor.  Katnr.  who,  as  ia  wdl  known,  sapposed  that  the  Hor- 

XVI.  §  87.    Ed.  SilUg.  tenaian  laws  differed  from  the  Pnblilian,  inas- 

»  Livy^.  42.  mnch  aa  the  Pnblilian  aboUahed  the  veto  of  the 

"  "  Q.  Hortensina,  dictator,  cnm  plebs  aeoes-  cari»,  and  the  Hortensian  did  away  the  veto  oi 

aisset  in  Janiculum,  legem  in  esculeto  tnlit.  at  the  senate.    The  tribea  in  the  Forum  and  the 

quod  ea  juaaiaaet  omnea  Quiritea  teneret."—  senate  were  thus  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality; 

Pliny,  Hiat.  Nat.  XVI.  S  87.    Ed.  SUIig.  neither  had  a  veto  on  the  enactmenta  of  the 

"  Thia  ia  not  stated  in  direct  terms  in  the  otitier ;  and  the  txibnnea  had  a  veto  upon  both 

scanty  notices  of  these  events,  whicdi  alone  have  alike.    Both  alao  were  conaidered  aa  equal  to 

been  preserved  to  us.    But  aa  the  abolition  of  laws ;  for  **  senatua  oonsultnm  legis  vioem  ob- 

debts  was  the  miun  thing  recjuired  by  the  peo-  tinet"  (Oains,  Institut.  I.  %  4) ;  and  by  the  Hor- 

pie,  and  aa  the  fragment  of  Dion  Caauus,  above  tensian  Uw,  *^  plebiadtalegibua  ezsquataaunt^' 

referred  to,  speaks  of  the  people  having  their  (Gains,  Instit  I.  %  8.)     It  may  be  doubted 

first  demands  granted,  and  then  going  on  to  in-  whether  the  limits  of  theae  two  powera  were 

aist  upon  others,  and  aa  we  have  seen  an  abo-  ever  very  definitely  setUod ;  although  one  point 

lition  of  debta  carried  once  before  in  the  dla-  ia  mentioned  aa  lying  ezdusivelv  in  the  power 

turbancea  of  418,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  of  the  tribes,  namely,  the  light  oiadmitting  any 

condude  that  a  aimilar  measure  waa  carried  on  strangers  to  the  franchise  of  Kftman  dtixena.-^ 

on  the  present  occaaion  also.    With  regard  to  livy.  XXXVni.  86. 

the  agrarian  law,  it  may  have  been  paaaed  two  *  Hacrobiua,  Satumal.  1. 16.    The  reason  a»- 

or  three  years  eariier ;  out  from  the  atatement  signed  by  Macrobius  for  thia  enactment  of  the 

already  quoted  ( Auctor  de  Viris  Bluatribus,  in  Hortensian  law  may  also  be  admitted ;  that  it 

M\  Curio),  *|  that  Curiua  granted  fourteen  juffs-  waa  made  to  auit  the  convenience  of  the  oitiaena 

ra  to  each  dtizen,"  it  ia  dear  that  an  agrarianuiw  from  the  country,  who,  coming  up  to  Some  on 

proposed  by  him  must  have  been  earned  at  some  the  market  daya,  wiahed  to  be  able  to  aettle 

time  or  other  in  the  period  between  hia  conaul-  their  legal  business  at  the  same  time ;  but  thia 

ship  and  the  dictatorship  of  Hortensius.  It  may  could  not  be  done,  at  least  in  the  pretor'a  court, 

thuabe  numbered  amongat  the  Hortensian  laws,  as  there,  according  to  the  patrioan  usage,  the 

aa  belonging  to  the  meaaurea  which  the  people  market  days  were  holydays,  and  oonseqaently 

at  thia  period  forced  the  aristocracy  to  concede  the  court  did  not  sit. 
to  them. 
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ever  strongly  ayeree  to  it,  could  not  prerent  it  from  becoming  a  law.  The  only 
check,  therefore,  which  now  remamed  on  the  absolute  legisktiye  power  of  the 
tribes,  consisted  in  the  veto  of  their  own  tribunes ;  and  to  secure  the  negative  of 
a  tribune  became  accordingly  the  ordinary  resource  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  seyenth  century. 

Another  important  law  is  supposed  to  haye  been  passed  at  the  same  period 
with  the  law  of  Hortensius,  though  our  knowledge  of  all  particu-  .j^  w„^|^,.^ 
lara  respecting  it  is  still  more  scanty.  A  law  bearing  the  name  of 
Msnian,'*  and  proposed,  therefore,  either  by  the  good  dictator  C.  Meemus  him- 
self, or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  one  of  his  family,  took  away  the  yeto  which  the 
cvxm  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  election  of  curule  magistrates.  They  were 
now  to  sanction  beforehand  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  on  whomsoeyer  it  might 
happen  to  fall.  And  thus  their  share  in  the  elections  being  reduced  to  an  empty 
form,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  assembled  at  all ;  and  in  later  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth they  were  represented  merely  by  thirty  Uctors,  who  were  accustomed 
for  form's  sake  to  confirm  the  suffimges  of  the  centuries,  and  to  confer  the  im- 
perixun  on  the  magistrates  whom  the  centuries  had  elected. 

But  although  supreme  legpslative  power  was  now  bestowed  on  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes,  and  although  the  elections  were  freed  from  all  direct  ,^ 
leffal  control  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  we  know  full  well  vMk*  tiirV»ttitatiM 
i^i  the  Roman  coilstitntion  was  yeiy  far  from  becoming  hence-  •'«— -«-^- 
forward  a  democracy.  To  us,  indeed,  who  are  accustomed  to  enact  more  than 
five  hundred  new  laws  every  year,  and  who  see  the  minutest  concerns  of  common 
life  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the  possession  of  an  independent  legislative 
power  by  a  popular  assembly  must  seem  equivalent  to  absolute  sovereignty.  But 
our  own  early  history  may  teach  us  not  to  apply  our  present  notions  to  other 
times  and  other  countries.  The  legislative  power,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Tu- 
dors  and  Stuarts,  was  of  small  importance  when  compared  with  the  executive  and 
judicial.  Now,  the  Hortensian  law  enabled  the  Roman  people  to  carry  any  point 
on  which  they  considered  their  welfare  to  depend ;  it  removed  all  impediments, 
which  after  all  do  but  irritate  rather  than  hinder,  out  of  the  way  of  the  strongly 
deckred  expression  of  the  public  will.  But  the  public  will  was  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  things  quiescent,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  represented  by  the  senate  and 
the  magistrates.  It  resigned  to  these  even  the  power  of  taxation,  and  except  in 
some  rare  or  comparatively  trifling  cases,  the  whole  judical  power  also :  those 
judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  try  questions  of  fact,  in  all  the  most 
important  civil  and  criminal  cases,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  order  of  sen- 
ators. AH  the  ordinary  administration  was  conducted  by  the  senate ;  and  its 
decrees  on  all  particular  points,  like  the  4^f}(piV|jrara  of  the  Athenian  popular  assem- 
bly, had  imdoubtedly  the  force  of  laws. 

Accordmg  to  Theophilus,"  this  was  a  concession  made  by  the  people  to  the 

"  What  wo  know  of  the  MiBnian  law  oomes  ceased  to  be  ezdufiively  a  |>atrioian  asBembly. 

eluefly  fVom  a  passage  of  Cicero  rBmtas.  o.  This  view  would  coincide  with  Niebnhr^s  dis- 

1^,  $  56).  in  wnioh  ne  says  of  M\  Conns,  tinction  between  the  Pnblilian  and  Hortensian 

that  he  "patres  ante  auotores  fieri  coeflperit^  laws.  When  the  formerwerepassed,  the  cari» 

quod  ftiit  permagnom,  nondam  lege  Moenia  were  still  an  efficient  body,  and  the  term  *'pa- 

utA.'^    livy  mnat  allude  also  to  this  Uw,  when  tres*'  therefore  applied  to  them  much  more  than 

he  BS]^  ^hodie — ^prinsquam  popnlus  snflr»-  to  the  senate.    Isut  in  the  fifty  years  that  fol- 

ginm  meat,  in  incertam  oomitiorum  eventnm  lowed,  the  curiflB  had  dwindled  away  bo  much 

pfttres  auctores  finnt.'^    1. 17.    It  must  be  ob-  that  the  senate  was  become  the  principal  assem- 

served  that  th^  power  taken  away  by  the  Mfl»-  bly  of  the  patres ;  and  therefore  the  Hortensian 

jiam  law  from  the  '^  patres'*  was  taken  away  law  extenaed  to  the  senate  what  had  before 

from  the  senate  no  less  than  from  the  ourie ;  been  enacted  by  the  Publilian  law  with  respect 

lorthe  senate  in  its  original  form  was  only  a  se-  to  the  curisB. 

1^  assembly  of  the  patres,  whose  great  assem-       "  See  Hugo,  Geschichte  des  Bom.  Bechts,  p. 

blywasthecomidacariata.  And  ^aduallr  the  889.    (9th]^it.)   The  passage  in  Theophilus  is 

Mnate  draw  to  itself  both  the  name  ana  the  one  which  I  have  not  verified,  as  I  have  not  had 

power  of  the  greater  patrician  assembly,  so  that  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  book.     But 

what  is  said  of  the  pAtres  or  patridans  is  oom-  Hugo  professes  to  quote  it  fully,  and  I  have  no 

Bonly  to  be  understood  of  the  senate,  and  not  of  douot  of  his  oomctness. 
UA  curi»,  even  although  the  senate  had  long 
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Their  •ff««tow«i«  favt.  aristocracy,  and  embodied  in  the  laws  of  Hortensius,  that  the  de« 
nfMMi  beneficial.  cTees  of  thc  Senate  should  be  binding  on  the  people,  as  the  decreet 
or  resolutions  of  the  tribes  were  to  be  binding  on  the  senate.  At  any  rate,  it  ti 
certam  that  the  senate  retained  high  and  independent  powers  of  its  own,  which 
were  no  less  sovereign  than  those  possessed  by  the  .assembly  of  the  tribes ;  and 
in  practice  each  of  these  two  bodies  kept  up  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  Ufe  in  itself,  without  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the 
other.  Mutual  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  the  continual  moderating  influ- 
ence of  the  college  of  tribunes,  whose  peculiar  position  as  having  a  veto  on  the 
proceedings  both  of  the  senate  and  people  disposed  them  to  regulate  the  action 
of  each,  prevented  any  serious  collision,  and  gave  to  the  Boman  constitution  that 
mixed  character,  partly  aristocratic  and  partly  popular,  which  Polybius  recog- 
nized and  so  greatly  admired.  And  thus  the  event  seems  to  have  given  the 
highest  sanction  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Hortensian  laws :  nor  can  we  regard  them 
as  mischievous  or  revolutionary,  when  we  find  that  from  the  time  of  their  enact- 
ment the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Romans  were  at  an  end  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  that  during  this  period  the  several  parts  of  the  constitution  were 
all  active ;  it  was  a  calm  not  produced  by  the  extinction  of  either  of  the  con- 
tending forces,  but  by  their  perfect  union. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  sickness  which  had  visited  Rome  during  three 
PitHprnstofeneweoaUp  or  four  successivc  years  at  the  close  of  the  Samnite  war  returned, 
tieo  •«Ma4t  Rome.  partially  at  least,  in  the  concluding  year  of  these  domestic  troubles, 
for  Q.  Hortensius  died  before  the  expiration  of  his  dictatorship :  an  event  hitherto 
unexampled  in  the  Roman  annals,  and  regarded  as  of  evil  omen ;  so  that  Augus- 
tine"^  makes  it  a  reproach  to  the  impotence  of  the  god  jEsculapius,  that  although 
he  had  been  so  lately  brought  from  Greece  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  had 
been  received  at  Rome  with  due  honors,  that  his  presence  might  stay  the  pesti- 
lence, he  yet  suffered  the  very  dictator  of  the  Roman  people  to  fall  its  victim. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  also,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  place  and  apparent 
drift  of  one  of  the  fragments  of  Dionysius,'*  Rome  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
And  scarcely  were  the  Hortensian  laws  passed,  when  the  prospect  of  foreign  war 
on  a  most  extensive  scale  presented  itself.  Tarentum,  it  is  said,  was  busily  or- 
ganizing a  new  coalition,  in  which  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians  in  the 
south  were  to  unite  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gkiuls  in  the  north,  and 
were  again  to  try  their  combined  strength  against  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  we  trace  the  events  of  this  great  contest,  we 
iciieeiiiuieeQeiioUeeegf  ^ay  bring  togcther  some  few  scattered  notices  of  domestic  af- 
dooeetioeTeDtt.  £^g  relating  to  the  state  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.  • 

A  new  magistracy  had  its  origin^  somewhere  between  the  years  461  and  466 ; 
brtitatioQ  of  the  tri.  that  of  the  triumviri  capitales,  or  commissioners  of  police.  These 
vmTiri  eapiuiee.  officers  wcro  clcctcd  by  the  people,  the  comitia  bemg  held  by  the 
prsetor.     Their  business  was  to  enforce  the  payment  of  fints  due  to  the  state  ;^' 

"  Be  Civitate  Dei,  HI.  17.    Angnstine^s  no-  **  Festus,  in  "  Sacramentnm."   The  appoint- 

taoe  of  the  seoession  to  the  Janiculum  is  proba-  ment  of  the  "  triamviri  capitales^'  was  proposed, 

bly  taken  from  Livy,  and  may  be  given  here,  as  accordinff  to  Festus,  by  JL.  Fapirins.  whom  hs 

it  contains  one  or  two  particulars  not  mentioned  calls  "  tnoune  of  the  commons."    One  cannot 

in  any  other  existing  record.    '*  Post  graves  et  but  suspect  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  person  meant 

lon^as  Bomsa  seditiones  ad  nltimumplebs  in  was  L.  rapirins  Cursor,  who  wasj^nsiorin  the 

Janiculum  hosHU  dirempHoM  secesserat :  cujus  year  462. (Livy,  X.  47) ;  and  then  the  appoint- 

msli  tam  dira  calamitas  erat,  ut  eius  rei  caus&  ment  would  coincide  with  the  year  when  the 

quod  in  extremis  j>ericulis  fieri  solebat,  dictator  i>lague  was  at  its  heififht,  and  when  the  depnta- 

crearetur  Hortensius :   qui  plebe  revocatA  in  tion  was  sent  to  Epidaurus  to  invite  .£soulapiafi 

eodem  magistratu  expiravit,  quod  nulli  dictfr-  to  Bome.    Varro,  do  L.  L.  V.  81.^  Ed.  Muiler. 

tori  ante  contigerat."  Pomponius,  de  Ori^e  Juris,  Digest  I.    Tit. 

"  Ch.  89.  Fragm.     Dionys.  apud  Maium.  II.  §  89.    lAvy,  XXV.  1.  XXXII.  26.    Valeiiui 

Sciiptor.  Veter.    Vatoian.  Collect.  Vol.  II.  p.  Maximus.  V.  4.  $  7. 

601.  Ftymologicon  Magn.  in  Sfi^eM.   See  Htnnan, 

<•  Livy  Epitome,  XI.  Pol.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  §  r''. 
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to  try  by  summary  process  all  offenders  agsunst  the  public  peace  who  might  be 
taken  in  the  fact ;  to  have  the  care  of  the  state  prison,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  criminals.  They  resembled  exactly  in  all  these  points 
the  well-known  magistracy  of  the  eleven  at  Athens. 

The  creation  of  this  office  .seems  to  mark  an  increase  of  ordinary  crimes  against 
person  and  property ;  and  such  an  increase  was  the  natural  conse-  ^h*  pot«i>ie  ooumum 
quenoe  of  the  distress  which  prevailed  about  this  time,  and  partic-  «'^*»«'»«i^'i«- 
ularly  of  the  severe  visitations  of  pestilence  which  occurred  at  this  period.  It  is 
well  known  that  such  seasons  are  marked  by  the  greatest  outbreaks  of  all  sorts 
of  crime ;  and  that  never  is  a  strong  police  more  needed  than  when  the  prospect 
of  impending  death  makes  men  reckless,  and  eager  only  to  indulge  their  passions 
while  they  may. 

The  census  of  the  year  461  gave  a  return  of  262,322  Roman  citizens  ;**  that  of 

ihe  year  466,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  in  the  interval  by  lutani  of  tb« t 

the  double  scourge  of  pestilence  and  war,  exhibited  an  increase  of  ■***'«i*"«>- 
10,000^  upon  the  preceding  return.  This  was  owing  to  the  conquest  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  their  consequent  admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  year  464  : 
for  the  census  included,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  those  citxiens  wbc  were  en- 
rolled in  the  tribes,  but  those  also  who  enjoyed  the  private  rights  of  citizenship 
without  as  yet  partaking  in  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Amongst  other  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  and  the  Roman 
aristocracies,  we  may  notice  the  extreme  moderation  shown  by  stmj  or  l.  Portomiu 
each  of  them  towards  the  faults  of  their  distinguished  citizens.  It  ^*8*>i"^ 
was  not  till  after  repeated  proofs  of  his  treasonable  designs  that  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment would  take  any  serious  steps  against  Pausanias ;  and  the  forbearance  of 
the  Romans  towards  Appius  Claudius  was  no  less  remarkable.  Another  memo- 
rable example  of  the  same  spirit  occurred  in  the  case  of  L.  Postumius  Megellus. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  whose  pride  and  hatred  of  the  commons  had  been  noto- 
rious in  the  political  contests  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;^^  and  as 
Niebuhr  has  truly  observed,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Roman  family  was  pre- 
served from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  was  rarely  found  that  any  of  its 
members  departed  from  it.  He  had  .been  consul  in  449,  and  again  in  460,  and 
had  acquired  in  each  of  his  commands  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  sol- 
dier. But  his  conduct  as  a  citizen  was  far  less  meritorious ;  and  it  was  probably 
for  some  overbearing  or  oppressive  behavior  in  his  second  consulship  .that  he 
was  threatened  with  impeachment  by  one  of  the  tribunes  as  soon  as  he  went  out 
of  office.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Samnite  war,  however,  military  merit  atoned  for  all 
other  defects ;  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  named  him  one  of  his  lieutenants,^  and  the 
trial  was  delayed  till  the  campaign  should  be  over ;  but  when  it  had  ended  tri- 
umphantly, the  popularity  and  brilliant  victories  of  Sp.  Carvilius  pleaded  strongly 
in  favor  of  his  lieutenant,  and  the  trial  never  was  brought  forward.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  463,  Postumius  was  again  chosen  consul,  when  the  great  victory 
obtained  in  the  preceding  year  by  Q.  Fabius  made  it  probable  that  the  war  might 
soon  be  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

His  proud  and  bad  nature  was  more  irritated  by  having  been  threatened  at 
first  with  impeachment,  than  softened  by  the  favor  shown  to  him  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
afterwards  ;  so  that  his  conduct  in  his  third  consulship  was  that  «>u«g«  la  hi*  tuni 
of  a  mischievous  madman.  His  first  act^  was  to  insist  on  having 
Samnium  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  without  referring  the  decision  as  usual 
to  lot ;  and  though  his  colleague,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  remonstrated  against  this 
arrogance,  yet  the  nobility  and  powerful  interest  of  Postumius  prevailed,  and  C. 
Junius  forbore  to  dispute  what  he  perceived  he  could  not  resist  with  success. 

Then  followed,  as  usual,  the  levying  of  the  legions  for  the  service  of  the  year; 

«  Livy,  X.  47.  •  Livy,  X.  4«. 

«  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.  «  Dionysiui,  XVI.  15. 

*  See  Chap.  XIII.  of  his  historyi  note  48. 
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H»  mAo  ut  Ml.  ^^^  ^^^^  Samnites  were  so  bumbled  tbat  notbisg  more  was  to  b^ 
^jB^<Suiiif  lib  feared  from  tbem,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  still  commanded  an  army 
*^  in  Samnium  as  proconsul.   It  was  not  necessary,  tbereforey  for  tbie 

consul  to  begin  active  operations  immediately ;  but  be,  notwithstanding,  took  the 
field  with  bis  army,  and  advanced  towards  tbe  enemy's  frontier.  In  tbe  course 
of  tbe  late  campaigns,  be  bad  become  tbe  occupier  of  a  large  tract  of  tbe  terri- 
tory conquered  from  tbe  Samnites ;  but  mucb  of  it  was  uncleared  land,  and  as 
slaves  at  Rome  were  yet  but  few,  laborers  were  not  easily  to  be  procured  in  tbeae 
remote  possessions  in  sufficient  numbers.  Postumius  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
bis  soldiers  as  tbougb  tbey  bad  been  bis  slaves :  be  set  two  tbousand^^  men  to 
work  in  felling  bis  woods,  and  in  tbis  manner  be  engaged  for  a  cmisiderable  time 
a  large  portion  of  a  Roman  army. 

Wben,  at  last,  be  was  ready  to  commence  active  operations  a^inst  the  ene- 
Hu  b«iu*ior  towaida  T^Jf  ^^  pHdc  displayed  itself  in  a  new  form.  Q.  Fabius  Guiges 
Q.FaiiiiiaG<iTgM.       ^^  g^]^  g^  ^^  liovQ  secu.  Commanding  an  army  in  Samnium  as 

proconsul ;  and  be  was  now  laying  siege  to  Cominium,  wbicb,  though  taken  and 
burnt  by  tbe  Romans  two  years  before,  appears  to  have  been  again  occupied  by 
tbe  Samnites  as  a  fortress ;  for  tbe  massy  walls  of  their  towns  could  not  easily 
be  destroyed,  and  these  exist  in  many  instances  to  this  day,  encircling  nothing 
but  desolation  within  them.  The  consul  wrote  to  Fabius,^  ordering  him  to  with- 
draw from  Samnium :  Fabius  pleaded  tbe  authority  of  tbe  senate,  by  wlucb  be 
bad  been  continued  in  bb  command ;  and  the  senate  itself  sent  a  deputation  to 
Postumius,  requiring  him  not  to  oppose  their  decree.  But  be  replied  to  tbe 
deputies,  that  so  lonc^  as  he  was  consul  it  was  for  him  to  command  tbe  senate, 
not  for  tbe  senate  to  aictate  to  him ;  and  be  marched  directly  towards  Cominium, 
to  compel  Fabius  to  obedience  by  actual  force.  Fabius  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
him ;  and  the  Consul,  having  taken  the  command  of  both  armies,  immediately 
sent  Fabius  home. 
In  actual  war  Postumius  again  proved  himself  an  able  soldier :  be  took  Co- 

fbtrimiipiMtaipitoof  ^i^^^*^'**  *^d  several  other  places,  and  be  conquered  the  imp<»tant 
ttji^piSEtto  of  tiM  post  of  Yenusia,  and,  well  appreciating  the  advantages  of  its  »tua- 
*"'***'  tion,  he  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  a  Roman  colony. 

The  senate  followed  bis  advice,  but  would  not  appoint  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners'^ for  assigning  the  lands  to  the  colonists,  and  superintending  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  settlement.  He  in  his  turn  distributed  all  the  plunder  of  the 
campaign  amongst  bis  soldiers,  that  be  might  not  enrich  the  treasury ;  and  he 
marched  home  and  gave  his  soldiers  leave  of  absence  from  their  standards,  with- 
out waiting  for  tbe  arrival  of  bis  successor.  Finally,  when  the  senate  refused 
to  allow  him  to  triumph,*^  he,  having  secured  tbe  protection  of  three  of  tbe  trib- 
imes,  celebrated  his  triumph  in  defiance  of  the  prohibiUon  of  tbe  other  seven, 
and  in  contempt  of  tbe  senate's  refusal. 

For  such  a  course  of  outrageous  conduct,  be  was  prosecuted  as  soon  as  be 
HeiiiiM  andbnTUy  ^^iDt  out  of  officc,  by  two  of  tbc  tHbuues,  and  was  condemned  by 
'"^  all  the  three-and-thirty  tribes  unanimously.     But  his  accusers  did 

not  prosecute  him  capitally,  they  only  sued  him  for  a  fine ;  and  although  tbe 
fine  was  the  heaviest  to  which  any  Roman  bad  been  hitherto  sentenced,  for  it 
amounted  to  500,000  ases,''  yet  it  was  but  small  in  comparison  of  tbe  penalties  im- 
posed with  far  less  provocation  by  the  governments  of  Greece.  It  amounted,  in 
Greek  money,  to  no  more  than  fifty  thousand  drachmae,  whereas  Agis,  the  Idng 
of  Sparta,  had  been  condemned,  even  by  the  Spartans,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand^  for  a  mere  want  of  judgment  in  his  military  operations.    Postu- 

^  DionysiuB,  XVI.  15.    Livy,  Epitome.  of  PoBtaminB'  eeoond  oonBuIship,  X.  87.    Bnt 

^  DionysiuB,  XVI.  16.  it  a^^es  on  every  aooonnt  better  with  his  third 

*  Biony&ias,  XVI.  17.  consulship,  of  which  it  is  related  by  Dionjuvik 

••  Dionyaius,  XVI.  17.  "  Dionysius,  XVI.  18. 

«  Dionys.  XVl.  18.    Livy  relates  this  story  "  Thuoydides,  V.  68. 
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mius,  in  addition  to  his  own  large  possessions,  woidd  probably  have  many  wealthy 
clients,  who  were  bound  to  pay  their  patron's  fine.  His  family,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  mined  or  disgraced  by  his  sentence,  for  his  son  was  elected  consul  a  few  years 
afterwards,  in  the  third  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  particulars  recorded  of  this  period  one  of  the  most  re« 
markable  is  the  embassy  sent  to  Greece  in  the  year  462,  to  invite  ^^ 

the  god  .^sculaiNus  to  Rome,  in  order  that  he  might  put  a  stop  to  dMm»iStto!Lf»4 
the  plague  which  had  then  been  raging  for  three  years.  The  head 
of  the  embassy  was  Q.  Ogulnius,*^the  proposer  of  the  law  by  which  the  com- 
moos  had  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  offices  of  pontifez  and  augur,  and  who 
more  recently,  as  curule  sedile,  had  caused  the  famous  group  of  the  she-wolf 
Buckling  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  placed  by  the  sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium. 
The  deputation  arrived  at  Epidaurus,  the  peculiar  seat  of  .^culapius,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  invite  the  god  to  Rome,  and  that  they  might  be  instructed 
how  to  offer  him  acceptable  worship.  This  was  no  unusual  request ;  for  many 
cities  had,  in  like  manner,  received  his  worship  from  Epidaurus ;  Sicyon,"  Athens, 
Pergamos,  and  Cyrene.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  snakes  which  were  sacred  to 
the  god  crawled  from  his  temple  to  the  city  of  Epidaurus,  and  from  thence  made 
its  way  to  the  sea-shore,  and  climbed  up  into  the  trireme  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors, which  was  as  usual  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  It  was  under  the  form  of  a 
snake  that  .£sculapius  was  said  to  have  gone  to  Sicyon,**  when  his  worship  was 
mtrodnced  there ;  and  the  Romans,  instructed  by  the  Epidaurians,  considered  that 
he  was  now  gomg  to  visit  Rome  in  the  same  form,  and  they  immediately  sailed 
awaj  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Italy.  But  when  they  stopped  at  Antium,  on 
their  way  home,  the  snake,  so  said  the  story,*'  left  the  ship,  and  crawled  out  into 
the  precmot  of  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  for  the  god  it  seems  was  worshipped 
at  Antium  also,  and  coiled  himself  round  a  tail  palm-tree,  where  he  remained  for 
three  days.  The  Romans  anxiously  waited  for  his  return  to  the  ship ;  and  at 
last  he  went  back,  and  did  not  move  again  till  the  ship  entered  the  Tiber.  Then 
when  she  came  to  Rome,  he  a^in  crawled  forth,  but  instead  of  landing  with  the 
ambassadors,  he  swam  to  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Tiber,  and  there  went 
on  shore  and  remained  quiet.  A  temple  was  built,  therefore,  to  the  god  in  the 
spot  which  he  had  himself  chosen ;  and  the  island  to  this  day  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  story,  for  the  travertine,  which  was  brought  there  to  form  the 
foaodation  of  the  temple  of  the  god,  has  been  cut  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a 
trireme,  because  it  was  on  ship-board  that  ^sculapius  had  first  visited  the  Ro- 
mans, and  received  theur  worship. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Romans  did  bring  back  with  them  a 
snake  from  Epidaurus,  for  there  was  a  breed  of  snakes  there,  said  ti»  ^ory  not  imp<». 
to  be  peculiar  to  that  country,"*  and  perfectly  harmless,  which  were  ■"**^ 
accoanted  sacred  to  ^scidapius.  And  so  complete  is  the  ascendency  which 
man's  art  has  obtained  over  the  brute  creation,  that  it  is  very  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  trained  to  perform  various  feats  at  the  bidding  of  their  keepers ; 
and  if  one  of  these,  as  is  likely,  went  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Rome,  wonders 
may  have  really  been  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people,  which  they  would  have 
certainly  supposed  to  be  supernatural. 

This,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  story  of  the  embassy  to  Athens  immediately 
before  the  decemvirate,  and  one  or  two  deputations  to  consult  the  Kata*!  knowitif*  of 
oracle  of  Delphi,  is  the  earliest  instance  recorded  by  the  Roman  SStSSTby^dS'SiiiS 
annalists  of  any  direct  communication  between  their  country  and  •»*»«»»»* 
Greece  since  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  Greek  writers,  as  we  have 
seen,  mentioned  an  embassy  sent  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  and  a  remonstrance 

^  Valerius  ICazimaB,  I.  8.  Anctor  "  de  Viris  "  As  nren  by  Valerius  Mazimns,  1. 8,  by  th« 

UlnBtribas,"  in  "  jEscnlap.  Som.  advect.'*  antbor  *^de  Wins  lUastribas,"  and  above  all  I9 

"  Pansaoias,  11. 10,  26.  Ovid,  MeUmorphos.  XV.  622,  <fto. 

*  Fiosanias,  IL 10.  *  Paosanias,  XL  28. 
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made  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  against  the  piracies  of  the  Antiatians,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  subject  to  the  Romans.  We  may  be  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  two  people  were  no  strangers  to  each  other; 
and  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  Demetrius  acknowledged  the  Romans  to  he 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Greeks,  yet  when  the  Epidaurians  gave  them  their  god  JSscu* 
lapius,  they  would  feel  that  they  were  n9t  giving  him  to  a  people  utterly  barba- 
rian, but  to  one  which  had  for  centuries  paid  divine  honors  to  Greek  heroes, 
which  worshipped  Hercules,  and  the  twin  gods  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  which, 
within  the  memory  of  the  existing  generation,  had  erected  statues  in  the  comi- 
tium  to  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  the  men  of  Greece,"  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  Q.  Ogulnius  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language  to  address  the  Epidaurians,  as  L.  Postumius  a  few  years  later  addressed 
the  Tarentines,  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 

We  are  now  arrived,  however,  at  the  penod.when  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
itbMomM  hm  Rome  unavoidably  intermix  with  one  another ;  when  the  greatest 
■Mjr  to  d6«wibr*lS  prince  and  general  of  the  Greek  nation  crossed  over  into  Italy, 
iM»tL\  l^ditioa  o*f  and  became  the  head  of  the  last  coalition  of  the  Italian  states 

against  Rome.  We  must  here  then  pause,  and  before  we  enter 
upon  the  new  Samnite  and  Tarentine  war,  in  which  Pyrrhus  so  soon  interfered, 
and  before  we  notice  those  renewed  hostilities  with  the  Gauls,  which  owed  tb^ 
origin,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Tarentines,  we  must  once  more 
cross  the  sea,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  observe  what 
was  now  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the  eastern  world ;  what  new  powers  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  the  great  king  who  had  inherited  the 
fragments  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  various 
states  of  the  Grecian  name  in  Greece  itself  and  in  Sicily.  We  must  endeavor, 
too,  to  obtain  some  more  lively  notion  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  at  this 
same  period,  than  could  be  gained  from  the  imperfect  record  of  political  and 
military  events ;  to  conceive  what  that  city  was  which  Cineas  likened  to  a  tem- 
ple ;  what  was  the  real  character  of  that  people  whose  senate  he  described  as  ar 
assembly  of  kings. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BTATE   OF  THE  EAST— KINGDOMS    OF  ALEXANDER'S   SUCCES80KS-SICILY- 
GEEECE— KINGDOM  OF  EPIEUS,  AND  EAELY  FORTUNES  OF  PrERHUS. 


**  When  he  was  strong  the  great  horn  was  broken ;  and  for  it  oame  up  four  notable  oni 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven." — ^Dazoel  VIII.  8. 


The  hmidred  and  twenty-fom-tb  Ol3rmpiad  witnessed,  says  Polybius,*  tbe  first 

Th«  iMtfa  01     u  •   ^®^^^*^  ^^  *^®  Achaean  league,  and  the  deaths  of  Ptolemy,  tbe  son 
•  nmHrkabia^^^odi!  of  Lagus,  of  Lysimachus,  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  of  Ptolemy 
fveiw  .tory.         Ceraunus.     The  same  period  was  also  marked  by  the  Italian  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus,  and  immediately  afterwards  followed  the  great  inroad  of 

"  Plinji  Histor.  Natural.  XXXIV*  §  26.  Ed.  bly  consulted  after  their  disaster  at  the  pass  of 

Sillie.    These  statues  were  set  up  "  bello  Sam-  Caudium,  as  they  did  afterwards  after  the  de- 

niti,"  probably-  in  the  second  war;  and  were  feat  atCannn.    Livy,  XXII.  57. 

erected  in  consequence  of  the  command  of  the  ^  Polybius,  II.  4L    Some  explanation  may 

Pelpkiru  cracle,  whick  the  Bomans  had  prob»-  perhaps  be  requiredof  the  lengtn  of  this  cliap* 
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the  Gauls  into  Greece  and  Asia,  their  celebrated  attack  upon  Delphi,  and  then 
establishment  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  i^  the  country  which  afterwards  was 
called  from  them  Galatia.  This  coincidence  of  remarkable  events  is  enough  of 
itself  to  attract  attention ;  and  the  names  which  I  have  just  mentioned  contain, 
in  a  manner,  the  germ  of  the  whole  history  of  the  eastern  world ;  all  its  interests 
and  all  its  most  striking  points  may  be  fully  comprehended,  when  these  names 
have  been  rendered  significant,  and  we  have  formed  a  distinct  notion  of  the  per- 
sons and  people  which  they  designate. 

Forty  years'  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  the  last  survivor  of  his  generals,  was  assassinated  at  Ljsima-  B^MwnsitMuwiiMtod 
chia*  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  The  old  man,  for  Seleucus  was  more  !!L'iri!Sf^ui?'I£!2 
than  seventy-five  years  old,  had  just  before  destroyed  the  king-  •'m«*<^«^ 
dom  of  Lysunachus,  the  last  survivor  except  himself  of  the  immediate  successors 
and  former  generals  of  Alexander ;  and  after  fifty  years'  absence,  was  returning 
as  the  sovereira  of  Asia  to  that  country  which  he  had  left  as  an  unknown  officer 
in  Alexander  s  army.  But  an  oracle,  it  is  said,  had  bidden  him  beware  of 
Europe  ;*  for  that  the  appointed  seat  of  his  fortunes  was  Asia.  And  scarcely 
bad  he  landed  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  own  followers,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,'  the  half  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  the  reigning  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  first  been  a  refugee  at  the  court  of 
Lysimachus,  and,  after  his  death,  had  been  taken  into  the  service  of  Seleucus, 
and  had  been  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  confidence.  Seleu- 
cus* vast  kingdom,  which  reached  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  was  in- 
herited by  his  son  Antiochus  ;*  but  his  murderer  seized  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  having  been  in  rapid  succession  filled  by  various  competitors, 
and  having  lastly  been  occupied  by  Lysimachus,  now,  in  consequence  of  his  over- 
throw and  death,  and  of  the  murder  of  his  conqueror,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the 
first  pretender. 

Seleucus  outlived  by  about  two  years''  his  old  ally  and  his  prgtector  in  his  ut- 
most need,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt.  With  more  ^^^  th«  ioiiafi*- 
nnbroken  good  fortune  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  Ptol-  ^  ^ign'faTEgypi, 
emy  had  remained  master  of  Egypt,  first  as  satrap  and  afterwards  ^'^' 
as  king,  from  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire  down  to  the  period  of  his 
own  death.  The  distinct  and  almost  unassailable  position  of  E^pt  saved  it  from 
the  sudden  conquests  which  often  changed  the  fortune  of  other  countries ;  the 
deserts  of  the  Nile  formed  a  barrier  not  easily  to  be  overcome.  To  Egypt,  Ptol- 
emy had  added  the  old  commonwealth  of  Cyrene,'  where  the  domestic  factions, 
according  to  the  frequent  fate  of  the  Greek  cities,  had  at  last  sacrificed  their 
common  independence  to  a  foreign  enemy.  He  was  also  master  of  the  rich  island 
of  Cyprus,*  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus,  he  had  extended  his 

ter,  devoted  as  it  is  to  matters  not  directly  con-  and  immortal  names,  on  which  we  can  scarcely 
nected  with,  the  Boman  history  of  the  flftn  oen-  dwell  too  long  or  too  often. 
tuyof.Rome.    But  it  is  impossible  to  forgot  '  Alexander  died  Olyinp.  114-1-2,  b.  0.  828. 
that  all  the  conntries  here  spoken  of  will  sno-  Selencns  was  murdered  Olvmp.  124-4,  b.  0. 280. 
cessively  become  parts  of  the  Roman  empire ;  See  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici. 
the  wan  in  which  the]^  were  engaged  with  '  Appian,  Syriac.  62.   Porphyry,  apud  Ease- 
Some  Trill  hereafter  daim  onr  attention,  and  binm,  Chronic,  p.  68.  £d.  Scaliger. 
therefore  their  condition  immediately  before  *  Appian,  Synac.  68. 

thoM  ware  cannot  be  considered  foreign  to  my  •  Ptolemy  CerannuR  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy 

rabject    Besides,  the  distinctness  of  the  east-  Boter,  by  £arydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater; 

«n  empire  from  the  western  was  productive  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  his  son  by  Berenice, 

the  most  important  consequences;  and  this  dis-  Porphyry,  apud  Enseb.  p.  68.    Pausanias,  I.  6. 

tuctoess  arose  f^om  the  spread  of  the  Greek  *  Memnon  apud  Photium,  p.  226,  £d.  Bek- 

uDpage  and  manners  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  ker. 

SQQ  wpt,  by  Alexander's  oonquests,  ana  the  ^  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus,  died  just 

esUbhshment  of  his  successiye  Kingdoms.    As  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  of 

ror  the  notices  of  Greece  itself,  of  Sparta,  of  whose  actions  he  and  Aristobulus  were  the 

Thebes,  and  of  Athens,  they  cannot  plead  quite  earUest  and  most  authentic  historians.     Hii 

the  tame  justification;  but  I  trust  that  they  death  took  place  Olymp.  124-2,  b.  c  288. 

nay  be  forgiven,  as  an  almost  involuntary  tribn  •  Diodoms,  XVIII.  21. 

tte  of  respect  and  affection  to  old  associBtiona  *  Ptolemy  reduced  the  several  petty  kings  ol 
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dominion  in  8jn&,  as  far  as  the  yallev  of  the  Orontes,  the  country  known  by  the 
name  of  C(Ble-Syria,'°  or  the  vale  of  ojria.  His  dominion,  next  to  that  of  Selea« 
cus,  was  bj  far  the  most  extensive,  as  it  was,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
compact  and  secure  of  all  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  Alexander  s  empire. 

When  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  only  seyen  years  had  elapsed  since  his  con- 
-.  ^  ^.  quest  of  Persia,  and  not  more  than  four  since  his  victorr  over 
wM^Bot  th>toa  b7  Poms  and  his  campaign  m  India.    That  his  conquests  could  not 

have  been  completely  consolidated  within  so  short  a  period  is  evi- 
dent ;  but  it  affords  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Greek  race  over 
the  Asiatics,  that  the  sudden  death  of  the  e;reat  conqueror  did  not  destroy  his 
unfinbhed  work ;  that  not  a  single  native  chief  ventured  to  assert  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  but  every  province  continued  in  the  unity  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  and  obeyed  without  dispute  a  Macedonian  satrap."  Nor  did  the  subse- 
quent wars  between  the  Macedonian  generals  destroy  the  spell  of  their  superior- 
ity. Eumenes  and  Antigonus  carried  on  their  contest  in  Susiana  and  Media,  and 
disposed  at  their  will  of  all  the  resources  of  those  countries ;  and,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  last  of  Alexander's  children,  fourteen  years  after  his  own  death,  when 
obedience  was  no  longer  claimed  even  nominally  for  the  blood  and  name  of  the 
great  conqueror,  still  the  Greek  dominion  was  unshaken ;  and  Seleuous,  by  birth 
a  simple  Macedonian  subject,  sat  undisturbed  in  Babylon,  on  the  throne  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  held  the  country  of  Cyrus  as  one  amongst  his  numerous  prov- 
inces. 

This  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  power  was  owing,  no  doubt,  in  no  small 
_.       ^  measure,  to  Alexander's  comprehensive  wisdom.     He  made  a 

^^'^!S^SaZS^  Macedonian  soldier  of  his  guard,  Peucestes,"  satrap  of  Persia; 
^  but  the  simple  soldier,  unfettered  by  any  literary  or  philosophical 

pride,  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  Persian  dress,  and  to  learn  the  Persian  lan- 
guage ;  confirming  his  own  and  his  nation's  dominion  by  those  very  compliances 
which  many  of  his  more  cultivated  but  less  wise  countrymen  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  condescension  to  the  barbarians.^'  The  youth  of  the  Asiatic  provinces'* 
were  enlisted  in  the  Macedonian  army,  were  taught  the  discipline  of  the  phalanx, 
and  the  use  of  the  Greek  shield  and  pike ;  the  bravest  of  them  were  admitted 
into  the  more  distinguished  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  known  by  the  name 
of  the  king's  companions ;  and  the  highest  of  the  Persian  nobilitv  were  made, 
together  with  the  noblest  of  the  Macedonians,  officers  of  the  king  s  body-guard. 
Thus,  where  the  insulting  display  of  superiority  was  avoided,  its  reality  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  without  murmuring ;  and  when  the  king's  officers  became  in- 
dependent satraps,  the  Asiatics  saw  their  Macedonian  comrades  preferred,  almost 
without  a  single  exception,  to  these  dirties,  and  they  themselves  remained  the 
subjects  of  men  whom  they  had  so  latdy  seen  nominally  their  equals. 

Thus  there  was  spread  over  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  .^gean  to  the  Indus, 
8pt««d  of  ih»  ovMk  &nd  over  the  whole  of  Egypt  also,  an  outer  covering  at  the  least 
FS£dSi<r*er?wS  of  Greek  civilization,  however  thinly  it  might  have  been  laid  on 
•uietinAsb.  jj^,.g  gjj^  there,  on  the  solid  and  heterogeneous  mass  below.     The 

native  languages  were  not  extirpated,  they  were  not  even  driven,  as  afterwards 
in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  a  few  mountainous  or  remote 
districts ;  they  remained  probably  in  general  use  for  all  the  common  purposes 
of  life :  but  Greek  was  everywhere  me  medium  of  communication  between  the 

the  island,  and  made  himaelf  master  of  it,  pointed  to  be  satraps  over  each,  in  Justin,  XHI. 

Olymp.  117-1,  B.  o.   812.     [Diodoms,  XIX.  4,  and  DiodoruSf  XVIII.  8, 89.  There  is  scaroe- 

79.]    He  afterwards  lost  it,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  ly  a^inffle  Asiatic  name  on  the  list;  only  Ox- 

his  great  naval  defeat  by  Demetrins  near  Sals-  yartes,  the  fkther  of  Boxana,  Alexander's  oneen, 

mis.  Olymp.  118-2  [Diodoms,  XX.  681.  and  had  the  ooontry  of  Paropaxuisada ;  and  Pomi 

finally  recovered  it  after  the  victory  of  Ipsos.  and  Taxilas  retained  for  a  time  their  govern- 

[Platorch,  Demetr.  85.]  ments  on  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Indus. 

"  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXI.  1.  "  Arrian,  de  Expedit.    Alexand.  VL  80. 

**  See  the  acooant  of  the  division  of  the       *  Arrian,  VII.  6. 
provinces,  and  of  the  Macedonian  generals  ap-       **  Arrian,  VIL  6, 11. 
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natives  of  different  countries ;  it  was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the  go>em- 
meDt,  and  of  literature.  Many  new  cities  were  also  founded,  where  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  population  was  Greek  from  the  beginning :  such  as  An- 
tiocb,  Laodicea^  Apamea,  Seleucia  in  Syria,"  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  many 
other  places  built  also  by  the  same  founder,  Seleucus,  in  the  several  provinces  of 
his  empire.  From  these  an  influence  was  communicated  to  other  cities  in  their 
neighborhood,  which  were  older  than  the  Greek  conquest ;  and  the  Greek  char- 
acter was  revived  in  places  which,  like  Tarsus,  claimed  to  be  origmally  Grecian 
settlements,*^  but  in  the  lapse  of  years  had  become  barbarized. 

In  this  manner  Asia  Minor  and  Bjm  were  pervaded  in  every  part  by  the 
language  and  institutions  of  GrMce,  and  retained  the  impression  „ 
through  many  centunes  down  to  the  penod  of  the  Saracen  and  j«^  ud^^L^ 
Turkish  conquerors.    Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  In-  s«v«m^^  ^  mut* 

ft*  ^  1  1*11  11  <»i  priBC6iL  tm  ArMfioB 

dus,  was  enected  much  more  sliehtly ;  and  the  connection  of  these 
countries  with  Greece  was  finaSly  broken  about  thirty  years  after  the  period  at. 
vhich  we  are  now  arrived,  by  the  restoration  of  a  native  monarchy,  in  the  line 
of  the  Arsacidae."  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  then  became  the  capital  of  a  barbarian 
sovereign ;  and  although  it,  with  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities  founded  by  Seleu- 
cus" in  Media  and  Parthia,  had  not  lost  their  national  character  even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo^  yet  it  was  enough  if  they  could  retain  it  themselves ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  communicating  it  in  any  degree  to  the  nations  aroimd  them. 

We  may  be  excused,  however,  from  extending  our  view  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  may  return  to  a  more  nodnute  examination  of  those  countries  j-.^^  ,^  ^^^ 
of  western  Asia  and  Africa  which  were  all  destined  to  become  STS^rin  uiZU 
successively  provinces  of  Rome.  And  here,  although  we  at  first 
sight  see  notiung  but  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  yet  a  nearer 
view  shows  us  some  smaller  kingdoms  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  strength 
of  the  first  Macedonian  kings,  and  established  themselves  boldly  against  the 
weakness  of  their  successors :  kingdoms  ruled  by  a  race  of  princes,  partly  or 
chiefly  of  barbarian  descent,  but  where  the  Greek  character  notwithstanding  gave 
the  predominant  color  to  their  people,  and  even  to  themselves.  Such  were  the 
kmgdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on  the  northern  side  of  Asia  Minor.  Another 
distmct  state,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  formed  in  the  125th  Olympiad  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Gauls  to  the  south  of  Bithynia,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
Cappadocia :  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  grew  up  not  long  afterwards  on  the 
coasts  of  the  j£gean  and  the  Propontis ;  but  as  yet  it  had  not  come  into  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  124th  Olympiad  ZipsBtes*'  or  Zibsetes  was  sliU,  at  the  age  of  more  than 

*  Appian,  Syriao.  57.  ici,  Vol.  HI.  under  the  year  b.  o.  250,  a.  v.  o. 

r<6w  nrl  X^^T^9i¥  *I«fc.  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  078.  One        >  Ilcfioiicccrai  (4  VLniia)  WXcriv  'EXXWm  jrara 

should  not  pay  much  regard  to  snch  a  story,  r^v  hf4yii9iv  r^  *A.>^dvip6v,  <^uXaic9f  IvtKtv  rAv 

▼ere  there  not  other  grounds  for  beUevinff  that  cvyKvpoovrt^v  ahr$  ^^fidpw.    Polybius,  X.  27. 
the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period  had  sett^d  on       *  He  reigned  from  886  b.  o.  to  278,  and  was 

the  coasts  of  CUicia.    See  the  remarkable  state-  bom  in  854.    His  father  Bas  was  bom  in  897 

ment  preserved  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  b.  o.   Henmon  apud  Photinm,  p.  227,  228.  Ed. 

ISagebins,  and  ooined  by  Eosebins  from  Alex-  Bekker. 

ander  Polyhistor  or  Aovdenns.  that  Senna-  This  reference  may  perhaps  require  explan»- 
cherib  vaa  called  down  from  Nmeyeh  by  the  tion  for  some  readers.  Photius,  who  was  pat- 
news  of  a  Greek  descent  on  Oilida,  whicn  he  riaroh  of  Constantinople  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
repelled  after  a  yery  hard-fonght  battle.  Com-  ninth  oentory,  has  left  a  sort  of  catalogue 
pare  Niebuhr's  Kloine  Sohrilten,  p.  208.  Might  raisonn^,  or  rather  an  abstract  of  the  yarious 
not  the  sons  of  Jayan,  to  whom  the  Phoenicians  books  which  he  was  In  the  habit  of  reading. 
Bold  IsraeUtish  oaptiyes  at  a  much  earlierperiod  In  this  work,  which  he  caUed  his  library,  there 
(Joel  ill  6),  be  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  Cilician  are  preseired  abridgments  of  many  books  which 
cooet  as  well  as  the  more  remote  inhabitants  of  womd  otherwise  haye  been  altogether  lost  to 
Greece  itself?  us ;  and  amongst  the  rest  there  is  an  abstract 
^  In  Olymp.  182-8,  b.  a  250.  This  was  in  the  of  a  history  offieradea  on  the  Exuine  sea,  writ- 
reign  of  Antiochus  Theos.  See  Justin.  XLI.  4,  ten  by  one  Memnon,  who  flourished  at  a  period 
who  makes  a  mistake,  howeyer,  as  to  the  reign,  not  certainly  known,  but  which  cannot  bu 
ttd  Arrian.  Parthis.  apud  Photium.  p.  17.  Ed.  placed  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  early  Bo- 
Bekker.   See  also  Eyzieft  CUnton,  Past!  HeUen-  man  emperors.  In  speaking  of  Hendea,  Mem- 
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KiDodiuiiof  ithTnu.    8®^®°*y»  reigning  over  the  Bithynians.     His  father  bad  seen  the 

torrent  of  Alexander's  invasion  pass  by  him  without  touching  hii 
dominions ;  and  whilst  the  conqueror  was  engaged  in  Upper  Asia,  the  Bithynian 
prince  had  repelled  with  success  the  attack  of  one  of  bis  generals,  who  was  left 
behind  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  countries  which  Alexander  had  merely 
overrua  After  Alexander's  death,  European  Thrace  ^nd  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Euxine  were  assigned  in  the  general  partition  of  the  empire  to  Lysimachus ; 
but  the  Bithynian  pnnces  held  their  ground  against  him,  and  still  continued  to 
reign  over  a  territory  more  or  less  extensive,  till  Lysimachus  and  his  dominions 
were  conquered  by  8eleucus  in  the  battle  on  the  plain  of  Corns  in  Phrygia. 
Zipastes  then  was  as  jealous  of  Seleucus  as  he  had  been  before  of  Ljrsimachus ; 
and  after  Seleucus'  death,  he  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  his  son  An- 
tiochus,  and  continued  to  resist  him  with  success  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  geography  of  Herodotus'^  the  name  of  Cappadocia  is  applied  to  the 

ck  iMdoei*  and  its  di-  ^^^^®  breadth  of  Asia  Minor  eastward  of  the  Halys,  from  the 
j*jonjj^'Ypfc«ni  Cap-  chaln  of  Taurus  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  govem- 
ooMor  on  us.  j^g^^  Qf  ^u  ^]jjg  couutrv  had  been  bestowed  by  Darius,**  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  on  one  of  the  Persian  chiefs  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Smerdis,  and  it  had  remained  from  that  time  forward  with  his 
posterity.  But  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,"  the  tribes  along  the  Euxine  were 
practically  independent  of  any  Persian  satrap,  and  the  name  of  Cappadocia  was 
then,  as  afterwards,  restricted  to  the  southern  and  more  inland  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
of  Macedon ;  Scylax,  in  his  Periplus,  notices  a  niunber  of  barbarian  tribes  between 
Colchis  and  Paphlagonia :  yet  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Paphkgonia  he 
placed  what  he  calk  Assyria ;  and  Syria,  as  we  know,  was  the  name  anciently 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  country  which  they  afterwards  learnt  to  call 
by  its  Persian  name  Cappadocia."  But  while  the  southern  part  of  their  old 
satrnpy  passed  into  other  hands,  the  descendants  of  Darius'  fellow-conspirator 
strengthened  their  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  their  original  dominion ;  and  in 
the  reiCTi  of  Alexander,  Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  is  called**  by  Diodorus, 
"  king, '  and  his  kingdom  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  con- 
fines of  Bithynia  to  those  of  Colchis.  Though  a  king,  however,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  vassal  by  Alexander's  general,  Antigonus,  when  he,  after  the  death  of 
Eumenes,  became  master  of  all  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ^gean ;  and 
Antigonus  suspecting  his  fidelity  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  decisive  struggle 
against  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus,  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.''  His  son,  Mithridates,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  to  hb  father's  domin- 
ions, retained  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  and  having  lived  to  witness  the  irruption"  of  the  Gauls 
and  their  settlements  on  the  very  borders  of  his  kingdom,  died,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-six  years,  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son  Ariobarzanes. 

Don  was  often  led  to  notice  the  neighboring  plan,  Mithridat.  9,  112,  makes  Mithridates  to 

kings  of  Bithynia,  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  nave  been  descended  fVom  Darius  himself.  'We 

give  the  saccession  and  the  dates  of  the  reigns  find  no  Mithridates  or  Ariobarzanes  in  either  of 

of  those  obscure  princes.    So  capricious  is  the  the  lists  of  the  conspirators  against  Smerdis 

chanee  which  has  preserved  some  portions  of  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 

ancient  history  from  oblivion,  while  it  has  ut-  "  Anabas.  VII.  8.    In  his  time  Mithridates 

terlj  destroyed  all  record  of  others.    ButPho-  was  satrap  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia. 

tius'  library,  compiled  in  the  ninth  century,  "  Herodot.  I.  72.     And  in  the  Periplus  of 

shows  what  treasures  of  Greek  literature  were  the  Euxine  ascribed  to  Marcianus  of  Iieraclea 

then  existing  at  Constantinople,  which  in  the  (Hudson,  Oeogr.  Min.  p.  78),  it  la  sud  that  the 

sourse  of  the  six  following  centuries  perished  Cappadocians  were  called  by  some  White  Syr* 

irrecoverably.    In  this  respect  the  French  and  ians,  and  that  the  old  geographers  made  Cap< 

Venetian  conquest  in  the  thirteenth  century  padocia  extend  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  < 

was  fiir  more  destructive  than  the  Turkish  con-  ••  Diodorus,  XVI.  90. 

quest  in  the  fifteenth.  •  Diodorus,  XX.  111. 

"  Herodot.  I.  72,  76,  compared  with  V.  49.  "  Memnon,  apud  Photium,  p.  220.  Ed.  Bek- 

"  Polybiua,  V.  48.  Diodorus,  XIX.  40.  Ap-  ker.    Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
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Southern  Cappadocia  meanwhile  had  pt^ased  before  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
mto  the  hands  of  a  satrap  named  Ariarathes,"  to  whom  Diodorus  -^^  cmmomi^ 
gives  the  title  of  king.  Like  every  other  prince  and  state  in  Asia, 
he  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  but  Alexan- 
der's death  broke,  as  he  supposed,  the  spell  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  Aria- 
rathes  ventured  to  dispute  the  decision  of  the  council  of  generals  whicb  had  as- 
signed Cappadocia  to  Eumenes,  and  to  retain  the  possession  of  it  himself.  Such 
an  example  of  resistance,  if  successful,  might  have  at  once  dissolved  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  and  Perdiccas  hastened  to  put  it  down.  He  encountered  Aria- 
rathes,**  defeated  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  crucified  him ;  and  then,  accord- 
lag  to  the  arrangement  of  the  council,  bestowed  the  government  of  Cappadocia 
on  Eumenes.  The  nephew  and  heir  of  Ariarathes,  who  also  bore  his  name,  took 
refuge''  in  Armenia,  and  there  waited  for  better  times.  He  saw  the  Macedonian 
power  divided  against  itself;  Perdiccas,  his  uncle's  conqueror,  had  been  killed  by 
his  own  soldiers ;  Eumenes,  who  had  been  made  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  had  been 
put  to  death  by  Antigonus ;  and  Antigonus,  who  had  become  sovereign  of  all 
Asia  Minor,  was  engaged  in  war  with  Seleucus  the  ruler  of  Mesopotamia  and 
the  eastern  provinces.  Amidst  their  quarrels  Ariarathes,  with  the  help  of  the 
prince  of  Armenia,  made  his  way  back  to  his  country,  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and  made  himself  king  of  Cappadocia. 

The  sovereignty  of  a  native  prince  gratified  the  national  feelings  of  the  people, 
while  from  a  Greek  ruler  they  may  have  derived  some  improve-  aua.  A«i*ti8goT«n. 
ments  in  art  and  civilization.  But  from  neither  were  they  like  to  nSLSSJ^J^iSili 
recei?e  the  blessings  of  just  and  good  government ;  and  in  this  re-  •pp«^««^«>'««pt. 
spect,  probably,  the  Greek  and  barbarian  rulers  were  perfectly  on  a  level  with 
each  other.  From  time  immemorial,  indeed,  in  Asia,  government  had  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  than  to  exact  from  the  people  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  system  of  finance  consisted  merely  in  the  unscrupulous  prac- 
tice of  oppression  and  fraud.  Never  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  monument  of 
an  unprincipled  spirit  in  such  matters,  than  that  strange  collection  of  cases  of 
open  robbery  or  fraudulent  dealing,  which  was  so  long  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and 
which  still  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  works,  under  the  title  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Economics.  Its  real  date  and  author  are  unknown  ;^  but  it  must  have 
been  written  for  the  instruction  of  some  prince  or  state  in  Asia,  and  it  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  the  ordinary  ways  and  means  of  a  satrap  or  dynast,  as  well  as 
of  the  expedients  by  which  they  might  supply  their  ordinary  occasions.  *'  A 
satrap's  revenue,"  says  the  writer,**  "arises  from  six  sources  :  from  his  tithes  of 
the  produce  of  all  the  land  in  his  satrapy;  from  his  domains;  from  his  cus- 
toms ;  from  his  duties  levied  on  goods  within  the  country,  and  his  market  duties ; 
from  his  pastures ;  and,  sixthly,  from  his  sundries,"  amongst  which  last  are  reck- 
oned a  poll-tax,"  and  a  tax  on  manufacturing  labor.  And  amongst  a  king's  ways 
and  means  is  expressly  mentioned,  a  tampering  with  the  currency,  and  a  raising 
or  lowering  the  value  of  the  coin''  as  it  might  suit  his  purposes. 

But  far  above  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  whether  Greek  or  semi-barbarian,  were 
those  free  Greek  cities  which  lined  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  ^^     ^^ 
from  Trapezus,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Euxine,  to  Soli  ui7toHU*of  iau  i£ 
and  Tsffsus,  with  their  Greek  or  half  Greek  population,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  almost  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.    Of  these  Greek 
cities,  Sinope  and  Heraclea  were  the  most  famous  on  the  north  coast ;  the  shore 

H  Diodorns,  XXXI.  Excerpt.  Photii.  *>  Hvrt  ii  tUfi  t^  r&v  wpwdiuv  *  ivb  y^s^  iirb  r&w 

DiodoruB,   XXXI.    apua    Photiam,    and    h  rfi  x&p^  liluv  ytvo/tivuv^  dird  iftiropttav,  ivd  n- 

2  VIII.  16.  '  \Qv,  Airi  0ocKriudTuv,  drd  ruv  &X\u».     (Eoonomio. 

"  Diodorus,  XXXI.  spud  Phot.  n.  1 
Seethe  artide  on  this  subject  in  Niebuhr's       ^  Iktti  Si,  fi  dird  ruv  ^Xwv,  htKt^d\ai6¥  rt  koI 

Kleine  Schriiten,  p.  412,  and  another  by  Mr.  xttpiavd^iov  irpoffayopnofiivn. 
I^viSf  in  the  firat  volume  of  the  Philological       "  mpl  rd  vinivfia  Xlyw,  iroTov  xal  ndn  Hum  | 

llaseain.  tSwvov  mttrrlov. 
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of  the  j^gean  was  eoyered  with  towns  whose  names  had  heen  famous  from  re- 
mote ages ;  but  the  noblest  state,  not  of  Asia  Minor  only,  bat  almost  of  the 
whole  world,  was  the  great  and  free  and  high-mmded  conmionwealth  of  Rhodes. 
The  island  of  Rhodes,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  divided 
BhodM.  It*  wiM  nd  between  the  three  Dorian  cities,  Lindus,**  lalysns,  and  Camirus. 
^J!!^&4S^  But  in  the  93d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  before  the  battle  of 
ofiudtiMB..  jifigospotami,  the  three  states  agreed  to  found  a  common  capital," 

to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  island,  and  from  that  time  forwards  the  city 
of  Rhodes  became  eminent  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Greek  name.  It  was  built 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  after  a  plan  giyen  by  Hippodamus  of  Mile- 
tus,^ the  most  famous  architect  of  his  age,  and  it  stood  partly  on  the  low  ground 
nearly  at  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  and  partly,  like  Genoa,  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  formed  a  semicircle  round  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Rhodes  was  fa- 
mous alike  in  war  and  peace ;  the  great  painter,  Proto^nes,  enriched  it  with 
pictures  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  which  were  muyersaUy  admired ;  the 
famous  colossal  figure  of  the  sun,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  hdght,  which 
bestrode  the  harbor's  mouth,  was  reputed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Rhodians  a^nst  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  no  leas 
glorious  than  the  defence  of  the  same  city  against  the  Turks  in  later  times  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  But  Rhodes  could  yet  boast  of  a  better  and  far  rarer  glory, 
in  uie  justice  and  mutual  kindness  which  distinguished  her  political  institutions, 
and  the  social  relations  of  her  citizens ;"  and,  aboye  all,  in  that  virtue  so  rare  in 
every  age,  and  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiqidty,  a  spirit  of  general 
benevolence,  and  of  forbearance  even  towards  enemies.  The  naval  power  of 
Rhodes  was  great,  but  it  was  employed,  not  for  purposes  of  ambition,  but  to  put 
down  piracy.^  And  in  the  heat  of  the  great  siege  of  their  city,  when  Demetnos 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  against  them  the  pirates'*  whose  crimes  they  had  re- 

Sressed,  and  when  a  thousand  ships,  belonging  to  merchants  of  various  nations, 
ad  come  to  the  siege,  like  eagles  to  the  carcass,  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the 
expected  plunder  of  the  town,  and  out  of  the  sale  of  its  citizens  as  slaves,  this 
noble  people  rejected  with  indication  the  proposal  of  some  ill-judginff  orators^ 
to  pull  down  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,^  and  resolved  uiat  their 
present  hostility  to  those  princes  should  not  tempt  them  to  destroy  the  memo- 
rials of  their  former  friendship.  The  Rhodians,  m  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death,  allowed  the  statues  of  their  enemies  to  stand  uninjured  in  the 
heart  of  their  city.  The  Romans^  after  all  danger  to  themselves  was  over,  could 
murder  in  cold  blood  the  Saomite  general,  G.  Pontius,  to  whom  they  owed  not 
only  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  enemy,  but  gratitude  for  the  generosity  with 
which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  day  of  victory. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  Asia  in  the  125th  Olym- 
_    .  , .   piad ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  althomrh  the  Greek  lit- 

pried  luM^inHMtwhoi.  erature  of  this  penod  was  very  volunomous,  yet  it  has  so  entirely 
'^    '  perished,  that  hardly  a  single  writer  has  escaped  the  wreck. 

Thus  we  know  scarcely  more  of  Greece  and  Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  than  we  know  of  Rome  itself;  that  is,  we  have  in  both  cases  the 
skeleton  of  political  and  military  events,  but  we  have  no  contemporary  pictures 
of  the  real  state  of  either  nation.  Almost  the  sole  remains  of  the  Greek  litera- 
ture of  this  period  are,  perhaps,  that  treatise  on  public  economy  or  finance,  which 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle,*^  and  the  corrupt  fragments  of  Dicear- 

**  ThuoydideA,  Vm.  4A.  "  Biodoma,  XX.  S2,  88. 

»  Diodorus,  XIII.  75.  «  Diodoms,  XX.  98. 

**  Compare  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  648,  and  Aristot.  *'  That  it  ia  not  Arbtotle^B  work  aeems  to  mc 

Politic.  II.  6,  and  Diodoma,  XIX.  45.  oertiun ;  bnt  I  do  not  think  that  it  ean  be  much 

"  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  658.  658.  wo\trw9fiini  ir«(X-  later  than  AristoUe^B  age,  for  the  writer  appeua 

Xtora  rSv  *EXXi$vwv,  is  tne  character  given  of  to  regard  the  dominion  of  Alexander  as  still 

Rhodes  by  Diodoms,  XX.  81.  being  one  governed  hy  the  king,  with  his  sa* 

*  Diodoms,  XXI.  81.    Strabo,  XIV.  p.  652.  traps  in  the  sevenil  provinow,  a  noticoi  which 
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chas,  a  scholar  of  Aristotle,  and  a  friend  of  Theopbrastus,  on  the  topoepraphy  of 
Greece.  And  not  only  the  contemporary,  but  the  later  literature,  which  might 
have  illustrated  these  times,  has  also  for  the  most  part  perished ;  the  entire  and 
connected  history  of  Diodorus  ends  for  us  with  the  119th  01y!9ipiad,  and  the 
history  of  the  Bubsequent  years  can  be  gleaned  only  from  scattered  and  meagre 
sources ;  from  one  or  two  of  the  lives  of  rlutarch,  from  Justin's  abridgment,  from 
the  mere  sketches  contained  in  Appian,  and  from  the  fragments  of  the  chronolo- 
gers,  which  are  exdusiyely  chronological,  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius. 

The  names  of  Sicily,  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Agathocles,  are  never  once  mentioned 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  livy,  while  he  is  giving  the  his-  8i«ii,.  The  Room 
tory  of  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars;  nor  would  any  one  ^^SHyST^ 
suspect,  from  his  narrative,  that  there  had  eidsted  during  a  period  i»*«'<rfA«»ui«cfi«. 
of  twenty>eight  years,  from  436  to  about  464  or  465,^  separated  from  Italy  only 
by  a  narrow  strut,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  aid  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  to  be  found  at  that  time  in  the  world.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  conse** 
qnences  of  the  absence  of  all  Roman  historians  contemporary  with  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, livy  did  and  could  only  copy  the  annalists  of  the  seventh,  or  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  very  oldest  of  these,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years  from  the  Samnite  wars,  and  having  no  original  historian  older 
than  themselves,  did  but  put  together  such  memoriSs  of  the  past  as  happened 
to  be  still  floating  on  the  stream  of  time,  stories  which  had  chanced  to  be  pre- 
served in  particular  families,  or  which  had  lived  in  the  remembrance  of  men 
generally.  Thus,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  military  history  of  the  Samnite 
wars  is  often  utterly  inexplicable :  the  detail  of  marches,  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
each  campaifirn,  the  combinations  of  the  generals,  and  the  exact  amount  of  their 
success,  are  Tost  in  oblivion;  but  particular  events  are  sometimes  given  in  great 
detail,  and  anecdotes  of  remarkable  men  have  been  preserved,  while  then:  con- 
nection with  each  other  has  perished.  Agathocles  never  made  war  with  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  his  name  therefore  did  not  occur  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  of  any  great 
Roman  family.  What  uneasiness  his  power  gave  to  the  senate;  how  gladly  they 
must  have  seen  his  arms  employed  in  Africa  ;**  how  anxiously  they  must  have 
watched  his  movements  when  his  fleet  invaded  and  conquered  the  Lipareean 
islands,^  or  when  he  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  defended  Corcyra  with  suc- 
cess against  the  power  of  Cassander  ;^  above  all,  when  he  actuallv  landed  in 
Italy,  with  Etruscan  and  Ligurian  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Apulians  and  Peucetians  or  Pediculans,^  to  assist  him  in  his  conquest  of 
Bruttium :  this  no  Roman  tradition  recorded,  and  therefore  no  later  annalist  has 
mentioned ;  but  they  who  can  represent  to  themselves  the  necessary  relations  of 
events,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  its  reaUty. 

It  ia  mentioned  also  that  Agathocles,^''  m  his  African  wars,  had  many  Sanmite 
soldiers  in  his  army  as  well  as  Etruscans,  and  in  the  year  446  or  447,  an  Etrus- 

oertainly  may  hftve  outlasted  the  life  of  Alexan-  certainly.     A|[athoole8  reigned  in  all  twenty- 

der  himself,  for  his  generals  for  several  years  eight  years.    Bee  Diodoras,  XXI.  12.    Fragm. 

professed  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  infant  son,  HoescneL 

bat  vhich  must  have  passed  away,  at  any  rate  *•  During  four  years,  from  Olymp.  117-8  tc 

within  a  few  rears,  when  the  generals  assumed  118-2  indoMve;  that  ia,  during  the  £truBoan 

Beverally  the  Kingly  diadem.  campaigns  of  Q.  Fabius  in  the  second  Samnite 

*  The  beginning  of  Agathocles'  dominion  is  war. 

placed  by  Diodorus  in  Olymp.  115-4,  which,  ae-  **  In  Olymp.  IIM,  the  lastyear  of  the  second 

cording  to  his  synchronism,  ia  the  year  of  the  Samnite  war.    Diodorua.  Xa.  101. 

y)ii8ul8hip  of  Wu  Foslius  and  L.  Plautius,  and  •  In  the  120th  Olympiad,  but  the  exact  year 

the  ninth  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  His  is  not  known,  and  therefore,  somewhere  about 

death  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  because  .  the  beginning  of  the  tl^rd  Sanmite  war.    Dlo- 

of  the  concisions  and  different  systems  of  the  dorus.  XXI.  2.  Fram.  HoescheL     Compara 

Koman  chronology.    It  would  &11  in  Olymp.  also  Fragm.  Vatican,  aXI.  2. 

1224j  or  B.  0. 289 ;  but  whether  that  year  would  ^  About  the  same  period,  just  after  his  expe- 

comcide  with  the  consulship,  of  M.  Valerius  dition  to  Corcyra.   Diodorus,  Frag^  Hoesohel, 

and  Q.  Cndidua,  one  year  alter  the  end  of  the  XXI.  8,  4. 

third  Samnite  war,  or  with  one  of  the  two  sue-  ^  DiodoruB,  XX.  11  64. 
eeedisg  consulahipB,  it  is  impoesible  to  fix 
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can  fleet  of  eighteen  ships^  came  to  his  relief  at  Syracuse,  when 
•oL  «Mh*  daUoiii  of  he  was  blockaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  enabled  him  to  defeat 

^'  the  enemy  and  effect  his  passage  once  more  to  Africa.    This  was 

three  or  four  years  before  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  just  after 
the  submission  of  the  principal  Etruscan  states  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  successes  of  jQ.  Fabius.  We  are  told,  also,  that  at  one  time  the  Tarentines* 
applied  to  him  to  command  their  forces  against  the  Messapians  and  Lucanians, 
and  that  he  went  over  to  Italy  accordingly,  which,  though  the  date  is  not  men- 
tioned, must  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Bruttians ;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  fix  it,  in  the  120th  or 
121st  Olympiad,  whilst  the  third  Samnite  war  was  ragine.  It  is  strange  that 
neither  the  Samnites  nor  the  Etruscans  ever  asked  him  to  aid  them  against  Rome, 
or,  if  they  did,  that  he  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  engage  in  so  great  a 
contest.  But  the  nearer  interest  of  humbling  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  estab- 
lishing his  power  on  the  south  coast  of  Italy,  prevented  him  from  penetrating 
through  the  straits  of  Messana,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
And  no  doubt,  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  they  would  have  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Carthage  against  him,  as  they  did  shortly  afterwards  agamst  Pjr- 
rhus ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  renewal  of  the  old  league  between  the  two 
countries,  which  took  place  in  448,"°  may  have  been  caused  in  some  degree  by 
their  common  fear  of  Agathocles,  who  had  at  that  period  finally  evacuated  Africa, 
but  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Carthage. 

Agathocles  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  12 2d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  after 
Dbtnctod  ttato  of  SI-  ^hc  cud  of  thc  third  Samnite  war.  Had  he  lived  fifty  years  earlier, 
S!it"'*i!ii?y'Jf*iSi  ^^»  li^®  Dionysius,  would  have  been  known  by  no  other  title  than 
later  f»n,  ^Yisi  of  tyrant ;  but  now  the  successors  of  Alexander  had  accus- 

tomed men  to  tolerate  the  name  of  king,  in  persons  who  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  their  thrones  ;  and  Agathocles  certainly  as  well  deserved  the  title  as  Ljsima- 
chus,  or  the  ruffian  Cassander.  Polybius  accused  Timasus  of  calumniating  him; 
but  surely  his  own  character  of  him  must  be  no  less  exaggerated  on  the  other 
side,  when  he  says'*  that  although  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  most 
bloody,  yet  when  he  had  once  firmly  established  his  power,  he  became  the 
gentlest  and  mildest  of  men.  Like  Augustus,  he  was  too  wise  to  indulge  in 
needless  cruelty ;  but  his  later  life  was  not  so  peaceful  as  that  of  Augustus,  and 
whenever  either  cruelty  or  treachery  seemed  likely  to  be  useful,  he  mdulged  in 
both  without  scruple.  The  devastation  and  misery  of  Sicily  during  his  reign 
must  have  been  extreme.  Dinocrates,  a  Syracusan  exile,"  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  and  had  znade  himself  master  of  se?eral 
cities,  and  so  well  was  he  satisfied  with  his  buccaneer  condition,  that  he  rejected 
Agathocles'  offer  of  allowing  him  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and  of  abdicating  his  oini 
dominion  that  the  exiles  might  return  freely.  Then  Agathocles  called  the  Car- 
thaginians over  to  put  Dinocrates  down ;  and  gave  up  to  them  as  the  price  of 
their  aid  all  the  cities  which  they  had  formerly  possessed  in  Sicily.  The  exiles 
were  afterwards  defeated,  and  Dinocrates  was  now  glad  to  make  his  submission ; 
and  from  this  time,  a.  u.  c.  449,  we  hear  of  no  further  civil  wars  or  massacres 
in  Sicily,  till  the  period  immediately  preceding  Agathocles'  death,  which  took 
place  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  later.  But  his  last  days  were  full  of  misery. 
His  son,  Agathocles,**  was  murdered  by  his  grandson  Archagathus,  and  the  old 
tyrant,  who  was  now  reduced  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a  painful  and 
hopeless  disorder,  dreaded  lest  Archagathus  should  murder  the  rest  of  his  family 
as  soon  as  he  should  himself  be  no  more.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  his 
wife,  Texena,"  with  his  two  young  sons,  and  all  his  treasure,  to  Egypt,  her  na- 


•  Diodorus,  XX.  61.    In  Olymp.  118-2. 

•  Strabo,  VI.  p.  280. 
••  Livy,  IX.  48. 

*»  Folybinfl,  IX.  88. 


■»  Diodorufl,  XX.  77,  78. 
••  Diodorus,  XX.  89,  90.  „      .  i 

••  Diodorus,  XXI.  12.    Fragm.  HoMohA 
•Justin,  XXin.  2.  TheaocountofUwpirt' 
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tire  country,  whilst  he  himself  should  be  left  alone  to  die.  On  his  death,  the 
old  democracy**  was  restored  without  a  straggle,  his  property  was  confiscated, 
and  his  statues  thrown  down.  But  it  was  a  democracy  in  name  only,  for  we 
find  that  the  same  man,  Hicetas,  was  continued  in  the  oflSice  of  captain-general 
for  the  next  nine  years"  successively ;  and  so  long  a  term  of  military  command 
m  times  of  civil  and  foreign  war  was  equivalent  to  a  despotism  or  tyranny. 

At  the  moment  of  Agathocles'  death,  there  was  a  Syracusan  army^  in  the 

field,  consisting,  as  usual,  chiefly  of  mercenaries,  and  commanded  

by  the  tyrant*s  grandson,  Archagathus.  But  Maenon,  who  is  said  ^  ""^"^^i^ 
in  Diodorus*  account  to  have  poisoned  Agathocles,  and  who  was  •^**"'^  •"'^ 
now  with  the  army  of  Archagathus,  contrived  to  murder  Archagathus,  and  to  get 
the  army  into  his  own  hands.  He  then  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Syracuse, 
and  to  make  himself  tyrant,  and  finding  himself  resisted  by  the  new  government 
and  the  captain-general,  Hicetas,  he  too  called  in  the  Carthaginians.  Syracuse 
was  quite  unable  to  resist,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  which  they  imposed. 
Tbey  gave  400  hostages,  and  consented  to  receive  back  all  the  exiles,  under  which 
term  all  Msenon's  army  were  included.  What  was  become  of  Maenon  himself 
we  know  not ;  but  the  mercenaries,  being  mostly  Samnite  or  Lucanian  foreigners, 
were  still  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  caste  to  the  old  Syracusan  citizens ;  and  as 
these  last  formed  the  majority  of  the  people,  none  of  the  new  citizens  could  ever 
get  access  to  any  public  office.  This  led  to  fresh  disturbances,  but  at  last  the 
strangers  agreed  to  sell  their  properties  within  a  certain  time,  and  to  leave  Sicily. 
They  accordingly  came  to  Messana,^  in  order  to  cross  the  strait  and  return  to 
Italy ;  but  bemg  admitted  into  the  city,  they  rose  by  night  and  massacred  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  kept  the  women  and  the  city  ^r  themselves.  From 
this  time  forwards  the  inhabitants  of  Messana  were  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
mertinf,  sons  of  Mamers  or  Mars,  that  being  the  name  by  which  these  Italian  sol- 
diers of  fortune  had  been  used  to  call  themselves. 

While  Messana  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  soldiery,  the  con- 
dition of  the  rest  of  Sicily  was  scarcely  happier.  Hicetas  had  the  Ty^t.  ^  u^  ,„,^ 
power  of  a  tyrant  in  Syracuse,  Phintias**  was  tyrant  in  Agrigen-  ••«»««' sw^y. 
turn,  Tyndarion  in  Tauromenium,  Heraclides  in  Leontini,  and  other  men  whose 
names  have  not  reached  posterity  exercised  the  same  dominion  in  the  smaller 
.cities.  Hicetas  and  Phintias  made  war  upon  each  other,  made  plundering  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  and  mutually  reduced  the  frontier  districts  to  a  state 
of  utter  desolation.  Gela  was  destroyed  by  Phintias,  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
to  a  new  town  which  he  founded  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  called  after  his  own  name.  And  the  Mamertines  availed  themselves  of  all 
this  misery  to  extend  their  own  power,  even  tc  the  opposite  side  of  the  island ; 
they  sacked  Camarina  and  Gela,^^  which  had  bt.en  again  partially  inhabited  after 
its  destruction  by  Phintias,  and  obliged  several  of  the  Greek  cities  to  pay  them' 
tribute.  Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  so  formidable  under 
Agathocles,  was  now  quite  prostrated,  and  the  whole  island  seemed  likely  to 
become  the  spoil  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines.  This  course  of  events 
on  one  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  a  few  years 
later  to  the  extreme  coast  of  Bruttium  on  the  other  side,  tended  inevitably  to 
bring  about  a  collision  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  such  as  Pyrrhus  foretold 
when  he  found  it  impossible  to  revive  and  consolidate  the  Greek  interest,  and 
restore  in  a  manner  the  dominion  of  Agathocles. 

Ing  between  Agathocles  and  his  family  is  fi^iven  expressions  are,  'Uirat  hvia  irn  ivvavrtvca^^ 

ay  Justin  with  mach  simplicity  and  goodfeel-  iK$dXXtrM  Hit  rvpawlAot. 

mg,  and  it  is  much  to  hia  credit  that  he  pre-       ••  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschcl.  XXI.  12, 18. 

lerred  this  story  to  the  horrible  and  incredible       ■•  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI.  18.  Po* 

tales  about  the  last  days  of  Agathocles  which  lybius,  I.  7. 

I>iodoru8  has  copied  apparently  fh)m  TimsBus.       ••  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  2, 11. 

"  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI.  12.  "  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  2.  Po- 

"  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  6.   His  lybius,  I.  8. 
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And  now,  before  I  speak  of  Pjrrlius  himself  and  the  fortunes  of  his  early  yeai^ 
«new.  ito  dagndtd  "w®  must  tum  OUT  eyes  to  Greece,  the  worn-out  and  cast-off  skin 
S?"GSlk.^i!*'3S!>w  froni  which  the  living  serpent  had  gone  forth  to  carry  his  youth 
pJiLt^^^  and  vigor  to  other  lands.  Greek  power,  Greek  energy,  Greek 
UuttuM.  genius,  might  now  be  found  indeed  anywhere  rather  than  in 

Greece.  Drmned  of  all  its  noblest  spirits,  for  so  hopeless  was  the  prospect  at 
home,  that  any  foreign  service*  offered  a  temptation  to  the  Greek  youth  to  enter 
it ;  yet  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  war,  and  eagerly  contended  for  by  rival  sov- 
ereigns, because  its  possession  was  still  thought  the  most  glorious  part  of  eveiy 
dominion  ;  mocked  by  every  despot  in  turn  with  offers  of  liberty,  yet  as  soon  a» 
it  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  one,  condenmed  under  some  pretence  to  receive 
the  garrison  of  another  into  its  citadels;  Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen* 
tury  of  Rome,  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  almost  as  dead.  Demetrius 
Pohorcetes  had  retained  his  hold  upon  it  after  his  Asiatic  dominion  had  been  lost 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus ;  and  even  when  he  himself  engaged  in  his 
last  desperate  attempt  upon  Asia,  and  whilst  he  was  passing  the  last  years  of  hit 
life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  bands  of  Seleucus,  Greece  was  still,  for  the  most  part, 
under  the  power  of  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas.  But  upon  the  death  of  Seleu- 
cus Nicator,  when  Antigonus  was  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia  with 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Seleucus'  murderer,  the  Greeks  made"  a  feeble  attempt  to 
assert  their  liberty.  Sparta  once  more  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  national  con- 
federacy, and  Areus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  Greeks  attacked  ^tolia,  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  then,  as  usual, 
jealousy  broke  out,  and  the  confederacy  was  soon  dissolved.  Yet,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  there  was  formed  the  first  germ  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
existed  from  this  time  forwards  till  the  total  extinction  of  Grecian  independence, 
and  in  which  there  was  revived  a  faint  image  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Greece,  the 
pale  martinmas  summer  of  her  closing  year.  This  confederacy  was  the  famous 
Achaian  or  Achaean  league. 

The  Achaian  name  ib  conspicuous  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  in  her  last 
FanMiionoeiiMAdui.  dccliue,  but  duriug  the  period  of  her  greatness  is  scarcely  ever 
an  uwgae.  brought  bcfore  our  notice.    The  towns  of  Achaia  were  small  and 

unimportant,  and  the  people  lived  for  many  generations  in  happy  obscurity ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  when  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasioq  kindled* 
a  general  spirit  of  exertion,  and  wjien  Antigonus  was  likely  to  have  sufficient 
employment  on  the  side  of  Macedonia,  four  Achsean  cities,**  Byme,  Patrse,  Tri* 
tsea,  and  Pharae,  formed  a  federal  union  for  their  mutual  defence.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  each  member  was  to  appoint  in  succession,  year 
by  year,  two  captains-general,**  and  one  secretary,  or  civil  minister,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  union.  These  four  states,  like  the  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
were  the  original  members,  and  in  a  manner  the  founders  of  the  confederacy ; 
and  at  the  period  of  Pyrrhus'  invasion  of  Italy,  it  consisted  of  these  alone. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  several  states  of  Greece, 

The  dtiM  of  PeiopoB  ^^^^^^^  much  their  ancient  fame  must  excite  an  interest  even  for 
Msw  i»o«ti7  mT^  their  last  decay.  But  generally  they  were  subjected  to  the  Ma- 
«ii4«etiMii7t7nn(a.  ^^qjj^  long,  AutigonuB,*'  eithcT  diiectly*  by  having  a  Macedo- 
nian, garrison  in  their  citadels,  or  indirectly,  as  being  ruled  by  a  tyrant  from 
among-  their  own  people,  who  for  his  own  sake  upheld  the  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy. Sicyon*^  had  been  governed  by  various  tyrants  ever  since  it  had  h&eia 
taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  he  destroyed  the  lower  town,  and  removed 

*  Diodoros^^X.  40.  He  si^  tlut  when  Antue  delivered  Sif^on  in 
"  Justin,  XXIV,  1.  951  b.  o.  some  of  the  exiles  whom  he  then  r»- 
**  Polybios,  il.  41.  stored  had  been  in  banishment  fifty  years.  And 

*  Polybins,  II.  48.  C&oero,  copying  from  the  same  souroe  however, 
**  PolybioB,  II.  41.  IX.  29.  namely,  Aratna*  own  memoirs,  says  the  same 
^  DiodoruB,  XX.  102.    Fiatarch,  Aratos,  9.  thing.    I>e  Offidls,  II.  28. 
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the  whole  population  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  citadel.  Megalopolis*  about 
this  time  must  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  its  tjrtait,  Aristodemus,  of  Phi- 
galea,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  factions  in  the  oligarchy  hj  which  the  city  had 
been  before  ^oyemed.  In  Aigos*  Aristippus  had  the  ascendency,  through  the 
support  of  kmg  Antigonus.  The  Acropolis  of  Corinth''®  was  held  by  one  Alex- 
ander (we  know  not  when  or  by  what  means  he  won  it),  and  the  strength  of  the 
place  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  independence ;  so  that,  after  his 
death,  Antigonus  was  obliged  to  employ  stratagem  m  order  to  get  it  for  himself 
out  of  the  hands  of  Alexander's  widow,  Nicsea.  Society  was  generally  in  a  state 
of  disorder,  robbery  and  plundering  forays  w«re  almost  universal,  and  Greece 
could  no  longer  boast  that  she  had  banished  the  practice  of  carrying  arms  in 
peace  ;^*  for  men  now  went  armed  so  commonly,  that  conspirators  could  meet 
and  arm  themselves  in  open  day  without  exciting  any  suspicion. 

Something  more  of  life  was  to  be  seen  in  the  states  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.     When  the  Gauls  invaded  Greece  in  the  second  year  „ 

*  Mntli^vB  fliMMM  Mate 

of  the  125th  Olympiad,  Athens,  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  «r  B<aotk.  Di^m 
and  JStolia  sent  a  confederate  army  to  Thermopylae  to  oppose 
them ;  and  the  Boeotian  force"  amounted  to  10,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and 
500  horse,  a  number  equal  to  that  which  won  the  battle  of  Delium  against  the 
whole  power  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thebes  had  twice  revolted 
from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  had  been  twice  reduced  by  him,^*  and  after  his 
second  conquest  of  it  he  had  pulled  down  its  walls^^  and  left  it  defenceless. 
Antigonus  Gonatas  retained  possession  of  it  till  he  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self in  Macedonia ;  then  his  hold  upon  southern  Greece  was  relaxed,  except  on 
those  cities  where  he  still  kept  a  garrison  of  his  soldiers,  or  where  a  tyrant  who 
looked  to  him  for  protection  governed  almost  as  his  officer.  But  Boeotia  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  itself,  with  nearly  its  old  constitution ;  according  to  which 
Thebes  enjoyed  a  certain  supremacy  over  the  other  cities,  but  nothing  like  that 
dominion  which  she  had  claimed  in  the  days  of  her  greatness.  The  country  was 
safe  and  flourishing  when  compared  with  Peloponnesus,  and  Tanagra  is  mentioned'** 
as  a  place  at  once  prosperous  and  deserving  its  prosperity ;  its  citizens  were 
wealthy  yet  simple  in  their  manners,  just,  and  hospitable.  Thebes,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  described  as  a  scene  of  utter  anarchy ;  acts  of  violence  were  constantly 
committed  with  impunity,  and  justice  was  so  evaded  or  overborne  by  violence, 
that  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  years'*  sometimes  elapsed  before  the  injured  party 
could  obtain  a  hearing  for  Ins  cause  before  the  magistrates.  This  was  owing 
principally  to  the  numerous  societies  or  clubs  which  existed,  avowedly  for  mere 
objects  of  convivial  entertainments ;  but  which  becoming  extremely  wealthy,  for 
men  without  children,  and  even  some  who  had  children,  often  left  all  then:  prop- 
erty to  their  club,  were  enabled  no  doubt  to  corrupt  justice,  in  order  to  screen 

*  PansaniaA,  VIII.  27.  He  puts  AiiBtodemos,  liove,  in  the  older  oonstitation.    Bockli  tbinbi 

however,  too  early,  when,  he  says  that  he  be-  that  it  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  Thebes, 

eun«  tyrant  soon  after  the  lAmian  war,  and  that  this  magistrate  should  be  always  aTheban. 

oonfouada  Acrotatos,  son  of  Areus,  with  Aero-  Corpus  Inscript  Vol.  I.  p.  729. 

tatUB,  Bon  of  Cleomeues. .  In  818  b.  c.  Megalopo-  ^  Polybius,  XX.  6.    Dicaearohus,  Stat.  Qrmo, 

lb  was  governed  by  a  strict  o^rarchy.    Seelfio-  p.  15,  et  seqq.  Hudson.    The  text  in  these  fk»g- 

dorua.  XVIII.  68.    Compare  Pdy bins,  X.  25.  ments  of  Picaearchus  is  often  hopelessly  cor- 

•*  mtarch,  Pyrrhus,  80.  rupt ;  but  they  seem  also,  independently  of 

'•  Plutarch,  Aratus,  16, 17.  such  faults,  to  nave  been  interpolated  by  some 

'*  Plutarch,  Aratus,  6.  more  modem  writer,  or  rather  their  substance 

"  Pausanias,  X.  20.  to  have  been  given  by  him  in  his  own  language, 

"  Plutarch,  jDemetrius,  89,  40.  not  without  many  additions.     We  know  the 

'*  DiodoruB,  Fragm.  HocsoheL  XXI.  10.  manner  in  which  old  topographical  accounts 

"  DicjBarchus,  Stat.  GrsBC.  p.  18.    Ed.  Hud-  are  copied  by  one  writer  after  another,  each  or 

Bon.   The  inscriptions  of  this  period  show  that  whom  adds  something  to  them  of  his  own :  and 

there  was  still  a  government  for  all  BoBOtia,  thus  the  work  of  Dicsarchus  seems^  to  have 

uiviv  Uaftfiotmjikv  nviipiov,a3!idBaiotax6hBf  as  in  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  existing  fhig- 

tucicnt  times  ;   there  was  also  a  magistrate  ments,  which  have  been  wrought  up  by  a  later 

called  fyj^mv  iy  KoivQ  BowrOv,  or  Jfx«y  Boit^roit,  writer,  and  altered  both  in  their  language  and 

who  seemd  to  have'  been  the  heaa  of  the  Boeo-  matter. 

tarchsi  and  of  whom  Uiere  is  no  mention,  I  be- 
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the  outrages  of  their  members.  A  strong  but  not  improbable  picture  of  the 
woist  abuses  of  such  clubs,  which  even  in  their  best  state,  and  in  the  healthiest 
condition  of  society,  are  always  fraught  with  evil  either  politically  or  morally. 

Forty  years  had  now  passed  since  Athens  had  lost  Demosthenes.  His  death, 
as  was  most  fitting,  coincided  exactly  with  the  period  of  his  coan- 
me^trihnlni^  try's  completo  subiecdon;  within  a  month''^  after  Antipater  had 
^^''  established  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  Demosthenes  es- 

caped his  vengeance  by  a  Budden  and  painless  death^^  in  the  island  of  Calauik 
The  shade  of  Xerxes  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  his  own  people  had  a  share 
in  the  humiliation  of  his  old  enemy ;  for  in  the  army  with  which  Antipater  cmshed 
the  Greek  confederates  in  the  Lamian  war  there  were  Persian  archers,  slisgers, 
and  cavalry,^'  who  had  been  brought  to  his  aid  from  Asia  by  Cratenis,  and  who 
thus  strangely  found,  in  their  actual  subjection  to  a  Greek  power,  an  opportiinitj 
of  revenging  the  fatal  days  of  Salamis  and  Platsea.  That  great  democracy,  with 
all  its  faults,  by  far  the  noblest  example  of  free  and  just  government  which  the 
world  had  then  witnessed,  was  again  aestroyed  by  Antipater,  after  a  duraticm  of 
seventy-one  years  since  its  restoration  by  Thrasybulus.  All  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty fell  short  of  2000  drachmse  were  deprived  of  their  political  rights ;  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Athenian  people  were  thus  disfranchised.  Lands  in  Tlirace 
were  offered  to  them,  and  they  migrated  thither  in  great  numbers  ;^  whibt  the 
remnant,  who  were  now  exclusively  the  Athenian  people,  were  left  in  mockery 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Solon^s  laws,  while  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied  Munj- 
chia,  and  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Piraeus. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  Athens  remained  suh- 

Aadiuiiiinaii  tor«d  J®^**  ^^^  ^  Autipator  aud  then  to  Cassander  his  son;  and  al- 
by  Denwtriu'poiior.  though  tho  Qualificatiou  of  a  citizen  was  reduced  by  Cassandei* 


MtM. 


to  1000  drachmae,  only  half  of  the  sum  fixed  by  his  father,  and 
thus  the  internal  government  became  somewhat  more  popular,  yet  still,  whilst 
Munychia  and  Piraeus  were  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  prince,  Athens  could  hare 
no  independent  national  existence.  In  the  year  of  Rome  447,  three  years  before 
the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  Cassander's  garrisons  were  driven  out  h/ 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,"  the  old  democracy  was  restored,  and  the  Athenians  were 
declared  to  be  free.  But  it  was  only  a  shadow  of  the  "  fierce  democratie,"  and 
of  the  real  freedom  of  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes.  The  utmost  base- 
ness of  flattery  was  lavished  on  Demetrius,  such  flattery  as  was  incompatible  with 
\  any  self-respect,  and  wliich  confessed  that  Athens  was  dependent^  for  the  great- 
est national  blessings  not  on  itself,  but  on  foreign  aid. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  his  fortune  was  ruined  by  the  event  of  th« 
Demetiiiis  hiniMif  oo.  battle  of  Ipsus,  tho  Athenians  refused  to  receive  him  into  their 
▲£!^^dri^'^u!  city ;  and  this  so  stung  him  that  when  his  aflGedrs  began  to  mend, 
«■"****  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  and  having  obliged  it  to  surrender,  he  not 

only  occupied  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  but  put  a  garrison  into  the  city  itself,  con- 
verting the  hill**  of  the  Museum  into  a  Macedonian  citadel.    It  was  recovered 

"  Plutarch,  in  Demosth.  28.  Sons  of  the  brave  who  fought  at  Marathon! 

*"  Ibid.  80.    The  common  Btoi^;  was  that  De-  Your  feeble  Bpirita.     Greece  her  head  2ii» 
moBthenoB  killed  himBelf  b^  a  poison  which  he  bowed 

carried  about  himj  but  his  nephew,  Demo-  As  if  the  wreath  of  liberty  thereon 

chares,  expressed  hiB  belief  that  nis  death  was  Would  fix  itself  as  smoothlj  as  a  dona, 

natural;  or  rather,  in  hia  own  lanffuafo,  "that  Which,  at  Jove's  will,  descends  on  rew»i 
the  gods,  in  their  care  for  him,  nad  rescued  top.  ^ 

him  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians  by  a  •        *        *        •        *       *ij]viu 

8T>eedy  and  gentle  deat|].'*  Ahl   that  a  conqueror's  word  shonld  w  ■• 

"  DiodoruB,  XVIII.  16.  dear  I  ,       ^  .« 

■  Diodorus,  XVIII.  18.  Ah  I  that  a  boon  could  shod  such  raptnroM 

«  Diodorus,  XVIII.  74.  joys  1 

"  Diodorus,  XX.  45, 46.  A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 

"  Who  can  help  remembering  Mr,  Words-  By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  sna  &» 
Worth's  beautiM  hues  ?  en." 

"  So  ve  prop,  ••  Plutarch,  Demctr.  80, 84.  Pao8«u«.  I.  ^ 
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again,  when  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  Lysimachus  and  iPyrrhus, 
by  one  o£  the  last  successful  efforts  of  Athenian  valor.  Olympiodorus,"  who 
had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  soldier  and  a  general,  led  the  whole 
population  of  Athens  into  the  field ;  he  defeated  the  Macedonians,  stormed  the 
Museum,  and  delivered  Piraeus  and  Munychia.  This  was  in  the  second  year  of 
the  12dd  Olympiad:  so  that  when  Pyrrhus  sailed  for  Italy  seven  years  after- 
wards, Athens  was  really  independent,  for  she  had  gained  her  freedom,  not  by 
the  gift  of  another,  but  by  her  own  sword. 

This,  however,  was  almost  a  solitary  gleam  of  light  amidst  the  prevailing 
darkness.  In  general  there  were  neither  soldiers,  statesmen,  nor  j^^^^j^  ^^^  ^ 
orators  now  to  be  found  in  Athens.  The  great  tragedians  had  a^»^  zmm»ii^ 
long  since  become  extinct;  and  Thucydides  has  neither  in  his 
own  country,  whether  free  or  in  subjection,  nor  in  any  other  country  or  age  of 
the  world,  found  a  successor  to  rival  him.  Plato's  divine  voice  was  silent,  and 
the  "  Master  of  the  Wise"**  had  left  none  to  inherit  his  acuteness,  his  boundless 
knowledge,  and  his  manly  judgment,  at  once  so  practical  and  so  profound.  The 
theatre,  mdeed,  could  boast  of  excellence,  but  it  was  only  in  the  new  comedy,  the 
sickliest  refinement  of  the  drama,  and  a  sure  mark  of  a  dec'^ning  age.  Still  there 
was  intellectual  life  of  no  common  kind  existing  at  this  time  in  Athens.  There 
were  now  living  and  teaching  within  her  walls,  two  men  whose  doctrines  m  phi- 
losophy were  destined  to  influence  most  widely  and  lastingly  the  characters  and 
conauct  of  their  fellow-creatures,  the  founders  of  the  two  great  rival  sects  of  the 
later  age  of  the  Roman  republic, — ^Epicurus  and  Zeno. 

But  Boeotia  and  Athens  were  no  longer  the  principal  powers  of  northern 
Greece ;  the  half-barbarous  j£tolians  had  risen  to  such  an  emi-  .  ^^ 
nence,  that  we  find  them  able,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  to  con-  ■dT.ntann  <»  •*»!. 
tend  single-handed  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  Their  country  " 
was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  separated  from  Acamania"  by  the  Ache- 
lous,  and  was  stretched  in  length  from  the  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Corinth  to 
those  of  the  Malian  Bay,  at  the  back  of  Locris,  Doris,  and  Phocis.  But  a  sort 
of  federal  government  succeeded,  in  later  times,  to  the  multitude  of  scattered  and 
independent  villages  which  formerly  composed  the  ^tolian  nation;  a  general 
assembly  of  deputies  from  all  the  j^tolian  towns  met  every  year  at  Thermum  to 
elect  a  captain-general,"^  a  master  of  the  horse,  and  a  secretary  for  the  general 
govemmeat  of  the  confederacy ;  great  fairs^  and  festivals,  to  which  the  people 
came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  held  at  the  same  place ;  and  Ther- 
mum thus  grew  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  and  its  houses  became  noted  for  the 
magnificence  of  their  furniture,  as  the  inhabitants,  on  these  great  occasions, 
opened  their  doors  to  receive  all  comers,  with  a  hospitality  not  common  in  Greece 
since  the  heroic  ages.  But  there  were  other  points  in  which  the  ^tolians  equally 
retained  the  habits  of  an  early  state  of  society ;  in  the  best  days  of  Grecian  civ* 

*  Platarch,  Demetr.  46.    Paasanias,  I.  26.       in  the  year  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  th« 

-  «  Vidi  n  maestro  di  color  che  sanno  ^fe  ""^^ZlnlT^T'lSf'  ft'f  Wtl?^ 

Seder  tra  fllosofica  famiglia."  Tracluma.    (Pansanias,  X.  20,  §  9.)    Atal^ 

oo^ci  u»  uiwvuv*.  *«iu^"»-  J  .         ---  penod,  Nanpactus   was   become  an  JStohan 

iJANTE,  inremo,  iv.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^_ 

"  It  had^  however,  acquired  several  towns  qaered. 

iltuated  in  its  neighborhood  which  had  former-  "  Folybius,  V.  8,  XXII.  15,  J 10.    The  cap- 

ly  been  indep^endent.  The  date  of  these  several  tain-general  and  secretary  were  officers  also  of 

acqnisitions  is  diffiolt  to  flz  precisely.     The  the  AchsBan  league.     Whether  the  .£toliaa 

^tolians  had  occupied  the  famous  Cirrhsan  league  was  formed  on  the  Achsean  model,  or 

]>lain  just  after  the  death  of  Seleucus ;  a  repe-  whether  it  existed  earlier,  we  cannot  tell, 

tition  of  the  old  Phodan  sacrilege,  which  was  "  iyoiMi}  ra)  wavrryiptts.    Polvb.  V.  8.    These 

the  cause  or  pretence  of  a  general  attack  upon  fiursand  religious  restivals,  held  along  with  the 

them  by  the  Pcloponnesian  Greeks  under  the  assemblies  for  political  purposes,  remind  us  of 

supremacy  of  Sparta.    But  in  this  new  saored  the  great  Etruscan  assemblies  at  the  temple  of 

▼ar«  the  authors  of  the  sacrilege  were  more  Voltumna.    The  fairs  seemed  to  imply  that  tint 

fortunate  than  the  Phodans  of  old,  and  the  towns  in  uEtolia  were  still  little  better  than  vff* 

iEtolians  repelled  their  assailants  with  g[reat  lages,  so  as  to  have  but  few  shops  for  the  regn* 

Wm    Jnstia,  XXIV.  1.   About  the  same  time,  lar  supply  of  commodities. 
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ilization,  when  life  and  property  were  scarcely  less  secure  at  Athens  than  they 
are  at  this  day  in  the  best  goyemed  countries  of  Europe,  the  iEtolians  went 
always  armed  ;^  and  the  character  of  a  robber  was  still  deemied  honorable 
amongst  them,  as  it  had  been  in  all  parts  of  Greece  in  the  Homeric  age.  Aa 
the  nation  became  more  powerful,  this  spirit  was  displayed  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
^tolian  adventurers,  countenanced,  but  not  paid  or  organized,  by  the  national 
government,  made  plundering  expeditions  on  their  own  accoxmt  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  were  not  very  scrupulous  ih  their  choice  of  the  objects  of  their 
attack.  These  adventurers  were  called  "  pirates,''  ^sigarai,  a  name**  which  occurs 
in  the  written  language  of  Greece  for  the  first  lime  about  this  period,  when  the 
long  wars  between  Alexander's  successors  and  the  general  decline  of  good  gor- 
emment  had  multiplied  the  number  of  such  marauders. 

The  ^tolians  will  play  an  important  part  hereafter  in  this  history,  when  th^ 
PoutkMi  niatiou  «f  quarrels  with  Macedon  and  the  Achaean  league  led  ^em  to  con« 
''^^  elude  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  to  array  themselves  with  the 

Roman  armies,  on  their  first  crossing  the  sea  to  cany  on  war  in  Greece.  At 
present  their  place  in  the  Greek  pohtical  system  seems  not  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely ^xed  ;'tney  ^ere  in^ailifiiic%  wMi  Ahti^onus  Gonatas"  before  he  obtained 
possession  of  Macedon,  at  the  time  when  theu*  occupation  of  the  Cirrheean  plain 
mvolved  them  in  a  sacred  war  with  Peloponnesus,  and  they  were  also  the  allies 
of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Epirots ;  but  their  peculiar  hostility  to  Macedon  and  to  the 
AchsBans  had  not  as  yet  been  called  into  existence.  Polybius,  from  whom 
we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  was  too  much  their  enemy  to  do 
them  full  justice ;  and  on  the  ffreat  occasion  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  Greece, 
they  performed  their  duty  nobly,  and  no  state  served  the  common  cause  more 
bravely  or  more  efifectually.  Yet  a  people  who  made  plunder  their  glory  can 
have  had  little  true  greatness ;  and  it  must  have  been  an  evil  time  for  Greece, 
when  the  JStolians  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  famous  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

Northward  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  lying  without  the  limits  of  ancient  as 
Btainu.  Hi  wioo*  of  modem  Greece,  the  various  Epirot  tribes  occupied  the  coast  of 
^S*  ^a^u^  ^^^  Ionian  sea  as  far  as  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  reaching 
•yaoitmdittoM.  inland  as  far  as  the  central  mountains  which  turn  the  streams  east- 
ward and  westward,  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
Within  these  limits  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  many  other 
obscurer  people,  had  from  the  earliest  times  led  the  same  life,  and  kept  the 
same  institutions.  They  lived  mostly  in  villages**  or  in  small  village-like  towns, 
scattered  over  the  mountains,  in  green  glades  opening  amidst  the  forests,  or 
along  the  rich  valleys  by  which  the  mountains  are  in  many  places  intersected, 
going  always  armed,  and,  with  the  outward  habits,  retaining  also  much  of  the 
cruelty  and  faithlessness  of  barbarians,  attended  by  their  dogs,  a  breed  of  sur- 
passing excellence,^  and  maintaining  themselves  chiefly  by  pasturage,  their  ox- 

"  ThncydidcB,  I.  5.  "  Jastin,  XXIV.  1.    Dion  GuaioB,  Fngm. 

•■  Polybius,  IV.  8.  6.    Valckenaer  says  that  Peiresc.  XaXIX. 

the  word  mparifi  occuTS,  for  the  first  time  in  **  cUOm  xariKAfms,  is  the  chaiacter  ^ven  by 

the  sorvivinff  Greek  literature,  in  the  Septua-  Scylaz  of  the  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  ana 

ffint  translation  of  the  Bible.    There  it  is  to  be  Molossians  equally.    Periplos,  p.  11.  18,  Ed. 

found  in  Job  XXV.  8,  and  Hosea  VI.  10 ;  in  Hudson.    But  we  hear  of  some  towns  among 

both  instances,  I  think,  sigpifjring  a  robber  bj  them,  although  of  none  of  any  considerable  size 

and  rather  than  by  sea.    And  so  Kitpar^ftov  is  or  importance. 

used  in  Genesis  XLIX.  19.   Thus  the  Scholiast  **  The  ancient   character  of  the  Molcsalan 

on  Pindar,  Pyth.  62,  says  that  vciparal  properly  dogs  is  well  known.    Mr.  Hughes  found  them 

means  ol  Iv  m$  xajrovpyoByrcf.    See  Valckenaer  as  numerous  and  as  fierce  as  they  were  in  an- 

en  Araraonius,  p.  194.    The  Greek  translatora  cient  days ;  the  breed^e  thinks,  has  in  no 

«f  the  Bible  could  not  have  got  the  word  from  respect  degenerated.     He  describes  them  as 

•Id  Greece,  but  the  robber  population  of  Isauria  **  varying  m  color  through   different  shadei 

and  Cillcia,  who  made  the  name  of  pirate  so  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  bnght  dun,  tlieir  long 

famous  about  two  centuries  afterwards,  had  fur  being  very  soft,  and  thick  and  glossy ;  in 

probably  already  be^n  to  be  troublesome,  and  size  they  are  about  equal  to  an  English  mastiff: 

io  molest  the  Egyptian  merchant  vessels.  they  have  a  long  nose,  delicate  ears  finely  point 
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en**  being  amongst  Cbe  best.of  whicH  the  Greeks  had  anj  knowledge.  In  the  heart 
of  their  country  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Dodona,  a  name  famous  for  genera- 
tions before  Delphi  was  yet  in  existence ;  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Grecian  oracles, 
whose  ministers,  the  Selu,  a  priesthood  of  austerest  life,  received  the  answers  of 
the  god  through  no  human  prophet,  but  from  the  rustling  voice  of  .the  sacred 
oaks  which  sheltered  the  temple.  These  traditions  ascend  to  the' most  remote 
antiquity :  but  Epirus  had  its  share  also  in  the  glories  of  the  heroic  age,  and 
Pjirhus  the  son  of  Achilles  wias  said  to  have  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Molos- 
oans  after  his  return  from  Troy,**  and  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Molossian  kin^.  The  government,  indeed,  long  bore  the  character  of  the  heroic 
period ;  the  kmgs,  on  their  accession,  were  wont,  it  is  said,  to  meet  their  assem- 
bled people**  at  Passaron,  and  swore  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  while  the 
people  swore  that  they  would  maintain  the  monarchy  according  to  the  laws.  In 
later  times  Epirus  had  become  connected  with  Macedonia  by  the  marriage  of 
Oljmpias,  an  Epirot  princess,  with  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander.  Her  brother, 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Italy,  where  he  had  carried 
on  war  in  defence  of  the  Greek  Italian  cities  against  the  Lucanians ;  and  on  his 
death  hb  first  cousin**  JSacides  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ^acides  married  Pthia, 
the  daughter  of  M enon  of  Pharsalus,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  last  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Macedon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  children  of 
this  marriage  were  two  daughters,  Troias  and  Deidamia,  and  one  son,  Pyrrhus. 

ifiaeides    had  taken    part  with    his    cousin  Olympias,**  when    Cassander 
wanted  to  destroy  all  the  family  of  Alexander  in  order  to  seat  ^^  ^ 

himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  But  Cassander  had  tampered  {^^J^^^'l.^'^'  "v 
with  some  of  the  Epirot  chiefs ;  the  cause  of  Olympias  was  not 
popular,  and  the  Epirots  did  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  a'  quarrel  with  the 
party  which  was  likely  to  be  the  rulmg  power  in  Macedon.  They  accordingly 
met  in  a  general  assembly,  and  deposed  and  banished  their  king.  ^  ^acides  him- 
self was  out  of  their  power,  as  he  was  still  in  the  field  on  the  frontiers  of  Mace- 
donia with  the  few  soldiers  who  remained  true  to  him,  and  his  dauehter  Deida- 
mia was  with  Olympias.  But  Pyrrhus,  then  an  infant,  had  been  left  at  home, 
and  the  rebel  chiefs^**  having  murdered  TOOBOiy  of  his  father's  friends,  sought  for 
him  also  to  destroy  him.  He  was  hurried  off  in  his  nurse's  arms  by  a  few  de- 
voted followers,  and  carried  safely  into  Illyria,  where  Glaucias,  one  of  the  Illyrian 
kings,  protected  him,  and  as  his  father  was  killed  in  battle  soon  afterwards,**^  Pyr- 
rhus renuuned  imder  Glaucius'  care,  and  was  brought  up  by  him  along  with  his 
own  children. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards,  when  the  power  of  Cassander  in  Greece 
seemed  to  be  tottering,  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  re-estab-  -•mowniii.fctiiw'* 
lished  the  democracy  at  Athens,  Glaucias***  entered  Epirus  with  tw.ioM«it.«Mir>. 
an  armed  force,  and  restored  Pyrrhus  to  the  throne.  But  again 
the  face  of  afBurs  changed ;  the  great  league  between  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Se- 
lencos,  and  Lysimachus  was  formed,  and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  loosen  his 
hold  on  Greece,  that  he  might  help  his  father  in  Asia ;  thus  Cassander's  party 
recovered  their  influence  in  Epirus,  and  Pyrrhus,  who  was  still  only  seventeen 
years  old,  was  driven  a  second  time  into  exile.  He  now  joined  Demetrius,  who, 
besides  their  common  enmity  to  Cassander,  had  married  Deidamia  his  sister ; 

od,  magnifloent  tail,  legs  of  a  moderate  length,  might  mislead;  as,  for  instanoe,  he  oonfoanda 

with  a  hody  nicely  rounded  and  compact."  Tharyntas  or  Tharypna,  the  neat  grandfather 

Travels  in  AibanuL  <fisc.,  Vol.  I.  p.  488.  of  .£acideB,  with  Arybaa  his  father,  and  makes 

*  See  Erasers  Hellas,  VoL  I.  p.  868,  and  the  .fiacides  and  Alexander  brothers  instead  of 
authorities  there  qnoted.  cousins,  nnless  by  the  term  *'  frater"  he  meana 

*  Paa^anias,  I.  11.  frater  patruelis"  and  not  "  frater  geimanoa.^' 
"  Plutorch,  Pyrrhus,  66.  ••  Wodorus,  XIX.  86. 

"  Foi  the  fiunily  of  Pyrrhus,  see  Plutarch,  "•  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  2. 

Pyn-h.  I.    Pausanias,  I.  11.    Diodorus,  XVI.  »«  Diodorua,  XIX.  74. 

18,  and  XIX.  61 .  See  also  Justin,  XVII.  8 ;  but  »■  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  8. 
in  his  acoount  there  are  some  things  which 
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and  with  him  he  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus. 
After  that  great  defeat  he  still  remained  faithful  to  Demetrius,  and  went  as  a 
hostage  for  him*^  into  Egypt,  when  Demetrius  had  concluded  a  separate  peace 
with  Ptolemj[  Soter.  Here  fortune  first  began  to  smile  upon  him ;  he  obtained 
the  good  opinion  and  regard  of  Ptolemy's  queen,  Berenice,  and  received  in  mar- 
riage Antigone,  her  daughter  by  a  former  husband.  By  Berenice's  assistance  he 
was  supplied  with  men  and  money,  and  returned  once  more  to  Epirus.  His 
kinsman,  Neoptolemus,  the  son  apparently  of  Alexander,  who  had  died  in  Italy, 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  when  he  himself  had  been  driven  from  it ;  but 
Neoptolemus  was  become  unpopular,  and  Pyrrhus  found  many  partisans.  Dread- 
ing, however,  lest  Neoptolemus  should  apply  to  some  foreign  prince  for  aid,  be 
entered  into  a  compromise  with  him,^*^  and  the  two  rivals  agreed  to  share  the 
regal  power  between  them.  The  end  of  such  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  suspicions  arose,  and  Pyrrhus  accusing  Neoptolemus  of  forming  de- 
signs against  his  life,  did  himself  what  he  charged  his  rival  with  meditating,  and 
having  treacherously  murdered  him,  after  having  mvited  him  to  his  table  as  a 
guest,  he  remained  the  sole  sovereign  of  Epirus. 

His  old  enemy  Cassander  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  121st  Olvmpiad,  five 
„  .  ^  .  ,  years  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Not  one  of  Alexander's  succes- 
qiMmit  betwMo  um  sors  had  gamed  his  power  by  more  or  worse  crimes  than  Gassan- 
"^^  "'  der ;  and  as  his  house  had  been  founded  in  blood,  by  the  murder 
of  Alexander's  family,  so  now  in  its  own  blood  was  it  to  perish.  His  sons  An- 
tipater  and  Alexander'^  quarrelled  for  his  inheritance.  Antipater  murdered  bis 
own  mother,  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  the  g^reat  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  half- 
sister  of  Alexander ;  and  now  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  royal  family  of  the  race 
of  Hercules.  Alexander  his  brother  applied  to  Pjrrrhus  for  aid,  and  purchased 
it  by  ceding  to  him  all  that  the  Macedonian  kings  had  possessed  on  the  western 
side  of  Qreece ;  Tymphaea  and  Parausea,'^  just  under  the  central  ridge  which 
turns  the  streams  to  the  two  opposite  seas,  and  Ambracia,  Acamania,  and  Amphi- 
lochia,  on  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  These  were 
added  permanently  to  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus,  and  he  fixed  his  capital  at  Ambrada. 

The  price  was  thus  paid,  and  Alexander  drove  out  his  brother,  by  Pyrrhus' 

Krtinetini  of  ^ hclp,  auQ  bccamc  king  of  Macedonia.     Antipater  fled  to  Lysima- 

d«r>i&tniiy.  ^]j^g  f^y  protectiou,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  him.'*" 

Alexander  was  in  his  turn  murdered  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  after  all  his 
reverses,  thus  established  his  family  on  the  throne  of  Macedon ;  and  the  bloody 
house  of  Cassander  utterly  perished. 

Six  or  seven  years  afterwards  the  restless  ambition  of  Demetrius  leagued  his 
pyniiiia  wins  iiMMio.  0^  eucmics,  Sclcucus,  Ptolcmy,  and  Lyumachus,  once  more 
!!lfgiIt»i?Ep£i.  J^  against  him,  and  they  encouraged  Pyrrhus  to  invade  Macedonia. 
K?*«^22t°ta*Ji!i  Pyrrhus  dethroned  Demetrius,'^  and  obtained  possession  of  a  part 
for  about  lixytan.      ^f  jjjg  domiuious,  thc  othcr  part  being  claimed  by  Lysimachus. 

*•  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  4.                ••  Ibid.  6.  tribw  by  Thaoydides,  II.  80,  and  it  appears 

**  Porphyry  and  Dexippua ;   apud  Eusob.  that  Alexander  waa  but  restoring  to  Fvrrhus 

Chronic.  Ed.  Scaliger.  p.  68,  68.    Plutarch,  countries  which  geographically  belonged  more 

P^-rrh.  6.  to  Epirus  than  to  Maceaon,  and  some  of  which 

"^  Plutaioh,  Pyrrh.  6.     The  present  text  had  in  earlier  times  been  connected  with  it 

reads  iii»  rt  Nv^i^/ay  Kai  r^v  wapayjav  r^s  MaKtio-  politically. 

Wa(.  Palmer  had  corrected  SuMi^afay  or  Tvfifafay  In  Stephanus  Byzant.  in  Xooyls,  there  is  a 

instead  of  Nv/tfa/av,  and  Nieouhr  with  no  less  quotation  from  Proxenus  (an  historian  who 

certainty  has  restored  JlapavaUv  for  rapaXtav,  wrote  about  Pyrrhus ;  see  Dionys.  Halle.  XIX. 

Eom.  Geschichte,  Vol.  III.  p.  686.    He  ob-  11,  Fragm.  Mai.  and  Fjrnes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 

serves  that  mpoX/ay  could  only  mean  the  coast  len.  Vol.  III.  663)  enumerating  the  people  of 

between  Dium  and  the  Strymon,  which  it  is  ab-  Chaonia.  It  runs,  Tv/i^iof ,  TapaiXtoi,  'A/ii»/iav<$, 

surd  to  suppose  ceded  to  Pyrrhus.    Tymphsea  where  K.  0.  Muller  corrects  Tvii^ioi,  nafHivAi«t. 

and  Parauffia,  Niebuhr  adds,  are  mentioned  to-  *^  Uber  die  Makedoner.  N.  88."    His  correcdos 

gether  by  Arrian,  Exped.  Alexand.  I.  7,  as  and  Niebuhr's  mutually  confirm  one  another, 

countries  which  Alexander  passed  by  on  his  ""  Porphyry  and  Dexippus,  apud  Euseb.  ppi 

march  from  Illyria  into  Thessaly.     The  Pa-  68-68.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  7.    Demetrius,  86. 

rausans  are  reckoned  along  with  the  Epirot  ^  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  IL    Pyrrh.  1^. 
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But  at  the  end  of  seven  months^"*  Lysimacbus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  Macedonia,  and  drove  Pjrrhns  across  the  mountains  into  his  native  kingdom 
of  Epirus.  There  he  reigned  in  peace  for  about  six  years,  his  dominions  mclu- 
ding  not  £pirus  only,  but  those  other  countries  which  had  been  the  price  of  his 
first  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  Cassander's  sons,  Tymphsea  and  Parauaea  on 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
He  united  himself  in  an  alliance  with  his  neighbors  the  ^tolians,  which  was  re- 
newed in  the  reign  of  his  son.  And  thus  he  had  leisure  to  ornament  his  new 
capital,  Ambracia,  which  he  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  a  new  quarter"*'  called 
after  his  own  name,  and  decorated  it  with  an  unusual  number  of  statues  and 
pictures. 

But  although  Pyrrhus  himself  was  reigning  peaceably  in  Epirus,  yet  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  his  expulsion  from  Macedonia  and  his  Ital-  jj,,,,,,,^,^  ^^  ^^ 
ian  expedition  was  marked  by  great  revolutions  elsewhere.  Ptol-  grM  la  oumx  eooa. 
emy,  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt,  died  after 
a  reign  or  dominion  of  forty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  ended  his  days  about  the  same  time  after  a  two  years'  captivity  in 
Syria.  Lysimacbus  was  killed  soon  afterwards,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
in  a  battle  with  Seleucus,  and  Seleucus  himself,  the  last  survivor  of  Alexander's 
immediate  successors,  was  murdered  seven  months  after  his  victory  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  The  murderer,  who  was  half  brother  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the 
second  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne 
of  Macedonia,  and  became  immediately  involved  in  war  with  Antiochus,  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  with  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  ;"*  the  first  of  whom  wished 
to  revenge  his  father's  death,  while  the  other  was  trying  to  recover  Macedonia, 
which,  as  having  been  held  by  his  father  during  six  or  seven  years,  he  regarded 
as  bis  lawful  iimeritance.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  actually  the  sovereign  of 
Thessaly,  and  exercised  a  great  power  over  all  the  states  of  Greece ;  and  was  in 
alliance  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  JStolians.  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  assert  their  independence,  by  attacking  his  allies,  the  ^to- 
lians ;  but  they  were  easily  beaten,  and  Antigonus  seems  to  have  reigned  with- 
out further  molestation  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  whilst  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  still 
held  his  ill-gotten  power  in  Macedonia. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  ambassadors"'  from  Tarentum  entreated  Pyr- 
rhus to  cross  over  into  Italy,  to  protect  both  themselves  and  the  p  ^^  ,,  ,^j.  ^ 
other  Greek  cities  of  Italy  from  a  barbarian  enemy  far  more  for-  th?'  TartDUM*  mtm 
midable  than  the  Lucanians,  the  old  enemies  of  his  kinsman  Alex-  ^' 
ander.  limes  were  now  so  changed  that  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  were 
leagued  in  one  common  cause  with  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  at  enmity ;  the  Etruscans  had  taken  part  also  in  the  confederacy ;  yet  the 
united  efforts  of  so  many  states  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  new  power  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  was  fast  arriving  at  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  To  conquer  these  fierce  barbarians,  and  to  save  so  many  Greek 
cities  from  slavery  was  a  work  that  well  became  the  kinsman  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander, the  descendant  of  Achilles  and  uEacus. 

The  prayer  of  the  Tarentines  suited  well  with  the  temper  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Pyrrhus.  He  promised  them  his  aid,  and  began  forthwith  to  prepare  fcnr 
his  passage  to  Italy,  and  for  his  war  with  the  Romans. 

""  FoTphyrr  and  BexippuB,  apad  Eoseb.  pp.  "^  Jostin,  XXIV.  1.  Memnon,  apud  PhOi 
»■«.  rr    ,   r  rr     ^inn,^_p,  226.  Ed.  Bekker. 

*»  Bee  Polybias,  XXII.  10, 18.  "■  Pluteroh,  Pyrrh.  IS. 


CHAPTEE  IIIVI. 

EOXE  AITD  TH£  SOMAN  PEOPLE  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAB  WTTH  TBI 

TASENTINES  AND  WITH  FTBKEnjS. 


"  Privmtos  illis  censiu  erat  breTia 
Commune  magnmn ;  nulla  deoempediB 
Metata  privatis  opacam 
Pordous  exdpiebat  Arcton^ 
Nee  fortultum  eperoere  oeapitem 
V^8  sinebant,  oppida  publioo 
Dumtu  jubentea  et  deornm 
Templa  novo  deoorare  sazo.'^ 

HoBAT.  Cannin.  II.  15. 


Thb  preceding  chapter  has  been  compiled  from  materials  which  in  their  actual 
A*idi  of  um  fatend  state  are  often  fragmentary,  and  even  when  they  are  perfect,  are 
Mate «f Ron*.  ^^^  orfginaL     But  yet  they  were  derived  from  original  sources; 

for  although  the  contemporary  histories  of  Alexander's  successors  have  long 
since  perished,  yet  they  did  once  exist,  and  were  acces»ble  to  the  writers  whom 
we  read  and  copy  now.  We  cross  the  Adriatic  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italy, 
and  not  only  are  our  existing  materials  the  merest  wreck  of  a  lost  history,  not  onlj 
would  they  tell  their  story  to  us  at  second  hand,  if  they  had  been  preserved  en- 
tire ;  but  even  these  very  accounts  could  have  been  taken  from  no  contemporary 
historians,  for  none  such  ever  existed.  In  this  absolute  dearth  of  direct  informa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  that  the  following  sketch  should  be  other  than  meagre,  and 
it  must  also  rest  partly  on  conjecture.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  is,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  allow  of  nothing  better ;  and  I  can  but  encourage  myself,  while 
painfully  feeling  my  way  amid  such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
length  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  a  detailed  con- 
temporary history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  people  was  divided  into  three- 
ThtdiTWoMofUMBo-  and-thirty  tribes  ;^  and  the  total  number  of  citizens,  which  includedj 
kiMpMpia.  besides  those  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  the  serarians,  and  the  people 

of  those  foreign  states,  which  had  been  obliged  to  receive  the  dvitas  sine  suf- 
fragio,  amounted  to  2T2,000.*  What  proportion  of  these  were  enrolled  in  the 
tribes,  or,  in  other  words,  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  we  cannot  tell* 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  the  serarians ;  nor  again, 
can  we  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  country  tribes ;  nor  can  we  at  all  compute  the  proportion  of 
slaves  at  this  time  to  freemen.  The  class  of  agrarians,  however,  must  have  been 
greatly  diminished,  since  freedmen  and  persons  enga^d  in  retail  trade  or  manu- 
factures had  been  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  it  could  have  only  contained  those 

>  That  is  to  say,  twenty  tribes  are  known  to  tribes  were  created,  whidh  included  the  Priver- 

have  existed  in  tne  earliest  period  of  the  eom-  natians,  and  the  settlers  in  the  Falemian  jAam. 

men  wealth,  and  another  was  added  soon  after-  And,  lastly,  after  the  .£quian  war,  two  mors 

wards.    The  number  of  twenty-one  oontanned  were  added  in  455,  the  Anlensian  and  the  Te- 

till  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  when  four  more  rentine,  in  whioh  were  enrolled  the  .£quians. 

were  added  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber^  in  All  these  are  clearly  local  tribes,  and  their 

868;  namely,  the  Stdlatine,  the  Tromentme,  situation  is  well  known.    The  same  may  bs 

the  Sabatine,  and  tiie  Amiensian.    Two  more  said  of  the  .'our  city  tribes,  the  CkJline,  the  £s- 

were  added  in  897  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  quiline,  the  Palatine,  and  the  tribe  of  Subura. 

Volscian  lowlands  near  the  Pomptine  marshes.  But  to  the  remaining  seventeen,  which  aro 

the  Pomptine  and  the  Publilian.  Two  more  were  mostly  named  after  some  nolle  Roman  fimiily, 

added  alter  the  Latin  war  in  422,  the  Mssdan  as  the  iBmilian,  the  Cornelian,  the  Fabian,  <fec, 

and  the  Scaptian.  for  the  Lanuvians  and  some  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  their  propel 

other  people  of  Latium.    In  the  second  Sam-  locality, 

nite  war,  in  486-7,  the  Ufentine  and  Falerian  *  Livyt  Spit.  XL 
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who  had  forfeited  their  franchise,  either  in  consequence  of  their  having  incurred 
legal  infamj,  or  by  the  authority  of  tho  censors. 

The  members  of  the  country  tribes,  of  those  at  least  which  had  been  created 
within  the  last  century,  lived  on  their  lands,  and  probably  only  ^       ^  „^  ^  .. 

^r^  m  ^  9  4  ^  m     SIADB0T  Cl    lift   0[    Ull9 

went  up  to  Rome  to  vote  at  the  elections,  or  when  any  law  of  e||^»  ot  tji«  eoaatry 
great  national  importance  was  proposed,  and  there  was  a  power- 
ful party  opposed  to  its  enactment.  They  were  also  obliged  to  appear  on  the 
Capitol  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  consuls  for  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  the 
legions.'  Law  business  might  also  call  them  up  to  Rome  occasionally,  and  the 
Roman  games,  or  any  other  great  festival,  would  no  doubt  draw  them  thither  in 
CTeat  numbers.  With  these  exceptions,  and  when  they  were  not  serving  in  the 
legions,  they  lived  on  their  small  properties  in  the  country ;  their  business  was 
agriculture,  their  recreations  were  coimtry  sports,  and  their  social  pleasures  were 
found  in  the  meetings  of  their  neighbors  at  seasons  of  festival ;  at  these  times 
there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and  often  some  pantomimic  acting,  or  some  rude 
attempts  at  dramatic  dialogue,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  universal  amuse- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  intellectual 
cm?iog3 ;  of  the  beauty  of  paintmg,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  of  the  charms  of 
eloquence  and  of  the  highest  poeti^,  of  the  deep  interest  which  can  be  excited 
by  mquiry  into  the  causes  of  aU  the  wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of 
the  h^hest  and  most  indispensable  enjoyments  of  an  Athenian's  nature,  the  ag- 
ricultiual  Romans  of  the  fifth  century  nad  no  notion  whatsoever. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  an  equal  simplicity  should  have  existed  at  Rome. 
Their  close  and  constant  intercourse  with  other  men  sharpens  and  j^^^^^^^^ 
awakens  the  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities;  and  country  studyofSSisir^' Ap. 
Sports  beug  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  demed  to  them,  they  uMiiiii^aiidtheosui. 
learn  earlier  to  value  such  pleasures  as  can  be  supplied  by  the  art 
or  genius  of  man.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  on  a  large  scale, 
much  more  when  these  affairs  are  publicly  discussed  either  in  a  council  or 
in  a  popular  assembly,  cannot  but  create  an  appreciation  of  intellectual  power 
and  of  eloquence;  and  the  multiplied  transactions  of  civil  life,  leading  per- 
petually to  disputes,  and  these  disputes  requiring  a  legal  decision,  a  knowledge 
of  law  became  a  valuable  accomplishment,  ana  the  study  of  law,  which  is 
as  wholesome  to  the  human  mind  as  the  practice  of  it  is  often  injurious,  was 
naturally  a  favorite  pursuit  with  those  who  had  leisure,  and  who  wished  either 
to  gain  influence  or  to  render  services.  Thus  the  family  of  the  Claudii  seem 
always  to  have  aspired  after  civil  rather  than  military  distinction.  Appius 
Gkudius^  the  censor,  was  a  respectable  soldier,  but  he  is  much  better  known  by 
his  great  public  works  and  by  his  speech  against  making  peace  with  Pyrrhus, 
than  by  his  achievements  in  war ;  nay,  it  is  said,  that  his  plebeian  collea^e  in 
the  consulship,  L.  Yolumnius,  taunted  him  with  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  elo- 
quence, as  if  he  could  only  talk*  and  not  fight.  The  Claudii,  however,  were  dis- 
tinguished '      ^       ""■      '   '         '    -•■      *  1  1'^ 

ments 


appears,  to  their  acquamtance 
P.  Lsevinus  in  the  year  when  Pyrrhus  came  into  Italy,  and  was  named  dictator 
more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  He 
left  no  writings  behind  him,  but  was  accustomed  to  the  very  latest  period  of  his 
life  to  ^e  answers  on  pomts  of  law  to  all  that  chose  to  consult  him;  and  his 
reputation  was  so  high  that  he  was  the  first  plebeian*  who  was  ever  appointed  to 
the  digmty  of  pontifex  maximus.  The  Ogulnii  also  appear  to  have  bc^n  a  family 
distinguished  lor  knowledge  and  accomplishments.  Two  brothers  of  this  name 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  authors  of  the  law  which  threw  open  the  offices  of 

iPplyUnsyVI.  19.  •  PomponinB,  de  Origine  Jiuis,  {  95,  88.    O- 

Ujjf  X,  19.  oero,  Bratiui,  14.    Cato  Muor,  9. 

*  livy,  Epit.  ZVHL 
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augur  and  pontifex  to  the  commons,  and  afterwards  in  their  sedileship  they  orna- 
mented the  city  with  several  works  of  art ;  and  one  of  them,  besides  his  embassy 
to  Epidaurus,  already  noticed,  was  sent  as  one  of  three  ambassadors^  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 

There  was  as  yet  no  regular  drama,  for  Livius  Andronicus  did  not  be^n  to  ei- 
Toi«i«bMM«rauut-  liihit  his  plays  till  after  the  first  Punic  war;*  but  there  were  pan- 
•**^  tomimic  dances  performed  by  Etruscan  actors  ;•  there  were  the 

saturae"  or  medleys,  sung  and  acted  by  native  performers ;  and  there  were  the 
comic  or  satirical  dialogues  on  some  ludicrous  story  (fabellse  atellanae),  in  which 
the  actors  were  of  a  higher  rank,  as  this  entertainment  was  rather  considered  an 
old  national  custom,  than  a  spectacle  exhibited  for  the  public  amusement.  There 
were  no  famous  poets,  nor  any  Homer,  to  embody  in  an  imperishable  form  the 
poetical  traditions  of  his  country  ;  but  there  were  the  natural  elements  of  poetry, 
and  the  natural  love  of  it ;  and  it  was  long  the  custom  at  all  entertainments"  that 
each  guest  in  his  turn  should  sing  some  heroic  song,  recording  the  worthy  deeds 
of  some  noble  Roman.  So  also  there  was  no  history,  but  there  was  the  innate 
desire  of  living  in  the  memory  of  after-ages ;  and  in  all  the  great  families,  pane- 
gyrical orations  were  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  each  of  their  members,  contain- 
ing a  most  exaggerated  account  of  his  life  and  actions.'*  These  orations  existed 
in  the  total  absence  of  all  other  statements,  and  from  these  chiefly  the  annalists 
of  the  succeeding  century  compiled  their  narratives ;  and  thus  every  war  is  made 
to  exhibit  a  series  of  victories,  and  all  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  Ro- 
man story  are  represented  as  men  without  reproach,  or  of  heroic  excellence. 

But  whilst  literature  was  unknown,  and  poetry,  and  even  the  drama  itself, 

puwia  aniiMiQmti.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  earllcst  infaucy,  the  Romans  enjoyed  with  the  keen- 
ThegrMtguDMcTtb*  est  dcHght  the  sports  of  the  circus,  which  resembled  the  great 
'^'"*  national  games  of  Greece.     Every  year  in  the  month  of  Septem- 

ber" four  days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  what  were  called  indiflPerently, 
the  Great  or  the  Roman  Games.  Like  all  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient  world, 
they  were  properly  a  religious  solemnity,  a  great  festival  in  honor  of  the  three 
national  divinities  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival,  the  whole  people  went  in  procession"  from  the  Capi- 
tol through  the  Forum  to  the  circus ;  there  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  and 
afterwards  the  exhibition  of  the  various  games  began,  which  was  so  entirely  a 

'  Bionvsins,  XX.  4.     Frogm.  Vatic,  Valer.  Roman  Antii^nities.    The  view  of  the  circua 

Maxim.  1 V .  8.  §  9.  and  the  Palatme,  ^iven  in  PanviniuB'  work,  u 

"  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici|  Vol.  III.  p.  25,  b.  o.  curious,  aa  showing  how  greatlv  Rome  haa 

240.  changed  in  the  last  250  years.    A  shorter  ac- 

"  Livy,  Vn.  2.  count  may  be  found  in  Rosini  and  Dempster's 

'^  I  am  not  venturing  to  determine  the  ety-  work  on  Koman  antiquities ;  and  the  topog- 

molo^y  of  this  word,  out  giving  merely  a  do-  raphy  of  the  circus  is  given  in  Bunaen  and 

scription  of  the  thing.    "Olim  carmen  quod  ex  Pfatner's  description  of  Rome.  Vol.  III.  p.  91. 

voriis  poematibuA  constabat,  satvra  vocabatur.  Gibbon  has  given  one  of  his  lively  and  oom- 

quale  scripserunt  Pacuvius  et  Lnnius."    Dio-  prehenaive  sketches  of  the  games  oi  the  circus, 

medc»,  III.  9.    Livy  speaks  of  the  saturse  or  in  his  aocount  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which 

satyrrc,  as  an  intermediate  state  in  the  dramatic  notices  every  important  point  in  the  subject. 

art  between  the  acting  of  regular  stories  with  a  A  representation  of  the  circns  is  given  on  sev- 

plq^,  and  the  mere  rude  sparring  with  coarse  era!  coins  which  may  be  seen  in  Panvinius* 

;ests,  "  versum  inoompositum  temere  ac  rudem  work,  and  which  enables  us  to  form  a  sufficient 

alternis  jaciebant,"  which  used  to  go  on  between  notion  of  its  appearance.  The  bands  or  factions 

two  performers.    The  sature  appear,  then,  to  of  the  drivers  are  noticed  in  numerous  inscrip- 

have  been  comic  songs  in  regular  verse,  in  tions. 

which  a  great  variety  of  subjects  were  sucoes-  ••  Tertullian,  De  Spectaculis,  VII.    His  enn- 

sively  noticed,  without  any  more  connection  meration  of  the  several  parts  of  the  great  pro- 

than  as  being  each  of  them  iK>int8  on  which  the  cession  is  full  and  lively.    ^'  Det.  aimulacronim 

hearers  could  be  readily  excited  to  laughter.  serie,  de  imaginum  agmine,  de  curribas,  de 

"  Cicero,  Brutus,  19.              ^^    ,  thensis,  de  armamaxis,  de  sedibus,  de  coronis, 

"  Cicero,  Brutus,  16.    Livy,  VIII.  40.  de  ezuviis,  quanta  prasterea  sacra,  quanta  sac- 

^  The  fullest  work  on  the  games  of  the  cir-  rificia  pneceaant,  intercedant,  suocedant,  quot 

CU9  is,  I  suppose^  that  of  Onuphrius  Panvinius  collegia,  quot  sacerdotia.  ^uot  offida  moveantur, 

(Onofrio  Panvini,  a  Veronese,  who  flourished  sciunt  homines  illius  urois  in  quA  dsBmoniorum 

In  tlie  latter  part  of  the  16th  century),  published  conventus  consedit^*' 

in  the  ninth  volume  of  Greevius^  Collection  of 
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national  ceremonj,  that  the  magistrate  of  highest  rank  who  happened  to  be  in 
Rome  gave  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  the  horses  in  the  chariot  race.  The 
circus  itself  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  the  colors  by  which  the 
drivers  of  the  chariots  \rere  distingaished,  were  supposed  to  have  a  mystical 
a]la»on  to  the  different  seasons."  Originally  there  were  only  two  colors,  white 
and  red,  the  one  a  symbol  of  the  snows  of  winter,  the  other  of  the  fiery  heat 
of  summer;  but  two  others  were  afterwards  added,  the  spring-like  green,  and 
the  autumnal  gray  or  blue.  The  charioteers,  who  wore  the  same  colors,  were 
called  the  red  or  white,  or  green  or  blue  band  (factio),  and  these  bands  became 
in  later  times  the  subject  of  the  strongest  party  feeling ;  for  men  attached  them* 
selves  either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  and  would  have  as  little  been  induced  to 
change  their  color  in  the  circus  as  their  political  party  in  the  commonwealth. 
It  does  not  appear  that  these  colors  were  connected  with  any  real  differences, 
social  or  political ;  there  were  no  ideas  of  which  they  were  severally  the  sym- 
bols ;  and  thus,  while  the  commonwealth  lasted,  the  bands  of  the  circus  seem  to 
have  excited  no  deeper  or  more  lasting  interest  than  the  wishes  of  their  respect- 
ive partisans  for  their  success  in  the  chariot  race.  But  afterwards,  rhen  the 
emperor  was  known  to  favor  any  one  color  moie  than  another,  that  color  would 
naturally  become  the  badge  of  his  friends,  and  the  opposite  color  the  rallying 
point  of  his  enemies ;  and  when  a  real  political  feeling  was  connected  with  these 
symbols,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  bands  of  the  circus  became  truly  factions, 
and  that  their  quarrels  in  the  lower  empire  should  have  sometimes  deluged  Con- 
stantinople with  blood. 

The  Romans  in  the  fifth  century  enjoyed  the  games  as  keenly  as  their  descend- 
ants under  the  emperors ;  but  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  im- 
perial  circus  was  as  yet  altogether  unknown.  Wooden  boxes'^  «■•  MmpL  bout^d 
supported  on  poles,  like  the  simplest  form  of  a  stand  on  an  Eng-  *""*"**" 
lish  race-course,  were  the  best  accommodation  as  yet  provided  for  the  specta- 
tors ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  fifth  century  that  the  carceres*^  were  first  erected, 
a  line  of  buildings  of  the  common  volcanic  tufo  of  Rome  itself,  extending  along 
one  end  of  the  circus,  each  with  a  door  opening  upon  the  course,  from  which  the 
horses  were  brought  out  to  take  their  places,  before  they  started  on  the  race. 
But  although  the  works  of  this  period  were  simple,  yet  they  now  began  to  be 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  on  a  scale  of  very  imposing  grandeur, 
livy  has  recorded  the  building  of  seven  new  temples**  within  ten  years,  between 
452  and  462  ;  for  the  period  immediately  following  we  have  no  detailed  history, 
but  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  about  two  years  later,  is  noticed 
in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  eleventh  book ;  and  many  others  may  have  been  founded, 
of  which  we  have  no  memorial.  It  is  mentioned  also  that  C.  Fabius**  orna- 
mented one  of  these  temples,  that  of  Deliverance  from  Danger,  with  frescoes  of 
his  own  execution,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Pictor. 
The  date  of  the  Greek  artists,  Damophilus  and  Gorgasus,*^  who  painted  the 
frescoes  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  close  by  the  circus,  we  have  no  means  of  deter* 
mining,  but  several  notices  show  that  a  taste  for  the  arts  was  beginning  at  this 
time  to  be  felt  at  Rome.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  set  up  by  Sp. 
Car\'ilius  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  461,  has  been  already  noticed,  as  well  as  the 
famous  group  of  the  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus,  which  was  placed 
in  the  comitium  three  years  before.     And  at  the  same  time  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in 

^  Tettnllian,  ibid.  VIIL  IX.  in  the  great  battle  of  Sentinam  (X.  29):  a  third 

"  Livy,  I.  85.  near  the  circus,  dedicated  to  Venns  (A.  81);  a 

"  Livy,  VIIL  20.    Suetonius  in  Claud.  21.  fourth  dedicated  to  Victory  (X.  88) ;  a  fifth  to 

There  are  representations  of  the  carceres  in  one  Jupiter  the  Stayer  of  Flight  (X.  87) ;  a  sixth  to 

or  two  of  the  engravings  of  Panvinius'  work,  Fortis  Fortana  (X.  46) ;  and  a  seventh  to  SqIob, 

eopied  from  antiques.  or  Deliverance  from  Danger,  which  was  th« 

Namely,  a  temple  of  Bellona,  vowed  by  temple  painted  by  Fabius  f  ictor  (Livy.  X.  1). 
^Pius  Claudius  in  468  (Livy,  X.  19):  another        »  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXV.  {  19. 
of  Jupiter  the  Victorious,  vowed  by  Q.  Fabius       »  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXV.  i  45. 
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a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses/*  the  work  of  an  Etruscan  artist,  and  wrought  in 
clay,  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol. 

The  temple  of  Bellona,  built  by  Appius  Claudius"  in  fulfilment  of  a  tow  made 
FMuiiy  imogw  worn  ou  the  field  of  battle,  was  decorated  with  a  row  of  shields  or 
uk»iDMk>  at  Aiurah.  escutchcous,  ou  which  were  repi^ented  his  several  ancestors  with 
scrolls  recording  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  and  the  triumphs  which  they 
had  won.  Whoever  of  these  had  been  the  father  of  a  family  was  represented 
with  all  his  children  by  his  side,  as  in  some  of  our  old  monuments.  In  these 
and  in  all  similar  works,  an  exact  likeness"  was  considered  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  any  excellence  of  art ;  for  the  object  desired  was  to  transmit  to 
posterity  a  lively  image  of  those  who  had  in  their  generation  done  honor  to 
their  name  and  family.  For  this  purpose  waxen  busts,  the  scorn  of  the  mere 
artist,  were  kept  in  cases  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  court  in  the  houses  of  all 
great  families ;  these  were  painted  to  the  life,  and  being  hollow,  were  worn  Uke 
a  mask^  at  funerals  by  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  family,  who  also  put 
on  the  dress  of  the  office  of  rank  of  him  whose  semblance  they  bore ;  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dead  were  attended  to  his  grave  by  all  the  members  of  his  race 
of  past  generations,  no  less  than  by  those  who  still  survived.  None  were  so 
represented  who  had  not  in  their  lifetime  filled  some  honorable  public  station, 
and  thus  the  number  of  images  worn  at  any  funeral  was  the  exact  measure  of 
the  family's  nobility. 

No  other  aqueduct  had  yet  been  added  to  that  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
TiMAppiuroadpA^  dius  iu  his  famous  censorship;  nor  had  any  later  road  rivalled 
MfrruBoTiiia.  ^Q  magnificence  of  the  Appian.  This  was  paved  with  lava  in  the 
year  461,  from  the  temple  of  Mars,*'  a  htUe  on  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  to 
Bovillse,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills. 

The  city  itself  was  still  confined  within  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  The 
Kxtmt  aii4  MpMt  of  Capitol  and  the  Quirinal  hills  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
^  ^'y*  looked  down  immediately  on  the  open  space  of  the  Campus  Mar- 

tins, now  covered  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  of  modem  Rome.  Art  or 
caprice  had  not  yet  effaced  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  by  cutting  down 
hills  and  filling  up  valleys,  nor  had  the  mere  lapse  of  time  as  yet  nused  the  soil 
by  continued  accumulations  to  a  height  far  above  its  original  level  The  hills, 
with  their  bare,  rocky  sides,  and  covered  in  many  parts  with  sacred  groves, 
the  remains  of  their  primeval  woods,  rose  distinctly  and  boldly  from  the  valleys 
between  them ;  on  their  summits  were  the  principal  temples  and  the  houses  of 
the  noblest  families ;  beneath  were  the  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses,**  roofed 
only  with  wood,  of  the  more  populous  quarters  of  the  city,  and  in  the  midst, 
reaching  from  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  Palatine,  lay  the  comitium  and  the  Ro- 
man Forum. 

A  spot  so  famous  well  deserves  to  be  described,  that  we  may  conceive  its  prin- 
DMeiipciM  of  tiM  Fa.  cip^^  fcaturcs,  and  image  to  ourselves  the  scene  as  well  as  the  actors 
'^-  in  so  many  of  the  great  events  of  the  Roman  history.    From  the 

foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill*^  to  that  of  the  Palatine,  there  ran  an  open  space  of 

^  Pliny,  Hist.  Nstnr.  XXXV.  %  158.  the  anoeston  of  the  first  Ap^os,  and  what 

*  riiny  (Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  $  2,  8)  ascribea  offices  could  they  have  filled  at  Kome,  when  he 

these  shields  to  the  first  Appius  daadios,  who  himself  was  Uie  first  of  his  ftmily  who  became 

was  oonaol  with  P.  Servihus  in  269.    Bat  an-  a  Roman  f 

less  the  words  "  qai  oonsol  cam  Servilio  tait  •  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  XXXV.  %  4. 6. 

anno  urbis  CCLIX."  are  an  anlacky  eloss  of  ••  Plhiy,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  §  6.    Pdybins, 

some  ignorant  reader,  as  is  most  probatHe,  they  VI.  68. 

aeem  to  show  an  extraordinary  carelessnees  in  *  Li^i  X*  47> 

Pliny  himself:  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  *  Pliny,  XVI.  %  86,  quoting  from  Comelius 

testimony,  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  Nepos. 

temple  or  Bellona  to  Appios  the  Blind  in  468.  ^  The  whole  of  the  following  deaaiptdon  of 

Pliny^s  own  statement  says,  that  Appius  caused  the  Forum  is  taken  from  Hansen's  aitide  in  the 

the  figures  of  his  ancestors,  and  scrolls  record-  third  volume  of  the^  "Beschreibunff  der  Stadt 

ing  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  to  be  af-  Bom.*'    The  substance  of  this  artidfe  has  beeo 

fixed  to  thia  temple :  but  who  could  have  been  given  by  its  author  in  another  fonn,  In  a  letter 
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unequal  breadih,  narrowing  as  it  approached  the  Palatine,  and  enclosed  on  both 
sides  between  two  branches  of  the  Sacred  Way.  Its  narrower  end  was  occupied 
by  the  coinitiam,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  populus  or  great  council  of  the 
burghers  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  whilst  its  wider  extremity  was  the 
Foram»  in.  the  stricter  sense,  the  market-place  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  the 
natural  place  of  meeting  for  the  commons,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Bo- 
man  nati<Ki,  The  comitium  was  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  Forum,  like 
the  dais  or  upper  part  of  our  old  castle  and  college  halls,  and  at  its  extremity 
nearest  the  Forum  stood  the  rostra,  such  as  I  have  already  described  it,  facing 
at  this  period  towards  the  comitium,  so  that  the  speakers  addressed,  not  indeed 
the  patrician  multitude  as  of  old,  but  the  senators,  who  had,  in  a  manner,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  place,  and  who  Were  accustomed  to  stand  in  thb  part  of  the  as- 
sembly, iftupediately  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  which  looked  upon  the  comi- 
tiam  from  the  n<Hth^m  side  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The  magnificent  basilicee,  which 
at  a  later-  period,  formed  the  two  sides  cf  the  Forum,  were  not  yet  in  existence, 
but  in  th^r  place  there  were  two  rows  of  solid  square  pillarB  of  peperino,  forming 
a  front  to  the  shops  of  various  kmds,  which  lay  behind  them.  These  shops  were 
like  60  many  cells,  open  to  the  street,  and  closed  behind,  and  had  no  communica- 
tioa  with  the  houses  which  were  built  over  them.  Those  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum  had  been  rebuilt  or  improved  during  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  were  called  in  consequence  the  new  iwops,  a  name  which,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  they  retained  for  centuries.  On  the  south  side,  the  line  of  shops  was 
interrupted  by  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been  built,  according 
to  the  common  tradition,  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid 
afforded  him  by  the  twin  heroes  in  the  battle  of  the  lake  Begillus.  On  the  same  side 
also,  but  further  to  the  eastward,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  senate-house,  was 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  close  to  the  temple  was  that  ancient  monument  of  the 
times  of  the  kings  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  court  of  Numa. 

In  the  open  space  of  the  Forum  might  be  seen  an  altar  which  marked  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  Curtian  pool,  the  subject  of  such  various  tra-  8totaM,*o.,iiitiMFo. 
ditions.  Hard  by  grew  the  three  sacred  trees"  of  the  oldest  '™' 
known  civilization,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  which  were  so  carefully  pre- 
served or  renewed  that  they  existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny.  Further 
towards  the  Capitol,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Fonmi,  were  the  equestrian 
statues  of  C.  Maanius  and  L.  Camillus,  the  conquerors  of  the  Latins. 

Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  comitium  destitute  of  objects  entitled  to  equal  ven- 
eration. There  was  the  black  stone  which  marked,  according  to  „^  _  ^  ^v  ... 
006  tradition,  the  grave  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of  Romulus,  jmu  of  iaumt  in  um 
according  to  another  that  of  Bomulus  himself.  There  was  the  ""^ 
statue  of  Attius  Navius,  the  famous  aurar ;  and  there  too  was  the  sacred  fig- 
tree,  under  whose  shade  the  wolf  had  given  suck  to  the  two  twins,  Romulus  and 
Remus.  A  group  of  figures  representing  the  wolf  and  twins  had  been  recently 
set  up  in  this  very  place  by  the  sediles,  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  and  the  fig-tree 

the  Chevalier  Canina,  written  in  French  (Kome,  history,  that  his  topography  ia  necessarily  ren- 

1857).  He  has  also  prefixed  to  some  impressionB  dered  of  lesa  val ae.   ^unsen  has  had  every  ad- 

of  bis  German  artide,  which  have  been  printed  vantage  of  local  knowledge  no  less  than  Nibby, 

separately,  all  the  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  bat  with  his  local  knowledge  he  combines  othet 

which  throw  any  Bght  on  the  topography  of  the  qualities  which  Nibby  is  far  from  possessing 

Forum.  eq[aally. 

Since  this  dhapter  was  written,  I  have  seen  Mowever.  the  general  oorrectness  of  the  de- 

Nibby'slatest  work  on  the  topography  of  Rome,  scription  or  the  Porum  in  the  fifth  century  of 

which  was  published  in  1889.    His  rfan  of  the  Borne,  as  given  in  the  text,  is  independent  of 

Fomm  difiers  topographically  firom  Bunsen's ;  the  question  whether  the  position  of  the  Forum 

he  places  it  f^ner  to  the  west,  and  arranges  is  to  be  fixed  a  certain  number  of  yards  more 

the  boildinga  differently.    But  nistorically  his  to  the  eastward  or  to  the  westward.    And  most 

views  are  so  imperfect,  and  he  follows  so  oon-  of  those  buildings,  the  site  of  which  has  been 

tentedly  the  old  popular  accounts,  without  the  so  much  dis|)uted,  were  not  in  existence  at  the 

&lif  htest  knowledge,  so  far  as  appears,  of  the  period  to  whid^  this  sketch  relates. 

iicrht  which  Niebimr  has  thrown  on  the  Soman  "  Pliny,  Hist.  Katur.  XV.  S  78. 
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itself  bad  been  removed  by  tbe  power  of  Attius  Navius,  so  said  the  story,"*  from 
its  original  place  under  the  Palatine,  that  it  might  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Roman  people.  Nor  were  statues  wanting  to  the  comitium  any 
more  than  to  the  Forum.  Here  were  the  three  sibyls,  one  of  the  oldest  works 
of  Roman  art ;  here  also  were  the  small  figures  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  who 
had  been  slain  at  Fidense  by  the  Veientian  king  Tolumnius ;  and  here  too,  at  the 
edge  of  the  comitium  where  it  joined  the  Forum,  were  the  statues  which  the 
Romans,  at  the  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  had  erected  in  honor  of  the 
wisest  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  the  statues  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  was  very  different 
M^.  from  its  aspect  in  the  times  of  the  Caesars,  and  scarcely  less  dif- 
^  ferent  was  the  population  by  which  it  was  frequented  at  either 
period.  Rome  was  not  yet  the  general  resort  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  the  Tiber  was  as  yet  not  only  unpolluted  by  the  Syrian  Orontea,  but  its 
waters  had  received  no  accession  from  the  purer  streams  of  Greece ;  and  the 
crowd  which  thronged  the  Forum,  however  numerous  and  busy,  oonusted  mainly 
of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  shops  of  the  silver- 
smiths had  lately  superseded  those  of  a  less  showy  character  on  tbe  north  ade  of 
the  Forum ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  the  butchers'  and  cooks'  shops  still  remained, 
as  in  the  days  of  Virginius,  and  it  marks  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the 
wealthier  citizens  used  to  hire  cooks''  from  these  places  to  bake  their  bread  for 
them,  having  as  yet  no  slaves  who  understood  even  the  simplest  parts  of  the  art 
of  cookery. 

The  names  of  the  principal  families,  as  well  as  of  the  most  distinffuished  men 
oma  <w«.nu,  of  tub  of  this  pcriod,  have  naturally  been  mentioned  already  m  the  course 
v****^  of  the  narrative.    It  is  enough  to  remark  that  Appius  Claudius 

was  still  alive,  though  now  old  and  blind,  that  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  also  liv- 
ing, but  his  public  career  had  been  for  some  time  ended ;  and  that  Q.  Falnns, 
the  hero  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  died  not  long  after  its  conclusion.  Q. 
Publilius  Philo  was  also  dead,  and  with  him  expired  the  nobility  of  his  family. 
But  there  were  ready  to  meet  Pyrrhus,  the  two  victorious  generals  of  the  great 
campaign  of  461,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carnlius  Mazimus;  M'.  Curins 
Dentatus  was  still  in  the  vi^or  of  life,  and  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  had  both  left 
sons  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their  name.  The  great  Cornelian  house  contributed 
eminent  citizens  for  their  country's  service  from  three  of  its  numerous  branches ; 
among  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war  we  find  a  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a 
Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  a  Cornelius  DolabeUa.  Two  other  names  will  demand 
our  notice  for  the  first  time,  those  of  C.  Fabricius  and  L.  Csecilins  Metellus,  the 
first  pre-eminent  in  the  purest  personal  glory,  but  a  glory  destined  to  pass  away 
from  his  fiemaiily  after  one  generation,  **  no  son  of  his  succeec&Dg ;"  while  L.  CseciUns, 
if  he  did  not  attain  himself  to  the  highest  distinction,  was  yet ''  the  father  of  a  line 
of  more  than  kings,"  of  those  illustrious  Metelli  who,  from  the  first  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  were  amongst  the  noblest  and  the  best  citizens  of 
Rome. 

Against  a  whole  nation  of  able  and  active  men  the  greatest  individual  genias 
of  a  single  enemy  must  ever  strive  in  vain.  The  victory  of  Pyrrhus  at  Heracles 
was  endangered  by  a  rumor  that  he  was  slain,  for  in  his  person  lay  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  and  of  his  cause.  But  had  the  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  Cor- 
nelii  fallen  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  would 
not  have  been  for  a  single  moment  in  jeopardy.  This  contrast  alone  was  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  decision  of  the  great  war  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

•  The  passage  in  Pliny  vhich  mentions  this  "  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  XVni.  §  108.    So  in 

ttorj,  XV.  i  77,  is  clearly  oornipt,  and  various  the  Anlularia  of  Plautas,  the  oooks  are  hired  in 

oorrections  of  it  have  been  attempted.    Hansen  the  Fonim  to  go  to  Eudio's  hoose,  and  dress 

Ins  given  one  in  a  note  to  his  article  on  the  Ids  daughter's  wedding  dinner. 
Forom,  Beschreib.  der  Stadt.  Bom.  III.  p.  62. 
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FOKEIQN  HISTOEY  FROM  464  TO  479— WAK8  WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS,  QAUI^ 
AND  TARENTINES— FOURTH  BAMNITE  WAE-PYRRHU8  KINO  OF  EPIRU8  IN 
ITALY-BATTLES  OF  HERACLEA,  ASOULUM,  AND  BENEVENTUM. 


Non  Simoifl  tibi  neo  Xanthiu  neo  Boricfl  castra 
Defaerint;  alias  Latio  jam  partus  Achilles. 

ViBazL,  JSn.  VI.  87. 


'Ihb  third  Samnite  war  ended  in  the  year  464,  and  Pyrrhiis  invaded  Italy  ex- 
actly ten  years  later,  in  the  year  474.  The  events  of  the  interven-  .  ^  .  . 
ing  period,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in-  aad  «»iitf«a  acdoa 
vdved  in  the  deepest  obscurity ;  but  as  I  have  attempted  tc  pre- 
sent an  outline  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome,  so  I  must  now  endeavor  to  irace 
the  perplexed  story  of  her  foreign  relations,  from  the  first « seeds  of  war,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  Tarentines  either  sowed  or  earnestly  fostered,  to  the  organi- 
zation of  that  great  coalitbn,  in  which  the  Gauls  at  first,  and  Pyrrhus  afterwards, 
were  principal  actors. 

On  the  side  of  Etruria  there  had  been  for  a  long  time  past  neither  certain  peace 
nor  vigorous  war.  Jealousies  between  city  and  city,  and  party  gd^  ,^  ditpMitioM 
revolution  in  the  sevtsral  cities  themselves,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  •'*>»•  »rMeM» 
forever  compromising  the  tranquillity  and  paralyzmg  the  exertions  of  the  Etrus- 
can nation.  In  461  the  cities  of  southern  Etruria  had  taken  up  arms,  and  had 
persuaded  the  Faliscans  to  join  them ;  and  in  462  we  hear  of  victories  obtained 
over  the  Faliscans  by  the  consul,  D.  Junius  Brutus.'  No  further  particulars  are 
known  of  the  progress  of  the  contest,  but  it  appears  from  the  epitome  of  Livy's 
eleventh  book,  that  at  some  time  or  other  within  the  next  eiffht  years,  the  peo- 
ple of  Yulsinii  took  a  principal  part  in  it,  and  in  471  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  Etruscan  nation  were  engaged  in  it  once  agsun. 

Farther  to  the  north  "  the  Senonian  Gauls  remuned  quiet,"  says  Polybius,' 
"for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum."     If  we  ^^^^^^^ 
take  this  statement  to  the  letter,  we  must  fix  the  renewal  of  the 
Gaulish  war  in  469 ;  yet  we  cannot  trace  any  act  of  hostility  till  the  year  471. 
The  Gauls  appear  first  to  have  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  the  Etruscan  service,  and 
afterwards  to  have  joined  the  new  coalition  in  their  own  name. 

To  the  south  of  Ilome,  Lucania,  during  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  remained 

faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the  year  460  we  expressly  read  of  or  uie  t^ i^  ^d 

Lttcanian  cohorts  serving  with  the  Roman  legions.*    Of  Tarentum  t*^""^ 
nothing  is  recorded  after  its  short  war  with  the  Lucanians  and  Romans  in  451, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ended,  as  I  have  already  observed,^  by  an  equal 
treaty. 

Italy  was  in  this  state  when  the  Lucsmians  attacked  the  Greek  city  of  Thurii. 
We  know  not  the  cause  or  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  but  those  imfor-  tim  Laeaoba 
tunate  Greek  cities  of  Italy  were  at  this  time  the  prey  of  every  SSTipS^uJ 
8p<n]er;  Agathocles  had  made  repeated  expeditions  to  that  coast  "■^'■'•'^ 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  and  had  taken  Croton  and  Hipponium,'  while  the 
Italian  nations  of  the  interior  had  from  time  immemorial  regarded  them  as  ene- 
mies.   Thurii  itself  had  been  taken  by  Cleonymus  m  452*  when  he  was  playing 

>  Zonans,  VIII.  1.  «  See  dhap.  XXXin. 

'  Polybins,  II.  19.  *  Biodoms,  XXL  4,  8,  Fragm.  HoaaoheL 

•  liyy,  X.  88.  •  livy,  X.  2. 
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the  buccaneer  along  all  the  coasts  of  Italy ;  and  a  Roman  arm  j  had  then  come 
to  its  aid,  but  too  late  to  prevent  its  capture.  This  was  perhaps  remembered 
now,  when  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Romans  were  im- 
plored once  again  to  bring  help  to  the  people  of  Thurii.  The  request  was  not  at 
first  granted ;  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  obscure  story  of  these  times,  the 
first  attacks  must  have  been  made  about  the  period  of  the  domestic  troubles  at 
Rome,  when  the  commons  occupied  the  Janiculum,  and  obliged  the  senate  to  con- 
sent to  the  Hortensian  laws.  During  two  successive  summers,  the  Lucanians 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Thurii/  and  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  no  power  of  re- 
sistance in  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  no  foreign  sword  was  drawn  to  defend 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  Hortensian  laws  were  passed,  and  with  them,  or  shortly  before, 

^  an  agrarian  law  had  been  passed  also.    The  power  of  the  assembly 

tritet^toforwtf witk  of  the  tribes  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  sovereign,  and  the 

popular  party  for  some  years  from  wis  time,  feeling  itself  to  have 
the  disposal  of  all  that  the  state  might  conquer,  appears  to  have  been  as  fond 
of  war  as  ever  was  the  Athenian  democracy  under  Pericles^  while  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  for  once  only  in  the  history  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
peaceful  poUcy  of  Cimon  and  Nicias.  C.  j£lius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
and  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  what  Pliny'  calls  a  law  against  Stenius 
Statilius,*  the  captain-general  of  the  Lucanians ;  in  other  words,  he  moved  that 
war  should  be  declared  against  Stenius  Statilius  and  all  his  followers  and  abet- 
tors ;  and  the  tribes  gave  their  votes  for  it  accordingly.  The  people  of  Thuzn 
voted  to  JSlius,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude,  a  statue  and  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
probably  a  Roman  army  was  sent  to  their  aid,  and  relieved  them  from  the  pres- 
ent danger ;  but  the  Lucanians  were  not  subdued,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
would  not  be  left  to  contend  against  Rome  single-handed. 

*  The  data  for  the  arrangement  of  all  these  it  in  the  very  year  468,  when  C.  JE&qb  iras  con- 
events  in  order  of  time  are  as  follows:  1.  The  anl.  On  the  whole,  I  wonid  arrange  these 
interposition  of  the  Bomans  in  behalf  of  the  events  in  the  following  order : 
Thunans.  is  mentioned  in  the  epitome  of  the  A.  TJ.  C.  464.  End  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 
eleventh  book  of  livy,  and  the  twelfth  book  be-  A.  U.  C.  466,  467.  Lucanians  attack  the  Thu- 
gan  apparently  with  the  consalship  of  Dolabella  nans, 
and  Domitios  in  the  year  471.    8.  M\  Gorias  A.  IT.  C.  467.     The  HortenMan  laws.      C. 

obtained  an  ovation  or  smaller  triumph  for  his   jfiUns,  tribune,  carries  his  motion  in  the  assem- 
_j-*__: ^_av-  t • —     /  A_-.^-_  J- «rTf_._    v,_  .i.^,.!--  ..__.t--_  j> with  the Lucaxuans. 

consul,  chosen  per- 
pbpular  oonduct  in  liis 

he  was  perhaps  praetor,  or  else  in  471,  wKen  we  tribuneship. 

know  tnat  he  was  appointed  prstor  after  the  A.  U.  C.  471.    H*.  Curius  pnetor.    His  oya- 

defeat  and  death  of  L.  Ceeoilius.    8.  But  when  tion  over  the  Lucanians. 

C.  ^ius  carried  his  resolution  for  a  war  with  A.  U.  C.  472.    C.  Fabrieius  consul.    He  de> 
the  Lucanians.  the  Lucanian  general  Statilius  'feats  the  Lucanians,  and  raises  the  siege  of 

had  twice  assailed  the  Thurians  (**  bis  infestave-  Thurii. 

rat,  Plmjr,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV,  f  82),  which,  If  it  be  thought  that  this  scheme  leaves  too 
I  think,  implies  that  he  had  ravaged  tiieir  lands  great  an  intervu  between  the  dedarodon  of  war 
for  two  successive  years ;  but  the  peace  with  agiunst  the  Lucanians,  and  any  recorded  events 
the  Samnites  was  only  concluded  m  the  year  of  the  war  (although,  in  the  total  absence  of  all 
when  Curius  was  consul  j  and  throughout  the  details  of  this  penod,  this  objection  is  not-  of 
war  the  Lucanians  were  m  alliance  with  Bome,  much  wdght),  then  we  must  suppose  that  C. 
nor  were  they  likely  then  to  meddle  with  the  uElius,  the  tribune,  and  C.  iBlius,  the  consul, 
Thurians.  4.  C.  iEuus  passed  his  resolution  as  were  different  persons ;  and  we  might  then 
tribune ;  but  before  the  Hortensian  laws  were  place  the  resolution  against  the  Lucanians  a 
carried,  such  a  resolution  was  not  likely  to  have  year  or  two  later.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
been  brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  nor  would  that  the  consul  and  the  tribune  were  one  and 
it  have  been  carriedhad  tne  senate  been  opposed  thesameman.  and  theni  think  the  above  seheme 
to  it ;  and  had  they  not  been  opposed  to  it,  it  offers  &wer  difficulties  than  any  other, 
would  have  been  moved  probably  by  one  of  the  •  Histor.  Natur.  XXIV.  §  82. 
consuls  with  their  authority.  6.  There  is  a  C.  *  It  was  probably  a  rogatio  to  the  following 
.£llua  recorded  in  the  consular  Fasti,  as  having  effect :  "  Vellent  juberentne  cum  BtenioStatflio 
been  consul  in  468 ;  we  do  not  know  whether  Lucanorum  pretore,  quique  ejus  sectam  secnti 
this  is  the  sanie  person  with  the  tribune ;  but  essent,  bellum  inin.*^  If  there  was  a  Boman 
if  he  were,  his  tribuneship,  as  preceding  his  party  still  predominant  in  any  ^art  of  Lacania, 
consulship,  must  have  taken  ^aoe  before  the  it  would  explain  why  the  rogatio  should  have 
v»r  468.  6.  The  date  of  the  Hortensian  laws  rather  speafled  Statilius  personally  than  de- 
ls inknown,  but  several  modem  writers  place  dared  war  against  the  whole  Lucanian  people. 
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These  events  appear  to  have  taken  place  ahout  six  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  Samnite  war,  in  the  year  470,  when  C.  ServiKus  Tucca  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
and  L.  Cseeilius  Metellus  were  consub.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  y^j'gjy,^"*'' 
the  Tarentines^^  at  this  period  were  most  active  in  forming  a  new  **'*'*^ 
coalition  against  Rome.  They  endeavored  to  excite  the  Samnites  to  renew  the 
war,  and  the  Samnites,  with  the  Lucaaians,  Apulians,  and  Bruttians,  were  to 
form  a  confederacy  in  the  south  of  Italy,  of  which  Tarentum  was  to  be  the  head. 
The  Romans  sent  C.  Fabricius  to  the  several  Samnite  and  Apulian  cities,  to  per- 
suade them,  if  possible,  to  remain  true  to  their  alliance  with  Rome.  But  the 
states  to  whom  he  was  sent  lud  hands  on  him  and  arrested  him,  and  then  dis- 
patched an  embassy  with  all  speed  into  Etruria,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  aid  of 
the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls.  Fabricius,  we  may  suppose,  was  made  a 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  those  Samnite  hostages  who  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Romans  after  the  late  peace,  and  his  release  was  probably  the  stipulated  price  of 
theirs. 

In  the  following  year,  471,  the  Roman  consuls  were  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
and  On.  Domitius  Calvinus.    The  storm  broke  out  against  Rome  ^      ,  .^ 

in  every  direction.  In  the  south  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Brut-  igjicj-ijidGMijbj 
tians,  and  probably  the  Apulians,  were  now  in  a  state  of  declared  nai^  t^J  t* 
hostility ;  while  in  the  north  the  mass  of  the  Etruscans  were  in 
arms,  and  had  engaged,"  it  seems,  large  bodies  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  in  their 
service,  although  the  Senonians,  as  a  nation,  still  professed  to  be  at  peace  with 
Rome.  In  Arretium,  however,  the  Roman  party  was  still  predominant ;  the 
Arretines  would  not  join  their  countrymen  against  Rome ;  and  a.  u.  c.  4ti.  ▲.  c. 
accordingly  Arrethmi"  was  besieged  by  an, Etruscan  army,  of  which  •■•■ 
a  large  part  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Gaulish  mercenaries. 

The  new  consuls  came  into  office  at  this  period,  about  the  middle  of  April ;  so 
that  the  season  for  military  operations  had  be^un  before  they  j^c^aamiM»nmh 
could  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  Thus  L.  Csecihus  Metellus,  the  ffjy^ii^ffj* 
consul  of  the  preceding;  year,  had  been  left  apparently  with  his  »«»••-»• 
consular  army  in  Etruna  during  the  winter ;  and  when  the  Etruscans  began  the 
megQ  of  Arretium,  he  marched  at  once  to  its  relief.  According  to  the  usual 
practice  of  this  period,  he  was  elected  prsetor  for  the  year  foUowmg  his  consul- 
ship, and  he  seems  to  have  just  entered  upon  his  new  office  when  he  led  his 
army  against  Uie  enemy.  We  know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  but 
the  result  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans."  L.  Metellus  himself,  seven  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  18,000  men  were  killed  on  the  field ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  were  made  prisoners. 

TJio  consternation  caused  by  such  a  disaster  at  such  a  moment  must  have  been 
excessive.  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  was  appointed  praetor  in  the  room  Tk«aMka»i«mth« 
of  MeteUns,  and  sent  off  with  all  haste  with  a  fresh  army  to  main-  """^  '"*■■"*""• 
tain  his  ground  if  possible.  At  the  same  time  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls 
to  eompuun  that  their  people  were  serving  in  the  armies^  of  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
while  tnere  was  peace  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  and  to  demand  that  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  late  battle  mi^ht  be  released.  But  the  Gauls  were  at  once 
elated  and  rendered  savage  by  theur  late  victory.  The  Romans  assuredly  had 
not  sold  their  lives  cheaply ;  many  brave  Gauls  nad  fallen,  and  amongst  the  rest 
one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  Britomaris.    His  son,  the  young  Britomaris,  called  for 


VI.  resenting  the  murder  of  the  Eoman  ambossa- 

*  PolybioB,  n.  19.  don  as  preceding  the  defbat  of  Metellus.    Ap* 

"  OrosiuB,  in.  22,  and  Augustine,  de  Givi-  plan,  copying  from  Dionyslus,  agrees  with  P^ 

t«te  Dei,  HI.  17.    Orosius  defeated  his  history  lybius.                            *       » -^ 

to  Augustine,  and  the  exact  similaritj  of  the  **  Appisn,  Samnitio.  SVagm.  VL  Gallic*  XL 

notiees  about  the  defeat  of  L.  Metellus  in  both 


QrMt  vifllari«i  oMafai 
•d  am  tbt 
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Tengeance  for  his  father's  hlood ;  and  the  Roman  ambassadors,  the  sacred  fecndea 
themselves,  were  murdered  by  the  barbarians,  and  their  bodies  hewed  in  pieces, 
and  the  mangled  fragments  cast  out  without  burial. 

The  consm,  P.  Dolabella,  had  already  left  Rome  with  the  usual  consolar  armj, 
and  was  on  his  march  into  northern  Etruria,*^  when  he  received 
the  tidings  of  this  outrag^e.  Immediately  he  resolved  on  vengeance, 
and  instead  of  advancmg  into  Etruria,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
marched  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines  into  Picenum,  and  from  thence  led 
his  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  The  flower  of  their  warriors  were  ab- 
sent in  Etnuia ;  those  who  were  left,  and  endeavored  to  resist  the  invaders,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter :  no  quarter  was  given  to  any  male  able  to  bear 
arms :  the  women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  the  villages  and  houaeft 
were  burnt,  and  the  whole  country  was  made  a  desert.  Meanwhile  the  Gkiuls 
in  Etruria,  maddened  at  these  horrors,  and  hoping  to  enjoy  a  bloody  revenge, 
urged  the  Etruscans  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  to  march  straight  upon  Rome. 
But  Cn.  Domitius,  with  the  other  consular  army,*'  was  covering  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory ;  perhaps  M'.  Curius  had  joined  him,  or  was  hanging  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  during  their  march  through  Etruria,  and  was  so  at  hand  to  co-operate 
in  the  battle.  At  any  rate,  the  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete ;  and  the 
Gauls  who  survived  the  battle  slew  themselves  in  despair.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  senate  to  occupy  their  country  without  delay,  and  to  plant  in  it  a  Roman 
colony. 

These  events  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  season  for  military  operations  was 
Aiida]ae<rT«rt]MBoUD  ^^t  jBt  uesiilj  at  au  eud.  Thc  Boian  Gauls,''  the  neighbors  of  the 
tSSi^itt^Srvi.  Senonians,  enraged  and  alarmed  at  the  total  extermination  of  their 
*^»«-  countrymen,  took  up  arms  with  the  whole  force  of  their  nation, 

poured  into  Etruria,  and  encouraged  the  party  adverse  to  Rome  to  tiy  the  for- 
tune of  war  once  again.  What  the  Sammtes  and  Lucanians  were  domg  at  this 
moment  we  know  not ;  but  probably  a  praetorian  or  proconsular  army  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Campanians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  was 
in  the  field  against  them ;  and  after  the  loss  of  0.  Pontius  we  hear  of  no  Sam- 
nite  leader  whose  ability  was  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  contest.  Thus  Dola- 
bella  and  Domitius  were  enabled  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  Etruscans 
and  Gauls.  Again,  however,  all  detuls  were  lost,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
scene  of  the  decisive  action*'  was  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Nar,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  lake  of  Vadimon,  which  lay  m 
the  plain  at  no  creat  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

The  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete ;"  the  flower  of  the  Etruscan  army 
perished,  whUe  the  Gauls  suffered  so  severely  that  a  very  few  of  their  number 
werC  all  that  escaped  from  the  field. 

The  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  were  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  .^milius  Papus. 

u  c  4n  A.  o  -^P"^  *^®  Etruscans  and  Gauls  renewed  their  efforts,  but  one 
w.  ni  Gmiu  nmki  cousular  army  was  now  thought  enough  to  oppose  to  them,  and 
^*^  ^  ^milius  alone  defeated  them  utterly,  and  obliged  the  Gauls  to 

conclude  a  separate  peace.''    The  Etruscans,  who  seemed  to  ''  like  nor  peace  nor 

"  Appian,  Samnitio.  VI.  Gallic.  XI.  rival  oftheoonsul'B  messenger.    The  flame  stoiy 

*  Appian,  Samnitic  VI.  Qallic.  XI.  is  told  of  one  of  the  battles  fought  between  Tar- 
^  PolybiuB,  II.  SO.  qnininB  PriscuB  and  the  Sabines ;  but  Uiero,  at 
"  Polybiusi  II.  20.    Dion  Caasius.  Ifai  Scrip-  any  rate,  the  scene  of  the  action  waa  within  a 

tor.    Vatican,  t.  II.  p.  586.  Florus,  II.  18.    The  very  few  miles  of  Borne.    Livy,  I.  87. 

lake  Vadimon  was  esteemed  sacred.    See  "PllnVf  "  PolybiuBi  II.  20.    It  must  haye  been  JEmil- 

Epist.  VIII.  20,  where  he  gives  a  description  ont.  iuswho  defeated  the  Oauls.  because  we  know 

*  Polybiua,  II.  20.  One  of  the  fragments  of  that  Fabricius  was  em^oyea  in  the  south :  but 
Dion  Gassiusi  published  by  Mai  in  his  8<nriptor.  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this 
Veter.  Vatican.  Collect.  Vol.  II.  p.  686,  states  year  contain  only  thus  much : 

that  Dolabella  attacked  the  Etruscans  as  they         *' .  .  .  eisque III.  Non.  Kart.^* 

were  crossing  the  l^ber,  and  that  the  bodies  of  IMonysius,  however,  says  expressly  that  JBmil- 

the  enemy  carried  down  by  the  stream  brought  ius,  the  colleague   of  Fabncius,  commanded 

the  news  of  tiiio  battle  to  Some  before  the  ar-  against  the  Etruscans  in  tins  year.    XVIIL  6. 
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Trar/*  would  not  yet  submit ;  or  perhaps  some  states  yielded  while  others  con- 
tinued the  contest ;  but  there  remained  only  the  expiring  embers  of  a  great  fire ; 
and  the  Roman  party  in  the  several  cities  was  gradually  gaining  the  ascendency* 
and  preparing  the  way  for  that  lasUng  treaty  which  was  concluded  two  years 
afterwards. 

In  the  south,  C.  Fabricius  was  no  less  successful.  He  defeated  the  Samnites, 
Xiucanians,  and  Bruttians  in  several  great  battles/*  and  penetrated  y^^^  .  Ttwdm 
through  the  enemy's  country  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  to  om  Mmth  ot«r  um 
where  Thurii  was  at  that  very  time  besieged  bv  StaUlius  at  the 
head  of  a  Lucanian  and  BrutUan  army.  Fabricius  defeated  the  enemy,  stormed 
their  camp,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Thurii ;"  fcr  which  service  the  Thurians  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  as  they  had  done  two  years  before  to  the  tribune,  C. 
^lius,  by  voting  that  a  statue  should  be  made  and  given  to  him,  to  be  set  up 
by  him  in  Home.  Thus  the  coalition  which  the  T^rentines  had  formed  seemed 
to  be  broken  to  pieces,  while  its  authors  had  not  yet  drawn  the  sword,  and  were 
still  nominally  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Fabricius  left  a  garrison  in  Thurii,  and  led  his  army  back  to  Rome  with  so 
rich  a  treasure  of  spoil,"  that  after  having  made  a  liberal  distribu-  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
tion  of  money  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  returned  to  all  the  citi-  ^(£7^!;;^t£'^'*^ 
zens  the  amount  of  the  war-taxes  which  they  had  paid  in  that  "^ 

year,  he  was  still  able  to  put  four  hundred  talents  into  the  treasury.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  anny  was  withdrawn  from  Lucania,  a  fleet  was  sent  to  protect 
the  Thurians,  and  to  watch  probably  the  movements  of  the  Tarentines,  whose 
dispositions  must,  ere  this,  have  become  sufficiently  notorious.  Accordmgly,  L. 
Valerius,*^  one  of  the  two  officers  annually  chosen  to  conduct  the  naval  affidrs  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war,  sailed  on  to  the  eastward  of 
Thurii,  and  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  before  the  walls  of  Tarentum,* 
and  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbor. 

It  was  the  afternoon"'  of  the  day,  and  as  it  was  the  season  of  the  Dionysia, 
when  the  great  dramatic  contests  took  place  and  the  prizes  were  7^*  TanmiiBM  attaA 
awarded  to  the  most  approved  poet,  the  whole  Tarentine  people  "^<^<»^<^ 
were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  seats  of  which  looked  dh'ectly  towards  the 
sea.  All  saw  a  Roman  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  in  undoubted  breach  of  the  treaty 
existing  between  the  two  states,  which  forbade  the  Romans  to  sail  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Lacinian  headland,  attempting  to  make  its  way  into  ih&r  harbor. 
Full  of  wine,  and  in  the  careless  spirits  of  a  season  of  festival,  they  readily  lis- 
tened to  a  worthless  demagogue,  named  Philocharis,  who  called  upon  them  to 

'^  DionTBioB,  XVIII.  5.  or  land-locked  basin,  running  far  into  the  land, 

**  Dionysiaa,  XVIII.  5.     Valerins  Maximoa,  and  communicating  with  the  open  sea  hj  a  sin- 

I.  8,  §  6.     Pliny,  Hist.  Natnr.  XXXIV.  $  82.  gle  narrow  passage.    It  is  now  mlled  the  Mare 

Mr.  F^nes  Clinton,  b^  mistake,  refers  the  ao-  Piooolo.    Tne  auoient  dty  formed  a  triangle, 

count  in  Valerias  MazimL3  to  Fabricins*  second  one  side  of  which  was  wasned  by  the  open  sea, 

consulship  in  476.    But  the  mention  of  the  re-  and  another  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor :  ^e 

lief  of  Thurii  shows  clearly  that  it  belongs  to  his  base  was  a  wall  drawn  acroes  from  the  sea  to 

first  oonsolship.  the  harbor,  and  the  point  of  the  triangle  came 

The  story  in  Valerius  Maximus  relates  a  won-  down  to  the  narrow  passage  which  was  the  har- 

derful  appearance  of  a  warrior  of  extraordinaiy  bor^s  mouth.    Here  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 

stature,  who  led  tlie  Bomans  to  the  assault  of  city  was  the  citadel,  the  site  of  which  .is  ocou- 

the  enemy^s  camp,  and  who  was  not  to  be  found  pied  by  the  modem  town.    An  enemy  entering 

the  next  oay  when  the  consul  was  going  to  re-  the  harbor  of  Tarentum  would  therefore  be  as 

ward  him  with  a  mural  crown.    This,  it  was  completely  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  in  the 

said,  was  no  other  than  Mars  himself^  who  g^reatharbor  of  Syracuse;  and  Cicero^s  descrip- 

fought  on  this  day  for  his  i>eople.    Compare  the  tion  will  apply  even  more  strongly  to  Tarentum 

story  in  Herodotus  ofthe  gigantic  warrior  whose  than  to  Syracuse;  "ouo  simiu  atque  adisset 

mere  appearance  struck  the  Athenian  Epizelus  non  modo  a  latere  sea  etiam  a  tei^o  magnam 

blind  at  Marathon,  VI.  117.  partem  urbls  rellnqueret." — Verres,  Act.  II. 

"  Pionysius,  X vlll.  16.  V.  88.    See  Eeppel  Craven,  Tour  through  the 

**  Appian  ciuls  him  "  Cornelius,"  Samnitic  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  p.  174,  and  Oa- 

Fragm.  Vll.   Dion  Cassius,  ¥ngm.  Bekker.  e  gliardo,  Descridone  di  Taranto. 

libro  IX.  calls  him  "  Valerius,"  and  so  does  "  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Ursin.  CXLV.    Zo* 

Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion,  VIII.  2.  naras,  VIU.  2. 

"  The  harbor  of  Tarentum  was  a  deep  gulf, 
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puiusli  instantly  tbe  treacherj  of  the  Romans,  and  to  save  their  ships  anci  their 
city.  "Wiser  citizens  might  remember,  that  by  the  Greek  national  law,  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  a  forei^  power  appearing  under  the  walls  of  an  independent 
city,  in  violation  of  an  existing  treaty,*'  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  But 
explanations  and  questionings  were  not  thought  of  now :  the  Tarentines  manned 
their  ships,  sailed  out  to  m^t  the  Romans,  put  them  instantly  to  flight,  sunk  four 
of  their  ships  without  resistance,  and  took  one,  with  aU  its  crew.  L.  Yalerius, 
the  duumvir,  was  killed,  and  of  the  prisoners,  the  officers  and  soldiers  serving  on 
boar4  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves. 

Thus  fully  committed,  the  Tarentines  determined  to  follow  up  th^ir  blow. 

Th>r.T^wwp .  They  taxed  the  Thurians"  with  preferring  barbarian  «d  to  that  of 

ihMiiThajiL  Tarentum,  a  neighboring  and  a  Greek  city,  and  with  brii^bg  a 

Roman  fleet  into  the  Ionian  sea.  They  attacked  the  town,  allowed  the  Roman 
garrison  to  retire  unhurt,  on  condition  of  their  opening  the  gates  without  resist- 
ance, and  having  thus  become  niasters  of  Thiuii,  they  drove  the  principal  oitisens 
into  exile,  and  gave  up  the  property  of  the  city  to  be  plundered. 

The  Romans  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
Aad  loMdt  tiu  MibM.  outrages.  L.  Postumius  was  the  principal  ambassador,*  and  the 
iSariSiZSSi^hi  instant  that  he  and  his  coUeemies  landed,  they  were  beset  by  a 
th«N  rnggntAmB,  disordcrly  crowd,  who  ridiculed  their  foreign  dress,  the  wlute  toga 
wrapped  round  the  body  like  a  plaid,  with  its  broad  scarlet  border.  At  last  they 
were  admitted  into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were  assembled,  but  it  was 
again  a  time  of  festival,  and  the  Tarentines  were  more  disposed  to  coarse  buf- 
foonery and  riot  than  to  serious  counsel.  When  Postumius  spoke  to  them  in 
Greek,  the  assembly  broke  out  into  laughter  at  his  pronunciation,  and  at  any  mis- 
takes in  his  language ;  but  the  Roman  delivered  his  commission  unmoved,  gravely 
and  simply,  as  though  he  had  not  so  much  as  observed  the  insults  offered  to  him. 
At  last  a  worthless  drunkard  of  known  profligacy  came  up  to  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador, and  purposely  threw  dirt  in  the  most  ofiensive  manner  upon  his  white 
toga.  Postumius  said,  *'  We  accept  the  omen ;  ye  shall  give  us  even  more  than 
we  ask  of  you,"  and  held  up  the  sullied  toga  before  the  multitude,  to  sholv  them 
the  outrage  which  he  had  received.  But  bursts  of  laughter  pealed  from  every 
part  of  the  theatre,  and  scurril  songs,  and  gestures,  and  clapping  of  hands,  were 
the  only  answer  returned  to  him.  "  Laugh  on,"  said  the  Roman, ''  laugh  on 
while  ye  may ;  ye  shall  weep  long  enough  hereafter,  and  the  stain  on  this  toga 
shall  be  washed  out  in  your  blood."  The  ambassadors  left  Tarentum,  and  Pos- 
tumius carefully  kept  his  toga  unwashed,  that  the  senate  might  witness  with  their 
own  eyes  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  name. 

He  returned  to  Rome  with  his  colleagues  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year  473, 
A.U.C.47S.  A.C.I81.  &fter  the  new  consuls,  L.  JBmilius  Barbulaand  Q.  Marcius  Phi- 
3!!7.^i!!rtLiw  lippns,  had  already  entered  upon  their  office.  £ven  now  the  Ro* 
^^'^  mans  were  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  war  with  l^entum,  whOst  they 

had  so  many  enemies  still  in  arms  against  them,  and  the  debates  in  the  senate 
lasted  for  several  day.     It  was  resolved"^  at  last  to  declare  war ;  but  still,  when 

^  The  Corcyrsans  agreed  to  receive  a  single  TJrsin.  CXLV.    Who  this  L.  Postumius  was  is 

Athenian  or  Laoedssmouiui  ship  into  their  har-  not  known.    He  may  have  been  one  of  the  Pos* 

bor,  bat  if  a  greater  number  appeared,  ther  tumii  Albini,  although  the  L.  Postnmina  Albi- 

were  to  be  treated  as  enemies.    Thucyd.  III.  nns,  who  was  consnT  in  520,  waa  the  son  and 

71.  And  when  the  Athenian  expedition  coasted  grandson  of  two  Auli  Postnmii.    Bnt  it  may 

alonff  lapygia  on  its  way  to  Syracuse,  Tarentum  have  been  the  consul  who  had  been  fined  for 

would  neither  allow  them  to  enter  the  dly,  nor  his  mad  oonduot  in  464^  for  with  all  his  fimlts 

even  to  bring  their  vessels  to  shore  under  the  he  was  an  able  and  resolute  man,  and  the  am* 

walls.    Thucyd.  VI.  44.    So  again  the  Cama-  bassadors  sent  to  so  great  a  cit|r  as  Tbrentum 

rinseans.  although  they  had  been  in  allianoe  were  likely  to  have  been  men  of  consular  dig- 


with  Athens  a  few  years  before,  refused  to  ad-    ni^. 
mit  more  than  a  sinffle  ship  of  tn( 


igle  ship  of  the  Athenian  ar-  '  Dionysius,  XVII.  10.    Seiske  has  mads 

mament  within  their  harbor.    VI.  52.  Dionysius  say  just  the  oontraiy  to  thia,  by  al- 

*  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragra.  VII.  tering  ofroi  into  at.    He  gives  no  reason  for  the 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  alteration,  but  merely  says,  "  al  de  meo  dedi. 
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tlie  coDBuls  took  the  field  as  usual  with  their  two  consular  armies,  Q.  Mar- 
eras  was  sent  against  the  Etruscans,  and  L.  JSmilius  was  ordered,  not  immc' 
dJatelv  to  attack  Tarentum,  but  to  invade  Samnium  and  subdue  the  revolted 
Sommtes. 

Bat  whether  the  exhausted  state  of  Samnium  assured  ^milius  that  no  great 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  there,  or  whether  a  praetorian  ^ 


army  was  sent  to  keep  the  Samnites  in  check,  and  to  leave  the  ^  ^^  ^  Taten 
consul  at'Kbertj^  for  a  march  into  southern  Italy,  it  appears  that  giMofpartSinTlSL 
instructions  were  sent  to  L.  iBmilius  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Sam-  *^ 
wm,^  to  advance  at  once  into  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  and  after  offering  once ' 
a^ain  the  same  terms  which  Postumius  had  proposed  before,  to  commence  hos- 
taities  immediately  if  satisfactioh  should  still  oe  refused.  The  terms  were  again 
rejected  by  the  Tarentines,  and  j£mi1ius  began  to  ravage  their  terrtory  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  knowing  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum,  as  else- 
where, were  inclined  to  look  up  to  Rome  for  protection,  he  showed  much  tender- 
ness to  some  noble  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands,"*  and  dismissed  them  un- 
hurt Nor  did  the  result  disappoint  him,  for  the  presence  of  the  Roman  army 
Btmck  terror  into  the  democratical  party,  while  the  mildness  shown  to  those  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  shameful  outrages  offered  to  the  Romans,  induced  mod- 
erate men  to  hope  that  peace  with  Rome  was  a  safer  prospect  for  their  cotmtry 
than  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  Agis,  one  of  the  aristocratical  party,  was  chosen 
captain-general,  and  it  was  likely  that  the  Tarentines  would  now  in  their  turn 
offer  that  satisfaction  which  hitherto  they  had  scornfully  refused. 

But  before  any  thing  could  be  concluded,  the  popular  party  regained  their  as- 
cendency. An  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  had  been  p^i,„  1.  y,^|^  ^4, 
sent  off  early  in  the  summer,"  inviting  him  over  to  Italy  in  the  ''^• 
name  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  be  their  leader  against  the  Romans.  All  the 
nations  of  southern  Italy,  he  was  assured,  were  ready  to  join  his  standard ;  and 
he  would  find  amongst  them  a  force  of  350,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry 
ahle  to  bear  arms  in  the  common  cause. 

Every  Greek  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  as  a  means  of  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  Greece  itself,  the  proudest  object  of  his  ambition.  ^  ©^  moo  to 
Viclorious  over  the  Romans,**  thence  easily  passing  over  into  occupy  thrS«de!  of 
Sicily,  and  from  thence  again  assailing  more  effectually  than  Aga-  2£^£*>^*«o^^« 
thodes  the  insecure  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  Pyr-  '^"^"^' 
rhus  hoped  to  return  home  with  an  irresistible  force  of  subject  allies,  to  expel 
Antigonus  from  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  and  the  ruffian  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  from 
Macedonia,  and  to  reign  over  Greece  and  the  world,  as  became  the  kinsman  of 
Alexander  and  the  descendant  of  Achilles.  He  promised  to  heir  the  Taren- 
tines ;  but  the  force  needed  for  such  an  expedition  could  not  be  raised  in  an 
instant;  and  when  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  army,  and  the  probable  ascendency 
of  their  political  adversaries,  made  the  call  of  the  popular  party  for  hb  aid  more 

pro  viilg.  ofriM."    The  old  readingr,  howerer,  at  the  extremity  of  Italy  till  measures  had  been 

IS  ^aite  correct  in  grammar,  and  perfectly  in-  taken  to  secore  it  affainst  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 

telligible,  and  seems  to  be  recommended  by  the  nites  on  its  rear.    When  this  was  provided  for, 

general  stmcture  of  the  passage.    It  may  be  the  consnl  might  safely  be  ordered  to  advance 

thought  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  Appian's  npon  Tarentnm. 

acooont)  who  says  that  the  oonsnl  ^mihas  was  *^  The  consuls  came  into  office  in  April,  and 
already  in  Samniam  when  he  received  orders  JSmilius  was  in  the  Tarentine  territory  before 
to  march  against  the  Tarentines  (Samnitic.  the  com  was  cot,  for  the  Foment  of  Pionys- 
Fragm.  VIL  8),  whereas  Dionysiiis  makes  him  ius,  XVII.  18,  clearly  relates  to  this  invasion : 
to  have  been  present  in  the  senate  when  the  ipe4paf  rt  hcfiaiw  fin  rb  nrtt^v  6tfos  Ix^^uat 
qnestion  of  war  or  peace  was  debated ;  and  had  wfi  6iMs,  .In  1818,  Mr.  Keppel  Cnven  found 
unmediatewar  been  then  resolved  npon,  would  the  harvest  going  on  briskly  a  little  to  the 
he  not,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  ordered  to  southwest  of  Tarentum  on  the  1st  of  June- 
attack  Tarentum  at  once,  instead  of  being  sent  Toar  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Naples^ 

into8amnium.  and  receiving  asubsequent  order    p.  197.  

to  march  agamst  Tarentum!    This,  however,  "  Zonaras,  Vm.  2. 

woold  not  necessarily  foUow ;  for  the  senate  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Plutarch,  F^h.  ia» 

nay  have  thought  it  unsafe  to  hazard  an  army  ^  Plutaroh,  Pyrrh.  14. 
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urgent,  he  sent  over  Cineas,"  his  favorite  minister,  to  assist  his  friends  by  his 
eloquence  and  address,  and  shortly  afterwards  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  followed 
with  a  detachment  of  3000  men,  and  was  pat  in  possession  oi  ^he  citadel.  A 
political  revolution  immediately  followed  ;**  Agis  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  succeeded  by  one  of  the  popular  leaders  who  had  been  sent  on  the  embassy 
to  Pyrrhus ;  all  prospect  of  peace  was  at  an  end,  and  the  demoa«ticaI  party 
held  in  their  hands  the  whole  government  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Tarentines  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  arrival  of  an  experienced 
Th«  Romu  urn  r^  general  and  a  body  of  veteran  soldiers  gave  a  strength  to  thdr 
Sliu^^^**^  land-forces,  which  m  numbers  were  in  themselves  considerable. 

Winter  was  approaching,  and  ^milius  .proposed  to  retreat  into 
Apulia,  to  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters  in  those  mild  and  sunny  plains. 
He  was  followed  by  the  enemy,**  and  as  hb  road  lay  near  the  sea,  the  Tarentine 
fleet  prepared  to  overwhelm  lum  with  its  artillery,  as  his  army  woimd  along  the 
narrow  road  between  the  mountain  sides  and  the  water.  Emilias,  it  is  sud,  pat 
some  of  his  Tarentine  prisoners  in  the  parts  of  his  line  of  march  moat  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  shot,  and  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  butcher  their  helpless 
countrymen,  they  allowed  the  Romans  to  pass  by  unmolested.  The  Roman 
^  army  wintered  in  Apulia,  and  both  parties  had  leisure  to  prepare  their  best 
efforts  for  the  stnu^gle  of  the  coming  spring. 

It  was  still  the  depth  of  winter**  when  Pyrrhus  himself  arrived  at  Tarentam. 
pyrriiiisaHrMaiT*.  His  floct  hsd  beou  disperscd  by  a  storm  on  the  passage,  and  he 
d^iirjaiS^tolE:  himself  had  been  obliged  to  disembark  on  the  Mess^ian  coast 
TarantisM.  ^|^|^  ^q]^  ^  Small  part  of  hb  army,  and  to  proceed  to  Tarentum 

by  land.  After  a  time,  however,  his  scattered  ships  reached  their  destination 
safely,  and  he  found  himself  powerful  enough  to  act  as  the  master  rath»  than 
the  ally  of  the  Tarentines.  He  shut  up  the  theatre,  the  public  walks,  and  the 
gymnasia,  obliged  the  citizens  to  be  under  arms  all  day,  either  on  the  waUs  or 
in  the  market-place,  and  stopped  the  feasts  of  their  several  clubs  or  brother- 
hoods, and  all  revelry,  and  all  riotous  entertainments  throughout  the  city. 
Many  of  the  citizens,  as  impatient  of  thb  discipline  as  the  lonians  of  old  when 
Dionysius  of  Phocsea  tried  in  vam  to  train  them  to  a  soldier's  duties,  left  the 
city  in  disgust ;  but  Pyrrhus,  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  placed  a  guard  at 
the  gates,  and  allowed  no  one  to  go  out  without  his  permission.  It  is  further 
said  that  his  soldiers  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  towards  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  he  himself  put  to  death  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  sent  others  over 
to  Epirus ;  and  this  last  statement  is  probable  enough,  for  the  idle  and  noisy 
demagogues  of  a  corrupt  democracy  would  soon  repent  of  their  invitation  to 
him,  when  they  experienced  the  rigor  of  his  discipline ;  and  if  they  indulged  in 
any  inflammatory  speeches  to  the  multitude,  Pyrrhus  would  consider  such  con- 
duct as  treasonable,  and  would  no  doubt  repress  it  with  the  most  effectual  se- 
verity. 

So  passed  the  winter  at  Tarentum.  But  the  Italian  allies,  overawed  perhaps 
Aiii«iBioriiMftnM«r  hy  the  Roman  Army  in  Apulia,  were  slow  in  raiiung  their  promised 
pyiThiu.  contingents,**  and  Pyrrhus  did  not  wish  to  commence  offensive 

E reparations  till  his  whole  force  was  assembled.  What  number  of  men  he  had 
rought  with  him  or  received  since  his  landing  from  Greece  itself,  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate :  8000  men  crossed  at  first  tmder  Milo ;  the  king  himself  embarked 
with  20,000  foot,  3000  horse,^  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  and  20  elephants, 
and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  is  said  to  have  lent  him  for  two  years  the  services  of 
5000  Macedonian  foot,  4000  horse,  and  50  elephants.'*^    The  Macedonian  foot 

»  "  Zonaraa,  Vni.  2.  »  Flatarch,  Pyrrh.  16. 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  8.    FrontinuB,  Strategem.  ^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16.    Zonaras  amea  w  to 

I.  4,  S  1 .  the  number  of  elephanta ;  of  the  noinben  of  Uia 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  3.    Plutarch,  Pyzrh.  15, 16.  in&ntrv  and  cavaliy  he  givea  no  aooovnt. 

Appian,  Samnltic.  Pragm.  VIU.  «  Justin,  XVU.  2. 
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may  hare  been  included  in  the  20,000  men  whom  he  himself  brought  into  Italy ; 
the  caTaljy  and  elephants  of  Course  cannot  have  been  so,  if  the  numbers  are  cor- 
rectly gi<ren ;  but  we  find  his  cavalry  afterwards  spoken  of  as  amounting  only  to 
3000,  and  we  can  hardly  think  that  he  had  at  any  time  so  many  as  70  elephants. 
Some  deductions  must  also  be  made,  in  all  probability,  for  losses  sustained  by 
shipwreck,  when  the  armament  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  its  passage.  Yet 
8^1  the  Greek  army  with  which  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  take  the  field  from  Taren- 
tum  in  the  spring  of  the  year  474,  must  have  been  more  numerous,  both  in  foot, 
horse,  and  elephants,  than  that  with  which  Hannibal,  about  sixty  years  later,  is- 
sued from  the  Alps  upon  the  plain  of  Cisalpine  Oaul. 

The  Romans,  on  their  part,  finding  that  not  Tarentum  only,  bm  bo  great  a  king 
and  good  a  soldier  as  Pyrrhus  was  added  to  their  numerous  enemies.  And  «r  die  RoBMa. 
made  extraordinary  exertions  to  meet  the  danger.  Even  the  pro-  A.u.c.4i4.A.at8o. 
letarians,^  or  the  poorest  class  of  citizens,  who  were  usually  exempt  from  the 
military  service,  were  now  called  out  and  embodied,  and  these  probably  formed 
a  great  part  of  the  reserve  army  kept  near  Rome  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  new  consuls  were  P.  Valerius  Lsevinus  and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  to  command  one  consular  army  against  the  Etruscans,  while  the 
former  was  to  oppose  Pyrrhus  in  the  south.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  army  of 
L.  ^milius,  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
joined  that  of  Lsevinus,  or  was  employed  to  watch  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the 
Apolians,  and  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  joining  the  enemy's  army.  We 
learn  accidentally,^  that  a  Campanian  legion  was  placed  in  garrison  at  Rhcgium, 
and  other  important  towns  were  no  doubt  secured  also  with  a  sufficient  uyrce ; 
but  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies  in  this  great  campugn  cannot  be 
known,  from  the  scantiness  of  our  romaming  information  respecting  it. 

It  is  briefly  stated  in  the  narrative  of  Zonaras^  that  the  Romans  chastised 
some  of  their  allies  who  were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  that  some  sm«  «f  th*  aiMw  w 
citizens  of  Praeneste  were  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome,  ^'^' 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  vaults  of  the  serarium  on  the  Capitol,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death.  If  even  the  Latin  city  of  Praeneste  could  waver  in  its 
fidelity,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  more  remote  and  more  recent  allies 
of  Rome,  from  the  Yestinians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Sabmes,  and  even  from  the 
Campanians,  whose  faith  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  little  more  than  thirty  years 
before,  had  been  found  so  unstable  ?  Yet  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  Ti. 
Coruncanius,  was  a  native  of  Tusculum,  and  those  Latin,  Yolscian,  and  ^quian 
towns  which  had  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  incorporated 
thereby  so  thoroughly  into  the  Roman  nation,  that  no  circumstances  could  rend 
them  asunder.  Still  the  senate  thought  it  best  on  every  ground  to  keep  the 
war,  if  possible,  at  a  distance  from  their  own  territory,  and  Lsevinus  therefore 
marehed  into  Lucania,  to  separate  Pyrrhus  from  his  allies,  and  to  force  him  to  a 
battle  whilst  he  had  only  his  own  troops  and  the  Tarentines  to  bring  into  the 
field. 

''Lsevinus,"  says  Zonaras,^  "  took  a  strong  fortress  in  Lucania,  and  having  left 
a  part  of  his  amy  to  overawe  the  Lucanians,  he  advanced  with  ^^^y'^t^  Sgg 
the  remainder  against  Pyrrhus.*'  Yet  Pyrrhus,  after  all,  fought,  pyrrku. 
wo  are  told,  with  an  inferior  army  ;^  nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  that  so  able  a 
general  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  unavoidable  disadvantage  of  seem- 
ing to  dread  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  had  the  number  of  his  troops  been  equal 
to  theirs.  But  a  Roman  consular  army  never  contained  more  than  20,000  foot 
soldiers,  and  2400  horse ;  and  the  army  which  Pyrrhus  brought  with  him  from 
Epirus  was  more  numerous  than  thb,  without  reckoning  the  Tarentines, 
and  aUowing  that  Milo  and  his  detachment  of  8000  men  still  garrisoned  the 

•  Oroaiiis,  IV.  1.  •  Vm.  8. 

•  OroeiiiB,  IV.  8.    Pdybina,  L  T.  •  Justin,  XVIIL 1. 
^  ZosanB,  VIIL  8. 
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citadel  ofTarentum.  It  is  clear,  then,  either  that  Lseyinus  had  taken  with  bim 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  consular  army  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  or 
that  a  prmtorian  army  had  marched  under  his  command  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  so  that  his  force  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  30,000  foot  and 
3600  horse. 

PyrrhuK  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  with  the  army 
p  kM  9tanTin  to  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^'s  disposal,  endeavored  to  gain  time  by  negotiation, 
g^timtui jmTShw  He  wrote  to  Laevinus,*'  offering  his  mediation  betweeif  the  Ro- 
mans and  his  Italian  allies,  and  saying  that  he  wbufd  wait  ten 
days  for  the  consul's  answer.  But  his  offer  was  scornfully  rejected ;  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  when  one  of  his  spies  was  detected  in  the  Roman  camp,  Lseyinus  is 
said  to  have  allowed  the  spy  to  observe  his  whole  army  on  their  usual  parade,* 
and  then  to  have  sent  him  back  unharmed,  with  a  taunting  message,  that  if 
Pyrrhus  wished  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Roman  army,  he  had  better  not  send 
others  to  spy  it  out  secretly,  but  he  should  come  himself  in  open  day,  and  see 
it  and  prove  it. 

Ihus  provoked,  or  more  probably  fearing  to  lose  th^  confidence  of  his  allies 
_^    .  ^  if  he  should  seem  to  have  crossed  the  sea  only  to  lie  inactive  in 

^  ISr.(1^  T^rentum,  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  and  with  the  OVirentines 

took  the  field  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  The  Romans 
lay  encamped  on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Siris  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  Pyrrhus  having  crossed  the  Achis  between  the  towns  of  Pandosia  and  Hera- 
clea,  encamped  in  the  plmn*  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  and  which  was 
favorable  at  once  for  the  operations  of  his  heavy  infantry,  and  for  his  cavalry  and 
elephants.  A  nearer  view  of  the  strength  of  the  Roman  army  determined  him 
still  to  delay  the  battle,  and  lie  stationed  a  detachment  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Siris,  to  obstruct,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  stream.  But  the  river,  though 
wide,  is  shallow,"^  and  while  the  legions  prepared  to  cross  directly  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  the  cavalry**  passed  above  and  below,  so  that  the  Greeks,  afraid  of  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  towards  their  main  body.  Pyrrhus  then 
gave  orders  to  his  infantry  to  form  in  order  of  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
while  he  himself  rode  forward  with  his  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  attacking  the  Romans 
before  they  should  have  had  time  to  form  after  their  passage  of  the  river.  But 
he  found  the  long  shields  of  the  legionary  soldiers  advancing  in  an  even  line  from 
the  stream,  and  their  cavalry  in  front  ready  to  receive  his  attack.  He  charged 
instantly,  but  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  dthough  their  arms  were  very  unequal 
to  those  of  the  Greek  horsemen,  maintained  the  fight  most  valiantly,  and  a  Fren- 
tanian  captun**  was  seen  to  mark  Pyrrhus  himself  so  eagerly,  that  one  of  his 
oflScers  noticed  it,  and  advised  the  king  to  beware  of  that  &barian  on  the  black 
horse  with  white  feet.  Pyrrhus,  whose  personal  prowess  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  hero-ancestry,  replied,  "  What  is  fated,  Leonatus,  no  man  can  avoid ;  but 
neither  this  man  nor  nie  stoutest  soldier  in  Italy  shall  encounter  with  me  for  noth- 
ing." At  that  instant,  the  Frentanian  rode  at  Pyrrhus  with  his  levelled  lance,  and 
killed  his  horse ;  but  his  own  was  killed  at  the  same  instant,  and  while  Pyrrhus  was 
remounted  instantly  by  his  attendants,  the  brave  Italian  was  surrounded  and  slain. 

Finding  that  his  cavalry  could  not  decide  the  battle,  Pyrrhus  at  length 

**  Bionysias,  XVII.  15, 16.            Heradea,  for  about  three  miles,  and  ia  t^r  the 

^  DionyainB,  XVin.  1.    Zonaran,  Vm.  8.  moatpart  highly  cultivated. 
*  Platarch,  jPyirh.  16.    At  present  a  thick  **  &eppel  Craven,  p.  904.    Mr.  Eeppel  Cra- 
forest  covers  the  western  part  of  this  plain,  ex-  ven  forded  it  below  the  point  where  the  Bo- 
tending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sins  for  sev-  man  army  effected  its  passage, 
eral  mues  upwards  fix>m  its  mouth,  as  fkr  as  the  "  Plutaroh,  Pvrrh.  16. 
point  where  the  hills  begin.    Bee  Keppel  Ct»-  "*  Plutarch,  I^rrrh.  16.     Dionysius,  XVIIL 
ven,  p.  208,  and  Zannoni^  map.  But  in  andent  2-4.    Part  of  this  story  of  the  Frentanian  cap- 
times  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  pliun  be-  tiun  has  been  copied  by  Plutarch  from  Dion^s- 
tween  the  two  rivers  was  open,  and  mostly  com  ius,  but  he  has  some  other  particalars  which 
land.    The  plain  rises  in  a  gradual  slope  from  ore  not  to  be  found  in  Dionysius,  and  which  ha 
Poliooro,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  andent  got  probably  from  Hierorymus. 
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ordered  liis  infantry  to  advance  and  attack  the  line  of  the  Roman  ,^,^,,,^,^^,^,-41^ 
legions.''  Ue  himself,  knowing  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  ^^vo»^  dMthof  rjr>- 
an  armj  in  which  his  personal  ascenaency  was  all  in  all,  gave  '  "^ 
his  own  arms,  and  helmet,  and  scarlet  cloak  to  Megacles,  one  of  the  officers  of 
his  guard,  and  himself  put  on  those  of  the  officer  in  exchange.  But  Megacles 
bought  his  borrowed  splendor  dearly :  every  Boman  marked  him,  and  at  last  he 
was  struck  down  and  slain,  and  his  helmet  and  mantle  carried  to  Laevinus,  and 
borne  along  the  Boman  ruiks  in  triumph.  Pyrrhus  feeling  that  this  mistake  was 
most  dangerous,  rode  bareheaded  along  his  Ime  to  show  his  soldiers  that  he 
was  still  alive;  and  the  battle  went  on  so  furiously  that  either  army  seven 
times,'*  it  is  said,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground,  and  seven  times  was  driven 
from  its  own. 

Lsevinus,  true  to  the  tactic  of  his  country,  proposed  to  win  the  battle  by 
keeping  back  his  last  reserve"  till  all  the  enemy's  forces  were  in  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
action.  His  triarii,  it  seems,  were  already  engaged,  and  their  long  umv^  mad  tub  map 
spears  might  enable  them  to  encounter,  on  something  like  equal 
terms,  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx;  but  Lsevinus  held  back  a  chosen  body  of  his 
cavaby,  hoping  that  their  charge  might  at  last  decide  the  day.  They  did  chaise, 
but  Pyrrhus  met  them  with  a  reserve  still  moro  formidable,  his  elephants.  The 
Boman  horses  could  not  be  brouffht  to  face  monsters  strange  and  terrible  alike  to 
them  and  to  their  riders ;  they  feU  back  in  confusion — ^the  infantry  were  disordered 
by  their  flight ;  and  Pyrrhus  then  charged  with  his  Thessalian  cavahj,  and  to- 
tally routed  the  whole  Boman  army.  The  vanquished  fled  over  the  Siris,"  but 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  their  camp,  which  I^rrrhus  entered  without  opposition. 
They  retreated  to  ^  city  in  Apulia,"  which  Niebuhr  supposes  must  have  been 
Venusia,  with  a  loss  variously  estimated  as  usual  by  different  writers,'^  but  suffi- 
cient at  any  rate  to  cripple  their  army,  and  to  leave  Pyrrhus  undisputed  master 
of  the  fiela. 

His  Italian  allies  now  joined  him  ;**  and  though  he  complained  of  the  tardiness 
of  their  aid,  he  distributed  to  them  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  his  vie-  Bfl^<rti,,th«Tj«torT. 
tory.    The  allies  of  Bome  began  to  waver;  and  tne  Boman  gar- 
risons in  distant  cities,  cut  off  from  relief,  were  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy.    The 

"  Platorcli,  Pyrrh.  17.  "•  Th«  destmctioii  of  the  Boman  army  waa 

**  TpoTdt  hrH  Xiytrat  ^nySnw  iniMoKiv  teat  preyented,  according  to  Orosins,  hj  an  acci- 

ImKinw  yt»Mag.    Plutarch,  Pvrrh.  17.    From  dent    One  Minacina,  a  soldier  of  the  fourth 

this  and  other  drcnmstancea  reUted  of  this  bafr-  leeion,  oat  off  with  his  sword  the  trunk  of  one 

tie,  it  appears  certain  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  elephants ;  which  made  the  animal  turn, 

of  Pyn-hus'  infantry  could  have  hAa  the  arms  and  run  hack  upon  his  own  army.    The  conAi- 

ind  amy  of  the  regular  phalanx.    For  as  the  aion  and  delay  thus  occasioned  enabled  the 

^  groond  was  open  and  level,  and  the  two  armies  Romans  to  escape  over  the  Siris  with  the  bulk 

'met  front  and  fi*ont,  if  iTrrhus'  heavy-armed  of  their  army.    Orosius,  IV.  1. 

in&ntry  had  been  numerous,  they  must  have  "}  Zonaras,  YIII.  8. 

had  the  same  advantage  wMca  the  phalanx  had  *"  Hieron^us,  a  contemporary,  who  in  his 

at  C^ocephalaB  and  at  Pydna  as  long  as  it  kept  account  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  battle  of 

its  line  unbroken ;  and  the  Boman  infantry  Asculum,  is  known  to  have  copied  Pyrrhus*  own 

oonld  not  have  maintunedtiieconteBt.  While,  commentaries,  makes  the  Boman  loss  in  the 

on  the  other  hand,  if  the  phalanx  did  not  keep  first  battle  to  nave  amounted  to  7000  men,  and 

its  order^  so  that  the  Bomans  were  able  to  pen-  that  of  Pyrrhus  to  less  than  4000.    Biomnsius 

etrate  it  m  several  places,  then  they  would  haye  stated  the  Boman  loss  at  15,000  and  that  of  Pyr- 

obtained  an  easy  victory,  as  the  phalanx  when  rhns  at  18,000,  copying  probably  from  the  ex- 

once  broken  became  wholly  helpless.    But  it  agffcrated  accounts  of  some  of  the  Boman  an- 

▼oold  seem  that  tJiie  Greek  mfantry  in  this  bat-  naBsts,  perhaps  from  Valerius  Antias  himself, 

tie  consisted  mostly  of  peltasts,  or  troops  not  See  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  17.    Orosius,  copying 

fomied  in  the  dose  array  of  the  phalanx ;  such  from  Livy,  who  m  his  turn  probably  followed 

were  the  Bpirota  genenuly,  and  such  would  be  Fabius,  reckons  the  Boman  loss  at  11,880  killed, 

fll8othei£tolianaandHlynane,someofwhom,it  and  810  prisoners;  while  of  their  cavalry  248 

18  said  [Dion  Casaius.  Fragm.  Peiresc.  XXXIX.],  were  killed  and  802  taken.    He  says  also  that 

w^  serving  at  this  time  in  Pyrrhus'  army,  twenty-two  standards  were  taken.^  But  what  is 

Thus  the  in&ntry  in  both  armies  were  armed  curious,  and  which  shows  that  neither  he  him- 

aud  formed  in  a  manner  not  very  different  from  self  nor  Livy  could  have  at  all  consulted  the 

ttnh  other;  and  this  would  account  for  the  Greekwritersonthis  war,  he  asserts  that  of  the 

wngth  and  obstinacy  of  the  action,  and  the  loss  on  Pyrrhus'  side  no  record  had  been  pre- 

ttiimber  of  slain  on  both  sides.  served. 

*  Zonaras,  VUL  8.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17.  ••  Zonaras,  VIII.  8.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17. 
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TiM  rohmui  (KTiMD  Locrians  rose  upon  the  garrison  of  their  citj,  and  opened  their 
n^ny'if'"fe]rn"*  gates  to  Pyrrhus.**  At  Rhegium"  the  garrison,  which  consisted 
^***  of  the  eighth  legion,  composed  of  Campanian  soldiers,  acted  like 

the  garrison  of  Enna,  in  similar  circumstances  in  the  second  Punic  war :  they 
anticipated  the  inhabitants  by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  citizens,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children.  .  For  this  alone  they  might  have  received 
reward  rather  than  punishment  from  the  Roman  government ;  and  the  Roman 
annalists  would  have  pleaded  necessity  as  a  sanction  for  the  act.  But  the  Cam- 
panians,  looking  to  the  example  of  their  Mamertine  countrymen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  strait,  and  thinking  that  Rome  was  in  no  condition  to  enforce  their  alle- 
giance any  more,  held  the  city  in  their  own  name,  and  refused  to  obey  the  con- 
sul's orders.  Thus  Rhegium,  no  less  than  Locri,  was  for  the  present  lost  to  the 
Romans. 

Pyrrhus,  however,  had  not  won  his  victory  cheaply.    Nearly  four  thousand  of 

ftta  raoim  to  ^'®  ^^^  ^*^  fallen,  and  amongst  these  a  large  proportion  of  his 
Mod  u  tmbJ?  to  best  officers  and  personal  friends ;  for  the  Greek  loss  must  have 

fallen  heavily  on  the  cavalry,  and  when  the  king  exposed  his  own 
life  so  freely,  those  immediately  about  his  person  must  have  suffered  in  an  un- 
usual proportion.  The  weather  also,  if  we  may  trust  some  stories  in  Orosius,* 
was  very  unfavorable,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  may  have  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  victorious  army,  and  particularly  of  the  elephants.  Besides,  so  complete 
a  victory,  won  by  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  alone,  before  the  mass  of  bis  allies 
had  joined  him,  might  dispose  the  Romans  to  peace  without  the  risk  of  a  second 
battle.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  army  advanced  slowly  from  the  shores  of  the 
Ionian  sea  towards  central  Italy,  Cineas  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  king's  terms 
of  peace  and  alliance.** 

The  conditions  offered  were  these:  peace,  friendship,  and  alliance  between 
H«  prepoM  toraw  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  ;^  but  the  Tarentines  were  to  be  included 
''*~'  in  it,  and  all  the  Greek  states  in  Italy  were  to  be  free  and  inde- 

pendent. Further,  the  king's  Italian  allies,  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  Apulians, 
and  Bruttians,  were  to  recover  all  towns  and  territories  which  they  had  lost  in 
war  to  the  Romans.  If  these  terms  were  agreed  to,  the  king  would  restore  to 
the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  Uken  without  ransom. 

Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  on  this  memorable  occasion,  was,  in  the 
cioeM  MDt  M  Us  am.  Versatility  and  range  of  his  talents,  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of 
''*'*^'  Greece.    He  was  a  Thessalian,**  and  in  his  early  youth  he  had 

heard  Demosthenes  speak ;  and  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  great 
orator  was  supposed  to  have  enkindled  in  him  a  kindred  spirit  of  eloquence :  the 
tongue  of  Cineas,  it  was  said,  had  won  more  cities  than  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus. 
Like  Themistocles,  he  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory ;  the  very  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  able  to  address  all  the  senators^  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  equestrian  order  by  their  several  proper  names.  He  had  studied 
philosophy,  like  all  his  educated  countrymen,  and  appears  to  have  admired  par- 
ticularly the  new  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;^  which  taught  that  war  and  state  affairs 
were  but  toil  and  trouble,  and  that  the  wise  man  should  imitate  the  blissful  rest 
of  the  gods,  who,  dwelling  in  their  own  divinity,  regarded  not  the  vain  turmoil 

**  Jofifdn,  XVni.  1.  showed  suffident  respect  on  the  part  of  Pjrrhiis 

'^  Appian,  Sanmitic.  Fragm.  IX.    Dion  Cas-  for  the  power  and  resolution  of  the  Bomaus , 

tins,  Fra^.  Peiresc.  XL.  but  they  would  not  satisfy  the  Boman  vanitjv 

"  Orosios,  IV.  I.    One  of  the  Boman  forag-  and  acoordlngly,  Plutarch  says  that  ^*  the  king 

ing  parties,  soon  after  the  battle,  was  overtaken  merely  asked  tor  peace  for  himself  and  indem- 

by  so  dreadAil  a  storm,  that  thirty-four  men  nity  lor  the  Tarentines,  and  offered  to  ud  tht 

were  knocked  down,  and  twenty-two  left  nearly  Boinans  in  conquering  Italy."    Pyrrh.  18. 

'dead;  and  many  oxen  and  horses  were  killed  *  Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  14. 

or  maimei.  ••  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  $  88. 

"  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.     Plutarch,  "  Cicero,  de  Senectat.    18.  Platardh.  Pjnlh 

Pyrrh.  18.  80. 

**  Appian,  Sanmitic  Fragm.  X.  These  terms 
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of  thb  lower  world.  Yet  his  life  was  better  than  his  philosophy ;  he  served  his 
king  actively  and  faithfully  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  he  wrote  a  military  work^** 
for  which  he  neither  wanted  ability  nor  practical  knowledge.  He  excited  no 
small  attention  as  he  went  to  Rome,  and  his  sayings  at  the  pmces  through  which 
he  passed  were  remembered  and  recorded.**  Some  stories  said  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  presents  to  the  influential  senators,  and  of  splendid  dresses^*  to  win  the 
favor  of  their  wives ;  all  which,  as  the  Roman  traditions  related,  were  steadily 
refused.  But  his  proposals  required  grave  consideration,  and  there  were  many 
in  the  senate  who  thought  that  the  state  of  afifairs  made  it  necessary  to  accept 
them. 

Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  the  greatest  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
works  of  peace,  and  no  mean  soldier  in  time  of  need,  was  now,  in  ^ppim  ciMdim  i* 
the  thirtieth  year  after  his  censorship,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  had  !j^**^.^SlSr'  'Si 
been  for  many  years  blind.  But  his  active  mind  triumphed  over  '**~' 
age  and  infirmity ;  and  although  he  no  longer  took  part  in  public  business,  yet 
he  was  ready^'  in  his  own  house  to  give  answers  to  those  who  consulted  him  on 
points  of  law,  and  his  name  was  fresh  in  all  men's  minds,  though  his  person  was 
not  seen  in  the  Forum.  The  old  man  heard  that  the  senate  was  listening  to  the 
proposals  of  Cineas,  and  was  likely  to  accept  the  king's  terms  of  peace.  He  im- 
mediately desired  to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and  was  borne  in  a  litter  by 
his  slaves  through  the  Forum.  When  it  was  known  that  Appius  Claudius  was 
coming,  his  sons  and  sons-in-law"  went  out  to  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to 
receive  him,  and  he  was  by  them  led  into  his  place.  The  whole  senate  kept  the 
deepest  silence  as  the  old  man  arose  to  speak. 

No  Englishman  can  have  read  thus  far  without  remembering  the  scene,  in  all 
points  so  similar,  which  took  place  within  our  fathers'  memory  in  gion^  ««„  i.  ^og- 
our  own  house  of  parliament.  We  recollect  how  the  greatest  of  "^  ***^'y* 
English  statesmen,  bowed  down  bv  years  and  infirmity  like  Appius,  but  roused, 
like  him,  by  the  dread  of  approachmg  dishonor  to  the  English  name,  was  led  by 
his  son  and  son-in-law  into  the  house  of  lords,  and  all  the  peers,  with  one  im- 
pulse, arose  to  receive  him.  We  know  the  expiring  words  of  that  mighty  voice, 
when  he  protested  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and 
prayed  that  if  England  must  fall,  she  might  fall  with  honor.  The  real  speech  of 
Lord  Chatham  against  yielding  to  the  coalition  of  France  and  America,  will  give 
a  far  more  lively  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appius  in  the  Roman 
senate,  than  any  fictitious  oration  which  I  could  either  copy  from  other  writers, 
or  endeavor  myself  to  invent ;  and  those  who  would  wish  to  know  how  Appius 
spoke  should  read  the  dying  words  of  the  great  orator  of  England. 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  the  senate  voted  that  the  proposals  of  Pjrr- 
rhua  should  be  rejected,  that  no  peace^*  should  be  concluded  with  Th«  mnu  nj«eto  th* 
him  BO  lone  as  he  remained  in  Italy,  and  that  Cineas  should  be  **»»p»^^ 
ordered  to  leave  Rome  on  that  very  day. 

Even  whilst  the  senate  had  been  considering  the  king's  proposals,  there  had 
been  no  abatement  of  the  vi^or  of  their  preparations  for  war.  Two  j^  p^pa^  TicoNady 
new  legions,^^  which  must  have  been  at  least  the  ninth  and  tenth  '*^ 


w«r. 


"  At  least  Cioero,  in  writiog  to  PetoB,  says,  ^  PIntarcb,  Pyrrh.  18. 

"  Plane  nesdebam  te  tarn  peritam  esse  rei  mill-  *'  Cicero,  de  Senectut.  6, 11.    Toscnlan.  Disp, 

taris.    Pvrrhi  te  libros  et  CineiB  video  lecUtaa-  V.  88. 

se.**     Aa  FamiliAr.  IX.  25.     Now  the  com-  "  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18.    He  had  four  sons  and 

menteries  of  Pyrrhua  are  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  five  daughters,  but  how  many  of  his  danghteni 

and  it  would  seem  therefore  that  the  allusion  to  were  married,  we  know  not.    See  Cicero  de 

the  writiniipB  ofCineas  is  also  to  be  taken  literally.  Senect.  11.    A  speech  was  extant  in  Cicero's 

*  At  Arida,  on  the  Appian  Way,  Cineas  had  time  purporting  to  be  that  which  Appius  spoke 

remarked  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines,  as  they  on  this  occasion.    De  Senectut.  6.    Brutus,  16. 

festooned  on  the  very  summits  of  the  elms,  and  But  Cioero  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  it 

at  the  same  time  complained  of  the  harshness  aa  genuine. 

of  the  wine.     *'  The  mcther  which  bore  this  ""  Plutarch,  ^yrrh.  19.     Appian,  Samnitio. 

wine  well  deserves,"  he  said,  "  to  be  hung  on  so  X.  2.   Zonaras,  VlII.  4. 

high  a  gibbet.*'    Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XI  v.  S 12.  ^  Appian,  Samnitic  X.  8.    The  Campanian 
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in  number,  were  raised  while  Cineas  was  at  Rome  by  volmitary  enlistment,  procla- 
mati<Hi  being  made,  that  whoever  wished  to  offer  his  services  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  should  enrol  himself  immediately.  Kie- 
buhr  supposes  that  this  was  the  period  of  P.  Comehus  Bufinus'  dictatorship,  and 
that  he  superintended  the  recruiting  of  the  armies.  The  new  legions  were  s^at 
to  reinforce  Laeyinus,  who,  as  Pyrrnus  began  to  advance  northwards,  followed 
him  hanging  upon  his  rear,  but  not  venturing  to  engage  in  a  second  battle. 

Cineas  returned  to  the  king,  to  tell  him  that  he  must  hope  for  nothing  from 
pjnbM  ad^aBOM  iato  negotiation.  He  expressed,  according  to  the  writers^'  whom  we 
Chmpuiia.  J^^  obliged  to  follow,  the  highest  admiration  of  all  that  he  had 

seen.  **  To  fight  with  the  Roman  people  was  like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so 
inexhaustible  were  their  numbers  and  their  spirit."  "  Rome  was  a  dty  of  gen- 
erals, nay,  rather  of  kings,"  or,  according  to  another  and  more  famous  veraon  of 
the  story,  **  The  city  was  like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings." 
Did  we  find  these  expressions  recorded  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote 
before  Rome  was  the  object  of  universal  flattery,  we  might  believe  them;  but 
from  the  later  Greek  writers  they  deserve  no  more  credit  than  if  reported  moi:ely 
by  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  such  statements 
of  the  language  of  admiration  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  Pyrrhus  now  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  viffor.  At  the 
head  of  a  large  army,^'  for  the  Italian  allies  had  now  joined  him,  he  advanced 
through  Lucania  and  Samnium  into  Campania,  The  territory  of  the  allies  of 
Rome  had  now  for  some  years  been  free  from  the  ravages  of  war,"  and  its  scat- 
tered houses,  its  flourishing  cultivation,  and  luxuriant  fruit-trees>  were  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  wasted  appearance  of  Samnium  and  Lucania.  All  was  ravaged 
and  plundered  without  mercy,  by  the  Italians  in  revenge,  by  the  Greeks  to  enrich 
themselves  and  force  their  enemy  to  submission,  but  in  some  instances  it  only 
provoked  a  firmer  resistance,  ana  Neapolis  and  Capua^  wero  attacked,  but  re- 
fused to  surrender,  nor  could  Pyrrhus  make  himself  master  of  either  of  them. 

From  Campania  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  followed  the  Latin 
And  tiinm  h  tiia  Her  ^^^^  towards  Romo.  FrcgellsB,"  wrested  formerly  from  the  Vol- 
>i«a  ^try."  H«  sciaus  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Bo- 
«i41m«  ^£!*«igii.  mans  had  led  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  now  yielded  to  the 
OHM.  Qy^^jj.  conqueror.  The  Hernicans,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  without  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  in  fact  no  better  than  Roman 
subjects,  received  Pyrrhus  readily,  and  Anagnia,"^  their  principal  city,  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  Still  advancing,  he  at  last  looked  out  upon  the  phln  of  Rome 
from  the  opening  in  the  mountains  under  Preeneste ;  and  Prseneste  itself,*^  with 
its  almost  impregnable  citadel,  fell  into  his  hands,  for  the  Preenestines  remem- 
bered the  execution  of  their  principal  citizens  a  few  months  before,  and  longed 
for  vengeance.  Prseneste  is  barely  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Rome,  but 
Pyrrhus  advanced  yet  six  miles  further,"  and  from  the  spot  where  the  road 

legion  which  garrisoned  Bhegium  had  heen  the  Siriflk  for  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to  have 

eighth.    Oro8iuS|  IV.  8.    Bat  perhape  the  pro-  involved  in  their  sentence  the  newly  raised  aol- 

letarians  raised  to  form  the  army  of  reserve  nad  diers  who  had  no  share  in  the  defeat 

already  formed  a  ninth  and  tenth  legion,  in  "**  Platarch,  in  Pyrrh.  19.    Appian,  Samnit. 

which  case  those  now  raised  would  be  the  X.  8.   Floms,  1. 18.   Dion  Cassias  apnd  Mainm, 

eleventh  and  twelfth.    We  cannot  accoant  for  Script.  Veter.  Collect,  torn.  II.  p.  588. 

four  legions  in  the  two  consular  armies,  two  "**  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.    Eutropiua,  IL    Floms, 

more  under  the  proconsul,  L.  .Emilias ;  one  or  1. 18. 

two,  we  know  not  which,  forming  the  reserve  ""  Dion  Caasiua,  Fiagm.  60.    Script.  Veter. 

army  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  one  in  sar-  Collect.          ^^ 

lison  at  Bhegium.    The  legions  of  Leevinus  nad  "  Zonaras,  Vm.  4. 

suffered  so  greatly  in  the  battle  that  their  num«  ^  Floms,  1. 18. 

bers  were  no  doubt  very  incomplete  \  but  the  "*  Appian,  Samnitic  X.  8. 

reinforcements  formed  two  fresn  legions,  and  ">  FToms,  1. 18.    Eutropius,  II. 

did  not  merely  serve  to  recruit  the  old  ones,  as  **  "  Milliario  ab  urbe  octavodedmo."    Eutro- 

appears  both  by  Appian^s  express  language,  and  jdus.    If  thia  statement  ia  correct,  Pyrrhua 

also  by  what  is  afterwards  said  of  the  punish-  must  have  passed  beyond  Zagarolo,  and  reached 

ment  of  the  legions  which  had  fought  on  the  the  spot  where  the  road  descends  to  the  lev«l 
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descdnds  from  the  last  roots  of  the  mountains  to  the  wide  level  of  the  Campagna 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  very  towers  of  the  city. 

One  march  more  would  have  brought  him  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  where, 
as  he  hoped,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  the  two  legions,  »-.--.  ^^m. 
mrhich,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  campaign,  had  been  reserved  for  Jtj^  <****Ml!!!i 
the  defence  of  the  capital.    But  at  this  moment  he  was  informed  eoon^  anny  b  «»• 


rhiM.     H*  ntiMU  la 


that  the  whole  Etruscan  nation  had  concluded  a  peace**  with  Rome, 
and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  with  his  consular  army,  was  returned  from 
£truris,  and  had  joined  the  army  of  reserve.  At  the  same  time  Lsevinus  was 
hanging  on  his  rear,  and  before  he  could  enter  Rome,  both  consuls  would 
be  able  to  combine  their  forces,  and  he  would  have  to  deal  with  an  army  of 
eight  or  nine  Roman  legions,  and  an  equal  number  of  their  Latin  and  other 
allies.  Besides,  his  own  army  was  feeling  the  usual  evils  of  a  force  composed 
of  the  soldiers  of  different  nations;  the  Italians  complained  of  the  Greeks,"^ 
and  charged  them  with  plundering  the  territory  of  friends  and  foes  alike ;  the 
Greeks  treated  the  Italians  with  arro^Lnce,  as  if  in  themselves  alone  lay  the 
whole  strength  of  the  confederacy,  ryrrhus  retreated,  loaded  with  plunder, 
and  returned  to  Campania;  Lsevmus  fell  back  before  him, but  it  is  said  that 
when  Pyrrhus**  was  going  to  attack  him,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  raise  their 
battle*cry,  and  the  Greeks  to  strike  their  spears  against  their  brazen  shields,  an^ 
when  the  elephants,  excited  by  their  drivers,  uttered  at  the  same  time  their  fear- 
ful roarings,  the  Roman  army  answered  with  a  shout  so  loud  and  cheerful,  tha^ 
he  did  not  venture  to  bring  on  an  action.  Neither  party  made  any  further  at- 
tempts at  active  operations ;  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  wintered  in  their  own 
countries,  Pyrrhus  himself  returned  to  Tarentum,  and  the  Rom&ns  remained 
within  their  own  frontiers,**  excepting  only  the  legions  which  had  been  beaten  in 
the  first  battle,  and  which  were  ordered  to  remain  in  the  field  during  the  wintei 
in  the  enemy's  coimtry,  with  no  other  supplies  than  such  as  they  could  win  by 
their  own  swords. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over,  the  senate  dispatched  an  embassy  te 
Pyrrhus  to  request  that  he  would  either  allow  them  to  ransom  his  ^R^„n„^,„^,^ 
Roman  prisoners,  or  that  he  would  exchange  them  for  an  equal  g^y^gySwIp' 
number  of  Tarentines  and  others  of  his  allies  who  were  prisoners  *  ^ 
at  Bome.*^  The  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhus  were  0.  Fabricius,  Q.  jEmilius, 
and  P.  Dolabella,  all  of  them  men  of  the  highest  distinction ;  but  Fabricius  was 
the  favorite  hero  of  Roman  tradition,  and  the  stories  of  this  embassy  spoke  of 
him  alone.  That  Pvrrhus  was  struck  with  the  circumstance  of  his  b^ng  at  once 
so  eminent  among  his  countrymen,  and  yet  so  simple  in  his  habits,  and  even,  ac- 
cording to  a  king's  standard  of  wealth,  so  poor,  is  perfectly  probable :  he  ma^ 
have  asked  him  to  enter  into  his  service,  for  the  Greeks  of  that  age  thought  it 
no  shame  to  serve  a  foreign  king ;  and  if  the  Thessalian  Cineas  was  his  minister* 
he  could  not  suppose  that  a  sinular  office  would  be  refused  by  the  barbarian  Fa- 
bricius.    It  was  the  misfortune  of  Pyrrhus  to  live  in  a  state  of  society  where 

of  the  CAmpagna,  dose  by  what  is  called  the  Hemioan  town,  had  revolted,  and  tiliat  these  1»- 
lake  of  Begulns,  and  jast  at  the  junction  of  the  gions  were  employed  in  redncing  it.  Bat  no- 
modem  road  from  La  Colonna.    (Iiabici.)  thing  can  be  dedaed  with  certalD^. 

"*  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.    See  also  Appian,  X.  8,  "  Appian.  Samnitic.  Fngm.  X.  4,  6.    The 

although  his  statement  is  not  quite  aoourate  as  names  of  tne  Boman  ambassadors,  and  long 

to  time.  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  Pyrrhus  and  of 

••  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  60.  Script.  Veter.  Abrioius,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of 

Collect.  Dionysius,  XVIII.  5-26.     The  famous  aneo* 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  dotes,  how  Fabricius  was  neither  to  be  bribed 

LI.  by  the  king^s  money,  nor  frightened  by  the 

"  Frontinus,  Strategem.  IV.  1.  S  2i*    The  sudden  si^ht  of  one  of  his  elephants,  which  at 

name  of  the  place  to  which  Lsvinus'  army  was  a  signal  given  stretched  out  its  trunk  imme- 

sent  is  oorrupt.     Oudendorp  and  the  ^pont  diately  over  his  head,  are  given  by  Plutarch, 

edition  read  *^Firmum,'^  which,  of  course,  must  Pyrrh.  20.    Speeches  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Fabri- 

be  wrong,  as  Firmum  was  far  away  from  the  dns  in  answer,  declining  the  king|s  o£fers,  are 

seat  of  war.    Niebuhr  ooniectures  Samnium  or  also  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Fragments  of 

Ferentinnmi  supposing  tnat  Ferentiiium,  the  Dion  Cassius,  LUL  LIV. 

2Q 
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patriotism  was  become  impossible;  tbe  Greek  commonwealths  were  so  faliai, 
and  their  inner  life  so  exhausted,  that  they  could  inspire  their  citizens  neither 
with  respect  nor  with  attachment,  and  the  military  monarchies  founded  by  Alex- 
ander's successors  could  know  no  deeper  feeling  than  personal  regard  for  the 
reigning  monarch ;  loyalty  to  his  line  could  not  yet  have  existed,  and  love  for  the 
nation  under  a  foreign  despotism  is  almost  a  contradiction.  In  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  and  its  institutions  were  in  their  first  freshness  and  vigor, 
and  so  surpassed  any  individual  distinction,  that  no  private  citizen  could  have 
thought  of  setting  hb  own  greatness  on  a  level  with  that  of  his  countiy,  and  the 
world  could  offer  to  him  nothing  so  happy  and  so  glorious  as  to  live  and  die  a 
Roman.  But  the  particular  anecdotes  recorded  of  tne  king  and  Fabricius  are  so 
ill  attested  and  so  suspicious,  and  the  speeches  ascribed  to  them  both  are  so 
manifestly  the  mere  invention  of  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  that  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  exclude  them  from  this  history,  and  merely  to  give  a  slight  mention  of 
them  in  a  note,  on  account  of  their  great  celebrity. 

Pyrrhus  would  neither  ransom  nor  exchange  his  prisoners,  unless  the  Romans 
tatfaatnoMtntiunuA  would  accept  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  to  them  by  Cineas." 
oftiMRoiiisopfiMaan.  B^|.  ^  ^^^^  ^low  little  hc  wished  to  treat  them  with  harshness, 

he  allowed  Fabricius  to  take  them  all  back  with  him  to  Rome  to  pass  the  Satur- 
nalia, their  winter  holydays,  at  their  several  homes,  on  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  return  to  him  when  the  holydays  were  over,  if  the  senate  still  persisted  in 
refusing  peace.  The  senate  did  persist  in  its  refusal,  and  the  prisoners  returned 
to  Pyrrhus ;  the  punishment  of  death  having  been  denounced  by  the  Roman 
government  against  any  prisoner  who  should  Unger  in  Rome  beyond  the  day 
fixed  for  their  return.  And  thus  both  parties  prepared  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war  once  again. 

The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  whose  father  had  been  consul  in 
.  ^  ^  .  ^  the  last  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  the 
tn.  8*timA  cMiip^!  son  of  the  Decius  who  had  devoted  himself  at  Sentinum,  and  the 
powd  to  pttUimT  grandson  of  him  who  had  devoted  himself  in  the  great  battle  with 

the  Latins.  The  legions  required  for  the  campai^  were  easily 
raised,^  every  citizen  being  eager  to  serve  in  such  a  season  of  d^^er,  and  G. 
Fabricius  acted  as  lieutenant  to  one  of  the  consuls ;  but  beyond  this  we  know 
nothing  of  the  number  or  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies,  nor  of  their  plan  of 
operations,  nor  of  the  several  generals  employed  in  different  quarters.  Nor  do 
we  know  whether  any  of  the  places  which  had  revolted  to  Pyrrhus  during  his 
advance  upon  Rome  continued  still  to  adhere  to  him  after  his  retreat ;  nor,  if 
they  did,  how  much  time  and  what  forces  were  required  to  subdue  them.  We  are 
only  told  that  Pyrrhus  took  the  field  in  Apulia,  and  reduced  several  places  in  that 
quarter  ;^  and  that  he  was  employed  in  besieging  Asculum  when  both  consuls, 
with  their  two  consular  armies,  advanced  to  relieve  it  and  to  offer  him  battle. 

The  ancient  Asculum,  if  its  site  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
rmantioot  fbr  bMii  AscoH,  stood  ou  a  hill  of  iuconsiderablo  size*^  on  the  edge  of  the 
M&chiidas.  plains  of  Apulia;   but,  geologically  speaking,  it  belongs  to  the 

plains,  for  the  hill  is  composed  only  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  range  of 
the  limestone  mountains  sweeps  round  it  at  some  distance  on  the  west  and  south. 
Tbe  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  open,  and  must  have  been  favorable  for  the 
operations  of  the  king's  phalanx  and  elephants,  as  the  soil,  which  after  the  winter 
rains  is  stiff  and  heavy,  must,  later  in  the  year,  have  recovered  its  hardness. 

"  Appian,  Samnitic  Fragm.  X.  4,  5.    Zona-  *  Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.  Vatic  LV.     On>- 

ras,  following  IMon  Cassias,  and  Dionysias  also,  sios,  IV.  1. 

place  at  ttus  period  the  free  release  of  all  the  **  Zonaras,  Vlll.  4. 

Aoman  prisoners  by  Pyrrhas  withoat  ransom.  *  See  Dr.  Daabeny^a  Ezcorsion  to  Amaano^ 

And  so  also  does  the  epitome  of  Livy,  XIII.  tas,  p.  80.    Ascoli  is  a  poor  town,  thop^h  it 

Plutarch  agrees  with  Appian,  and  their  aocoant  contained  in  1797,  aocordlng  to  Giastiniani, 

Is  so  much  the  more  probable  of  the  two  thAt  5270  souls.     It  has  sufferea  repeatedly  from 

1  haxie  not  hesitated  to  follow  it.  earthquakes. 
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When  the  armies  were  opposed  to  each  other,  a  rumor  spread  amon^  Pyrrhus' 
soldiers"  that  the  consul  Decius  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  to  devote  himself,  together  with  the  enemy's  army,  to  the 
powers  of  death,  whenever  they  should  join  hattle.  The  men  were  imeasy  at 
this  report,  so  that  Pyrrhus  thought  it  expedient  to  warn  them  against  yielding 
to  superstitious  fears,  and  to  describe  minutely  the  dress  worn  by  any  person  so 
devoting  himself.  "  If  they  saw  any  one  so  arrayed,"  he  said,  "  they  should  not 
kill  him,  but  by  all  means  take  him  alive  ;"  and  he  seut  a  message  to  the  con- 
suls, warning  them  that  if  he  should  take  any  Roman  practising  such  a  trick, 
he  would  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death  as  a  common  impostor.  The  consuls 
replied,  that  they  needed  no  such  resources,  and  trusted  to  the  courage  of  Ro-' 
man  soldiers  for  victory. 

The  first  encounter  took  place  on  rou^h  ground,**  and  near  the  swampy  banks 
of  a  river ;  and  Pyrrhus  having  assailed  tne  Romans  in  such  a  posi-  ^^ 
tion,  was  repulsed  with  loss.     But  he  manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring  *^ 

them  fairly  into  the  plain,  and  there  the  two  armies  engaged.  He  kept  his 
cavalry  and  elephants  to  act  as  a  reserve  ;  the  Tarentines  formed  the  centre  of 
his  line ;  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Sallentines**  were  on  the  left,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Samnites  on  the  right.  The  Romans,  as  usual,  had  their  cavalry  on 
the  wings,  and  their  own  legions  formed  the  first  line,  and  also  the  reserve ;  the 
troops  of  their  allies  forming  a  second  line  between  them.  If  this  be  true,  the 
Romans  must  have  suspected  the  fidelity  of  their  allies ;  for  their  courage  had 
been  proved  in  a  hundred  battles  ;  and  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  now,  as  at 
Pydna,  would  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx  as  fearlessly 
as  the  bravest  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  Pyrrhus  intermingled  the  Samnites 
with  his  Greek  infantry,  on  purpose  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  Italian 
tactic*'  with  those  of  the  Macedonian ;  that  if  his  line  should  be  attacked  in  flank, 
or  if  the  enemy  should  penetrate  it  in  any  quarter,  the  Samnites  might  meet  the 
Romans  with  their  own  weapons,  and  allow  the  Greeks  time  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion and  close  order  ^hich,  to  their  mode  of  fighting,  were  indispensable. 

But  he  had  no  occasion  to  try  the  efifect  of  this  disposition ;  for  his  phalanx 
kept  its  advantage,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  the  Th«  iuiimm  ««  ««. 
Romans  to  attack  it  in  front,  they  hewed  in  vain  with  their  swords**  *^***' 
at  the  invincible  mass  of  the  Macedonian  pikes,  or  tried  to  grapple  them  with 
their  hands  and  break  them.  The  Greeks  kept  an  even  line,  and  the  Romans, 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  within  the  hedge  of  spears,  were  slaughtered  without 
returning  a  wound.  At  last  they  gave  way,  and  then  the  elephants  chared,  and 
completed  the  rout.  The  other  parts  of  the  line  opposed  to  the  Tarentmes  and 
Lucanians  were  obliged  to  follow  the  example,  and  the  Roman  army  fled  to  its 
camp.  This  was  so  close  at  hand  that  the  loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand 
men,  while  in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  there  had  fallen  3505  according  to  the  state- 
ment copied  by  Hieronymus  from  the  commentaries  of  the  king  himself.  This 
loss  must  again  have  fallen  on  the  cavalry,  light  troops,  and  peltast^  of  Pyrrhus' 
army,  unless  it  was  sustained  chiefly  by  hb  allies  on  the  centre  and  left  wing ; 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  make  it  certain  that  the  victory  of  his  heavy- 
armed  Greek  infantry  must  have  been  almost  bloodless. 

In  this  account  of  the  actual  battle  of  Asculum,  Plutarch  luckily  chose  to  copy 
Hieronymus ;  but  immediately  after  it  he  follows  Dionysius,  and  E*»gfni»d  nod  mm 
we  have  nothing  but  the  usual  exaggerations  of  Roman  vanity,  •««»»K'' **''•»«"»•• 
which  leave  the  real  facts  of  the  campaign  in  utter  darkness.  The  victory  of 
Asculum  was  not  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  Romans  wintered 
in  Apulia,  and  Pyrrhus  again  returned  to  Tarentum.     A  victory  followed  by  no 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  5.    Dion  Cassins,  Fragm.  "  Polybitw,  XVIII.  11. 

Vatican.  LV.  "*  Plntaroh,  Pyrrh.  21,  copying  apponntiy 

"  Platarch,  Pyirli.  21.  from  Hieronymua. 
**  Frontinas,  Stratagem.  II.  8,  %  21. 
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results  is  easily  believed  to  be  a  defeat ;  and  where  there  is  no  other  memorial 
of  events  than  unchecked  popular  report  and  unsifted  stories,  facts  which  have 
no  witness  in  their  permanent  consequences  are  soon  hopelessly  perverted. 
Niebuhr  declares  from  his  own  personal  observation,  that  within  a  few  days  sSt&r  the 
battle  of  Bautzen  every  Prussian  who  had  not  been  actually  engaged  in  the  actioiii 
maintained  that  the  allies  had  been  victorious ;  and  we  can  remember  the  extra- 
ordinary misrepresentation  which  for  a  moment  persuaded  the  Eboglish  public 
that  Napoleon  nad  been  defeated  at  Borodino.  The  successive  steps  of  Koman 
invention  with  respect  to  the  battle  of  Asculum  are  so  curious,  that  I  have  given 
a  view  of  them  in  a  note  :**  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  what  were  the 
real  causes  which  neutralized  to  Pyrrhus  the  result  of  his  victory,  and  made  the 
issue  of  the  campaign,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  unfavorable  to  him. 

Both  Zonaras  and  Dionysius  relate  that  the  baggage  of  Pyrrhus  was  plundered 
It  la  attoKM  Willi  m  during  the  battle  by  his  Italian  allies ;  by  the  Apulians  according 
t7!!!l?th«R!S!!!i^  to  Zonaras,  or  according  to  Dionysius  by  the  Samnites.  If  thS 
^^*'*'"'«*"'*^  were  so,  not  only  did  it  imply  such  bad  discipline  and  bad  feeling 

on  the  part  of  his  allies  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Pyrrhus  to  depend  on  their 
co-operation  for  the  future ;  but  the  loss  of  thdr  plunder  and  baggage  would 
greatly  discourage  his  own  soldiers,  and  indispose  them  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Besides,  it  was  manifest  that  the  brunt  of  every  battle  must  fall  on  the 
Greeks ;  already  Pyrrhus  had  lost  many  of  his  best  officers,  and  as  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  Greece,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  bravest  soldiers  in  a  series  of  hard-won  battles  in  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  allies 
on  whom  he  could  place  no  reliance.  It  is  likely  also  that  the  Apulian  cities 
which  he  had  taken,  overawed  by  the  Roman  power,  and  disgusted  with  the 
arrogance  and  indiscriminate  plundering  of  the  Greeks,  were  ready  to  return  to 
tbeir  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  as  the  Roman  army  was  certain  to  be  speedily 
reinforced,  whilst  Pyrrhus  could  look  for  no  additional  soldiers  from  Epinis,  it 
might  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  field.  Finally,  the  Romans 
had  concluded  a  defensive  alliance**  with  the  Carthaginians,  for  their  mutual 
support  against  Pyrrhus ;  and  towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  Ptolemy  Gerau- 
nus,  king  of  Macedon,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Gauls,**  and  the  presence 
of  these  barbarians  in  Macedonia  made  it  certain  that  no  more  soldiers  could  be 
spared  from  Epirus  for  foreign  warfare,  when  their  own  frontier  was  in  hourly 
danger  of  invasion. 

Thus  left  with  no  prospect  of  further  conquests  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  eagerly  lis- 
tened during  the  winter  to  offers  from  other  quarters,  inviting  him  to  a  new  field 

Theaccotint  in  the  text  IB  Plutarch's,  oopied,  actuaDj  devote  himself  in  this  battle  as  hh 

88 1  have  said,  ttom  Hieronymas  of  Oaroia,  a  &ther  and  ffrand&ther  had  done  before  hho. 

contemporaiT  historian.    Ajod  Justin  agrees  Be  Finib.  IL  19.     Tuscolan.  Disp.  I.  87.    No 

with  it:  *'Tne  issneof  the  seoond  battle."  he  other  existing   account  notices  this  circnm- 

sam  "  was  similar  to  that  of  the  ilrst,"  X  vIII.  stance :  and  aooording  to  the  author  "  de  Vina 

1.    Livy.  if  we  may  trust  the  epitome  of  his  Blnstribus."  Deoiva  was  alive  some  years  after- 

ISth  book,  describes  the  action  as  a  drawn  bat-  wards,  ana  was  engaged  in  the  last  war  with 

tie :  "  dubio  e  ventu  pugnatum  est."    But  Flo-  Volsinii.  Probably  it  was  either  a  foigetfulness  in 

ms  calls  it  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Bomans ;  Cicero  himself^  or  he  followed  some  exaggerated 

and  Eutropius  and  Orosius,  copying  apparently  account,  which,  as  he  was  not  writing  anistory 

from  the  same  source,  says  that  Pyrrhus  was  of  tiie  period,  he  did  not  criticise,  but  adopted 

wounded,  many  of  ms  elephantB  destroyed,  it  without  inauiiy.    But  Buch,^ioTmous  dis- 

and  20,000  of  his  men  killed,  the  Boman  loss  crepancies  in  the  several  accounts  show  what  i& 

not  exceeding   6000.    Zonaras,  copying  from  the  character  of  the  Boman  history  of  this 

Dion  Cassius,  says  that  Pyrrhus  was  wounded,  ]^riod,  that,  excejpt  in  particular  cases,  it  is 

and  that  his  azmv  was  defeated ;  owing  chiefly  merely  made  up  or  traditional  stories  and  pane- 

to  an  attack  maae  on  his  camp  during  the  bat-  gyrical  orations,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  his- 

tle  by  a  party  of  Apulians,  which  spread  a  panic  tory  at  all.    How  different  is  the  account  given 

among  Lis  soldiers.    According  to  Dionysius,  of  the  battle  by  the  contemporaiy  historian 

as  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus  was  wounded,  Hieronymus,  who  was  writing  from  really  eood 

the  Samnites,  and  not  the  Apulians,  assaulted  materiiufl,  not  ftx)m  guess  or  fimcy,  but  from 

his  camp  during  the  action,  and  the  loss  on  knowledge! 

both  sides  was  equal,  amounting  to  15.000  men  "  livvjEpitome,  Xm.    Polybius,  m.  25 

In  each  army.    It  is  no  less  reroarkaole  that.  Justin,  XVlU.  2. 

aooording  to  Cicero,  the  consul  P.  Dedns  did  **  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  22. 
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of  action.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  and  the  anarchy 
which  followed  tempted  him  to  wm  hack  his  old  dominion  m  *^^^f- 
Macedonia,  while  envoys  from,  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily  called  upon 
him  to  aid  them  against  Carthage^  and  promised  to  make  him  master  of  the 
whole  island.  He  was  thas  eager  to  seize  the  first  pretext  for  ahandoning  Italy, 
and  early  in  the  following  spring  such  an  occasion  was  afforded  him.  The  new 
consuls,  0.  Fabricius  and  Q.  iEmilius,  were  sent  against  him  :^^  a.  v.  a  «t«.  ▲.  a 
and  he  soon  received  a  message  from  them  to  say  that  one  of  his  *^^ 
servants  had  offered  to  poison  him,  and  had  applied  to  the  Romans  to  reward  his 
crime,  but  that  the  consuls,  abhorring  a  victory  gamed  by  treason,  wished  to  give  the 
king  timely  notice  of  his  daneer.  Fyrrhus  upon  this  expressed  his  gratitude  in 
the  warmest  terms,  fumishea  aU  his  prisoners  with  new  clothing,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  own  country,  without  ransom  and  without  conditions.*^  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies, 
he  left  Milo  still  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,*^  and  his  second  son 
Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail  with  the  rest  of  his  army  for  Sicily. 

It  was  apparently  soon  after  the  battle  of  Asculum,  that  a  Carthagiman  fleet 
uf  120  ships**  was  sent  to  Ostia  to  offer  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  ^  ^j^^iwdBiw  OMtk 
the  senate  declining  this  succor,  the  Carthaginian  commander  fi^£^»^  ^  ^ 
sailed  away  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  there  it  is  said  proposed  to 
Pyrrhus  that  Carthage  should  mediate  between  him  and  the  Romans,  his 
real  object  bei^  to  discover  what  were  the  king's  views  with  respect  to  Sicily. 
Was  then  the  "^rentine  fleet  wasting  the  coasts  of  Latium,  so  that  Rome  stood 
in  need  of  naval  aid  ?  Or  did  so  lai^e  a  fleet  contain  a  Carthaginian  army,  and 
was  Rome  wisely  unwilling  to  see  an  African  general  making  war  in  Italy,  and 
carrying  off  the  plunder  of  Italian  cities  ?  The  insinuation  against  the  good  faith 
of  tlie  Carthaginian  commander  seems  quite  unfounded;  this  very  armament 
helped  the  lUxmans'^  in  attempting  to  recover  Rhegium,  and  though  the  seige 
did  not  succeed,  yet  a  large  supply  of  timber,  which  the  Campanians  had  col- 
lected for  building  ships,  was  destroyed,  and  the  Carthaginians  having  made  a 
league  with  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  watched  the  strait  with  their  fleet  to 
intercept  Pjnrrhns  on  his  passage.  But  it  seems  that  their  fleet  was  called  off  in 
the  next  year  to  be  employed  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  so  that  Pyrrhus,  avoiding 
Messana,  crossed  from  Locri  to  Tauromenia'*  without  opposition,  and  being  wel- 
comed there  by  the  tyrant  Tyndarion,  landed  his  anny,  and  marched  to  the 
deliverance  of  Sjnraouse.  "Hk  operations  in  Sicily  lasted  more  than  two  years  ;** 
his  fortune,  which  at  first  favored  him  in  every  enterprise,  was  wrecked  in  a 
fruitless  siege  of  Lilybaeum  ;*®^  disgusts  arose,  as  in  Italy,  between  him  and  his 
allies ;  thay  were  unmanageable  and  he  was  tyrannical,  so  that  when  at  length 
his  Italian  allies  implored  him  to  come  once  again  to  their  aid,  he  was  as  ready 
to  leave  Sicily  as  he  had  before  been  anxious  to  invade  it. 

During  hb  absence  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Tarentmes  still 

"*  CUadias  QaadrigarioB,   qaoted  by  A.  tained  no  triumph  over  Tarentnm,  and  the 

Oellias,  m.  8.    Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  XL  snccess  for  whlcn  FabrioioB  triumphod  "de 

Flutareh,  Pjrrh.  81.  Tarentmia"  (Fasti  GapitoL)  may  have  been  ob- 

**'  Flatarch  and  Appian  say  that  the  eenate  tained  in  the  early  part  of  hia  consulship,  before 
released  an  equal  numoer  ofTarentine  and  Sam-  the  truce  with  ]^nrhus  was  concluded, 
nite  prisoners,  and  that  Cineas  was  again  sent  '^  Justin,  XVIII.  8.    Zonaras,  VIII.  5. 
to  Some  to  negotiate  a  peace,  but  that  the  Bomana  ^  Justin,  XVin.  2. 
ref^ised  to  treat,  while  Pynhus  remained  m  ^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  9. 
Italy.    Yet  Appion,  in  another  fragment,  says  "*  Diod.,  Fragm.  lloeschel.  XXII.  11. 
that  Pyrrhus,  "after  his  treaty  with  the  Bo-  ^  From  the  middle  of  476  to  the  latter  end 
mans,"  mn-i  ris  wf^  'F^pming  wi^^Mf,  went  of  478.    htt  iftru  is  Appian^s  expression,  Sam- 
over  to  Sicily.    Probably  a  truce  for  a  certain  nitic  Fragm.  XII.,  wnich  Mr.  F^nes  Clinton 
period  was  nffreed  to,  and  with  it  a  general  ex-  wronelj  understands  of  the  year  479,  for  that, 
change  of  prisoners.    Whether  Pyrrhus  stipu-  accordmg  to  the  Greek  mode  of  reckoning, 
li^d  any  thing  for  the  Tarentinee  we  cannot  would  not  have  been  Irci  rpirtf,  but  r$Tdfr^» 
tell ;  but  the  consuls  of  the  two  succeeding  **  Diodorus.  Fragm.  HoesoheL   XXlI.  14 
years,  although  they  triumphed  over  the  Sam-  Plutarch,  Pyrrn.  £2,  22u 
nites  and  Lucanians,  yet  appeamd  to  have  o^ 
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A.u.c.«t«i.A.a  continued  the  war.  They  ventured  no  battles  in  the  field,  but 
oiiHSbLiS^ni  resolutely  defended  their  towns  and  fastnesses,***  and  sometimes^ 
uMabMiiMor^yrriiin.  ^  always  happeus  in  such  warfare,  infQcted  some  partial  loss  on 
the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  change  in  any  degree  the  general  fortune  of  the 
contest.  The  consuls  employed  against  them  enjoyed  a  triumph  at  the  end  of 
each  campaign ;  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  the  year  476/^  C.  Junius  Brutus  at  the 
end  of  411,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  at  the  end  of  478.  In  the  mean  time  P.  Cor- 
nelius Rufinus,  the  colleague  of  C.  Junius  in  411,  had  recovered  Croton  and  Lo- 
cri ;  but  as  he  was  considered  the  principal  cause  of  a  severe  repulse  sustained 
by  himself"*  and  his  colleague  from  the  Samnites  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
he  was  not  thought  deserving  of  a  triumph. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  478  that  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy.*" 
A  V  cm.  A.  c  ^^^  ^*®  return  was  beset  with  enemies,  for  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
i^V^rynrhiM  rrtuni  attacked  him  on  his  passage,  and  sunk  seventy  of  his  ships  of 
^'  war,"'  and  when  he  landed  on  the  Italian  coast  he  found  that  the 

Mamertines  had  crossed  over  from  Messana  to  beset  his  road  by  land,  and  he 
had  to  cut  his  way  through  them  with  much  loss.  Tet  he  reached  Tarentum 
with  a  force  nearly  as  large  as  that  which  he  had  first  brought  over  from  Epirus ; 
as  large  in  numbers,  but  of  a  very  different  quality,  consisting  principally  of  mer- 
cenaries raised  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  men  of  all  countries,  Greek  and*  Barbarian, 
and  whose  fidelity  would  last  no  longer  than  their  general  was  victorious. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  commenced  active  operations. 
H«piiiiMi«i«tii«teii»i«  ^e  Roman  consuls  were  employed  in  Luc^nia  and  in  Samnium,'*' 
rfrt«.ipiii.»tL<w5r  jJ^|J  jjg  received  no  interruption  from  them,  and  recovered  Locri. 
He  next  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  a  place  so  important  from  its  position 
to  the  success  of  any  new  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  the  Campanian  garrison  re- 
sistod  Pyrrhus"^  as  stoutly  as  they  had  resisted  the  Romans,  and  the  kin^  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  His  old  allies,  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians/"  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and,  however  anxious  to  obtain  his  aid,  they  had  not,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  the  means  of  supplying  him  with  money,  even  if  they 
had  been  disposed  to  rely  on  his  constancy  in  their  cause.  Thus  embarrassed, 
as  he  passed  by  Locri  on  his  return  from  Rhe^um  to  Tarentum,  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,"*  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Proserpine. 
In  the  Taults  underneath  this  temple  was  a  large  treasure,  which  had  been  buried 
for  unknown  generations,  and  no  mortal  eye  had  been  allowed  to  look  on  it. 
This  he  carried  off,  and  embarked  his  spoil  on  board  of  his  ships,  to  transport  it 
by  sea  to  Tarentum.  A  storm,  however,  arose  and  wrecked  the  ships,  and  cast 
ashore  the  plundered  treasure  on  the  coast  of  Locri.  Pyrrhus  was  moved,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
propitiate  her  anger.  But  when  there  were  no  signs  given  that  she  accepted  his 
offering,  he  put  to  death  the  three  men  who  had  advised  him  to  commit  the 
sacrilege,  and  even  yet  his  mind  was  haunted  by  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  his  own  commentaries"^  recorded  his  belief  that  Proserpine's  wrath  was  still 

"*  Zonftras,  YIII.  6.  nnians  emplojed  in  their  engagement  with 
"*  Fabricius  triumphed  in  December,  Brutus  I)nilius  in  the  first  Punio  war  a  lam  slup, 
in  January,  thirteen  months  afterwards,  and  Fa-  which  they  took  iVom  Pyrrhus  probabfy  on  his 
bins  in  the  February  ofthe  year  following,  when  retreat  from  Sicily,     (rolybius,  I.  28.)    We 
Pjrrrhus  in  all  probability  was  already  returned  mu»t  suppose  that  the  ships  of  war  were  con- 
to  Itahr.  voying  the  transports  on  which  P3rrrhu8  had 
"*  Zonaras,  YIII.  6.  embarked  his  army ;  and  that  their  resistance 
"*  Zonaras  expressly  says  that  Pyrrhus  re-  enabled  the  transports  to  escape, 
turned  in  the  year  after  the  consulship  of  P.  "*  Zonaras,  Yin.  6. 
Bufihus,  that  is,  in  478.    VIII.  «.  "•  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

"■  Appian,  Samnitic  Fragm.  XII.  Plutarch,  >»  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.  IMon.  Cassius,  Fragn. 

Pjrrrh.  24.     Pyrrhus  had  obtained  tliis  fleet  Peiresc.  XLII. 

chiefly  fh>m  the  Syracusaus,  who,  on  his  first  '"  Dionysius,  XIX.  9.    Appian,   Samnitio 

arrival  in  Sicily,  gave  up  to  him  their  whole  Fragm.  XII. 

navy^mounting  to  140  ships  of  war.    Biodo-  ^  Dionysius,  XIX.,  ^  «a2  eArig  &  Iltf^^s  Ir  rwh 

mil  Fngm.  Hoesohel.  XXII.  11.    The  Cartha-  lifois  hirofiviiitavi  yftf^n. 
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pursuing  him,  and  bringing  on  his  arms  defeat  and  ruin.  If  Pyrrhus  nimself,  after 
his  long  intercourse  with  the  Epicurean  Cineas,  entertained  such  fears,  they  weighed 
far  more  heavily  doubtless  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  soldiers  and  his  allies ; 
and  the  sense  of  being  pursued  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  may  have  well  chilled 
the  hearts  of  the  bravest,  and  affected  in  no  small  degree  the  issue  of  the  war. 

This  was  fast  approaching.  The  consuls  chosen  for  the  year  479  were  M'. 
Gurius  Dentatus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  The  Romans  on  their 
side  also  were  visited  by  religious  terrors ;  during  the  year  478  a  ium«.  a.  urG'4ii! 
fatal  pestilence  had  raged  amongst  them,"'  and  now  the  clay 
statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  simimit  of  the  Capitoline  temple  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  shattered  to  pieces.  The  head  of  the  image  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  the  augurs  declared  that  the  storm  had  blown  it  into  the  Tiber,  and  com* 
manded  that  it  should  be  searched  for  in  the  bed  cf  the  river.  It  was  found 
in  the  very  place  in  which  the  augurs  had  commanded  the  search  to  be  made. 

Fears  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  arms  of  Pyr- 
rhus, made  the  Romans  backward  to  enlist  in  the  legions.  Those  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^ 
who  were  summoned  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  upon  which  in  Jb«^«iiu»t^«nt  «< 
ihe  consul,  M'.  Curius,"'  commanded  that  the  goods  of  the  first  de- 
foulter  should  be  publicly  sold.  A  public  sale  of  a  man's  property  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  magistrate  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising  afterwards  any  politi- 
cal rights ;  but  the  necessity  of  a  severe  example  was  so  felt  that  no  tribune  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  the  offender,  and  the  consul's  order  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  usual  number  of  legions  was  then  raised ;  Lentulus^**  marched  into 
Lucania,  Curius  into  Samnium. 

Pyrrhus  took  the  field  against  Curius  with  his  own  army,  and  the  fiower  of  the 
force  of  Tarentum,  and  a  division  of  Samnites;  the  rest  of  the  p-^^nadM*  oni 
Samnite  army  was  sent  into  Lucania  to  prevent  Lentulus  from  "^'p*'^^  •^  ^ 
coming  to  join  his  colleague.  Curius,  finding  that  Pyrrhus  was  "*"  '^  "** 
marching  against  him,  sent  to  call  his  colleague  to  hb  aid ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  the  omens  would  not  allow  him  to  attack  the  enemy,"^  and  he  lay  en- 
camped in  a  strong  position  near  Beneventum.  There  is  much  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult country  behind  the  town  on  the  road  towards  Apulia,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Calore  below  it,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  But 
whether  they  fought  on  the  same  ground  which  had  witnessed  the  last  encounter 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine. 

Pyrrhus  resolved  to  attack  Curius  before  his  colleague  joined  him,  and  he 
planned  an  attack  upon  his  camp  by  night.'"  He  set  out  by  vxmoMMdui"  aigku 
torchlight,  with  the  flower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  his  ele-  ^iJ^i^"^Ji 
phants ;  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  country  overgrown  with  *"'• 
wood,  and  intersected  with  steep  ravines ;  so  that  his  progress  was  slow,  and  at 
last  the  lights  were  burnt  out,  and  the  men  were  continually  missing  their  way. 
Bay  broke  before  they  reached  their  destination ;  but  still  the  enemy  were  not 
aware  of  their  approach  till  they  had  surmoiuted  the  heights  above  the  Roman 
camp,  and  were  descending  to  attack  it  from  the  vantage-ground.  Then  Curius 
led  out  his  troops  to  oppose  them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  the  Ro- 
mans a  great  advantage  over  the  heavy-armed  Greek  infantry,  as  soon  as  the 
attempt  to  surprise  them  had  failed.     But  the  action  seems  to  have  been  decided 

"■  OroBins.  IV.  S.  Livy,  Epitom.  XIV.  Cicero,  most  tolerant  even  of  the  greatest  severity  when 

de  Divinat.  1. 10.  the  public  service  seemed  to  require  it.    Bat 

"  livy,  Epitom.  XIV.    Valerius  Maximus.  the  authority  of  a  collector  of  anecdotes  is  so 

vl.  8,  S  4,  adds  to  this  story  that  Curius  sold  small,  that  Valerius^  addition  to  the  story  must 

Dot  only  the  property  of  the  defaulter,  but  the  be  considered  very  doubtful. 

Bum  himself,  saying  **  that  the  commonwealth  '**  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25. 

wanted  no  citizen  who  did  not  know  how  to  "*  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25. 

obey."    If  the  tribunes  did  not  interfere,  the  "■  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  26.     Dionysius,  XIX, 

eopflol's  power  might  indeed  extend  to  any  12-14. 
uUDg;  and  we  know  that  the  Bomans  were 
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« 
hj  an  accident ;  for  one  of  Pjrrbus*  elephants  was  wounded,  and  ronning  wild 
among  its  own  men,  threw  them  into  disorder ;  nor  could  they  offer  a  long  resbt- 
ance,  being  almost  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their  night-march.  Thej  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  ;*"  two  elephants  were  killed,  and  eight  being  forced 
into  impracticable  ground  from  whicn  there  was  no  outlet,  were  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  by  their  drivers. 

Thus  encouraged,  Curius  no  longer  declined  a  decisive  action  on  equal  ground : 
B«tu»  of  BeD«T*ii««a.  ^c  desceuded  into  the  plain/*^  and  met  Pyrrhus  in  the  open  field. 
FynkMiBdafcatod.  Q^  ^]jg  qj^q  ^^g  ^j^g  Romaus  wcTO  viotoiious ;  on  the  other,  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  Uephants'  charge,  they  were  drivea  back  to  then: 
camp.^**  But  their  retreat  was  covered  by  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  guards 
on  the  rampart,  and  these  so  annoved  the  elephants  that  they  turned  about^  and 
fled  throu^n  their  own  ranks,  beanng  down  all  before  ihem.  When  the  phidanx 
was  thus  disordered  the  Romans  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  made  their  way  into 
the  mass ;  and  then  their  swords  had*  an  immense  advantage  over  the  long  spears 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  victory  was  speedy  and  complete. 

What  number  of  men  were  killed  or  taken  is  variously  reported ;  but  the  over^ 
Ha  faauy  imtm  Italy  throw  was  decisive ;  and  Pyrrhus,  retreatbg  to  Tarentum,  reserved 
•MiMtainatoBpini*.  immediately  to  evacuate  Italy.  Tet,.as  S  he  still  clung  .to  the 
hope  of  returning  hereafter,  he  left  Milo  with  his  garriscn  in  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum, and  then  embarked  for  Epirus.^'*  He  land^  in  his  native  kingdom  with  no 
more  than  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,'*^  and  without  money  to 
maintain  even  these.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  new  enterprises ;  and 
often  victorious  in  battle,  but  never  successful  in  war,  he  perished  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  woman's  hand,  in  his  attack  upon  Aigos. 
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"France  was  now  oonsolldated  into  a  great  kingdom.  .  .  .  And  thns  having  conquered  Iier- 
seif,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  and  no  longer  apprehenbive  of  any  foreiim  enemy,  she  was  pre* 
pared  to  cany  her  arms  into  other  countries."— Hatjam,  Middle  Ages,  Chap.  I.  rart  11. 


Ws  have  seen  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  Latiom  in 
lukdMM  i>«t«Mm  ^he  heat  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  to  offer  its  assistance  to  the 
a4MM»dc»ii]u««.     Romans.    The  offer  was  then  refused,  but  very  soon  afterwards  a 

'^  Dionysius,  XIX.  14.  mother,  and  so  exdted  her,  that  she,  too,  he- 

™  Plutarch,  Pvrrh.  25.    The  scene  of  the  came  ungovernable,  and  threw  the  Greek  army 

battle  is  plaoed  oy  Orosius  and  Florus  "in  into  disorder,  and  that  this  aocido^t  first  tamed 

campis  Arusinis,"  or  "sub  campis  Arusinis,"  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

but  this  name  is  unknown  to  us,  and  does  not  *"  It  ia  said  that  a  report  was  purposely  oir- 

enable  us  to  determine  the  place  exactly.  culated  by  Pyrrhus,  of  ttie  speedy  arrival  of  re- 

'^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.    The  story  which  inforcements  from  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 

r^ionysiusand  Plutarch  relate  of  the  first  action  Syria,  and  that  the  Bomans  therefore  did  not 

is  by  Zonaras  and  Florus  referred  to  the  last  venture  to  advance  upon  Tarentum.  Pausanias. 

and  decisive  battle ;  namely,  that  a  voung  ele-  1. 18 ;  compare  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  610,  ana 

phant  having  been   wounded,  ana   running  note  927. 

about  screammg,  ita  cries  were  heard  by  its  "  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  26. 
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treaty  was  concluded  between  Borne  and  Carthage/  in  which  both  nations  en- 
gaged to  reserve  to  themaelyes  the  right  of  assisting  one  another,  even  if  either 
should  conclude  on  alliance  with  Pjrrrhus ;  that  is  to  say,  their  alliance  with 
him  was  to  be  subcMrdinate  to  thdr  alliance  with  each  other,  and  instead  of  aiding 
him  in  his  attacks  against  the  other,  they  were  in  such  a  case  to  aid  one  another, 
even  against  him.  Such  were  the  relations  subsisting  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage in  the  year  479  ;  eleven  years  afterwards  these  friendly  ties  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  two  nations  were  engaged  in  the  first  Pumo  war. 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  that  Pyrrhus  embarked  at  Tarentum  to  return  to 
Epims,  the  whole  stream  of  our  history  begins  to  set  towards  that  mr0n»um  «i  •vmu 
great  period  when  Rome  and  Carthage  first  became  enemies.  The  *»**»•'*•*  ^"*«  '«'• 
relics  of  wars  in  Italy,  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed,  are  only  like  a  clearing 
of  the  ground  for  that  mightier  contest ;  and  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  one 
dominion  is  rather  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  the  forgmg  of  that  iron 
power  by  which  Carthage  was  to  be  crusned,  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
bowed  into  subjection,  than  as  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  and  complicated 
fabric  in  which  law  and  polity  were  to  abide  as  in  their  appointed  temple.  The 
veiy  barrenness  of  the  political  history  of  Rome  during  the  half  century  which 
followed  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  is  in  itself  a  presumption  that  the  energies  of  the 
Roman  people  at  this  time  were  employed  abroad  rather  than  at  home.  I  shall 
therefore  defer  all  notice  of  the  internal  state  of  Italy  under  the  Roman  sov- 
ereignty, till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Then,  when  Han- 
nibs's  sword  was  probing  so  deeply  every  unsound  part  in  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  when  he  was  laboring  to  array  Campania  and  Samnium  and  Lucania  and 
Bnittium  in  a  fifth  coalition  against  Rome,  the  internal  relations  of  the  Italian 
states  towards  the  Romans  and  towards  each  other  will  necessarily  demand  our 
attention.  But  for  the  present  I  shall  merely  r^ard  them  as  blended  into  one 
great  mass,  which  was  presently  to  be  engaged  m  deadly  conflict  with  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage. 

After  Pjrrrhus  left  Italy,  his  general,  Milo,  retained  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  for 
nearly  four  years.  The  aristocratical  party,  which  had  been  from  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
the  beginning  opposed  to  the  Epirot  alliance,  now  endeavored  to  m.  *8^«f  Ttee*. 
rid  themselves  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  They  failed,  however,  in  e^.  Bu^Ind^r  ti 
their  attempt  to  recover  the  citadel,  and  then  leaving  Tarentum,  ^  **"*'' 
they  occupied  a  fort  in  the  neighborhood,'  from  whence  they  carried  on  a  plun- 
dering warfare  against  the  city,  and  were  able  to  make  their  own  peace  wiUi  the 
Romans.  Even  the  popular  party  were  tired  of  the  foreign  garrison  and  its  gov- 
ernor, but,  feeling  that  they  never  could  be  forgiven  by  the  Romans,  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  aid,  and  sent  to  the  Carthaffinian  commanders'  in  Sicily  to  deliver 
them  from  Mtlo's  dominion.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  accordmgly  before 
the  harbor,  while  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  Roman  consul,  was  besieging  the  town 
by  land.  But  Papirius,  dreading  the  interference  of  Carthage,  treated  secretly 
with  Milo,*  and  persuaded  him  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  Romans,  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Epirus  with  his  garrison  and  all  their 
^^g^e*  Thus  Tarentum  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  returned  to  Sicily.  The  Roman  government  oomplained  of  its 
appearance  on  the  coast  of  Italy,'  when  its  assistance  had  not  been  requested  by 

'  Polybins,  III.  95.  between  the  Boaum  and  CaithagiuUm  forces,  la 

*  Zaounaj  VIII.  S.    This  wm  like  the  oriBto-  which  the  Bomans  were  ylotorious. 
cratical  party  in  CoroTra,  who,  after  their  ezpul-       *  Zouaras,  VIIL  6.     Frontinus,- Strategem. 

MOQ  from  the  oity,  built  a  fort  in  the  moontaina,  m.  8,  $  1* 

from  whence  they  plundered  the  lands  of  their       *  Oroaioa,  IV.  6.    That  the  interftrenoe  of  the 

opDoneuta.    Thncyd.  III.  85.  Carthaginians  on  this  occasion  was  complained 

'  Zotiaras.  VIII.  6.    Orosins,  IV.  8.    Bat  the  of  by  the  Bomans  appears  also  from  livy, 

Mcoant  in  Orosios  is  greatly  distorted  and  ez-  B|#itom.  XIV.  and  fVom  Dion  Cassins,  Fragm. 

aggorated,  for  he  makes  the  Tarentines  call  in  Vitican.  LVII.    Yot  as  Frrrhus  was  the  enemy 

^e  aid  of  Carthago  not  against  Milo,  bat  against  of  Carthage,  the  Carthagmions  might  lawfiiUj 

Aume,  and  says  that  a  regular  action  took  place  aid  the  Tarentines  against  his  officer ;  the  «F> 
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Borne ;  and  tbe  Carthaginians,  now  that  Tarentum  was  actually  in  the  Roman 
power,  disavowed  the  expedition  as  an  unauthorized  act  of  their  officers  in  Sicily. 

The  death  or  banishment  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  at  Tarentum 
Boi^ogauoii  of  Tann-  atoncd/uo  doubt,  for  the  insult  ofifered  to  the  Roman  amhassadors, 
*^-  and  for  the  zealous  enmity  which  had  organized  against  Rome  the 

fourth  Samnite  war.  When  vengeance  was  satisfied,  policy  demanded  the  com- 
plete humiliation  of  a  city  which  had  shown  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  in- 
jure.* Tarentum  was  dismantled,  its  fleet  and  all  its  stores  of  arms  were  sur- 
rendered, it  was  made  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  a  Roman  fi;arrison,'  it  seems, 
was  quartered  in  the  citadel.  When  thus  effectually  disarmed  and  fettered,  the 
Tarentines  were  allowed  to  retain  their  municipal  freedom,  as  the  allies,  and  not 
the  subjects  of  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  immediately  before  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  Samnium,  Lucsnia, 
and  Bruttium  had  made  their  final  and  absolute  submission.     L. 


Bitet,  ucMiian,  aod  PapiHus  CuTSor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus,  who  had  been  consuls 

together  one-and-twenty  years  earlier  in  the  great  campaign  which 
decided  the  third  Samnite  war,  were  elected  consuls  together  for  the  second  time, 
to  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  present  contest.  Carvihus  invaded  Samnium,'  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  Samnitcs ;  Papirius  received  that  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Bruttians.  The  three  nations  all  retained  their  municipal  freedom,  or  rather 
their  several  towns  or  districts  were  left  free  individually,  but  their  national  union 
was  dissolved ;  and  they  were,  probably,  not  even  allowed  to  intermarry  with  or 
to  inherit  property  from  each  otner.  Besides  this,  they  made,  undoubtedly,  large 
cessions  of  territory,  and  were  obliged  to  give  hosti^ores*  for  their  future  good 
behavior.  It  is  mentioned  in  particular  that  the  Bruttians  ceded  the  half  of  their 
mountain  and  forest  district,  called  Sila,'*'  or  the  Weald ;  a  tract  rich  to  this  day 
in  all  varieties  of  timber  trees,  and  in  wide  ranges  of  well-watered  pastures,  and 
famous  for  yielding  the  best  vegetable  pitch  known  to  the  ancients.  The  right 
of  preparing  this  pitch  was  let  as  usual  by  the  censors,  and  brought  into  the  re- 
public a  large  revenue. 

Thus  the  Romans  had  put  down  all  their  enemies  in  the  south  of  Italy,  except 
▲.  u.  c.  484.  A.  c.  the  rebellious  soldiers  of  the  eighth  legion,  who  had  taken  posses- 
SI;nJd"'i!!!Si!'*^  sion  of  Rhegium.  Those,  however,  were  reduced  two  years  later 
Bhaciiim.  ^j  ^^Q  consul,  C.  Genucius."    A  separate  treaty  concluded  with 

the  Mamertines  of  Messana"  had  cut  them  off  from  their  most  natural  succor, 
and  Hiero,  who  since  Pyrrhus  had  left  Sicily  had  been  raised  by  bis  merit  and 
services^'  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse,  took  an  active  part  against  them,  and  sup- 
plied the  Roman  besieging  army  not  with  com  only,  but  with  an  auxiliary  force 
of  soldiers.     Thus  the  town  of  Rhegium  was  at  last  stormed,  and  most  of  the 

garrison  put  to  the  sword  in  the  assault.  Of  the  survivors,  all  except  the  sol- 
iers  of  the  original  legion  were  executed^^  by  the  consul  on  the  spot ;  but  these, 
as  Campanian  citizens,^'  and,  therefore,  having  all  the  private  rights  of  citizens  of 
Rome,  were  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and  people.  When  they 
were  brought  to  Rome,  one  of  the  tribunes  pleaded  in  their  behalf  that  they 

fence  oompliuned  of,  however,  was,  in  all  prob-  LoUias.  a  Bamnite  hostage,  is  said  to  hvve  os- 

ability,  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  fleet,  unin-  oapsd  worn  Rome. 

vited  by  the  fiomans,  on  the  coasts  of  what  ^  BionTsins,  XX  5.    Sila  is,  donbtless,  the 

they  woald  consider  the  Boman  dominion.  Bat  name  word  as  Bilva  and  as  fXf .    For  the  aeiaal 

the  Carthaginians  might  answer  that  the  coast  state  of  this  forest  country,  see  Mr.  Keppel 

of  lapyffia  was  not  yet  to  be  regarded  as  belong-  Craven,  Tour  in  the  Boutoem  Provinces  of 

ing  to  Some.  Naples,  p.  242. 

*  Zonaras,  VHI.  6.  "  Dionysius,  XX.  1. 
^  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

Punic  wars,  a  legion  was  regularly  stationed  at  **  Polybius,  1. 8, 9.   Justin,  XXTTT.  4^   Zodmt 

Tarentum.    Polybius,  II.  24.    Kiebuhr  thinks  ras,  VIII.  6. 

that  this  had  been  the  case  ever  since  the  sur-  **  Orosins,  IV.  8. 

sender  of  the  city.  »  Bee  Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hist.  Ycl.  U.  p.  ST. 

•  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  Eng.  Transl. 
This  appears  from  Zonaras,  Vm.  7,  where 
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were  Roman  citizens,'*  and  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  except  by  the  judgment 
of  the  people ;  but  the  people  were  as  little  disposed  to  mercy  as  the  senate,  and 
the  thirty-three  tribes'^  condemned  them  imanimously.  They  were  thus  all 
scourged  and  beheaded,  to  the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  and  their 
bodies  were  cast  out  unburied.  Rhegium  and  its  territory  were  restored  to  the 
survivors  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

In  the  next  year  one  of  the  Samnite'^  hostages  escaped  from  Rome,  and  re- 
vived a  guerilla  warfare  in  the  country  of  the  Caracenians  in  north- 
em  Samnium.     Both  consuls  were  employed  to  crush  at  once  an  «*.  8b«rtgu^iiiu'wM 
enemy  who  might  soon  have  become  formidable,  and  the  bands  "^ 

which  had  taken  up  arms  were  soon  dispersed,  and  their  strongholds  taken, 
although  not  without  some  loss  and  danger  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors. 

A  war  followed  with  a  people  whose  name  has  only  once  before  been  heard 
of  m  Roman  history,  the  Picentians,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  ^  n  c  4m  a  c  §«. 
The  Picentians  had  become  the  allies  of  Rome^*  thirty-one  years  WMwuhai^ieoiiiaMi 
before  this  period,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  and  "^ 

they  had  ever  since  observed  the  alliance  faithfully.  But  in  the  year  486  we 
find  two  consular  armies'*  employed  against  them,  and  after  a  short  struggle  they 
submitted  at  discretion.  A  portion  of  them  was  removed  to  the  coast  of  the 
Tuscan  sea,  and  settled  in  the  country  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salemum.*'  It  may  have  been  that  this  mi- 
gration had  been  commanded  by  the  Roman  government  as  a  measure  of  state 
policy,  in  order  to  people  the  old  Samnite  coast  with  less  suspected  inhabitants, 
and  to  acquire  as  Roman  domain  the  lands  which  the  Picentians  had  left  in  their 
old  country ;  and  the  Picentians,  perhaps,  like  the  Carthaginians  in  the  third 
Punic  war,  unwilling  to  be  torn  from  their  native  land,  rose  against  Rome  in  mere 
despair.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  it  ended  in  the  speedy  and 
complete  conquest"  of  the  Picentian  people. 

The  last 'gleanings  of  Italian  independence  were  gathered  in  during  the  two 
years  which  next  followed.  The  Sallentines  and  Messapians  had 
at  one  time  taken  part  in  the  confederacy**  of  southern  Italy  against  ▲.'cMfud  m  con. 
Rome,  but  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  cause  before  its  over-  ^^  oce7j»tioTM 
throw.  Their  repentance,  however,  availed  them  nothing,  for  the 
port  of  Brundisium,  in  the  Sallentine  territory,  was  a  position  which  the  Romans 
were  very  anxious  to  secure  ;*^  the  more  so  as  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus, 
was  reigning  in  Epirus,  and  had  inherited  much  of  the  warlike  temper  of  his 

I*  ValerioB  Maximas.  IT.  7,  $  15.    The  Boine  "  See  pag^e  681. 

thing  happened  after  tne  redaction  of  Capna  in  "  The  Fasti  Capitolini  record  that  both  the 

the  secoBQ  Panic  war.    The  Campaniana  being  consols  of  the  year,  P.  Sempronias  and  Appius 

Boaum  dtizena,  the  senate  coald  not  determine  Claadias.  triamphed  over  tine  Picentians. 

their  fate  without  being  empowered  by  the  ^  Strabo^  V.  p.  251. 

people  to  do  so;  and  accordingly  the  tribes  ^  The  Picentian  war  is  briefly  noticed  by 

voted  that  whatever  sentence  the  senate  might  Floras,  1. 19,  by  Entropias,  and  by  Orosias,  IV. 

pass  should  have  their  authority  for  its  fall  ex-  4.    A  great  earthc^ut^e  happened  jast  as  the 

ocatioo.    livy,  XXVI.  88.     It  is  remarkable  Koman  and  Picentian  armies  were  going  to  en- 

that  the  power  of  taking  up  the  Boman  fhm-  gt^^y  upon  which  P.  Sempronius,  the  consul, 

chise  at  pleasure  shoula  be  considered  as  so  vowed  to  baild  a  temple  to  the  earth.    The 

completely  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  the  popolation  of  the  Picentians,  when  they  sub- 

franchise  actually,  which  is  Niebuhr's  explana-  mitted  to  the  Bomans,  amounted,  according  to 

ton  of  the  condition  of  the  Campanians.    VoL  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  III.  S  110),  to  860,000  souls, 

n.  note  186.    £ng.  Transl.    It  rather  appears  "  They  had  fought  under  Pyrrhus  at  Ascu- 

from  the  definition  of  the  term  munioeps,  given  lum ;  see  Frontinus  Strategem.  II.  8, 1 21 ;  and 

bj  Festus  from  Ser.  SulpiduB  the  younger,  that  they  are  not  mentioned  as  conquered  by  Papir- 

the  Canmanians,  and  others  in  the  same  rela-  ius  and  Carvilius,  when  the  Samnites,  Luca- 

boQ  to  Home,  e^joj^ed  actually  all  the  private  nians,  and  Bruttians  submitted,  so  that  they 

lights  of  Boman  citizens,  without  forfeiting  had  probably  left  the  confederacy  at  an  earlier 

their  own  Companian  franchise ;  and  this  too  period. 

seenu  implied  oy  the  fact  of  their  forming  a  **  Zonaras,  copying  from  Dion  Cassius,  ao- 

ngnlar  legion  in  war,  instead  of  being  reckoned  cuses  the  Bomans  of  making  war  on  the  SaJlen- 

uerdy  as  auxiliaries.  tines  because  they  wished  to  get  possession  df 

"  Dionysius,  XX.  7.    Polybius,  I.  7.  Brundisium.    VIII,  7. 

"  Zonaraa,  Vm.  7,    Dionysius,  XX.  9. 
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father ;  and  whether  for  attack  or  defence,  the  possession  of  Brundistum*  the 
favorite  point  of  communication  in  later  times  with  Greece  and  the  £ast»  appeared 
therefore  to  the  Romans  very  desirable.  Accordingly,  the  Sallentines  and  Mes- 
sapians  were  reduced  to  submission,  and  Brundisium  was  ceded  to  the  Bomana. 
They  did  not  send  a  colony  thither  till  some  years'^  afterwards,  but  the  land 
rnust^  in  the  mean  while,  have  formed  a  part  of  their  domain,  and  the  port  in  all 
probability  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Sallentine  war,  the  consuls  of  the  year  488  triumphed  over 
of  tiM  bm.  the  Sarsinatians,*  a  people  of  Umbria,  and  the  countrymen  of  the 
comic  poet  Plautus.  Livy's  epitome"  speaks  of  the  Umbrians 
generally,  and  says  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Sallentines,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
at  discretion* 

One  more  con<|uest  still  remamed  to  be  achieved,  a  conquest  called  for  by  po- 
w«r  Willi  um  ▼<«-  ^^^^  jealousy  no  less  than  by  national  ambition.  The  aristocracy 
bum.  A.  u.  c.  4et.  of  Yolsinii*  apphed  to  Rome  for  aid  against  thb  intolerable  tyr- 
anny of  their  former  serfs  or  vassals,  who  were  now  in  possession 
of  the  government.  As  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  navy  in  >the  Persian 
invasions  first  led  to  the  ascendency  of  the  poorer  classes  at  Athens,  and  as  wara 
with  foreign  states  had  favored  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  commons,  so  the  long 
wars  in  which  Yolsinii  had  been  engaged  with  Rome  had  obliged  the  aristocracy 
to  arm  and  train  then*  vassals,  till  they,  feeling  their  importance  and  power,  had 
risen  against  their  old  lords,  and  had  established  their  own  complete  ascendency. 
But  in  proportion  as  thev  had  been  more  degraded  and  oppressed  than  the  Ro- 
man commons,  so  was  their  triumph  far  less  happy.  Slaves  let  loose  knew  not 
how  to  become  citizens ;  two  only  social  relations  had  they  ever  known,  those  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed ;  and  having  ceased  to  be  the  one,  they  became  imme- 
diately the  other.  They  retaliated  on  their  former  masters  the  worst  atrocities 
which  they  had  themselves  been  made  to  suffer  ;**  and  when  they  found  that  some 
of  the  oppressed  party  had  applied  to  Rome  for  aid,  they  put  many  of  them  to 
death,"^  as  for  an  act  of  treason.  This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  the  Bo- 
mans  to  interfere,  and,  as  the  present  ruling  party  in  Yolsinii  were  regarded  as 
little  better  than  revolted  slaves,  the  majority  of  the  Roman  commons  would  be 
ready  to  put  them  down  no  less  than  the  senate.  National  ambition,  no  doubt, 
made  the  enterprise  d«ubly  welcome ;  perhaps  too  the  accusation  of  Metrodorus^* 
was  not  without  foundation,  when  he  ascribed  the  war  to  a  baser  passion,  and 
said  that  the  two  thousand  statues  with  which  Yolsinii  'v^as  ornamented,  tempted 
the  Romans  to  attack  it.     Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  489, 

*  In  the  latter  p«rt  of  the  first  Punio  war.  Uiere  is  a  hiU  that  runs  up  thirty  stadia  ia 
See  Li  vy.  Epitom.  XIX.  But  Floras  says  [I.  height ;  and  beneath  there  is  a  forest  of  aU  sorts 
sol  that  Brundisiam,  with  its  funoos  port,  wss  of  trees,  and  maoh  water.  So  the  peosle  of  the 
reduced  by  M«  Atilius,  who  wss  one  oi  the  ooa-  dty,  ftaiiog  leat  any  of  them  ahotild  oeoome  s 
sols  of  the  year  487.  And  so  siso  does  £atro-  tyrant,  set  up  their  freedmen  to  be  their  ma- 
pins,  giatrates ;  and  these  freedmen  rule  over  them, 

"  Faati  GspitoUni.  and  others  of  the  same  aort  are  appointed  in 

"  £pitom.  aV.    <<  Umbri  et  SaUentini  lioU  theirplaoe  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

in  deditionem  aooepti  sunt."  "  Vaierius  Mayimno^^  jx.  1.    The  worst  of 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.  Anct.  de  Viris  IIlustrilK  all  the  outrsgea  thore  desoribed  waa  ptaotised 
"  DoduB  Mua."  Floras,  1. 21.  Valerias  Mazi-  in  some  'iftwf^^M  by  the  fisudal  aristocncy  ia 
muB,  IX.  1,  Extern.  %  S.  Orosias,  IV.  6.  AU  modem  Europe;  and  it  ia  fkr  more  likely  thst 
these  writera  esU  the  revolution  at  Volsinii  a  the  Volsinlan  serft  retaliated  it  upon  their  mssp 
rising  of  slaves  sgainst  theur  masteia ;  just  as  ters  than  that  they  should  have  been  the^fixst 
Herodotus  represents  a  aimilar  revolution  at  inventors  of  it^ 

Argos,  sAer  the  old  cLtiaens  had  been  greatly       **  ^ft"*?-^  VIII.  7. 

weakened  bv  their  wars  with  Sparta,    VI.  8S.       *^  Pliny,  Hist,  Nstur.  XXXTV.  {  Si.    MetRr 

The  stor^  told  in  the  work  "  de  MirabiL  Ana-  dorus  of  oeepsia  lived  in  the  seventh  eeotiixy 

cultatiombas,"  94,  Ed.  Bekker,  wrongly  ssoribed  of  Bome,  and  was  intimate  with  liithridates, 

to  Aristotle,  relates  undoubtedly  to  Volsinii,  whoee  hatred  agsinst  the  Bomana  he  ahared  to 

and  shows  the  vsgue  and  ezsggerated  form  in  auoh  a  degree,  toat  he  waa  oaUed  &  §u0aftiiutH» 

which  even  contemporary  eventa  in  distsnt  Hisohar8^,wnethertrueor£U8e,iaatleaatoan- 

oountries  are  related,  when  there  is  no  real  his-  sistent  with  those  other  repreaentatiena  which 

lorian  to  sift  them.    Aocording  to  this  story,  speak  of  the  growing  wealth  and  increased  lovt 

*^  the  dty  is  yery  strong ;  for  in  the  midst  of  it  of  wealth  among  the  Bomans  at  this  pericd. 
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laid  siege  to  Yolsinii  with  a  consular  armj  ;'*  but  having  been  mortally  wounded 
In  one  of  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  he  left  the  competion  of  his  work  to  his 
successors.**  In  the  following  year  Yolsinii  was  taken ;  bloody  executions  took 
place,  and  the  remnant  of  the  new  Yolsinian  citizens,  who  were  not  put  to  death, 
were  given  tip  as  serfs  once  again  to  their  former  masters.  But  the  old  Yol- 
sinian aristocracy  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  city  of  their  fathers.  Yol- 
sinii was  destroyed,  its  statues,  no  doubt,  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  its  old  citi- 
zens were  settled  in  a  new  spot**  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
apparently  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Bolsena. 

Thus  the  whde  extent  of  Italy  from  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  to  Rhegium 
and  Bmndisium  was  become  more  or  less  subject  to  Rome.  But  TiMxiMumwmMigM 
it  was  not  merely  that  the  several  Italian  nations  were  to  follow  •'•"'^y- 
in  war  where  Rome  might  choose  to  lead  them ;  nor  yet  that  they  paid  a  certain 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  state,  such  as  Athens  recaved  ^m  her  subject  allies. 
The  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  had  wrested  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  con- 
quered nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula  T  forests,  mines,  and  harbors  had 
become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  from  which  a  lai^  revenue  was  de- 
rived ;  so  that  all  classes  of  Roman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories ;  the 
rich  acquired  a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupatioo ;  the  poor  obtained 
grants  of  land  in  freehold  by  an  agrarian  law ;  while  the  great  increase  of  revenue 
required  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  collect  it,  and  thus  firom  the  queestors  to 
the  lowest  collectors  or  clerks  employed  under  them,  all  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment became  suddenly  multiplied. 

The  changes,  indeed,  which  were  wrought  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus  to  the  conquest  of  Yo&inii,  must  have  affected  «n»i  ehngw  wueh 
the  whole  life  and  character  of  the  Roman  people.  Even  the  ^S^S,^^ 
mere  fragmentary  notices,  which  are  all  that  we  possess  of  this  **•  *«n^- 
period,  record,  first,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  quaestors  from  four  to  eight :'' 
secondly,  a  distribution  of  land,  in  portions  of  seven  jugera**  to  each  citizen,  to 
the  Roman  commons  generally :  thirdly,  a  distribution  of  money  amongst  the 
citizens,**  probably  amongst  those  of  the  city  tribes  who  did  not  wish  to  become 
possessors  of  lana ;  the  money  so  distributed  having  arisen  from  the  sale  of  con- 
quered  territory :  fourthly,  the  first  adoption  of  a  silver  coinage,  copper  having 
been  hitherto  the  only  currency  of  the  state  :**  fifthly,  the  appointment  of  several 
new  magistrates  or  commissioners,  such  as  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandis,**  or 

"  Zonaraa,  Vm.  7.  for  their  own  profit,  but  sanctioned  by  the  state, 

"  The  aathor  "  do  Vlris  Illastrib.**  ascribes  and  controUea   by  the  triumviri   monetales. 

the  conquest  of  Yolsinii  to  Becins  Mns,  who  Qniestors  are  known  to  have  coined  money 

was  consul  in  475,  and  fon§^ht  with  Pyrrhns  at  when  employed  nnder  a  proconsul  as  his  pay- 

ABCQlam.    Bnt  whether  Decins  was  employed  master,  but  these  oo&na  are  equally  without  any 

BB  prstor,  or  as  dictator,  we  know  not.    The  peculiar  national  device,  and  relate  to  some- 

Bame  writer  also  says  that  Appius  Claudius,  the  thing  in  the  qu8B8tor*B  own  family  or  in  the  ci]> 

oonsnl  of  the  year  490,  obtained  the  surname  omnstanoes  or  his  gen«raL    Thus  on  the  ffold 

ofCaadez,  after  his  conquests  of  the  Volainiaos;  ooin&  struck  by  P.  Lentulus  B^inther,  when 

bat  the  Fasti  Capitolim  give  the  honor  of  the  he  was  qusBstor  to  Cassias  in  Asia,  we  see  the 

conquest  to  his  ooUeaffue,  M.  Fnlvius  Flao-  devioeofacapoflibertyandadagver,  inmeni- 

cos,  who  triumphed  **  de  Yulsiniensibus,  An-  ^^t  allusion  to  the  assassination  of  Cosar.   Yet 

ooxzciz.  E.  Nov."  the  two-horsed  and  four-horsed  chariots  which 

I*  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.  !PP^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  denarii  are  noticed  by 

■  Livy,  ^itom.  XV.  Plmy  as  a  general  device,  from  which  the  old- 

"  Columella,  Prefiit.  est  silver  coins  received  their  name.    It  seems 

"  Dionysins,  XX.  ad  finem.  probable  that  there  was  no  fixed  rule  with  re- 

"  Pliny,  Hist.  Natnr.  XXXIII.  §44.  The  sil-  spect  to  the  right  of  coining ;  that  sometimes 

ver  coinage  was  first  introduced  in  the  year  485 :  the  state  issued  a  eoinage,  that  sometimes  mon- 

and  the  coins  struck  were  denarii,  quinarii,  ana  ey  was  struck  by  particular  magistrates  for  the 

Heiteitii.    It  is  still  a  great  question  in  wnose  immediate  use  of  tiieir  own  department  of  the 

httids  the  right  of  ooininff  money  was  placed,  public  service ;  and  that  sometimes  also  it  was 

The  devices  on  the  consuiBr  denarii  are  so  y»-  struek  by  individuals  for  their  own  profit,  just 


^J>u^}  like  the  tokens  oooadonally  issued  in    Kiebuhr. 
•'^i^Sund,  a  eoinage  iaaned  by  private  penona 
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the  board  of  ten,  who  presided  over  the  court  of  the  centumviri  or  hundred 
judges ;  the  board  of  four,^  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets  and  roads ;  the  board 
of  five,  who  acted  for  the  magistrates  during  the  night/'  the  consuls'  ordinary 
responsibility  ceasing  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun ;  and  the  board  of  three, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  coinage.  All  these  things  are  recorded  as  having  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time  about  the  period  between  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and 
the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  they  clearly  show  what  manifold  changes  the 
Roman  people  were  then  undergoing. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  was,  indeed,  to  Borne  what  the  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
Effwu  of  AM*  OD  i^iAQ  empire  was'  to  Sparta :  the  larger  scale  of  all  public  transac- 
^•<Sowc!!!lta^  ^^<>i^s,  the  vast  influx  of  wealth  into  the  state,  and  the  means  of 
Fsbrieins.  acquiHng  wealth  unjustly  which  were  put  within  the  reach  of 

many  private  individuals,  were  a  severe  shock  to  the  national  character.  Many 
other  Romans,  no  doubt,  besides  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  were  as  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical as  Gylippus  and  Lysander ;  and  it  was  this  very  corruption  which  made 
men  dwell  so  fondly  on  those  who  were  untainted  by  it  :^  the  virtue  of  Fabri- 
cius  and  Curius,  like  that  of  Callicratidas,  shone  the  brighter,  because  the  tempta- 
tions which  they  resisted  were  so  often  yielded  to  by  others.  In  the  present 
state  of  Italy  any  eminent  Roman  might  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  any  of 
the  subject  people  either  for  good  or  for  evil :  hence  the  principal  citizens  of 
Rome  were  earnestly  courted  with  compliments,  and  often,  no  doubt,  propitiated 
with  presents,  and  it  was  for  refusing  such  presents  when  offered  to  them  by  the 
Bamnites,  that  Fabricius  and  Curius  became  so  famous.  All  know  how  deputies 
from  Samnium  came  to  Curius^  at  his  Sabine  farm  to  offer  him  a  present  of  gold. 
They  found  him  seated  by  the  fireside,  with  a  wooden  platter  before  him,  and 
roasting  turnips  in  the  ashes.  *'  I  count  it  my  glory,''  he  said,  **  not  to  possess 
ffold  myself,  but  to  have  power  over  those  who  do."  So,  again,  other  Samnite 
aeputies  came  to  bring  a  present^  of  ten  pounds  of  copper,  five  of  silver,  and  five 
slaves,  to  Fabricius  as  the  patron  of  their  nation.  Fabricius  drew  his  hands  over 
his  ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  then  along  his  neck  and  down  his  body ; 
and  said  that  whilst  he  was  the  master  of  his  five  senses  and  sound  in  body  and 
limb,  he  needed  nothing  more  than  he  had  already.  Thus,  whether  refusing  to 
have  clients,  or  to  accept  from  them  their  customary  dues,  Curius  and  Fabricius 
lived  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  unable  to  ^ve  a  dowry  to  their  daughters  ;**  and 
in  both  cases  the  senate  paid  it  for  them.  Men  of  this  sort,  so  indifferent  to 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  not  without  a  roughness  of  nature  which  would 
delight  in  vexing  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  others,  were  likely  to  struggle  bard 
against  the  prevailing  spirit  of  covetousness  and  expense.  When  Fabricius  was 
censor  in  479,  he  expelled  P.  Rufinus^  from  the  senate  because  he  had  returned 
amongst  his  taxable  possessions  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate ;  for  there  is 
often  a  jealousy  against  any  new  mode  of  displaying  wealth,  when  the  greatest 
expenditure  in  old  and  accustomed  ways  excites  no  displeasure.  Silver  plate 
was  a  new  luxury  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  and  therefore  attracted  the 
censor's  notice ;  three  hundred  years  later,  the  possession  of  silver  plate  to  any 

*  *^  Pomponias,  S  80,  81.  ffovenunent  of  his  provinoe,  the  Bamo  spotleu 

^  Pope  has  said,  that  mtegrity  whioh  he  proved  actually  in  sitting  by 

"  LuonUn.,  when  frugdity  oonld  durnn.  ^^fM  sS./Si"'*"'"*  *'  ^°""'  ^^ 

Had  rented  turnip,  in  Uie  Sabine  &im  j"  '"i?  S, tt^t.  1«.    Valeriu.  M«dm. 

as  if  the  virtne  of  Cnriiis  had  belonged  to  his  IV.  8,  S  6. 

age  and  not  to  himself.    Bat  this  is  the  mistake  **  Julias  Hyenas,  apnd  Gelllam,  1. 14.   Ta- 

of  a  satirist  and  fatalist,  whose  tendency  it  lerius  Maximus,  IV.  8,  %  6. 

always  is  to  depreciate  human  virtue.   Had Xu*  *  I  borrow  tnis  fVom  Niebahr,  who  refen 

callus  lived  in  Curios*  day,  he  would  have  for  the  story  to  Apnleius. 

shown  in  the  possession  often  pounds  of  silver  ^  Livy,  £pitom.  XIV.     Niebnhr  aupposea 

plate,  the  same  spirit  which,  in  his  own  days,  that  Fabricius  may  have  suspected  this  plate  to 

was  shown  in  the  splendor  of  his  feasts  in  the  have  been  a  part  of  the  spous  won  by  Bufinua 

Apollo :  had  Curius  lived  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  at  Croton,  and  have  thought  that  he  ought  to 

he  would  have  displayed,  like  Ciocro  in  the  have  accounted  for  it  to  the  treasuzy. 
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amount  was  fiilly  allowed/^  but  gold  plate  was  still  unusual,  and  the  senate,  even 
in  the  reign  of  "Aberius,  denounced  it  as  an  unbecoming  extravagance.  But  Fa- 
bricius,  no  doubt,  disliked  the  large  domain  lands  held  in  occupation  by  Bufinus 
as  much  as  his  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  thinking  that  great  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  however  employed,  was  injurious  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  amongst  the  other  changes  of  this  period,  that  the 
consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,**  the  yea^  which  Muom  ©r  i». 
witnessed  the  final  reduction  of  Volsinii,  was  marked  by  the  first  diiuiA.  a.u.c.W 
exhibition  of  gladiators  ever  known  at  Rome.  Two  sons  of  D. 
Junius  Brutus  exhibited  them,  it  is  recorded,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  The 
principle  of  this,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  solemnity,  was  very  ancient  and  very 
universal  ;^  that  the  dead  should  not  go  on  his  dark  journey  alone,  but  that  a 
train  of  other  departed  souls,  whether  of  enemies  slain  to  avenge  him,  or  of  fol- 
lowers to  do  him  honor,  should  accompany  hint  to  the  unseen  world.  But  the 
Romans,  it  is  said,*^  borrowed  the  practice  of  substituting  a  combat  for  a  sacri- 
fice, that  the  victims  might  die  by  each  other's  swords,  immediately  from  the 
Etruscans ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  capture  of  Volsinii  took  place  in  this 
very  year,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  gladiators  of  M.  and  D.  Brutus  were 
Yolsinian  prisoners,  perhaps  slaves,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  before 
under  the  service  of  their  former  masters.  The  spectacle,  from  the  very  be^n- 
ning,  excited  the  liveliest  interest  at  Rome ;  but  for  many  years  it  was  exhibited 
only  at  funerals,  as  an  offering  in  honor  of  the  dead ;  the  still  deeper  wickedness 
of  making  it  a  mere  sport,  and  introducing  the  sufferings  and  death  of  human 
beings  as  a  luxury  for  the  spectators  in  their  seasons  of  the  greatest  enjoyment, 
was  reserved  for  a  later  period. 

The  ten  years  preceding  the  first  Punic  war  were  probably  a  time  of  the  great- 
est physical  prosperity  which  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people  ever  ^^ 
knew.  Within  twenty  years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been  passed  lunnL  peopu^at  tu* 
on  a  most  extensive  scale ;  and  the  poorer  citizens  had  received 
besides  what  may  be  called  a  large  dividend  in  money  out  of  the  lands  which 
the  state  had  conquered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farming  of  the  state  domains,*^ 
or  of  their  produce,  furnished  those  who  had  money  with  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  profitable  adventure,  while  the  accumulation  of  public  business  increased 
the  demand  for  clerks  and  collectors  in  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  reve- 
nue. And  the  power  of  obtaining  like  advantages  in  all  future  wai^  seemed 
secured  to  the  people  by  the  Hortensian  laws,  wnich  enabled  them  to  pass  an 
agrarian  law  whenever  they  pleased,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  in  the  senate.  No 
wonder  then  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular,  and  that  the  tribes,  more  than 
once,  resolved  on  taking  up  arms,  when  the  senate  would  have  preferred  peace 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  and,  we  may  hope,  of  national  faith  and  justice. 
But  our  "  pleasant  vices"  are  ever  made  "  instruments  to  scourge  us :"  and  the 
first  Punic  war,  into  which  the  Roman  people  forced  the  senate  to  enter;  not  only 
in  its  own  long  course  bore  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  but  from  the 
feelings  of  enmity  which  it  excited  in  the  breast  of  Hamilcar,  led  most  surely  to 

^  Tftdtas,  Axmal.  II.  88.  irdice  at  their  faneral  at  Mgm.    Di^lns,  apud 

^  Valeiins  Mazimns,  II.  4,  §  7.  AthentBum,  IV.  p.  165.    DiodoruB,  AlX.  62. 
^  Every  one  remembers  the  slaughter  of       **  Nicolaaa  BamascemiSi  apud  Athensum, 

twelve  TrojanpriBoners  over  the  funeral  pile  of  IV.  p.  158. 

Fatrodns.     When  the  Scythian  kings  died,       *^  See  the  well-known  passaffe  in  l^olybius, 

some  of  all  their  servants  were  slain  and  were  where  he  notices  the  extent  orpatronage  pos- 

buried  with  them.    (Herodotus,  IV.  71.)    In  sessed  by  the  senate.    IloXXQv  yap  {py»y  9vrwf 

Thraoe  single  combats  took  place  at  the  funerals  rfiy  USiiofiivvv  hirh  tQv  rtitnr&v  ^id  wuvnt  'IraMas 

of  the  chie& ;  and  there  also,  as  in  India,  the  tls  rtis  iwivicnds  kuI  xaracnvds  r6v  ^17/ioa/wv,  &  ti{ 

best  beloved  of  the  wives  of  the  deceased  was  oIk  Stv  liapiB^fivatTo  ^blatSt  voAAfiy  61  roranQv, 

killed  and  buried  with  her  husband.    (Hcrodo-  Xt/tivavt  «rirr«v, /lerdAXuy,  x^^Si  nXM^nv  Sva 

tUR,  V.  5,  8.)    In  Spain,  too,  when  Viriathus  viirruKtv    iwi    riv   *Pw/ia/»»»   ivvavrdatff     ndrra 

was  bamt  on  his  fttneral  pile,  there  were  single  x«P^<^<"    cvpfiatvu   ri    rpoctpnuiva    itA    to9 

"■ombats  fought  around  in  honor  of  him.    Ap-  wX^Oovt,  koI  ^e^dv,  &f  itos  tlirsiv.^  nivrai  hitiivBat 

piao,  do  Bebus  Hispan.  75.    Cassander  paid  raU  it^aSs  tai  rats  ipyavlais  rais  ^«  re^ruy.— IV. 

she  same  honor  to  rhilip  Arrhidieus  and  £a-  17. 
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that  fearful  visitation  of  Hannibal's  sixteen  years'  invasion  of  Italy,  which  de» 
stroyed  forever,  not  indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominions,  bat  the  well- 
being  of  the  Roman  people. 

But  that  calamitous  period  was  only  to  come  upon  the  children  of  the  existing 
A  Mdnet  of  Can  g^^^^^^f  mmI  '^  t^o  mcHn  time  all  was  going  on  prosperously. 
rnL  wd  for  TcSSi  Another  aqueduct  was  constructed  by  M\  Ourins,"  when  he  was 

*****  "*■  censor  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  by  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  conveyed  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  city  from  the  Anio  above  Tibiir: 
and  tiles"  at  this  time  began  to  supersede  wood  as  the  zDofing  material  far  the 
common  houses  of  Rome. 

Their  victories  over  Pyrrhus  spread  the  fame  of  the  Romans  far  and  wide ; 
KmbMT  to  ptoi«ia   ^""^  Immediately  after  his  return  to  Greece,  when  he  was  again  be- 
!  ^^fk^  W°3  coming  formidable  by  his  victories  over  Antigonus  in  Macedonia, 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,**  king  of  Egypt,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate,  delighted  at  such  a  com- 
pliment from  so  great  a  king,  sent  in  return  an  embassy  to  Alexandria,  consisling 
of  three  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the  commonwealth,  Q.  Fabius  Gm^ges, 
who  was  then  first  senator  ^princeps  senatus),  Q.  Ogulnius,  who.  had  gone  to 
Epidaurus  to  invite  ^sculapius  to  Rome,  and  Num.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  son  of 
that  Fabius  who  had  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  temple  of  Deliverance  from 
Danger.  The  ambassadors  found  Alexandria  at  the  height  of  its  splendor,  for 
these  were  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Greek-Egyptian  kingdom ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,"  with  a  fleet  of  1600  ships  of  war,  and  &  revenue  of  neariy  15,000 
talents,  reigned  over  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Gyrene  to  the 
Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Triopian  headland  at  the  southwestern  extrenuty 
of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Rhodes ;  while  to  the  south  his  power  extended  to 
the  heart  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
his  capital  there  met  together  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  of  the  east  and  of 
Egypt  itself:  Theocritus,  CaUhnachus,  and  the  seven  tragedians  of  the  Pleias ;" 
the  Jews  who  at  this  time  began  at  Alexandria  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
Manetho,  the  famous  historian  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Egypt.  The  Roman 
ambassadors  were  honorably  entertained  and  received  valuable  presents  ;  which 
on  their  return  home  they  laid  before  the  senate,  but  which  the  senate  inune- 
diately  gave  back  to  them,  with  permission  to  do  with  them  as  they  thought 
proper. 

In  the  year  488,"  the  people  of  Apollonia,  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  £pt* 
oatnco  to  tho  imbM.  ^^^f  8^^  au  cmbsssy  to  Rome,  with  what  object  we  know  not,  hut 
Tb."^iJd«/{iJ!Sl!i  possibly  to  complain  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman  govem- 
totho  ApouoabM.  ment.  Two  Romans  of  rank,  one  of  them  a  senator  of  the  house 
of  Fabius,  insulted  and  beat  the  ambassadors,  and  were,  in  consequence  oi  the 
outrage,  ^ven  up  to  the  Apollonians ;  one  of  the  quaestors  also  was  sent  to  escort 

"  FrontinuB,  de  Aquseductibtis,  6.  The  aque-  copleustes,  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  the  fttber  of 

dact  of  Curius  was  known  by  the  name  of  Justinian.    Cosmas  oopied  the  inscription  into 

'^  Anio  vetuB :"  its  whole  length  was  forty-three  hiit  work,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mont&ucon^s 

miles :  but,  like  the  older  aoueduct  of  Appins  Collectio  Nova,  <&c.    Vol.  11.  p.  142.    Some  re- 

Claudius,  it  consisted  mostly  of  pipes  under  markable  particulars  as  to  the  amount  of  Ptol> 

ground,  and  was  only  conducted  on  an  embank-  emy's  revenue  are  preserved  by  Jerome  in  his 

ment  above  ground  for  a  distance  of  something  Commentary  on  Daniel,  XI.  5. 

less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  **  They  were  called  the  Pleias  from  their  num- 

**  See  Cornelius  Nepos  quoted  by  Pliny,  as  ber,  in  allusion  to  the  constellation.    I>iirerent 

already  noticed.  Hist  Natur.  XVL  ff  86.  lists  of  them  are  given  (see  Fynea  Clinton,  Fasti 

•*  iSvy,  Epitom.   XIV.     Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  year  b.  o.  269),  but  none  of 

Bionysius,  2X  4.    Valerius  Mazimus,  IV.  8,  them  are  known  to  us  by  any  eidstin^  works, 

%  9.  if,  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Niebuhr  seem  most  justly  to 

^  The  extent  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus*  do*  think,  the  Lyoophron  who  wrote  the  Alexandra 

minion,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  S^;ypt  is  a  very  different  person  from  the  Lycophron 

during  his  reign,  are  described  by  Theomtus,  of  the  Pleias.  and  belongs  to  a  later  age.    See 

tti  eye-witness,  in  his  17th  Idyll,  and  in  that  Kiebuhr's  Eleine  Schrift.  p.  488-450. 

remarkable  inscription  found  at  Adulis,  on  the  "*  Zonans,  VIII.   7.     livy,   Epitom.  XV. 

western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  by  Cosmas  Indi-  Valer.  Max.  VI.  6,  f  6* 
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the  ambassadors  and  their  prisoners  to  Brundisium,  lest  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  rescue  them.  But  the  Apollonians,  measuring  rightly  their  own  utter 
inability  to  cope  with  so  great  a  nation  as  the  Romans,  and  judging  that  it  would 
be  unwise"^  to  interpret  too  closely  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  restored  both 
offenders  unhurt. 

Our  notices  of  the  phyucal  history  of  these  times  are  very  scanty.  The  win- 
ter of  484  was  one  of  unusual  severity ;"  the  Tiber  was  frozen  over  pi,^«j  u,tofT.  b«. 
to  a  great  depth,  the  snow  lay  in  the  Forum  for  nearly  six  weeks,  T^-'totorof^i. 
the  olives  and  fig-trees  were  generally  killed,  and  many  of  the  cattle  perished 
for  want  of  pasture,  as  they  were  dependent,  even  in  winter,  on  such  food  as 
they  could  find  in  the  fields.  This  great  frost  happened  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  frost  of  355,  and  seems  to  have  equalled  it  in  severity. 
Volcanic  phenomena^  are  recorded  during  the  two  following  years,  and  in  488 
we  hear  of  a  very  destructive  pestilence,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  years 
more,  and  is  described  as  exceedingly  fatal  ;*'  but  the  language  of  Augustine  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  Orosius  clearly  exaggerated,  so  that  we  can  neither  dis- 
cover the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  nor  estimate  the  amount  of  the  mor- 
tality. 

Ten  years,  as  they  bring  forward  into  active  life  a  new  generation,  so  they 
always  sweep  away  some  of  the  last  survivors  of  former  times, 
and  bring  down  to  a  later  period  the  range  of  living  memory.  Ap-  iollSSaS^DmSa 
pins  Claudius  and  Valerius  Corvus,  who  were  both  alive  when 
Pyrrhus  was  in  Italy,  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Epirus.  L.  Papirius  Cursor, 
if  he  were  still  living,  had  yet  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  a  public  station ; 
neither  he  nor  his  colleague,  Sp.  Carvilius,  are  heard  of  again  after  their  second 
censorship  in  the  year  482.  M'.  Curius  had  obtained  the  censorship  in  that 
same  year,  three  years  after  his  victory  at  Beneventum ;  he  employed  the  mon- 
ey arising  from  the  spoils  of  his  triumph  in  constructing,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
second  oldest  of  the  Roman  aqueducts ;  and  after  his  censorship  he  was  named 
by  the  senate  one**  of  two  commissioners  for  completing  the  work,  but  he  died 
within  a  few  days  after  his  appointment.  Thus  one  of  the  most  honest  and  ener- 
getic men  known  to  us  in  the  Roman  history,  a  man  whose  name  is  associated  so 
doeely  with  the  uncorrupted  period  of  the  Roman  character,  was  carried  off 
apparently  before  he  had  arrived  at  old  age.  When  Fabricius  died  we  know 
not ;  but  he  was  not  heard  of  again  after  his  censorship  in  479,  nor  do  w^know 
any  further  particulars  of  him  than  that  he  was  buried,  by  a  special  dispensation, 
within  the  city  walls ;"  a  rare  honor,  which  strongly  marks  the  general  sense 
entertained  of  the  purity  of  his  virtue ;  "  as  if,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  his  bones  could 
be  no  defilement  to  the  temples  of  the  heavenly  gods,  nor  his  spirit  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  11  ring." 

So  passes  away  what  may  be  called  the  spring-time  of  the  Roman  people. 
Wealth,  and  power,  and  dominion  have  brought  on  the  ripened 
summer,  with  more  of  vigor  indeed,  but  less  of  freshness.  Be- 
ginning her  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  Rome  was  now  enter- 
ing upon  her  appointed  work,  and  that  work  was  undoubtedly  fraught  with  good* 
The  conqueror  and  the  martyr  are  alike  God's  instruments ;  but  it  is  the  priv- 

*"  They  may  hare  remembered  the  wisdom  *"  Orosins,  IV.  4.     The  earthquake  which 

of  the  j£ginetaD8  in  Hke  circnmstances,  when  happened  in  the  Picentian  war,  just  as  the  Bo- 

the  Spartan  king,  Lentychidas,  was  given  up  mans  and  Picentiims  were  going  to  en^^age, 

to  them  by  his  countrymen,  as  an  atonement  belongs  to  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  thu  pe- 

for  some  wronf  which  he  had  done  to  them.  nod. 

A  Spartan  had  warned  them  not  to  take  the  *'  Augustine,  lit.  17.    Orosius,  IV.  6. 

Spartan  government  at  its  word,  nor  to  believe  *"  Frontinus,  de  Aqueduct,  6. 

that  they  might  really^carry  the  kin^  of  Sparta  "*  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  II.  26.    Thus  Brasida^ 

away  as  theirprisoner,  and  punish  hun  at  their  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  ai 

discretion.    See  Herodotus,  VI.  85.  having  been  the  deliverer  of  the  city.  Thucyd- 

*  ZonazBS.  YIU.  6.     Augustine,  de  Gvit.  V.  11. 
Dei,  m.  17. 
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ilege  of  his  conscious  and  willing  instruments  to  be  doubly  and  merely  blessed; 
the  benefits  of  their  work  to  others  are  unalloyed  by  evil,  while  to  themselves  it 
is  the  perfecting  and  not  the  corrupting  of  their  moral  being ;  when  it  is  done, 
they  are  not  cast  away  as  instruments  spoiled  and  worthless,  but  partake  of  the 
good  which  they  have  given,  and  enjoy  forever  the  love  of  men,  and  the  bless 
ing  of  God. 


CHAPTER  IXXIX. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  POWER  OF  CARTHAGE. 


BoXtrdtv^ai  ik  itcOei  lui  Ka^XJiiUvfi  scXftf .— Abibtotlb,  Politic.  H. 


The  name  of  Carthage  has  already  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
eoBdUkn  of  this  history ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  extent  of  her  do- 
minion, and  the  inherent  causes  of  its  unsoundness,  inasmuch  as 
the  Carthaginians  and  their  African  subjects  were  separated  from  one  another 
by  broad  differences  of  race,  language,  and  institutions ;  so  that  they  could  not 
blend  together  mto  one  nation.  The  isolation  of  Carthage  from  all  the  surround- 
ing people  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  position  of  Rome  in  Italy,  where  the 
allies  and  the  Latin  name  were  bound  to  the. Romans  and  to  each  other  by  mani- 
fold ties,  and  the  communication  of  the  Roman  franchise,  or  at  least  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  it  hereafter,  was  every  year  effiacing  the  painful  memory  of  the  first 
conquest,  and  effecting  that  consolidation  of  various  elements  into  one  great  and 
united  people,  in  which  alone  conquest  can  find  its  justification.  But  as  the 
Carthaginians  will  now  occupy  no  small  share  of  our  attention,  from  the  impor- 
tance and  long  duration  of  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  so  it  becomes  desirable 
to  look  at  them  more  closely,  and  see  what  was  their  internal  state,  and  with 
what  excellences  and  defects  in  their  national  character  and  institutions  they  en- 
countered the  iron  strength  of  Rome. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  compared  to  that  of  Sparta,  as  containing  in 
^  it  the  elements  of  monarchy  and  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democracy. 
■tolT^^Fjjylt  But  in  such  mixed  governments,  one  element  is  always  predomi- 
*^  '  nant :  first,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  monarchical,  next 

the  aristocratical,  and,  lastly,  the  democratical  or  popular.  The  predominance 
of  one  element  by  no  means  implies,  however,  the  total  inactivity  of  the  others ; 
and  in  their  common,  although  not  equal  action,  consists  the  excellence  of  sach 
constitutions ;  not  simply  that  the  working  of  the  principal  power  is  checked  by 
the  direct  legal  rights  of  the  other  two,  but  much  more  because  the  nation  retains 
by  their  means  those  ideas  and  those  points  of  character  which  they  peculiarly 
suggest  and  encourage,  and  is  thus  saved  from  that  narrow-minded  uniformity  of 
views  and  of  tastes  which  the  exclusive  influence  of  any  single  element  must 
necessarily  occasion.  In  Carthage  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  monarchical 
part  of  the  constitution  had  once  the  ascendency,^  but  during  those  times  in 
which  she  is  best  known  to  us,  the  aristocratical  element  was  predominant ;  the 

>  Aristotle  sa^  that  Carthage  had  never  anf-  bj  an  ariatooracy.  V.  12.    It  seems,  then,  that 

fered  in  any  senoua  deme  either  from  faction  this  tyranny  most  be  understood  of  the  earlier 

or  fh>m  a  tvrant.    Pohtic.  II.  11.    Yet  in  an-  times  of  the  Carthaginian  history,  before  that 

other  place  no  giyes  Carthage  as  an  instance  of  constitution  existed  on  which  Anatotle  ooni' 

II  country  where  a  tyranny  had  been  succeeded  ments. 
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full  development  of  the  democratical  was  prevented  by  the  premature  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Carthaginian  aristocracy  was  partly  one  of  birth,  but  chiefly,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  wealth.     Indeed,  the  older  form  of  a  pure  aristocracy  of  ^^^^ 

birth  must  necessarily  be  rare  in  a  colony,  where  the  original  set-  ^ 

tiers  must  almost  always  be  a  mixed  body,  and  yet  in  their  new  settlement  find 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however,  that  nobility 
of  birth  was  acknowledged  in  Carthage,  and  that  their  two  chief  magistrates,  or 
juderes,'  suffetes,  whom  the  Greeks  ciQled  kings,  were  elected  only  from  a  certain 
number  of  families.  How  many  these  were,  and  what  was  the  origin  of  their 
nobility,  we  are  not  informed.  But  wealth,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  was  an  indispensable  qualification  for  all  the  highest  offices.  Nay, 
we  are  told  that  the  very  suffetes  and  captams-general  of  the  commonwealth 
bought  their  high  dimities  :*  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  of  paying  money 
to  obtain  votes,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  fees  or  expenses  of  entering 
on  an  office  were  purposely  made  very  heavy,  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  rich. 

The  great  council,  (fuyxkriros,  was  probably  an  assembly  as  numerous  as  the 
Roman  senate,  and,  like  the  senate,  was  a  mixed  body,  containing  tim  gi««t  eooMii.  ud 
members  of  different  ages,  who,  in  whatever  manner  appointed,  *»«««»«'i  •'•><»«>»• 
were  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  general  feelings  of  the  aristocracy.  But  from 
this  great  council  there  were  chosen  one  hundred  members,^  who  formed  what 
was  called  the  council  of  elders,  and  who  in  fact  were  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  state.  They  were  originally  appointed  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
captains-general,  and  were  a  court  before  which  every  general,  on  his  return 
from  a  foreign  command,  had  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.  But  by  de- 
grees they  became  not  only  supreme  criminal  judges  in  all  cases,  bat  also  a  su- 
preme executive  council,  of  which '  the  two  suffetes  or  kings  were  the  presidents. 
In  this  capacity  they  were  legally,  we  may  presume,  no  more  than  a  managing 
committee  for  the  great  council,  so  they  became  in  ordinary  cases  its  substitute, 
and  in  all  cases  exercised  such  a  control  over  it,  that  they  are  called  a  power  for 
governing  the  general  council  itself.* 

The  hundred,  or  the  elders,  were  chosen  for  life  from  members  of  the  great 
council,  but  not  by  the  votes  of  the  ^eat  council  at  large.  On  the  Th»  eommiMiana  » 
contrary,  they  were  chosen  by  certain  bodies  which  Anstotle  calls  *«*^  «'«»•• 
^svra^iai,  or  commissions  of  five,  and  which  formed  so  many  close  corporations, 
filling  up  their  own  vacancies.  This  is  nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess 
on  the  subject ;  for  Aristotle  only  adds,  that  these  commissions  had  great  and 
various  powers,  and  that  their  members  remained  longer  in  office  than  the  ordi- 
nary magistrates,  inasmuch  as  they  exercised  an  authority  both  before  and  after 
their  regular  term  of  magistracy.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the 
more  important  branches  of  the  public  administration  were,  as  we  should  say, 
put  in  commission,  and  vested  in  boards  of  five  members ;  that  thus  the  treasury 

*  Aristotle,  Politic.  II.  11.  BiXuov  U  ro^t  fia-  *  "  Centum  ex  namero  senatorum  jadioes 
viXtit  flirt  Karit  rd  air6  sJfvai  yhot  u^ii  to^to  rh  rv-  deljguntur,"  sa^  Justln,  ffiving  an  aocount  of 
X^v.    It  18  obvious  that  **  suffes,"  or  "  sufes,^'  is    the  origin  of  this  council  of  elders,  XIX.  2.  The 

the  same  word  with  the  Hebrew  tDBlTD,  which  council  of  elders,  ox  ytpwnia,  is  distinguished 
, ,  ,  ,  .  r  „  expressly  from  the  larger  council,  or  senate, 
was  the  title  of  those  magistrates  whom  we  call  Hy^y^oi,  See  Polybius,  X.  18,  and  XXXVI.  2. 
the  judges.  Now  as  the  judges  in  the  Scripture  For  the  whole  subject  of  the  Carthaginian  con- 
history  are  dLstinguished  from  the  kings,  and  stitution  I  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Hee- 
it  was  a  great  change  when  the  Israelites,  tired  ygn^s  Historical  Researches  on  the  African  Na- 
ot  their  judges,  or  Bufretes,  desired  to  have  a  tions,  Vol.  I.  I  have  also  derived  some  assist- 
kiDg ;  so  it  is  probable  that  the  suffetes  at  ance  from  Kluge's  Commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Carthage  also  were  so  named  to  show  that  they  account  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  pub- 
were  not  kinffH,  and  that  the  Greek  writers,  in  lished  in  1824. 
«3llmg^them3(«r«A«ij,  have  used  a  term  likely  to  •  Livy,    XXX.   16.     "Sanctius    consilium, 

•  ISlybius,  VI.  66.    Aristotle's  account  im-    "^"^^'^^  ^  ''^"^  "^"^^  "««^^««^  ^^-^ 
plies  the  same  thing. 
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would  be  intrusted  to  one  cothmission  of  five,  the  care  of  public  manners  and 
morals,  the  censor's  office  at  Rome,  would  be  £;iyen  to  another  commission ;  the 
police,  perhaps,  to  another ;  the  navy  to  another ;  and  so  on.  Nothing  would 
hinder  these  commissioners  from  being  members  of  the  great  council,  and  notlung 
would  hinder  them,  therefore,  from  electing  themselves  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
the  council  of  elders ;  in  fact,  we  are  expressly  told*  that  the  treasurer's  or  quss- 
tor's  office  led  regularly  to  a  seat  amongst  the  hundred ;  and  thus  the  same  men 
bein^  often  members  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  one  or  perhaps  more  of  these 
admrnistrative  commissions,  and  of  the  great  council,  and  also  of  the  councQ  of 
elders,  we  can  understand  what  Aristotle  means  when  he  says  that  it  was  a 
favorite  practice  with  the  Carthaginians  to  invest  the  same  person  with  several 
offices  tc^ether. 

All  this  was  sufficiently  aristocratical,  or  rather  in  the  spirit  of  that  worst  form 
Thtari*     timidniML  ^^  anstocracv  which  the  Greeks  called  oligarchy.     And  what 
^"^  was  thus  ordered  bv  law,  was  to  be  maintiuned  by  feeling ;  the 

members  of  the  aristocracy  had  their  clubs,*  where  they  habitually  met  at  a  com- 
mon mess  or  public  table,  with  the  very  object  of  bindinfir  them  more  closely  to 
each  other,  and  imbuing  them  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  tneir  order. 

Under  such  a  constitution  the  power  of  the  suffetes  had  been  reduced  from  its 
DioiiiiaUciiortiMpoir.  oriffinallv  almost  kingly  prerogatives  to  the  state  of  the  doge 
•roftiwnflMM.  under  tne  late  constitution  of  Venice.  In  earlier  times  they  had 
been  invested  with  the  two  great  characters  of  ancient  royalty,  those  of  general 
and  of  priest  ;*  but  now  the  first  of  these  was  commonly  taken  from  him,  and  the 
office  of  general-in-chief  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  as  distinct ;  nor  was  it  even 
left  in  the  suffetes'  appointment.  Still  the  two  kings,  as  the  Greek  writers  call 
them,  were  recognized  as  an  essential  branch  of  the  government,  and  if  they  dif- 
fered upon  any  proposed  measure  from  the  council  of  elders,  then  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.*  It  was  thus,  no  doubt,  that  an 
opening  was  afforded  for  weakening  the  power  of  the  aristocracy ;  for  either  of 
the  suffetes  was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  the  decision  of  the  popular  branch  on 
points  of  government ;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  popular  assembly,  if  called 
into  activity,  to  become  predominant:  it  may  exist  and  yet  be  powerless,  but 
only  so  long  as  few  points  are  in  practice  submitted  to  its  aecbion. 

But  so  long  as  the  suffetes  and  council  were  agreed,  the  power  of  the  Car- 
j«ud«ipew«r.  oowt  thagiuian  people  was  exceedingly  small.  Nothing,  it  seems,  could 
ortiMhBiidndanicMr.  originate  with  the  popular  assembly;  so  that  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  did  not  depend  on  its  own  will,  but  on  the  accidental  disagreement  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  And  as  the  mass  of  the  people  had  so 
small  a  share  practically  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  so 
they  were  destitute  of  judicial  power :  there  were  no  juries  as  in  England,  nor 
any  large  popular  courts  where  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  the  poorest  citi- 
zens sat  in  judgment  as  at  Athens.  All  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  were  tried  by 
certain  magistrates  ;^*  the  highest  matters,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  council  of 

*  LivVt  XXXm.  46. — ^What  is  here  said  of  '  At  least  HamUcar,  who  commanded  the 
the  multipUcation  of  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  at  the  battle  of  Himen,  and  whc 
same  persons  at  C(urthage.  was  also  the  esse  at  was  one  of  the  suffetes,  is  described  by  Hero- 
Venice.  Eveiy  member  of  the  supreme  criminal  dotus  as  saoriilciDff  during  the  battle,  and  pour- 
tribunal  of  forb*  had  a  seat  ez-omcio  in  the  sen-  ing  libations  withnis  own  hand  on  the  Tictims. 
ate ;  and  the  tnree  presidents  of  the  Forty  sat  VU.  167.  And  although  the  eipression  in 
also  in  the  council  of  the  doee.  "  L'autorit^  Herodotus  is  iMcro,  and  not  Mmv,  yet  the  same 
du  l^gislateur,"  says  Daru.  °*celle  du  juge,  expression  is  applied  to  the  prophet 'Daamenus, 
)Uniiuonce  de  radministration  et  le  pouvoir  who  was  with  tne  Greek  army  at  Plataa ;  and, 
discr^tionniure  de  lapolioe,  se  trouvident  r^unis  unless  Hamilcar  had  been  personally  ei^ageu 
dans  les  m^mos  mains." — ^Histoire  de  Venise,  in  the  sacriflce,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he 
livre  XXXIX.  Vol.  VI.  p.  68,  and  146.  would  have  remained  in  the  camp  while  it  waa 

*  T^  9va9trta  rAv  h-M^iAv.  Aristotle,  Politic  ffoing  forward,  instead  of  being  present  with 
n.  11.    It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  his  soldiers  in  the  action. 

aristocratical  spirit  of  the  Carthaginian  eovem-       *  Aristotie,  Politic  II.  11. 

ment,  that  the  senate  and  people  had  (ufferent       ^  *AfitcroKpartKi»,  rl  rit  itft  M  rSv  i^cU» 

baths.— Valer.  Max.  IX.  5.  £xt.  {  4.  ^cii^v^ai  vdws,  sol  nk  <^Aas  ^  SXXmp,  KaBdnf  h 
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elders ;  but  every  magistracy  seems  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  attached  to  iU 
and  only  one  court  had  a  popular  constitution.  This  was  the  court  of  the  hun- 
dred and  four,"  the  meml^rs  of  which  were  elected  by  the  people  at  large ;  but 
public  opinion  required  that  they  should  be  men  of  irreproachable  characters ; 
and  therefore  the  election  was  conducted  with  care,  and  no  one  without  merit 
was  likely  to  be  appointed.  This  court  probably  exercised  jurisdiction  especially 
in  civil  and  mercantile  causes ;  such  as  would  be  exceedingly  numerous  in  so 
great  a  commercial  country  as  Carthage. 

Thus  excluded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  from  the  government,  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  courts  of  justice,  the  Carthaginian  commons  were  B«gabrij«tcmofMi. 
kept  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  contented  acquiescence  with  their  «^*^*^ 
country's  constitution,  because  provision  was  happily  and  wisely  made  for  theit 
physical  wants.  Colonization,  as  a  provision  for  ike  poorer  citizens,  was  an 
habitual  resource  of  the  Carthaginian  government.  And  not  only  did  their  nu- 
merous settlements  along  the  coast  of  Africa  enable  them  to  make  grants  of  land 
to  whole  bodies  of  their  people,  but  individuals"  were  employed  in  various  offices 
under  the  government,  as  clerks,  or  as  custom-house  officers,  where  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  money  would  not  be  wanting.  With  such  means  of  relief, 
largely  offered  by  fortune  and  wisely  used,  the  Carthaginian  people  were 
saved  from  that  worst  cause  of  revolutions,  general  distress ;  and  the  mass  of 
mankind  are  so  constituted,  that  so  long  as  their  physical  wants  are  satisfied,  the 
cravings  of  their  inj^Uectual  and  moral  nature  are  rarely  vehement. 

Every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  make  history  a  reaUty  must  feel  how  unsatis- 
factory are  these  accounts  of  mere  institutions,  which,  at  the  best,  mmcnomi  or  •«  m. 
can  offer  us  only  a  plan,  and  not  a  living  picture.  Was  the  Cartha-  tSTtoM^^l!^^ 
ginian  aristocracy,  with  its  merchant-nobles,  its  jealous  tribunals,  o«fl»«w« »»«•«»««•. 
Its  power  abroad  and  its  weakness  at  home,  an  older  sister  of  that  Venetian  re- 
public«  whose  fall,  less  shameful  than  the  long  stagnation  of  its  half  existence, 
Kemesis  has  in  our  own  days  rejoiced  in  ?  Or  did  the  common  voice  in  France 
speak  truly,  when  it  called  England  the  modem  Carthi^e  ?  Or  is  Holland  the 
truer  parallel;  and  do  the  contests  of  the  house  of  pTassau  with  the  Dutch 
aristocracy  represent  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Barca,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
popular  ]:arty  over  the  old  aristocratical  constitution  ?  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions  certainly,  because  Carthage  on  the  stage  of  history  is  to  us  a  dumb 
actor ;  no  poet,  orator,  historian,  or  philosopher,  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time, 
to  show  us  how  men  thought  and  felt  at  Carthage.    There  were  Carthaginian 

Aanimti»0n.  Arifltot.  Politio.  IT.  11.  Udwati^ut  praetioe  of  anbrnittiiig^  difltBrent  causes  to  differ- 

Ti¥»t  €p(pnn  Tit  UKaf,  III.  1.   For  the  statement  ent  magistrates,  but  of  a  more  democratical  sys- 

in  the  text  these  passages  are  a  sufficient  war-  tern  by  which  not  all  causes  were  tried  by  magis- 

rant;  but  the  first  offers,  aa  is  well  known,  trates,as  at  Carthage, but  some  by  magistrates, 

maeh  difflcolt^r  in  itself;  and  Kloge^s  ezplana-  and  others  by  juries;  '*some  by  one  authority, 

tion  is  not  satisfactoTy.    In  the  latter  passage  and  others  by  another  ?^^ 

Carthage  and  Lacedssmon  are  sud  to  resemble  ^  The  number  of  this  court  is  supposed  by 

each   otlier  in  the  aristocratical  principle  of  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  note  851)  to  have  reference  to 

vesting  the  judicial  power  in  mag^trates.  and  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  solar  year,  as  if 

not  in  juries  taken  from  the  people  at  isige.  there  were  two  judges  for  each  week.    The 

This  is  perfectly*  dear;  but  one  does  not  see  numbers  were  elected,  savs  Aristotle,  oic  U  r&9 

why  it  should  oe  more  aristocratical  to  ^ve  Tvx&vrmv  1>X  iptcrl^inv.  This  can  only  mean  that 

all  these  magistrates  a  universal  jurisdiotion,  public  opinion  required  for  the  office  so  high  a 

rather  than,  as  at  Sparta,  to  assign  civil  causes  qualiflcation  in  pomt  of  dharaoter,  that  the  ap- 

to  one  court,  and  criminal  to  another.    It  is  pointment  was  m  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 

stranee,  too,  that  in  one  of  these  passsges  Sparta  aristocratical ;  whereas  at  Sparta,  a  lower  stand- 

and  Carthage  should  be  said  to  manage  their  ard  being  fixed  for  the  characten  of  the  Ephori, 

courts  of  justice  on  the  same  principle;  that  persons  of  verv  ordinary  qualifications  were 

is,  on  one  of  an  antipopnlar  character,  rhf  ^r^  often  chosen,  if  party  feelings  recommended 

U  Tfitov  c<2  vf^  Kapxv^vc,  if  in  the  other  pas*  them. 

sage  they  are  meant  to  be  contrasted  with  one  ^  Aristot  Politic.  VI.  6.    'Ai/  nvat  UHinntf 

another.    Is  it  not  possible  therefore  to  refer  rtt  nt  i^fiou  vp^t  rif  vsptQudUg  wou$cip  shwiifowt, 

the  words  KuBdxtp  h  AaxtSat^ovi  to  the  whole  of  Kluge  underatands  this  passage  as  I  have  done ; 

the  clause   preceding  it,  rather  than  to  the  Heeren  ob|eets  to  this  interpretation,  and  ez- 

words  ffol  iii  iXXatkw*  {XX«y,  and  to  under-  plains  it  of  colonies  sent  out  m  the  mass. 
(Hand  these  last  words  not  of  th«  Lacedsamonian 
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• 
writers,  we  know.  Sallust  had  heard  translations  of  passages  in  thor  historical 
records ;"  and  the  Roman  senate,  when  Cartha£re  was  destroyed,  ordered  Mago's 
work  on  agriculture  to  be  translated  into  Latin.'^  Nor  were  geographical  accounts 
of  their  voyages  of  discovery  wanting ;  imperfect  translations  of,  or  rather  extracts 
from,  two  of  which  into  Greek"  and  Latin,  have  descended  to  our  times.  But 
of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  we  hear  nothing ;  nor  probably  were  the 
writers  who  were  translated  to  Sallust  deserving  of  the  name  of  historians ;  at 
least  all  that  he  quotes  from  them  relates  to  times  beyond  real  historical  memory, 
as  if  they  had  but  recorded  floating  popular  traditions,  without  attempting  criti- 
cal or  contemporary  history.  It  was  a  Greek  who  gave  what  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Carthaginian  account"  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  and  it  was  to  two 
Greeks'^  that  Hannibal  committed  the  task  of  recording  his  own  immortal  expe- 
dition to  Italy.  Their  language,  indeed,  shut  the  Carthaginians  out  from  the 
prevailing  civihzation  of  the  ancient  world :  it  was  easy  for  a  Roman  to  learn 
Greek,  which  was  but  a  sister  lanjruage  to  his  own ;  but  neither  Greek  nor  Latin 
have  any  near  resemblance  to  Phoenician ;  nor  were  there  any  Carthaginian 
names  or  stories  which  poets  and  artists  had  made  famous  amongst  all  civilized 
nations  like  those  of  Thebes  and  Troy.  Thus,  as  I  eaid  before,  Carthage,  not 
having  spoken  of  what  was  in  her  heart,  it  has  passed  along  with  herself  into 
destruction ;  and  we  can  now  only  know  something  of  what  she  did,  without  un- 
derstanding what  she  was. 

Polybius"  has  said  that  during  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginian 
Growth  of  tiM  pmiM  constitution  became  more  democratical,  and  he  ascribes  the  vic- 
^iS^iidi^^  tory  of  the  Romans  in  some  measure  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
"^'  their  aristocratical  government,  and  the  instability  of  popular  coun- 

sels in  Carthage.  It  is,  indeed,  evident,  that  the  famUy  of  Barca  rested  on  pop- 
ular support,  and  were  opposed  by  the  party  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  that  they 
could  maintain  their  power  so  long  in  spite  of  such  an  opposition,  shows,  un- 
doubtedly, that  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  must  have  gained  far  more 
strength  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Aristotle.  Hamilcar  and  his  famQy 
seem  to  have  stood  in  the  position  of  Pericles  at  Athens ;  both  have  often  been 
taxed  with  having  injured  irreparably  the  constitution  of  their  two  countries ;  and 
both,  perhaps,  had  the  natural  weakness  of  great  men,  that  feeling  themselves 
to  be  better  than  any  institutions,  they  removed  too  boldly  things  which  to  them 
were  hindrances,  but  to  the  mediocrity  of  ordinary  men  are  supports  or  useful 
guides ;  so  that  when  they  died,  and  no  single  men  arose  able  to  fill  their  place, 
what  they  had  undone  found  nothing  to  succeed  to  it,  and  then  the  overthrow 
of  the  older  system  appeared  an  irreparable  mischief.  But  the  question  is 
amongst  the  most  difficult  in  political  science  ;  Venice  shows  that  no  democracy, 
no  tyranny,  can  be  so  vile  as  the  dregs  of  an  aristocracy  suffered  to  run  out  its 
full  course ;  and  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  Roman  senate  is  no  fair 
specimen  of  aristocracies  in  general ;  the  afiSsurs  of  Athens  and  Carthage  were 

*  SaUast^Bell.  Jngnrth.  20.  means  oertaiii  that  all  of  what  is  there  given  u 

^  Plinj,  Uistor.  Natur.  XVIII.  S  S8*    It  ap-  ffenaine  Carthaginian.    Was  Plantoa  i^ely  to 

pears  from  this  passage  that  on  the  destruction  nave  learnt  the  languagi^  and  for  what  object 

of  Garthaffe  the  Carthaginian  libraries  were  would  pure  Carthaginian  nave  been  introdaced^ 

given  by  the  senate  to  *'  the  princes  of  Africa,''  when  apparently  the  onlv  purpose  answered  by 

"re^nlis  AfHc»:"  that  is  chieflv,  no  donbt,  to  Hanno's  speakincr  in  a  foreign  langnage  is  to 

Masinissa.    And  thus  the  Carthaginian  books  cause  a  laugh  at  Milphio's  bunesque  interpreta- 

from  which  Sallust  quotes  were  said,  he  tells  tion  of  it? 

us,  to  have  belonged  to  king  Hiempsal,  Masin-  *  Such  as  a  Greek  translation  of  a  voyage  of 

issa^B  ^ndson.  And  further,  Mago's  work  was  Hanno,  published  by  Hudson  in  his  Geo^^phi 

committed  for  translation  to  persons  who  under-  Minores ;  and  Festus  Avienus'  Latin  version  of 

stood  Carthaginian,  of  whom  the  man  who  knew  certain  parts  of  the  voyage  of  Himilconj  which 

it  best  was  a  member  of  the  Junian  fiimil^,  B.  Heeren  nas  given  in  the  Appendix  to  his  work 

Bilanus.     Still  a  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  on  Carthage, 

must  have  been  a  rare  accomplishment ;  which  '^  Philinus  of  Agrigentum. 

makes  us  wonder  at  the  introauction  of  speeches  ^  Sosilus  of  La^eamon,  and  Bilanus  or  Bi- 

in  that  language  upon  the  Boman  stage,  as  in  lenus.    Vid.  Cornel.  Nepot.  in  Hannibal,  IS. 

the  Poonulus  of  Plautus.   It  seems  to  me  by  no  *  VI.  51. 
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never  conducted  so  ably  as  when  the  popular  party  was  most  predominant ;  nor 
have  any  governments  ever  shown  in  war  greater  feebleness  and  vacillation  and 
Ignorance  than  those  of  Sparta,  and,  but  too  often,  of  England. 

A  great  commercial  state,  where  wealth  was  largely  gained  and  highly  valued, 
was  always  in  danger,  according  to  the ,  opinion  of  the  ancient  g^^,,^,,,,^  ,^j  ^ 
philosophers,  of  losing  its  spirit  of  enterpnse.  But  in  this  Car-  th^^S!S»iu  gcT. 
thage  resembled  the  government  of  British  India ;  necessity  at  first 
made  her  merchants  soldiers ;  and  when  she  became  powerful,  then  the  mere 
impulse  of  a  great  dominion  kept  up  her  energy ;  she  had  much  to  maintain,  and 
what  she  already  possessed  gave  her  the  power,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  of 
acquiring  more.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  state  of  society  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  the  business  of  a  soldier  was  no  isolated  profession,  but 
mixed  up  essentially  with  the  ordinary  life  of  every  citizen.  Hence  those  who 
guided  the  counsels  of  a  state  were  ready  also  to  conduct  its  armies ;  and  mil- 
itary glory  was  a  natural  object  of  ambition  to  many  enterprising  minds  which, 
in  modem  Europe,  could  only  hope  for  distinction  in  the  cabinet  or  in  parlia- 
ment. The  great  families  of  Carthage,  holding  amongst  them  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  highest  offices,  might  safely  calculate  on  obtaining  for  all  their  members 
■ome  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves :  if  the  father  fell  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  his  son  not  unfrequently  became  his  successor,  and  the  glory 
of  finishing  what  he  had  begun  was  not  left  to  a  stranger.  'Thus  the  house 
of  Mago  for  three  generations  conducted  the  Carthaginian  invasions  of  Si- 
cily :  and  thus  Hamilcar  Barca,  according  to  his  own  expression,*'  reared  his 
three  sons,  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  as  lion's  whelps  to  prey  upon  the 
Romans. 

History  can  produce  no  greater  statesmen  and  generals  than  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Carthaginian  aristocracy.  But  the  Carthaginian  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
people  were  wholly  unfit  to  contend  with  the  people  of  Rome.  thj««5«VK!i>|^M«»t 
No  mmtary  excellence  in  arms  or  tactic  is  ever  ascnbed  to  them ;  isUMCuthaginintar. 
nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  regularly  trained  to  war,  like  *^' 
the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Italy.  The  Carthaginian  armies  were  composed  of 
Africans  and  Numidians,  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  but  we  scarcely  hear  of  any 
Carthaginian  citizens  except  as  generals  or  officers.  With  this  deficiency  in  na- 
tive soldiers,  there  was  also  a  remarkable  want  of  fortresses ;  a  point  of  no  small 
importance  at  all  periods,  but  especially  so  in  ancient  warfare.  The  walls  exist 
in  Italy  to  this  day  of  many  towns  whose  very  names  have  perished ;  but  we 
know  that,  small  as  they  were,  they  could  have  delayed  the  progress  of  an  inva- 
der ;  and  how  inestimable  were  the  services  rendered  to  the  Romans  in  their 
greatest  danger  by  the  fortifications  of  Nola  and  Casilinum !  But  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  aa  invader  found  nothing  but  a  rich  and  defenceless  spoil. 
Agathocles  conquered  200  towns'^  with  scarcely  any  opposition ;  and  Hannibal 
himself,  after  one  defeat  in  the  field,  had  no  resource  but  submission  to  the  con- 
queror. Had  a  French  army  ever  effected  a  landing  in  England  during  the  last  war, 
the  same  want  of  fortresses  would  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  overrun  the  whole 
country,  and  have  taught  us  by  fatal  experience  to  appreciate  in  this  respect 
the  improvidence  of  Caxthage. 

Thus,  with  abler  leaders  and  a  richer  treasury,  but  with  a  weaker  people,  an 
unguarded  country,  and  with  subjects  far  less  united  and  attached  carth«g«  wm  w<spti 
to  her  government,  Carthage  was  really  unequal  to  the  contest  *•**«*•• 
with  Rome.  And  while  observing  this  mequality  in  the  course  of  our  story,  wo 
shall  have  more  reason  to  admire  that  extraordinary  energy  and  genius  of  Hamil- 
car Barca  and  his  famOy,  which  so  long  struggled  against  it,  and  even  in  spite  of 
nature,  almost  made  the  weaker  party  victonous. 

Valeriaa  Maximns,  IX.  8.  "  BiodoroB,  XX.  17. 
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The  first  Panic  war  lasted,  without  intermission,  for  more  than  two-and-twent) 
A.  u.  c.  4M>.  A.  c.  years/  a  longer  space  of  time  than  the  whole  period  occupied  hy 
fbl' hUto^^lftibTfliS  ^^6  ^a^  of  Uie  French  revolution,  if  we  omit  to  reckon  the  nine- 
Poaio  WK.  •  ^^Q  months  of  the  peace  or  rather  truce  of  Amiens.  ,  And  we 
have  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  gmdance  of  a  careful  and  well-informed  histo- 
rian, who,  having  been  bom  little  more  thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,' 
had  studied  the  written  accounts  given  of  its  events  by  each  of  the  contend* 
ing  parties,  had  learned  something,  no  doubt,  concerning  it,  from  the  mouths 
both  of  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  and  who  judged  what  he  had  heard  and  read 
with  understanding,  and  for  the  most  part  impartially.  The  actions,  then,  of  this 
war  may  be  known,  and  some  of  them  deserve  to  be  described  particularly ;  nor 
does  it  indeed  seem  possible  to  communicate  any  interest  to  history,  if  it  must 
only  record  results  and  not  paint  actions.  But  in  military  matters,  especially, 
much  that  may  and  ought  to  be  told  at  length  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
ouffht  not  to  be  repeated  by  one  who  writes  after  an  interval  of  many  centuries : 
and  therefore  I  must,  of  necessity,  pass  over  slightly  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
order  to  relate  others  in  full  detail,  and  yet  avoid  the  fault  of  too  great  pro- 
lixity. 

It  was  the  eleventh  year  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum,  and  Ap- 
Th«  MuMrtiaM  «r  pi^s  Claudlus  Caudez  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  were  consuls,  when 
folTHpIiSitthfS!!!  &  deputaUon*  arrived  at  Rome  from  the  Mamertines  of  Messana, 
thxiaius  .lid  Hbra.  praymg  that  the  Romans,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  would  not  suf- 
fer an  Italian  people  to  be  destroyed  by  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  Hiero»  king 
of  Syracuse,  was  their  open  enemy ;  the  Carthagmians,  under  pretence  of  saving 
them  from  his  vengeance,  were  trying  to  get  possession  of  their  citadel ;  bat  tli^ 
Mamertines,  true  to  their  Italian  blood,  sought  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  then:  own  countrymen,  and  it  greatly  concerned  the  Romans  not  to 
allow  the  Carthaginians  to  become  masters  of  Messana,  and  to  gain  a  station  for 
their  fleets  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Six  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  Romans  had  extirpated  the  brethren  and 

>  From  the  middle,  perhaps,  of  the  year  490  be  deducted,  which  eztenda  from  October,  1801, 

to  the  middle  of  the  year  618;  nearly  twenty-  to  May,  1808. 

three  years,  if  we  reckon  from  the  amval  of  the  *  Tne  exact  year  of  Polybins'  birth  is  nnoer- 

firat  Mamertine  embassy  at  Borne,  to  the  con-  tun.    He  was  under  80  in  578,  but  as  he  was 

elusion  of  the  definitive  treaty.    The  whole  po-  appointed  ambassador  to  Egypt  in  that  year,  he 
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imitators  of  the  Mamertines,  who  had  done  to  Rhegium  what  the  tim  uhauhOMmt^ 
Mamertines  had  done  to  Measana;  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  *™'^'*' 
had  zealously  aided  them  in  the  work,  and,  as  it  appears,^  was  actually  at  this 
time  their  ally.  The  Mamertines  were  a  horde  of  adventurers  and  plunderers, 
who  were  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  whose  case  the  Romans  had  pre- 
judged already  hy  their  exemplary  punishment  of  the  very  same  conduct  in  the 
Campanians  of  Rhegium,  while  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  were  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Rome.  The  senate,  therefore,  we  are  assured,'  after  long  debates,  could 
not  reaolve  to  interfere  in  such  a  quarrel. 

But  the  consuls,  who,  if  true  to  the  hereditary  character  of  their  families, 
were  both  of  them  ambitious  men  and  unscrupulous,  brought  the  ^^^^^ ,,  u^, 
petition  of  the  Mamertines  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  «HbM  nmiv*  to    -  - 


thnn. 


ready  topics  of  aiding  the  Italian  people  against  foreigners,  and  of 
restraining  the  power  of  Carthage,  whose  establbbments  in  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Liparaean  islands,  were  already  drawn,  like  a  chain,  round  the  Roman 
dominion,  were,  no  doubt,  urged  plausibly ;  it  might  have  been  said  too  that  the 
Garthagiojans  had  already  undertaken  to  protect  the  Mamertmes,  so  that  they 
could  not  reproach  the  Romans  for  upholding  the  yery  same  cause.  Besides, 
the  Roman  people  had  a  fresh  remembrance  oi  the  assignations  of  land,  the  rich 
spoil,  and  lucrative  employments  which  had  followed  from  their  late  conquests 
in  Italy;  the  fertility  of  Sicily  was  proverbial;  and  the  well-known  riches  of 
Carthage  made  a  war  with  her  as  tempting  a  prospect  to  the  Romans  as  a  war 
with  Spain  has  been  ere  now  to  Englishmen.  So  tne  Roman  people  resolved  to 
protect  the  Mamertine  buccaneers,  and  to  receive  them  as  their  friends  and  allies. 

The  vote  of  the  comitia  was,  by  the  actual  constitution  of  Rome,  paramount 
to  every  other  authority  except  the  negative^ of  the  tribunes;  and  o.cuiiiiM<»«atom 
as  the  tribunes  did  not  interpose,  the  hesitation  of  the  senate  iS^^S'StiS^^S!^ 
availed  nothing.  Accordingly  the  senate  now  resolved  to  assist  «J»«*"«rfR«°»- 
the  Mamertines ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  ordered  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect.  But  before  he  could  be  ready  to  act  with  a  consular  army,  C.  Claudius, 
with  a  small  force,  was  sent  to  the  spot  with  orders  to  communicate  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  the  Mamertines.  In  a  small  boat'  he  crossed  the  strait  to 
Messana,  and  was  introduced  before  the  Mamertine  assembly.  With  the  language 
so  invariably  repeated  afterwards  whenever  a  Roman  army  appeared  in  a  foreign 
country,  C.  Claudius  assured  the  Mamertines  that  he  was  come  to  give  them 
their  freedom,  and  he  called  on  the  Carthaginians  either  to  evacuate  the  city,  for 
unce  the  Mamertine  embassy  to  Rome  they  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  their  partisans  in  Messana,  or  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  they 
occupied  it.  His  address  received  no  answer ;  upon  which  he  said,  "  This  silence 
proves  that  the  Mamertine  people  are  not  their  own  masters,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians have  no  just  defence  of  their  conduct  to  offer.  For  the  sake  of  our 
common  Italian  blood,  and  because  our  fud  has  been  implored,  we  will  do  the 
Mamertines  justice." 

But  the  strait  of  Messana,  guarded  by  a  Cartha^nian  fleet,  was  a  barrier  not 
easy  to  surmount.  The  Romans,  since  their  conquest  of  Tarentum  ru  R«nMi  ami,  u 
and  their  possession  of  all  the  coasts  of  Italy,  seem  to  have  given  i£d?^',2;^t!!d*{y 
up  their  navy  altogether,  and  we  hear  at  this  time  of  no  duumviri  «»»«&rth.SiiiMs. 
or  naval  commanders  as  regular  officers  of  the  commonwealth.  From  the  Greek 
cities  in  their  alliance,  Neapolis,*  Yelia,  and  Tarentum,  they  obtained  a  few  tri- 
remes and  penteconters ;  but  they  had  not  a  single  quinquereme,  the  class  of 
ships  which  may  be  called  the  line-of-battle-ships  of  that  period.  Their  attempt 
to  cross  to  Sicily  was  therefore  easily  baffled,  and  some  of  their  triremes,"  with 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  8.     Dion  Ca«siu8,  Fngm.       *  PolybiaB,  I.  20. 

Vatican.  LVni.  *  Dion  Cassias,  Fngm.  Vatic  LIX.  ZontfWi 

*  Polybios  J.  11.  Vm.  8. 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  8.   Dion  CaiBius,  Fraffm.  Va- 
Uoaii.LVIIL 
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the  soldiers  whom  they  were  transporting,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

HannOy  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Mesaana»  sent  back  the  ship  and  the 
chodiu  agdii  oiDi.ii  prisoners  to  the  Romans,  calling  upon  them  not  to  break  the  peace 
iu^SIrt!!^^]^  with  Carthage,  nor  to  venture  a^ain  on  the  hopeless  attempt  <^ 
•iDortotMoAinDe*.  crossing  thc  strut  in  defiance  of  his  naval  superiority.*  C.  Clau- 
dius rejected  his  overtures,  and  repeated  his  determination  to  deliver  Messana. 
Hanno  exclaimed,  that  since  they  were  so  arrofi;ant,  he  would  not  sufl^r  the  Bo- 
mans  to  meddle  with  the  sea  so  much  as  to  wash  their  hands  in  it.  Yet  his  vigi- 
lance did  not  justify  this  language,  for  Claudius  with  a  few  men  effected  his  pas- 
sage, apparently  in  a  single  ship,  and  finding  the  Mamertmes  assembled  at  the 
harbor  to  receive  him,  he  again  proceeded  to  address  them,  professed  his  wish 
to  leave  their  choice  of  protectors  to  their  own  free  decision,  and  ui^d  that 
Hanno  should  be  invited  to  come  down  from  the  citadel,  that  the  Roman  and 
Cartha^nian  commanders  might  each  plead  the  claim  of  his  own  country  to  be 
received  as  the  ally  and  defender  of  Messana. 

With  this  proposal  Hanno*^  was  induced  to  comply,  as  overscrupulous,  it 
^  seems,  to  remove  every  eround  of  suspicion  airainst  the  irood  faith 

dMroMiy  MiMd.  and  of  Cartluure  as  Claudius  was  unscrupulous  m  servmir  the  ambition 
to  parehMt  bit  frM-  of  Bomc.  Whon  the  Carthaginian  governor  appeared,  the  discus- 
sion began ;  neither  party  would  yield,  and  at  last  Claudius  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  seize  Hanno  and  detain  him  as  a  prisoner.  The  Mamertines 
applauded  the  act,  and  Hanno,  to  procure  his  liberty,  engaged  to  withdraw  his 
garrison  from  the  citadel,  and  to  leave  Messana  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginian  council  of  elders,' '  always  severe  in  its  judgments  upon  mili- 
tary  commanders,  ordered  Hanno  forth  to  be  crucified;  and  dis- 
thTJSSt  foraTTctf.  patched  another  officer  of  the  same  name  with  a  fleet  and  army 
^'*'^'  to  Sicily.  Hiero,  provoked  by  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  ixm- 
cluded  an  alliance  with  Carthage  against  them,  and  the  two  allied  powers  jointly 
blockaded  Messana.  Hiero  lay  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  Hanno 
stationed  himself  on  the  north,  and  his  fleet  lay  close  by,  at  the  headland  of  Pe- 
lorus,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  reinforcing  their 
garrison. 

Things  were  in  this  state'*  when  Appius  Claudius,  with  his  consular  army  ar- 
AppinicuiidiaaonMiM  rivcd  at  Rhcgium.  After  some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation, 
i!!wVmVri!!td<to£!to  ^6  prepared  to  force  his  passage.  We  want  here  a  consistent 
tbasyneoauia.  sccouut  of  tho  dctails ;  but  negligence  there  must  have  been  on 

the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,'*  to  allow  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  be 
embarked,  conveyed  over  the  strait,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  without 
loss  or  serious  interruption.  The  landing  was  effected  at  night,  and  on  the  south 
of  Messana,  near  the  camp  of  the  Syracusans.  Appius  immediately  led  his  sol- 
diers to  attack  Hiero,  who,  confounded  at  the  appearance  of  the  Romans,  and 
believing  that  the  Carthaginians  must  have  betrayed  the  passage,  still  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Syracusan  cavalry  supported  its  old  renown,  and 
obtained  some  advantage,  but  the  infantry  were  never  much  esteemed,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  were,  probably,  inferior  in  numbers.  Hiero  was  defeated  and 
driven  to  his  camp,  and  the  very  next  night,  suspecting  his  allies,  and  perceiving 

*  Zonoraft,  VIII.  9.    Dion  CasBiuB,  Fragm.  iwfnXioTara.    It  is  not  easy  to  asoertain  the  ex- 

Vatio.  LIX.  act  meaning  of  Zonaraa*  Greek,  bat  I  believ* 

>*  Zonams,  VIII.  9.     Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.  that  KarH  wp6^t»  i^woplat  does  not  mean  *■*  un- 

Vatic.  LX.  der  pretence  of  trafficking,"  but  when  "  they 

**  Zonaras,  VIII.  9.    Polvbias,  I.  11.    Dio-  had  an  occasion  of  trafficiang."     Compare  in 

doruji,  Fra^.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  2.  Thacydides,  VII.   18,  h'  «ir«|ioXlas   w^ofmnt. 

^  Folybms,  I.  11.    Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoe-  It  would  seem  then  that  the  Carthaginian  sail- 

Bohel.  X!XIII.  2.  4.    Zonaras,  VIII.  9.  ore  were  trafficking  in  the  port  of  Messana  when 

>*  Zonaras  says  of  Appius,  &t  slp€  avx^o^t  they  ought  to  have  been  at  sea,  watching  the 

cirdr  nXXaxn  xard  rp^nr  ifiwo^s  iAXi/icvf-  movements  of  the  Bomans. 
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that  he  had  ventured  on  an  ill-advised  contest,  he  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to 
Syracuse. 

Thus  delivered  from  one  enemy,  Appius  next  attacked  the  Carthaginians.^^ 
Their  position  was  strong:,  and  be  was  repulsed ;  but  this  success  ^  ^  ^ 

*,      ,  ,?  •  '^    <i  1      1  1  Ha  defMto  the  Cfejtluu 

tempted  them  to  meet  hmi  on  equal  ground,  and  they  were  then  g{iiUM,nibrtiha  &:««:• 
defeated  with  loss.  Messana  was  now  completely  relieved ;  the  Hi»ro  JSti  tiTwX 
Carthaginian  army  retreated,  and  was  divided  into  detachments  to  ^^^^'*'^' 
garrison  the  towns  of  the  Carthaginian  part  of  the  island.  Appius  overran  the 
open  country  in  every  direction,  and  the  soldiers,  no  doubt,  congratulated  them- 
selves on  their  decbion  in  the  oomitia  at  Rome,  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  had 
enriched  them  with  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  But  an  attempt  to  take  Egesta  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  when  Appius  advanced  even  to  the 
very  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  pretended  to  besiege  the  city,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  always  be  successful ;  his  men  suffered  from  the  summer  and  autumn  fevers 
of  the  marsh  plain  of  the  Anapus,  and  he  retreated  to  Messana,  with  the  Syra- 
cusan  army  pressing  upon  his  rear.  The  Syracusans,  however,  long  accustomed 
to  regard  the  Carthaginians  as  their  worst  enemies,  were  unwilling  to  support  the 
evils  of  war  in  their  cause ;  the  Syracusan  advanced  posts  held  frequent  commu- 
nications with  the  Romans,  and  although  Hiero  could  not  yet  consent  to  make 
peace  with  the  protectors  of  the  Mamertines,  yet  the  manifest  disposition  of  his 
subjects  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Romans  reached  Messana  in  safety. 
Appius  left  a  garrison  there,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Rome ; 
the  strait  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy's  ships,  for  in  ancient  warfare  a  fleet  was 
dependent  upon  land  co-operation,^*  and  could  not  act  without  great  difficulty 
upon  a  coast  which  was  wholly  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy. 

When  Appius  returned  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  war  with  Yokinii  was  at 
an  end,  for  his  colleague,  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  triumphed  for  his  ^^  ^^  ^ 
victories  over  the  Vokinians  on  the  first  of  November."  The  swiy  tSn  ^m 
whole  force  of  Rome  was  therefore  now  at  liberty,  and  as  the  Car-  S!^  cTiji.  a.  a 
thaginians  seem  to  have  despaired  of  defending  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sana, two  consular  armies,"  amounting  to  about  35,000  men,  crossed  over  into 
Sicily  in  the  spring  of  491.  All  opposition  was  overborne,  and  Hiero,  after  hav- 
ing lost  sixty-seven  towns,'*  was  glad  to  obtain  peace  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  of  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  of 
becoming  the  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  He  hsd  the  wisdom  to  maintain  this 
alliance  unbroken  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  having  found  that  the  friendship  of 
Rome  would  secure  him  from  all  other  enemies,  whereas  the  allies  of  Carthage 
were  exposed  to  suffer  from  her  tyranny,  but  could  not  depend  on  her  protec- 
tion. Hiero  retained  nearly  the  same  extent  of  territory  which  had  belonged  to 
Syracuse  in  old  times,  before  the  t3rranny  of  the  first  Dionysius ;  but  all  the  rest 
of  his  dominion  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 

Having  now  only  one  enemy  to  deal  with,*'  and  having  the  whole  power  of 
Syracuse  transferred  from  the  Carthaginian  scale  to  their  own,  the  Roman  gen- 
erals went  on  prosperously.    Many  towns  were  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  and 


4iunan9,  Yin.  9.    Polybins,  I.  12.    Dio-  land  forces  solely,  after  they  had  effected  theii 

dorns,  Fra^.  Hoeachel.  XXIII.  4.  landing  in  safety. 

"  The  £uiure  of  Pompey's  fleet  in  either  pre-  "  Fasti  Capitolini. 

▼enting  Cssar  from  crossing  the  Ionian  sea  "  Polybios,!.  16. 

from  i&undasinm,  or  in  effectnally  cutting  off  "  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  6.  The 
his  commonlcations  with  Italy  anerwarcU,  is  terms  of  the  peace  with  Hiero  are  variously  re- 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  defects  ported.  Dioaorus  says  that  he  obtained  a  peace 
of  the  ancient  naval  service.  But  with  respect  for  fiileen  years  on  giving  up  his  Boman  pris- 
to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  from  Italv,  we  must  re-  oners  without  ransom,  and  on  paying  150,000 
member  that  not  even  the  Britisn  naval  force,  dradhnuB ;  Polybius  makes  the  sum  100  talents, 
while  every  point  in  Sicily  was  in  our  posses-  and  says  nothing  of  any  term  when  the  peace 
sion,  could  prevent  the  French  from  throwing  was  to  expire ;  2^naras  names  no  specific  sum^ 
across  a  division  of  about  8000  men,  in  Septem-  and  Orosius  and  Entropius  set  it  at  200  talentfc 
ber,  ISIO,  whose  defeat  was  effected  by  our  "  Polybius,  1. 17-20. 
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ThbdMd  fimitii  Mm.  in  the  following  year,  492,  Agrigentum"  was  reduced  after  a  long 
^£iS!^  and  obstinate  siege,  and  all  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves.     The 


(•BtniB. 


A!vTc!'i£t*i*c\  consuls  of  the  year  493  were  no  less  successful,  but  the  Cartha- 
'*»'*i-  ginians  had  at  last  begun  to  exert  their  naval  power  effectually; 

many  towns  on  the  Sicilian  coasts*^  which  had  yielded  to  the  Roman  armies  were 
recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  fleets ;  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  often  ravaged,  so 
that  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  encounter  their  enemy  on  his  own  element : 
they  resolved  to  dispute  with  the  Carthaginians  their  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  year  498,  they  began  to  fell  their  limber.  But 
Th  fad  1  flir  °^  Italian  shipwright  knew  how  to  bmld  the  line-of-battle  ships  of 
tiM?  •u^aad  ttaia  that  pcriod,  called  quinqueremes,  and  their  build  was  so  different 
'"'^'  '  from  that  of  the  triremes,  that  the  one  would  not  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  other.  Shipwrights  might  have  been  procured  from  the  king  of  Egypt, 
but  to  send  thither  womd  have  caused  too  great  a  delay.  It  happened  that  a 
Carthaginian  quinquereme*  had  run  ashore  on  the  Bruttian  coast  when  Appius 
Claudius  was  ^firstcrossing  over  to  Sicily*  and  it  was  noted  as  a  curious  drcum- 
stance  that  the  Roman  soldiers  had  taken  a  ship  of  war.  This  quinquereme, 
which  had  nrobably  been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  trophy,  was  now  made  the  ship- 
Wright's  models  and  a  hundred  ships  were  built  after  her  pattern,  and  launched 
in  two  months  aiiter  the  first  felling  of  the  timber.'*  The  seamen,  partly  Roman 
proletarians,  or  citizens  of  the  poorest  class,  partly  Etruscans,  or  Greeks  from  the 
maritime  states  of  Italy,  were  all  unaccustomed  to  row  in  quinqueremes,  and  the 
Romans  had,  perhaps,  never  handled  an  oar  of  any  sort.  While  the  ships  were 
building,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time,  the  future  crew  of  each  quinquereme*^  were 
arranged  upon  benches  ashore,  in  the  same  order,  that  to  us  undiscoverable 
problem,  in  which  they  were  hereafter  to  sit  on  board ;  the  keleustes,  whose 
voice  or  call  regulated  the  stroke  in  the  ancient  galleys,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  at  his  signal  they  went  through  their  movements,  and  learned  to  keep 
time  together,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  a£k>at.  With  such  ships  and  such 
crews  the  Romans  put  to  sea  early  in  the  spring,  to  seek  an  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world. 

An  English  reader  is  tempted  here  either  to  suspect  extreme  exa^eration  in 
DtfMt*  In  tfa*  Mdni  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  inexperience  in  naval  matters,  or  to 
uvaiwrriM.  eutertaiu  great  contempt  for  the  fleets  and  sailors  of  the  ancient 

world  altogether.  There  are  no  braver  men  than  the  Austrians,  but  there  would 
be  somethmg  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  an  Austrian  fleet,  manned  chiefly  by  peas- 
*  ants  from  the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
land  nrvice,  venturing;  a  general  action  with  an  English  or  American  squadron. 
But  lue  accounts  of  these  events  are  trustworthy ;  and  had  the  Romans  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  navy  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  instead  of  the  Carthaginian, 
the  result,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  at  least,  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent. However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  naval  service  of  the  ancient  nations 
was  out  of  all  proportion  inferior  to  their  land  service ;  the  seamoi  were  alto« 
gether  an  inferior  class,  and  the  many  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
the  military  art  on  shore  seemed  never  to  have  reached  naval  warfare.  Ships 
worked  with  oars  were  still  exclusively  used  as  ships  of  war;  and  although  the 
use  of  engines,  well  deserving  the  name  of  artillery,  was  familiar  in  sieges,  yet  it 
had  never  been  adopted  in  sea-fights,'*  and  the  old  method  of  attempting  to  sink 

*  PoWbiiu,  L  18,  19.    OrosLos,  IV.  7.*  Zo-  looked  up  in  the  ioe,  and  the  Frendi  eavalry 

nans.  VIII.  10.  took  them  without  any  reaiatanoe. 

"  Polybiua,  I.  80.  "  Pliny,  Hiator.  Natur.  XVL  S IW.    Florua, 

**  Polybiua,  I.  80.    Anotor  de  Vina  Olnatrib.  XL  2. 
In  Appio  Claad.  Caadio.  "  <^iiinqaeremem  hoa-       **  Polybiua,  I.  SI. 

tinm  oopiia  pedeatribaa  oepit.'*  So  in  the  invfr-       *  VegeUas,  writing  in  the  fourth  centuxy 

aion  of  Holland  in  1795,  the  French  triumphed  after  the  Chnatian  era,  apeaka  of  the  nae  of  ar- 

greatly  in  the  f "  ^      "  "       '  '  "  " .€.— -i» 

war  by  a  party 


greatly  in  the  capture  of  aome  Dutch  ships  of   tillery  in  searflghta  aa  a  thing  of  common  prao* 
r  or  their  cavalry :  the  ships  were    tice ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of  it  aa 


early  aa  the  Punic  wars. 
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or  disable  an  enemy's  vessel  by  piercing  her  just  below  the  water  with  the  brazea 
beak  affixed  to  every  ship's  bows,  was  still  universally  practised.  The  system  of 
fighting,  therefore,  necessarily  brought  the  ships  close  to  one  another ;  and  li  the 
fighting  men  on  one  side  were  clearly  superior  to  those  on  the  other,  boarding, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  would  insure  victory.  The  fighting  men  in  the  ancient 
ships,  as  is  well  known,  were  quite  distinct  from  their  rowers  or  seamen,  and  their 
proportion  to  these  varied,  as  boardmg  was  more  or  less  preferred  to  manoeuv- 
ring. In  the  Ionian  revolt,  about  500  b.  c,  we  find  forty  soldiers'"  employed  on 
each  of  the  China  ships  out  of  a  crew  of  200 ;  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans, 
about  seventy  years  afterwards,  had  nearly  as  many,*^  but  the  Athenians,  in  the 
most  flourisning  state  of  their  navy,  had  commonly  no  more  than  ten.  In  the 
quinqueremes  now  used,  we  find  the  Romans  employing  on  one  occanon  300 
seamen  and  120  soldiers ;  this,  however,  was  perhaps  something  above  their  usual 
proportion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers  on  board  of  each  ship 
weie  numerous,  and  if  they  could  board  the  enemy  their  victory  over  what  Nie- 
bnhr  justly  calls  the  mere  rabble  of  an  African  crew  was  perfectly  certain. 

The  object  of  the  Romans  was  therefore  to  enable  their  men,  in  every  case,  to 
decide  the  battle  by  boarding.  For  this  purpose  thev  contrived  HMhin*  iBTwtod  w 
in  each  ship  what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbridge,  thirty-six  feet  {wSbSduT!^ 
long,  by  four  wide,  with  a  low  parapet  on  each  side  of  it.  This  '^r. 
hridge  was  attached  by  a  hole  at  one  end  of  it  to  a  mast  twenty-four  feet  hi^h, 
erected  on  the  ship's  prow,  and  the  hole  was  large  and  oblong,  so  that  the  bridge 
not  only  played  freely  all  around  the  mast,  but  could  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  ue 
close  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  the  end  of  it  being  hoisted  by  a  rope  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  mast-head,  just  as  our  cutters'  booms  are  hoisted  by  what 
is  called  the  topping  lift.  The  bridge  was  attached  to  the  mast  at  the  height  of 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  deck,  and  it  had  a  continuation  of  itself  reaching  down 
to  the  deck,  moving,  I  suppose,  on  hinges,**  and  serving  as  a  ladder  by  which  it 
might  be  ascended.  Playing  freely  round  the  mast,  and  steered  by  the  rope 
above-mentioned,  the  bridge  was  let  fall  upon  an  enemy's  ship,  on  whatever 
quarter  she  approached ;  and  as  a  ship's  beak  was  conmionly  her  only  weapon, 
an  enemy  ventured  without  fear  close  to  her  broadside  or  her  stem,  as  if  she 
were  there  defenceless.  When  the  bridge  fell,  a  strong  iron  spike,  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  was  driven  home  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  fall  into  the  deck  of  the 
enemy's  ship,  and  held  it  fast ;  and  then  the  soldiers,  in  two  files,  rushed  alon? 
it  by  an  inclined  plane  down  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  their  large  shields  and 

"  HerodotuB,  YI.  15.  fixed  on  the  enemy's  ship     I  can  only  suppose, 

"  Thucydides,  I.  49.    He  ssys  that  the  ships  then,  that  what  Polybius  siUs  "  the  nrst  twelve 

had  many  heavy-armed  soldiers  on  board,  and  feet  of  the  ladder"  served  a^  a  permanent  ascent 

foanj  archers  and  dartmen,  after  the  ancient  from  the  deck  to  the  end  of  tne  bridge,  where 

fashion.    That  the  number  of  fighting  men  On  it  went  round  the  mast,  and  that  it  was  so  far 

board  the  Athenian  ships  in  the  most  flourish-  dis^ot  from  the  bridge,  that  it  remained  in  its 

iDg  Btate  of  their  navy  was  no  more  than  ten,  own  place  when  the  oridge  was  lowered,  al- 

appears  from  a  comparison  of  several  passages  though,  when  the  bridge  was  hoisted  up  to  lie 

in  Thucydides,  II.  92, 102.  III.  95,  and  IV.  76,  close  to  the  mast,  both  it  and  the  bridge  seemed 

101.  to  be  a  continuation  of  each  other. 

^  This  is  the  diffloolt  part  of  Polybius'  do-  Folard^s  engraving  and  description  of  this 

Mription,  1. 22,  which  he  by  no  means  makes  machine  are  altogether  erroneous :  but  he  men- 

veiy  intelligible.    "  The  ladder,  or  bridge,  was  tiona  a  story  wmch  wdl  illustrates  the  object 

pat  round  the  mast  after  the  first  twelve  fbet  of  of  attaching  the  bridge  to  the  mast  at  a  height 

ita  own  length :''  the  object  being  apparently  to  of  twelve  feet  above  the  deck.    **  The  Maltese 

attach  it  to  the  mast  at  such  a  height  above  the  seamen,"  he  says,  "  have  been  known  to  mount 

deck,  as  to  make  it  form  an  inclined  plane  down  on  the  main-jtfd  preparatorv  to  boarding,  and 

to  the  deck  of  the  enemy.    But  unless  the  lower  when  the  ship  runs  on  board  of  the  enemy,  one 

end  of  the  ladder  had  been  fixed  to  the  deck.*  ysrd-arm  is  lowered,  and  the  men  are  thus 

the  men  could  not  have  ascended  by  it;  ana  dropped  one  after  another  on  the  enemy^a 

bad  it  been  all  one  piece  with  the  upper  part,  decL''    I  will  not  answer  for  the  truth  of  the 

the  moment  the  bridge  was  lowered  to  fiul  on  story,  but  it  evidently  contains  the  same  notion 

the  enemy's  deck,  the  lower  part  must  imme-  of  boarding  by  an  indinedphuie,  which  appcan 

<uateiy  have  gone  up  into  the  air.    And,  of  to  have  suggested  to  the  Komans  the  anrange* 

^^}  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  men  ment  of  their  bridge, 
•oold  have  gone  upon  the  oridge  before  it  waa 
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the  parapet  of  the  bridge  together  completely  sheltering  their  flanks  from  thtf 
enemy's  missiles,  while  the  two  file  leaders  held  their  shields  in  front  of  them, 
and  so  covered  the  bridge  lengthways.  So  with  these  bridge^  drawn  up  to  their 
masts,  and  exhibiting  a  strange  appearance,  as  the  regular  masts  were  always 
lowered  previously  to  going  into  action,  the  Roman  fleet  put  to  sea  in  quest  of 
their  enemy. 

It  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  consuls,  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,"  but  as  he 
c  dhaim  eonuMiida  *^'^°^®^  himsclf  to  be  taken  with  seventeen  ships,  m  an  ill-ad\ised 
tjj*  R^  flMC  sm.  attempt  on  the  Liparssan  islands,  his  colleague,  C.  Duilius,  the  de- 

^"^  ^  '  scendant  probably  of  ^hat  upright  and  moderate  tribune  who  took 

80  great  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  was  sent  for  from  his 
army  to  conduct  the  fleet.  He  found  the  Cartha^nian  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Hannibal,  the  same  officer  who  had  defendea  Agrigentum  in  the  late  siege» 
ravaging  the  coast  of  Mylas,  the  modem  Melazzo,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicuy, 
not  far  from  the  strait  of  Messana.  The  Carthaginians  advanced  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  victory,  and  though  surprised  at  the  masts  and  tackle  on  the  ^rows  of 
the  Roman  ships,  they  yet  commenced  the  action  boldly.  But  the  thirty  ships 
which  formed  their  advanced  squadron,  including  that  of  Hannibal  himself,  were 
immediately  grappled  by  the  Rioman  bridges,  bearded  and  taken.  Hannibal  es- 
caped in  his  boat  to  his  main  battle,  which  was  rapidly  advancing  ;  but  the  dis- 
aster of  their  first  division  startled  them,  and  when  they  found,  that  even  if  they 
approached  the  Roman  ships  on  their  broadside  or  on  their  stem,  still  these 
formidable  bridges  were  wheeled  round  and  lowered  upon  them,  they  were  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  Their  whole  loss,  including  that  of  the  advanced  squad- 
ron,"® amounted  to  about  fifty  ships  sunk  or  taken,  and  in  men  to  three  thousand 
killed  and  seven  thousand  prisoners. 

The  direct  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Egesta,*^ 
RMQiti  of  tiM  uttu,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  well-nigh  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
iMu!ir^'D!uui  the  taking  of  Macella  by  assault.  But  its  moral  results  were  far 
'"^"^  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans  were  now  confident  of  success 

Dy  sea  as  well  as  on  shore,  and  formed  designs  of  wresting  from  the  Carthagin- 
ians all  their  island  possessions,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  no  less  than  Sicily.  Duilius, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  obtained  a  triumph,  and  he  was  allowed"*  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  be  escorted  home  with  torches  borne  before  him,  and  music  playing 
whenever  he  went  out  to  supper,  an  honor  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years  after- 
wards. A  pillar  also  was  set  up  in  the  Forum  to  commemorate  his  victory,  with  an 
inscription  recording  the  amount  of  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken ;  and  an  ancient 
copy  of  this  inscription,""  retaining  the  old  forms  of  the  words,  is  still  preserved, 
though  in  part  illegible. 

The  events  of  the  three  next  years  may  be  passed  over  briefly..  Towns  were 
iiKi«ewMw«r{nSieny.  takcu  aud  retaken  in  Sicily,  much  plunder  was  gained,  enormous 
c^  iSTfiiSiDii!  havoc  made,  and  many  brave  actions"*  performed,  but  with  no 
coiispi»e7»tR<HM.     decisive  result.     Hamilcar,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  de- 

»  PolybiaB,  I.  21.  "  Polybins,  I.  2S.  temple  had  been  begnn  by  him,  and  was  only 

^  Polybias,  I.  24.  completed  by  his  successor. 

"  Cicero,  de  Senectnte,  18.    It  appears  that       **  Such  as  that  noble  act  of  a  militazT  tribune 

tliis  continuation  of  his  triumph  during  his  in  the  army  of  the  consul  A.  Atilius  Calatinus, 

whole  life  was  his  own  act,  and  that  it  was  in  the  year  496,  who  sacrificed  himself  and  a 

m  "    "   " 


no  doubt  is  more  correct  than  those  other  stote-  plained  of  the  Injustice  of  fortune  which  had 

ments  which  represent  it  us  an  honor  specially  given  so  scanty  a  share  of  fame  te  this  tribune, 

conferred  upon  nim  by  the  senate  or  people.  while  Leonidas  for  an  act  of  no  greater  heroism 

•    •  A  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  C.  Duuius  at  had  acquired  such  undying  glory.    In  fact,  the 

this  time,  was  restored  in  the  early  port  of  the  tribune^s  very  name  is  uncertain,  for  we  find 

reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.    (Tacitus,  An-  the  action  ascribed  to  three  diiferent  persons, 

nal.   II.  49.^  It  is  possible  that  the  column  and  See  A.  Oellius,  III.  7,  who  Quotes  at  length  the 
its  inscription  may  have  been  restored  in  the  •  passage  of  the  Origines  in  wnioh  Cato  describes 

rsiga  of  Augustus ;  for  the  restoration  of  the  the  acdon. 
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strojed  the  town  of  Eiyz  and  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Drepanum,  a  place  on 
the  sea-side  close  beneath  the  mountain  where  they  had  lived  before,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  excellent  harbor.**  It  was  not  far  from  Lilybeeum,  and  these  two 
posts  both  being  strongly  fortified  were  intended  to  be  the  strongholds  of  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  invaded  Sardinia 
and  Corsica**  and  carried  off  great  numbers  of  prisoners.  But  as  they  extended 
their  naval  operations  they  imavoidably  became  acquainted  with  the  violence  of 
the  Mediterranean  storms ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  sea  were  very  dreadful  to  the 
inland  people  of  Italy,  who  were  forced  to  furnish  seamen  to  man  the  Roman 
fleets,  a  service  utterly  foreign  to  the  habits  of  their  lives.  Thus  in  the  vear  495*^ 
some  Samnites,  who  were  waiting  in  Rome  till  the  fleet  should  be  ready  for  sea, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  some  slaves  who  had  been  lately  carried  off  as  cap- 
tives from  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The 
seamen,  however,  of  the  ancient  world  were  always  chosen  from  the  poorest 
classes  of  freemen,  and  their  making  common  cause  with  the  slaves  showed  at 
once  that  their  attempt  had  nothii^  of  the  character  of  a  national  revolt.  In 
fact,  their  own  Samnite  commander  informed  the  Roman  government  of  their 
conspiracy,  which  was  thus  prevented  and  punished.  The  higher  classes  in  the 
allied  states,  who  served  as  soldiers,  liked  the  war  probably  as  much  as  the  Ro- 
mans did ;  and  with  one  doubtful  exception,**  we  read  of  no  symptoms  of  disaf- 
fection to  Rome  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Besides  their  expeditions  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  theur  naval  co-operation 
with  the  consular  armies  engaged  in  Sicily,  the  Romans  gained  an  ^.^  ^u»  <«  a* 
advantage  over  the  Carthagiman  fleet  in  the  year  497,  off  the  Li-  "i««»«*>«^ 
parsan  islands,**  for  which  the  Consul  C.  Atilius  obtained,  like  Duilius,  a  naval 
triumph. 

This  success,  although  in  itself  very  indecisive,  yet  encouraged  the  Romans 

to  attempt  operations  on  a  far  grander  scale,  and  to  carry  the  war  n^*, t^A> 

into  Africa.  Great  efforts  were  made  during  the  winter,  and  a  ^<"°^* 
a  fleet  of  330  ships  was  prepared,^  manned  by  nearly  300,000  seamen,  exclu- 
sive of  soldiers  or  fighting  men.  This  vast  number  could  scarcely  ^  u  c  «8.  a  cim. 
have  been  furnished  either  by  Rome  itself  or  its  Italian  allies;  but  Tk^Tp^ntoiBvad* 
the  thousands  of  captives  carried  off  from  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
or  from  the  cities  oi  Sicily,  no  doubt  were  largely  employed  as  galley-slaves  ; 
and  if  they  worked  in  chains,  as  is  most  probable,  the  free  rowers  who  were  in 
the  ships  with  them  would  be  a  sufl&cient  guard  to  deter  them  from  mutiny.  The 
two  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  were  L.  Manlius  Yulso  and  Q.  Csedicius ;  but 
Q.  Csedi:!U8  died  soon  after  he  came  into  oflSce,  and  was  succeeded  M.  Atilius 
Regains.  The  two  consular  armies  had  apparently  wintered  in  Sicily ;  for  the 
fleet  sailed  through  the  strait  of  Messana,  doubled  Cape  Pachynus,^^  and  took 
the  legions  on  board  at  Ecnomus,  a  small  place  on  the  southern  coast,  between 

*  Diodoros,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  Zoni^  in  gratlinde  for  his  escape  from  destruction, 

na.  VII.  11.  This  is  noticed  in  his  epitaph,  "  Dedit  tempestor 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  11.    Polybins,  I.  24.    The  tibus  eede  merito,"  and  also  by  Ovid  in  hia 

Fasti  Capitouni  record  L.  Soipio^s  triamph  over  Fasti. 

the  SarcQnianB  and  Corsicans  in  the  year  494,  "  Polybius  says  that  in  495  or  496,  the  allies 

that  is,  according  to  the  common  reckoning,  (jnarrelled  with  the  Bomans  in  Sicily,  complain- 

495;  and  they  record  also  a  triamph  of  C.  Sul-  in^  that  their  services  in  the  field  were  not  snf- 

picios  over  tne  Sardinians  in  the  year  follow-  ficiently  acknowledged,  and  that  they  oonse- 

ing.   The  Lndns  Scipio  who  trinmphed  over  quently  encamped  apart  from  the  Romans,  and 

the  GorBicans  waa  the  son  of  L.  Sdpio  who  was  were  attacked  in  their  separate  position  by  the 

defeated  by  the  Ganls  in  the  third  Samnite  war.  Carthaginian  general,  and  cut  to  pieces,  1.  24. 

His  epi«apn  has  been  preserved,  as  well  as  his  But  it  does  not  appear  that  these  were  the  Ital- 

fiithers.  and  it  tells  of  nim.  how  "he  won  Cor-  ian  allies  of  Rome,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 

sica  and  the  city  of  Aleria.'*  Aleria  is  the  Ala-  may  have  been  the  Mamertines. 

lia  of  Herodotus,  an  old  Greek  colony  founded  "  Polybius,  I.  25.  Fasti  Capitolini.  Zonaraa, 

by  the  Phocaeans  when  they  fled  from  the  gen-  YIII.  12. 

tnJs  of  Cyrus.  ^  Polybius,  I.  25.    Each  Roman  ship  had  <» 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  11.  Sdpio  on  his  return  from  board  800  rowers  and  120  fighting  men. 

Corsica  in  495  had  encountered  a  violent  storm,  ^  Polybius,  I.  25. 
ind  built  a  temple  to  the  powers  of  the  weather 
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Gela  and  Ag^entimL  Forty  thousand  men  were  here  embarked,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  had  assembled  a  still  larger  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
had  already  crossed  oyer  to  lilybaeum,  and  from  thence,  advancing  eastward 
along  the  Sicilian  coast,  were  arrived  at  Heraclea  Minoa,  and  were  ready  to  give 
the  Romans  battle.  Both  consuls  were  on  board  the  Roman  fleet ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  commanded  by  Hanno,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Agrigentum 
during  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  by  Hamilcar,  who  had  so  lately  founded 
Drepanum. 

The  Roman  fleet  at  Ecnomus  contained  140,000  men,  while  less  than  20,000 
BirttuofEeBomiit.  De.  BHtish  scamcu  were  engaged  at  Trafalgar.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in 
bi^ikct^off^ulT^S  our  generation,  when  Trafalgar  and  its  consequences  are  fresh  in 
eoMtofsidiy.  Qjg^  memory,  that  its  fame  will  surpass  a  hundred-fold  the  fame 

of  the  battle  of  Ecnomus.  For  the  twenty-seven  ships  .which  Nelson  com- 
manded at  Trafalgar,  by  crushing  the  naval  force  of  France,  changed  the  destiny 
of  all  Europe ;  whilst  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships  which  fought  at  Ecno- 
mus produced  only  a  brief  result,  which  within  five  years  was  no  more  perceiva- 
ble. A  fleet  that  could  be  built  in  a  few  months  was  no  irreparable  loss  if 
destroyed ;  and  the  poor  slaves  who  worked  at  the  oar  might  be  replaced  by  the 
plunder  of  the  next  campaign.  The  battle  of  Ecnomus  was  obstinately  contested, 
but  at  last  the  Romans  were  completely  victorious.  They  lost  twenty-four 
ships,*  in  which  not  more  than  2880  soldiers  could  have  perished,  if  we  suppose, 
what  rarely  happened,  that  not  a  man  was  picked  up  by  the  other  ships ;  but 
they  destroyed  thirty  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  took  sixtv-four  with  all  their 
crews.  The  Carthaginians  with  the  rest  of  their  ships  made  all  speed  to  reach 
Carthage,  that  they  might  be  still  in  time  to  defend  tneir  country  against  the  ex- 
pected mvasion. 

The  way  to  Africa  was  now  open,  and  the  consuls*^  After  having  victualled  their 
The  eooHte  ei«M  oTtr  ships  With  mdre  than  their  usual  supplies,  as  they  knew  not  what 
^'HS'S^unli  port  would  next  receive  them,  prepared  to  leave  the  coast  of  Sicfly 
wart*  tiM  eeontrj.  j^^  ^  cross  tho  opcu  ssa  to  au  unknown  world.  The  soldieis 
and  even  one  of  the  military  tribunes  murmiured  ;^  they  had  been  kept  from 
home  during  one  whole  winter,  and  now  they  were  to  be  carried  to  a  strange 
country,  into  the  very  stronghold  of  their  enemy's  power,  to  a  land  of  scorching 
heat,  and  infested  wiUi  noisome  beasts  and  monstrous  serpents,^  such  as  all  stories 
of  Africa  had  told  them  of.  Regulus,  it  is  said,  threatened  the  tribune  with 
death,  and  forced  the  men  on  board.  The  fleet  did  not  keep  together,  and  thirty 
ships  reached  the  African  shore  unsupported,*  and  might  have  been  destroyed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  rest,  had  not  the  Carthaginians  in  their  confusion  neg- 
lected their  opportunity.  When  the  whole  fleet  was  reassembled  imder  the 
headland  of  Hermes,  Cape  Bon,  they  stood  to  the  southward  along  the  coast, 
and  disembarked  the  legions  near  the  place  called  Aspis  or  Clypea,^  in  English, 
shield — ^a  fortress  built  by  Agathocles  about  fifty  years  before,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  walls  forming  a  cbrcle  upon  the  top  of  a  conical  hill.  They  imme- 
diately drew  their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  after  the  ancient  manner,  and  secured 
them  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  having  taken  Clypea,  and  dispatched  mes- 

••  Polybina,  I.  27,  28.  creatares  besides."    IV.  191.    This  description 

^  Polybias,  I.  29.  is  very  remarkable,  following,  as  it  does,  a  do- 

^  Floras,  II.  2.  tailed  and  most  exact  aooonnt  not  only  of  all  the 

*  **  Libya  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Tritonis,"  African  tribes  on  the  coast  from  £§^t  to  the 

that  is,  the  present  pashalik  of  Tunis,  the  an-  lesser  Syrtis,  but  also  of  those  in  the  interior, 

dent  territory  of  Carthage,  "  is  very  hilly,"  Bat  the  Carthaffinian  territory  was  rendered  so 

says  Herodotus,  "  and  overgrown  witn  woods,  inaccessible  to  foreigners,  that  all  sorts  of  eng- 

and  full  of  wild  beasts.    For  here  are  the  num-  ^erations  and  fables  were  circulated  respecting 

strous  aerperUtf  and  the  lions,  and  the  elephants,  it.    Herodotas  seems  to  have  known  nothing 

and  the  bears,  and  the  asps,  and  tibe  asses  with  of  its  fertility,  but  only  of  its  woods  and  its  wild 

horns,  and  the  dog-heads,  and  the  creatures  beasts,  the  terrors  of  which  the  Carthaginiuui 

with  no  heads,  whose  eyes  are  in  their  breasts,  no  doubt  purposely  magniHed. 

»t  least  as  the  Libyans  say,  and  the  wild  men  *  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIIL  8. 

Mid  the  wild  women,  ana  a  great  many  other  ^  Polybius,  1. 29.    8trabo,  XVIL  j^,  834. 
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sengers  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  their  success,  and  to  ask  for  further  instruc- 
tions, they  began  to  march  into  the  country ;  and  the  ravages  of  forty  thousand 
men  were  spread  far  and  wide  over  that  district  which,  for  its  richness  and  flour- 
ishing  condition,  was  immatched  probably  in  the  world. 

From  Cape  Bon,  the  Hermean  headland,  the  African  coast  runs  nearly  north 
and  south  for  as  much  as  three  degrees  of  latitude  as  far  as  the 


bottom  of  the  lesser  Syrtis.  This  was  the  most  highly  prized  trywiSh'^c^rt^^ 
country  of  the  Carthaguuan  dominion,  filled  with  their  towns,  and  i>«^.  "^taiJil^iS^ 
covered  with  the  villas  of  their  wealthier  citizens.  In  then:  old 
commercial  treaties^  with  Rome  no  Roman  vessel  was  allowed  to  approach  this 
coast ;  they  wished  to  keep  it  hidden  from  every  foreigner,  that  its  surpassing 
Tichness  might  not  tempt  the  spoiler.  Here  grew  those  figs  which  Cato  the 
censor  showed  in  the  Roman  senate,  to  prove  how  the  fruits  of  Italy  were  out- 
done by  those  of  Africa ;  and  here  grew  those  enormous  .harvests  of  com  which 
in  later  times*  constantly  fed  the  people  of  Rome.  But  now  the  aspect  of  the 
country  resembled  the  approach  to  Genoa,  or  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  or 
even  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  above  London. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  single  houses'^  standing  in  the  midst  of  "nneyards, 
and  olive-grounds,  and  pastures ;  for  as  in  Judea  in  its  golden  days,  every  drop 
of  FBin  was  carefully  preserved  in  tanks  or  cisterns  on  uie  high  grounds,  and  a 
plentiful  irrigation  spread  life  and  freshness  on  every  side,  even  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  Africa.  On  such  a  land  the  hungry  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  were 
now  let  loose  without  restraint.  Villas  were  ransacked  and  burnt^  catUe  and 
horses  were  driven  off  in  vast  numbers,  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of 
them  doubtless  of  the  highest  condition,  and  bised  up  in  all  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  peace  and  affluence,  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  This  havoc  continued 
for  several  weeks,  till  the  messengers  sent  from  Rome  returned  with  the  senate's 
orders.  One  of  the  consuls,'*  with  one  consular  army  and  forty  ships,  was  to 
remain  in  Africa ;  the  other  was  to  return  home  with  the  second  consular  army, 
the  fleet,  and  the  plunder.  L.  Manlius  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Rome  with  his  division  of  the  army,  and  with  the  spoil.  M.  Regulus,  with 
15,000  foot  and  500  horse,  was  left  in  Africa. 

The  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  and  the  apparent  helplessness  of  the  Car- 
thairinian  croyemment,  seem  to  have  encouraged  Uie  Roman  sen-  „  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
ate  to  hope  that  a  single  consular  army  might  at  any  rate  be  able  g^^J2^j|^{^^ 
to  mdntam  its  ground  and  harass  the  esaemy,  even  if  it  could  not  -^'>*^'*'  *^ 
force  them  .0  submission.  And  the  example  of  Agathocles,  who,  during  four 
years,  had  set  the  power  of  Carthage  at  defiance,  no  doubt  increased  then:  con- 
fidence. The  incapacity  of  the  Carthaginian  government  and  generals  was  enough 
indeed  to  embolden  the  Romans.  Their  army,  strong  in  cavalry  and  elephants, 
kept  on  the  hills**  where  neither  could  act,  and  were  attacked  and  defeated,  and 
their  camp  taken  by  the  Romans.  Regulus  then  overran  the  whole  country 
without  opposition ;  the  Romans"  boasted  that  he  took  and  plundered  more  than 
three  hundred  walled  villages  or  towns,  but  none  of  these  deserved  the  name  of 
a  fortified  place ;  and  even  Tunes*^  itself,  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  fell 
into  their  hands  with  little  resistance.  Here  Regulus  established  his  head- 
quarters, and  here  he  seems  to  have  remained  through  the  winter.** 


See  Polybins,  III.  22,  28.  times,  but  still  the  soil  is  described  as  extreme- 


tus.  Annal.  ZII.  48.  the  field :  he  was  assured  that  plants  were  often 

**  See  the  description  of  this  oonntrv  as  it  seen  with  three  hundred.    Excursions  in  the 

appeared  to  the  solcueFs  of  Agathodes.   Diodo-  Mediterranean,  Vol.  II.  p.  108. 

rus,  XX-  8.    The  irrigation  is  especially  no-  "  Polybius,  I.  29.                ■■  Polybins,  I.  8<k 

ticed,  «*XXAv  Mdrmit  iwwnftivmp  km  wdvra  Hwov  **  Florus,  II.  2. 

ipUw&wrmp,  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  which  has  so  **  Polybius,  I.  80. 

leduoed  the  productiveness  of  AMca  in  modem  "*  Zonaras,  VIII.  IS. 

28 
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Meanwhile,  to  increase  the  distress  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Numidians,"  or 
A.  D.  c.4w,4M.  A.  a  ^^^  rovlng  tribes  of  the  interior,  then  as  now  always  ready  to  attack 
£f*tn*ii^SiIi"5jm'  ^^^  plunder  the  civilized  settlers  of  the  sea-coast,  jomed  the  Ro- 
Diati««efNrthag«.  mans,  and,  like  the  Cossacks,  being  most  expert  in  such  desultory 
and  plundering  warfare,  they  outdid  the  Romans  in  their  devastations.  From 
all  quarters  fugitives  from  the  country  crowded  into  Carthage,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  city  was  unable  to  feed  so  great  a  multitude  as  were  now  confined  with- 
in its  walls.  Alarm  and  distress  prevailed,  and  the  council  of  elders  sent  three 
of  its  own  members  to  the  Roman  consul  to  sue  for  peace. 

Regulus,  like  Fabricius  and  Curius,  was  in  his  own  coimtry  a  poor  man ;  it  is 
Raniua  impoM  tatoi-  ^  wcll-kuown  story"  that  he  complained  of  the  loss  which  his  small 
cTrthiigS]!^'  *"i!h!  portion  of  land  must  sustain  from  his  absence,  and  that  the  senate 
ceaieu>w«forp«M«.  promised  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  till  his  return.  Such 
a  man's  head  could  not  but  be  turned  by  his  present  position,  when  the  plunder 
of  Africa  had  given  him  the  power  of  acquiring  riches  beyond  all  bis  concep- 
tions, and  when  the  noblest  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  state  in  the  world  came  as 
suppliants  to  his  head-quarters.  He  treated  them  with  the  insolence  shown  by 
some  of  the  French  generals  during  the  revolution  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
old  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Carthage"  must  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  ransom 
all  her  own  prisoners,  and  give  up  without  ransom  all  those  whom  she  had  taken 
from  the  Romans  ;  must  make  good  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  pay  a  yearly 
contribution  besides ;  above  all,  she  must  follow  wherever  the  Romans  should 
lead,  and  make  neither  alliance  nor  war  without  their  consent ;  she  must  not  send 
to  sea  more  than  a  single  ship  of  war  on  her  own  account,  but  if  the  Romans 
required  her  aid  she  must  send  them  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships.  The  Carthaginian 
ambassadors  protested  against  terms  so  extravagant.  *'  Men  who  are  good  for 
any  thing,"  replied  Regulus,  "  should  either  conquer  or  submit  to  their  betters."" 
And  with  threatening  and  insolent  expressions  to  the  ambassadors  personally,  he 
ordered  them  to  begone  with  all  speed  from  the  Roman  camp. 

The  council  of  the  elders  called  together  the  great  council  on  this  emergency ;" 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  aristocracy  of  Carthage  with  one  voice 
rejected  conditions  so  intolerable.  But  great  was  the  danger,  and 
great  the  general  alarm.  The  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  by  no  common  sac- 
rifices, and  those  horrid  offerings  to  Moloch,  which  had  been  made  when  Agatho- 
oles  was  threatening  Carthage  with  ruin,  were  now  a&m  repeated.  The  figure 
of  the.  god  stood  with  outstretched  arms  to  receive  his  victims ;  young  children 
of  the  noblest  families  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  image,  and  from  thence 
rolled  off  into  a  furnace  which  burnt  before  him.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
those  who  with  something  of  a  better  spirit  threw  themselves  into  the  fire,  will- 
ing to  pay  with  their  own  lives  the  atonement  for  their  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  an  officer  returned*^  who  had  been  sent  to  Greece 

to  engage  Greek  soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  Carthaginian  service. 

•oidier.^t7ifM    at  Amoug  others  he  brought  with  him  a  Spartan  named  Xanthippus, 

t)M  o^SntioM  of'ui*  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  his  country's  discipline,  and  had 

""^"^  added  to  it  much  of  actual  military  experience.     He  might  have 

"*  PolvbiuB,  I.  81.  DiodoroB,  Fragm.  Vat-  of  thehnmanBaciiflcesoffBredinsiicheineigen- 
ican.  XaIIL  4.  doB,  Bee  DiodoruB,  XX.  14. 

^  Auctor  do  Viria  IlluBtrib.  in  Begnl.  Valer.  •»  Poly  bias,  I.  82.    Some  jean  afterwards, 

Maxim.  IV.  4,  §  6.  when  Rolemy  Eaergetea  overran  the  whole 

•*  Dion   Cassias,  Fraffm.  Urein.  CXLVIII.  kingdom  of  Selencus  CaDinions,  he  committed 


his  arms.''    ^^naras,  VIII.  18.  or  Xanthippus  be  the  conqueror  of  Kegufua, 

*•  Diodorus.  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIII.  4.  whose  glory  in  Africa  recommended  him  to  the 

•  Polybius,  I.  81.    Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vati-    notice  of  the  king  of  Fgypt  after  his  return 

MD,  X2QII.  4.  And  for  a  particular  description    from  Carthage,  so  that  he  became  a  general  ic 

the  £^yptian  armieB  ? 
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fought  with  Acrotatos  against  Pyrrhus  in  that  gallant  defence  of  Sparta ;  and  in 
all  likelihood  he  had  followed  king  Areus**  to  Athens  to  save  the  city  from  the  do- 
minion of  Antigonus,  when  Sparta  and  Athens  fought  for  the  last  time  side  by  side 
in  defence  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  Xanthippus**  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  the  strongest  terms ;  his  reputation  gave  weight 
to  his  words  ;  the  government  sent  for  ^im,  and  he  so  justified  his  opinion  and 
explained  so  clearly  the  causes  of  their  defeats,  that  they  intrusted  him  with  the 
direction  of  their  forces.  Hope  was  already  rekindled ;  but  when  he  reviewed 
the  soldiers  without  the  walls,  and  made  them  go  through  the  movements  which 
were  best  fitted  to  meet  the  peculiar  tactic  of  the  Romans,  loud  shouts  burst 
from  the  ranks,  and  there  was  a  universal  cry  to  be  led  out  to  battle.  The 
generals  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  although  they  had 
no  more  than  12,000  foot,  yet  relying  on  their  cavalry,  four  thousand  in  number, 
and  on  their  elephants,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  a  hundred,  they  boldly 
marched  out,  and  no  longer  keeping  the  hi^h  grounds,  encamped  in  the  open 
plain,  and  thus  checked  at  once  the  devastation  of  the  country. 

Regulus  was  obliged  to  risk  a  battle,*'  for  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  master  of 
the  field,  his  men  would  be  destitute  of  provisions.  He  encamped  utm^Btutut^^rmt. 
■within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sight  of  the  «»*todirR«Mni. 
Roman  legions,  so  long  victorious,  made  the  resolution  of  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals waver.  But  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  battle,  and  Xanthippus  urged 
the  generals  not  to  lose  the  precious  opportunity.  They  yielded,  and  requested 
bim  to  form  the  army  on  his  own  plan.  Accordingly,  he  placed  his  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  together  with  some  of  the  light-armed  mercenaries,  slingers  perhaps 
from  the  Balearian  islands,  and  archers  from  Crete.  The  heavy-armed  merce- 
naries, we  know  not  of  what  nation,  whether  Gauls,  or  Spaniards,  or  Greeks,  or 
a  mixed  band  of  all,  were  on  the  right  in  the  line  of  battle ;  the  Africans,  with 
some  Carthaginian  citizens,  were  on  the  left  and  centre ;  the  whole  line  being 
covered  by  the  elephants,  which  formed  a  single  rank  at  some  distance  in  advance. 
The  Romans  were  in  their  usual  order,  their  cavalry  on  the  wings,  and  their 
velites  or  light- armed  troops  in  advance  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  but  their 
line  was  formed  of  a  greater  depth  than  usual,  to  resist  the  elephants'  charge. 

When  the  signal  was  ^ven,  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  and  elephants  imme- 
diately advanced,  and  the  Romans,  clashing  their  pila  agcdnst  the 
iron  nms  of  their  shields  and  cheering  loudly,  rushed  on  to  meet  tw^^Ryim  b  u. 
them.  The  left  wing,  passing  by  the  nght  of  the  line  of  elephants, 
attacked  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  and  routed  them ;  Xanthippus  rode  up  to 
rally  them,**  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  fought  amongst  them  as  a  com- 
mon soldicn  Meantime  his  cavalry  had  swept  the  Roman  and  Italian  horse  from 
the  field,  and  then  charged  the  legions  on  the  rear ;  while  the  elephants,  driving 
the  velites  before  them  into  the  intervals  of  the  maniples,  broke  into  the  Roman 
main  battle,  and  with  irresistible  weight  and  strength  and  fury  trampled  under 
foot  and  beat  down  and  dispersed  the  bravest.  If  any  forced  their  way  forwards 
through  the  elephants'  line,  they  were  received  by  the  Carthaginian  infantry, 
who,  being  fresh  and  in  unbroken  order,  presently  cut  them  to  pieces.  Two 
thousand  men  of  the  left  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  after  they  had  driven  the 
tnercenaries  to  their  camp,  and  found  that  all  was  lost  behind  them.  Regulus 
himself,  with  600  more,  fled  also  from  the  rout,  but  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and 
made  prisoner.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  army  was  destroyed  to  a  man  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  few  fugitives  from  the  left  wing  made  their  escape  to  Cly pea ;  Tunes,  it  seems, 
was  lost  immediately,  and,  except  Clypea,  the  Romans  did  not  re-  ^  .^ .     ^^_^ 
tain  a  foot  of  ground  m  Afnca.     We  have  no  Carthagmian  histo- 

,  •  See.  Justin,  XXVI.  2.    Pansanias,  III.  6,       ••  Polybiua,  I.  88. 
»  i  ^  *  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatic  XXIII.  S. 

"  Pdybias,  I.  82.  ' 
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rian  to  describe  the  tnumpbant  return  of  the  yictorious  army  to  Carthage ;  hoir 
the  Roman  prisoners  and  Regulus,  lately  so  insolent,  were  led  through  the  streets 
bound  and  half  naked  ;  how  the  bands  of  noble  citizens  met  at  their  pubhc  tables* 
sworn  companions  and  brethren  to  each  other  in  peace  and  war,  and  remembered 
with  joyful  tears  their  comrades  who  had  fallen ;  how  the  whole  city  was  full  of 
festivity,**  and  every  temple  was  crowded  by  wives  and  mothers  offering  their 
thanksgivings  for  this  great  deliverance.  The  feasting,  after  the  Carthaginian 
manner,  continued  deep  into  the  night ;  but  other  sounds  and  other  fires  than 
those  of  rerelry  and  rejoicing  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  amid  the  darkness ;  the 
fires  of  Moloch  again  were  blazing,  and  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  prisoners  were 
burnt  alive  as  a  thank-offering. 

Xanthippus,  crowned  with  glory,*^  and  no  doubt  richly  rewarded,  returned  to 

Greece  soon  after  his  victory,  before  admiration  and  {^titnde  had 

tu,  TheRoaMMUMi  timo  to  bo  chauffed  to  envy.     Clypea  was  besieired,  but  the  Bo- 

Mii»ii»  of  Sir  amr  msn  garrison  held  out  desperately,  and  the  senate  no  sooner  learned 

the  disaster  of  their  army,  than  they  sent  a  fleet  to  bring  off  the 
survivors.  The  Carthaginians,  dreading  a  second  invasion,  raised  a  fleet  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  sea,  but  the  number  of  th^  ships  was  greatlv  inferior,  and  they 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Romans,  however,  had  no  mtentaon  of  landing 
again  in  Africa ;  so  total  a  destruction  of  their  whole  army  impressed  them  with 
a  dread  of  the  enemy's  elephants,  which  they  could  not  for  a  long  time  shake 
off:  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  on  board  the  garrison  of  Clypea,  and 
sailed  back  to  Sicily. 

The  Romans  had  now  for  five  years  sent  fleets  to  sea,  and  had  as  yet  had  lit- 
fiMflMtitwTMkMi  *^®  experience  of  its  terrors.  This  increased  their  natural  confi- 
itt  iMonoff  th«  taZ  dence,  and  they  thought  that  Romans'*  might  sail  at  any  season, 
eoMtof  iteij.  ^^^  ^^^^  it  was  only  cowardice  which  was  restrained  by  pretended 

siffns  of  bad  weather.  So,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  spite  of  the  wammgs  of  their 
puots,  they  persisted  in  coasting  homewards  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Sidly, 
at  the  very  time  when  violent  gsues  from  the  south  and  southwest  make  that  coast 
especially  perilous.  The  fleet  was  off  Camarina  when  the  storm  came  on,  and 
taught  the  Romans  that  faur-weather  seamen  may  mistake  ignorant  presumption  for 
courage.  Above  260  ships  were  wrecked,  which  must  have  had  on  board  78,000 
seamen,  without  coundng  the  soldiers,  who  were  p]\>l)ably  at  least  as  many  as 
25,000,  and  the  whole  coast  from  Camarina  to  Pacbynus  was  covered  with  wrecks 
and  bodies.  The  men**  who  escaped  to  shore  were  most  kindly  relieved  by 
Hiero,  who  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  conveyed  them  to  Messana. 

This  great  disaster  encouraged  the  Carthaginians  to  redouble  then:  efforts  in 
w»  fai  Sicily   jbrii.  ®*^^^7*     Carthalo,  an  able  and  active  officer,™  immediately  recov- 

K^m  neormd  bj  ercd  Agrigcutum,  and  Hasdrubal  was  sent  over  with  140  elephants. 


tMk*  Puor.  to  take  the  chief  command  of  all  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  the 

island.    But  the  Romans,  with  indomitable  spirit,  fitted  out  a  new 
fleet  of  220  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months ;  and  the  consuls  of  the  following 

*"  Pol^biuB,  1. 80.    For  the  description  of  the  were  consuls  when  they  were  sent  oat  to  bring 

Oarthaginian  human  sacrifices  after  a  victory,  off  the  earrison  of  Clypea,  and  we  can  hardly 

see  Diodoms,  XX.  65.  extend  ttie  operations  of  Begulos  in  A£riea  to  a 

**  Polybios,  I.  86.     Niebuhr  supposes  that  period  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

BegaluB  was  defeated  towards  the  end  of  the  *  Polybios,  I.  8T. 

oonsnlar  year  499,  so  that  the  sea-fight  off  Gy-  "  Diodonis,  Fnigm.  HoescheL  XXIIL  14. 

pea  took  place  early  in  the  consulship  of  Cn.  The  language  of  these  fragments  must  surely 

Cornelius  and  A.  Atilius,  that  is  Jn  the  consular  be  very  modem,  for  in  this  passage  the  writer 

year  500.    He  thinks  that  Ser.  Fulvius  and  M.  says  tnat  along  the  whole  coast,  r4  wAfiara  uA 

iEmilius  were  already  proconsuls  when  they  rd  SXoya  mI  ri  vtmdyta  hum '  ri  Sknya  must 

obtiuned  their  viotory,  because  it  appears  firom  here  mean  "  the  ho»es,"  which  is  the  common 

the  Fasti  Capitolini  tnat  t^ey  were  proconsuls  meaning  of  the  word  in  modem  Greek,  but  no 

when  they  obtuned  their  tnumph.    But  it  is  writer  of  the  Augustan  age  would  have  so  used 

uore  prooablo  that  they  were  both  employed  it. 

as  proconsuls  in  Sidly  for  a  whole  year  after  "  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXHL  14 

then*  consulship,  and  thus  that  their  triumph  Polybius,  I.  88. 
WIS  delayed.    Zonaras  says  expressly  that  they 
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year,  A.  Atilius  and  On.  Cornelius,  crossing  over  to  Messana,  and  a.  n.  c.  ui.  ▲.  a 
there  being  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  other  fleet  which  had  '^^' 
escaped  the  storm,  sailed  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  took  Cephaloedium, 
and  although  obliged  by  Carthalo  to  raise  the  siege  of  Drepanum,  yet  they  be- 
sieged and  took  the  important  town  of  Panormus,  obtained  a  sum  of  nearly  470 
talents  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  stipulatea  ran- 
som, and  sold  13,000  of  the  poorer  class  as  slaves.  A  garrison  was  left  in  Pa- 
normus, and  several  other  smaller  places  revolted  also  to  the  Romans. 

For  this  service  Cn«  Cornelius  justly  obtained  a  triumph/^  But  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  the  same  honor  bestowed  on  one  of  his  successors, 
C.  Sempronius  Blcesus.  For  Sempronius  and  his  colleague,  Cn.  Aiwuw^iuM^a^tia 
Servilius  Csopio,"  having  carried  tneir  fleet  over  to  the  coast  of  ZS^JS^Si^SJ^ 
Africa,  made  some  descents  and  plundered  the  country  near  the  '^' 
sea,  but  were  able  to  effect  nothing  of  importance ;  and  after  having  been  obliged 
to  throw  all  their  plunder  overboard  to  enable  their  ships  to  float  over  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  they  were  finally,  when  sailing  across  from  Panormus 
to  the  Lucanian  coast,  overtaken  by  another  storm,  which  wrecked  more  than 
150  of  their  ships.  Upon  this  the  Romans  resolved  to  attempt  the  sea  no  more, 
and  to  keep  only  a  fleet  of  siity  ships,  to  supply  their  armies  with  provisions,  and 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

The  two  following  years  were  full  of  discouragement  to  the  Romans.  Their 
armies  remained  in  Sicily,  but  did  little  to  advance  the  conquest  a.  u.  c.  lot.  a.  c. 
of  the  island;  because  the  terror  of  the  elephants  was  so  great  A/c.isi.ii«Ro!!£ 
that  their  generals  were  afraid  to  risk  a  general  action.  Such  a  r^^Sii!!^'ir^!LdC 
state  of  thmgs  is  very  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  ^'^^ 
we  find  that  the  service  was  so  unpopular  that  400  of  the  Roman  horsemen,^ 
all  of  them  men  of  bu-th  and  fortune,  refused  to  obey  the  consul,  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta^  when  he  ordered  them  to  work  at  some  fortifications,  and  were  by  him 
reported  to  the  censors,  who  degraded  them  all  from  their  rank,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  franchise  of  vottn^^.  And  on  other  occa»ons  Cotta  ordered  two  of 
his  officers  to  be  scouiged  publicly  by  his  hctors  for  misconduct  ;^^  one  of  them  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  and  the  other  a  military  tribune,  and  a  patrician  of  the  noble 
name  and  house  of  the  YaleriL  Yet  with  the  aid  of  some  ships  which  he  pro- 
cured from  Hiero,  he  attacked  and  reduced  the  island  of  Lipara,  the  largest  of 
the  Liparsans  ;^'  and  for  this  and  the  capture  of  Therma,  which  had  risen  up 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Himera,  he  obtained  after  all  a  triumph. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  C.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius  Vulso 
were  chosen  each  for  the  second  time  consuls,  the  Romans  resolved  a.  n.  c.  fo4.  ▲.  c. 
somewhat  to  extend  their  naval  operations,  and  to  build  fifty  new  "^' 
ships***  But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  the  tidings  came  of  a  most  complete 
victory  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  dreaded  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants. Resuming  then  all  their  former  confidence,  the  Romans  increased  their 
fleet  to  two  hundred  ships,"  and  sent  out  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies 
to  form  at  once  the  siege  of  Lilybseum,  the  strongest  and  almost  the  only  place 
still  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

This  most  brilliant  and  seasonable  victory  had  been  won  by  L.  Caecilius  Metel- 
lus,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  when  his  BftUb  or  PMonnoa 


oblala«4 


colleague,  C.  Furius,  had  gone  home  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  £*L.1i£(2i!f 
Metellus'*  was  left  in  Sicily  with  his  own  army  as  proconsul.     It  «£!iJS!!^d«pI!!^J^ 
appears  that  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  taunted  for  ^'^^ 

n  Fasti  CapltolinL  *  Biodonu,  Frmgm.   Hoesohel.  XXTTT.  15. 

'^  PoWbioB,  L  89.    Zonans,  VIIL  14.    Oro-  Zooaras,  VIII.  li.    Polybius,  L  89. 

Biu8,  IV.  9.  "  Polybiua,  I.  89. 

^  Valerias  Kazimiis,  n.  9,  |  7.    Frontintis,  '"  Polybius,  I.  41. 

Strategrem.  IV.  1,  S  22.  ^  Zooans,  VIIL  14.    Polyb.  L  40,    , 

^*  Frontinns,  Strateg^m.  IV.  1,  $  80,  81.  VaL 
Max.  IL  7,  §  4. 
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'  his  inactivity  ;^*  and  relying,  besides,  too  much  on  the  terror  of  his  elephantSi 
he  crossed  the  mountains  from  Selinus,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Panor- 
mus.  Metellus  kept  close  vithin  the  walls  of  the  town,  till  Hasdrubal,  not  con- 
tent with  having  laid  waste  the  open  country,  advanced  towards  Panormus,  and 
drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  as  if  in  defiance.  Then  the  proconsul** 
keeping  his  regular  infantry  within  one  of  the  jrates  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  so 
that  by  a  timely  sally  he  could  attack  them  in  fCEmk,  scattered  his  light  troops  in 
great  numbers  over  the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  them,  with  orders,  if 
hard  pressed,  to  leap  down  into  the  ditch  icr  refuge.  Meantime  all  the  idle 
hands  in  the  town  were  employed  in  throwing  down  fresh  supplies  c^  missile 
weapons  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  within  the  ditch,  that  the  light  troops  might  not 
exhaust  their  weapons.  The  elephants  charged,  drove  the  enemy  before  them, 
and  advanced  ta  the  ed^e  of  the  counterscarp,  or  outer  side  of  the  ditch.  Here 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  missiles  of  all  sizes ;  some  fell  into  the  ditch,  and 
were  there  dispatched  by  thrusts  of  pikes  ;  the  rest  turned  about,  and,  becoming 
ungovernable,  broke  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  army,  which  was  advancing 
behind  them,  and  threw  it  into  great  confusion.  Philinus,*^  who  favored  the 
Carthaginians,  said  that  the  Gauls  in  their  army  had  indulged  so  freely  in  the 
wines  which  foreign  traders  sent  to  Sicily  to  tempt  the  soldiers  to  traffic  with 
their  plunder,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  their  duty.  But  there  was  no  need  d 
drunkenness  to  increase  the  disorder,  when  more  than  a  hundred  elephants, 
driven  to  fury  by  their  wounds,  were  running  wild  amidst  the  Carthaginian  ranka. 
Then  Metellus  sallied,  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  completely  defeated  them. 
Ten  elephants  were  taken  with  their  drivers  still  mounted  on  them  ;"*  the  rest  bad 
thrown  off  their  drivers,  and  the  Romans  knew  not  how  to  take  them  alive,  till 
Metellus  made  proclamation  that  any  prisoner  who  should  secure  an  elephant 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  inducea  the  drivers  to  exert  themselves,  and  in 
the  end  all  the  elephants  were  secured,  and  conveyed  safely  to  Rome,"  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  conqueror's  triumph.  And  the  device  of  an  elephant,  which  is 
frequent  on  the  coins  of  the  Cscilian  family,  shows  the  lasting  sense  entmiuned 
by  the  Metelli  in  after-times  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestor's  victory. 

The  battle  of  Panormus  was  fought  about  midsiunmer,  and  Metellus  returned 

to  Rome  with  his  army  and  his  trophies,  and  triumphed  on  the 
quwthmonof  M«t«ir  scveuth  of  September.^    The  captured  elephants  were  exhibited 

in  the  circus  maximus,"  and  hunted  up  and  down  it  by  men  armed 
onf^  with  pointless  spears,  to  teach  the  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  them ;  after 
wluc  A  they  were  shot  at  with  real  weapons  and  destroyed.  Metellus  must  have 
hved  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  triumph,"*  full  of  honors  and  glory.  He  was 
a  second  time  chosen  consul,  he  was  appointed  once  master  of  the  horse,  and 
once  dictator,  and  he  was  bX^o  created  pontifex  maximus,  in  which  last  office  he 
acquired  a  new  glory,  by  rescuing  the  sacred  palladium  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  it  was  on  fire,  at  the  risk  of  his  hfe,  ana  to  the  actual  loss  of  his  sight.  For 
this  act  of  piety  he  was  allowed  ever  after  to  be  drawzv  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot, 
an  extraordinary  honor,  as  the  chariot  was  accounted  one  of  the  marks  of  kingly 
state,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  the  citizen  of  a  commonwealth. 

Thirteen  noble  Carthaginians^  had  been  taken  at  Panormus,  and  had  been  led 

^  Biodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXm.  15.  Strategem.  1. 7,  §  1.     Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  VHL 

■•  Polybius,  I.  40.  f  16. 

**  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  15.  **  Fasti  Cspitolini. 

"  Polybius,  I.  40.    Zonaras,  VIII.  14.  •  Pliny,  Hiator.  Natur.  VIII.  1 17. 

**  They  were  carried  across  the  straits  on  "  He  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hondred  yeais 

rafts  composed  of  a  number  of  casks  lashed  to-  (Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  Vll.  |  157),  and  we  can 

gether,  with  a  sort  of  flooring  fastened  together  scarcely  suppose  him  to  have  been  much  more 

tipon  them.    The  flooring  or  deck  was  ronced  than  fifty  when  he  obtained  his  first  consulship, 

in  with  high  bulwarks,  and  covered  over  with  For  his  other  honors  see  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  Vll* 

earth,  so  that  the  elephants  were  not  aware  $  139.    He  was  appointed  dictator  just  after  the 

of  their  situation,  and  were  conveyed  over  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  529.    See  Fasti  CapitoliiiL 

lea  quietly.     Zonaras,  VIII.  14.     Frontinus,  "  livy,  Epitom.  XIX     Zonaras,  YIII.  1& 

Orosius,  IV.  10. 
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in  tbe  triumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror.     The  Carthaginians,  ^^ 

wishing  to  recover  these  and  others  of  their  citizens,  sent  an  em-  nu^ilpnptmmix- 
hassy  to  Rome  to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  M.  Reiru*  Re^^  '^mS^I^m 
lus  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  ambassadors,  upon  his  promise  eoanwi.  lutam  u 
given  to  return  with  them  to  Carthage  if  the  negotiation  failed.  ^^*'**'^'*^***' 
Pyrrhus  had  given  a  similar  permission  to  his  Roman  prisoners,  with  the  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  in  order  to  avoid  returning  to  captivity,  they  would  use  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  acceptance  of  his  terms.  But  Begulus,  thinking  that  the 
proposed  exchange  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Carthaginians,  nobly  dis- 
suaded the  senate  from  consenting  to  it ;  he  himself  would  be  ill-exchanged,  he 
said,  for  a  Carthaginian  general  in  full  health  and  strength,  for  the  Carthaginians, 
he  believed,  had  given  lum  a  secret  poison,^  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  live 
long.  The  exchange  was  refused;  Regulus  returned  to  Carthage,  and  soon 
after  died.  His  springs  of  life  had  been  poisoned,  not  by  the  deliberate  crime  of 
the  Carthaginians,  but  by  mortification,  shame,  a  pining  after  his  country,  and 
the  common  miseries  of  a  prisoner's  condition,  at  a  period  when  the  courtesies 
of  war  were  unknown.  Afterwards  the  story  prevailed,  that  the  Carthaginians, 
in  their  disappointment,  had  put  him  to  a  death  cf  lingering  torment ;  'whilst  the 
Carthaginians  told  a  similar  story  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  two  noble  Carthagmian 
prisoners^  by  the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus,  into  whose  hands  they  had  been 
given  as  hostages,  and  Regulus'  natural  death  was  made,  according  to  the  story, 
the  pretext  for  wreaking  their  cruelty  upon  the  unfortunate  Carthaginians  in  their 
power.  We  may  hope  that  these  stories  are  both  untrue ;  but  even  if  the  Car- 
thaginians had  exercised  towards  Regulus  the  full  severity  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
war,  it  ill  became  the  Romans  to  complain  of  it,  when  their  habitual  treatment, 
even  of  generous  and  ma^animous  enemies,  was  such  as  we  have  seen  it  exem- 
plified in  the  execution  of  the  Samnite,  C.  Pontius. 

Never  had  the  prospects  of  the  Romans  been  fairer  than  when,  in  the  autimin  of 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  consuls,  C.  Atilius  and  L.  Man-  Th«  Ronana  fem  th« 
lias,  began  the  siege  of  Lilybseum.  This  place  and  Drepanum  were  •»•«•  »'"Jy*«'«»- 
the  only  two  points  in  Sicily  still  retained  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  here  they 
concentrated  all  their  efforts,  destroying  even  Selinus,*^  their  earliest  conquest 
from  the  Greeks,  and  removing  to  Lilybseum  its  inhabitants  and  its  garrison.  But 
from  this  time  forward  to  the  very  end  of  the  war  the  victories  of  the  Romans 
ceased,  and  during  a  period  of  eight  successive  years  the  Fasti  record  not  a  single 
triumph,  a  blank  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  annals. 
Lilybdeum  and  Drepanum  remained  unconquered  to  the  last,  after  the  former  had 
sustained  a  siege  which  for  its  length  and  the  efforts  made  both  by  besiegers  and 
besieged  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  history. 

The  general  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  position  of  the  ancient  towns 
and  harbors  is  felt  particularly  when  we  attempt  to  fix  the  topog-  sit«»u«  of  LUybwun 
raphy  of  Lilybseum.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  city,  covering  ;^piiy,J*SboA2S2 
more  ground  than  the  modem  town  of  Marsala,  must  have  occu-  ^  ^*  •"*«•• 
pied  the  extreme  point  of  Sicily,  now  called  Cape  Boeo ;  and  to  have  had  two 
sea  fronts,  one  looking  n.  w.  and  the  other  s.  w.,  while  pn  the  land  side  the 
wall  ran  across  the  point  from  sea  to  sea,  facing  eastwards,  and  forming  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  sea  fronts  meeting  at  the  point  of  Cape  Boeo  formed 
the  sides.  Polybius  speaks  of  the  harbors  of  Lilybseum,  as  if  there  were  more 
than  one ;  and  as  the  ancient  harbors  were  almost  always  basins  closed  by  arti- 
ficial moles,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  one  at  each  sea  front  of  the  town. 
But  the  principal  harbor  looked  towards  Africa,  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  Lilybaeum, 
and  its  entrance  was  very  narrow,  because  at  a  little  distance**  from  the  shore 

"  A.  Gellius,  VI.  4.    Zonaras,  VIII.  15.  "  See  Captain  Smyth's  Hydrographical  Be- 

*  Dipdorna,  Fragm.  de    Virtnt.   et  Vitiia,  marks  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  p.  xxvi.,  and  hia 

XXIV.    A.  GelliuB,  II.  4.  plan  of  the  anchorages  and  snoals  in  tlie  noigli- 

**  Biodonis,  Fragm.  i^oeachel.  XXIV.  1.  borhood  of  Trapani,  in  his  Sicilian  Atlas. 
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there  extends  a  line  of  shoals  nearly  rising  in  some  places  to  the  water's  edge^ 
and  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  the  passages  through  these  shoi^  or  round 
their  extremity,  were  exceedingly  narrow  and  mtricate.  The  land  side  was  for* 
tified  hj  a  wall  with  towers  at  mtervals,'*  and  covered  hj  a  ditch  ninety  feet  wide 
and  sixty  deep.  The  garrison  consisted  at  first  of  ten  thousand  r^rojar  soldiera 
besides  the  inhabitants,  and  the  goyemor  Himilcon  was  an  able  and  actaye  officer, 
equal  to  the  need.  The  Romans  employed  in  the  siege  two  consular  armies,  and 
the  seamen  of 'a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  a  great  multitude  of  small 
craft ;  so  that  as  the  seamen  worked  regularly  at  the  trenches,  the  be8i^;ing 
force  may  well  haye  amounted  to  110,000  men.** 

The  Romans  attacked  the  land  front  of  the  town  m  form  :**  they  carried  monndB 
Attam  tiM  Bo.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ditch,  and  battered  the  towera  in  succesuon ;  whilst  a 
wanSit0tvpih»*a-  formidable  artillery  covered  their  operationa,  and  played  upon  the 

defenders  of  the  walls.  On  the  sea  side  they  endeavored  to  block 
up  the  harbor  by  sinking  stone  ships  in  the  channels  through  the  shoals,  but  a 
violent  storm**  raised  such  a  sea  that  every  thing  was  swept  away,  and  the  har* 
bor  still  remained  open. 

But  material  fortifications,  however  strong,  must  yieid  at  last  to  a  persevering 
AhUuA  ecM«fiiiai.  ^^^^7'  ^^  ^^^  Strength  of  Lilybseum  lay  in  the  courage  and 
*^SSiL^cmSita  ^^^^^7  which  the  long  war  had  at  last  enkindled  among  the  Car- 
^tm  liaocn into'uM  thagiuiau  officcrs ;  so  that  now  all  wss  energy  and  wisdom,  in 

complete  contrast  to  the  weakness  and  timidity  oi  former  gen- 
erals. Himilcon  was  defending  Lilybseum  with  the  utmost  ability  and  vigor ; 
Adherbal,  a  man  no  less  brave  and  able,  had  the  command  at  Drepanum,  and 
had  with  him  a  worthy  associate  in  Garthalo ;  while  Hannibal,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  carry  succors  to  Himilcon.  And  here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Carthaginians  displayed  the  combined  skill  and  coolness  of 
true  seamen.  Hannibal  sailed  from  Carthage**  with  fifty  ships,  and  lay  waiting 
his  time  at  the  small  ^gusan  islands  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Lilybseum.  At 
length  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  north,  setting  full  into  the  harbor's  mouth ; 
Hannibal  placed  his  soldiers  on  the  decks  ready  for  battle,  hoisted  every  sail,  and 
knowing  the  channels  well,  he  ran  down  before  the  wind  to  the  entrance  between 
the  shoals,  dashed  through  the  narrow  passage,  whilst  the  Romans  in  astopish- 
ment  and  awkwardness  did  not  put  out  a  single  ship  to  stop  him,  and  amidst  the 
cheers  and  shouts  of  the  whole  garrison  and  people  of  Lilybseum,  who  had 
crowded  to  the  walls  to  watch  the  event,  he  landed  ten  thousand  men  in  safety 
within  the  harbor.  Other  officers  of  sinzle  ships  passed  several  times  backwards 
and  forwards  with  equal  success,*^  acquainting  the  Carthaginian  government  with 

DiodoruB,  Fragm.  Hoesch.  XXIV.  1.    Po-  wonid  be  glad  to  know  the  exact  spot  at  which 

lybius.  I.  42.  these  stonoa  were  weighed  up;   Dui  Captain 

**  The  amount  given  by  Diodorua,  XXIV.  1.  Bmyth  does  not  mention  it.    See  hia  Soirey  ol 

••  Diodorus,  Fragm.    Hooschcl.    XXIV.    1.  Sicily,  p.  284. 


PolybiuB.  I.  42.  "*  Poly  bias,  I.  44.    It  is  not  eaay  to  aaceitun 

**  DioaoroB,   Fragm.   Hooschel.  XXIV.    I,  whether  Hannibal  ran  into  the  hiarbor  on  the 

coping,  probably,  from  Philinaa.     Polybins  n.  w.  front  of  Dlybnam,  or  into  that  on  the 

ascribes  the  failure  of  the  work  to  the  depth  of  s.  w.  front.    Probably  it  was  the  latter,  so  that 

the  sea  and  the  force  of  the  current  in  the  nar-  he  passed  between  Cape  Boeo  and  the  shoals 

row  channels.    But  for  more  than  a  mile  off  the  which  lie  a  little  off  the  land,  aad  ao  ran  on  in 

land  the  water  is  shallow,  nowhere  exceeding  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  coast  till  he 

lour  lathoms,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  came  to  the  actual  entrance  between  the  moles 

fair  weather  such  a  depth  of  water  oould  have  in  the  harbor. 

been  a  serious  impediment  to  a  people  like  the  **  Polybins,  I.  46,  47.    There  is  a  passage  in 

Bomans,  when  they  had  at  their  command  the  this  description  which,  if  we  could  discover  the 

labor  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.    According  line  of  the  ancient  walls  of  LilybsDura,  might 

to  Captain  Smyth,  some  of  the  stones  thrown  in  determine  the  position  of  the  han>or.    The  way 

by  the  Komaiis  in  this  siege  have  been  weighed  to  enter  the  harbor,  savs  Polybius,  was  ^*  to  ap- 

bv  an  English  wine  merchant  residing  near  proach  it  from  the  siae  towards  Italy,  and  to 

Marsala,  and  have  been  used  by  him  to  build  a  oring  the  tower  on  the  sea-shore  in  a  lino  with 

very  respectable  mole  opposite  to  his  own  es-  all  the  towers  of  the  wall  lookiiuf  towards  At- 

tsblishment,  nearly  at  what  must  have  been  the  rica,  so  as  to  cover  them  all.''    I.  47.    The 

■outheast  comer  of  the  ancient  town.     One  **tower  on  the  sea-shore"  must  mean  the  tower 
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every  particular  of  the  siege,  and  confounding  the  Romans  by  their  absolute 
command,  as  it  seemed,  oi  the  winds  and  waves. 

But  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  as  firm  as  ever.  Immediately 
after  Hannibal's  arrival,  Himilcon  made  a  general  sally**  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  besiegers,  but  the  Romans  maintamed  their  ground  t^tau!>  uinS!^ 
and  he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  land  wall  of  the  town  was  ^ 
carried,"*  but  Ifimilcon,  meanwhile,  had  raised  a  second  wall  within,  parallel  to 
the  first ;  so  that  when  the  first  was  taken  the  Romans  had  to  be^n  all  their 
approaches  over  again ;  and  a  second  attempt*^  to  bum  the  works,  b^mg  favored 
by  a  strong  wind,  was  completely  successful.  All  the  Roman  engmes,  their 
covered  gaUeries,  and  towers,  were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  consuls,  in  despair, 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

During  the  winter  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  were  very  great.  Thousands 
of  men  lud  perished  in  the  course  of  the  siege,**^  and  the  loss  of  ^^^^^^^^  of  tb«  B<^. 
seamen  had  been  so^preat,  as  they,  it  seems,  were  chiefly  employed  m«»  daring  a*  w». 
in  the  works,  that  the  fleet  was  useless  for  want  of  hands  to  work  ^'' 
it.  Besides,  the  troops  were  ill-supplied  with  com,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist 
chiefly  on  meat;***  a  change  of  diet  most  unwelcome  and  hurtful  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  accustomed  then  as  now  to  live  almost  wholly  on  their  polenta 
and  on  vegetables.  Fevers  broke  out  amount  them,  and  were  very  fatal ;  but 
Hiero  again  came  to  their  assistance,  and  supplied  them  with  com.  But  no  prog- 
ress was  made  with  the  siege,  when  the  following  summer  brought  the  new  con- 
sul, P.  Claudius,  to  Sicily  to  take  the  command. 

P.  Claudius  was  the  son  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  and  he  inher- 
ited, even  in  over  measure,  the  pride  and  overbearing  temper  of  a.c  m». 
his  family.  He  loudly  reproached  the  former  consuls  for  their  inac-  p-  ciMdia«'t«kM'  th* 
tivity  ;^**  and  ccmiplaining  that  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  gone  fTISbto'^JttM^Xu 
to  ruin,  he  eKeroisied  the  greatest  seventies  on  all  under  his  com-  HnobtSmByJTpli' 
mand,  whether  Romans  or  Italians.  He  renewed  with  equal  ill-sue-  "^ 
cess  the  attempt  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  being  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  he  no  sooner  received  a  reiiiforcement  of  10,000  seamen  from 
Rome  than  he  resolved  to  put  to  sea  and  attack  Adherbal,  who  was  lying  with  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Drepanum.  It  seems  that  his  own  officers'*^ 
foreboded  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  but  none  could  hope  to  move  a  Claudius  from 
his  purpose.  The  consul's  pride  disdained  alike  the  warnings  of  gods  and  men ; 
as  he  was  going  to  sail  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  omens  were  unfavorable, 
for  the  sacred  chickens  refused  to  eat.  "  Then  they  shall  drink,"  was  Claudius' 
answer,  and  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Adherbal  did  not  expect  the  attack  ;^^  but  so  great  was  hb  promptitude,  that  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  enemy  he  manned  all  his  ships  with  his  sea^  g^u,  of  D„,p«mnk 
men  and  soldiers,  and  keeping  close  under  the  land,  stood  out  of  uTiUl^^BSiHL 
the  harbor  while  the  enemy  were  actually  entering  it.  Claudius,  «••»■»<»•» 'ciMdiiifc 
confounded  at  this,  ordered  his  ships  to  put  about  and  stand  out  to  sea  again. 
Some  ran  foul  of  each  other  in  doing  this,  but  at  last  he  got  clear  of  the  harbor 

neareet  to  the  eztramo  point  of  Cape  Boeo,  bnt  '"  Kptu^m/tvnt  f^vop  iU  rhv  vieov  hrtnm, 

whether  the  line  of  towers  looking  towards  Af-  Biodoros,  jFragm.  HoescJiel.  XXIV.  1.     We 

rica  followed  the  line  of  the  coast,  so  that  to  may  compare  the  distress  of  Csesar^s  soldiers  on 

bring  them  into  a  line  with  the  "tower  on  the  the  ooest  of  Epims,  when,  although  they  had 

sea  side,"  a  vessel  must  advance  in  a  coarse  meat  in  plenty,  vet  they  wanted  com,  and  no- 

nearly  8.  B.^or whether  they  ran  due  eastward  thing  could  maKe  up  to' them  for  the  loss  of 

from  Cape  Boeo,  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  their  bread.    Ciesar,  Bell.  Gvil.  III.  40. 

Maraala,  and  therefore  did  not  follow  the  line  of  ^  Diodoms,  Fragm.  de  Virtut.   et  ViUis, 

the  ooaai,  can  hardly  be  ascertained  without  a  for-  XXIV.  Fragm.  Ho<^cheI.  XXIV.  1.  PolyUus, 

ther  and  more  carenil  examination  of  the  ground,  I.  49. 

"  Polybins,  1. 45.  **  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  11.  8.    Valei.  Maxim. 

••  Biodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1.  I.  4,  is. 

"•  Polybius,  L  48.  »*  Polybius,  1. 49-«l.  Oroeius,  IV.  10.  Die- 

'^  Diodorus,  Fragm.   Hoeschel.   XXIV.  1.  dorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1. 
Polvbins,  I.  49. 
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and  formed  Iiis  fleet  under  the  land,  with  the  ships*  heads  turned  to  the  sea. 
Adherbal,  who  had  brought  his  own  fleet  safely  into  the  open  sea,  now  formed 
his  line  of  battle  and  attacked  the  Romans.  We  hear  no  more  of  Duilius*  bridges 
for  boarding ;  whether  the  Carthaginians  had  discovered  some  means  of  bafiSing 
them,  or  whether  the  practised  soldiers  now  on  board  the  Carthaginian  ships 
rendered  such  a  contrivance  no  longer  formidable.  Adherbal's  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  Claudius  escaped,  with  only  thirty  ships,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to  mnety- 
thrce,  were  taken ;  with  a  loss  in  men,  although  some  escaped  to  land,  of  not 
fewer  than  8000  killed  and  20,000  prisoners.  The  conquerors  did  not  lose  a 
single  ship,  and  the  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  was  very  inconsiderable. 

They  followed  up  their  victory  with  vigor.  *"•    Thirty  ships  sailed  to  Panormus, 
and  carried  off  from  thence  the  Roman  mairazines  of  com,  which 
^^^tSL-'Tci^  were  sent  to  supply  the  garrison  of  Lilybs^.     Carthalo  airived 
wii  Tigor.  ^.^j^  seventy  ships  from  Carthage,  and  being  reinforced  by  Adher- 

bal,  attacked  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore 
at  Idlybaeum  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  carried  off  ^ve  ships  and  destroyed 
others.  Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Junius  Pullus,  had  sailed  from  Rome  with 
a  large  fleet  of  ships  laden  with  com  and  other  supplies  for  the  army  at  Lily- 
bseum,  which  he  convoyed  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  Being 
himself  detained  at  Syracuse  to  wait  for  some  of  the  ships  of  his  convoy,  and  to 
collect  corn  from  some  of  the  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  he  intrusted 
about  four  hundred  of  the  corn-ships  with  some  of  his  ships  of  war  to  his  quaes- 
tors, and  sent  them  on  to  Lilybaeum,  where  the  want  of  com  was  severely  fell. 
Carthalo  was  lying  at  Heraclea,  near  Agrigentum,  looking  out  for  the  Roman 
fleet ;  and  when  he  heard  of  their  approach  he  put  out  to  sea  to  intercept  them. 
The  quaestors  being  in  no  condition  to  fight,  fled  to  the  small  bay  of  Phintias, 
not  far  from  Ecnomus,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  battle  seven  years  before, 
and  there  mooring  their  ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  mounting  the  artil- 
lery of  the  town  on  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  them,  they  waited  for  the  enemy's 
attack.  Carthalo  was  disappointed  to  find  them  so  well  prepared,  and  as  their  re- 
sistance was  obstinate,  he  only  carried  off  a  few  of  the  com- ships,  and  returned  to 
Heraclea,  watching  for  the  time  when  they  should  venture  to  continue  their  voyage. 

He  had  not  waited  long  when  his  look-out  ships'^  announced  that  the  rear- 
Two  Romaii  fiMto  an  divisiou  of  thc  Romau  fleet  under  the  consul  in  person  had  doubled 
touuywrteiMd.  Cape  Pachyttus,  and  was  advancing  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Sicily.  Wishing  to  meet  these  ships  before  they  could  join  their  other  division 
in  the  bay  of  Phintias,  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them  with  all  speed.  The  consul 
made  for  the  shore  near  Camarina,  dreading  an  open  and  rocky  coast,  and  the 
danger  of  the  southwest  gales,  less  than  an  engagement  with  an  enemy  so  supe- 
rior. Carthalo,  not  choosing  to  attack  him  in  this  situation,  stationed  his  fleet 
off  a  headland  between  Phintias  and  Camarina,  and  there  lay,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  both  the  Roman  divisions.  Meanwhile  it  began  to  blow  hard  from  the 
south,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  coming  storm  which  were  not  lost  on  the  expe- 
rienced Carthaginian  pilots,  who  urged  Carthalo  to  run  in  time  for  shelter.  With 
great  exertions  he  got  around  Cape  Pachynus,  and  there  lay  safely  in  smooth 
water.  But  the  storm  burst  with  all  its  fury  on  the  Romans,  and  overwhelmed 
both  their  fleets  with  such  utter  destruction,  that  all  the  com-ships,  amounting 
to  nearly  800,  and  105  ships  of  war,  were  dashed  to  pieces.  With  two  ships  ci 
war  only  did  the  unfortunate  consul  arrive  at  Lilybaeum. 

These  accumulated  disasters  broke  the  resolution  of  the  Romans.    P.  Claudius 
was  recalled  to  Rome,*^  and  required  to  name  a  dictator,  that  he 
•^•di^'tor  appoint.*  might  hlmsclf  be  brought  to  trial  for  misconduct.     He  named  one 
'^  of  his  own  clerks,  M.  Claudius  Glicia,  as  if  he  delighted  to  express 


•d. 


••  BiodoraB,  Frafin.   Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1.       "*  Diodorus,  Fra^m.   Hoesohel.  XXIV.  1 

FolybiuB,  1.  52,  68.  PolybiuB,  I.  58,  64.  

*  Livy,  Epitom.  XIX,    Zonaras,  VHI.  U 
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his  scorn  of  his  country  when  it  no  longer  held  him  in  honor.  The  senate  obliged 
Glicia  to  resign  his  office  immediately,  and  appointed  hj  their  own  authority,  as 
in  ancient  times,  A.  Atilius  Calatinus.  Atilius  named  L.  Metellus  his  master  of 
horse,  and  they  both  set  out  without  delay  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily. 

P.  Claudius  was  tried  before  the  people  for  his  profane  contempt  of  the  aus- 
pices ;  but,  according  to  the  most  probable  account,'""  the  trial  was 
broken  ofif  by  a  sudden  storm,  which  if  noticed  by  any  one  present  c.  m9?'sm!*  i^li 
obliged  the  comitia  to  separate.  It  was  done,  in  all  likelihood,  on  '  ^**^"^ 
an  understanding  that  the  accused  would  by  his  own  act  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 
people ;  and  the  Bomans  at  this  period  shrank  from  shedding  noble  blood  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  We  only  know  that  three  years  afterwards  P.  Clau- 
dius was  no  longer  alive ;  for  his  sister,  being  pressed  by  the  crow  a  of  spectators 
as  she  was  going  home  from  the  circus,  said  aloud  that  -she  wished  her  brother 
could  come  to  life,  and  command  another  fleet,  that  he  might  make  the  streets 
less  crowded.  For  this  speech  she  was  impeached"^  by  the  sediles,  and  heavily 
fined  :  and  this  trial  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  three  years  after  the  defeat 
at  Drepanum. 

L.  Junius'"  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  although  he  had  on 
shore  endeavored  to  make  up  for  his  disasters  at  sea,  and  had  •BdofhbM]iMr»,L 
stormed  and  occupied  the  mountain  and  town  of  Eryz,  immediately  ^"^"^ 
above  Drepanum.     He  too  was  tried  for  having  put  to  sea  in  defiance  of  the 
auspices,  and  finding  his  condemnation  certain  he  killed  himself. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  the  contest  that  Hamilcar  Barca^"'  the  father 
of  the  great  Hannibal,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Cartha-  ^  ^  ^  7  a  c 
ginian  forces  in  Sicily.  The  Romans  had  resigned  the  sea  to  their  mt.  'H^>ii«sV  b^ 
enemy,  but  their  superiority  by  land  was  at  present  irresistible ;  the  mSTii^iSy.*  TSi 
terror  of  the  elephants  had  vanished,  and  Sicily,  m  general,  is  not  ^'**°* 
a  country  peculiarly  suited  to  the  action  of  cavalry.  It  was  Hamilcar's  object^ 
which  he  pursued  steadily  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  form  an  infantry  which  should 
be  a  match  for  the  Roman  legions ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  avoiding  for 
the  present  all  pitched  battles,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  an  incessant 
warfare  of  posts,  in  which  his  soldiers  would  be  constantly  trained,  and  learn  to 
feel  confidence  in  their  general  and  in  each  other.  This  was  the  method  by  which 
alone  Pompey  could  have  resisted  Caesar's  veterans ;  but  Pompey,  although  he 
saw  what  was  right,  had  not  the  firmness  to  persevere  in  it,  and  Pharsalia  was 
the  reward  of  his  weaknesa  Hamilcar  possessed  patience  equal  to  his  ability, 
and  his  influence  with  the  government  enabled  him  to  turn  both  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

During  six  years,  therefore,  Hamilcar  made  Sicily  a  tnuning  school  for  the 
Carthaginian  soldiers,  as  he  afterwards  made  Spain.  He  first  oc-  ^^  c,Bm-6ii  a. 
cupied  the  summit  of  a  table-mountain  near  Panormus,"'  now  ?^**'^^uon  d 
called  Monte  Pellegrino,  rising  immediately  above  the  sea,  with  ^£^^"^^'{°'^ 
precipitous  cliffis  on  every  side,  and  with  a  level  surface  of  consid-  "^"" 
erable  extent  on  the  summit,  and  abundant  springs  of  water.  A  steep  descent 
led  to  a  little  cove  where  ships  could  be  drawn  upon  the  beach  with  safety  ;"^ 
and  here  he  kept  a  light  fleet  always  at  hand,  with  which  he  made  repeated 
plundering  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  while  by  land  he  was  continually 
breaking  out  and  making  inroads  into  the  territory  of  the  Roman  allies,  even  as 
far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island."'    Year  after  year  the  consuls  were  em- 

**  Valer.  MazimiiB,  Vin.  1,  S  ^  Bosolia^B  bones  were  said  to  have  been  found 

""  A.  Gellins,  X.  6.  in  1624,  and  where  a  church  has  since  been 

'"  Polybios,  I.  55.    Cicero,  de  Natur.  Deor.  bailt  in  her  honor. 

n.  8.  "*  Apparently  the  email  bay  of  Mondello,  be- 

''*  Polybiiu,  I.  56.    Hamilcar  seems  to  have  tween  Capo  di  &aIlo  and  Monte  Pellegrino. 

snccoeded  Caithalo.    Zonaras,  VIII.  16.  ^  A  indent  of  Diodorons  speaks  of  HamU 

"*  Polybios,  I.  66.    Monte  Pellegrino  is  &•  oar  as  makmg  war  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ci»- 

aMW  lA  modem  times  for  the  cave  in  which  Sta.  tana.    Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXlV.  2. 
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ployed  against  him,  but  they  never  conld  gain  any  pretence  for  claiming  a  tri- 
umph. During  the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  warfare  Hamilcar  recoyered, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  town  of  Eryx,"*  although  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  above  him  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  a  Boman  army  lay  also 
below  him,  nominally  engaged  in  blockading  Drepanum.  It  appears  that  the 
Romans  stUl  continued  ^so  to  blockade  or  rather  to  be  encamped  before  Lily- 
baeum ;  but  as  the  sea  was  perfectly  open,  their  presence  produced  no  effect  on 
the  garrison. 

We  wish  in  vain  to  catch  any  glimpses  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome  after 
,  ^  ,  ,^  twenty  years  of  such  destructive  warfare.  If  the  varyincr  numbers 
DepndMhiiioftiieeiip.  of  the  MSS.  of  Livy  s  cpitomcs  can  be  trusted,  the  Roman  citizens 
pereouMc*.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  yrere  fewer  by  one-sixth  part  than  they  had 

been  ten  years  before  :*the  census  sank  from  297,797  to  251,222,"^  and  the  de- 
crease amongst  the  Latins  and  Italian  allies  must  have  been  at  least  equal.  We 
find  also  that  the  As  towards  the  end  of  the  war  was  reduced  five-eighths  of  its 
original  weight ;  from  having  weighed  twelve  ounces  it  was  brought  down  to 
two ;"'  and  although  it  is  certain  that  this  reduction  was  gradual,  inasmuch  as 
Ases  of  several  intermediate  weights  ate  still  in  existence,  yet  Pliny  may  be  so 
far  correct  that  the  As,  having  weighed  a  full  pound,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  reduced  to  two  ounces  before  the  end  of  it 
No  rise  m  the  value  of  copper  could  possibly  have  justified  such  a  reduction^ 
which  could  only  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of  distressed  governments ; 
it  is  clear  also  that  the  silver  denarii  coined  a  few  years  before  must  have  van- 
ished out  of  circulation,  as  otherwise,  if  the  general  payments  of  the  government 
were  made  in  silver,  they  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
copper  coinage.  Besides,  the  constant  employment  of  such  immense  armaments 
in  Sicily  must  have  drained  Italy  of  its  silver,  as  even  the  Sicilian  states,  and 
much  more  the  foreign  merchants,  who  always  gathered  in  numbers  where  war 
was  going  on  on  a  large  scale,  would  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  Roman  cop- 
per money.  And  this  great  scarcity  of  money  would  perhaps  explain  the  very 
low  reported  prices  of  provisions  at  Rome'^  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the  war, 
if  those  prices  were  indeed  to  be  depended  on ;  for  if  the  government  did  not 
want  to  make  purchases  of  com  for  its  armies,  a  plentiful  harvest  would  create  a 
great  glut  of  it  in  the  market :  the  actual  war,  and  the  general  jealousy  of  the 
acoient  world  on  that  point,  making  it  alike  imposable  to  dispose  of  it  by  expor- 
tation. 

Twenty  years  before,  the  Roman  people,  we  are  told,  had  voted  for  engaging 
HMTyuathm.  Fona.  iQ  thc  War  with  Carthagc,  while  the  senate  sat  hesitating ;  and  the 
tSSSt^iHr^^^  plunder  of  Sicily,  in  the  first  campaigns,  made  them  doubtless  re- 
ricutioaofiuda.  j^j^^  jjj  ^jj^jy  dccisiou.  At  a  later  period,  something  was  occasion- 
ally gained  by  the  soldiers  in  the  same  way,  but  from  the  begmning  of  the  siege 
of  Lilybseum  it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  warfare  with  Hamilcar  was  as  un- 
profitable to  the  Roman  armies  as  it  was  laborious  and  dangerous.  Meanwhile 
the  taxation  must  have  been  very  heavy ;  for  the  building  of  such  large  fleets, 
though  not  to  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  our  ships  of  war,  was  still  expensive, 
and  armaments  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  including  soldiers  and  seamen  to- 
gether, such  as  were  often  sent  out  in  the  course  of  the  war,  must  have  greatly 

**  Polybias,L58.    Diodonu,  Fngm.   Hoe-  understand  the  Ab  before  its  depredation,  or 

achel.  XwLlV.  2.  rather  that  the  reckoning  was  made  according 

>"  Livy,  Epitom.  XVIII.  XIX.  to  the  old  standard  and  not  the  later  and  re- 

u"  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIII.  f  U.  duced  one.  It  is  very  strange,  however,  that  in 

"»  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XVUI.  %  17,  quoting  the  very  winter  after  this  season  of  plenty,  the 

from  Varro,  says  that  at  the  time  of  L.  Metellas'  Bomans  should  have  been  in  such  great  distress 

triumph,  the  modius  or  peek  of  com  sold  for  for  com  at  Lil^b«um.    See  p.  441.    The  low 

a  single  As,  and  that  the  oongius  of  wine,  and  prices  at  the  time  of  Met^us'  triumph  were 

twelve  pounds  of  meat,  were  sold  also  at  the  not  probably  market  prices,  but  merely  the 

aame  pnce.     Some  accident  must  have  ooca-  rate  at  which  he  made  aiBtribations  of  ootn  aiid 

■ioned  these  prices,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  wine  to  the  people  in  honor  of  his  suooeas. 
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drained  the  treasury.  To  all  this  was  to  be  added,  since  the  disasters  of  the 
Roman  fleets,  the  ravage  of  the  coast  of  Italy  by  the  enemy;  for  Hamilcar,  from 
his  stronghold  near  Panormus,  more  than  once  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  of  war, 
and  wasted  not  only  the  Bruttian  and  Lucanian  coasts,  but  the  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Salemnm,  and  even  of  the  bay  of  Naples  as  far  as  CumseJ*'  On  the  other  hand, 
private  citizens  were  allowed  to  fit  out  the  government  ships  of  war  on  their  own 
account,"'  and  some  plunder  was  thus  taken,  but  ver^  insufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  of  the  war.  Two  or  three  colonies  were  planted,  such  as  Alsium  and  Fre- 
genae  on  the  Etruscan  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  liber,  and  Brundisium ;  but 
these  were  more  for  public  objects,  the  two  in  Etruria  being  founded  probably 
as  outposts  to  check  the  descents  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  than  for  the  relief 
of  the  poorer  citizens.  An  accidental  notice  in  rliny^  informs  us  that  L.  Me- 
tellus  was  in  the  course  of  his  life  appomted  one  of  fifteen  commissioners  for 
granting  out  lands ;  a  laiger  number  of  commissioners  than  we  find  on  any  other 
occasion  named  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  important  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
appointment,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  conjecture ;  it  could  scarcely,  however, 
have  been  as  early  as  the  great  assignation  of  kmds  made  after  the  fourth  Samnite 
war,  for  that  was  twenty  years  before  Metellus  obtained  his  first  consulship ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  much  later  thsn  the  period  of  Hamilcar's  warfare  in  Sicily, 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  year'''  of  the  war  he  was  already  pontifez  mazi- 
mus,  and  in  the  year  following  he  lost  his  aght  in  saving  the  palladium.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  an  assignment  of  lands  <m  the  largest  scale  took 
place  about  the  close  of  the  war,  either  to  the  poorer  citizens  generally,  or,  as 
after  the  second  Punic  war,  to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  undergone  such  hard 
and  unprofitable  service  in  Sicily. 

On  the  other  side,  Carthage  maintained  no  large  fleets  since  the  Romans  had 
Lud  aside  theirs,  purposely  to  avoid  so  great  an  expense.  Hamil-  taM»  of  tb*  w«  m 
car's  army  could  not  have  been  very  lara;e,  and  the  agriculture  <^*^*«»- 
and  internal  trade  of  Africa  sufifered  little  or  nothing  from  the  war.  But  the 
contest  was  tedious  and  wearing,  and  in  Sicily  it  was  almost  wholly  defensive, 
which  in  itself  is  apt  to  sicken  a  naticm  of  continuing  it ;  nor  were  ordinaiy  minds 
likely  to  enter  into  the  views  of  Hamilcar,  and  await  patiently  the  resiut  of  hi3 
system  of  creating  an  effective  army.  B^des,  the  unsoundness  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  in  Africa  was  always  felt  in  seasons  of  pressure ;  and  at  this  very 
time  hostilities*'*  were  going  on  agamst  some  of  the  Airican  people,  which,  how- 
ever successful,  were  nece^arily  an  expense  ibid  a  distraction  to  the  government. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  Hamilcar's  ability,  the  possession  of  Lily- 
baeum  and  Drepanum  was  held  but  by  a  thread,  which  a  single  unfortunate 
event  might  sever. 

The  Roman  government  at  last,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  war,  rousea 
itself  for  one  more  decisive  effort.  But  so  exhausted  was  the  a.  u.  a  m.  a,  c. 
treasury,  that  a  fleet  could  only  be  raised  by  a  patriotic  loan ;  that  2S;  ^'J^nStSi* 
is  to  say,  one,  two,  or  three  wealthy  persons,  according  to  their  ^^^'^ 
means,  advanced  money  to  build  a  quinquereme,  which  was  to  be  repaid  to  them 
in  better  times.***  In  this  way  two  hundred  ships  were  constructed ;  and  the 
Romans  had  an  excellent  model  in  one  of  the  best  sailing  of  the  Carthaginian 
ships,  which  had  been  taken  8<»ne  years  before  off  lilybaeum.  The  consuls  of 
the  year  were  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  and  A.  Postumius  Albinns.  Lutatius  was 
the  founder  of  the  nobility  of  his  house,  and  a  man  worthy  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestor of  that  Q.  Catulus  whose  pure  virtue  bore  the  hardest  of  trials,  the  triumph 
of  his  own  party.  Postumius  belonged  to  a  family  scarcely  second  to  the  Clau- 
dii  in  overbearing  pride ;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  without  some  suspicion  of  lus 

»»  PdybiuB^.  5«.  ■•  Diodoros,  Fragm.  de  Viitut.  et  Vkifa| 

"  ZonarM,VlII.  16.  XXIV.    Polybiufl,  I.  78. 

»  Vn.  1 18».  »  PolyhiuB,  L  69. 
"  Valenua  MAzimoB,  1. 1,  |  S. 
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following  the  example  of  P.  Claudius  at  Drepanum,  that  the  pontifex  maximus,'*' 
Metellus,  forbade  him  to  take  anj  foreign  command,  because,  as  he  was  flamea 
of  Mars,  liis  religious  dudes  required  his  constant  presence  at  Rome.  The  fleet 
therefore  was  intrusted  to  0.  Lutatius. 

The  anxiety  for  the  success  of  this  enterprise  was  naturally  great.  On  such 
ABxktvfiiri  occasions  omens  and  prophecies  were  never  wanting ;  and  the  con- 

""^^  sul  himself  longed  to  discover  his  future  fate,  and  wished  to  con- 
sult the  famous  lots  kept  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Prseneste.'"  But  the 
senate  forbade  him,  resolving  that  the  consul  of  the  Roman  people  should  go 
forth  with  no  auspices  but  those  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  gods  of  Rome. 

The  fleet  sailed  at  an  unusual  season ;  for  if  Eutropius'  date  of  the  battle  be 

.  correct,  the  ships  must  have  left  the  Tiber  as  early  as  the  month 

rWMwi^uM  tSt^iA  of  February.     Lutatius,  accordingly,  found  that  the  CarthagimaQ 

^""'  ships  had  all  gone  back  to  Carthage*"  for  the  winter,  so  that  he 

occupied  the  harbor  of  Drepanum  without  opposition,  and  began  vigorously  to 
besiege  the  town.  As  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  it 
is  probable  that  two  consular  armies  were  employed,  and  so  large  a  force  obliged 
Hamilcar  to  remain  quiet  in  Eryx,  and  made  it  certain  that  Drepanum  must  fall, 
unless  relieved  by  a  fleet  from  Carthage. 

Lutatius,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  sea,'*'  was  indefatigable  in  exercising  his 

A  ctrthuioiu  flMCk  ^^"^^^  ^^^  ^°  rowing  and  in  manoeuvring,  and  he  attended  care- 
MDtoT^fmnAfriesto  fuUy  to  thcir  food  and  manner  of  living,  that  they  might  be  in 
eppoM  iB.  ^^  ^^^  possible  condition.     The  Carthaginians,  on  their  part, 

equipped  a  fleet  with  all  haste,  and  appointed  Hanno  to  command  it,  an  officer 
who  had  acquired  distinction  by  his  services  against  the  Africans.  But  thev 
had  lately  so  neglected  their  navy  that  their  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  were 
alike,  for  the  most  part,  without  experience ;  and  the  ships,  besides,  were  heavily 
laden  with  provbions  and  other  stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum. 

Hanno  first  put  in  at  the  small  island  of  Ifiera,^  which  lies  some  miles  out  to 
cutaiM  te  uxiMi  to  sear  off  the  western  point  of  Sicily.  His  hope  was  to  dash  over 
bucreeptumn.  unpcrccivcd  to  thc  coast  of  Drepanum,  to  land  his  stores,  and  to 

take  Hamilcar  and  his  veterans  on  board  from  Eryx ;  which  being  effected,  he 
would  not  fear  to  encounter  the  Romans.  This  Catulus  was  above  all  things 
anxious  to  hinder,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  on  the  action,  if  possible,  before  the 
enemy  could  communicate  with  Hamilcar.  He  had  himself  been  badly  wounded 
a  little  before  in  some  skirmish  with  the  garrison  of  Drepanum,  and  was  unable 
to  leave  his  bed  ;  but  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  was  ready  to  take  the  command, 
and  kept  earnestly  watching  for  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March  ;''*  the  Roman  fleet  having  taken  on 
Botu«  of  jEnam  or  of  ^^^^  pickcd  soldicrs  from  the  legions,  had  sailed  on  the  preced- 
th«^t«uaij£ita.  ing  evening  to  the  island  of  -^gusa,  which  lies  between  Hiera  and 
**"^     '  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  had  there  spent  the  night.     When  day 

broke,  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  west,  and  rolling  a  heavy  sea  in 
upon  the  land ;  the  Carthaginians  took  advantage  of  it,  hoisted  their  ^s,  and 
ran  down  before  the  wind  towards  Drepanum.  The  Roman  fleet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  sea  and  the  adverse  wind,  worked  out  to  intercept  them,  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  with  their  heads  to  windward,  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
passage.  Then  the  Carthaginians  lowered  their  masts  and  sails,  and  prepared 
of  necessity  to  fight.  But  their  heavy  ships  and  raw  seamen  and  soldiers  were 
too  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  decided.  Fifty 
ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken ;  the  rest  fled,  and  the  wind,  happily  for 
them,  shifting  just  in  time,  they  again  hoisted  their  sails,  and  escaped  to  Hicra. 

»•  Valeiiufl  Maxim.  1. 1.  f  4.  "•  Polybiua.  I.  SO.  Zonaras,  VIIL  17.  Talat 

™  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  II.  41.  Maxim.  II.  8,  |  2. 

»  Polybius,  I.  69.  »  Eutropius,  II.   Polybiua,  I.  60, 

-  PolybiuB,  I.  69,  60. 
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To  continue  the  war  was  now  impossible,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Hamilcar 
to  negotiate  for  peace."*  Lutatius,  whose  consulship  was  on  the  __,_.. 
point  of  expiring,  readily  received  his  overtures ;  but  he  required  for  »«>•.  Ttimt  of 
that  Hamilcar's  army  should  give  up  their  arms,  and  all  the  Ro-  *  *^^ 
man  deserters  who  had  fled  to  them,  as  the  price  for  being  allowed  to  return  to 
Carthage.  This  demand  was  rejected  by  Hamilcar  with  indignation:  "Never," 
be  replied,  "  would  he  surrender  to  the  Romans  the  arms  which  his  country  had 
given  him  to  use  against  them ;"  and  he  declared  that  sooner  than  submit  to 
such  terms,  he  woiud  defend  Eryx  to  the  last  extremity.  Lutatius  thought  of 
Regnlus,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  had  punished  his  abuse  of  victory,  and  he 
withdrew  his  demand.  It  was  then  agreed,  "that  the  Carthaginians  should 
eracuate  Sicily,  and  make  no  war  upon  Hiero  or  his  allies ;  that  they  should 
release  all  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom ;  and  pay  to  the  Romans  in  twenty 
years  2200  Euboic  talents."  These  were  the  prehminaries,  which  were  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  government ;  the  senate  and  people  would  not, 
howerer,  ratify  them,  but  sent  over  ten  commissioners  with  full  powers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty.'^  These  plenipotentiaries  required  that  the  monev  to  be  paid 
should  be  increased  to  3200  talents,  and  the  term  of  years  reduced  to  ten ;  and 
they  insisted  that  the  Carthaginians  should  also  give  up  all  the  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy.  This  clause  was  intended  apparently  to  prevent  their  forming 
any  establishments  on  the  Lipartean  Islands,  which,  although  not  at  present  in 
their  power,  they  might  after  the  peace  have  attempted  to  reoccupy,  as  some 
of  them  were  iminhabited,  and  none  possibly  had  been  as  yet  formally  occupied 
by  the  Romans. 

Hamilcar  would  not  break  ofif  the  negotiation  on  such  points  as  these.  His 
views  were  now  turned  to  Spain,  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  which  H«mUeBr«TMuutBi. 
might  amply  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily.  And  he  wished  ^^' 
to  see  his  country  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  war  with  Rome,  and  enabled 
to  repair  and  consolidate  its  resources.  The  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded : 
Hamilcar  evacuated  Eryx,^**  and  his  troops  were  embarked  at  Lilybseum  for  Car- 
thage. But  their  unseasonable  and  bloody  rebellion  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  which  for  more  than  three  years  involved  the  Carthaginians  in  a  war 
far  more  destructive  than  that  with  the  Romans,  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  de- 
layed probably  for  many  years  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  two  rival 
nations. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which,  although  the  contest  was 
long  and  wearisome,  yet  both  parties  fought  as  it  were  at  arin's  ^^^^^ 
length,  and  if  we  except  the  short  expedition  of  Regulus,  neither        °*^ 
struck  a  blow  at  any  vital  part  of  his  enemy.     But  the  next  struggle  was  sure 
to  be  of  a  more  deadly  character,  to  be  fought,  not  so  much  for  dominion  as  for 
life  and  death.     In  this  new  contest,  the  genius  of  Hamilcar  and  of  his  son  de 
termined  that  in  the  mortal  assault  Carthage  should  anticipate  her  rival ;  and 
Italy  for  fifteen  years  was  laid  waste  by  a  foreign  invader.     The  state  of  the 
Roman  supremacy  in  Italy,  when  it  was  exposed  to  this  searching  trial,  the  fate 
of  the  several  Italian  nations  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  their  dispositions, 
whether  of  attachment  or  of  hatred,  will  form,  therefore,  the  fit  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  portion  of  this  history,  which  will  embrace  the  third  period  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth ;  the  period  of  its  foreign  conquests,  before  Rome, 

** ^whom  mighty  kingdoms  cnrtsied  to, 

Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway, 
Bid  shameftil  execution  on  herself." 

_  "  Polybins,  1. 62.  Biodoras,  Fragm.  Vatican.       "■  Polybius,  I.  <J8. 
XHV.  4.    Cornel.  Nopos  in  Hamircar,  1.  ^  Polybins,  I.  66. 
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Thx  first  and  seoond  Punic  wars  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  two-and- 
.. w,.v  .  .  twenty  yean:  and  the  first  Punic  war,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
B«a«  itaniDiM  wm  lastcd  foF  a  pcnod  of  exactly  the  same  duration.     The  end  of 

^'  the  fourtli  Samnite  war,  and  the  final  submission  of  the  Samnites, 

Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  took  place^  eight  years  before  the  beffinning  of  the 
contest  with  Carthage ;  and  the  treaty  which  permanently  settled  the  relations 
of  Borne  with  the  Etrurians  was  concluded  eight  years  earlier  still.*  Thus, 
when  Hannibal,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  537,  invaded  Etruria,  few  living  Etru- 
rians had  seen  their  country  independent,  except  in  their  childhood  or  earliest 
youth ;  and  all  who  were  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  had  been  bom  since  it 
had  become  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  And  when,  after  his  victory  at  the 
lake  Thrasymenus,  he  marched  into  Samnium,  and  encouraged  the  Samnites  to  take 
up  arms  once  more  in  their  old  national  quarrel,  fifty-five  years  had  passed  since 
the  Sami\ites,  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,  and  having  tried  fortune  and  hope  to  the 
uttermost,  had  submitted  to  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus.  So  in  Omnium, 
as  well  as  in  Etruria,  the  existing  generation  had  grown  up  in  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  and  many  a  Samnite  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  plunder 
of  Sicily,  and  must  have  shared  with  the  Romans  in  the  memorable  vicisdtudes 
of  the  first  Punic  war;  in  the  defeat  of  Drepanum,  and  the  disastrous  ship- 
wrecks which  followed  it ;  in  the  five  years  of  mcessant  fighting  with  Hanni- 
bal's father  at  Eryx  and  by  Panormus ;  in  the  long  and  painfid  siege  of  Lilybseum ; 
in  the  brilliant  victory  of  S.  Metellus,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  C.  Lutatius  at 
the  ..Agates.  It  is  true,  that  fifty-five  years  of  constnuned  alliance  had  not  ex- 
tinguished the  old  feelings  of  hatred  and  rivalry ;  and  the  Samnites  joined  Han- 
nibal, as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  they  joined  the  younger  Marius, 
against  the  same  enemy,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  But  that  their 
rising  was  not  universal,'  nor  persisted  in  with  more  desperate  resolution ;  that 
Etruria,  with  some  doubtful  exceptions,*  offered  no  encouragement  to  the  Car- 
thaginian general ;  that  the  fidelity  of  Picenum,  of  Umbria,  of  the  Yestinians, 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Sabines  never  wavered ;  that  the  '*  Latin 
name"  remained  true  to  a  man;  and  that  even  in  Campania  the  fidelity  of  Nola 
and  of  Cuma  was  as  marked  as  the  desertion  of  Capua ; — all  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  system  of  government  which  the  Romans  had  established 
after  their  conquest  of  Italy,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  we  must 
now  proceed  to  examine  in  its  complicated  details.  Not  that  we  should  by  any 
means  regard  this  system  of  government  as  a  constitution  founded  upon  justice, 

^  In  48S  A.  V.  0.  See  chap.  XXavjii.  p.  410.  gaished  himBolf  on  the  Roman  ride^in  an  ao- 

'  In  474  A.  V.  a  See  chap.  XXXVIII.  p.  401.  tion  fought  by  M.  Mmuciiu  agamst  Hannibal, 

'  The  Pentrian  Samnites,  that  ia  to  say.  the  in  the  year  preceding  the  battle  of  Canns. 

Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese,  in  wnose  livy,  XXII.  24. 

territory  .fisemia  had  formeriy  been,  and  who  *  Such  aa  tiie  alleged  disaffection  of  the  peo- 

still  held  Bovianum.  did  not  revolt  from  Rome  pie  of  Arretdom  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  8e(y 

at  all.    See  Livy,  aXII.  61.    A  wealthy  Sam-  ond  Panic  war,  which  however  displayed  itseif 

nite  of  Bovianum,  Nomerius  Bedmios,  distin-  in  no  overt  acts.    livy,  XXVII.  21,  84. 
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and  granting  to  all  whom  it  embraced  within  its  range  the  benefits  of  equal  law. 
Its  praise  is  rather,  that  it  secured  the  Roman  dominion,  without  adopting  the 
extreme  measures  of  tyranny ;  that  its  policy  was  admirable,  its  iniquity  and  op- 
pression not  intolerable.  And  so  small  a  portion  of  justice  has  usuaUy  been  dealt 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  then:  highest  hopes  have  commonly  aspired  to 
nothing  more  than  an  escape  from  extrayagant  tyranny.  If  life,  and  property, 
and  female  honor,  and  domestic,  national,  and  religious  feelings,  have  not  been 
constantly  and  capriciously  invaded  and  outraged,  lesser  evils  have  been  con^ 
tentedly  endured.  Political  servitude,  a  severe  conscription,  and  a  heavy  taza" 
tion,  habitual  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  and  occasional  outbreaks 
of  insolence  and  cruelty,  have  been  oonmdered  no  less  incident  to  the  condition 
of  humanity,  than  the  visitations  of  poverty,  disease,  and  death.  The  dominion 
of  ih^  fiomans  over  the  people  of  Italy,  therefore,  as  it  allowed  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  some  positive  advantages,  was  viewed 
by  its  subjects,  notwiwstanding  its  constant  absohiteness  and  occasional  tyranny, 
as  a  condition  quite  as  likely,  if  overthrown,  to  be  changed  for  tn«  worse  as  for 
the  better. 

"  The  Laeedsemonians,"  says  Thueydides,*  **  maintained  their  supremacy  over 
their  alUes^  by  taking  care  that  an  oligarchy  such  as  suited  their  Arf.|„„,jj^^„rt«, 
own  interests  should  be  everywhere  their  allies'  form  of  govern-  ^LJ^  ^""^  "^^ 
ment."  This  also  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Romans 
secm*ed  their  dominion  in  Italy.  They  universally  supported*  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  thus  made  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  city  willing  instruments 
to  uphold  their  sovereignty ;  a  fact  which  alone  would  prove,  if  the  point  were 
otherwise  doubtful,  that  the  constitution  of  Rome  itself,  even  unce  the  passing  of 
the  Hortensian  laws,  was  much  more  an  aristocracy  than  a  democracy. 

I  have  said  that  the  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  allowed  its  subjects  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  on  them  some  positive  ,^^^t,^ 
advantages.    Moreover,  it  held  out  to  them  hopes  more  or  less        ^ 
definite  of  rising  to  a  higher  political  condition  hereafter.    These  three  points  will 
l^ve  us  the  fair  side  of  the  Roman  sovereignty,  and  they  shall  now  be  considered 
m  order. 

I.  According  to  the  general  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  the  relation  between 
Rome  and  her  Italian  subjects  was  nominally  that  of  alliance ;  and  ^^t^^^^^^u^ 
the  very  term  alliance  implies  something  of  distinctness ;  for  the  ''°^"^' 
members  of  the  same  commonwealth  cannot  be  each  other's  allies.  Thus  it  is 
understood  at  once,  that  most  of  the  Italian  states  retained  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence :  they  had  their  own  magistrates ;  they  could  pass  laws  for  their  inter- 
nal government ;  and  their  ancient^  laws  of  inheritance,  and  marriage,  as  well  as 
their  criminal  law,  were  stUl  preserved  in  full  force.  But  this  applies  only  to 
single  states,  or  to  the  separate  parts  of  a  nation ;  for  every  thing  like  a  national 
council  or  diet  was  carefully  prohibited.  Arretium,  Perusia,  and  Yolaterras, 
might  each  legislate  for  themselves ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  any  general  con- 
gress of  the  Lucumones,  or  chiefs  of  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  at  the  temple  of 
Voltumna.    Kay,  in  some  recorded  instances,*  and  probably  in  many  others  not 

*  L  19, 76, 144.  I&ting  to  niBrriBge,  till  thej  obtuned  the  InO 
'  In  tiie  second  Ponio  war,  TAvj  says,  "  nnna    Boman  fhuichise  after  the  great  Italian  war  in 

velat  morbus  invaaerat  omnes  Italis  ciyitates,  the  uxiddle  of  the  seventh  centozy.    A.  Gellius, 

vt  plebes  ab  optimatibas  disentirent;  senatis  IV.  4u    And  their  law  of  interest,  being  diifer- 

Bomania  &veret,  plebs  ad  Poenos  rem  traheret'*  ent  fir<xn  that  of  Borne,  enabled  Soman  credit^ 

XXIV.  2.     So  it  was  at  Nola;  Livy,  XXIII.  on  to  evade  their  own  law,  by  nominally  tranft- 

15.    But  we  have  the  same  thing  already  exist-  ferring  their  debts  to  a  Latm,  who,  accordingto 

ing  in  the  Samnite  wars :  where  some  of  the  his  law,  might  exact  a  greater  rate  of  Interest 

Ausonian  aristocrapy  betray  their  dties  to  tiie  than  was  permitted  at  Bome.^  ^^f  XXXV.  7 

Bomans,  and  the  Lacanian  aristocracy  is  at-  '  As  in  the  case  of  the  Latins  after  the  great 

tached  to  the  Boman  allianoe,  while  the  popn-  !Latin  war,  Livy,  VIII.  14;  of  the  Hemicanaj 

lar  party  ikvor  the  Samnites.     Bee  page  269  after  their  revolL  in  the  second  Samnite  war, 

Af  this  history,  livy,  IX.  43 ;  and  of  the  Macedonians,  after  tbi 

*  Th«  Latina  retained  some  peculiar  laws  re-  batUe  of  Fydna,  Livy,  XLV.  29. 
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recorded,  the  several  states  or  districts  of  the  same  nation  were  so  isolated  from 
each  other,  that  the  citizens  of  one  could  neither  intermarry  with,  nor  inherit, 
nor  pm'chase  land,  from  those  of  another.  Thus  the  allies  were  left  in  possession 
of  their  municipal  independence ;  but  all  free  national  action  amongst  them  was 
totally  destroyed. 

II.  Besides  the  benefits  which  the  Roman  dominion  did  not  take  away  from 
eoBfari«d       ^^  subjects,  there  were  some  others  which  it  conferred  upon  them, 

and  which  they  could  not  have  enjoyed  without  it.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  these  was  the  extinction  of  internal  war.  From  the  Rubicon  to  the 
straits  of  Messana,  there  were  no  more  of  the  intolerable  miseries  of  a  plundering 
border  warfare,  no  more  wasting  of  lands,  driving  away  of  cattle,  burning  of 
houses,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Those  cities  which  had 
survived  the  Roman  conquest,  were  thenceforward  seeing  from  destruction ;  their 
gods  would  be  still  worshipped  in  their  old  temples ;  their  houses  were  no  longer 
liable  to  be  laid  in  ruins  by  a  victorius  enemy ;  their  people  would  not  be  mas- 
sacred, made  slaves,  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  very  name 
and  memory  extinguished.  The  Americans  feel  truly  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
inconveniences  of  their  federal  union,  it  has  still  the  inestimable  advantage  of  ban- 
ishing war  from  the  whole  of  their  vast  continent ;  and  this  blessing  was  con- 
ferred on  ancient  Italy  by  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  so  far  even  more  valu- 
able, as  wars  between  independent  states  in  the  ancient  world  were  far  more  fre- 
quent than  now,  and  produced  a  far  greater  amount  of  human  misery. 

A^ain,  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  they  escaped  the  worst  miseries  of  war,  were 
enabled  by  the  great  power  of  their  confederacy  to  reap  largely  its  advantages. 
In  the  plunder  of  Sicily  the  Italian  allies  and  the  RomUn  legions  shared  equally ; 
and  after  the  fourth  Bamnite  war  the  Campanians  received  as  their  share  of 
the  spoil  a  large  portion  of  the  coast*  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Samnites.  Individuals  also  amongst  the  allied  states 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  occupation  of  the  Roman  domain  land ;  a  privi- 
lege which  would  naturally  bind  many  of  the  wealthiest  families  throughout 
Italy  to  the  Roman  interest,  some  already  possessing  it,  and  others  hoping  to  ob- 
tain it. 

III.  With  these  actual  benefits  the  Roman  dominion  also  held  out  hopes  to  its 
HoDMiMidoaftbyit.    ®^^j®^*®  ^^  rising  sooner  or  later  to  a  higher  political  condition. 

The  regular  steps  appear  to  have  been,  that  an  allied  state  should 
first  receive  the  Roman  franchise  without  the  riffht  of  voting ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  years  these  imperfect  citizens  gradually  gained  the  fuU  franchise,  and  w^re 
either  formed  into  one  or  more  new  tribes,  or  were  admitted  into  one  of  the  tribes 
already  existing.  It  is  true  that  the  first  step  m  this  process  was  generally  an 
unwelcome  one ;  because  it  involved,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  forfeiture 
of  all  municipal  independence,  and  the  entire  adoption  of  a  foreign  system  of  law. 
But  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  stripped  of  these  degradations,  and  became, 
as  far  as  appears,  a  mere  benefit :  such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Campanians  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
Capua  at  that  time  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  municipally  independent :  it  had  its 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  its  own  domain  lands  :^  yet  it  b  no  less  certain 
that  the  Campanian  aristocracy,  at  any  rate,  were  Roman  citizens  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  right  of  suffrage."  Other  allied  states  might  expect  the  same  re- 
ward of  their  continued  fidelity ;  and  from  this  condition  the  advance  to  the  full 
franchise  was  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  coui*se  of  time ;  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  the  reward  of  Capua  itself,  had  the  Campanians  devoted 

TblB  appeoTB  from  the  Btat«ment,  that  the  nites,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Campaniang 

Roman  colonies  of  Salernmn  and  Bnxentam,  obtained  it  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  alter  the 

founded  after  the  second  Punic  war,  were  set-    third  or  fourth  Samnite  war. 

tied  on  land  which  had  belonged  to  Capua.  »  Livy,  XXIII.  8,  foil.  XXVIII.  46. 

livy,  XXXIV.  46.    As  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  "  Livy,  VUI.  14.  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  nott 

Balernum  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Sam-  186. 
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their  whole  strength  to  the  support  of  Borne  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  instead 
of  opening  their  gates  to  Hannibal. 

Living  in  such  a  state,  with  so  much  not  taken  from  them,  with  so  much  given 
to  them,  and  with  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  so  much  more ;      ^^ 
and  being  further  bound  to  their  sovereigns  by  geographical  posi-  ****"' 

lion  in  all  cases,  and  in  most  by  something  of  an  acknowledged  affinity  in  race 
and  language,  the  Roman  allies  had  many  inducements  to  acquiesce  in  their  ac- 
tual condition,  and  to  regard  themselves  as  united  indissolubly  with  Rome, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  But  they  had  also  much  to  bear ;  nor  can  we 
wonder  if  the  descendants  of  C.  Pontius,  or  Gellius  Egnatius,  or  Stimius  Statilius, 
or  of  the  Calavii  of  Capua,  should  have  thought  life  intolerable  under  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  that  people,  against  whom  their  fathers  had  fought  in  equal 
rivalry.  England,  for  many  generations,  upheld  a  system  of  domestic  slavery  in 
her  colonies,  while  her  own  law  so  abhorred  it,  that  any  slave  landed  upon  Eng- 
lish ground  became  immediately  a  freeman.  What  the  four  seas  were  to  England, 
that  the  line  running  round  the  city  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  was 
to  Rome :  it  was  the  boundary  between  law  and  despotism.  Within  this  pre- 
cinct the  sentences  of  the  magistrates  were  the  sentence  of  the  law  {Ugitima  ju- 
dicia) ;  and  their  power  was  controlled  by  the  sacred  interposition  of  the  tribunes. 
But  without  this  limit  all  was  absolute  dominion,  imperium :  there  the  magistrate 
wielded  the  sword  with  full  sovereignty ;  and  judicial  sentences  were  held  to 
proceed  not  from  the  law,  but  from  his  personal  power,  so  that  their  validity 
lasted  in  strictness  no  longer  than  the  duration  of  his  authority.  Even  Roman 
citizens  had  no  present  protection  from  this  tyranny ;  they  had  only  the  resource 
of  seeking  for  redress  afterwards  from  the  courts  of  Rome.  But  the  allies  had 
not  even  this  relief,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  atrocity :  for  the  imperium 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  conferred  a  plenitude  of  dominion  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  subjects  of  Rome  :  any  thing  might  be  done  on  the  plea  of  the 
service  of  the  Roman  people,  or  of  maintaining  tne  dignity  of  its  officers ;  and 
the  least  opposition  was  held  to  be  rebellion.  Therefore,  although  barefaced 
robberies  of  private  property  were  as  yet  mostly  restrained  by  public  opinion, 
which  would  not  allow  a  magistrate  to  use  lus  power  for  purposes  of  personal 
plunder ;  yet  acts  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  far  more  galling  than  any  mere  spo- 
liations of  property,  were  no  doubt  frequent  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  over  Italy,  and  aro^e  partly  out  of  the  very  position  of  the  Roman 
officers  with  respect  to  the  allies,  and  partly  out  of  the  inherent  coarseness  and 
arrogance  of  the  Roman  national  character. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  subjects  or  allies  of  Rome,  in  their  relations 
to  Rome  generally,  without  noticing  any  dififerences  in  their  condi-  Diff*i«DMa  in  ui*  em- 
tiop  which  distbguished  them  more  or  less  from  each  other;  in-  *i»»»» <>'">••"»•• 
deed,  in  that  distant  view  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  which  is  all  that  we  are 
permitted  to  enjoy,  these  difference  are  scarcely  perceptible ;  greatly  as  they 
must  have  affected  the  internal  state  of  the  Italian  people,  yet  in  their  recorded 
outward  movements  we  see  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  equal  working  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  which  all  were  alike  obliged  to  obey.  The  treaties  which  fixed  the 
relations  of  the  several  allied  states  with  Rome,  varied  considerably  in  their  con- 
ditions. Camerinum,  in  Umbria,  and  Heraclea,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  are  noticed  as 
having  treated  with  the  Romans  on  almost  equal  terms ;"  and  Etruria,  making 
peace  at  the  very  moment  when  Pynrhus  was  advancing  victoriously  upon  Rome, 
must  surely  have  secured  more  favorable  conditions  than  could  be  obtained  by 
the  exhausted  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  when  in  utter  helplessness  they  submitted 
to  their  triumphant  enemy.  But  we  neither  know  what  these  differences  were, 
nor,  if  we  did,  would  the  knowledge  be  of  much  importance,  without  much  fuller 

'^  Livy,  XXVIII.  46.    OBmerUs,  qaam  seqno  foddere  cam  Bonumis  essent.    On  Heradea,  M% 
CSoero  pro  Aroh.  c  4. 
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infonnation  on  the  other  points  than  we  can  now  ever  recoyer.  One  great  dis- 
tinction, however,  claims  the  attention  of  the  most  general  histoiy, — that  which 
separated  all  the  other  Italian  allies  from  those  of  the  Latin  name. 

When  Mago  hrought  to  Carthage  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Canns,  and  told 
the  oomicil  how,  not  onlj  the  Bnittians  and  Apulians,  but  even  some  of  the  La* 
canians  and  Samnites,  and  above  all,  the  great  city  of  Capua  itself,  had  in  conse- 
quence of  it  joined  the  Carthaginians,  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  Hanni- 
bal is  represented  as  asking,  whether  a^gle  people  of  the  Latin  name  had  re- 
volted»  or  a  sii^le  citizen  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  deserted  to  the  enemy  f  Un- 
faithfidness  to  Kome  was  thought  to  be  not  more  impossible  in  her  very  citixeos 
than  in  her  Latin  allies :  Sammnm  and  Capua  nught  revolt ;  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  Latin  name  was  never  to  be  shaken.  What,  then,  were  Uie  ties  which  bound 
the  two  nations  together  so  indissolubly  ? 

In  orda*  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  explain  what  was  meant  in  the 
Tka  Latin  mam  ^^  ccutury  of  Romc  by  the  *'  Latin  name."  Now,  if  we  remem- 
°'^'  ber  that  almost  all  the  cities  of  ancient  Lattum  were  long  ance 
become  Eoman,  so  that  scarcely  any  except  Hbnr  and  Preeneste  could  any  longer 
be  included  under  the  name  of  allies,  we  may  wonder  how  the  Latin  name  could 
still  be  spoken  <^  as  so  powerful,  or  where  could  be  found  those  eighty-five  thou- 
sand LatinSy  who  were  returned  as  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  census  of  the  great 
Gaulish  war.'^ 

The  answer  is,  that  the  Latin  name  was  now  extended  far  beyond  its  old  geogni|>h- 
111  MtaBt.  ^^  limits,  and  was  represented  by  a  multitude  of  flouiishii^  cities 

scattered  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  frontier  of  C&dpine 
Gaul  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Apulia.  The  people  of  the  Latin  name  in  the 
nxth  century  of  Rome  were- not  the  l^burtines  merely  and  thePrsenestines,^  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Circeii  and  Ardea  on  the  old  coast  of  Latium,  of  Cora  and 
Norba  on  the  edge  of  the  Volscian  highlands,  of  Fregellae  and  Interamna  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Lins,  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  under  the  Ciminian  hills,  of  Cales, 
Suessa  Aurunca,  and  Saticula  on  the  edge  of  the  Campanian  plain,  of  Alba  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsians,  of  ^sernia  and  Beneventum  in  the  heart  of  Sam- 
nium,  of  Namia  and  Spoletum  in  Umbria,  of  Luceria  and  Yenuaa  in  or  close  to 
the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  of  Hadria  and  Firmum  in  Picenum,  and  finally  of  Brun- 
disium,  far  to  the  south,  where  the  Adriatic  opens  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  of 
Ariminiim  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  where  the  Apennines  first  leave 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  make  room  for  the  vast  plam  of  northern  Italy.'* 
All  these  states,  with  others  which  I  have  not  noticed,  formed  the  Latin  name  in 
the  sixth  century ;  not  that  they  were  Latins  in  their  origin,  or  connected  with 
the  cities  of  the  old  Latium :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  by  extraction  Romans ; 
they  were  colonies  founded  by  the  Roman  people,  and  consisting  of  Roman  citi- 
zens :  but  the  Roman  government  had  resolved,  that  in  thdr  political  relationB 
they  should  be  considered,  not  as  Romans,  but  as  Latins ;  and  the  Roman  set- 
tlers, in  consideration  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  as  colonists,  were 
content  to  descend  politically  to  a  lower  condition  than  that  which  they  bad  re- 
ceived as  their  birthright. 

The  states  of  the  Latin  name,  whether  cities  of  old  Latium  or  Roman  colonies, 
Fmii*gMWtagb(to  ^11  cujoyed  their  own  laws  and  municipal  goveniment,  like  the 
^  other  alHes ;  and  all  were,  like  the  other  allies,  subject  to  the  sov- 

ereign dominion  of  the  Romans.  They  were  also  so  much  regarded  as  forogners, 
that  they  could  not  buy  or  inherit  land  from  Roman  citizens ;  nor  had  they 
generally  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Romans.  But  they  had  two  peculiar 
privileges :  one,  that  any  Latin  who  left  behind  him  a  son  in  his  own  city,  to  per- 
petuate Ids  family  there,  might  remove  to  Rome,  and  acquire  the  Roman  nrm- 
shise ;  the  other,  that  every  person  who  had  held  any  magistracy  or  distinguished 

"  Livy,  XXm.  la.  "  liyy,  XXVIL  9, 10.    Sayiffny,  on  the  Jul 

M  Polybiufl,  IL  S4.  Lutii,  in  the  PhUoIogicfll  Mnaeiim.    1.56. 
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office  in  a  Latin  state,  might  become  at  once  a  Boman  citizen.  So  that  in  this 
manner  all  the  principal  families  in  the  Latin  cities  had  a  definite  prospeot  assured 
to  them  of  arriving  in  time  at  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Borne. 

Yet  it  is  remar£&ble  that  when  twelve  of  the  Latin  colonies,  in  themiddle  ol 
the  second  Punic  war,  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Borne,  the  ^^ 
consuls,  in  their  remonstrance  with  them,  are  represented  as  ap«  ** 
pealing,  not  to  their  peculiar  pohtical  privil^es,  but  to  their  sense  of  duty  and 
gratitude  towards  their  mother-country.  '*  They  were  originally  Bomaos,  settled 
on  lands  conquered  by  the  Boman  arms  for  the  very  purpose  of  rearing  sons  to 
do  their  country  service ;  and  whatever  duties  children  owed  to  their  parents, 
were  owed  by  them  to  the  commonwealth  of  Bome."^  And  as  no  age  made  a 
son,  according  to  the  Boman  law,  independent  of  his  father,  but  entire  obedience 
was  ever  due  to  him,  without  any  respect  of  the  greater  or  less  benefits  which  the 
son  might  have  received  from  his  kindness,  so  the  Bomans  thought  that  the  aUe- 
giance  of  their  colonies  was  not  to  depend  on  a  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
their  connection  with  Bome  gave  to  them,  but  was  a  plain  matter  of  du^.  When 
they  called  on  the  Campanians  not  to  desert  them  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
they  appealed  to  their  gratitude  for  the  boon  of  political  or  social  privileges : 
"  We  gave  you,"  they  sSd,  "  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  laws,  and  to  a  great 
proportion  of  your  people  we  communicated  the  rights  of  our  own  franchise."** 
Bow  different  is  this  language  from  the  simple  admonition  of  the  Latin  colonies, 
"  that  they  were  the  children  of  Bome,  and  should  render  to  their  parent  a  child's 
ohedience  V* 

Yet  the  sense  of  filial  duty  might  have  been  quickened  in  the  Latin  colonies  by 
a  recollection  of  what  they  owed  to  Bome,  and  how  much  of  their  ODodHioior  th«  lmh 
poUdeal  existence  depended  on  her  protection.  The  colonists  of  "'^"^ 
Beneventum  and  ^semia,  of  Lucena  and  Spoletum,  were  not  the  only  inhabit- 
ants of  those  cities :  they  had  not  been  sent  as  settlers  into  a  wilderness,  where 
every  work  of  man  around  them  was  to  be  their  own  creation.  According  to 
the  Roman  notions  of  a  colony,  they  had  been  sent  to  occupy  cities  already  built 
smd  inhabited,  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  lands  which  man^s  labor  had  long 
since  made  productive.  They  were  to  be  the  masters  and  citizens  of  their  new 
city  and  its  territory,  while  the  old  inhabitants  were  to  be  their  subjects,  and 
strangers,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  land.  And  as  long  as  they  remained  true  to 
their  duties  as  Boman  colonies,  the  power  of  Bome  would  maintain  their  domin- 
ion :  but  if  Bome  no  longer  upheld  them,  there  was  no  slight  danger  of  their 
heing  expelled  by  the  old  population  of  the  colony,  aided,  as  the  btter  would 
soon  be,  by  their  countrymen  in  the  neighboring  cities ;  and  Beneventum  and 
iSsemia  would  then  no  longer  be  Latin  colonies,  but  return  to  their  old  condition 
of  mdependent  states  of  Samnium. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  why  the  Bomans  refused  to  their  own  colonies  the 
private  rights,  at  any  rate,  of  Boman  citizens ;  and  as  in  some  instances  colonies 
of  Roman  citizens  were  founded,  why  was  not  this  made  the  general  rule,  and 
why  were  the  great  majority  of  the  colonies  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  name  and  franchise  of  Latins  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  existing  ancient 
writer  has  answered  this  question  directly ;  and  the  uncertain  history  of  the  early 
times  of  Bome  embarrasses  our  conjectures.  But  it  is  probable  that  colonies 
founded  during  the  equal  alliance  between  Bome  and  Latium,  such  as  Norba  and 
Ardea,  were  properly  Latin  cities,  to  which  the  Latins  sent  colonists  equally  with 
the  Romans ;  so  that  they  did  not  belong  exclusivelv  to  Bome.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  colomes  planted  on  the  Etrurian 
frontier,  and  at  a  period  when  the  old  Latm  alliance  was  virtually  at  an  end,  still 
i^eceived  the  Latin  franchise,  and  not  the  Boman ;  and  why  Gales,  and  the  other 
colonies  founded  after  the  great  Latin  war,  were  colonies,  not  of  the  Boman^  but 
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of  the  Latin  name.  We  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  in  all  these  settlements  the 
population  of  the  colony  was  mixed  from  the  beginning — colonists  from  Latin 
cities,  some  of  which  were  always  friendly  to  Rome,  being  amongst  the  original 
settlers ;  and  after  the  Latin  war,  we  may  conceive  that  there  were  many  Latins, 
whom,  either  as  a  reward  or  a  precaution,  the  Romans  may  have  been  glad  to 
establish  in  a  colony  out  of  their  own  country.  We  may  understand  abo,  that 
as  the  Roman  colonists  were  often  taken,  not  only  from  the  class  of  poorer  citi- 
zens, but  also  from  the  freedmen,  the  government  would  be  glad  to  get  them  off 
from  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  which  could  only  be  done  by  their  consenting  to 
job  a  Latin  colony,  in  consideration  of  its  providing  them  with  a  grant  of  land. 
And  generally,  as  the  country  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  was  essentially  a  sin^ 
city.  It  was  natural  that  men  leaving  that  city,  and  settling  in  another  at  a  dis- 
tance, should,  in  the  common  course  of  thin^,  cease  to  be  citizens  of  their  old 
country.  Jn  the  Greek  colonies  the  connection  was  broken  off  altogether :  but, 
as  this  would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  Rome  founded  hers,  it 
was  not  entirely  severed,  but  exchanged  for  the  relation  of  subject  and  sovereign, 
or,  in  the  Roman  language,  of  child  and  parent. 

Besides  the  allies  and  the  Latin  name,  there  was  yet  a  third  class  of  Roman 
s«hi«eu  or  Rem*  en.  ^^^j®<^*®»  thosc  who  wcrc  Romaus  hi  their  private  rights,  but  not 
^SiS^J^SJaT^  in  their  political,  who  possessed  the  rights  of  intermarriage,  and 
g«iiStodtotto^UitJ!!  of  inheritance,  or  purchase  of  land  by  mancipation*  connubium  and 

eommercium,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  comitia^  and  were  ineligible 
to  all  public  offices  of  authority.  This  condition,  although  it  was  often  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  receiving  the  full  Roman  franchise,  was  yet  in  itself  considered 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies  or  of  the  Latin  name,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the 
complete  forfeiture  of  all  a  nation's  laws  and  institutions,  and  a  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
state,  that  it  did  away  all  municipal  government.  A  people  thus  become  subject 
to  Rome  had  properly  no  magistrates  of  its  own ;  such  public  officers  as  it  still 
retained  had  merely  an  honorary  office :  they  were  to  superintend  the  sacrifices, 
preside  at  festivals,  and  direct  other  matters  of  pageantry  and  ceremonial.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  praefect  sent  from  Rome ; 
and  districts  so  governed  were  properly  called  prsefectures.  These  prsefectures 
were  probably  very  numerous  all  over  Italy ;  for  the  magistrates  of  the  cities 
had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  city  walls ;  and  even  in  the  territories  of  the  colo- 
nies themselves  the  country  district  was  called  a  prsefecture,  although  in  these 
eases  the  prsefect  was  not  sent  from  Rome,  but  appointed  by  the  colony.  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  explain  what  otherwise  seems  so  puzzling,  the  application 
of  the  terms  praefectura  and  municipium  to  the  same  places,  and  that  too  in 
cases  where  municipium  undoubtedly  expresses  the  existence  of  a  municipal 
government,  as  at  Cumse,  Fundi,  and  FormisB.'*  In  these  instances  the  towns 
were  municipia,  and  had  their  own  magbtrates ;  but  the  country  aroimd  th^m 
may  have  been  a  prefecture ;  and  the  prsefect  was  not  appointed,  as  in  the 
colonies,  by  the  government  of  what  may  be  called  its  local  capital,  but  was  sent 
immediately  from  Rome. 

This  intermixture  of  different  kinds  of  goveniment,  within  the  same  geographi- 
vaiVmtaDviMoriHid.  ^  ^^^f  ^^7  l^ad  us  to  consider  another  point  of  some  import- 
ance :  the  variety  of  the  tenures  of  land  which  the  Roman  con- 
quest had  introduced  into  every  part  of  Italy ;  so  that  in  each  separate  country, 
for  instance  in  Etruria,  Umbria,  Samnium,  or  Lucania,  as  there  were  great  differ- 
ences of  political  condition,  so  also  was  there  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  ten« 
ures  of  property.  There  might  be  found  everywhere  three  sorts  of  land, — 1st, 
Land  held  by  the  old  inhabitants,  whether  it  had  never  been  forfeited,  or,  if  for- 
feited at  the  period  of  their  conquest,  formally  restored  to  them  by  the  Roman 
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goyemment ;  2dly,  Land  held  by  a  Roman  or  Latin  colony,  by  grant  from  the 
Homan  people ;  and  3dly,  Land  still  held  by  the  Roman  people  as  domain,  whether 
it  was  let  or  farmed  by  the  government,  or  was  in  the  occupation  of  individuals, 
whether  Romans,  Latins,  or  Italians  of  other  nations.  We  have  no  Domesday- 
book  of  Italy  remaining,  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  these  three  kinds  of  land ;  but  the  amount  of  the  third  kind,  or  domam 
land,  was  absolutely  enormous ;  for  the  Roman  people  retained  their  full  right 
of  property,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  all  land  occupied  (possessus)  by  individ- 
uals ;  whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  manors  which  Domesday-book  records 
as  belonging  to  the  crown,  when  granted,  as  they  soon  were,  to  private  persons, 
ceased  to  be  domain,  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  private  property. 
Thus  in  England,  and  in  other  countries  of  modem  Europe,  the  domain  lands 
have  become  gradually  less  and  less  extensive ;  but  as  at  Rome  nothing  could 
alienate  them  except  a  regular  assignation,  and  as  various  circumstances  from 
time  to  time  added  to  their  amount,  on  the  whole  their  extent  went  on  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  vast  proportion  of  domain 
land  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  all 
of  which  would  have  come  within  the  disposal  of  a  general  agrarian  law. 

The  later  effects  of  these  enormous  tracts  of  domain  land  are  well  known,  and 
will  require  our  notice  hereafter.  But  from  the  beffinninff  they  _^  _.  .  .  . 
must  have  greatly  mjured  the  spurit  and  life  of  Italy.  The  whole  laod  <»  th*  auu  «( 
spring  of  social  and  civil  activity  in  the  ancient  world  lay  in  ^' 
its  cities ;  and  domain  land  and  cities  could  not  exist  together.  Towns,  there- 
fore, which  had  been  taken  at  the  first  conquest  of  the  country,  and  their  inhabi- 
tants massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  becoming  in  many  instances  the  domain  of 
the  conqueror,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  desolation.  Their  old  population 
was  dispersed  or  destroyed ;  and  the  wealthy  Roman,  who  became  the  occupant 
of  their  territory,  allowed  a  large  part  of  it  perhaps  to  lie  waste,  and  settled  the 
slaves  whom  he  employed  in  cultivating  the  remainder,  rather  m  farm  buildings  or 
workhouses  in  the  country,  than  in  the  houses  of  the  old  town.  Thus  a  scanty 
and  scattered  slave  population  succeeded  in  the  place  of  those  numerous  free 
cities,  which,  small  as  they  were,  yet  well  answered  the  great  object  of  civil  so- 
ciety, in  bringing  out  at  once  the  faculties  and  affections  of  mankind ;  while  by 
the  frequent  mterposition  of  these  large  and  blank  districts,  the  free  towns  which 
were  left  became  more  isolated,  and  their  resources  diminished,  because  they  too 
had  lost  a  part  of  their  territory  to  the  conqueror.  The  larger  cities  had  in 
many  instances  become  Latin  colonies,  and  were  lost  to  their  old  nation :  and 
thus,  when  the  Samnites  joined  Hannibal,  it  was  hke  the  insurrection  of  a  peas- 
antry, where  all  the  fortresses  are  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Beneventum  and 
iEserina,  the  principal  cities  remaining  in  Samnium,  were  Latin  colonies,  or  in 
other  words  Roman  garrisons ;  the  Samnite  towns  were  all  inconsiderable ;  and 
OS  soon  as  Hannibal's  protection  was  withdrawn,  the  first  Roman  army  which 
invaded  the  country  recovered  them  almost  without  resistance. 

Many  questions  might  be  asked  concemmg  the  state  of  Italy,  to  which  the 
above  sketch  contains  no  answer.  Many,  indeed,  I  could  not  answer  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  the  discussion  of  doubtful  points  of  law  or  antiquities,  where  the 
greatest  men  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions,  seems  to  me 
to  encumber  history,  rather  than  illustrate  it.  Some  points  I  have  forborne  to 
notice  at  present,  because  their  bearing  on  the  general  course  of  the  story  is  not 
yet  manifest.  I  have  wished,  not  to  write  an  essay  on  the  condition  of  ancient  Italy^ 
in  the  abstract,  but  to  connect  my  notices  of  it  with  the  history  of  the  period, 
that  this  chapter  may  catch  some  portion  of  the  interest  attached  to  Hannibal's 
great  invasion ;  whilst  it  may  render  the  narrative  of  that  invasion  more  intelli- 
gible, and  may  enable  me  to  pursue  it  with  fewer  interruptions. 

Meantime  we  must  follow  the  course  of  events  abroad  and  at  home,  througl: 
the  two-and-twenty  years  which  still  separate  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  ex* 
pedition  of  Hannibal. 


CHAPTER  ILII. 

GENEBAL  HISTOBY  FBOM  THE  FIEST  TO  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  TVAR-ILLYKIAB 
WAE-GBEAT  GAULISH  INVASION— IHJSTEB  OF  THE  FOECES  OF  ALL  ITALY- 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  GAUIfi— BOMAN  INVASIONS  OF  CISALPINE  GAUL-M.  MAE. 
CELLUS  AND  C.  FLAMINIUS.    A.  U.  C.  518  TO  585.    A.  C.  241  TO  219. 

Alrbadt  at  the  end  of  the  firat  Punic  war  acnne  eminent  Bomans  were  in  thear 
briantsamaoaortui  ^^11  luanhood,  whose  names  are  enduiingly  associated  with  the 
9"^  events  of  the  second.    Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  the  great  dictator, 

**  who  by  his  caution  saved  the  Roman  state/'  was  consul  eight  yean  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage ;  Q.  Fulvius  Fhiccus,  the  conqaeror  and 
butcher>pf  O^pua,  obtamed  his  first  consulship  four  years  earlier,  in  the  year  517 ; 
and  M/blau^ius  Marcellus,  the  concjueror  of  Syracuse,  must  have  been  thir^ 
years  old  at  the  end  of  the  first  Pumc  wu*,  had  already  won  honors  by  his  per- 
sonal prowess  as  a  soldier  in  Sicily,  and  had  held  the  office  of  curule  sedile.  The 
earliest  Roman  historians,  0.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  L.  Cindus  Alimentus,  must  have 
been  at  this  time  old  enough  to  retain  some  impression  of  things  around  them ; 
NsBvius,  the  earliest  known  Roman  poet,  had  served  in  the  &t  war  in  Sicily; 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  oldest  dramatist,  brought  his  first  piece  upon  the  stage 

in  the  very  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Hannibal  him- 
self, whose  genius  was  to  be  the  mover  and  controller  of  the  fu- 
ture invasion  of  Italy,  was  already  bom ;  but  he  was  as  yet  an  innocent  child, 
only  six  years  old,  playing  in  his  father's  house  at  Carthage. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace,  which  we  remember  five  or  six  and  twenty 
State  of  Romi  after  tiM  yeaTS  ago,  after  a  contest  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  the 
^^-  first  Punic  war,  brought  rather  an  increase  than  an  al»temeit  of 

embarrassment.  A  great  stimulant  was  withdrawn;  but  a  great  burden  re- 
mained to  be  borne ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet  manifest.  But  no  sooner  do  the 
marks  of  battles  pass  away  from  the  fields  where  they  were  fought,  than  the 
effects  even  of  an  exhausting  war  were  shaken  off  in  ancient  times  hy  nations  not 
yet  fallen  into  decline ;  because  wars  in  those  days  were  not  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  posterity.  The  sole  debt  which  Rome  had  contracted  had  been 
incurred  for  the  building  of  her  last  fleet ;  and  this  could  be  paid  off  immediately 
by  the  Carthaginian  contributions.  Population  repairs  its  losses  with  wonderfid 
rapidity ;  and  to  the  dominions  which  the  Romans  bad  possessed  before  the  war, 
was  now  added  the  greatest  portion  of  Sicily.  Q.  Lutatius,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  consiB.  who  had  won  the  decisive  victory  of  the  JBeates,  passed  the 
whole  summer  of  his  consulship  in  Sicily  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and 
settled  the  future  condition  of  the  Roman  part  of  the  island.^  Sicily  was  the 
earliest  Roman  proidnce ;  and  in  it  was  first  exhibited  that  remarkable  system  of 
provincial  government,  which  was  gradually  extended  over  so  large  a  part  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  system  did  not  consist  in  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  for  their  power  was  no  less  uncon- 
trolled in  Italy  itself,  everywhere  beyond  the  immediate  precinct  of  Rome,  than 
it  could  be  in  the  provinces.  But  the  nations  of  Italy,  like  the  allies  of  Lace- 
daemon,  aided  the  sovereign  state  with  their  arms,  and  paid  no  tribute ;  while  the 
provinces  were  disarmed,  like  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  served  thar  sovereign 
with  their  money,  and  not  with  their  men.  Hence  the  perpetual  difference  in 
Roman  law  between  land  in  Italy  and  land  in  the  provinces ;  that  the  former 
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might  be  held  hj  mdividnals  aa  their  freehold,  and  was  liable  to  no  payments  of 
tithe  or  land  tax ;  while  the  property  of  the  latter  was  vested  solely  in  the  Ro- 
man people.  When  we  hear  that  a  Sicilian  state  had  its  forfeited  lands  restored 
to  it/  this  means  only  that  they  were  restored  subjected  to  the  soyereign  nghts 
of  the  conqueror ;  and  therefore  they  were  still  burdened  with  the  payment  of 
tithes,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  not  held  by  th^  possessors  in 
full  property. 

ISo  sooner  was  1^  j^Tmcial  system  established  in  Sicily,  than  the  moneyed 
men  of  Rome,  the  famous  Publican!,  began  to  flock  oyer  to  the  .       ^    ,  ^ 


Island  to  farm  the  tithes  and  the  various  other  revenues  which  •atetiwfcnnwSSi 
came  in  from  a  province  to  the  Roman  people.  Then  were  opened  '*'™"" 
all  those  sources  of  acquiring  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials,  which  rich 
or  inflnentud  Roman  citizens  drained  so  unsparingly.  Many  Sicilian  states  were 
hiiidered  from  buying  land  in  each  other's  territones ;'  but  the  Roman  could  pur- 
chase everywhere;  and  competition  being  thus  restricted,  he  was  enabled  to 
purchase  at  greater  advantage.  If  any  state,  or  any  individual  in  it,  had  bus-' 
tained  losses  which  disabled  them  from  paying  what  they  owed  to  the  government 
at  the  appointed  time,  a  wealthy  Roman  was  always  ready  to  lend  them  money ; 
and  aa  the  Roman  law  of  interest  did  not  extend  to  the  rrovinces,  he  lent  it  on 
his  own  terms,  and  availed  himself  of  the  necessities  of  the  borrower  to  the 
utmost.  Even  in  common  commercial  transactions  the  Roman  merchant  in 
the  provinces  came  into  the  market  with  great  advantages.  If  he  wished  to 
bu7»  a  provincial  would  often  be  afraid  to  bid  against  him :  if  he  sold  at  a  high 
price,  the  provincial  dealers  in  the  same  commo<uty  would  be  afraid  to  undersell 
hioL.  The  money  thus  gained  by  Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces  gave  them 
influence  at  Rome ;  and  this  again  made  their  friendship  or  enmity  of  importance 
to  the  Roman  provincial  governors.  Thus  they  were  armed  not  only  with  the 
general  authority  of  the  Roman  name,  but  with  the  direct  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  and  those  magistrates  held  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  provincials  at  their  absolute  disposal. 

While  the  wealthy  had  these  means  afforded  them  of  becoming  more  wealthy, 
the  end  of  a  long  vnr  seemed  a  fit  season  for  rewarding  the  faith-  y„,„,  mnini -i-rfu 
fill  services  of  som3  Df  the  poorer  citizens,  and  of  the  subjects  of  f^^^^*  ^  <>>*'^ 
the  commonwealth  I  have  already  noticed  the  large  assignation 
of  lands  which  toos  place  somewhere  about  this  period,  and  for  the  direction  of 
which  no  fewer  than  fifteen  commissioners  were  appointed.  And  the  censors  of 
the  year  518  created  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens,  the  Quirinian  and  the 
Yelinian,*  containing,  as  the  names  show,  the  Sabines  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Cures  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Yelinus,  and  the  people  possibly  of  some  other 
towns  and  districts  also.  These  new  tribes  raised  the  whole  number  of  tribes  to 
thirty-five:  and  none  were  ever  added  afterwards.  Nearly  sixty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  creation  of  two  tribes,  the  Aniensian  and  Terentine, 
between  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars.  But  before  another  period  of 
sixty  years  could  elapse,  Hannibars  invasion  had  so  changed  the  state  of  Italy 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  that  the  old  practice  was  never  again  repeated :  and 
thus  the  Roman  tribes  remained  fixed  at  the  number  of  thirty-five,  rather  from 
accident,  as  I  believe,  than  from  deliberate  design. 

But  the  remedy  in  human  affiurs  is  seldom  commensurate  with  the  evil. 
Neither  the  assignation  of  lands  by  the  fifteen  comnuseioDers,  nor  ^^..^^^^  ^,^ 
the  grant  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  a  portion  of  the  Sabine  ^^uhN«i»  aarou«d 
people,  could  compensate  to  Italy  for  the  wide  destruction  of  the  **** 
poorest  classes  of  free  citizens  occasioned  by  the  naval  losses  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  "  The  Romans,"  says  Polybius,*  '*  lost  in  battle  and  by  shipwreck,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  no  fewer  than  700  quinqueremes."    They  lost  besides,  at  one 

*  Cioero  in  Verrem,  III.  6.  *  ^Tfi  Epitom.  XIX. 

*  aoero  in  Verrem,  II.  50,  IIL  40.  *  I.  68. 
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time,  nearly  800  com  ships  in  the  great  storm  which  wrecked  the  two  fleets  ol 
L.  Junius,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  505.  Now  the  seamen,  as 
is  well  known,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  poorest  class  of  freemen ;  from 
those  who,  in  many  instances  no  doubt,  like  the  corresponding  class  in  Greece, 
lived  only  by  their  labor ;  who  in  Etruria,  especially,  and  elsewhere,  resembled 
the  Coloni,  so  well  known  from  the  law  books  of  the  latter  empire,  a  class  of  men 
humble  and  dependent,  but  not  slaves.  As  the  war  drained  this  class  more  and 
more,  it  had  at  the  same  time  supplied  the  slave  market  beyond  all  former  ex- 
ample. Nor  did  the  supply  cease  with  the  war  against  Oarthage ;  for  several 
years  afterwards  we  read  of  expeditions  against  the  Ligurians,  Sardinians,  oi 
Corsicans  :*  and  every  expedition  brought  off  slaves  as  a  part  of  its  plunder. 
"  Sardinians  for  sale*'^  became  a  proverb  to  express  any  thing  of  the  least  possible 
value ;  and  the  Corsicans  were  a  race  so  brutish,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  slave  dealers  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  they  would  fetch  only  the  smallest 
price  in  the  market.'  These  poor  wretches  therefore  would  not  pay  the  expense 
of  carrying  them  to  the  distant  markets  of  Greece  or  Asia :  they  must  be  sold 
at  home ;  and  their  purchasers  would  commonly  be  the  holders  of  large  estates 
of  domain  land,  who  employed  them  there  in  the  place  of  free  laborers.  Thus 
began  that  general  use  of  slave  labor  in  Italy,  which  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years  had  in  some  places  almost  extirpated  the  free  population. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  513,  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  returned  home  from 
War  with  ihm  Faib-  the  Settlement  of  Sicily :  but  before  he  went  out  of  office  in  the 
"*"'  following  spring,  both  he  and  his  colleague,  A.  Manlius,  were 

obliged  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth  against  an  enemy  scarcely 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  walls  of  Rome.  fThese  enemies  were  the  Falis- 
cans,  or  people  of  Falerii  :*  a  name  which  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Roman  his- 
tory for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  when  it  is  said  that  the  four  new 
tribes  created  after  the  recovery  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  368,  were 
composed  partly  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Falerii.  What  could 
tempt  a  single  city  to  brave  the  power  of  Rome  at  a  period  when  there  was  no 
foreign  war  to  make  a  diversion  in  its  favor,  we  know  not,  and  can  scarcely  con- 
jecture. But  the  Romans  thought  the  example  so  dangerous,  that  they  exerted 
their  whole  force  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  it ;  and  in  six  days  the  Faliscans, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion.  They  were 
forced  to  surrender  all  their  arms,  horses,  and  movable  property,  and  half  of 
their  domain  land :  their  city  was  destroyed ;  and  they  were  removed  to  another 
spot  less  strongly  situated ;  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  had  been  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Yolsinii,  four-and-twenty  years  earlier.  For  this  conquest  both 
consuls  obtained  a  triumph. 

With  the  exception  of  this  six  days'  war,  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
KmpioyinMte  doriii(  treaty  with  Carthage  were  to  Rome  a  period  of  perfect  peace. 
thi««]r*anaf  pMM.  ^flnie  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa  were  struggling  for  their  exist- 
ence against  their  revolted  subjects  and  their  rebellious  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
Roman  annals  record  nothing  but  friendly  embassies,  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, new  festivals,  and  new  kinds  of  amusement.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  to  offer  him  the  aid  of  Rome  against  the  king 
of  Syria  ;*^  but  it  was  declined  with  thanks,  as  the  war  was  already  at  an  end« 
A  carriage  road  was  made  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine  by  the  sediles,  L.  and  M. 
Publicius,  with  the  fines  which  they  had  recovered  from  persons  convicted  of 
pasturing  their  cattle  illegally  on  the  domains  of  the  commonwealth:  with 
another  portion  of  these  same  fines  was  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  games  of 

•  Zonaras,  Vm.  18.  ■  Strabo^.  p.  224.  

^  6ardi  venales.  Aureliua  Victor,  do  Vir.  111.  •  livj,  jEpitom.  XIX.    Zonaras,  VHI.  18. 

c  LVII.  attributes  the  oiuin  of  this  Baring  to  Polybios,  I.  65.    Eatropias,  IL  28.     Orosiia, 

the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  by  tiberins  IV.  11. 

Gracchus.  »  Eutropius,  III.  1. 
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Floray**  now  for  the  first  time  instituted,  and  celebrated  from  henceforward  every 
year,  beginning  on  the  28th  of  April :  and  in  514,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  first  regular  drama  was  exhibited  at  Borne  by  L.  Liyius  Andronicus.*'  It 
may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  next  year,  515,  witnessed  the 
birth  of  Q.  Ennius,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  existing  poetry  of  the 
Latin  language. 

This  season  of  peace  appears  to  have  infused  a  spirit  of  unwonted  mod- 
eration and  honesty  into  the  Roman  councils.  Some  Italian  yes-  Friaodiynbuoiiiwiti 
sels  carrying  com  to  the  African  rebels  were  interrupted  by  the  *'•'**»«•• 
Carthaginians,  and  the  crews  thrown  into  prison.**  The  Romans  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  re(|uire  their  liberation,  which  the  Carthaginians  granted;  and  this 
ready  compliance  so  gratified  the  Roman  government,  that  they  released  without 
ransom  all  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  still  left  in  their  hands,  permitted  supplies 
of  all  kinds  to  be  carried  to  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  they 
strictly  forbade  all  traffic  with  the  rebels ;  and  even,  it  is  said,  allowed  the  Car- 
thaginians to  levy  soldiers  in  their  dominions ;  that  is,  to  enlist,  as  they  had  been 
wont  in  times  long  past,  Lucanian,  or  Samnite,  or  Bruttian  mercenaries.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for  when  the  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
called  in  the  Romans  to  their  aid,  their  request  was  not  listened  to ;  ana  when 
the  people  of  Utica,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians,  offered  to  give 
themselves  up  to  Rome,  the  Romans  rejected  this  offer  also. 

But  when  Hamilcar's  genius  had  delivered  his  country  from  its  extreme  peril, 
when  the  rebel  mercenanes  were  destroyed,  and  when  Utica  and  Beghmbf  «r  mw  ii*. 
the  other  revolted  towns  and  people  of  Africa  had  been  obliged  ^*^ 
to  submit  at  discretion,  when  perhaps  also  rumors  were  already  abroad  of  HamiU 
ear's  intended  expedition  to  Spain,  then  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  seems  to 
have  revived,  and  their  whole  conduct  towards  Carthage  underwent  a  total 
change.  The  mercenaries  of  Sardinia,  after  having-  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
applied  at  that  time  vainly  for  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  were  overpowered  by  the 
natives  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  island.'^  They  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  had 
probably  never  ceased  soliciting  the  Roman  government  to  espouse  their  quarrel, 
and  take  possession  of  Sardinia  for  themselves.  But  now  the  Romans  began  to 
listen  to  them ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  over  a  fleet  to  Sardinia  to  restore 
them.  The  Carthaginians  meanwhile,  having  recovered  their  dominion  in  Africa, 
were  proceeding  to  reduce  the  revolted  islands ;  and  an  armament  was  prepared 
to  attack  Sardinia.  Then  the  Romans  complained  that  the  Carthaginians,  while 
employing  their  fleet  to  prevent  the  African  rebels  from  receivinc:  ^  „ 
supplies  by  sea,  had  committed  many  outrages  upon  Roman  sub- 
jects sailing  to  and  from  Africa ;  that  this  had  manifested  their  hostile  feeling 
towards  Rome ;  and  that  the  armament,  prepared  ostensibly  for  the  recovery  of 
Sardinia,  was  intended  t^  attack  Italy.  Accordingly,  the  senate  and  people 
passed  a  resolution  for  war  with  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  utterly  unable 
to  engage  in  a  new  contest,  offered  any  terms  for  the  sake  of  peat^e ;  and  the 
Romans  not  only  obliged  them  to  make  a  formal  cession  of  Sardinia,  but  required 
them  to  pay  1200  talents,  in  addition  to  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  last  treaty, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Roman  merchants,  and  a  pen- 
alty for  their  meditated  aggression."  Hamilcar  advised  compliance  with  these 
demands ;  but  he  hastened,  no  doubt,  with  tenfold  eagerness,  the  preparations 
for  his  expedition  to  Spain. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  general  performed  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the 
gods  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise."    The  omens  were  declared  ^^^^^^^^ 
ravorable ;  Hamilcar  had  poured  the  libation  on  the  victim,  which  ^^' 

»  Ovid,  Fast  V.  279-294.    Festus,  v.  Pub-  *•  Polybini,  I.  29. 

UciuB.  '^  PolybioB,  1. 88.  Appian  de  Beb.  Panio.  a  6i 

■  Cioero,  Tuso.  Quest  1. 1.    Brut.  18.  ^  Polybius,  III.  11. 
»  PdybiuB,  I.  8«. 
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was  duly  offered  on  the  altar,  when  on  a  sadden  he  de^ed  all  his  officers,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  sacrifice,  to  step  aside  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  caikd 
bis  son  Hannibal.  Hannibal,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  went  up  to  his  father,  and 
Hamilcar  asked  him  kindly,  if  he  would  like  to  go  with  him  to  the  war.  The 
boy  eagerly  caoffht  at  the  offer,  and  with  a  child's  earnestness  implored  his 
father  to  take  him.  Then  Hamilcar  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  to 
the  altar,  and  bade  him,  if  he  wished  to  follow  his  faUier,  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
sacrifice,  and  swear  *'  that  he  would  neyer  be  the  friend  of  the  Romans."  Han- 
nibal swore,  and  never  to  his  latest  hour  forgot  his  vow.  He  went  forth  devoted 
to  his  country's  gods  as  the  appomted  enemy  and  destroyer  of  their  enemies ; 
and  the  thought  of  his  high  calling  dwelt  eyer  on  his  mind,  directing  and  con- 
centrating the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  and  mingling  with  it  the  fore- 
cast, the  great  purposes,  and  the  deep  and  unwavering  resolution  of  the  ma- 
turest  manhood. 

This  story  of  his  solemn  vow  was  told  by  Hannibal  himself  many  years  after- 
iuii«w«^4h|mtMwith  wards  to  Antiochus,  kmg  of  Syria ;  but,  at  the  time,  it  was  beard 
^^''*^*'*'  by  no  other  ears  than  hu  father's ;  and  when  he  sailed  with  Ha- 

milcar to  Spain,  none  knew  that  he  went  with  any  feelings  beyond  the  common 
li^ht-hearted  curiosity  of  a  child.  But  the  Romans  Tiewed  Hamilcar*s  ezpeditioa 
with  alarm,  and  were  probably  well  aware  that  he  would  brook  his  country's 
humiliation  only  so  long  as  he  was  unable  to  avenge  it.  More  than  oooe  they 
renewed  their  complaints  that  the  Carthaginians  annoyed  their  merchants  at  sea, 
and  that  they  were  intriguing  with  the  Sardinians,  to  excite  them  to  revolt  from 
Rome.  A  fresh  sum  of  money  was  pcud  by  Carthage  ;  but  the  complaints  still 
continued ;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  second  time  it  is  said,  rassed  a  resolution  for 
A.  u.  c.  111.  A.  a  ^^^^'  Embassy  after  'embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Cartha- 
'*''  ginian  government,  to  deprecate  a  renewal  of  the  contest  ;*'  and  at 

last  ten  of  the  principal  members  of  the  council  of  elders  were  appointed  ambas- 
sadors, if  perhaps  their  rank  and  dignity  might  at  once  move  the  Romans  to  pity, 
and  inspire  confidence  in  the  peaceful  mtentions  <^  Carthage.  StiU  the  Romans 
were  for  a  long  time  inexorable ;  till  Hanno,  the  youngest  of  the  ambassadors, 
and,  if  he  was,  as  is  probable,  the  famous  opponent  of  Kuinibal,  himself  nncerely 
inclined  to  maintain  the  peace,  remonstrated  with  the  senate  plainly  and  boldly. 
'*  If  you  will  not  have  peace  with  us,"  he  said,  "then  give  us  back  Sardinia  and 
Sicily ;  for  we  yielded  them  to  you,  not  to  purchase  a  brief  truce,  but  your  last- 
ing friendship."'*  Then  the  Romans  were  persuaded ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  again  renewed  and  ratified.  This  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  519,  in  the  c<hi- 
sulship  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  C.  Atilius  Bulbus.  It  was,  apparently,  to 
assm*e  the  Carthaginians  that  the  peace  thus  ratified  was  to  be  sincere  and  lasting, 
that  the  old  ceremony  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Janus  was  now  performed  ;^'  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  said,  since  the  reign  of  King  Numa ;  for  the  last  time  a^ 
until  they  were  closed  by  Augustus  after  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 

But  in  this  very  year,  as  well  as  for  several  years  before  and  after  it»  the  Ro- 
A.  u.  a  m.  A.  c.  ii^^u^  Ai*!^  found  employment  against  barbarian  enemies  in  SardiniB, 
«n.  «Tti.  wm  Jq  Corsica,  in  Uguna,  and  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.*  These  wars  served 
to  exercise  the  citisens  in  arms,  to  furnish  the  consuls  with  an  occaaon  of  tri- 
umphs, and  to  bring  fresh  multitudes  of  slaves  into  Italy.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
afterwards  so  famous,  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  521,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph for  his  victories  over  the  Ligurians.'^ 

Twelve  years  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  six  after  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty,  a  Roman  army  was  sent,  for  the  first  time,  across  the  Ionian 

'  Zonwae,  VIII.  18.    OroBios,  IV.  12.  KazimiiSj  VI.  8,  S  8 ;  Eatropios,  IIL  S.  For  Vb» 

*  Dion  Caasiiu,  Fragm.  UiBin.  CL.  war  in  Idgruia,  Dion  Gbhbiqa,  Fti^m.  Peuieee. 

*  EatropioB,  UL  8.    Oroftins,  IV.  18.  XLV. ;  and  for  that  in  CSsalpiiM  Qtnl,  FctyUnif 

*  For  tne  wars  in  Conica  and  Sardinia,  see  II.  21. 

Xonana,  VIH.  28 ;  JAvj,  Epit.  XX. ;  Valerius       «  Plutarch,  Fabius,  2. 
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gulf.    More  than  forty  years  had  now  passed  since  the  death  of  ^i,.  ^tMOBat  onM  um 
PyiThus;  his  fiftmily  in  the  second  generation  had  become  ex-  '*«^'*^«- 
tinct ;  and  the  Epirots  were  goyeming  themselves  without  a  king.     But  their 
power  had  sunk  almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  only  name  now  dreaded  in  those 
parts  was  that  of  the  lUyrians. 

The  rarious  tribes  of  the  Illyrian  nation  ocoupied  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic>  ftom  its  most  norukem  extremity  to  its  mouth.  Their 
extent  inland  can  scareely  be  determined :  in  the  later  Roman  ge-  ^^t^*^- 
ography,  the  name  of  Ulyrieum  was  applied  to  the  whole  country  between  Ma- 
cedonia and  the  Danube,**  while  the  early  Greek  writers  distinguished  the  Ulyr- 
ians  from  the  Pasonians  or  Pannonians,  and  appear  to  have  cozmned  the  Illyrian 
name  to  the  tract  of  country  more  or  less  narrow  where  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Adriatic ;  and  placed  other  natk>ns,  the  Triballians,  Paeonians,  and  Thracians,  in 
the  country  beyond  the  watershed,  where  the  streams  run  northward  to  the 
Danube.  In  truth,  all  these  nations  were  probably  connected  with  each  other ; 
and  their  language,  if  it  belonged,  as  seems  likely,  to  the  Sclavonic  branch  of  the 
great  Indo'Germaoic  family,  was  not  wholly  foreim  dther  to  the  Hellenic,  spoken 
on  their  southern  borders,  or  to  l^e  various  dklects  of  Italy,  from  which  they 
are  so  little  distant  on  thehr  western  fro&tier.  ^^e  Illyrians  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  on  the  western  border  of  Upper  Macedonia^  were  held  by  the  Greeks  in 
great  respect  for  their  courage ;  but,' like  most  barbarians,  th^  loved  to  maintain 
themselves  by  plunder  instead  of  labor ;  and  the  innumerable  narbors  along  their 
coast  t^npted  them  to  plunder  by  sea  rather  than  by  land.  Seventy  years  befcnre 
this,  they  were  already  formidable  to  all  who  navigated  the  Adriatic :  but  now, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Epirot  power,  the  coast  to  the  southward  lay  unprotected ; 
and  their  vessels  made  frequent  plundering  descents,  not  only  on  Epirus,  but 
even  on  the  western  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  on  Elis,  and  on  Messenia.  This 
brought  them  more  in  the  way  of  the  merchant  ships  of  Italy,  which  were  en- 
gaged in  trafiSc  with  Greece  and  the  East ;  and  complaints  of  the  Illyrian  pira- 
cies had  been  frequently  brought  before  the  Roman  government,  a.  u.  c.  as.  a.  a 
These  were  for  a  time  neglected,  but  at  last  they  became  more  **** 
numerous  and  pressing ;  and  they  were  further  suppcnrted  by  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Issa,  a  Greek  colony,  who,  being  attacked  by  the  Illyrians,  sent  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

The  senate  accordingly  sent,  as  was  its  custom,  three  ambassadors  to  Illyria, 
to  learn  the  state  of  tiie  Illyrian  power,**  and  to  find  out  what  fi„,t,Mi,i„„,n..nuTi 
friends  the  Romans  would  be  likely  to  have  within  the  country  »j»**i»^*oderth. 
itself,  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  declare  war.  The  ambassadors  found  the 
king  of  the  Illyrians  dead ;  and  his  widow,  Teuta,  as  the  Illyrian  law  permitted, 
was  governing  in  the  name  of  her  step-son,  Pinnes,  who  was  still  a  chilcL  At  the 
moment  when  the  ambassadors  arrived,  the  IDyrian  queen  was  besieging  Issa, 
and  was  highly  elated  with  the  recent  success  of  her  fleet,  which  had  returned 
loaded  with  spoil  from  a  plundering  expedition  against  Epirus.  She  was  in  no 
mood  therefore  to  brook  the  peremptory  language  always  used  by  Roman  am- 
bassadors ;  and  one  of.  the  three  so  offemled  her,  that  she  sent  one  of  her  ships 
after  them  on  their  return  home,  to  seize  them.  Two  of  them  were  killed,  and 
the  third  was  broo^ht  to  the  queen,  and  thrown  mto  prison.*^ 

The  Romans,  without  delay,  declared  war  against  the  Illyrians,  and  both  con- 
suls. On.  Fulvius  Oentumalus  and  L.  Postumius  Albmus,  were  ^^^^^^      ^ 
.sent  a(»088  the  Adxiatio  with  a  fleet  and  anny  such  as  had  rarely 
been  seen  in  those  parts.    As  usual,  they  found  allies  within  the  country ;  Deme- 

"  Zonans,  Vm.  19.    Appian,  BlTr.  L  Iliny,  XXXIV.  11,  s87Biluyfcstatae8(<r^p«2iiiM«} 

*  Polybins,  II.  8.    Dion,  Fragm.  Umm.  GLL  were  raised  by  the  republic  to  P.  JnniuB  ana 

Zonaraa^  VIII.  19.  Titns  Ck>nmcanciiiB,  who  wore  Idlled  by  Tenta^ 

^  Polybins,  n.  8,  gives  Caioa  and  Lnoiiis  qneen  of  the  Illyrians.  **  Hoc  a  republioa  tribm 

Coranoandiui  as  the  names  of  the  ambassadors,  solebat  ixijoria  oassis.*' 
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trius,  a  Greek  of  the  island  of  Pharos,  who  was  holdmg  Corcyra  for  the  Dlyiian 
queen,  surrendered  it  at  once  to  the  Boman  fleet,**  and  guided  the  consuls  in  all 
their  subsequent  operations.  A  Roman  fleet  of  two  hundred  quinqueremes,  and 
a  regular  consular  army  of  22,000  men,  were,  as  opposed  to  the  piratical  barks 
and  robber  soldieij  of  Queen  Teuta,  like  a  giant  amongst  pigmies.  Town  after 
town,  and  tribe  after  tribe,  yielded  to  them,  and  Teuta,  having  taken  refuge  in 
Rhizon,  which  was  almost  her  last  remaining  stronghold,  was  glad  to  obtain 
peace  on  the  conqueror's  terms.  The  greater  part  of  her  former  dominion  was 
bestowed  on  Demetrius ;  she  was  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  never  to  allow  more  than  two  of  her  ships  together,  and  these  not  armed 
vessels,  to  sail  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Lissus,  the  last  place  in  the  Dlyrian 
dominions."*  In  the  course  of  this  short  war,  not  only  Corcyra,  but  ApoUonia 
also,  and  Epidamnus,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at  discretion,  and  received 
their  liberty,  as  was  afterwards  the  fate  of  all  Greece,  as  a  ^t  from  the  Roman 
people. 

The  lUyrian  war  having  been  settled  rather  by  the  Roman  fleet  than  by  the 
RoiEnn  tmbftiH  hto  AHny,  Cu.  Faffius,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  returned  home 
^'••^  alone  to  obtain  a  triumph ;  while  his  colleague,  L.  Postumius,  was 

left  with  a  small  force  at  Corcyra.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  JBtoliini 
and  the  Archeean  league,  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  Romans  had 
crossed  the  sea,  and  to  read  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Dlyri- 
ans.  As  all  the  Greeks  had  sufiered  from  or  dreaded  the  Illyrian  piracies,  the 
Roman  ambassadors  had  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  were  welcomed 
as  the  benefactors  of  Greece.  Soon  afterwards  the  Romans  sent  other  embas- 
sies to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  with  no  other  object,  so  far  as  appears,  than  of  in- 
troducing themselves  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  states  of  the  Greek  name, 
which  many  of  the  Romans  had  already  learnt  to  admire.  At  Corinth  they  re- 
ceived the  solemn  thanks  of  the  Corinthians  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  the  Greek  nation ;  and  the  Romans  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Hellenian 
race.*^  The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  went  further,  g^ranted  to  the  Roman  people  the 
honorary  franchise  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  admitted  them  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  That  this  honor  was  not  despised  by  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  A.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  was  censor  in  506, 
and  consul  in  609  and  512,  has  the  surname  of  Atticus,  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
a  name  borne,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  no  other  member  of  his  family,  either  before 
or  afterwards. 

Nearly  about  the  time  when  the  consuls,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  X.  Postumius,  left 
DMthofHMnikw       Ro™^  on  their  expedition  to  Illjrria,  the  Romans  must  have  heard 

the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Hamilcar.  From  his  first  landing  in 
Spain  he  had  advanced  with  uninterrupted  success,  training  his  army  in  this  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  bravest  of  barbarians,  and  gaining  fresh  popularity  and 
influence  both  at  home  and  with  his  soldiers,  by  his  free  distribution  of  his  spoils ; 
spoils  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  common  poverty  of  barbarians,  but  rich  in  sil- 
ver and  gold,  the  produce  of  the  still  abundant  mines  of  Spain.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  his  command  he  had  reached  the  TaguS)  when  he  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  Vettooians,  a  tribe  who  dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  HasdrubaL* 

The  work  which  Hamilcar  had  begun  by  the  sword,  was  continued  and  consoli- 
Haidrabij's  fn^nm  dated  by  the  policy  of  his  successor.  Hasdrubal  was  one  of  those 
ukSf^th.  bSS  naen  who  are  especially  fitted  to  exercise  an  ascendency  over  the 
toehMkUn.  minds  of  barbarians ;"  his  personal  appearance  was  engaging ;  he 

un(|erstood  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  spared  no  pains  to 

"  Polybine,  IT.  11.  »  Polybiufl,  II.  1.    Zonaras,  Vm.  19.     Ne- 

"  PolybiuB,  II.  12.  poe,  Diodor.  Ed.  Ub.  XXV. 

•»  Polybioa,  II.  12.    Zonaras,  VIII.  19.  "  Polybiua,  11. 18,  86.    Appian,  YI.  4^  €. 
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accommodate  himself  to  them.  Thus  the  native  princes,  far  and  mar,  sought 
his  friendship,  and  were  eager  to  become  the  allies  of  Carthage ;  a.  u  o.  ne.  a.  c. 
while  by  the  foundation  of  New  Carthage,  or  Carthagena,  a  place  *"* 
possessing  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  naturally  strong  on 
the  land  side,  he  was  enabled  to  command  the  heart  of  Spain,  from  a  position 
close  at  hand,  instead  of  beginning  his  operations  from  a  distant  comer  of  the  coun- 
try, like  Gades.  The  Romans  observed  his  progress  with  no  small  alarm ;  but 
their  dread  of  an  approaching  Gaulish  invasion  made  them  unwilling  to  provoke 
a  war  at  this  moment  with  Carthage.  They  endeavored  therefore  to  secure 
themselves  by  treaty,  and  concluded  a  convention  with  Hasdrubal,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  not  to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro  ^ 
By  this  stipulation  the  Bomans  hoped  to  keep  him  at  a  sufficient  distance,  not 
from  Italy  only,  but  from  their  old  allies,  the  people  of  Massalia,  some  of  whose 
colonies  had  been  founded  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Catalonia.  Nor  were  they  abandoning  to  him  the  whole  country  southward  of 
the  Iberus ;  for  they  had  lately  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Saguntines,  a  people 
partly  of  Greek,  or  at  any  rate  not  of  Spanish  extraction,  who  lived  near  the 
coast  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Sucro,  and  who,  in  their  fear  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power,  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome."  The  treaty 
concluaed  with  Hamilcar,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  contained  a 
clause  forbidding  either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  molest  the  allies  of  the 
other ;^  Saguntum,  therefore,  was  safe  from  attack;  and  the  Romans  hoped,  no 
doubt,  to  secure  their  footing  in  Spain  through  its  means,  and  from  thence,  so 
soon  as  the  Gaulish  war  was  over,  to  sap  the  newly  formed  dominion  of  Car- 
thage, by  offering  their  aid  to  all  the  native  tribes  who  might  ^h  to  escape 
from  it. 

But  these  hopes  and  fears  for  their  dominion  in  Spain  were  overpowered  at 
present  by  a  nearer  anxiety,  the  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion.  The  Thnfttoninn  of  m  b. 
Cisalpine  Gauls  had  for  the  last  ten  years  resumed  their  old  hos-  '•^'^^^^"^ 
tile  dispositions,  which  before  that  time  had  slumbered  for  nearly  forty-five  years, 
since  their  great  defeat  by  the  consul  Q.  JSmilius  Papua,  two  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Fyrrhus.'*  In  that  interval  they  had  seen  two  Roman  colonies  founded 
on  the  land  which  had  formerly  been  theirs ;  Sena,  immediately  after  the  war,*^ 
and  Ariminum,  about  fourteen  years  afterwards,  or  four  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  Carthage.  But  neither  of  these  occupations  of  what  they 
must  have  considered  their  own  land,  provoked  them,  as  it  seems,  to  attack  the 
Romans ;  and  they  remaned  quiet  through  the  whole  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans,  engaged  year  after  year  in  Sicily,  would  have  resisted  them 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  But  three  years  after  the  peace  with  Carthage, 
we  find  the  Roman  -consuls  invading  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  renewed  hostilities  were  wholly  owing,  as  Polybius  says,*^  to 
the  innate  restlessness  of  the  Gaulish  character,  and  to  the-  rising  up  of  a  new 
generation  who  had  forgotten  the  defeats  of  their  fathers.  But  this  new  gener- 
ation must  have  been  ready  for  war  at  least  ten  years  earlier ;  and  their  impa- 
tience would  scarcely  have  waited  so  long  only  to  break  forth  at  last  when  the 
favorable  opportunity  was  over. 

The  Cisalpine  Gauls  called  in  their  brethren  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  aid 
them ;  but  these  new-comers  excited  jealousies  ;  and  on  one  occa-  Prmntum  or  th* 
sion  there  was  a  regular  battle  fought  between  them  and  the  Cis-  ^^^^•'^ 
alpme  Gauls,  with  such  slaughter  on  both  sides  as  relieved  the  Romans  from  all 
present  danger.**  But  afterwards,  in  the  year  521,  when  Fabius  Maximus  was 
for  the  first  time  consul,  an  agrarian  law  was  proposed  and  carried  by  C.  Fla- 

"  Polybius,  II.  18.   HI.  27,  9.  "  A.  V,  C.  472.    Chap.  XXXVH.  p.  890  of 

"  PolybiuB,  m.  15, 21,  80.  this  history. 

■  PdybiuB,  m.  21.  ••  Polybius,  H.  19.  »  n.  21. 

••  Polybius,  n.  21. 
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mioltis,  one  of  the  tribunes,  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  between  Aiimi- 
num  and  Sena,'^  a  meaBure  whion  not  only  ejected,  perhaps,  many  of  the  old 
Gaulish  inhabitants,  who  had  still  been  suffered  to  enjoy  their  former  possessbns^ 
but  seemed  an  earnest  <tf  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  extirpate  the  Gaols  alto- 
A.  u.  c.  sa.  A.  a  gether  from  every  portion  of  Gaulish  territory  which  the  fortune 
*^'  of  war  might  hereafter  give  them.    Accordingly,  there  was  now 

a  unanimous  cry  amongst  the  Gauls  for  war,  and  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  their 
Transalpine  countrymen.  Their  preparations  were  made  with  unusual  patience ; 
there  was  no  premature  movement ;  but  they  endeavored  to  provide  themselves 
with  money,  of  which  they  had  none  of  then:  own,  by  selling  various  commodi- 
ties, wool  and  hides,  and,  above  all,  captive  slaves,  to  merchants  who  would  pay  for 
them  in  cold  and  dlver.*^  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  en^;age  the  servicefl  of  a 
large  boay  of  Transalpme  Gauls,  whom  they  tempted  besides  with  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Ital^ ;  whilst  th6  Bomans,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  storm  was  gathering,  yet  unwilling  to  provoke  it  by  commencing  hostilities, 
were  kept  year  after  year  in  a  state  of  anxious  preparation,  till  the  invasion  at 
last,  as  it  seems,  actually  burst  upon  them  unexpect<Mlly. 

In  this  state  of  suspense,  superstitious  teitors  possessed  men's  minds  readily. 
.    _,..    .  The  Capitol  was  struck  with  liirhtmnff,  an  unwonted  prodiiry ;  and 

the  Sibylline  books  were  ccmsulted  m  consequence.  The  books 
said,  '*  When  the  lightning  shall  strike  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  Apollo,  then 
must  thou,  O  Roman,  beware  of  the  Gaula."**  And  another  prophecy  said  that 
a  time  should  come ''  when  the  race  of  the  Greeks  and  the  race  of  the  Gkula 
should  occupy  .the  Forum  of  Rome."  It  is  characteristic  of  superstition  to  trans- 
fer to  its  idoi&that  mockery  of  truth  which  itself  so  delights  in,  and  to  believe 
that  they  care  not  for  wickedness,  if  it  be  done  to  promote  then:  service.  A  man 
and  woman  of  the  Gaulish  race,  with  a  Gresek  man  and  woman,  were  buried  alive 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  that  the  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  in  word,  and  might, 
so  the  Romans  hoped,  be  piroved  to  be  in  spirit  a  lie.** 

It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  529,  and  the  consuls  chosen  were  L.  JSmilius  Papus 

RtToitofSttdiiib.      ^"^     ^'  -^^^  Begulus,  aaa.  of  that  Regulus  who  had  been  so 

famous  in  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Transalpine  Gauls  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  Alps ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tidings  arrived  that  the  Sardinians, 
impatient  of  the  dominion  of  a  Roman  praetor,  to  which  they  had  now,  for  the 
first  time,  been  made  regularly  subject,  had  broken  out  into  a  general  revolt 
Accordingly,  C.  Regulus,  with  one  consular  army,  was  sent  over  to  Sardinia  to 
put  down  the  revolt.^ 

He  was  already  arrived  in  his  province,  when  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  on  the 
Pi«imitioM  ibr  tiw  fint  melting  of  the  snows,  crossed  the  Alps ;  and  the  Cisalpine 
grMtoMikkwrnr.  Qauls,  joiuing  them  with  aU  their  own  disposable  forces,  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  was  no  longer  delayed.  The  alarm  was  given  at  Rome ;  and  thai 
was  seen  with  what  vast  power  and  energy  the  Roman  government  could  meet 
an  emergency  of  real  danger.  The  whole  free  population  of  Italy,  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms,  was  reported  to  Rome  in  the  returns  of  the  census  of  the  several 
A.  IT.  c  ifT.  A.  a  states;  and  in  a  contest  with  barbarians  such  as  the  Gauls,  every 
''^'  state  and  every  man  coidd  be  depended  on ;  for  no  evil  could 

equal  the  victory  of  such  an  enemy.  Thus  knowing  the  whole  extent  of  its  re- 
sources, the  government  prepared  accordingly  its  active  armies,  and  its  aimies  of 
reserve,  while  eveiy  important  city  was  duly  provisioned,  and  provided  with 

"  Cioero,  De  Seneotute,  o.  4  |>]aoe8  this  kw  when  Fabias  was  oonanl  along  with  K*.  Pom- 

in  526,  when  Q.  Fabina,  corum  itervm.  G.  Fla-  ponioa  Matho. 

minio.  quoad  ^tait|  reatitit,  agnim  Pioentem  "  Zonaraa,  YUI.  19. 

et  Galiicom  vintim  oontra  eenatuB  anctoritatem  *  See  the  fiagmenta  of  Blon,  published  by 

dividenti.     But  fVom  Polybias,  IL  SI,  it  ag-  Hu,  p.  185. 

pears  that  the  law  was  oarried  into  effeot  by  M.  **  Oroeias,  17.  IS.  Plntaroh)  MaroelL  8.  Zo- 

Lepidna,  who  was  consul  in  628 ;  so  that  it  naras.  VIII.  19.                           ^^ 

most  have  been  passed  in  the  previous  year,  ^  Polyblns,  II.  28.    Zonaias,  YUL  It. 
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large  magazines  of  arms,  and  the  system  being  never  forgotten  of  securing  allien 
to  act  on  the  enemy's  flank  or  rear,  the  friendship  of  the  Cenomanians  and  Vene- 
tians was  timely  obtained,  whose  country,  lying  along  the  lower  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Po,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  m  direct  communication  with 
the  Romans  at  Ariminum,  and  commanded  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  hos- 
tile Gauls,  so  as  to  threaten  their  territory  with  invasion,  as  soon  as  their  army 
should  begin  to  march  southwards.  In  fact,  this  desertion  of  the  Gaulish  cause 
by  the  Cenomanians  and  Venetians  crippled  the  invasion  at  the  very  outset ;  for  a 
large  force  was  kept  at  home  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  the  invading  army,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  did  not  finally  amount  to  more  than  50,000  foot,  and  20,000 
cavalry  and  war-chariots/* 

Two  roads  led  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  into  the  heart  of  Italy ;  the  one  by  Arimi- 
num and  Umbria,  the  other  by  Etruria.  Of  these  the  former  was  Fo.itionof  tiM  rodw 
covered  by  a  consular  army  of  27,000  men,  by  the  disposable  *™^- 
force,  of  the  Umbrians,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  and  by  the  Cenomanian  and 
Venetian  auxiliaries,  who  are  computed  at  20,000  men  more.  The  Lmbrians  and 
the  barbarian  auxiliaries  were  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  Gaulish  frontier,  west- 
ward, probably,  of  Sarsina,  to  be  ready  to  pour  down  upon  the  Boian  country, 
near  the  modem  towns  of  Forli  and  Faenza ;  while  the  consul,  L.  ^milius,  was 
posted  at  some  point  in  the  direction  of  Ariminum :  but  whether  he  was  actually 
at  Ariminum  to  defend  the  frontier,  or  in  some  position  nearer  to  Rome,  from 
whence  he  might  more  easily  co-operate  with  the  army  covering  Etruria,  the 
narrative  of  Polybius  does  not  state  clearly.*  On  the  other  line,  which  led 
through  Etruria,  there  lay  an  army  of  54,000  Sabines  and  Etruscans,  commanded 
by  a  Roman  praetor ;  whilst  Rome  itself  was  covered  by  a  reserve  army  of  more 
than  50,000,  under  the  command,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  praetor  of  the  city.  These 
forces  were  actually  called  out  and  organizea ;  but  the  returns  of  the  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  which',  in  case  of  need,  might  recruit  and  support 
the  troops  already  in  the  field,  presented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  total,  inclusive  of  the 
soldiers  really  enlisted,  of  no  fewer  than  750,000.* 

The  invaders  seem  to  have  conducted  their  march  skilfullT ;  for  passing  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies,  they  descended  from  the  Apennmes  a.  u.  c.  tat.  a.  c. 
into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Amo,  followed  it  down  nearly  to  SL2I"S^Tu! 
Arretium,  and  from  thence  advanced  towards  Clusium,  in  the  very  ^^* 
heart  of  Etruria,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole  country  near  the  line  of  their 
march  without  any  opposition.  When  the  Roman  praetor  became  aware  that  the 
enemy  were  between  him  and  Rome,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  to  pursue  them. 
The  Gauls  met  him  and  defeated  him,  but  were  prevented  from  completing  the 
destruction  of  his  army  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  consul  L.  ^milius,  who 
had  also  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  in 
Etruria.^  Then  the  Gauls,  enriched,  but  at  the  same  time  encumbered,  with 
their  plunder,  and  having  been  entirely  successful  hitherto,  determined  to  carry 
off  their  prisoners  and  spoil  in  safety  to  their  own  country,  and  afterwards,  when 
their  army  was  again  fit  for  action,  to  repeat  their  invasion.  As  the  Roman 
armies  were  between  them  and  the  Apennmes,  th<^  resolved  to  retreat  by  the 
coast  road  into  Liguria,  and  descended  mto  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  with  that 
object.  But  when  they  had  reached  the  coast,  and  were  marching  northwards 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  they  suddenly  encountered  a  new  enemy.  The 
consul,  C.  Regulus,  bavins^  been  recalled  from  Sardinia,  had  just  landed  at  Pisa, 
and  was  now  on  his  march  by  the  very  same  coast  road  towards  Rome.^  The 
Gauls  were  thus  placed  between  two  enemies ;  for  L.  ^milius  was  hanging  on 

« 

^'  II.  28.                                                      ^  if  oSf  *Aw(0at,  iXdrro^s  ix^v  itvfivplwy  MfitiXn 

^  AtiKuv  Ai/i/Xiov  .  .  .    l^airicTitXav    iff    /«'  iU  rnv 'IraXtav. 

'  A « la / IT o V.  ^  PolybinB,  II.  26,  26. 

«*  Polybius.  n.  24.     Eutropiua,  III.  6.     Po-  ••  Polybius,  II.  27. 
lybins,  alter  giving  this  enonnons  moBteri  adds, 
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their  rear ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  engage  both  the  consular  armies  at  once. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  the  Romans  lost  one  of  their  consuls,  C. 
Regulus ;  but  in  the  end  they  won  a  complete  victory,  and  the  Gaulish  army 
was  almost  destroyed.^  Immediately  after  the  victory,  L.  JSmilius  hastened  to 
invade  the  Gaulish  territory  by  the  same  road  which  the  Gauls  had  intended  to 
make  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  as  the  Gauls  were  mostly  on  their  other  frontier, 
to  oppose  the  Umbrians  and  their  barbarian  allies,  the  consul  overran  the  coun- 
try without  resistance.  He  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed ;  and  the  golden 
chains  worn  by  the  Gauls  round  their  necks  and  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  splen- 
did monument  of  the  victory  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter/' 

This  great  success  encouraged  the  Romans  to  press  the  war  against  the  Gauls 
uoBOttwtor  UMBdHM  ^tl^  the  utmost  vigor,  in  the  hope  of  completing  their  destruction, 
udin^ubriu..  ^^^  effecting  the  conquest  of  their  country.     Trusting  to  their 

treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  they  thought  they  should  have  time  to  deal  with  their 
nearer  enemies,  before  they  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  affsurs  of  Spain. 
Accordingly  for  the  next  three  years  both  consuls  were  each  year  employed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  Boian  bnd  Insubrian  nations, 
whose  country  stretched  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Alps  across  the  whole  plain 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  extended  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ariminum  westward 
as  far  as  the  Ticmus,  were  obliged  one  after  the  other  to  submit  at  discretion.^ 

The  details  of  battles  fought  with  barbarians  are  rarely  worth  recordmg ;  but 

among  the  consuls  of  these  three  years  were  men  whose  personal 

fame  attracts  our  notice ;  and  some  of  the  circumstances  connected 

with  their  military  proceedings  will  lead  us  naturally  to  a  subject  of  far  deeper 

interest,  the  political  state  of  Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  530,  who  succeeded  L.  JSmilius  and  C.  Regulus,  had 
both  of  them  been  consuls  before,  and  censors ;  and  in  their  censorship  they  had 
been  colleagues,  as  now  in  their  second  consulship.  These  were  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  men  of  kindred  character ;  Manlius  possessing  all 
the  traditional  sternness  of  his  race,  and  Q.  Fulvius,  in  his  unyielding  and  unre- 
lenting nature,  rivalling  the  proudest  patricians  in  Rome.  They  were  made  con- 
suls together,  in  the  hope  that  the  Gaulish  war,  under  their  conduct,  would  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  but  in  this  they  disappomted  their  countrymen ; 
for  although  they  reduced  the  Boians  to  submission,  yet  they  could  do  nothing 
against  the  Insubrians,  owing  to  an  unusually  nuny  season,  which,  filling  all 
the  streams,  made  the  country  about  the  Po  impracticable,  and  occasioned  epi- 
A.  u.  c.  iao.  A,  c.  demic  diseases  among  the  soldiers.**  The  consuls  were  apparent- 
"*•  ly  required  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  for  the  old  and 

Mind  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maximus,  was  named  dictator,  to  hold  the  comitia ; 
and  by  him  were  elected  the  consuls  of  the  following  year,  C.  Flaminius  Nepos 
and  P.  Furius  Philus. 

Flammius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  tribune  ten  years  before,  and  had  then 
-.  . .  .^  ^  V  carried  an  agrarian  law  for  a  creneral  assisrnation  of  the  land  for- 
OMk  m4  triampba  is  mcrly  conquered  from  the  Gauls  near  Anmmum.  It  was  perhaps 
qN  o  t  wuto.  ^^^  some  expectation  that,  if  he  made  fresh  conquests,  he  would 
propose  a  similar  assignation  of  them,  that  the  people  elected  him  consul :  the 
senate,  on  the  other  hand,  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  his  consulship 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  already  in  the  field  with  his  colleagues,  and  had  en- 
tered the  enemy's  country,  when  the  senate  sent  orders  to  both  the  consuls  to 
return  instantly  to  Rome.  Dreadful  prodigies  had  been  manifested ;  three 
moons  had  been  seen  at  once  in  the  sky ;  a  vulture  had  haunted  the  Forum ;  and 
a  stream  in  Picenum  had  run  blood  .*^     The  augurs  declared  that  the  omens  had 

•■  PolybiuB,  11.  28-81.  "  Polybiui,  H.  81. 

«  Polybiu8, 11.  81.  "  Zonaras,  VlU.  80.    Oroeiiu,  IV.  IS. 

«  Polybiuri,  XL  82-85.     Zommui,  VIII.  19, 
Orusius,  IV.  18. 
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not  been  duly  observed  at  the  election  of  the  consuls ;  they  must  therefore  be 
forthwith  recalled.  Flaminius,  guessing  the  purport  of  the  senate's  dispatches, 
and  receiving  them  when  he  was  on  the  very  eve  of  a  battle,  would  not  read 
them  till  the  action  was  over ;  and  having  gained  a  complete  victory,  he  declared, 
when  he  did  read  them,  that  the  gods  themselves  had  solved  the  a.  u.  c.  ui.  a.  c. 
senate's  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  appointment,  and  that  *"' 
it  was  needless  for  him  now  to  return.  He  continued  his  operations  therefore  till 
the  end  of  the  season  with  much  success ;  he  took  a  great  many  prisoners,  and  a 
large  amount  of  plunder,  all  of  which  he  distributed  to  his  soldiers ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  he  demanded  a  triumph.  The  senate,  resenting  his  disobedience, 
refused  it ;  but  he  obtained  it,  as  the  popular  consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius  had 
done  220  years  before,  by  a  decree  of  the  comitia," 

Flaminius  was  through  life  the  enemy  of  the  aristocratical  party;  and  our 
accounts  of  these  times  come  from  writers  whose  feeling  was  uaMm, 

strongly  aristocratical.  Besides,  his  defeat  and  death  at  Thrasy- 
menus  made  the  Romans  in  general  unfriendly  to  his  memory ;  as  national  pride 
is  always  ready  to  ascribe  disasters  in  war  tc  the  incapacity  either  of  the  general 
or  the  government.  But  Flaminius  was  a  brave  and  honest  man,  over-confident, 
it  is  true,  and  over- vehement,  but  neither  a  demagogue,  nor  a  mere  blmd  parti- 
san. Like  many  others  of  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians,  he  was  impatient  of  that 
craft  of  augury,  which  he  well  knew  was  no  genuine  and  simple-hearted  super- 
stition, but  an  engine  of  aristocratical  policy  used  by  the  nobility  against  those 
whom  they  hated  or  feared.  Yet  the  time  was  not  come  when  the  people  at 
large  saw  this  equally ;  and  therefore  Flaminius  shared  the  fate,  and  incurred 
the  blame,  of  those  premature  reformers,  who,  putting  the  sickle  to  the  com 
before  it  is  ripe,  reap  only  mischief  to  themselves,  and  obtain  no  fruit  for  the  world. 

Flaminius  and  Furius  were  succeeded  in  the  consulship  by  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio.  Marcellus,  afterwards  so  famous,  ^  ^  ^  «  a  c 
was  at  this  time  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  in  his  natural  charac-  KJKbhi«»torofMar: 
ter  seems  greatly  to  have  resembled  Flaminius.  Like  him  he  was 
a  brave  and  hardy  soldier,  open  in  his  temper,  active  and  enterprising  in  the 
highest  degree ;  but  so  adventurous  and  imprudent,  that  even  in  old  age  he 
retained  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  boy,  and  perished  at  sixty  by  plunging  into  a 
snare  which  a  stripling  might  have  expected  and  shunned.  But  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  aristocracy,  which  Flaminius  opposed ;  and  all  his  military  successes 
met  with  their  full  share  of  honor  and  reward.  In  this  his  first  consulship  he 
encountered  Britomarus,  or  Yiridomarus,  one  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  in  single  com- 
bat, and  slew  him  in  the  sight  of  his  army.  For  this  exploit  he  was  ranked  with 
Romulus  and  Cornelius  Cossus,  who,  like  him,  when  commanding  the  Roman 
armies,  had  slain  the  enemy's  general  with  their  own  hand ;  and  he  offered  the 
Spolia  Opima,  or  choice  spoils,  of  the  slain  chief  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  as  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  spectacle  of  his  splendid  triumph." 

The  two  following  years,  633  and  634,  were  only  marked  by  wars  with  new 
barbarian  enemies ;  the  Istrians,  whose  country  ran  out  like  a  pen-  .„-,.„    .  ^ 

•  •■•  1  »/••  1  ^  »/»i  it>     A         ^  A.  U.  C.  BBS.     A.  C. 

insula  into  the  Adriatic,  at  the  very  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  east  g^y^"  *^*  ^ 
of  the  country  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Gaulish  or  mixed  Gaul- 
ish tribes,  which  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Insubrians,  on  the  very  roots  of  the 
Alps.  !nie  Istrians,  a  people  of  kindred  race  and  habits  to  the  Ulyrians  of  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  Adriatic,  were  accused  like  them  of  having  committed 
acts  of  piracy  on  the  Roman  merchant  vessels.  They  were  defeated,  but  not 
without  a  severe  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  One  of  the  consuls  employed 
against  them  was  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  so  famous  four  years  afterwards  as  master 
of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius." 

"  Zonaraa,  VIH.  20.  ••  Zonaraa,  Vin.  20.  Orosia^  IV.  18.  Eatro- 

M  Plntarch,  Maxcell.  7,  8.    Livy,  Efit.  XX.    pias,  III.  7. 
Eatropinjs,  HI.  6. 
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The  year  of  Borne  534  was  marked  by  the  censorship  of  L.  ^milius  Paptu 
cniMnhip  of  FUmJii-  ^^d  C.  Flamimus ;  a  censorship  distmffuished  by  seyeral  memora- 
*^  ble  regulations  and  public  works,  and  which  throws  great  light 

on  the  character  of  Flaminius,  and  tiirough  him  on  the  general  state  of  parties 
in  the  commonwealth.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  no  mere 
demagogue,  nor  any  one  who  was  considered  a  bad  or  unwise  man,  would  have 
been  elected  a  censor  at  this  period.  The  high  dignity  of  the  office  repelled  from 
it  all  but  citizens  of  the  very  first  reputation ;  nor  were  the  bravery  and  actiirity 
of  a  good  soldier  the  qualities  whicn  most  fitted  a  man  to  dischai^e  its  many 
important  duties.  Flanunius  had  carried  an  a^;rarian  law,  and  had  continued  to 
command  his  army  as  consul,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  senate ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  selfishness  and  jealousy  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  those  aristocratical  elements  which  are  essential  to  all  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  great  measure  of  his  censorship  was  a  repetition  of  the  regulation 
made  by  the  famous  censors  Q.  Fabius  RuUus  and  P.  Decius,  about  eighty  years 
before :  he  removed  all  freedmen  from  the  country  tribes,  and  enrolled  them  in 
the  four  city  tribes,  the  Pali^e,  the  Esquiline,  the  Colline,  and  the  Suburran. 

A  smgle  line  in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  twentieth  book  contuna  all  our  informs 
TnuHfer  or  «h«  ft^d.  tlou  respectii^  this  measure,  and  it  relates  the  fact  merely,  with- 
moa  to  u»  di7  trib*.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  of  cxplanation.  We  must  suppose  that  the  r^rnlation 
of  Fabius  and  Deciua  had  been  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  ciying  evil  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  and  not  as  a  general  rule  to  be  observed  forever.  In  common 
times  the  freedman,  being  still  closely  connected  with  his  old  master,  who  ^was 
now  become  his  patron,  patronus,  would  be  enrolled  in  lus  patnm's  tribe ;  and 
this  would  seem  the  most  natural  course,  when  the  particular  case  was  con- 
sidered, without  reference  to  the  political  consequences  of  the  system,  so  soon  as 
it  was  generally  adopted.  These  consequences  would  be  to  grive  political  influ- 
ence to  a  class  of  men  in  all  respects  unlike  the  old  agricultural  commons.  The 
class  of  freedmen  contained  many  rich  citizens,  and  many  poor  ones ;  but  rich 
and  poor  alike  lived  by  trade  rather  than  by  agriculture, — ^in  Rome,  rather  than 
in  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  freed  negro  in  America  is  confined  by  public 
feeling  to  the  exercise  of  two  or  three  trades  or  callings  only,  and  these  humble 
ones ;  but  the  freedman  of  the  ancient  world  labored  under  no  such  restriction. 
He  miffht  keep  a  little  stall  in  the  Forum,  or  he  might  be  a  merchant  trafficking 
with  J^ypt  and  with  Carthage  :  or  again,  he  might  be  a  moneyed  man,  and  live 
on  the  mterest  of  his  loans ;  or  he  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  to  Sicily, 
and  acqmre  an  hnmense  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  province.  But  in  no  case 
were  his  habits  like  those  of  the  aOTicultural  citizen;  and  Flanunius,  like  M. 
Curius,  and  P.  Decius,  and  like  C.  Marius  in  later  times,  was  an  enemy  to  every 
thing  which  might  elevate  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  classes,  and  still  more  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  low  populace  of  the  city,  above  the  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators of  the  land. 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  spirit  that  Flaminius  shortly  afterwards  supported 
nu  to  ehMk  ih»  the  bill  of  an  unknown  tribune,  Q.  Claudius,  which  forbade  all 
SS^'JLHirJ^S!-  senators  and  sons  of  senators  from  being  the  owners  of  a  ghip  of 
"^  the  burden  of  more  than  SQO  amphora.    The  express  object  of 

this  bill  was  to  hinder  the  Roman  aristocxaoy  from  becoming,  like  the  Venetian 
nobles,  a  company  of  wealthy  merchants.  The  com  ships  which  the  Istrians 
were  accused  of  mtercepting,  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
were  engaged  in  carrying  the  com  grown  on  their  extensive  occupation  lands  in 
Picenum  and  the  coast  of  Umbria,  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Macedonia. 
Flaminius  thought  that  traffic  was  unworthy  of  the  Roman  nobility :  perhaps  he 
fancied  that  they  who  derived  their  wealth  nx>m  foreign  trade  would  he  too  much 
afraid  of  offending  their  customers,  and  would  compromise  their  country's  honor 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  profit.  But  on  this  occasion  he  stood  alone  in  the  sen- 
ate :  neither  Q.  Fabius,  nor  T.  Manlius,  nor  M.  Marcellus,  nor  any  of  the  Atilii* 
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or  Sempronfu  or  Sarvilliy  supported  him ;  but  as  the  comitia  by  tbe  Hortensiac 
law  enjoyed  the  supreme  legislative  power,  the  opposition  of  the  senate  was  vain» 
and  the  bill  was  passed.** 

Yet,  while  Flaminius  imitated  Fabius  and  Decius  in  their  political  regulations, 
he  rivalled  Appius  Claudius  in  the  ^eatness  of  his  public  works.  Pabifai««rta.  Tb«FiA. 
He  perfected  the  direct  communication  between  Rome  and  Ari-  "'''^^•y* 
minum,**  the  mat  road,  which,  turning  to  the  right  qfter  crossing  the  Milvian 
bridge,  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  leaving  Soracte  on  its  left,  till  it  again 
joined  the  line  of  the  modem  road  where  it  recrosses  the  Hber  and  ascen<b  to 
Ocriculum ;  which  then  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  Namia  and  Interam- 
nia,  passed  over  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Monte  Somma,  descended  on  the  newly 
founded  colony  of  Spoletum,  and  passed  through  the  magnificent  plain  beyond, 
till  it  reached  Fulginia ;  which  there  again  penetrating  into  the  green  valley  of 
the  Calcignolo,  wound  its  way  alonff  the  stream  to  Nuceria ;  which  then,  by  an 
imperceptible  ascent,  rose  through  the  wide  upland  plain  of  Helvillum  (Sigillo)  to 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines ;  which,  the  moment  it  had  crossed  the  ridge, 
plunged  precipitately  down  into  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Cantiano,  and, 
hemmed  in  between  gigantic  walls  of  cliff.  Struggled  on  for  many  miles  through 
the  defile,  till  it  came  out  upon  the  open  country,  where  the  Cantiano  joins  the 
Metaurus ;  which  then,  through  a  rich  and  slightly  varied  plain,  followed  the  left 
bank  of  that  fateful  stream  tiU  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  which 
finally  kept  the  line  of  the  low  coast  to  Ariminum,  the  last  city  of  Italy,  on  the 
reiy  edge  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  great  road,  which  is  still  one  of  the  chief 
lines  of  communication  in  Italy,  and  which  still  exhibits  in  its  bridges,  substruc- 
tions, and  above  all  in  the  magnificent  tunnel  of  Fnrlo,  splendid  monuments  of 
Roman  greatness,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  C.  Flaminius,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Empire  as  the  Flaminian 
Way. 

His  other  great  work  was  the  building  of  a  circus  in  the  Campus  Martins, 

which  was  also  called  by  his  name,  and  which,  like  the  Greek  ^^  ^^,,u,  „ 

theatres,  was  used  not  only  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  but  also 

occasionally  for  meetings  of  the  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  when  they 

were  held  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Flaminius,  although  opposed  to  the  overbearing  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  stood 
aloof,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  party  of  the  popuhce,  and  wished  oiowiiior » iow«r  d*. 
to  do  no  more  than  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  best  citizens  of  ■>«»»**«»  p^^y- 
former  times,  of  Fabius  Rullus  and  Decius,  of  M.  Curius  and  Fabricius.  But  we 
find  sjrmptoms  of  the  growth  of  another  party,  which,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  cause,  the  party 
of  the  poorer  classes  within  Rome  itself,  the  Forum  populace,  as  they  were  called, 
in  whom  the  ancient  political  writers  saw  the  worst  form  of  democracy.  By  the 
influence  of  this  party,  it  seems  C.  Tarentius  Yarro,  a  butcher's  son,  had  already 
been  raised  to  the  qusstorship,  and  had  been  made  plebeian  and  curule  sedilo, 
and  was  now  looking  forward  to  still  higher  distinctions.  But  the  war  with  Car- 
thage crushed  it  for  the  present,  and  delayed  its  revival  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  firmest  base,  that  of 
the  public  respect  and  love,  feelings  which  their  conduct  in  the  great  national 
struggle  had  justly  earned  for  them. 

B^drubal  had  died  in  the  year  before  Flaminius'  censorship,  having  been 
assassinated  in  his  tent  by  a  Gaulish  slave,  in  revenge  for  the  death  ^^^^  ^  HMdmiMd  • 
of  his  master.**  The  voice  of  the  army  had  immediately  called  hjjj^  ^^  ^ 
Hannibal  to  the  command,  and  the  government  of  Carthage  had  dm  Mi|to£Lii»i 
ratified  their  choice.  He  had  made  two  campaifi^,  and  had  so 
put  down  all  opposition  to  the  Carthaginian  dommion-,  that  the  Saguntines,  ex- 

*  livv,  XXI.  68.  "  Polybins,  IL  86.    Appian,  Hispao.  8. 

••  livy,  Epit.  XX. 
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pecting  to  be  attacked  next»  as  the  only  people  still  left  independent,  sent  earnest 
embassies  to  Rome,  to  request  the  interference  of  the  Romans  in  their  behalf." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  534,  Roman  ambassadors  visited  Hannibal  in  his 
winter-quarters  at  New  Carthage,  warning  him  not  to  attack  Saguntum,  which 
was  an  ally  of  Rome,  nor  to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Iberus.  Receiving  unsat- 
isfactory answers,  they  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  declared  to  the  government 
that  the  Romans  would  consider  any  attack  upon  Saguntum,  or  any  advance  of 
the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus,  as  acts  of  direct  hostility  against  Rome. 
They  could  not  imagine  that  Carthage  would  dare  to  incur  such  a  penalty ;  she 
had  paid  money  and  ceded  parts  of  her  territory  to  escape  the  resentment  of  the 
Romans ;  would  she  now  voluntarily  brave  it  by  acts  of  aggression  ?  Hannibal's 
party  could  not  have  obtained  so  complete  an  ascendency ;  and  his  opponents 
would  surely  recover  their  influence,  when  his  policy  threatened  to  involve  his 
country  in  the  dreaded  evils  of  another  war  with  Rome.  So  L.  ^milius  Paullus 
and  M.  Livius  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  year-  535,  as  if  the  peace  would  not 
be  broken;  and  they  were  both  sent  over  to  lUyria  with  two  consular  armies  to 
chastise  the  revolt  of  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  who,  relying  on  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  court  of  Macedon,  had  committed  various  breaches  of  treaty,  and 
was  setting  the  Romans  at  defiance.'^ 

L.  .^milius  was  a  brave  and  able  officer ;  and  he  and  his  colleague  did  th^ 
A.U.  c.  m.  A.  G.  "w^ork  effectually ;  they  reduced  all  the  enemy's  strongholds,  took 
ji«.  WMtoiDyik.  Pharus  itself,  and  obliged  Demetrius  to  escape  for  his  life  to 
Macedonia,  and  finally  received  the  submission  of  all  Illyna,  and  settled  its 
affairs  at  their  discretion.  They  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  that  was  for  some  years  enjoyed  by  any  Roman 
officer ;  for  already  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  calculations  was  manifest ;  Sa- 
guntum, uniuded  by  Rome,  had  been  taken  and  destroyed :  war  with  Carthage 
was  no  longer  doubtful ;  and  the  seat  of  that  war  was  hkely  to  be  no  longer 
Spain,  but  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

SECOND   PtJlSriO    WAR. 

HANNIBAIr-MAECH  OF  HANNIBAL  FBOM  SPAIN  TO  ITALY— PASSAGE  OF  THB 
ALPS— BATTLES  OF  THE  TBEBIA,  AND  OF  THBASYMENU6— Q.  FABIUS  MAXI- 
MUS  DIOTATOB-BATTLE  OP  CANN-fi— A.  U.  C.  6S6  TO  588. 

Twice  in  history  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  highest  individ- 
A  u  c  6u  A  c  ^  genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  nation; 
ti'a. '  SMond  r^  and,  in  both  cases,  the  nation  has  been  victorious.  For  seventeen 
^*''  years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome ;  for*  sixteen  years  Napoleon 

Bonaparte  strove  against  England :  the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in  Zama,  those 
of  the  second  in  Waterloo. 

True  it  is,  as  Polybius  has  said,  that  Hannibal  was  supported  by  the  zealous 

onttiiMaof  Hioiiibij  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  Carthage;*  and  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  hia 

'  policy  has  been  very  possibly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman  writen. 

"  Polybius,  in.  15.    Appian,  HiBpan,  11.       "  Polybius,  III.  16, 18.    Zonans,  Vm.  SO. 
Iivy,xil.lO.  *^*^  *^  »  Polybius,  IlL  10. 
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But  the  zeal  of  his  country  in  the  contest,  as  Polybius  himself  remarks  in  another 
place,"  was  itself  the  work  of  his  family.  Never  did  great  men  more  show  them- 
selves the  living  spirit  of  a  nation  than  Hamilcar,  and  Hasdmbal,  and  Hannibal, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  approved  themselves  to  be  to  Carthage.  It 
is  not,  then,  merely  through  our  ignorance  of  the  internal  state  of  Carthage  that 
Haxmibal  stands  so  prominent  in  all  our  conceptions  of  the  second  Punic  war : 
lie  was  really  its  moving  and  directing  power ;  and  the  energy  of  his  country  was 
but  a  light  reflected  from  his  own.  History  therefore  gathers  itself  into  his  sin- 
gle person :  in  that  vast  tempest  which,  from  north  and  south,  from  the  west 
and  the  east,  broke  upon  Italy,  we  spe  nothing  but  Hannibal. 

But  if  Hannibal's  genius  may  be  likened  to  the  Homeric  god,  who  in  his  hatred 
of  the  Trojans  rises  from  the  deep  to  rally  the  fainting  Greeks,  oiMtDM  or 


and  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy ;  so  the  calm  courage  with  ^xSHTiH  SL^ 
which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human  adversary  in  his  country's  •'»«»k*«*- 
cause,  is  no  unworthy  im^e  of  the  unyielding  magnanimity  displayed  by  the 
aristocracy  of  Rome.  As  Hannibal  utterly  eclipses  Carthage,  so  on  the  contrary 
Fabius,  Marcellus,  Claudius  Nero,  even  Scipio  himself,  are  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  spirit,  and  wisdom,  and  power  of  Rome.  The  senate  which  voted 
its  thanks  to  its  political  enemy,  Varro,  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  "  because  he 
had  not  despaired  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  which  disdained  either  to  solicit, 
or  to  reprove,  or  to  threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the  twelve  colonies  which 
had  refused  their  accustomed  supplies  of  men  for  the  army,  is  far  more  to  be 
honored  than  the  conqueror  of  Zama.  This  we  should  the  more  carefully  bear 
in  mind,  because  our  tendency  is  to  admire  individual  greatness  far  more  than 
national ;  and  as  no  single  Roman  will  bear  comparison  with  Hannibal,  we  are 
apt  to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the  contest,  and  to  think  that  the  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combatants.  On  the  contrary,  never  was  the 
wisdom  of  God's  providence  more  manifest  than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  It  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  Han- 
nibal should  be  conquered :  his  triumph  would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
world.  For  great  men  can  only  ac^  permanently  by  forming  great  nations ;  and 
no  one  man,  even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can  in  one  generation  effect 
such  a  work.  But  where  the  nation  has  been  merely  enkindled  for  a  while  by  a 
great  man's  spirit,  the  light  passes  away  with  him  who  communicated  it ;  and  the 
nation,  when  he  is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  body,  to  which  magic  power 'had  for  a 
moment  given  an  unnatural  life :  when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is  cold 
and  stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves  over  the  battle  of  Zama,  should  carry  on 
his  thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later,  when  Hannibal  must,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  have  been  dead,  and  consider  how  the  isolated  Phoenician  city  of  Car- 
thage was  fitted  to  receive  and  to  consolidate  the  civilization  of  Greece,  or  by  its 
laws  and  institutions  to  bind  together  barbarians  of  every  race  and  language  into 
an  organized  empire,  and  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  empire  was  dis- 
solved, the  free  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe. 

Hannibal  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  Spain,  upon  the  sudden  death  hubiimi  tekMSagaa. 
of  Hasdrubal.  Two  years,  we  have  seen,  had  been  employed  in  ***"• 
expeditions  against  the  native  Spaniards ;  the  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  siege 
of  Saguntum.  Hannibal's  pretext  for  attacking  it  was,  that  the  Saguntines  had 
oppressed  one  of  the  Spanish  tribes  in  alliance  with  Carthage ;'  but  no  caution  in 
the  Saguntine  government  could  have  avoided  a  quarrel,  which  their  enemy  was 
determined  to  provoke.  Saguntum,  although  not  a  city  of  native  Spaniards,  re- 
sisted as  obstinately  as  if  the  very  air  of  Spain  had  breathed  into  foreign  settlers 
on  its  soil  the  spirit  so  often,  in  many  different  ages,  displayed  by  the  Spanish 
people.     Saguntum  was  defended  like  Numantia  and  Gerona :  the  siege  lasted 

•  Polybiufl,  IX  22.  ■  Polybiua,  III.  15.    Appian,  Hispan.  XI. 
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eight  months ;  and  when  all  hope  was  gone,  several  of  the  chiefs  kindled  a  firs 
in  the  market-place,  and  after  having  thrown  in  their  most  precious  effects,  leapt 
into  it  themselves,  and  perished.  Still  the  spoil  found  in  the  place  was  very  con- 
siderahle :  there  was  a  large. treasure  of  money,  which  Hannibal  kept  for  his  'wai 
expenses ;  there  were  numerous  captives,  whom  he  distributed  amongst  his  sol- 
diers as  their  share  of  the  plunder ;  and  there  was  much  cosUy  furmture  from 
the  public  and  private  buildings,  which  he  sent  home  to  decorate  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  Carthage/ 

It  must  have  been  towards  .the  close  of  the  year,  but  apparently  before  the 
consuls  were  returned  from  Illyria,  that  the  news  of  the  fall  of  8a- 
CMtiu«i,wiiod0dui  guntum  reached  Rome.  Immediately  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
"~'  Carthage;  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been  consul  seven-and- 

twenty  years  beforo,  C.  Licinius  Varus,  and  Q.  Baebius  Tamphilus.  Their  orders 
were  simply  to  demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  principal  officers  should  be  given 
up  for  their  attack  upon  the  allies  of  Rome,  in  breach  of  the  treaty,  and,  if  this 
were  refused,  to  declare  war.  The  Carthaginians  tried  to  discuss  the  previous 
question,  whether  th»  «ttack  on  Saguntum  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty ;  ^lut  to 
this  the  Romans  would  not  listen.  At  length  M.  Fabius  gathered  up  hie  tc^a, 
as  if  he  was  wrapping  up  something  in  it,  and  holding  it  out  thus  folded  together, 
he  said,  "  Behold,  here  aro  peace  and  war ;  take  which  you  choose !"  The  Car- 
tha^nian  suffete,  or  jud^e,  answered,  "*  Give  whichever  thou  wilt."  HereupOD 
Fabius  shook  out  the  folds  of  his  toga,  saying,  "  Then  here  we  five  you  war ;" 
to  which  several  members  of  the  councU  shouted  in  answer,  '*  With  all  our  hearts 
we  welcome  it."  Thus  the  Roman  ambassadors  left  Carthage,  and  returned 
straight  to  Rome. 

But  before  the  result  of  this  embassy  could  be  known  in  Spun,  Hannibal  had 
Raiiiiii»i'tFi«i»raaoM  heen  making  preparations  for  his  intended  exp^tion,  in  a  manner 
far  WW.  which  showed,  not  only  that  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of  his 

government,  but  that  he  was  able  to  dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  all  die  military 
resources  of  Carthage.  At  his  suggestion  fresh  troops  from  Africa  were  sent 
over  to  Spain  to  securo  it  during  his  absence,  and  to  be  commanded  by  his  own 
brother,  Hasdrubal ;  and  their  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  other  troops  raised 
in  Spain  ;*  so  that  Africa  was  to  be  defended  by  Spaniards,  and  Spain  b^  Afri- 
cans, the  soldiers  of  each  nation,  when  quartered  amongst  fordgners,  bemg  cut 
off  from  all  temptation  or  opportunity  to  revolt.  So  completely  was  he  allowed 
to  direct  every  military  measure,  that  he  is  said  to  have  sent  Spanish  and 
Kumidian  troops  to  garrison  Carthage  itself;  in  other  words,  this  was  a  part 
of  his  general  plan;  and  was  adopted  accordingly  by  the  government.  Mean- 
while he  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Paul,  and  even  across  the  Alps,  to  the  Gaols 
who  had  so  lately  been  at  war  with  the  Romans,  both  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  country  through  which  his  march  lay,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Gauls  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  their  co-operation  in  arms  when 
he  should  arrive  in  Italy.  His  Spanish  troops  he  had  dismissed  to  their  several 
homes  at  the  end  of  the  last  campaign,  that  they  might  carry  their  spoils  with 
them,  and  tell  of  their  exploits  to  their  countrymen,  and  enjoy,  during  the  winter, 
that  almost  listless  ease  which  is  the  barbarian's  relief  from  war  and  plunder.  At 
length  he  received  the  news  of  the  Roman  embassy  to  Carthage,  and  the  actual 
dedaration  of  war ;  his  officers  also  had  returned  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  "  The 
natural  difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  were  great,"  they  said,  '*  but  by  no 
▲.  u.  c.  ne.  A.  c.  means  insuperable ;  while  the  disposition  of  the  Gauls  was  most 
"••  friendly,  and  they  were  eagerly  ezpectin^  his  arrival."'    Then 

Hannibal  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them  openly  that  he  was  going  to 
lead  them  into  Italy.     *<  The  Romans,"  he  said,  '*  have  demanded  that  I  and  my 

•  Livy,  XXT.  14.    PolybiuB,  III.  18.  •  Polybius,  IH.  88.    Uvy,  XXI.  U. 
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principal  officers  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  as  malefactors.  Soldiers,  will 
jou  suffer  such  an  indignitj  ?  The  Gauls  are  holding  out  their  arms  to  us,  in- 
viting us  to  come  to  them,  and  to  assist  them  in  revenging  their  manifold  injuries. 
And  the  country  which  we  shall  invade,  so  rich  in  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  so  full 
of  flocks  and  herds,  so  covered  with  flourishing  cities,  will  be  the  richest  prize 
that  could  be  oflered  bj  the  gods  to  reward  your  valor."  One  common  shout 
from  the  soldiers  assured  him  of  their  readiness  to  follow  him.  He  thanked  tiiem, 
fixed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to  march,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

In  this  interval,  and  now  on  the  very  eve  of  commencing  his  appointed  work, 
to  which  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been  solemnly  devoted,  and  HMnnni^-oifc.. 
to  which  he  had  so  long  been  looking  forward  with  almost  sicken- 
ing hope,  he  left  the  head-quarters  of  his  army  to  visit  Gades,  and  there,  in  the 
temple  of  the  supreme  god  of  Tyre,  and  all  the  col6nies  of  Tyre,  to  offer  his 
prayers  and  vows  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.*  He  was  attended  only  by 
those  immediately  attached  to  his  person;  and  amongst  these  was  a  Sicilian 
Greek,  Silenus,  who  followed  him  throughout  his  Italian  expedition,  and  lived  at 
his  table.  When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  Hannibal  returned  to  his  army  at  New 
Carthage ;  and  every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  season  sufficiectJy  advanced,  for 
it  was  now  late  in  May,  he  set  out  on  his  march  for  the  Iberus. 

And  here  the  fulness  of  his  mind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  being  the  devoted 
instrument  of  his  country's  gods  to  destroy  their  enemies,  haunted 
him  by  night  as  they  possessed  him  by  day.  In  his  sleep,  sc  he 
told  SUenus,  he  fancied  that  the  supreme  god  of  his  fathers  had  called  him  into 
the  presence  of  all  the  gods  of  Oarthage,  who  were  sitting  on  their  thrones  in 
council.  There  he  received  a  solemn  charge  to  invade  Italy ;  and  one  of  the 
heavenly  council  went  with  him  and  with  his  army,  to  guide  him  on  his  way. 
He  went  on,  and  his  divine  ^de  commanded  him,  "  See  that  thou  look  not  be- 
hind thee."  But  after  a  while,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  he  turned  to  look  back ; 
and  there  he  beheld  a  huge  and  monstrous  form,  thick-set  all  over  with  serpents ; 
wherever  it  moved,  orchards,  and  woods,  and  houses  fell  crashing  before  it.  He 
asked  his  guide  in  wonder,  what  that  monster  form  was  ?  The  god  answered, 
"  Thou  seest  the  desolation  of  Italy ;  go  on  thy  way,  straight  forward,  and  cast 
no  look  behind."*  Thus,  with  no  divided  heart,  and  with  an  entire  resignation 
of  all  personal  and  domestic  enjoyments,  forever,  Hannibal  went  forth,  at  the  aee 
of  twenty-seven,'*  to  do  the  work  of  his  country's  gods,  and  to  redeem  his  early 
vow. 

The  consuls  at  Rome  came  into  office  at  this  period  on  the  fifteenth  of  March : 
it  wa£  possible  therefore  for  a  consular  army  to  arrive  on  the  scene  MiMiieniatioM  of  tha 
of  action  in  time  to  dispute  with  Hannibal  not  only  the  passage  of  ^^''^^ 
the  Rhone,  but  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Romans  exaggerated  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  march,  and  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish 
tribes  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Gauls  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone,  would  so  delay  him  that  he  would  not  reach  the  Rhone 
till  the  end  of  the  season.    They  therefore  made  their  preparations  l^urely. 

Of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  the  year  of  Rome  586,  and  218  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  one  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  L.  Scipio,  who  rhox  prtpaimtioM  &• 
had  been  consul  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the  **'' 
grandson  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  whose  services  in  the  third  Samnite  war  are  re- 
corded in  his  famous  epitaph.  The  other  was  Ti.  Sempronius  Longris,  probably, 
but  not  certamly,  the  son  of  that  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus  who  had  been  consul  m 
the  year  501.  The  consuls'  provinces  were  to  be  Spain  and  Sicily ;  Scipio,  with 
two  Roman  legions,  and  15,600  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
quinqueremes,  was  to  command  in  Spain ;  Sempronius,  with  a  somewhat  larger 

*  Llv7,SXI.  21.  Compare  PoIybiii8,XXXiy.    Valerins  MaximoB,  I.  7, 1,  Externa.    ZonaiaSi 
»•  VIII.  22. 

•  aeero  de  Dv.  I.  24.     Livy,  XXIV.  22.        "  Nepoa,  Hannibal,  0.  8. 
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army,  and  a  fleet  of  160  quinqueremes,  was  to  cross  over  to  Lilybasum,  and  from 
thence,  if  circumstances  favored,  to  make  a  descent  on  Africa.  A  third  army, 
consisting  also  of  two  Roman  lemons,  and  11,000  of  the  allies,  was  stationed  iv 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  under  the  praetor,  L.  Manlius  Vulso."  The  Romans  suspected 
that  the  Gauls  would  rise  in  arms  ere  long ;  and  they  hastened  to  send  out  the 
colonists  of  two  colonies,  which  had  been  resolved  on  before,  but  not  actually 
founded,  to  occupy  the  important  stations  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  on  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  Po.  The  colonists  sent  to  each  of  these  places  were  no  fewer 
than  six  thousand ;  and  they  received  notice  to  be  at  their  colonies  in  thirty  days. 
Three  commissioners,  one  of  them,  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  being  of  consular  rank« 
were  sent  out,  as  usual,  to  superintend  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  settlers ;  and 
these  12,000  men,  together  with  the  prcetor's  army,  were  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  keeping  the  Gauls  ^uiet.^' 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  danger  on  the  side  of  Spain  was  considered  to  be 
R«Tottofdi«aMii.     ^  much  the  less  urgent,  that  Scipio's  army  was  raised  the  last, 

after  those  of  his  colleague  and  of  the  pnetor,  L.  Manlius.^'  In- 
deed, Scipio  was  still  at  Rome,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Boians  and  Insubrians 
had  revolted,  had  dispersed  the  new  settlers  at  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and 
driven  them  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina,  had  treacherously  seized  the  three  com- 
missioners at  a  conference,  and  had  defeated  the  pnetor,  L.  Manlius,  and  obliged 
him  also  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  they  were 
blockading  himJ^  One  of  Scipio's  legions,  with  five  thousand  of  the  allies,  was 
immediately  sent  off  into  Gaul  under  another  prsetor,  C.  Atilius  Serranus ;  and 
Scipio  waited  till  his  own  army  should  again  be  completed  by  new  leides.  Thus, 
he  cannot  have  left  Rome  till  late  in  the  summer ;  and  when  he  arrived  with  bis 
fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  but  he  still  hoped  to  impede  his  passage 
of  the  river. 

Hannibal  meanwhile,  having  set  out  from  New  Carthage  with  an  army  of 
HMnibd  «eoqiM»  tk«  90,000  foot  aud  12,000  horse,  crossed  the  Iberus;"  and  from 
north  of  Spain.  thenccforward  the  hostile  operations  of  his  march  began.     He 

might,  probably,  have  marched  through  the  country  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees,  had  that  been  his  sole  object,  as  easily  as  he  made  his  way  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone ;  a  few  presents  and  civilities  would  easily  have  induced 
the  Spanish  chiefs  to  allow  him  a  free  passage.  But  some  of  the  tribes  north- 
ward of  the  Iberus  were  friendly  to  Rome :  on  the  coast  were  the  Greek  cities 
of  Rhoda  and  Emporiee,  Massaliot  colonies,  and  thus  attached  to  the  Romans  as 
the  old  allies  of  their  mother  city :  if  this  part  of  Spain  were  left  unconquered, 
the  Romans  would  immediately  make  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  their  operations, 
and  proceed  from  thence  to  attack  the  whole  Carthaginian  dominion.  Accord- 
ingly, Hannibal  employed  his  army  in  subduing  the  whole  country,  which  he 
effected  with  no  great  loss  of  time,  but  at  a  heavy  expense  of  men,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  enemy's  strongholds  by  assault,  rather  than  incur  the  delay 
of  besieging  them.  He  left  Hanno  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  newly  conquered  country ;  and  he  further  diminished  his  army  by 
sending  home  as  many  more  of  his  Spanish  soldiers,  probably  those  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves,  as  an  earnest  to  the  rest,  that  they  too,  if  they 
did  their  duty  well,  might  expect  a  similar  release,  and  might  look  forward  to 
return  ere  long  to  their  homes  full  of  spoil  and  of  glory.  These  detachments, 
together  with  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  field,  reduced  the  force  with  which 
Hannibal  entered  Gaul  to  no  more  than  50,000  foot  and  9000  horse.*' 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  his  progress  was  easy.  Here  he  had  no  wish 
to  make  regular  conquests ;  and  presents  to  the  chiefs  mostly  succeeded  in  con- 

•*  Pdybius,  III.  40,  41.  ^  Polybius,  III.  40. 

"  Polybius.  m.  40.  »  Polybius,  III.  86.    livy,  XXI-  28. 
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cilhting  their  friendobip,  so  that  he  was  allowed  to  pass  freely.  h«  mmhu  to  um 
But  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  the  influence  of  the  Massaliots  ^^*' 
with  the  Gaulish  tribes  had  disposed  them  to  resist  the  invader ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone  was  not  to  be  effected  without  a  contest. 

Scipio,  by  this  time,  had  landed  his  army  near  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  his  information  of  Hanmbal's  movements  was  vacrue  and  imper-  .  . 
feet.  His  men  had  suffered  from  sea-sickness  on  their  voyage  from 
Pisa  to  the  Rhone ;  and  he  wished  to  give  them  a  short  time  to  recover  their 
strength  and  spirits,  before  he  led  them  against  the  enemy.  He  still  felt  confi- 
dent that  Hannibal's  advance  from  the'Pyrenees  must  be  slow,  supposing  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  fight  his  way ;  so  that  he  never  doubted  that  he  should  have 
ample  time  to  oppose  his  passage  of  the  Rhone.  Meanwhile  be  sent  out  300 
horse,  with  some  Gauls,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Massaliots,  ordering  them 
to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  situation  of 
the  enemy.  He  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  place  the  river  on  his  rear,  and 
therefore  never  to  have  thought  of  conductmg  his  operations  on  the  right  bank, 
or  even  of  sending  out  reconnoitring  parties  in  this  direction.^^ 

The  resolution  which  Scipio  formed  a  few  days  afterwards,  of  sending  his  army 
to  Spain,  when  he  himself  returned  to  Italy,  was  deserving  of  such 
high  praise,  that  we  must  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  over  caution  tioo*  for'pM^g^tito 
or  needless  delay  at  this  critical  moment.  Yet  he  was  sitting  idle  "^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  Gauls  were  vainlv  endeavoring  to  oppose 
HannihaFs  passage  of  the  river.  We  must  understand  that  Hannibal  kept  his 
army  as  far  away  from  the  sea  as  possible,  in  order  to  conceal  his  movements  from 
the  Romans ;  therefore  he  came  upon  the  Rhone,  not  on  the  line  of  the  later 
Boman  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  crossed  the  river  at  Tarasco,  between 
Avignon  and  Aries,  but  at  a  point  much  higher  up,  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Durance,  and  nearly  half  way,  if  we  can  trust  Poly  bins'  reckoning,  from  .the  sea 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Isere."  Here  he  obtained  from  the  natives  on  the 
right  bank,  by  paying  a  fixed  price,  all  their  boats  and  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  traffic  down  the  river :  they  allowed 
hhn  also  to  cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  others ;  and  thus  in  two  days  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  transporting  his  army.  But  finding  that  the 
Gauls  were  assembled  on  the  eastern  bank  to  oppose  his  passage,  he  sent  off  a 
detachment  of  his  army  by  night  with  native  guides,  to  ascend  the  right  bank, 
for  about  two-and-twenty  miles,  and  there  to  cross  as  they  could,  where  there 
was  no  enemy  to  stop  them.  The  woods,  which  then  lined  the  river,  supplied 
this  detachment  with  the  means  of  constructmg  barks  and  rafts  enough  for  the 
passage ;  they  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  many  islands  in  this  part  of  the 
Rhone,  to  cross  where  the  stream  was  divided ;  and  thus  they  all  reached  the 
left  hank  in  safetv.  There  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  probablv  one  of  those 
sti'ange  masses  of  rock  which  rise  here  and  there  with  steep  cliffy  sides  like  islands 
out  of  the  vast  plain,  and  rested  for  four-and-twenty  hours  after  their  exertions 
in  the  march  and  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Hannibal  allowed  eight-and-forty  hours  to  pass  from  the  time  when  the  de- 
tachment left  his  camp ;  and  then,  on  the  mommg  of  the  fifth  day  ^h*  amy  enoM  um 
after  his  arrival  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  his  preparations  for  the  ^'^' 
passage  of  his  main  army.  The  mighty  stream  of  the  river,  fed  by  the  snows  of 
the  hiffh  Alps,  is  swelled  rather  than  dimmished  by  the  heats  of  summer ;  so 
that,  although  the  season  was  that  when  the  southern  rivers  are  generally  at  their 
lowest,  it  was  rolling  the  vast  mass  of  its  waters  along  with  a  startling  fulneso 
and  rapidity.  The  heaviest  vessels  were  therefore  placed  on  the  left,  highest  up 
the  stream,  to  form  something  of  a  breakwater  for  the  smaller  craft  crossing  be- 
!ow ;  the  small  boats  held  the  flower  of  the  light-armed  foot,  while  the  cavalry 

"  Pdybiufl,  n.  41.    livj,  XXI.  26.  »  PolybiuB,  in.  42. 
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were  in  the  larger  vessels ;  most  of  the  horses  being  fowed  astern  swimming,  and 
a  single  soldier  holding  three  or  four  together  by  their  bridles.  Every  thing  was 
feady,  and  the  Gauls  on  the  opposite  side  had  poured  out  of  their  camp,  and 
lined  the  bank  in  scattered  groups  at  the  most  accessible  points,  thinking  that 
their  task  of  stopping  the  enemy  s  landing  would  be  easily  accomplished.  At 
length  Hannibal's  eye  observed  a  column  of  smoke  rising  on  the  farther  shore, 
above  or  on  the  right  of  the  barbarians.  This  was  the  concerted  signal  which 
assured  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  detachment ;  and  he  instantly  ordered  his  men 
to  embark,  and  to  push  across  with  all  possible  speed.  They  pulled  vigorously 
against  the  rapid  stream,  cheering  each  other  to  the  work ;  while  behind  them 
were  their  friends,  cheering  them  also  from  the  bank ;  and  before  them  were  the 
Gauls  singing  their  war-songs,  and  calling  them  to  come  on  with  tones  and  ges- 
tures of  defiance.  But  on  a  sudden  a  mass  of  fire  was  seen  on  the  rear  of  the 
barbarians ;  the  Gauls  on  the  bank  looked  behind,  and  began  to  turn  away  from 
the  river ;  and  presently  the  bright  arms  and  white  linen  coats  of  the  African  and 
Spanish  soldiers  appeared  above  the  bank,  breaking  in  upon  the  disordei^Jy  line 
of  the  Gauls.  Hannibal  himself,  who  was  kith  the  party  crossing  the  river, 
leapedon  shore  amongst  the  first,  and  forming  his  men  as  fast  as  they  landed,  led 
them  instantly  to  the  charge.  But  the  Gauls,  confused  and  bewildered,  made 
little  resistance ;  they  fled  in  utter  rout ;  whilst  Hannibal,  not  losing  a  moment, 
sent  back  his  vessels  and  boats  for  a  fresh  detachment  of  his  army ;  and  before 
night  his  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  his  elephants,  was  safely  established 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhone.^* 

As  the  river  was  no  longer  between  him  and  the  enemy,  Hannibal  early  on  the 

«Bta,ri«  ^^^  morning  sent  out  a  party  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  discover 

from   tu   OMipiM  the  position  and  number  of  Scipio^E  brces,  and  then  called  his 

army  together,  to  see  and  hear  the  communications  of  some  chiefs  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  were  just  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Their 
words  were  explained  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  the  army  by  interpreters  ; 
but  the  very  sight  of  the  chiefs  was  itself  an  encouragement ;  for  it  told  the  soldiers 
that  the  communication  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  not  impracticable,  and  that  the 
Gauls  had  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  obtainmp^  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  against  their  old  enemies,  the  Romans.  Besides,  the  in- 
terpreters explained  to  the  soldiers  that  the  chiefs  undertook  to  guide  them  into 
Italy  by  a  short  and  safe  route,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  find  provisions ; 
and  spoke  strongly  of  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  Italy,  when  they  did 
arrive  there,  and  now  zealously  the  Gauls  would  aid  them.  Hannibal  then  came 
forward  himself  and  addressed  his  army :  their  work,  he  said,  was  more  than 
half  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  Rhone ;  their  own  eyes  and  ears  had 
witnessed  the  seal  of  their  Garnish  allies  in  their  cause ;  for  the  rest,  their  busi- 
ness was  to  do  their  duty,  and  obey  his  orders  implicitly,  leaving  every  thing 
else  to  him.  The  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  soldiers  again  satisfied  him  how  fully 
he  might  depend  upon  them ;  and  he  then  addressed  his  prayers  and  vows  to 
the  gods  of  Carthage,  imploring  them  to  watch  over  the  army,  and  to  prosper  its 
work  to  the  end,  as  they  had  prospered  its  begmninff.  The  soldiers  were  now 
dismissed,  with  orders  to  prepare  for  their  march  on  the  morrow.*" 

Scarcely  was  the  assembly  broken  up,  when  some  of  the  Numidians  who  had 

seipio  Mods  his        ^^^^  ^^^  ^^*  ^  ^^®  morning,  were  seen  ridmg  for  their  lives  to 
toJFdn,MMiMtJS^  the  camp,  manifestly  in  flight  from  a  victorious  enemy.     Not  half 
^'  of  the  original  party  returned ;  for  they  had  fallen  in  with  Scipio's 

detachment  of  Roman  and  Gaulish  horse,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict^  had  been 
completely  beaten.  Presently  after,  the  Roman  horsemen  appeared  in  pursuit ;  but 
when  they  observed  the  Cartha^nian  camp,  they  wheeled  about  and  rode  off,  to 
eany  back  word  to  their  general.    Then  at  last  Seipio  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 

»  PolybiuB,  m.  4S,  48.  »  Polybins,  HI.  4iL 
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ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  find  and  engage  the  enemy.'*  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  his  cavalry  had  seen  the  Carthagiman  camp,  he 
found  it  deserted,  and  was  told  that  £[annibal  had  been  gone  three  days,  having 
marched  northwards,  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  To  follow  him  seemed 
desperate :  it  was  plunging  into  a  country  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  where 
they  had  neither  allies  nor  guides,  nor  resources  of  any  kind ;  and  where  the 
natives,  over  and  above  the  common  jealousy  felt  by  all  barbarians  towards  a 
foreign  army,  were  likely,  as  Gauls,  to  regard  the  Romans  with  peculiar  hostility. 
But  if  Hannibal  could  not  be  followed  now,  he  m^ht  easily  be  met  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Italy ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Fisa  was  the  chord  of  a  circle, 
while  Hannibal  was  gems  to  make  a  long  circuit ;  and  the  Romans  had  an  army 
already  in  Cisalpme  Gam ;  while  the  enemy  would  reach  the  scene  of  action  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatifi^es  and  privations  of  his  march  across  the  Alps.  Accord- 
ingly,  Scipio  descended  the  Rhone  again,  embarked  lis  army  and  sent  it  on  to 
Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Cnseus  Scipio,  as  his  lieutenant ;  while 
he  himself,  in  his  own  ship,  sailed  for  Pisa,  and  immediately  crossed  the  Apennines 
to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  two  praetors,  Manlius  and  Atilius,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  an  army  of  about  25,000  men,  over  and  above  the  colonists 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  still  disposable  in  Cisalpine  Gaul." 

This  resolution  of  Scipio  to  send  his  own  army  on  to  Spain,  and  to  meet  Han- 
nibal with  the  army  of  ^e  two  prators,  appears  to  show  that  he  wwomoftiibiMoiii- 
possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  general,  which  involve  the  *^' 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  no  less  than  of  a  soldier.  As  a  mere  military  question, 
his  calculation,  though  baffled  by  the  event,  was  sound ;  but  if  we  view  it  in  a 
higher  light,  the  importance  to  the  Romans  of  retaining  their  hold  on  Spain 
would  have  justified  a  far  greater  hazard ;  for  if  the  Carthaginians  were  suffered 
to  consolidate  their  dominion  in  Spain,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  immense 
resources,  not  in  money  only,  but  in'men,  the  hardiest  and  steadiest  of  barbari- 
ans, and,  under  the  training  of  such  generals  as  Hannibal  and  his  brother,  equal 
to  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  the  Romans  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Had  not  P.  Scipio  then  dispatched  his  army  to  Spain  at 
this  critical  moment,  instead  of  carrying  it  home  to  Italy,  his  son  in  all  probability 
would  never  have  won  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  on  the  day  after  the  skirmish  with  Scipio's  horse,  had 
sent  forward  his  infantiy,  keeping  the  cavalry  to  cover  his  opera-  Tk*ewi>b«ti  m  cu. 
tions,  as  he  still  expected  the  Romans  to  pursue  him;  while  he  »*«*<»»•'»>»•»>«»• 
himself  waited  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  elephants.  These  were  thirty- 
seven  in  number ;  and  their  dread  of  the  water  made  their  transport  a  very  diffi- 
cult operation.  It  was  effected  by  fastening  to  the  bank  large  rafts  of  200  feet 
in  length,  covered  carefully  with  earth :  to  the  end  of  these  smaller  rafts  were 
attached,  covered  with  earth  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  towing  lines  extended 
to  a  number  of  the  largest  barks,  which  were  to  tow  them  over  the  stream.  The 
elephants,  two  females  leadii^  the  way,  were  brought  upon  the  rafts  by  their 
drivers  without  difficulty ;  and  as  soon  as  they  came  upon  the  smaller  rafts,  these 
were  cut  loose  at  once  from  the  larger,  and  towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Some  of  the  elephants,  in  their  terror,  leaped  overboard,  and  drowned 
their  drivers ;  but  they  tnemselves,  it  is  said,  hdd  their  huge  trunks  above  water, 
and  struggled  to  the  shore;  so  that  the  whole  thirt^*seven  were  landed  in 
safety.**  Then  Hannibal  called  in  his  cavalry,  and  covenng  his  march  with  them 
and  with  the  elephants,  set  forward  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  overtake 
the  infantry. 

In  four  days  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  Isere,*^  coming  down  from  the 
main  Alps,  brings  to  the  Rhone  a  stream  hardly  less  full  or  mighty      RuaiiMit  n 
than  his  own.    In  the  plains  above  the  confluence  two  Gaulish      «»w««kG«>»- 
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brothers  were  contending  which  should  be  chief  of  their  tribe ;  and  the  elder 
called  in  the  stranger  general  to  support  his  cause.  Hannibal  readily  com- 
plied,  established  him  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  received  important  aid  from  him 
in  return.  He  supplied  the  Carthaginian  army  plentifully  with  provisions,  fur- 
nished them  with  new  arms,  gave  them  new  clothing,  especially  shoes,  which 
were  found  very  useful  in  the  subsequent  march,  and  accompamed  them  to  the 
first  entrance  on  the  mountain  country,  to  secure  them  from  attacks  on  the  part 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  attentive  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  Alps  and 
vmtvity  of  dAtoimiii.  their  neighborhood,  will  perceive  that  this  account  of  Hannibal's 
iivhi.iiii.ofnu.vii.  march  is  vague.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Carthaginians 
ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere,  or  the  right  bank ;  or  whether  they  continued 
to  ascend  the  Rhone  for  a  time,  and  leaving  it  only  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  great 
angle  which  it  makes  at  Lyons,  rejoined  it  again  just  before  they  enterea  the 
mountain  country,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  present  road  from  Lyons  to  Cham- 
berri.  But  these  uncertainties  cannot  now  be  removed,  because  Polybius  neither 
possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  country,  nor  sufficient 
liveliness  as  a  painter,  to  describe  the  line  of  the  march  so  as  to  be  clearly  recog- 
nized. I  believe,  however,  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Isere,  and  continued  to 
ascend  the  Rhone ;  and  that  afterwards,  striking  off  to  the  right  across  the  plains 
of  Dauphin^,  he  reached  what  Polybius  calls  the  first  ascent  of  the  Alps,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  ridge  of  limestone  mountains,  which,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  filling  up  the  whole  space 
between  the  Rhone  at  Belley  and  the  Isere  below  Grenoble,  first  introduces  the 
traveller  coming  from  Lyons  to  the  remarkable  features  of  Alpine  scenery. 

At  the  end  of  the  lowland  country,  the  Gaulish  chief,  who  had  accompanied 
HuniM  finds  tii*  Cannibal  thus  far,  took  leave  of  him :  his  influence  probably  did 
u>oonuiin«en  w»dy  to  uot  eztcud  to  tlio  Alplue  valteys ;  and  the  mountaineers,  far  from 

respectmg  his  safe-conduct,  might  be  m  the  habit  of  making  plun- 
dering inroads  on  his  own  territory.  Here  then  Hannibal  was  left  to  himself ;  and  he 
found  that  the  natives  were  prepared  to  beset  his  passage.  They  occupied  all  such 
points  as  commanded  the  road ;  which,  as  usual,  was  a  sort  of  terrace  cut  in  the 
mountain  side,  overhanging  the  valley  whereby  it  penetrated  to  the  central  ridge. 
But  as  the  mountain  line  is  of  no  great  breadth  here,  the  natives  guarded  the 
defile  only  by  day,  and  withdrew  when  night  came  on  to  their  own  homes,  in  a 
town  or  village  among  the  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  valley  behind  them."*  Han- 
nibal, having  learnt  this  from  some  of  his  Gaulish  guides  whom  he  sent  among 
them,  encamped  in  their  sight  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  defile ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dusk,  he  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  light  troops,  made  his  way 
through  the  pass,  and  occupied  the  positions  which  the  barbarians,  after  their 
usual  practice,  had  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  night. 

Day  dawned ;  the  main  army  broke  up  from  its  camp,  and  began  to  enter  the 
HoufflMth  defile;  while  the  natives,  finding  their  positions  occupied  by  the 

enemy,  at  first  looked  on  quietly,  and  offered  no  disturbance  to 
the  march.  But  when  they  saw  the  long  narrow  line  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
winding  along  the  steep  mountain  side,  and  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle 
struggling  at  every  step  with  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  the  temptation  to  plun- 
der was  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  from  many  points  of  the  mountain  above 
the  road  they  rushed  down  upon  the  Carthaginians.  The  confusion  was  terrible ; 
for  the  road  or  track  was  so  narrow,  that  the  least  crowd  or  disorder  pushed 
the  heavily  loaded  baggage-cattle  down  the  steep  below;  and  the  horses, 
wounded  by  the  barbanans'  missiles,  and  plunging  about  wildly  in  their  pain 
and  terror,  increased  the  mischief.  At  last  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  charge 
down  from  his  position,  which  commanded  the  whole  scene  of  confusion,  and 
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to  drive  the  barbarians  off.  Thia  he  effected ;  yet  the  conflict  of  so  many  men 
on  the  narrow  road  made  the  disorder  worse  for  a  time ;  and  he  unavoidably 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  many  of  his  own  men.'*  At  last,  the  barbarians 
being  quite  beaten  off,  the  army  wound  its  way  out  of  the  defile  in  safety,  and 
rested  in  the  wide  and  rich  valley  which  extends  from  the  lake  of  Bourget,  with 
scarcely  a  perceptible  change  of  level,  to  the  Isere  at  Montmeillan.  Hannibal 
meanwhile  attacked  and  stormed  the  town,  which  was  the  barbarians'  principal 
stronghold ;  and  here  he  not  only  recovered  a  great  many  of  his  own  men,  horses, 
and  baggage-cattle,  but  also  found  a  large  supply  of  com  and  cattle  belonging 
to  the  barbarians,  which  he  immediately  made  use  of  for  the  consumption  of  his 
soldiers. 

In  the  plain  which  he  had  now  reached,  he  halted  for  a  whole  day,  and  then, 
resuming  his  march,  proceeded  for  three  days  up  the  valley  of  the  DmenUiM  or  tiia 
Isere  on  the  right  bank,  without  encoimtering  any  difficulty.  Then  °*'"^ 
the  natives  met  him  with  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands,  and  wreaths  on  their 
heads  in  token  of  peace :  they  spoke  fairly,  offered  hostages,  and  wished,  they 
said,  neither  to  do  the  Carthaginians  any  injury,  nor  to  receive  any  from  them. 
Hannibal  mistrusted  them,  yet  did  not  wish  to  offend  them ;  he  accepted  their 
terms,  received  their  hostages,  and  obtained  large  supplies  of  cattle ;  and  their 
whole  behavior  seemed  so  trustworthy,  that  at  last  he  accepted  ^eir  gtudance, 
it  is  said,  through  a  difficult  part  of  the  country,  which  he  was  now  approach- 
ing.'^ For  all  the  Alpine  valleys  become  narrower,  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the 
central  chain ;  and  the  mountams  often  come  so  close  to  the  stream,  that  the 
roads  in  old  times  were  often  obliged  to  leave  the  valley  and  ascend  the  hills  by 
Bnj  accessible  point,  to  descend  again  when  the  gorge  became  wider,  and  follow 
the  stream  as  before.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  track  is  carried  nearer  the 
river,  it  passes  often  through  defil^  of  the  most  formidable  character,  being  no 
more  than  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  furious  torrent,  with  cliffs  rising  above  it  ab- 
solutely precipitous,  and  coming  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent  abruptly 
to  the  water,  leaving  no  passage  by  which  man  or  even  goat  could  make  its 
way. 

It  appears  that  the  barbarians  persuaded  Hannibal  to  pass  through  one 
of  these  defiles,  instead  of  going  round  it ;  and  while  his  army  was  Atteduof  th«  moont. 
mvolved  in  it,  they  suddenly,  and  without  provocation,  as  we  are  *^*^'*' 
told,  atacked  him.  Making  their  way  along  the  nK>imtain  sides  above  the  defile, 
they  rolled  down  masses  of  rock  on  the  Carthaginians  below,  or  even  threw 
stones  upon  them  from  their  hands,  stones  and  rocks  being  equally  fatal  against 
an  enemy  so  entangled.  It  was  well  for  Hannibal,  that,  still  doubting  the  bar- 
barians' faith,  he  had  sent  forward  his  cavalry  and  baggage,  and  covered  the 
march  with  his  infantry,  who  thus  had  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Foot 
soldiers  on  such  grotmd  were  able  to  move,  where  horses  would  be  quite  help- 
less ;  and  thus  at  last  Hannibal,  with  his  infantzy,  forced  his  way  to  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  bare  cliffs  overhanging  the  defile,  and  remained  there  during  the 
night,  whilst  the  cavalry  and  bag^[age  slowly  struggled  out  of  the  defile.*^  Thus 
again  baffled,  the  barbarians  made  no  more  generfd  attacks  on  the  army ;  some 
partial  annoyance  was  occasioned  at  intervals,  and  some  baggage  was  carried  off; 
but  it  was  observed,  that  wherever  the  elephants  were,  the  line  of  march  was 
secure ;  for  the  barbarians  beheld  those  huge  creatures  with  terror,  having  never 
had  the  shghtest  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  daring  to  approach  when  they  saw 
them. 

Without  any  further  recorded  difficulty,  the  army  on  the  ninth  day  after  they 
had  left  the  plains  of  Dauphin^  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  jutaSM  i«MhM  ot 
central  ridge  of  the  Alps.    Here  there  is  always  a  plain  of  some  ""^^^^^^ 
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extent,  immediately  overhmig  by  the  snowy  summits  of  the  high  moimtains,  but 
itself  in  summer  presenting  in  many  parts  a  carpet  of  the  freshest  grass,  with 
the  chalets  of  the  shepherds  scattered  over  it,  and  gay  with  a  ihousanil  floweis. 
But  far  different  is  its  aspect  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year:  then  it  is 
one  unvaried  waste  of  snow ;  and  the  little  lakes,  which  on  many  ot  the  passes 
enliven  the  summer  landscape,  are  now  frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow,  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  distinguishable.  Hannibal  was  on  the  sununitof  the  Alps  about 
^e  end  of  October :  the  first  winter  snows  had  already  fallen ;  but  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  all  Germany  was  one  vast  forest^  the  climate 
of  the  Alps  was  far  colder  than  at  present,  and  the  snow  lay. on  the  passes  all 
through  the  year.  Thus  the  soldiers  were  in  dreary  quarters ;  they  remained 
two  days  on  the  snnmiit»  resting  from  their  fatigues,  and  giving  opportunity  to 
many  of  the  stragglers,  and  of  we  horses  and  cattle,  to  rejoin  them  by  followii^ 
their  track ;  but  they  were  cold,  and  worn,  and  disheartened ;  and  mountains  sti3 
rose  before  them,  Uirouj^h  wMoh,  as  they  knew  too  weU,  even  their  descent 
might  be  perilous  and  painful. 

But  their  great  general,  who  felt  that  he  now  stood  victorious  on  the  ramparts 
Looks  d«wBB  itai  ^  ^^7'  ^^d  ^^^  ^^®  torrent  which  rolled  before  him  was  carry- 
npoo  y.  ^^  .^  waters  to  the  rich  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  endeavored  to 
kindle  his  soldiers  with  his  own  spbit  of  hope.  He  oedled  them  together ;  he 
pointed  out  the  valley  beneath,  to  which  the  descent  seemed  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment :  "  That  valley,  he  said,  "  is  Italy ;  it  leads  us  to  the  country  of  oar  fiiends 
the  Gauls ;  and  yonder  is  our  way  to  Rome."  His  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on 
that  point  of  the  horizon ;  and  as  he  gazed,  the  distance  between  seemed  to  van- 
ish, till  he  could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  assailing  the 
capitol." 

After  the  two  days'  rest  the  descent  began.  Hannibal  experienced  no  more 
^^^^  ^  open  hostility  from  the  barbarians,  only  some  petty  attempts  here 

and  there  to  plunder ;  a  fact  strange  in  itself,  but  doubly  so,  if  he 
was  really  descending  the  valley  of  the  Doria  Baltea,  through  the  countiy  of  the 
Salassians,  the  most  untamable  robbers  of  all  the  Alpine  barbarians.  It  is  possihle 
that  the  influence  of  the  Insubrians  may  partly  have  restrained  the  mountaineers; 
and  partly  also  they  may  have  been  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  all  fomier 
attacks,  and  may  b^  this  time  have  r^farded  the  strange  army  and  its  monstrons 
beasts  with  somethmg  of  superstitious  terror.  But  the  natnial  difficulties  of  the 
ground  on  the  descent  were  greater  than  ever.  The  snow  covered  the  track  so 
that  the  men  often  lost  it,  and  fell  down  the  steep  below :  at  last  they  came  to  a 
place  where  an  avalanche  had  carried  it  away  altogether  for  about  three  hundred 
yards,  leaving  the  mountain  side  a  mere  wreck  of  scattered  rocks  and  snow.  To 

fo  round  was  impossible ;  for  the  depth  of  the  snow  on  the  heights  above  ren- 
.  ered  it  hopeless  to  scale  them ;  nothing  therefore  was  left  but  to  repBor  the  road. 
A  summit  of  some  extent  was  found,  and  cleared  of  the  snow ;  and  here  the 
army  was  obliged  to  encamp,  whilst  the  work  went  on.  There  was  no  want  of 
hands ;  and  every  man  was  Laboring  for  his  life ;  the  road  therefore  was  restored, 
and  supported  with  solid  substructions  below ;  and  in  a  single  day  it  was  made 
practicable  for  the  cavalry  and  bagflrage-cattle,  which  were  immediately  sent  for- 
ward,  and  reached  the  lower  valley  in  safety,  where  they  were  turned  ont 
to  pasture.  A  harder  labor  was  required  to  make  a  passage  for  the  elephants: 
the  way  for  them  must  be  wide  and  solid ;  and  the  work  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  three  days.  The  poor  animals  suffered  severely  in  the  inter- 
val from  hunger;  for  no  forage  was  to  be  found  in  that  wilderness  of  snow,  nor 
any  trees  whose  leaves  might  supply  the  place  of  other  herbage.  At  last  they 
too  were  able  to  proceed  with  safety  :**  Hannibal  overtook  his  cavalry  and  bag- 
gage ;  and  in  three  days  more  the  whole  army  had  got  clear  of  the  Alpine  vd- 
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leys,  and  entered  the  country  of  .their  friends,  the  Insubrians,  on  the  wide  plain 
of  northern  Italy. 

Hannibal  was  arrived  in  Italy,  but  with  a  force  so  weakened  by  its  losses  in 
men  and  horses,  and  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  surviTors,  that  ArrtT.iiaitai7.L0MM 
he  mi^ht  seem  to  have  accomplished  his  great  march  in  vain.  «»t>>«<»^ 
Accoraing  to  his  own  statement,  wUch  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  brought 
out  of  the  Alpine  valleys  no  more  than  12,000  African  and  8000  Spanish  in- 
fantry, with  6000  cavalry,**^  so  that  his  march  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy  must  have  cost  him  33,000  men ;  an  enormous  loss,  which 
proves  how  severely  the  armv  must  have  suffered  from  the  privations  of  the  march 
and  the  severity  of  the  Alpme  climate;  for  not  half  of  tnese  38,000  men  can 
have  fallen  in  battle.  Wiw  his  army  in  this  condition,  some  period  of  repose 
was  abeointely  necessary ;  accordingly,  Hannibal  remained  in  the  country  of  the 
Insubriana,  till  rest,  and  a  more  temperate  climate,  and  wholesome  food,  with 
which  the  Gauls  pl^tifolly  supplied  himj^  restored  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  his 
soMieis,  and  made  them  again  ready  for  action."  His  first  movement  was  against 
the  Tauiinians,  a  Ligurian  people,  who  were  constant  enemies  of  the  Insubrians, 
and  therefore  would  not  listen  to  Hannibal,  when  he  invited  them  to  join  his 
cause.  He  thoefore  attacked  and  stormed  their  piinoipal  town,  put  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  neighooring  tril^,  that  they 
submitted  immediately,  and  became  his  allies.  This  was  his  first  accession  of 
strength  in  Italy,  the  first  fruits,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  long  succession  of  defections 
among  the  allies  of  Rome,  so  that  the  swords  of  the  Italians  might  effect  for  him 
the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Sci|HO  had  landed  at  Pisa,  had  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  taken 
the  command  of  ^e  prsBtors'  army,  sending  the  prsetors  themselves  adpionudMs  to  bmi 
hack  to  Rome,  had  crossed  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  was  ascending  ^"^ 
its  left  bank,  bein^  anxious  to  advance  with  all  possible  haste,  in  order  to  hinder 
a  general  ijsinff  of  the  Gauls  by  his  presence."  Hannibal,  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, was  equwy  anxious  to  meet  Mm,  bemg  well  aware  that  the  Gauls  were 
only  restrained  from  revolting  to  the  Carthaginians  by  fear,  and  that  on  his  first 
success  in  the  field  they  would  join  him.**  He  therefore  descended  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  keepinff  the  river  on  his  right ;  and  Soipio  having  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  Ticinus,  nad  entered  what  are  now  the  Sardinian  dommions,  and  was 
still  advancing  westward,  with  the  Po  on  his  left,  although,  as  the  river  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  southward,  he  was  no  longer  in  its  immediate  neighborhood." 

Each  general  was  aware  that  his  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  both  pushed  for- 
ward muL  th^  cavalry  and  light  troops  in  advance  of  their  mam  ■.MMMot  <»  th. 
armies,  to  reconnoiter  each  other's  position  and  numbers.  Thus  ^^^™^ 
was  brought  on  accidentally  the  first  action  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans 
in  Italy,  which,  with  some  exaggeration,  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the  Tici^ 
nus."  The  Numidians  in  Hanmbal's  army,  being  now  properly  supported  by 
heavy  cavalry,  were  able  to  follow  their  own  manner  of  fighting,  and,  falling  on 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Romans,  who  were  already  enffa^ed  in  front  with 
Hannibal's  heavy  horsemen,  took  ample  vengeance  for  their  defeat  on  the  Rhone. 
The  Romans  were  routed ;  and  the  consul  himself  was  severely  wounded,  and 
owed  his  life,  it  is  said,  to  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  a  Ligurian  slave.^  With 
their  cavalry  thus  crippled,  it  was  imposuble  to  act  in  such  an  open  country ;  the 
Romans  therefore  hoBtily  retreated,  recrossed  the  Ticinus,  and  broke  down  the 
bridge,  yet  with  so  much  hurry  and  confusion,  that  600  men  were  left  on  the 
right  bimk,  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  then,  crossing  the  Po  also,  estab- 
lished themselves  under  the  walls  of  their  colony,  Placentia. 
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Hannibal,  finding  the  bridge  over  the  Ticiaus  destroyed,  reascended  the  left 
^^  bank  of  the  Po  till  he  found  a  convenient  point  to  cross,  and  then, 

TtDM.  jji^y^g  constructed  a  bridge  with  the  river  boats,  carried  over  his 
army  in  safety.  Immediately,  as  he  had  expected,  the  Grauls  on  the  right  bank 
received  him  with  open  aims ;  and  again  descending  the  river,  he  arriveci  oa  tbe 
second  day  after  his  passage  in  sight  of  the  Roman  army,  and  on  the  following 
day  offered  them  battle.  But  as  the  Romans  did  not  move,  he  chose  out  a  spot 
for  his  camp,  and  posted  his  army  five  or  six  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  appa- 
rently on  the  east  of  Placentia,  cutting  off  their  direct  communication  with  Aii- 
minum  and  Rome.*^ 

Qn  the  first  news  of  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy,  the  senate  had  sent  orders  to 
Cummin  in  sidi  ^^^  Other  cousul,  Ti.  Sempronius,  to  return  immediately  to  rein- 
Efmpmim  joiM  sX  force  his  colleague.**  No  event  of  importance  had  marked  the 
'^  first  summer  of  the  war  in  Sicily.     Hannibal's  spirit  so  animated 

the  Carthaginian  government,  that  they  were  everywhere  preparing  to  act  on 
the  offensive;  and  before  the  arrival' of  Sempronius,  M.  ^milius,  the  praetor, 
had  already  had  to  fight  a  naval  action  with  the  enemy,  in  order  to  defend  Lily- 
baeum.^  He  had  defeated  them,  and  prevented  their  landing,  but  the  Cartha- 
ginian  fleets  still  kept  the  sea;  and  whilst  Sempronius  was  employing  his  whole 
force  in  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Melita,  the  enemy  were  cruising  on  the 
northern  side  of  Sicily,  and  making  descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  On  his  return 
to  Lilybseum  he  was  going  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  he  received  orders  to  return 
home  and  join  his  colleague.  He  accordingly  left  part  of  his  fleet  with  the  prs&- 
tor  in  Sicily,  and  part  he  committed  to  Sex.  Pomponius,  his  lieutenant,  for  the 
protection  of  the  coasts  of  Lucania  and  Campania ;  while,  from  a  dread  of  the 
dangers  and  delays  of  the  winter  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  his  army  was  to 
march  from  Lilybseum  to  Messana,  and,  after  crossing  the  strait,  to  go  by  land 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  the  soldiers  being  bound  by  oath  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  at  Ariminum.  They  completed  their  long  march,  it  is  said,  in 
forty  days ;  and  from  Ariminum  they  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  effected 
their  junction  with  the  army  of  Scipio.^^ 

SeiKipronius  found  his  colleague  no  longer  in  his  original  position,  close  by 

foduoD  of  th* » Placenlia  and  the  Po,  but  withdrawn  to  the  first  hills  which  bound 

'™^'  the  great  plain  on  the  south,  and  leave  an  interval  here  of  about 

six  miles  between  themselves  and  the  river.^*  But  Hannibal's  army  lying,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  eastward,  the  Roman  consul  retreated  westward,  and  leaving  Pla- 
centia  to  its  own  resources,  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  there  lay 
encamped,  just  where  the  stream  issues  from  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  had  several  magazines  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Po 
above  Placentia,  on  which  the  consul  probably  depended  for  nis  subsistence ;  and 
these  posts,  together  with  the  presence  of  his  army,  kept  the  Gauls  on  the  im- 
mediate bank  of  the  river  quiet,  so  that  they  gave  Hannibal  no  assistance.  When 
the  Romans  fell  back  behind  the  Trebia,  Hannibal  followed  them,  and  encamped 
about  five  miles  off  from  them,  directly  between  them  and  Placentia.^  But  his 
powerful  cavalry  kept  his  communications  open  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Gauls 
who  lived  out  of  the  immediate  control  of  the  Roman  army  and  garrisons,  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions  abundantly. 

It  is  not  explained  by  any  existing  writer  how  Sempronius  was  able  to  effect 
itamn»i'.poikT  "^^  junction  with  his  colleague  without  any  opposition  from  Han- 
nibal. The  regular  road  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  passes 
through  a  country  unvaried  by  a  single  hill ;  and  the  approach  of  a  large  army 
should  have  been  announced  to  Hannibal  by  his  Numidian  cavalry,  soon  enough 
to  allow  him  to  interrupt  it.    But  so  much  in  war  depends  upon  trifling  accidents^ 
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that  it  is  in  vain  to  guess  where  we  are  without  information.  We  only  know 
that  the  two  consular  armies  were  united  in  Scipio's  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebia ;  that  their  tmited  forces  amounted  to  40,000  men ;  and  that  Hanni- 
bal, with  an  army  so  reinforced  by  the  Gauls  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  that  it  wa« 
little  inferior  to  his  enemy's,**  was  so  far  from  fearing  to  engage  either  consul 
singly,  that  he  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  with 
the  combined  armies  of  both.  Depending  on  the  support  of  the  Gauls  for  his 
subsistence,  he  must  not  be  too  long  a  burden  to  them ;  they  had  hoped  to  be 
led  to  live  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  not  to  maintain  him  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.  In  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  a  battle,  he  began  to 
attack  their  magazines.  Clastidium,  now  Castiggio,  a  small  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ticinus,  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands  by  the  governor;  and  he  here  found. large  supplies  of  com.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Sempronius,  having  no  fears  for  the  event  of  a  battle,  was 
longing  for  the  glory  of  a  triumph  over  such  an  enemy  as  Hanni-  ^^^„  ^. 
bal  ;*•  and  as  Scipio  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  he  had  the  Sjr!l>?*i«^S3S."to 
command  of  the  whole  Roman  army.  Besides,  the  Gauls  who  •■«^- 
lived  in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  and  Placentia,  not  knowing  which  side  to 
espouse,  had  been  plundered  by  Hannibal's  cavalry,  and  besought  the  consuls  to 
protect  them.  This  was  no  time,  Sempronius  thought,  to  neglect  any  ally  who 
still  remained  faithful  to  Rome :  he  sent  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  over  the 
Trebia  to  drive  off  the  plunderers ;  and  in  such  skirmishes  he  obtained  some 
partial  success,  which  made  him  the  more  disposed  to  risk  a  general  battle.*^ 

For  this,  as  a  Roman  officer,  and  before  Hannibal's  military  talents  were  fully 
known,  he  ought  not  to  be  harshly  judged ;  but  his  manner  of  en-  ^^  ^^^ 
gaging  was  rash,  and  unworthy  of  an  able  general.  He  allowed 
the  attacks  of  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  to  tempt  him  to  follow  them  to  their  own 
field  of  battle.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Numidians  crossed  the  river,  and  skir- 
mished close  up  to  the  Roman  camp :  the  consul  first  sent  out  his  cavalry,  and 
then  his  light  infantry,  to  repel  them  ;*  and  when  they  gave  way  and  recrossed 
the  river,  he  led  his  regular  infantry  out  of  his  camp,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
whole  army  to  advance  over  the  Trebia  and  attack  the  enemy. 

It  was  mid-winter,  and  the  wide  pebbly  bed  of  the  Trebia,  which  the  summer 
traveller  may  almost  pass  dry-shod,  was  now  filled  with  a  rapid  coiiuii«iiMin«t  of  tu 
stream  running  breast-high.  In  the  night  it  had  rained  or  snowed  »•**»•  «<i»«Tw»''^ 
heavily ;  and  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly,  threatening  sleet  or  snow.*  Yet 
Sempronius  led  his  soldiers  through  the  river,  before  they  had  eaten  any  thing ; 
and  wet,  cold,  and  hungry  as  they  were,  he  formed  them  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  plain.  Meanwhile  Hannibal's  men  had  eaten  their  breakfast  in  their  tents, 
and  had  oiled  their  bodies,  and  put  on  their  armor  around  their  fires.  Then, 
when  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Trebia,  and  were  advancing  in  the  open  plain, 
the  Carthaginians  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  and  about  a  mile  in  front  of  their 
camp,  they  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Their  disposition  was  simple :  the  heavy 
infantry,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Africans,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  were  drawn 
up  in  a  single  line  ;  the  cavalry,  10,000  strong,  was,  with  the  elephants,  on  the 
two  wings ;  the  light  infantry  and  Balerian  slingers  were  in  the  front  of  the 
whole  army.  This  was  all  Hannibal's  visible  force.  But  near  the  Trebia,  and 
now  left  in  their  rear  by  the  advancing  Roman  legions,  were  lying  close  hid  in 
the  deep  and  overgrown  bed  of  a  small  water- course,  two  thousand  picked  sol- 
diers, horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Hannibal's  younger  brother,  Mago,  whom 
he  had  posted  there  during  the  night,  and  whose  ambush  the  Romans  passed 
with  no  suspicion.  Arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  legions  were  formed  in 
their  usual  order,  with  the  allied  infantry  on  the  wings ;  and  their  weak  cavalry 
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of  4000  men,  ill  able  to  contend  with  the  numerous  horsemen  of  Hanniha],  were 
on  the  flanks  of  the  whole  line. 

The  Roman  velites,  or  light  infantry,  who  had  been  in  action  since  daybreak, 

and  had  ali^dy  shot  away  half  their  darts  and  arrows,  were 

ifarbtiiiikiitryaBdeaTw  soou  dnvcn  bacK  upon  the  hastati  and  pnncipes,  and  passed 

through  the  intervals  of  the  maniples  to  the  rear.  With  no  less 
ease  were  the  cayalqr  beaten  on  both  wings,  by  Hannibal's  horse  and  elepfaaots. 
But  when  the  heavy  infantry,  superior  in  numbers  and  better  anned  both  for 
offence  and  defence,  closed  with  tne  enemy,  the  confidence  of  Sempronius  seemed 
to  be  justified :  and  the  Romans,  numbed  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  yet,  by 
their  excellence  in  all  soldierly  qualities,  maintained  the  fight  with  eqiud  ad- 
vantage.** 

On  a  sudden  a  loud  alarm  was  heard ;  and  Mago,  with  his  diosen  band,  brok6 
Bovt  of  tiM  irM*  out  from  his  ambush,  and  assaulted  them  furiously  in  the  rear. 
*™^'  Meantime  both  winffs  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  broken  dow& 

by  the  elephants,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  missiles  of  the  hght  infantry,  till  the^ 
were  utterly  routed,  and  fled  towards  the  Trebia.  The  legions  in  the  centre, 
finding  themselves  assiuled  on  the  rear,  pushed  desperately  forwards,  forced  thdi 
way  urough  the  enemy's  line,  and  marched  off  the  field  straight  to  FlacentuL 
Many  of  the  routed  cavalry  made  off  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  escaped.  But 
those  who  fled  towards  the  river  were  slaughtered  unceasingly  by  the  conquerors 
till  they  reached  it ;  and  the  loss  here  was  enormou&.  The  Carthaginians,  how- 
ever, stopped  their  pursuit  on  the  brink  of  the  Trebia :  the  cold  was  piercing,  and 
to  the  elephants  so  intolerabfe  that  they  almost  all  perished ;  even  of  the  men  and 
horses  many  were  lost,  so  that  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  army  reached  their  camp 
in  safety ;  and  when  night  came  on,  Scipio  again  led  them  across  the  river,  and, 
passing  unnoticed  by  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  took  refuge  with  his  colleague 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.'^ 

So  ended  Hannibal's  first  campaign  in  Italy.  The  Romans,  after  their  defeat, 
HHuObai  wbttti  b  despaired  of  maintaming  their  ground  on  the  Po ;  and  the  two 
°*^*  consular  armies  retreated  in  opposite  directions,  Scipio's  upon 

Ariminum,  and  that  of  Sempronius  across  the  Apennines  into  Etnoia.  Hannibal 
remained  master  of  Cisalpme  Gaul ;  but  the  season  did  not  allow  him  to  besi^ 
Placentia  and  Cremona ;  and  the  temper  of  the  Qauls  rendered  it  evident  tbat 
he  must  not  make  their  country  the  seat  of  war  in  another  campaign.  Aheady 
they  bore  the  burden  of  supporting  his  army  so  impatiently,  that  he  made  an  at- 
tempt, in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  to  cross  the  Apenmnes  into  Etruria,  and  was  only 
driven  back  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  the  wind  sweeping  with  such 
fury  over  the  ridges,  and  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  stand  against  it."  He  was  forced  therefore  to  winter  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  innate  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the  people  led  him  to  suspect  that 
attempts  would  be  made  against  his  life,  and  that  a  Gaulish  assassin  might  hope 
to  purchase  forgiveness  from  the  Romans  for  his  country's  revolt,  by  destroying 
the  general  who  had  seduced  them.  He  therefore  put  on  a  variety  of  disguises 
to  baffle  such  designs ;  he  wore  false  hair,  appeannff  sometimes  as  a  man  of 
mature  years,  and  sometimes  with  the  gray  hairs  of  old  age  ;**  and  if  he  had  tbat 
taste  for  humor  which  ffreat  men  are  seldom  without,  and  which  some  anecdotes 
of  him  imply,  he  must  have  been  often  amused  by  the  mistakes  thus  occasioned, 
and  have  derived  entertainment  from  that  which  policy  or  necessity  had  dictated. 

We  should  be  glad  to  catch  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  Rome,  when  the 
(iMDiiiiM  ta  ebom  ^^^^  ^*  arrived  of  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.*  Since  the  disaster  of 
«d  uiM  th*  Caudium,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  there  had  been 
known  no  defeat  of  two  consular  armies  united ;  and  the  surprise 
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and  vexation  most  bare  been  great  Sempronius,  it  is  said,  returned  to  Rome 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  resolvea  to  elect  as  consul  a  man  who,  how- 
ever unwelcome  to  the  aristocracy,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant 
\ictories  in  the  very  country  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war.  They  accordingly 
chose  C.  Flaminius  for  the  second  time  consul ;  and  with  him  was  elected  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  Geminus,  a  man  of  an  old  patrician  family,  and  personaUy  attached  to  the 
anstocratical  party,  but  unknown  to  us  before  his  present  consulship.  Flaminius' 
election  was  most  unpalatable  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  as  numerous  prodigies  were 
reported,  and  the  Sibylline  books  consulted,  and  it  was  certain  that  various  rites 
would  be  ordered  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gods,**  he  had  some  j^^j  ^^  a  ant. 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  election  would  again  be  declared  null 
and  void,  and  he  himself  thus  deprived  of  his  command.  He  was  anxious  there- 
fore to  leave  Rome  as  soon  as  possible :  as  his  colleague  was  detained  by  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  by  the  care  of  superintending  the  new  levies,  Flaminius, 
it  is  said,  left  the  city  before  the  15th  of  March,  when  his  consulship  was  to  be- 
gin, and  actually  entered  upon  his  office  at  Ariminum,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
superintend  the  formation  of  magazines,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  army.** 
But  the  aristocracy  thought  it  was  no  time  to  press  party  animosities ;  they  made 
no  attempt  to  disturb  Flaminius'  election ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  his  prov- 
mce  assigned  him  without  ^opposition,  and  to  have  been  appointed  to  command 
Sempronius'  army  m  Etruria,  while  Servilius  succeeded  Scipio  at  Ariminum. 
The  levies  of  soldiers  went  on  vigorously ;  two  legions  were  employed  in  Spain ; 
one  was  sent  to  Sicily,  another  to  Sardinia,  and  another  to  Tarentum ;  and  four 
legions,  more  or  less  thinned  by  the  defeat  at  the  Trebia,  still  formed  the  nucleus 
of  two  armies  in  Ariminum  and  in  Etruria.  It  appears  that  four  new  legions 
were  levied,  with  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  soldiers  from  the  Italian  allies 
and  the  Latin  name ;  and  these  being  divided  between  the  two  consuls,  the  ar- 
mies opposed  to  Hannibal  on  either  line,  by  which  he  might  advance,  must  have 
been,  in  point  of  numbers,  exceedingly  formidable.  Servilius,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  his  head-quarters  at  Ariminum ;  and  Scipio,  whom  he  superseded,  sailed  as 
proconsul  into  Spain,  to  take  command  of  his  original  army  there.  Flaminius 
succeeded  to  Sempronius  in  Etruria,  and  lay  encamped,  it  is  said,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arretium.'^ 

Thus  the  main  Roman  armies  lay  nearly  in  the  same  positions  which  they  had 
held  eight  years  before,  to  oppose  the  expected  invasion  of  the  w^^n^  «uib  an. 
Gaols.  But  as  the  Gauls  then  broke  into  Etruria  unperceived  by  ^ 
either  Roman  army,  so  the  Romans  were  again  surprised  by  Hannibal  on  a  line 
where  they  bad  not  expected  him.  He  crossed  the  Apennines,  not  by  the  or- 
dinary road  to  Lucca,  descending  the  valley  of  the  Macra,  but,  as  it  appears,  by 
a  stnuffhter  line  down  the  valley  of  the  Anser  or  Serchio ;  and  leaving  Lucca  on 
his  right,  he  proceeded  to  struggle  through  the  low  and  flooded  country  which 
lay  between  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Amo  and  the  Apennines  below  Florence,  and 
of  which  the  marsh  or  lake  of  Fucecchio  still  remains  a  specimen.  Here  a^ain 
the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  extreme ;  but  they  were  rewarded  when  Viej 
reached  the  firm  ground  below  Fsesulse,  and  were  let  loose  upon  the  plunder  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  upper  Amo.*' 

Flaminius  lay  quietly  at  Arretium,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give  battle,  but  sent 
messcaigeiB  to  his  colleajrue,  to  inform  him  of  the  enemy's  appear-  Ad^^  towud*  p*. 
ance  in  Etruria.  Hannibal  was  now  on  the  south  of  the  Apen-  "''*' 
nines,  and  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  but  the  experience  of  the  Samnites  and  of  Pyr- 
rfaus  had  shown  that  the  Etruscans  were  scarcely  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the 
Gauls ;  and  it  was  in  the  south,  in  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  and  Apulia,  that  the 
only  materials  existed  for  organizing  a  new  Italian  war  against  Rome.    Accord* 
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ingly  Hannibal  advanced  rapidly  into  Etruria,  and  finding  that  Flaminins  still  did 
not  move,  passed  by  Arretium,  leaving  the  Roman  army  in  his  rear,  and  march- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  to  gain  the  great  plun  of  central  Italy,  which  reaches  from 
Perusia  to  Spoletum,  and  was  traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Ariminum  to 
Home. 

The  consul  Flaminius  now  at  last  broke  up  from  his  position,  and  followed  tba 
»,...„     V,     enemy.     Hannibal  laid  waste  the  country  on  every  side  with  fire 

and  sword,  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  a  hasty  battle ;  and  leaving 
Cortona  on  his  left  untouched  on  its  mountain  seat,  he  approached  the  lake  of 
Thrasymenus,  and  followed  the  road  along  its  northeastern  shore,  till  it  ascended 
the  hills  which  divide  the  lake  from  the  basin  of  the  Tiber.''  Flaminius  was  follj 
convinced  that  Hannibal's  object  was  not  to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  the 
richest  part  of  Italy :  had  he  wished  to  engage,  why  had  he  noi  attacked  him 
when  he  lay  at  Arretium,  and  whUe  his  colleague  was  far  away  at  Ariminum  ? 
With  this  impression  he  pressed  on  his  rear  closely,  never  dreamucg  that  the  Hon 
would  turn  from  the  pursuit  of  his  defenceless  prey,  to  spring  on  the  shepherds 
who  were  dogg^g  his  steps  behind. 

The  modem  road^along  the  lake,  after  passing  the  village  of  Passignano,  runs 

Dioeoi^  of  BMrkiDf  ^or  somc  Way  close  to  the  water  s  edge  on  the  right,  hemmed  in 
•.tth«&iUofhitu«.    Q^  tijg  ig£j.  ^jy  ^  11^^  ^f  ^jij£pg^  ^l^i^lj  jjjajjg  it  an  absolute  defile. 

Then  it  turns  from  the  lake  and  ascends  the  hills ;  yet,  although  they  form  some- 
thing of  a  curve,  there  is  nothing  to  deserve  the  name  of  valley ;  and  the  road, 
after  leaving  the  lake,  begins  to  ascend  almost  immediately,  so  ih&i  there  is  a  very 
short  distance  during  which  the  hills  on  the  right  and  left  command  it.  The 
ground  therefore  does  not  well  correspond  with  the  description  of  Polybius,  who 
states  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Romans  were  caught  was  not  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  hills  and  the  lake,  but  a  valley  beyond  this  defile,  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  Romans,  when  engaged  in  it,  had  the  water, 
not  on  their  right  flank,  but  on  their  rear.''  Livy's  account  is  different,  and 
represents  the  Romans  as  caught  in  the  defile  beyond  Passignano,  between  the 
cliff  and  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  exact  Une  of  the  ancient  road  could 
be  discovered,  it  might  assist  in  solving  the  difficulty :  in  the  mean  time  the  bat- 
tle of  Thrasymenus  must  be  one  of  the  many  events  in  ancient  military  history, 
where  the  accoimts  of  historians,  differing  either  with  each  other  or  with  the 
actual  appearances  of  the  ground,  are  to  us  inexplicable. 

The  consul  had  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  just  within 
FiMDinhi*  adTMieM  to  thc  prcseut  Romau  frontier,  and  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  Passignano : 
attack  UMiiiib^  jjQ  Yiad  made  a  forced  march,  and  had  arrived  at  his  position  so 
late  that  he  could  not  examine  the  ground  before  him.*^  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  set  forward  again ;  the  morning  mist  hung  thickly  over  the  lake  and  the 
low  groimds,  leavinfi^  the  heights,  as  is  often  the  case,  quite  clear.  Flaminius, 
anxious  to  overtake  his  enemy,  rejoiced  in  the  friendly  veil  which  thus  concealed 
his  advance,  and  hoped  to  fall  upon  HannibaFs  army  while  it  was  still  in  march- 
ing order,  and  its  columns  encumbered  with  the  plunder  of  the  valley  of  the 
Arno.  He  passed  through  the  defile  of  Passignano,  and  found  no  enemy ;  this 
confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  Hannibal  did  not  mean  to  fight.  Already  the 
Numidian  cavalry  were  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber :  unless  he  could 
overtake  them  speedily,  they  would  have  reached  the  plain ;  and  Africans,  Span- 
iards, and  Gauls,  would  be  rioting  in  the  devastation  of  the  garden  of  Italy.  So 
the  consul  rejoiced  as  the  heads  oFhis  columns  emerged  from  the  defile,  and,  tum- 
bg  to  the  left,  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  where  he  hoped  at  least  to  find  the 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment  the  stillness  of  the  mist  was  broken  by  barbarian  war-cries  on 
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every  side;  and  both  flanks  of  the  Roman  column  were  assailed  DartnetionofOuiMk 
at  once.  Their  right  was  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  javelins  and  ^r  •'"»  b*to»m>m. 
arrows,  shot  as  if  from  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  striking  into  the  soldier's  un- 
g^uarded  side,  where  he  had  no  shield  to  cover  him ;  while  ponderous  stones, 
against  which  no  shield  or  helmet  could  avail,  came  crashing  down  upon  their 
Heads.  On  the  left  were  heard  the  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  well-known  war- 
cries  tf  the  Gaxds ;  and  presently  Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  emerged  from  the 
mist,  and  were  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks ;  and  the  huge  forms  of 
the  Gauls  and  their  vast  broadswords  broke  in  upon  them  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  head  of  the  Roman  column,  which  was  already  ascending  to  the 
liigher  ground,  found  its  advance  also  barred ;  for  here  was  the  enemy  whom 
they  bad  so  longed  to  overtake ;  here  were  some  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot 
of  Hannibal's  army  drawn  up  to  wait  their  assault.  The  Romans  instantly  at- 
tacked these  troops,  and  cut  their  way  through :  these  must  be  the  covering 
parties,  they  thought,  of  Hannibal's  main  battle ;  and,  eager  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  decisive  issue,  they  pushed  forward  up  the  heights,  not  doubting  that  on  the 
Bommit  they  should  find  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  And  now  they  were  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  to  their  astonishment  no  enemy  was  there ;  but  the 
mist  drew  up,  and,  as  they  looked  behind,  they  saw  too  plainly  where  Hannibal 
was :  the  whole  valley  was  one  scene  of  carnage,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
above  were  the  masses  of  the  Spanish  and  Airican  foot  witnessing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  army,  which  had  scarcely  cost  them  a  single  stroke. 

The  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column  had  thus  escaped  the  slaughter ; 
but  being  too  few  to  retrieve  the  day,  they  continued  their  advance, 
which  was  now  become  a  flight,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  ***" 
neighboring  villages.  Meantime,  while  the  centre  of  the  army  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  valley,  the  rear  was  still  winding  through  the  defile  beyond,  between  the 
cliffs  and  the  lake.  But  they  too  were  attacked  from  the  heights  above  by  the 
Gauls,  and  forced  in  confusion  into  the  water.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  in  despera- 
tion, struck  out  into  the  deep  water  swimming,  and,  weighed  down  by  their 
armor,  presently  sank :  others  ran  in  as  far  as  was  within  their  depth,  and  there 
stood  helplessly,  till  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  in  after  them.  Then  they  lifted 
up  their  hands,  and  cried  for  quarter ;  but  on  this  day  of  sacrifice,  the  gods  of 
Carthage  were  not  to  be  defrauded  of  a  single  victim ;  and  the  horsemen  piti- 
lessly fulfilled  Hannibal's  vow. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column,  who 
were  about  6000  men,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  utterly  destroyed. 
The  consul  himself  had  not  seen  the  wreck  consummated.  On  *  *  "* 
finding  himself  surrounded,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  form  his  men  amidst  the 
confusion,  and  to  offer  some  regular  resistance :  when  this  was  hopeless,  he  con- 
tinued to  do  his  duty  as  a  bra%*3  soldier,  till  one  of  the  Gaulish  horsemen,  who  is 
said  to  have  known  him  by  sight  from  hb  former  consulship,  rode  up  and  ran 
him  through  the  body  with  his  lance,  crying  out,  "  So  perish  the  man  who 
slaughtered  our  brethren,  and  robbed  us  of  the  lands  of  our  fathers.""  In  these 
last  words  we  probably  rather  read  the  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy to  the  author  of  an  agrarian  law,  than  the  genuine  language  of  the  Gaul. 
Flaminius  died  bravely,  sword  in  hand,  having  committed  no  greater  military 
error  than  many  an  impetuous  soldier,  whose  death  in  his  country's  cause  has 
been  felt  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  rashness,  and  whose  memory  is  pitied  and  hon- 
ored. The  party  feelings  which  have  so  colored  the  language  of  the  ancient 
writers  respecting  him,  need  not  be  shared  by  a  modem  historian :  Flaminius  was 
indeed  an  unequal  antagonist  to  Hannibal ;  but  in  his  previous  life,  as  consul  and  as 
censor,  he  had  served  his  country  well ;  and  if  the  defile  of  Thrasymenus  witnessed 
his  rashness,  it  also  contains  his  honorable  grave. 
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The  battle  must  have  been  ended  before  noon ;  and  Hannibal's  ind^fatigabla 
ckptun  of  tiM  Ad.  cavaliy,  after  haying  destroyed  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  Roman 
d!^^i£SLito%  army,  hastened  to  pursue  the  troops  who  had  broken  off  from  the 
v^'^"^  front,  and  had  for  the  present  escaped  the  general  overthrow. 

They  were  supported  by  the  light-armed  foot  and  the  Spaniards,  and  finding  the 
Romans  in  the  village  to  which  they  had  retreated,  proceeded  to  invest  it  ob 
every  side.  The  Romans,  cut  off  from  all  relief,  and  with  no  provisions,  sur* 
rendered  to  Maharbal,  who  commanded  the  party  sent  against  them.  They  were 
brought  to  Hannibal :  with  the  other  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  the  whole 
number  amounted  to  15,000.  The  general  addressed  them  by  an  intapreter ; 
he  told  the  soldiers  who  had  surrei^dered  to  Maharbal,  that  their  lives,  if  he 
pleased,  were  still  forfeited,  for  Maharbal  had  no  authority  to  grant  terms  with- 
out his  consent :  then  he  proceeded  with  the  vehemence  often  displayed  by  Ka- 
poleon  in  similar  circumstances,  to  inveigh  against  the  Roman  govemmoit  and 
people,  and  concluded  by  giving  all  his  Roman  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the 
several  divisions  of  his  army.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Italian  allies :  they  were 
not  his  enemies,  he  said ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  invaded  Italy  to  aid  them  in 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  he  should  still  deal  with  them  as  he  had  treated 
his  Italian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Trebia ;  they  were  free  from  thai  moment,  and 
without  ransom.^  This  being  done,  he  halted  for  a  shoit  time  to  rest  his  aimy, 
and  buried  with  great  solemnity  tliirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
had  fallen  on  his  own  side  in  the  battle.  His  whole  loss  had  amounted  only  to 
1500  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  Gauls.  It  is  said  also  that  he  caused 
careful  search,  but  in  vain,  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  the  consul,  Flaminins, 
being  anxious  to  give  him  honorable  burial.**  So  he  acted  afterwards  to  L. 
'^milius  and  to  Marcellus ;  and  these  humanities  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  if  he 
had  wished  to  show  that,  though  his  vow  bound  him  to  unrelentldg  emnity 
towards  the  Romans  while  living,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  that  he  might 
honor  them  when  dead. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  now  broke  up.  from  the  scene  of  its  victory,  and,  leaving 
lb         umMib     Perusia  unassailed,  crossed  the  infant  stream  of  the  I^ber,  and  en- 

""^""^  "  tered  upon  the  plains  of  Umbria.  Here  Maharbal,  with  the  cav- 
alry and  light  troops,  obtained  another  victory  over  a  party  of  some  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  C.  Centenius,  and  killed,  took  prisoners,  or  dispersed  the 
whole  body.*^  Then  that  rich  plain,  extending  from  the  Hber  under  Pemsia  to 
Spoletum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Somma,  was  laid  waste  by  the  Carthaginians 
without  mercy.  The  white  oxen  of  the  Clitumnus,  so  often  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome  by  her  triumphant  generals,  were  now  the  spoil  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  of  Carthage,  amidst  prayers  for 
the  destruction  of  Rome.  TLd  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  again  heard  the  Gaulish 
war-cry ;  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  fortified 
cities  from  this  unwonted  storm  of  barbarian  invasion.  The  figures  and  anns  of 
the  Gauls,  however  foi-midable,  might  be  feuniliar  to  many  of  we  Umbrians;  but 
they  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  slingers  from  the  Balearian  islands,  on  the  hardy 
Spanish  foot,  conspicuous  by  their  white  linen  coats  bordered  with  scarlet  ;^  on 
the  regular  African  infantry,  who  had  not  yet  exchanged  their  long  lances  and 
small  shields  for  the  long  shield  and  stabbing  sword  of  the  Roman  soldier ;  on 
the  heavy  cavalry,  so  numerous,  and  mounted  on  horses  so  superior  to  those  of 
Italy  ;  above  all,  on  the  bands  of  wild  Numidians,  who  rode  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  as  if  the  rider  and  his  horse  were  one  creature,  and  who  scoured  over  the 
country  with  a  speed  and  impetuosity  defying  escape  or  resistance.  Amidst  such 
a  scene  the  colonists  of  Spoletum  deserved  well  of  their  country,  for  shutting 
their  gates  boldly,  and  not  yielding  to  the  general  panic;  and  when  the  Numid* 
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lan  horsemen  reined  up  their  horses,  and  turned  away  from  its  well-manned  walls, 
the  colonists,  with  an  excusable  boasting,  might  claim  the  glory  of  haying  repulsed 
Hannibal.** 

But  Hannibal's  way  lay  not  over  the  Monte  Somma,  although  its  steep  pass, 
rising  immediately  behind  Spoletum,  was  the  last  natural  obstacle  h.  m«rehM  bto  Apo- 
between  him  and  Rome.  Beyond  that  pass  the  coimtry  was  full,  ^ 
not  of  Roman  colonies  merely,  but  of  Roman  citizens :  he  would  soon  have  en- 
tered on  the  territory  of  the  thirty-five  Roman  tribes,  where  every  man  whom  he 
would  hare  met  was  his  enemy.  His  eyes  were  fixed  elsewhere :  the  south  was 
entirely  open  to  him ;  the  way  to  Apulia  and  Samnium  was  cleared  of  every  im- 
pediment. He  crossed  the  Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Ancona,  and  invaded 
Picenum :  he  then  followed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country  of  the 
Mamicinians  and  Frentanians,  till  he  arrived  in  the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  in 
the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Daunia.*^  He  advanced  slowly  and  leisurely, 
encamping  after  short  marches,  and  spreading  devastation  far  and  wide:  the 
plunder  of  slaves,  cattle,  com,  wine,  oil,  and  vduable  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion, was  almost  more  than  the  army  could  carry  or  drive  along.  The  soldiers, 
who,  after  their  exhausting  march  from  Spain  over  the  Alps,  had  ever  since  been 
in  active  service,  or  in  wretched  quarters,  and  who  from  cold  and  the  want  of  oil 
for  anoindng  the  skin  had  suffered  severely  from  scorbutic  disorders,  were  now 
reveUing  in  plenty  in  a  land  of  com  and  olives  and  vined,  where  all  good  things 
were  in  such  abundance  that  the  very  horses  of  the  army,  so  said  report,  were 
bathed  in  old  wines-  to  improve  their  condition.*'  Meanwhile,  wherever  the  army 
passed,  all  Romans  or  Latins,  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  were,  by  Hannibal's  ex- 
press orders,  put  to  the  sword.**  Many  an  occupier  of  domain  land,  many  a 
farmer  of  the  taxes,  or  of  those  multiplied  branches  of  revenue  which  the  Roman 
government  possessed  all  over  Italy,  collectors  of  customs  and  port  duties,  sur- 
veyors and  farmers  of  the  forests,  farmers  of  the  mountain  pastures,  farmers  of 
the  salt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  mines  in  the  mountains,  were  cut  off  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Rome,  having  lost  thousands  of  her  poorer 
citizens  in  battle,  and  now  losing  hundreds  of  the  richer  classes  in  this  extermi- 
nating march,  lay  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

But  her  spirit  was  invincible.  When  the  tidings  of  the  disaster  of  Thrasyme- 
nus  reached  the  city,  the  people  crowded  to  the  Forum,  and  called 
upon  the  magistrates  to  tell  them  the  whole  trath.''^  The  praetor  i»KU>ea*wiof^SaI 
peregrinus,  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  ascended  the  rol^tra,  and  said 
to  the  assembled  multitude,,  **  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  battle ;  our  army 
is  destroyed ;  and  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul,  is  killed."  Our  colder  temperaments 
scarcely  enable  us  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such  tidings  on  the  lively  feelings  of 
the  people  of  the  south,  or  to  image  to  ourselves  the  cries,  the  tears,  the  hands 
uplifted  in  prayer,  or  clenched  in  rage,  the  confused  sounds  of  ten  thousand 
voices,  giving  utterance  with  breathless  rapidity  to  their  feelings  of  eager  inter- 
est, of  terror,  of  grief,  or  of  fury.  All  the  northern  gates  of  the  city  were  beset 
with  crowds  of  wives  and  mothers,  imploring  every  u'esh  fugitive  from  the  fatal 
field  for  some  tidings  of  those  most  dear  to  them.  The  prsetors,  M.  ^milius  and 
M.  Pomponius,  kept  the  senate  sitting  for  several  days  from  sunrise  to  sunset* 
without  adjournment,  in  earnest  considtation  on  the  alarming  state  of  their 
country. 

Peace  was  not  thought  of  for  a  moment :  nor  was  it  proposed  to  withdraw  a 
single  soldier  from  Spain,  or  Sicily,  or  Sardinia ;  but  it  was  re-  p^uf  Maximal  b  ap- 
solved  that  a  dictator  ought  to  be  appointed,  to  secure  imity  of  "^^  *"**•*"* 
command.    There  had  been  no  dictatorship  for  actual  service  since  that  of  A. 
Atilius  Colatinus,  two-and-thirty  years  before,  in  the  disastrous  consulship  ol 
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P.  Claudius  Pulcher  and  L.  Junius  Pullus.  But  it  is  probable  that  some  jeal 
ousy  was  entertained  of  the  senate's  choice,  if,  in  the  aleence  of  the  consul,  Cn 
Servilius,  the  appointment,  according  to  ancient  usage,  had  rested  with  them: 
nor  was  it  thought  safe  to  leave  the  dictator  to  nominate  his  master  of  the  horse. 
Hence  an  unusual  course  was  adopted :  the  centuries  in  their  comitia  elected 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  choosing  one  from  each  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
state ;  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  from  one  of  the  noblest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  moderate  families  of  the  aristocracy,  and  himself  a  man  of  a  nature 
no  less  gentle  than  wise ;  the  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Minucius  Bufus,  as  repre- 
senting the  popular  party.'* 

Religion  in  the  mind  of  Q.  Fabius  was  not  a  mere  instrument  for  party  par- 
MeMan«  to  prapttkto  poses :  although  he  may  have  had  httle  belief  in  its  truth,  he  was 
^  ««*■•  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  that  a  reverence  for  the  gods  was 

an  essential  element  in  the  character  of  a  nation,  without  which  it  must  assuredly 
degenerate.  Therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  he  entered  on  his  office,  he  sxmi- 
moned  the  senate,  and  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  propitiating  the  gods,  moved 
that  the  sibylline  books  should  forthwith  be  consulted.'*  They  directed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Roman  people  should  vow  to  the  gods  what  was  called 
"  a  holy  spring ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  every  animal  fit  for  sacrifice  bom  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  thirtieth  of  Apiil, 
and  reared  on  any  mountain  or  plain  or  river-bank  or  upland  pasture  throughout 
Italy,  should  be  offered  to  Jupiter."  Extraordinaiy  games  were  also  vowed  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Maximus ;  prayers  were  put  up  at  all  the  temples ; 
new  temples  were  vowed  to  be  built ;  and  for  three  days  those  solemn  sacrifices 
were  performed,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  taken  down  from  their 
temples,  and  laid  on  couches  richly  covered,  with  tables  full  of  meat  and  wine  set 
before  them,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  as  if  the  gods  could  not  but  bless  the 
city  where  thev  had  deigned  to  receive  hospitality. 

Then  the  dictator  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  war.  A  long  cam- 
pub  of  F»bi«a  fktr  um  p^ign  was  in  prospect ;  for  it  was  still  so  early  in  the  season  that 
•«»p«i«n-  the  preetors  had  not  yet  gone  out  of  their  provinces ;  and  Hannibal 

was  already  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  All  measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of 
the  country ;  even  the  walls  and  towers  of  Rome  were  ordered  to  be  made  good 
against  ai^  attack.  Bridges  were  to  be  broken  down ;  the  inhabitants  of  open 
towns  were  to  withdraw  into  places  of  security ;  and  in  the  expected  line  of  Han- 
nibal's  march,  the  country  was  to  be  laid  waste  before  him,  the  com  destroyed, 
and  the  houses  bumt.'^  This  would  probably  be  done  effectually  in  the  Roman 
territory ;  but  the.  allies  were  not  Ukely  to  make  such  extreme  sacrifices ;  and  this 
of  itself  was  a  reason  why  Hannibal  did  not  advance  directly  upon  Rome. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  had  been  lost  to  the 
Bomu  TiM.  Romans  in  the  late  battle.     The  consul  Cn.  Servilius  commanded 

above  thirty  thousand  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  he  was  now  retreat- 
ing in  all  haste,  after  having  heard  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  colleague.  Two 
new  legions  were  raised,  besides  a  large  force  out  of  the  city  tribes,  which  was 
employed  partly  for  the  defence  of  Rome  itself,  and  partly,  as  it  consisted  largely 
of  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the  service  of  the  fleet.  This  last  indeed  was  become 
a  matter  of  urgent  necessity ;  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  already  on  the  Italian 
coast,  and  had  taken  a  whole  convoy  of  corn-ships,  off  Cosa,  in  Etruria,  carrying 
supplies  to  the  army  in  Spain ;  while  the  Roman  ships,  both  in  Sicily  and  at 
Ostia,  had  not  yet  been  launched  after  the  wmter."  Now  all  the  ships  at  Ostia 
and  in  the  Tiber  were  sent  to  sea  in  haste,  and  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  com- 
manded them ;  whilst  the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse,  having  added  the 
two  newly  raised  legions  to  the  consul's  army,  proceeded  through  Campania  and 
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Samnium  into  Apulia,  and,  with  an  anny  greatly  superior  in  numbei's,  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Hannibal.'^' 

Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  the  Romans  had  that  of  being  regularlj 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions.  They  had  no  occasion  jj,„„^ „^  -^ 
to  scatter  their  forces  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence ;  but  keepmg  ^^ »adlliS!ctm 
their  army  together,  and  exposing  no  weak  point  to  fortune,  they 
followed  Hannibal  at  a  certain  distance,  watched  their  opportunity  to  cut  off  his 
detached  parties,  and  above  all,  by  remaining  in  the  field  with  so  imposing  an 
army,  overawed  the  allies,  and  checked  their  disposition  to  revolt.'^''  Thus  Han- 
nibal, finding  that  the  Apulians  did  not  join  him,  recrossed  the  Apennines,  and 
moved  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpinians  into  that  of  the  Caudinian  Samnites. 
But  Beneventum,  once  a  great  Samnite  city,  was  now  a  Latin  colony ;  and  its 

fates  were  close  shut  against  the  invader.  Hannibal  laid  waste  :ta  territory  with 
re  and  sword,  then  moved  onwards  under  the  south  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
took  possession  of  Telesia,  the  native  city  of  C.  Pontius,  but  now  a  decayed  and 
defenceless  town :  thence  descending  the  Calor  to  its  junction  with  the  Yidtumus, 
and  ascending  the  Yultumus  till  he  found  it  easily  fordable,  he  finally  crossed  it 
near  Allifae,  and  passing  over  the  hills  behind  Calatia,  descended  by  Cales  into 
the  midst  of  the  Falemian  plain,  the  glory  of  Campania.'^' 

Fabitts  steadily  followed  him,  not  descending  into  the  plain,  but  keeping  his 
army  on  the  hills  above  it,  and  watching  all  his  movements.  Acrain  '^.,„  ^. 
the  Numidian  cavalry  were  seen  scourmg  the  country  on  every 
side ;  and  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  marked  their  track.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Koman  army  beheld  the  sight  with  the  greatest  impatience :  they  were  burning 
for  battle,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  himself  shared  and  encouraged  the  gen- 
eral feeling.  But  FabiuB  was  firm  in  his  resolution ;  he  sent  parties  to  secure 
even  the  pass  of  Tarracina,  lest  Hannibal  should  attempt  to  advance  by  the  Ap- 
pian  road  upon  Rome ;  he  garrisoned  Casilinum  on  the  enemy's  rear  ,*  the  Yul- 
tumus from  Casilinum  to  the  sea  barred  all  retreat  southwards ;  the  colony  of 
Oales  stopped  the  outlet  from  the  plain  by  the  Latin  road ;  while  from  Cales  to 
Casilinum  the  hills  formed  an  unbroken  barrier,  steep  and  wooded,  the  few  paths 
over  which  were  already  secured  by  the  Roman  soldiers.^*  Thus  Fabius  thought 
that  Hannibal  was  caught  as  in  a  pitfall ;  that  his  escape  was  cut  off,  while  his 
army,  having  soon  wasted  its  plunder,  could  not  possibly  winter  where  it  was, 
without  magazines,  and  without  a  single  town  in  its  possession.  For  himself,  he 
had  all  the  resources  of  Campania  and  Samnium  on  his  rear ;  while  on  his  right 
the  Latin  road,  secured  by  the  colonies  of  Cales,  Casinum,  and  Fregellse,  kept 
his  communications  with  Rome  open. 

'  Hannibal,  on  his  part,  had  no  thought  of  wintering  where  he  was ;  but  he  had 
carefully  husbanded  his  plunder,  that  it  mieht  supply  his  winter  .  , 
consumption,  so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  carry  it  off  m  •^v  tho  rohim 
safety.  He  had  taken  many  thousand  cattle ;  and  his  army  be-  *™^' 
sides  was  encumbered  with  its  numerous  prisoners,  over  and  above  the  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  fumished  by  the  ravage  of  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  Italy.  Finding  that  the  passes  in  the  hills  between  Cales  and 
the  Yultumus  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  could 
surprise  or  force  his  passage  without  abandoning  any  of  his  plunder.  He  first 
thought  of  his  numerous  prisoners ;  and  dreading  lest  in  a  night  march  they 
should  either  escape  or  overpower  their  guards  and  join  their  countrymen  in 
attacking  him,  he  commanded  them  all,  to  the  number  it  is  said  of  5000  men,  to 
be  put  to  the  sword.  Then  he  ordered  2000  of  the  stoutest  oxen  to  be  selected 
from  the  plundered  cattle,  and  pieces  of  split  pine  wood,  or  dry  vine  wood,  to  be 
fastened  to  their  horns.    About  two  hours  before  midnight  the  drovers  began  to 
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drive  them  straight  to  the  hills»  having  first  set  on  fire  the  bundles  of  wood  about 
their  heads ;  wlule  the  light  infantir  following  them  till  they  began  to  ran  wild, 
then  made  their  own  way  to  the  hills,  sooming  the  tKHnts  just  above  the  past 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal  then  commenced  his  march ;  his  African  in- 
fantiy  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  cavaliy ;  then  came  all  the  baggage ;  and 
the  rear  was  covered  by  the  Spaniards  and  Oauls.  In  this  order  he  Mowed 
the  road  in  the  defile,  by  which  he  was  to  get  out  into  the  upper  valley  of  th« 
Vultumus,  above  Caailinum  and  the  enemy's  army.*^ 

He  found  the  way  quite  clear;  for  the  Romans  who  had  guarded  it,  sedng  the 
itonoeMi  ^^^  above  them  illuminated  on  a  sudden  wiu  a  multitude  of  mov- 

"""^  mg  lights,  and  nothing  doubting  that  Hannibal's  army  was  attempt- 

ing to  break  out  over  the  hills  in- despair  of  forcing  the  road,  quitted  their  position 
in  haste,  and  ran  towards  the  heights  to  interrupt  or  embarrass  his  retreat.  Mean- 
while Fabius,  with  his  main  army,  confounded  at  the  strangeness  of  the  sight, 
and  dreading  lest  Hannibal  was  tempting  him  to  his  ruin  as  he  had  tempted  Fla- 
minius,  kept  close  within  his  camp  tdl  the  morning.  Day  dawned  only  to  show 
him  his  own  troops  who  had  been  set  to  occupy  £e  defile,  engaged  on  the  hills 
above  with  Hanmbal's  light  infantry.  But  presently  the  Spanish  foot  were  seen 
scaling  the  heights  to  reinforce  the  enemy ;  and  the  Romans  were  driven  down 
to  the  plain  with  great  loss  and  confusion ;  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  light 
troops,  having  thoroughly  done  their  work,  disappeared  behind  the  hiUs,  and 
followed  their  main  army.'^  Thus  completely  successful,  and  leaving  his^luuned 
and  baffled  enemy  behind  him,  Hannibal  no  longer  thought  of  returning  to  Apulia 
by  the  most  direct  road,  but  resolved  to  extend  his  devastations  still  further 
before  the  season  ended.  He  mounted  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus  towards  Ve- 
nafrum,  marched  from  thence  into  Samnium,  crossed  the  Apennmes,  and  de- 
scended into  the  rich  Pelignian  plain  by  Sulmo,  which  yielded  him  an  ample 
harvest  of  plunder,  and  thence  retracing  his  steps  into  Samnium,  he  finallj  re- 
turned to  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  quarters  in  Apulia. 

The  summer  was  far  advanced ;  Hannibal  had  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
Rb  piM  ibr  «!•  wi».  Italy :  the  meadows  of  the  Clitumnus  and  the  Vulturous,  and  the 
'*'*  forest  glades  of  the  high  Apennines,  had  alike  seen  their  cattle 

driven  away  by  the  invading  army ;  the  Faleroian  plain  and  the  plain  of  Suhno 
had  alike  yielded  their  tribute  of  wine  and  oil ;  but  not  a  single  city  had  as  yet 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  not  a  single  state  of  Samnium  had  welcomed 
hmi  as  its  champion,  under  whom  it  might  revenge  its  old  wrongs  against  Rome. 
Everywhere  the  aristocratical  party  had  maintained  its  ascendency,  and  had  re- 
pressed all  mention  of  revolt  from  Rome.  Hannibal's  g^reat  experiment  therefore 
had  hitherto  fuled.  He  knew  that  his  single  army  could  not  conquer  Italy ;  as 
easily  might  king  William's  Dutch  guar£  have  conquered  England :  and  six 
months  had  brought  Hannibal  no  fairer  prospect  of  aid  within  the  country  itself, 
than  the  first  week  after  his  landing  in  Torbay  brought  to  king  YHlliam.  But 
among  Hannibal's  greatest  qualities  was  the  patience  with  whi^  he  knew  how 
to  abide  his  time ;  u  one  campaign  had  faOed  of  its  mun  object,  another  muJi  be 
tried;  if  the  fidelity  of  the  Roman  allies  had  been  unshaken  by  the  disaster  of 
Thrasjrmenus,  it  must  be  tried  by  a  defeat  yet  more  fatal.  Meantime  he  would 
take  undisputed  possession  of  the  best  winter-quarters  in  Italy ;  his  men  would 
be  plentifully  fed;  his  invaluable  cavalry  would  have  forage  in  abundance;  and 
this  at  no  cost  to  Carthage,  but  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  point 
which  he  fixed  upon  to  winter  at  was  the  very  edge  of  the  Apulian  plain,  where 
it  joins  the  mountains :  on  one  side  was  a  boundless  expanse  of  corn,  intermixed 
with  open  grass  knd,  burnt  up  in  summer,  but  in  winter  fresh  and  green ;  whilst 
on  the  other  side  were  the  wide  pastures  of  the  mountain  forests,  where  his  ni* 
merous  cattle  might  be  turned  out  till  the  first  snows  of  autumn  fell.    These  were 
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as  yet  far  distant ;  for  the  com  in  the  plain,  although  ripe,  was  still  standing ; 
and  the  rich  harvests  of  Apidia  were  to  be  gathered  this  year  by  unwonted 
reapers. 

Descending  from  Samnium,  Hannibal  accordingly  appeared  before  the  little 
town  of  Geronium,  which  was  situated  somewhat  more  than  twenty  ^  ^^  oe«-j„a, 
miles  northwest  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Luceria,  in  the  immediate 
ndghborhood  of  Larinum."  The  town,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword ;  but  the  houses  and  walls  were  left  standing,  to 
senre  as  a  great  magazine  for  the  army ;  and  the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  a 
regularly  fortified  camp  without  the  town.  Here  Hannibal  posted  himself;  and, 
keeping  a  third  part  of  his  men  under  arms  to  guard  the  camp  and  to  cover  his 
foragers,  he  sent  out  the  other  two-thirds  to  gather  in  all  the  com  of  the  sur- 
rounding coimtry,  or  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  the  adjoining  mountains.  In  this 
manner  the  storehouses  of  Geronium  were  in  a  short  time  filled  with  com. 

Meanwhile  the  public  mind  at  Rome  was  strongly  excited  against  the  dictator. 
He  seemed  like  a  man  who,  having  played  a  cautious  game,  at  ^  lut  ntvvhm, 
last  makes  a  false  move,  and  is  beaten ;  his  slow  defensive  ^stem,  "^^  ^ 
unwelcome  in  itself,  seemed  rendered  contemptible  by  I^umnibal's  triumphant 
escape  from  the  Falemian  plain.  But  here  too  Fabiua  showed  a  patience  worthy 
of  au  honor.  Vexed  as  he  must  have  been  at  his  failure  in  Campania,  he  still 
felt  sure  that  his  system  was  wise ;  and  again  he  followed  Hannibsd  into  Apulia, 
and  encamped,  as  before,  on  the  h^h  grounds  in  his  neighborhood.  Certain  reli- 
gious offices  called  him  at  this  time  to  Rome ;  but  he  charged  Minucius  to  ob- 
serve his  system  strictly,  and  on  no  account  to  risk  a  battle.^ 

The  master  of  the  horse  conducted  his  operations  wisely :  he  advanced  his 
camp  to  a  projecting  ridffe  of  hills,  immediately  above  the  plain,  maaeiMtdoptoaiMid. 
and  sending  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  out  off  Hamubars  •"'^"^ 
foragers,  obliged  the  eneniy  to  increase  his  covering  force,  and  to  restrict  the 
range  of  his  harvestmg.  On  one  occasion  he  cut  off  a  great  number  of  the  for- 
agers, and  even  advanced  to  attack  Hannibal's  camp,  wmch,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  detaching  so  many  men  all  over  the  country,  was  left  with  a  very  inferior 
force  to  defend  it.  The  return  of  some  of  the  foraging  parties  obliged  the  Ro- 
mans to  retreat ;  but  Minucius  was  greatly  elated,  and  sent  home  very  encour- 
aging reports  of  his  success.^ 

The  feeling  agiunst  Fabius  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Minucius  had  known 
how  to  manage  his  system  more  ably  than  he  had  done  himself ;  uj.  ntbority  <«  madB 
such  merit  at  such  a  crisis  deserved  to  be  rewarded ;  nor  was  it  •«»»»<«  »^  dwutor'fc 
fit  that  the  popular  party  should  continue  to  be  deprived  of  its  share  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Even  among  his  own  party  Fabius  was  not  universally  popu- 
lar :  he  had  magnified  himself  and  his  system  somewhat  offensively,  and  had 
spoken  too  harshly  of  the  blunders  of  former  generals.  Thus  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  aristocracy  offered  any  strong  resistance  to  a  bill  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  M.  Metilius,  for  giving  the  master  of  the  horse  power  equal  to  the 
dictator's.  The  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  C.  Terentius  Yarro,  who  had  been 
prsetor  m  the  preceding  year,  and  was  easUy  carried." 

The  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  now  divided  the  army  between  them, 
and  encamped  apart,  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other.  h«  u  nhm,  aad  Fa. 
Their  want  of  co-operation  was  thus  notorious ;  and  Hannibal  was  '^  «^i^ 
not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  He  succeeded  in  tempting  Mmudus  to  an  engagement 
on  his  own  ground ;  and  having  concealed  about  5000  men  in  some  ravines  and 
hollows  close  by,  he  called  them  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  action  to  fall  on  the 
enemy's  rear.  The  rout  of  the  Trelna  was  well-nigh  repeated ;  but  Fabius  was 
aear  enough  to  come  up  in  time  to  the  rescue ;  and  his  fresh  legions  checked  the 
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pursuit  of  the  conquerors,  and  enabled  the  broken  Romans  lo  rally.  Still  the 
loss  already  sustained  was  severe ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  Fabius  had  saved  his 
colleague  from  total  destruction.  Minucius  acknowledged  this  generously :  he 
instantly  gave  up  his  equal  and  separate  command,  and  placed  himself  and  his 
army  under  the  dictator  s  orders.^  The  rest  of  the  season  passed  quietly ;  and 
the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  resigning  their  offices  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  the  army  during  the  winter  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  con- 
suls ;  On.  ServiliuB  having  brought  home  and  laid  up  the  fleet,  which  he  had 
commanded  during  the  summer,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus  having  been  elected  to 
fill  the  place  of  Flaminius. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  approaching ;  and  it  was 
state  of  fc«iioff  at  evident  that  they  would  be  marked  by  severe  party  struggles. 
'^*™*'  The  mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  impatient  of  the  continuance 

of  the  war  in  Italy ;  not  only  the  poorer  citizens,  WLDm  it  obliged  to  constant 
military  service  through  the  winter,  and  with  no  prospect  of  plunder,  but  still 
more  perhaps  the  moneyed  classes,  whose  occupation  as  farmers  of  the  revenue 
was  so  greatly  curtailed  by  Hannibal's  army.  Again,  the  occupiers  of  domaia 
lands  in  remote  parts  of  Italy  could  get  no  returns  from  their  property ;  the 
wealthy  graziers,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  domain  pastures,  saw  their  stock 
carried  off  to  furnish  winter  provisions  for  the  enemy.  Besides,  if  Hannibal  were 
allowed  to  be  unassailable  in  the  field,  the  allies,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  join  him ;  they  would  not  sacrifice  every  thing  for  Rome,  if  Rome  could 
neither  protect  them  nor  herself.  The  excellence  of  the  Roman  infantry  was 
undisputed  :  if  \f  ith  equal  numbers  they  could  not  conquer  Hannibal's  veterans, 
let  their  numbers  be  increased,  and  they  must  overwhelm  him.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  nobility  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  majority 
of  the  people ;  but  they  were  imbittered  by  party  animosity :  the  aristocracy,  it 
was  said,  seemed  bent  on  throwing  reproach  on  all  generals  of  the  popular  party, 
as  if  none  but  themselves  were  fit  to  conduct  the  war ;  Minucius  himself  had 
yielded  to  this  spirit  by  submitting  to  be  commanded  by  Fabius,  when  the  law- 
had  made  him  his  equal :  one  consul,  at  least,  must  be  chosen,  who  would  act 
firmly  for  himself  and  for  the  people ;  and  such  a  man,  to  whose  merits  the  hit- 
ter hatred  of  the  aristocratical  party  bore  the  best  testimony,  was  to  be  found  in 
C.  Terentius  Varro." 

Yarro,  his  enemies  said,  was  a  butcher's  son ;  nay,  it  was  added,  that  he  had 
A.  u.  c.  688.  A.  c  himself  been  a  butcher's  boy,"  and  had  only  been  enabled  by  the 
"teol^^r\wi^  fortune  which  his  father  had  left  him  to  throw  aside  his  ignoble 
AniuuPnUu..  callbg,  aud  to  aspire  to  public  offices.  So  Cromwell  was  called 
a  brewer ;  but  Yarro  had  been  successively  elected  qusestor,  plebeian  and  curule 
sedile,  and  pnetor,  while  we  are  not  told  that  he  was  ever  tribune ;  and  it  is 
without  example  in  Roman  history,  that  a  mere  demagogue,  of  no  family,  with 
no  other  merits,  civil  or  military,  should  be  raised  to  such  nobility.  Yarro  was 
eloquent,  it  is  true ;  but  eloquence  alone  would  scarcely  have  so  recommended 
him ;  and  if  in  his  prsetorship,  as  is  probable,  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  home 
praetors,  he  must  have  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  law.  Besides,  even 
after  his  defeat  at  Cannae,  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  various  important 
offices,  civil  and  military ;  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 
the  mere  factious  braggart  that  historians  have  painted  him.  The  aristocracy 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  his  election :  he  was  not  only  returned  consul,  but  he  was 
returned  alone,  no  other  candidate  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  en- 
title him  to  the  suffrage  of  a  tribe."  Thus  he  held  the  comitia  for  the  election 
of  his  colleague ;  and  considering  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  magistrate 
so  presiding,  it  is  creditable  to  him,  and  to  the  temper  of  the  people  generally, 
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that  the  other  consul  chosen  was  L.  JSmilius  Paullus,  who  was  not  only  &  known 
partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  but  having  been  consul  three  years  before,  hod  been 
Drought  to  trial  for  an  alleged  misappropriation  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  lUyrian 
war,  and,  although  acquitted,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  Rome.  Yet 
he  was  known  to  be  a  good  soldier ;  and  the  people,  having  obtained  the  election 
of  Varro,  did  not  object  to  gratify  the  aristocracy  by  accepting  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

No  less  moderate  and  impartial  was  the  temper  shown  in  the  elections  of  prae- 
tors. Two  of  the  four  were  decidedly  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
M.  Marcellus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus ;  the  other  two  were  also  **^~ 
men  of  consular  rank,  and  no  way  known  as  opponents  of  the  nobility,  P.  Furius 
Philus  and  M.  Pomponius  Matho.  The  two  latter  were  to  have  the  home  pree- 
torships ;  Marcellus  was  to  commafld  the  fleet,  and  take  charge  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy ;  L.  Postumius  was  to  watch  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  winter  and  spring  passed  without  any  military  events  of  importance.  Scr- 
vilius  and  Regulus  retained  their  command  as  proconsuls  for  some 
time  after  their  successors  had  come  into  office  ;  but  nothing  be-  ^  *  '™*** 
yond  occasional  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
was  at  Geronium,  maintaining  his  army  on  the  supplies  which  he  had  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  preceding  campaign :  the  consuls  apparently  were  posted  a  little 
to  the  southward*  receiving  their  supplies  from  the  country  about  Canusium,  and 
immediately  from  a  large  mz^azine,  which  they  had  established  at  the  small  town 
of  Cannae,  near  the  Aufidus.^ 

Never  was  Hannibal's  genius  more  displayed  than  during  this  long  period  of 
inactivity.  More  than  half  of  his  army  consisted  of  Gauls,  of  all 
barbarians  the  most  impatient  and  uncertain  in  their  humor,  whose  Hunitei  di^  tf* 
fidelity,  it  was  said,  could  only  be  secured  by  an  ever  open  hand ; 
no  man  was  their  friend  any  longer  than  he  could  gorge  them  with  pay  or  plun- 
der. Those  of  his  soldiers  who  were  not  Gauls  were  either  Spaniards  or  Afri- 
cans ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly  conquered  subjects  of  Carthage,  strangers 
to  her  raD9  and  language,  and  accustomed  to  divide  their  lives  between  actual 
battle  and  the  most  listless  bodily  indolence ;  so  that,  when  one  of  their  tribes 
first  saw  the  habits  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  observed  the  centurions  walking  up 
and  down  before  the  praetorium  for  exercise,  the  Spaniards  thought  them  mad, 
and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to  their  tents,  thinking  that  he  who  was  not  fighting 
could  do  nothing  but  lie  at  his  ease  and  enjoy  himself.'^  Even  the  Africans  were 
foreigners  to  Carthage :  they  were  subjects  harshly  governed,  and  had  been  en- 
gaged within  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  war  of  extermination  with  their  masters. 
Yet  the  long  inactivity  of  winter-quarters,  trying  to  the  discipline  of  the  best 
national  armies,  was  borne  patiently  by  Hannibal's  soldiers :  there  was  neither 
desertion  nor  mutiny  amongst  them ;  even  the  fickleness  of  the  Gauls  seemed 
spell-bound ;  they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in  Apulia,  neither  going  home 
to  their  own  country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that 
fresh  bahds  of  Gauls  must  have  joined  the  Carthaginian  army  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymenus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  from  Ariminum.  For  the 
Gauls  and  the  Spaniards  and  the  Africans  were  overpowered  by  the  ascendency 
of  HannibaFs  character :  under  his  guidance  they  felt  themselves  invlucible  :  with 
such  a  general  the  yoke  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards 
the  natural  dominion  of  superior  beings ;  in  such  a  champion  the  Gauls  beheld 
the  appointed  instrument  of  their  country's  gods  to  lead  them  once  more  to  as- 
sault the  capitol. 

Silanus,  the  Greek  historian,  was  living  with  Hannibal  daily  f*  and  though  not 
intrusted  with  his  military  and  political  secrets,  he  must  have  seen 
and  known  him  as  a  man ;  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  his 
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habits  of  life»  and  must  have  heard  his  conversation  in  those  unrestrained  moments 
when  the  lightest  words  of  great  men  display  the  character  of  their  minds  so 
strikingly.  His  work  is  lost  to  us ;  but  had  it  been  worthy  of  his  opportunities, 
anecdotes  from  it  must  have  been  quoted  by  other  writers,  and  we  should  know 
what  Hannibal  was.  Then,  too,  the  generals  who  were  his  daily  companions 
would  bo  something  more  to  us  than  names :  we  should  know  Maharbal,  the  best 
cavalry  officer  of  uie  finest  cavalry  service  in  the  world :  and  Hasdrubal,  who 
managed  the  commissariat  of  the  army  for  so  many  years  in  an  enemy's  country  ; 
and  Hannibal's  young  brother,  Mago,  so  full  of  youthful  spirit  and  enterprise, 
who  commanded  the  ambush  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  We  might  learn  some- 
thing, too,  of  that  Hannibal,  sumamed  the  Fighter,  who  was  the  general's  coun- 
sellor, ever  prompting  him,  it  was  said,  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty,"  but  whose 
counsels  Hannibal  would  not  have  listened  to,  had  they  been  merely  cruel,  had 
they  not  breathed  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Carthage,  and  of 
deadly  hatred  to  Home,  such  as  possessed  the  heart  of  Hannibal  himself.  But 
Silanus  saw  and  heard  vrithout  heeding  or  recording ;  and  on  the  tent  and  camp 
of  Hannibal  there  hangs  a  veil,  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet  may  penetrate ;  but 
the  historian  turns  away  in  deep  disappointment ;  for  to  him  it  yields  neither 
sight  nor  sound. 

Spring  was  come,  and  well-nigh  departing ;  and  m  the  warm  plains  of  Apulia 
^^  the  com  was  ripening  fast,  while  Hannibal's  winter  supplies  were 

^^xbLiibJ  tt!£  now  nearly  exhausted.    He  broke  up  from  his  camp  betore  Gero- 

"^  nium,  descended  into  the  Apulian  plains,  and  whilst  the  Roman 

army  was  still  in  its  winter  position,  he  threw  himself  on  its  rear,  and  surprised  its 
great  magazine  at  Cannae.**  The  citadel  of  Cannae  was  a  fortress  of  some  strength ; 
this,  accordingly,  he  occupied,  and  placed  himself,  on  the  very  eve  of  harvest, 
between  the  Koman  army  and  its  expected  resources,  while  he  secured  to  himself 
all  the  com  of  southem  ApuUa.  It  was  only  in  such  low  and  warm  situations 
that  the  corn  was  nearly  ready ;  the  higher  country,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Apulia,  13  cold  and  backward ;  and  the  Romans  were  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  their  supplies  from  a  great  distance,  or  else  of  retreating,  or  of  offer- 
ing battle.  Under  these  circumstuices  the  proconsuls  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  what 
they  were  to  do. 

The  turning  point  of  this  question  lay  in  the  dispodtion  of  the  allies.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  Hannibal  had  been  busy  during  the  winter  in  sound- 
'™^'  ing  their  feelings ;  and  now  it  appeared  that,  if  Italy  was  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  enemy  for  a  second  summer  without  resistance,  their  patience 
would  endure  no  longer.  The  Roman  government  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a 
battle ;  but  they  sent  orders  to  the  proconsuls  to  wait  till  the  consuls  should  join 
them  with  their  newly  raised  army ;  for  a  battle  bein^  resolved  upon,  the  senate 
hoped  to  secure  success  by  an  overwhelming  superionty  of  numbers.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  the  proportion  of  the  new  levies  to  the  old  soldiers ;  but  when  the 
two  consuls  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  took  the  supreme  command  of 
the  whole  army,,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  Roman  legions  imder  their 
orders,  with  an  equal  force  of  allies ;  so  that  the  army  opposed  to  Hannibal  must 
have  amounted  to  90,000  men.**  It  was  evident  that  so  great  a  multitude  could 
not  long  be  fed  at  a  distance  from  its  resources ;  and  thus  a  speedy  engagement 
was  inevitable. 

But  the  details  of  the  movements  by  which  the  two  armies  were  brought  in 
vanonwiyMto  Muff  preseucc  of  csch  othcr  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  are  not  easy 
coabatu*.  ^  discover.    It  appears  that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of  the 

new  consuls,  had  not  ventured  to  follow  Hannibal  closely ;  for  when  they  did 
follow  him,  it  took  them  two  days'  march  to  arrive  in  his  neighborhood,  where 
they  encamped  at  about  six  miles  distance  from  him.**    They  found  him  on  the 
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left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  and  busied, 
probably,  in  collecting  the  com  from  the  early  district  on  the  coast;  the  season 
being  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  country  here  was  so  leyel  and  open,  that 
the  consul,  L.  j£milius,  was  unwilling  to  approach  the  enemy  more  closely,  but 
wished  to  take  a  position  on  the  hilly  ground  further  from  the  sea,  and  to  bring 
on  the  action  there.**  But  Yarro,  impatient  for  battle,  and  having  the  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  army  alternately  with  ^milius  every  other  day,  decided 
the  question  irrevocably  on  the  very  next  day,  by  interposing  himself  between 
the  enemy  and  the  sea,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  Aufidus,  and  his  right  com- 
municating with  the  town  of  Salapia. 

From  this  position  ^milius,  when  he  again  took  the  command  in  chief,  found 
it  impossible  to  withdraw.  But  availing  himself  of  his  great  supe-  .simiiiii  eto«M  th« 
riority  in  numbers,  he  threw  a  part  of  his  army  across  the  river,  ^'^""* 
and  posted  them  in  a  separate  camp  on  the  right  bank,  to  have  the  supplies  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Aufidus  at  command,  and  to  restrain  the  enemy's  par- 
ties who  might  attempt  to  forage  in  that  direction.  When  Hannibal  saw  the 
Bomans  in  this  situation,  he  also  advanced  nearer  to  them,  descending  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  encamped  over  against  the  main  army  of  the  enemy, 
with  his  right  resting  on  the  river. 

The  next  da^,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  was  the  last  of  the 
month  Quinctilis,  or  July,  the  Roman  reckoning  being  six  or  seven  rnt»munj  idmmm. 
weeks  in  advance*  of  the  true  season,  Hannibal  was  making  his  ▼»•»■»*  ""nawi-. 
preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  stu:  from  his  camp ;  so  that  Yarro,  whose 
command  it  was,  could  not  brinff  on  an  action.  But  on  the  first  of  Sextilis,  or 
August,  Hannibal  being  now  qmte  ready,  di'ew  out  his  army  in  front  of  his  camp 
and  offered  battle.  jtEmilius,  however,  remamed  quiet,  resolved  not  to  fight  on 
such  ground,  and  hoping  that  Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall  back  nearer 
the  hills,  when  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  forage  freely  in  the  country  near 
the  sea.*^  Hannibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  marched  back  his  in- 
fantry into  his  camp,  but  sent  his  Numidian  cavahy  across  the  river  to  attack  the 
Romans  on  that  side,  as  they  were  coming  down  in  stragglii^  parties  to  the  bank 
to  get  water.  For  the  Aufidus,  though  its  bed  is  deep  and  wide,  to  hold  its 
winter  floods,  is  a  shallow  or  a  narrow  stream  in  summer,  with  many  points  easily 
fordable,  not  by  horse  only,  but  by  infantry.  The  watering  parties  were  driven 
in  with  some  loss,  and  the  Numidians  followed  them  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
camp,  and  obliged  the  Romans,  on  the  right  bank,  to  pass  the  summer  night  in 
the  burning  Apulian  plain  without  water. 

At  daybreak  on  the  next  morning,  the  red  ensign,  which  was  the  well-known 
signal  for  battle,  was  seen  flying  over  Varro's  head-quarters  ;••  WMaSMin^wooih^ 
and  he  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  command,  for  the  main  *^^' 
army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  in  order  of  battle  on  the  right  bank.  Whether 
he  had  any  further  object  in  crossing  to  the  right  bank,  than  to  enable  the  sol- 
diers on  that  side  to  get  water  in  security,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Hannibal,  it 
seems,  thought  that  the  ground  on  either  bank  suited  him  equally ;  and  he  too 
forded  the  stream  at  two  separate  points,  and  drew  out  hts  army  opposite  to  the 
enemy.  The  strong  town  of  Canusium  was  scarcely  three  miles  off  in  his  rear ; 
he  had  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  if  he  were  defeated,  escape 
seemed  hopeless.  But  when  he  saw  the  wide,  open  plain  around  him,  and  looked 
at  his  numerous  and  uresistible  cai^ry,  and  Knew  that  his  infantry,  however 
inferior  in  numbers,  were  far  better  ana  older  soldiers  than  the  great  mass  of 
their  opponents,  he  felt  that  defeat  was  impossible.  In  this  confidence  his  spirits 
were  not  cheerful  merely,  but  even  mirthful ;  he  rallied  one  of  his  officers  jest- 
uiglj*  "^1^0  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Romans ;  those  near  him 
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laughed;  and  as  any  feeling  at  such  a  moment  is  contagious,  the  laugh  irai 
echoed  hy  others ;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  their  great  general  in  such  a  mood, 
were  satisfied  that  he  was  sure  of  victory."" 

The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  early  sun  shone  on  their 
^  right  flank,  while  the  wind,  which  hlew  strong  from  the  south, 

hut  without  a  drop  of  nun,  swept  its  clouds  of  dust  over  their 
backs,  and  carried  them  full  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy.*^  On  their  left,  resting 
on  the  river,  were  the  Spanbh  and  Gaulish  horse ;  next  in  the  Una,  but  tbrovn 
back  a  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry  armed  like  the  Romans ;  on  tbeir 
right,  somewhat  in  advance,  were  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  with  their  companies 
intermixed ;  then  came  the  rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  bcu^k  like  thdr 
comrades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were  the  Numidian  light  horse- 
men.'" The  right  of  the  army  rested,  so  far  as  appears,  on  nothing ;  the  ground 
was  open  and  level ;  but  at  some  distance  were  hills  overgrown  with  copsewood, 
and  furrowed  with  deep  ravines,  in  which,  according  to  one  account  of  the  battle, 
a  body  of  horsemen  and  of  light  infantry  lay  in  ambush.  The  rest  of  the  light 
troops,  and  the  Balearian  slingers,  skirmished  as  usual  in  front  of  the  whole  line. 

Meanwhile  the  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  forming  theax  line  opposite. 
ThM  of  tiM  ^«-«"'  ^e  sun  on  their  left  flashed  obliquely  oi>  their  braasen  helmets, 
*'^*  now  uncovered  for  battle,  and  lit  up  the  waving  forest  of  their  red 

and  black  plumes,  which  rose  upright  from  their  helmets  a  foot  and  a  half 
high. 

They  stood  brandishing  their  formidable  pila,  covered  with  their  long  shields, 
and  bearing  on  their  right  thigh  their  peculiar  and  fatal  weapon,  the  heavy 
sword,  fitted  alike  to  cut  and  to  stab.^"  On  the  right  of  the  line  were  the  Bo- 
man  legions ;  on  the  left  the  infantry  of  the  allies ;  while  between  the  Roman 
right  and  the  river  were  the  Roman  horsemen,  all  of  them  of  wealthy  or  noble 
families ;  and  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Numidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the 
Italians  and  of  the  Latin  name.  The  velites  or  light  infantry  covered  the  front, 
and  were  ready  to  skirmish  with  the  light  troops  and  slingers  of  the  enemy. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  in  any  account  of  the  battle, 
^^^    the  Roman  infantiy  were  formed  in  columns  rather  than  in  line, 

wn  op   eo  ^^^  g^^  ^^  ^^^  maniples  containmg  many  more  than  their  ranks.'^ 

This  seems  an  extraordinary  tactic  to  be  adopted  in  a  plain  by  an  army  inferior 
in  cavalry,  but  very  superior  in  infantry.  Whether  the  Romans  relied  on  the 
river  as  a  protection  to  their  right  flank,  and  their  left  was  covered  in  some  man- 
ner which  is  not  mentioned,-— one  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
reacned  nearly  to  the  sea,"'— or  \7hether  the  great  proportion  of  new  levies 
obliged  the  Romans  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw 
soldiers  in  the  rear,  as  incapable  of  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  with  Hannibal's 

""  Plutarch,  Fabius,  15.    E/irtf »rof  i(  rivoi  rSv  that  "  tlufl  had  been  found  convenient  agtinst 

wiplahrbp  ivSf^looT(fiiO9iToivoiiaTlaKi0vo{t&iBav-  the  Carthaginians  in  the  former  war.    It  was 

fiavrbv  air0  falvtrai  rd  vXi^eos  rSv  woXtfiliav  cvwa-  indeed  no  bad  way  of  resistance  against  ele- 

yayvv  rd  it^Smairov  b  Lvvl^ait  "  Irtpov,**  JIksv,  "  A  phants,  to  make  the  ranks  thick  and  short,  bat 

rivKuv^  XiXnOi  n  r»6Tov  Oavnaci^irtpov"     'E0O-  the  files  long,  as  also  to  strengthen  well  the 

nhov  it  roi  FIvkuwos  "  Td  irocov**'    "  'Ore"  i^ir  rear,  that  it  might  stand  fiist  compacted  as  a 

**ro6Tuir  SvTtou  ToffovTtav,  olSiU  iv  avrott  TleKuv  wall,  under   shelter  whereof  the  disordered 

iraXcirdK."     TtvofiiiHiv  Si  irapd   S6(av   ahrols  rod  troops  might  rally  themselves.    Thns  much,  it 

9K(iitiiaT0i  ifivbrru  yiXus  vivi '  koI  KariPaivov  iti  seems,  that  Terentius  bad  learned  of  soiae  old 

rod  \6^o9  Tois  AvavT&civ  dc2  rd  wnaiynivov  airay-  soldiers ;  and  therefore  he  now  ordered  his  bat- 

yAXmrrcf ,  &ort  iii  iroAAdy  iroAdv  tlvat  rhv  ylAwra  ties  aecordinffl^,  as  meaning  to  show  more  skill 

Kal  ntfi*  (ivaXafiuv  iavrobt  ivvawBai  rovt  wcfl  *Awt-  than  was  in  nis  understanding.    Bat  the  Car- 

fiav.    ToSro  rots  Kaf>xniov(ots  l6odat  Bd^^os  vapfTni  thaginians  had  here  no  elephants  inth  tbcot 

Xo)rf(e/i/iroir  iv6  noXXov  Kal  Iffx^poi  rov  jcara^po-  in  the  field :   their  advantage  was  in  horse, 

roiVrof  hnivai  ytX^v  sStrm  koI  waff^iv  rfi  orparny^  against  which  tliis  manner  of  imbattallin^  "van 

jra^a  rdy  Klvivvov.  very  unprofitable,  forasmuch  as  their  coBigB 

,,«r,^   "     *"*  ■      •    "  '  •       --  jg  better  sustained  in  front,  than  uponalooj 

flank." 
"•  Appian,  VII.  21.      ot  rd  Xai»»  *x»»^  '' 

Polybius,  III.  118.  irot&»  woXXavXdatow  rd  0d-  r^  BaXdvvji. 
A0C  h  rtai  ffvtipatf  roii  ircrwvov.    Raleigh  suggests 
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veterans, — ^it  appears  at  any  rate  that  the  Roman  infantry,  though  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  yet  formed  a  line  of  only  equal  length  with  Hannibal's. 

The  skirmishing  of  the  light-armed  troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the  battle :  the 
Balearian  slingers  slung  their  stones  like  hail  mto  the  ranks  of  the  jy^^  ^  tii.  Ronue 
Roman  line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  -^milius  himself.  **'*^- 
Then  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  hprse  charged  the  Romans  front  to  front,  and 
maintained  a  standing  fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off  their  horses  and  fighting 
on  foot,  till  the  Romans,  outnumbered  and  badly  armed,  without  cuirasses,  with 
light  and  brittle  spears,  and  with  shields  made  only  of  ox-hide,  were  totally 
routed,  and  driven  oS  the  field.*®*  Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  Gauls  nnd 
Spaniards,  followed  up  his  work  eflfectually ;  he  chased  the  Romans  along  the 
river  till  he  had  almost  destroyed  them ;  and  then,  riding  off  to  the  right,  he 
came  up  to  aid  the  Numidians,  who,  after  their  manner,  had  been  skirmishing 
indecisively  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Italian  allies.  These,  on  seeing  the  Gauls 
and  Spaniards  advancing,  broke  away  and  fled ;  the  Numidians,  most  effective  in 
pursuing  a  flying  enemy,  chased  them  with  unweariable  speed,  and  slaughtered 
them  unsparingly ;  while  Hasdrubal,  to  complete  his  signal  services  on  this  day, 
charged  fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

He  found  its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  confusion,  crowded 
upon  one  another,  totally  disorganized,  and  fighting  each  cian  as 
he  best  could,  but  struggling  on  against  all  hope  by  mere  indom-  ^  **  *™'' 
itable  courage.  For  the  Roman  columns  on  the  right  and  left,  finding  the  Gaul- 
ish and  Spanish  foot  advancing  in  a  convex  line  or  wedge,  pressed  forwards  to 
assail  what  seemed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  column ;  so  that,  being  already 
drawn  up  with  too  narrow  a  front  by  their  original  formation,  they  now  became 
compressed  still  more  by  their  own  movements,  the  right  and  left  converging  to- 
wards the  centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  column,  which  forced  its 
way  onwards  by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and  drove  back  the  Gauls  and  Span- 
iards into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.  Meanwhile  its  victorious  advance  had  car- 
ried it,  like  the  English  column  at  Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  army ; 
it  had  passed  between  the  African  infantry  on  its  right  and  left ;  and  now,  whilst 
its  head  was  struggling  against  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Africans,  who,  facing  about  to  the  right  and  left,  charged 
it  home,  and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  In  this  state,  when  they  were  forced 
together  into  one  unwieldy  crowd,  and  already  falling  by  thousands,  whilst  the 
Gauls  and  Spaniards,  now  advancing  in  their  turn,  were  barring  further  progress 
in  front,  and  whilst  the  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  both  flanks, 
Hasdrubal  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horsemen  broke  with  thun- 
dering fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a  butchery  such  as  has  no  recorded 
equal,  except  the  slaughter  of  the  Persians  in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced 
it  after  the  battle  of  Platsea.  Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with  no  quarter  asked  or 
given,  the  Romans  and  Italians  fell  before  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when 
the  sun  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left  out  of  that  vast  multitude  no  more  than 
three  thousand  men  alive  and  unwounded ;  and  these  fled  in  straggling  parties, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  found  a  refuge  in  th*e  neighboring  towns.'*"  The 
consul  JSmUius,  the  proconsul  Cn.  Servilius,  the  late  master  of  the  horse  M. 
Minucius,  two  quaestors,  twenty-one  military  tribunes,  and  eighty  senators^  lay 
dead  amidst  the  caraage ;  Yarro  with  seventy  horsemen  had  escaped  from  the 
rout  of  the  allied  cavalry  on  the  right  of  the  army,  and  made  his  way  safely  to 
Venusia.  ' 

But  the  Roman  loss  was  not  yet  completed.     A  large  force  had  been  left  in 
the  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Autidus,  to  attack  Hannibal's  ^^  j^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
camp  during  the  action,  which  it  was  supposed  that,  with  his 
inferior  numbers,  he  could  not  leave  adequately  guarded.     But  it  was  defended 

"•  Polyb.  ITT.  115.    Livy,  XXU.  47.  "^  TolybiuB,  IH.  116.    Livy,  XXH.  49. 
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BO  obstinately,  that  the  Romans  were  still  besi^^ing  it  in  yain,  when  Hannibal, 
now  completely  victorions  in  the  battle,  crossed  the  river  to  its  relief.  Then  the 
besiegers  fled  m  their  turn  to  their  own  camp,  and  there,  cut  off  from  all  succor, 
they  presently  surrendered.  A  few  resolute  men  had  forced  their  way  out  ol 
the  smaller  camp  on  the  right  bank,  and  had  escaped  to  Canusium;  the  rest  who 
were  in  it  followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  on  the  left  banJc,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  conqueror. 
Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  Hannibal's  army  had  fallen:  no  greats  price 

BMdtiorthAtattk     ^*^  ^®  P*^^  ^^^  *^®  ^^^  destruction  of  more  than  eighty  &ou- 

sand  of  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of  their  two  camps,  for  the  utter 
annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  their  means  for  offensive  wanare.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginian  officers  were  elated  by  this  unequalled 
yictoiT.  Mahar bal,  seeing  what  his  cavalry  had  done,  sud  to  Hannibal,  "  Let 
me  advance  instantly  with  the  horse,  and  do  thou  follow  to  support  me ;  in  four 
daya^from  this  time  thou  shalt  sup  in  the  capitol."*^  There  are  moments  when 
rashness  is  wisdom ;  and  it  ma^  be  that  this  was  one  of  them.  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  Victory  in  the  capitol  may  well  have  trembled  in  every  limb  on  that 
day,  and  have  dropped  her  wmgs,  as  if  forever,  but  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if 
panic  had  for  one  moment  unnerved  the  iron  coun^;e  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived ;  and  their  resolute  will,  striving  beyond 
its  present  power,  created,  as  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  wUch  it  re- 
quired. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

PBOGBESS  OP  THE  WAB  IN  ITALY  AFTEB  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANN.fi— BBVOLT 
OF  CAPUA,  AND  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTHEBN  ITALY,  TO  HANNIBAL-^ 
GBEAT  EXEBTIONS  OF  THE  BOMANS-SUBPBISE  OF  TABENTUM--8IEGE  OF 
CAPUA— HANNIBAL  MABCHES  ON  BOME— BEDUCTION  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF 
CAPUA.— A.  U.  C.  588  TO  548. 

From  New  Carthage  to  the  plains  of  CannsB,  Hannibal's  march  resembled  a 
eiuHi«  in  Hi*  dMM-  mighty  torrent,  which,  rushing  along  irresistible  and  undivided, 
uroTtiM  war.  g^^  ^^^^  attcutiou  to  the  one  line  of  its  course :  all  other  aighU 

and  sounds  in  the  landscape  are  forgotten,  while  we  look  on  the  rush  of  the  vast 
volume  of  waters,  and  listen  to  their  deep  and  ceaseless  roar.  Therefore  I  have 
not  wished  to  draw  away  the  reader's  attention  to  other  objects,  but  to  keep  it 
fixed  upon  the  advance  of  Hannibal.  But  from  Cannae  onwards  the  character 
of  the  scene  changes.  The  single  torrent,  joined  by  a  hundred  lesser  streams, 
has  now  swelled  into  a  wide  flood,  overwhelming  the  whole  valley ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  our  interest  is  the  one  rock,  now  islanded  amid  the  wateis, 
and  on  which  they  dashed  furiously  on  every  side,  as  though  .they  must  needs 
sweep  it  away.  But  the  rock  stands  unshaken :  the  waters  become  feebler ;  and 
their  streams  are  again  divided :  and  the  flood  shrinks ;  and  the  rock  rises  liigher 
and  higher ;  and  t£e  danger  is  passed  away.  In  the  next  part  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  our  attention  fnll  be  mainly  fixed  on  Rome,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  on 
Hannibal.  But  in  order  to  value  aright  the  mightiness  of  her  energy,  we  must 
consider  the  multitude  of  her  enemies ;  how  all  southern  Italy,  led  by  Hannibal, 
struggled  with  her  face  to  face ;  how  Sicily  and  Macedon  struck  at  her  from  be- 

*  livy,  XXn.  51. 
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hind ;  how  Spun  supplied  fums  to  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  Tet  her  policy 
and  her  courage  were  everywhere :  Sicily  was  struck  to  the  earth  hy  one  dIow  ; 
Macedon  ohliged  to  defend  himself  against  his  nearer  enemies ;  the  arms  which 
Spain  was  offering  to  Hannibal  were  torn  out  of  his  grasp ;  revolted  Italy  was 
crashed  to  pieces ;  and  the  great  enemy,  after  all  his  forces  were  dispersed  and 
destroyed,  was  obliged,  like  Hector,  to  fight  singly  under  his  country's  walls,  and 
to  fall  like  Hector,  with  the  consolation  of  "  having  done  mighty  deeds,  to  be 
&med  in  after  ages." 

The  Romans,  knowing  that  their  army  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  consuls  had  been  ordered  no  longer  to  decline  a  battle,  were  Th«iNwtoftb«<ubti 
for  some  days  in  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Every  tongue  was  '•■•»^»«»"- 
repeating  some  line  of  old  prophecy,  or  relating  some  new  wonder  or  portent ; 
every  temple  was  crowded  with  supplicants ;  and  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  every  altar.  At  last  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
both  the  consular  armies,  and  of  a  slaughter  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  known. 
Even  Livy  felt  himself  unable  adequately  to  paint  the  grief  and  consternation  of 
that  day ;'  and  the  experience  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  imbittered  warfare  of 
modem  times  would  not  help  us  to  conceive  it  worthily.  But  one  simple  fact 
speaks  eloquently :  the  whole  number  of  Roman  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  had 
amounted  at  the  last  census  to  270,000  ;*  and  supposing,  as  we  fairly  may,  that 
the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  the  late  battle  had  been  equal  to  that  of  their  allies, 
there  must  have  been  killed  or  taken,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  no  fewer 
than  60,000,  or  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  citizens  above 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  must  have  been  true,  without  exaggeration,  that  every 
house  in  Rome  was  m  mourning. 

The  two  home  praetors  summoned  the  senate  to  consult  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  Fabius  was  no  longer  dictator;  yet  the  supreme  govern-  ummamiMk^nhyxtM 
ment  at  this  moment  was  effectually  in  his  hands ;  for  the  reso-  '*°***'' 
lutions  which  he  moved  were  instantly  and  imanimously  adopted.  Light-horse* 
men  were  to  be  sent  out  to  gather  tidings  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  acting  as  magistrates,  were  to  keep  order  in  the  city,  to  stop 
all  loud  or  public  lamentations,  and  to  take  care  that  all  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed in  the  first  instance  to  the  praetors :  above  all,  the  city  gates  were  to  be 
strictly  guarded,  that  no  one  might  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  all  abide  the 
common  danger  together.'  Then  the  Forum  was  cleared,  and  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  suspended ;  for  at  such  a  moment  had  any  one  tribune  uttered  the 
wora  **  peace,"  the  tribes  would  have  caught  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  obliged 
the  senate  to  negotiate. 

Thus  the  first  moments  of  panic  passed ;  and  Yarro's  dispatches  arrived,  inform, 
mg  the  senate  that  he  had  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  army  at  Ca-  j^^^  ^  dbi»tekM 
nusinm,  and  that  Hannibal  was  not  advancing  upon  Rome.^  Hope  ^"n^*^ 
then  began  to  revive ;  the  meetings  of  the  senate  were  resumed,  and  measures 
taken  for  maintaining  the  war. 

M.  Marcellus,  one  of  the  praetors  for  the  year,  was  at  this  moment  at  Ostia, 
preparing  to  sail  to  Sicily.  It  was  resolved  to  transfer  hmi  at  M«Ndia.  b  ivpt  bto 
once  to  uie  great  scene  of  action  in  Apulia ;  and  he  was  ordered  ^^"^^ 
to  give  up  the  fleet  to  his  colleague,  P.  Furius  Philus,  and  to  march  with  the 
single  legion  which  he  had  under  his  command  into  Apulia,  there  to  collect  the 
remains  of  Yarro's  army,  and  to  fall  back  as  he  best  could  into  Campania,  while 
the  consul  returned  immediately  to  Rome.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  scene  at  Canusium  was  like  the  disorder  of  a  ship  going 
to  pieces,  when  fear  makes  men  desperate,  and  the  instinct  of  self-  y,^,,,^^  ,,„„,i,^ 
preservation  swallows  up  every  other  feeling.     Some  young  men 

*  livy,  XXn.  64.  ♦  livy,  XXII.  6«. 

*  livy,  ^t.  XX.  •  livy,  XXTT.  67.    Plutarch,  Harodlius  9. 
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of  the  noblest  families,  a  Metellus  being  at  the  head  of  them,  looking  upon  Rome 
as  lost,  were  planning  to  escape  from  the  rain,  and  to  fly  beyond  sea,  in  the  hope 
of  entering  into  some  foreign  service.  Such  an  example  at  such  a  moment  woi^d 
have  led  the  way  to  a  general  panic :  if  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome  despaired 
of  their  country,  what  aUied  state,  or  what  colony,  could  be  expected  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  defence  of  a  hopeless  cause?  The  consul  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  check  this  spirit,  and  aided  by  some  firmer  spirits  amongst  the 
officers  themselves,  he  succeeded  in  repressing  it.*  He  kept  his  men  together, 
gave  them  over  to  the  prsetor  Marcellus,  on  his  arrival  at  Canusium,  and  pre- 
pared instantly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate  by  returning  to  Rome.  The  fate 
of  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Junius  in  the  last  war  might  have  warned  him  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  a  defeated  general ;  he  himself  was  personally  hateful 
to  the  prevailing  party  at  Rome ;  and  if  the  memory  of  Flaminius  was  persecuted, 
notwithstanding  his  glorious  death,  what  could  he  look  for,  a  fugitive  ^neral 
from  that  field  where  his  colleague  and  all  his  scMiers  had  perished  ?  Demos- 
thenes dared  not  trust  himself  to  the  Athenian  people  after  his  defeat  in  ^tolia ; 
but  Varro,  with  a  manlier  spirit,  returned  to  bear  the  obloquy  and  the  punishment 
which  the  popular  feeling,  excited  by  party  animosity,  was  so  likely  to  heap  on  him. 
He  stopped,  as  usual,  without  the  city  walls,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  meet 
him  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  senate  felt  his  confidence  in  them,  and  answered  it  nobly.  All  party  feel- 
^  w  ^..     ^^S  "^^  suspended;   all  popular  irritation  was  subdued;    the 

butchers  son,  the:  turbulent  demagogue,  the  defeated  general, 
were  all  forgotten ;  only  Varro's  latest  conduct  was  remembered,  that  he  had 
resisted  the  panic  of  his  officers,  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  at  the  court  of  a 
foreign  king,  had  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  The 
senate  voted  him  their  thanks,  "  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  common- 
wealth."^ 
•  It  was  resolved  to  name  a  dictator ;  and  some  writers  related  that  the  general 

Adi«faiiorftiHwbted.    ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  senate  and  people  offered  the  dictatorship  to  Varro 

himself,  but  that  he  positively  refused  to  accept  it."  This  story 
is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  the  dictator  actually  named  was  M.  Junius  Pisa,  a 
member  of  a  popular  family,  and  who  had  himself  been  consid  and  censor.  His 
master  of  the  horse  was  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  first  of  that  noble  but  ill- 
fated  name  who  appears  in  the  Roman  annals.' 

Already,  before  the  appointment  of  the  dictator,  the  Roman  government  had 
The  tenato  nAiaN  to  showu  that  its  rcsolutiou  was  fixed  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  death. 
nuonUupriMMii.  Hannibal  had  allowed  his  Roman  prisoners  to  send  ten  of  their 
number  to  Rome  to  petition  that  the  senate  would  permit  the  whole  body  to  be 

•  The  anthor  would,  doubtles*,   have  ex-    oeUuB,  when  he  went  to  Borne— implies  that 


tribnted  to  Scipio.    See  also  Siliaa  ItalicuB,  X.    defeat.     '£<  rd  Kav^nov 


character  of  ScLpio,  X.  1-6,  where  he  speaks  of  olrt  cararn^a^,  iXX*  iw^    dp&iis   ImoUi  Stvwtp 

Scipio's  earlj  exploits.     According  to  Livy,  itriicAi  v^tvt  Savod  ervfifis0nKSros,  itdrra  rj  wUo^opa 

with  whose  aoooxints  Dion^s  concurs,  the  fugi-  roi ;  vapoSo-t  koI  ifioiXtvvt  m?  ?rpa|cv.     Zonaras 

tives  at  CanuBiam  were  headed  by  four  tnb*  was  so  careless  in  abridging  his  author,  that  he 

unes.  who  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  com-  transferB  what  Dion  here  saj-s  of  Varro  to 

mana  of  Scipio  and  Appius  Claudius,  two  of  Scipio. 

their  number ;  and  Soipio.  by  a  characteristic  ^  I^^7)  XXII.  61.  Plutarch,  Fabius,  18.  Set 

act  of  youthful  heroism,  stifled  the  plot.    Mean-  also  Floras,  U.  6. 

while  Varro  is  represented  to  have  been  at  Ye-  '  Valerius  Maximns,  III.  4,  $  IV.  5,  S  9i 

nusia.    Appian's  account,  too,  VU.  26,  though  Frontinus,  IV.  6,  6.    "  Honoribus,  qaom.  el 

differing  as  to  the  order  of  the  events,  and  deferrentur  a  populo,  renuntiavit,  oioens,  ntt^ 

plainly  inaccurate — since  it  makes  Varro  re-  cioribus,  magistratibus  reipnUicn  opus         ** 

sign  the  command  to  Soipio,  instead  of  Mar-  *  Livy,  XXIT.  67. 
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ransomed  by  their  friends  at  the  sum  of  three  mmsBi  or  3000  ases  for  eaoh  pns- 
oner.  But  the  senate  absolutely  forbade  the  money  to  be  "psai,  neither  choosing 
to  furnish  Hannibal  ivith  so  large  a  sum,  nor  to  show  any  compassion  to  men  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  fall  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands.'^  The  prisoners 
therefore  were  left  in  hopeless  captivity ;  and  the  armies  which  the  state  required 
were  to  be  formed  out  of  other  materials.  The  expedients  adopted  showed  the 
urgency  of  the  danger. 

When  the  consuls  took  th^  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  two  legions 
had  been  left,  as  usual,  to  cover  the  capital.  These  were  now  to  &fMM,^  to  niM 
be  employed  in  active  service ;  and  with  them  was  a  small  detach-  *^^ 
ment  of  troops,  which  had  been  drawn  from  Picenum  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Ariminum,  where  their  services  were  become  of  less  importance.  The  contin* 
gents  from  the  allies  were  not  ready ;  and  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  them. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  dictator  to  take  the  field  immediately,  eight 
thousand  slaves  were  enlisted,  having  expressed  their  willingness  to  serve ;  and 
arms  were  provided  by  taking  down  from  the  temple  the  spoils  won  in  former 
wars."  The  dictator  went  still  further :  he  offered  pardon  to  criminals  and  re- 
lease to  debtors,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  up  arms ;  and  amongst  the  former 
class  were  some  bands  of  robbers,  who  then,  as  in  later  times,  infee^d  the  mount- 
ains, and  who  consented  to  serve  the  state  on  receiving  an  indemnity  for  their 
past  ofifences.^'  With  this  strange  force,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  M.  Junius  marched  into  Campania ;  whilst  a  new  levy  of  the 
oldest  and  youngest  citizens  supplied  two  new  legions  for  the  defence  of  the  cap- 
ital, in  the  place  of  those  which  followed  the  dictator  into  the  field.  M.  Junius 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Teanum,"  on  high  ground  upon  the  edge  of  the  Faler- 
man  plam,  with  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales  m  his  front,  and  communicating  by  the 
Latin  road  with  Rome. 

The  dictator  was  at  Teanum,  and  M.  Marcellus  with  the  army  of  Canns,  whom 

we  left  in  Apulia,  is  described  as  now  lying  encamped  above  Sues-  p^Mm  or  tb* » 

Bula,'^  that  is,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yultumus,  on  the  hills  *™^* 
which  bound  the  Campanian  plain,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Capua,  on 
the  right  of  the  Appian  road  as  it  ascends  the  pass  of  Caudium  towards  Bene- 
ventum.  Thus  we  find  the  seat  of  war  removed  from  Apulia  to  Campania ;  but 
the  detail  of  the  intermediate  movements  is  lost ;  and  we  must  restore  the  broken 
story  as  well  as  we  can,  by  tracing  Hannibal's  operations  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nee,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  those  of  his  enemies. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of 
Thrasymenus,  could  not  resist  the  fiery  trial  of  Cannae.  The  Apu-  Re,«u  or  tb*  •ium; 
lians  joined  the  conqueror  immediately,  and  Arpi  and  Salapia  «»«»»»«' •fi^«>»i^- 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Sanmium  were  ready  to  fol- 
low the  example ;"  and  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  divide  his  army,  and  send  offi- 
cers into  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  and  protect  those  who  wished 
to  join  him,  and  to  organize  their  forces  for  effective  co-operation  in  the  field. 
Meanwhile  he  himself  remained  in  Apulia,  not  perhaps  without  hope  that  this 
.  last  blow  had  broken  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they 
would  listen  readily  to  proposals  of  peace.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  Carthaginian 
officer  to  accompany  the  deputation  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  or- 
dered him  to  encourage  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  open  a 
negotiation.^*  When  he  found,  therefore,  on  the  return  of  the  deputies,  that  his 
officers  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  the  Romans  had  refused 
to  ransom  their  prisoners,  his  disappointment  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  the  most 

"  Polybins,  VI.  68.    Livy,  XII.  58-61.    Ap-       »  Livy,  XXHI.  24. 
plan,  VII.  28.    Cicero  de  Off.  1. 18,  82.    III.  82.        »  Livy,  XXII.  14. 
Aalnfl  GeUinB,  VII.  18.  »  Livy,  XXU.  61.    Polybias,  IIL  118.    Ap 

"  livy,  XXII.  67.  pian,  Vil.  81. 

■  Livy,  XXIII.  14.  »  livy,  XXU.  58. 
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inhuman  cnielty.  The  mass  of  the  prisoners  left  in  his  hands  he  sold  for  slaves; 
and  so  far  he  did  not  overstep  the  recognized  laws  of  varfare ;  but  many  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  them  he  put  to  death ;  and  those  who  were  senators  he 
obliged  to  fight  as  gladiators  with  each  other  in  the  pi-esence  of  his  whole  army. 
It  is  added,  that  brothers  were  in  some  instances  brought  out  to  fight  with  tbeur 
brothers,  and  sons  with  their  fathers ;  but  that  the  prisoners  refused  so  to  sin 
against  nature,  and  chose  rather  to  suffer  the  worst  torments  than  to  draw  their 
swords  in  such  horrible  combats."  Hannibal's  vow  may  have  justified  all  these 
cruelties  in  his  eyes ;  but  his  passions  deceived  him,  and  he  was  provoked  to 
fury  by  the  resolute  spirit  which  ought  to  have  excited  his  admuration.  To  ad- 
mire the  virtue  which  thwarts  our  dearest  purposes,  however  natural  it  may 
seem  to  indifferent  spectators,  is  one  of  the  hardest  trials  of  h jmanity. 
Finding  the  Romans  immovable,  Hannibal  broke  up  from  his  position  in  Apulia, 

Hnaitai  Miton  cbu.  ^^^  movcd  iuto  Samuium.  The  popular  party  in  Compsa  opened 
iMia:i«Toiiofo>iHi».  ^jj^jj.  gj^^gg  ^  jjjm .  ^^^  Yie  made  the  place  serve  as  a  depidt  fw 

his  plunder,  and  for  the  heavy  baggage  of  his  army."  His  brother  Mago  was 
then  ordered  to  march  into  Bruttium  with  a  division  of  the  army,  and  after  hav- 
ing received  the  submission  of  the  Hirpinians  on  his  way,  to  embark  at  one  of  the 
Bruttian  ports,  and  carry  the  tidings  of.  his  success  to  Girthage.^*  Hanno,  with 
another  division,  was  sent  into  Lucania,  to  protect  the  revolt  of  the  Lucanians  f^ 
while  Hannibal  himself,  in  pursuit  of  a  still  greater  prize,  descended  once  more 
into  the  plains  of  Campania.  The  Pentrian  Samnites,  partly  restrained  hj  the 
Latin  colony  of  CEsemia,  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  their  own  countryman, 
Kum.  Decimius  of  Bovianum,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  alliance,  remained 
firm  in  their  adherence  to  Rome :  but  the  Hirpinians  and  the  Caudinian  Samnites 
all  Joined  the  Carthaginians ;  and  their  soldiers  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  army 
with  which  Hannibal  invaded  Campania.**  There  all  was  ready  for  his  reception. 
The  popular  party  in  Capua  were  headed  by  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  man  of  the 
highest  nobility,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  but  whose  am- 
bition led  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty,  not  of  his  own  country  only,  but, 
through  Hannibal's  aid,  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  Capua  succeeding,  as  he  hoped,  to 
the  supremacy  now  enjoyed  by  Rome.  The  aristocratical  party  were  weak  and 
unpopular,  and  could  offer  no  opposition  to  him ;  while  the  people,  wholly  sub- 
ject to  his  influence,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hanoibal,  and  admitted  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  and  his  army  into  the  city."  Thus  the  second  city  in  Italy, 
capable,  it  is  said,  of  raising  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse,**  connected 
with  Rome  by  the  closest  ties,  and  which  for  nearly  a  century  had  remained  true 
to  its  alliance  under  all  dangers,  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  took 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  new  coalition  of  southern  Italy,  to  try  the  old  quarrd 
of  ^e  Samnite  wars  once  agfun. 

This  revolt  of  Capua,  the  greatest  result,  short  of  the  submission  of  Rome  itself, 
Mkroeuu*  •neunps  at  wliich  could  hsvc  followcd  from  the  battle  of  Cannes,  drew  the 
smwiu.  Roman  armies  towards  Campania.    Marcelius  had  probably  fallen 

^  DiodoruB,  XXVI.  Exo.  dcTirtat.  et  Vitiis.  phaDt,  and  killed  Mm,  and  was  then  treacher-  * 

Appian,  VII.  28.     Zonaras,  IX.  S.     Valerias  onsly  waylaid  and  mardered  by  Hannibal's 

Maximus,  IX.  2,  Ext.  2.   But  as  even  Livy  does  orders,  was  probably  invented  with  reference 

not  mention  these  stories,  though  the^  would  to  this  very  occasion.   The  remarks  of  Polybius 

have  afforded  such  a  topic  lor  his  rhetoric, — ^nor  shonld  make  ns  slow  to  believe  the  stones  ot 

does  Polvbius,  either  in  IX.  24,  when  speaking  Hannibars  omelties,  which  so  soon  became  a 

ofHannioars  alleged  cnielty,  or  in  VI.  58.  where  theme  for  the  invention  of  poets  and  rhetor!- 

he  gives  the  account  of  the  mission  of  tne  cap*  cians. 

tives,  and  adds  that  Hannibal,  when  he  heard  "  I<i^f  XXIII.  1. 

that  the  Romans  had  reftised  to  ransom  them,  ^  Livy,  XXIII.  11. 

KarnXdyri  ri  ardnnov  K&i  rd  itiYaX6\pvxov  t&v  Hv-  **  I^^y,  XXIII.  87. 

ipdv  h  Toit  itafiovXloitf — there  must  doubtless  ^  Li^T)  XXII.  61,  24. 

be  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  them,  eve&  "  I^^vy,  XXIII.  S-4. 

if  they  had  any  foundaUon  at  all.    The  story  *■  Livy,  XXIII.  5.     See  Niebnhr,  ToL  II 

in  Pliny,  VIII.  7.  that  the  last  survivor  of  these  note  145. 
gladiatorial  com  oats  had  to  fight  against  an  ele- 
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back  from  Oaniisium  by  the  Appian  road  througli  Beneventum,  moving  by  ac 
interior  and  shorter  line ;  whilst  Hannibal  adyanced  by  Compsa  upon  Abellinum, 
descending  into  the  plain  of  Campania  by  what  is  now  the  pass  of  Monteforte. 
Hannibal's  cavalry  gave  him  the  whole  command  of  the  country ;  and  Marcellus 
could  do  no  more  than  watch  his  movements  from  his  camp  above  Suessula,  and 
"wait  for  some  opportunity  of  impeding  his  operations  in  detail. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  of  the  war,  the  question  arises,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Rome  to  escape  destruction?  Nor  is  this  question  merely  RoweuMituiaftRcB* 
prompted  by  the  thought  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  in  the  field,  *-»«**«*«^» 
and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  Roman  citizens  at  Thrasymenus  and  CannsB  ;  it 
appears  even  more  perplexing  to  those  who  have  attentively  studied  the  preced- 
ing history  of  Rome.  A  single  battle,  evenly  contested  and  hardly  won,  had 
enabled  Pyrrhus  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Latium ;  the  Hemican  cities  and 
the  impregnable  Prseneste  had  opened  their  gates  to  him ;  yet  Capua  was  then, 
fiEutbful  to  Rome ;  and  Sanmium  and  Lucania,  exhausted  by  long  years  of  imsuo- 
cessful  warfare,  could  have  yielded  him  no  such  succor,  as  now,  after  fifty  years 
of  peace,  they  were  able  to  afford  to  Hannibal.  But  now,  when  Hannibal  was 
received  into  Capua,  the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  gone  backwards  a  hundred 
years,  and  to  have  returned  to  what  it  had  been  after  the  battle  of  Lautulse  in 
the  second  Samnite  war,*^  with  the  immense  addition  of  the  genius  of  Hannibal 
and  the  power  of  Carthage  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Then, 
as  now,  Capua  had  revolted,  and  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  were  banded 
together  against  Rome ;  but  this  same  confederacy  was  now  supported  by  all  the 
resources  of  Caithage :  and  at  its  head  in  the  field  of  battle  was  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  veterans  and  victorious  soldiers,  led  by  one  of  the  greatest  gen- 
erals whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  How  could  it  happen  that  a  confederacy 
so  formidable  was  only  formed  to  be  defeated  ? — ^that  the  revolt  of  Capua  was 
the  term  of  Hannibal's  progress  ? — that  from  this  day  forwards  his  great  powers 
were  shown  rather  in  repelling  defeat  than  in  commanding  victory  ? — ^that,  in- 
stead of  besieging  Rome,  he  was  soon  employed  in  protecting  and  relieving  Ca- 
pua ? — and  that  his  protection  and  succors  were  alike  unavailmg  ? 

No  single  cause  will  explain  a  result  so  extraordinary.  Rome  owed  her  deliv- 
erance principally  to  the  strength  of  the  aristocratical  interest  cw,^  ^^^^  «,^ 
throughout  Italy,— to  her  numerous  colonies  of  the  Latin  name, —  ^'' 
to  the  scanty  numbers  of  Hannibal's  Africans  and  Spaniards,  and  to  his  want  of 
an  efficient  artillery.  The  material  of  a  good  artillery  must  surely  have  existed 
in  Capua ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  officers  capable  of  directing  it ;  and 
no  great  general's  operations  exhibit  so  striking  a  contrast  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, as  may  be  seen  in  Hannibal's  battles  and  sieges.  And  when  Cannae  had 
taught  the  Romans  to  avoid  pitched  battles  in  the  open  field,  the  war  became  ne- 
cessarily a  series  of  sieges,  where  Hannibal's  strongest  arm,  his  cavalry,  could j'en- 
der  litUe  service,  while  his  infantry  was  in  quality  not  more  than  equal  to  the 
enemy,  and  his  artillery  was  decidedly  inferior. 

With  two  divisions  of  his  army  absent  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and  while 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which  Mago  was  to  pro-  Muituy  meMom  ja 
cure  from  Carthage,  Hannibal  could  not  undertake  any^eat  offen-  <5MBi»ai». 
dve  operation  after  his  arrival  in  Campania.  He  attempted  only  to  reduce  the 
remaining  cities  of  the  Campanian  plain  and  sea-coast,  and  especially  to  dislodge 
the  Romans  from  Casilinum,  which,  lying  within  three  miles  of  Capua,  and  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Vultumus,  not  only  restrained  all  his  movements,  but 
was  a  serious  annoyance  to  Capua,  and  threatened  its  territory  with  continual 
mcursions.  Atilla  and  Calatia  had  revolted  to  him  already  with  Capua:  and  he 
took  Nuceria,  Alfatema,  and  Acerrae.  The  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Neapolis 
and  Cumae,  were  firmly  attached  to  Rome,  and  were  too  strong  to  be  besieged 

**  Seo  Chap.  XXXI. 
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with  success ;  but  Nola  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  plaia  nearly  midway  between 
Capua  and  Nuceria ;  and  the  popular  party  there,  as  elsewhere,  were  ready  to 
open  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  He  was  preparing  to  appear  before  the  town ;  but 
the  aristocracy  had  time  to  apprise  the  Romans  of  their  danger ;  and  Morcellus, 
who  was  then  at  Casilinum,  marched  round  behind  the  mountains  tP  escape  the 
enemy's  notice,  and  descended  suddenly  upon  Nola  from  the  hills  which  rise 
directly  above  it.  He  secured  the  place,  repressed  the  popular  party  by  some 
bloody  executions,  and  when  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  walls,  made  a  sudden 
sally,  and  repulsed  him  with  some  loss.^  Having  done  this  service,  and  left  the 
aristocratical  party  in  absolute  possession  of  the  government,  he  returned  agam 
to  the  hills,  and  lay  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  "knoimtain  boundary  of  the 
Campanian  plain,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Caudium.  I& 
place  at  Casilinum  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  dictator's  army  from  Teanum ;  but 
Hannibal  watched  his  opportunity,  and  anticipating  his  enemies  this  time,  laid 
regular  siege  to  Casilinum,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  about  1000  men. 

This  garrison  had  acted  the  very  same  part  towutls  the  citizens  of  Casilinum, 
c<»diu>tcrtii«g»ni«oii  which  the  Campanians  had  acted  at  Bhegium  in  the  war  with 
•fuvuun.  Pyrrhus."*    About  600  Latins  of  Prseneste,  and  450  Etruscans  of 

Perusia,  having  been  levied  too  late  to  join  the  consular  armies  when  they  took 
the  field,  were  marching  after  them  into  Apulia  by  the  Appian  road,  when  they 
heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Cannae.    They  inunediately  turned  about,  and 
fell  back  upon  Casilinum,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  for  their  better 
security  massacred  the  Campanian  inhabitants,  and,  abandonmg  the  quarter  of 
the  town  which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yultumus,  occupied  the  quarter  on 
the  right  bank.*^    Marcellus,  when  he  retreated  from  Apulia  with  the  wreck  of 
Yarro  s  army,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  for  a  time  at  Casilinum ;  the  position 
being  one  of  jrreat  importance,  and  there  being  some  danger  lest  the  garrison,  while 
they  kept  off  Hannibal,  should  resolve  to  hold  the  town  for  themselves  rather 
than  for  the  Romans.    They  were  now  left  to  themselves ;  and  dreading  Hanni- 
bal's  vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  the  old  inhabitants,  they  resisted  his  assaults 
desperately,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.     This  was  the 
last  active  operation  of  the  campaign :    all  the  armies  now  went  into  winter- 
quarters.     The  dictator  remained  at  Teanum;  Marcellus  lay  in  his  mountain 
camp  above  Nola ;  and  Hannibal's  army  was  at  Capua.''    Being  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  the  city,  instead  of  being  encamped  by  themselves,  their  discipline, 
it  is  Ukely,  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  various  temptations  thrown  in  their 
way :  and  as  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  Capua  at  that  time  were  notorious, 
the  writers  who  adopted  the  vulgar  declamations  against  luxury,  pretended  that 
Hannibal's  army  was  ruined  by  the  indulgences  of  this  winter,  and  that  Capua 
was  the  Cannae  of  Carthage." 

This  intermission  of  active  warfare  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
pnfiMs  of  tb«wario  progrcss  of  cvcuts  clscwhere,  which  we  have  hitherto  unavoidably 
oth«r  qoAften.  neglectcd.    From  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  Hannibal  had  made  his 

way  without  interruption  to  Capua ;  and  the  countries  which  he  left  behind  him 
sink  in,  Hke  manner  from  the  notice  of  the  historian.  We  must  now  see  what  had 
happened  in  each  of  them  since  Hannibal's  passage. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  P.  Scipio,  when  he  returned  from  the  Rhone 
A.  u  c  M7  A  c  *^  IteJy*  to  ^  ready  to  meet  Hannibal  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sent  his 
gj^jcwM^'th*'  army  into  Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother.**    After  his 

consulship  was  over,  his  province  of  Spain  was  still  continued  to 
him  as  proconsul ;  and  he  went  thither  accordingly  to  take  the  command.  He 
found  tnat  his  brother  had  already  effected  much :  he  had  defeated  and  made 

•  Livy,  XXni.  14-ir.  Plutarch,  Marcol-       *  Livy,  XXIII.  18. 
•8, 11.  «  Livy,  XXni.  45.    FloniB,  XL  6.   ValeriM 

»  Bee  Vol.  II.  p.  898.  Maximus,  IX.    Ext.  1. 

"  Livy,  XXUL  17.  »  Above,  p.  477. 
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prisoner  the  Carthaginian  general,  Hanno,  whom  Hannibal  left  to  maintain  his 
l&test  conquests  in  Spain,  and  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus.' 
IXis  own  arrival  in  Spain  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  year  53  V,  three  or  four 
xaonths  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus ;  and  although  little  was  done  in  the 
field  before  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Saguntum  was 
persuaded  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Spanish  hostages  left  in  his  custody ;  and  the 
Spaniard  who  had  advised  this  step  under  the  mask  of  good  will  to  Carthage, 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people,  had  no  sooner 
received  the  hostages  with  orders  to  take  them  back  to  their  several  homes,  than 
he  delivered  them  up  to  the  Romans.  Thus  Scipio  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  of 
restoring  them  to  their  friends,  and  made  the  Roman  name  generally  popular.^ 
In  the  following  year,  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  having  received  orders  to 
march  into  Italy  to  co-operate  with  his  brother,  was  encountered  by  the  Romans 
near  the  Iberus,  and  defeated ;"  so  that  his  invasion  of  Italy  was  for  the  present 
effectually  prevented. 

The  importance  of  this  Spanish  war  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly ;  for,  by 
disputing  the  possession  of  Spain,  the  Romans,  deprived  their  ^i^"  j^  ^  c  sas.  a  c 
emy  of  bos  best  nursery  of  soldiers,  from  which  otherwise  he  would  J^;^  ***  8««»  tai««^ 
liave  been  able  to  raise  army  after  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
But  its  importance  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  particular  events,  as  in  its  being 
kept  up  at  all ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  requiring  explanation  in  the  success  of 
the  Romans.  Their  army  had  originally  consisted  of  20,000  men ;  and  P.  Scipio 
bad  brought  some  reinforcements;  while  Hasdrubal  and  Hanno  in  their  two 
armies  had  a  force  not  much  superior :  hence,  after  the  total  defeat  of  Hanno, 
Hasdrubal  could  not  meet  the  Romans  with  any  chance  of  success.  For  Span- 
ish levies  were  now  no  longer  to  be  depended  on,  while  the  Romans  were  inviting 
the  nations  of  Spain  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  and  come  over  to  them.  In  this 
contest  between  the  two  nations,  which  should  most  influence  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  character  was  cleariy  shown ;  and  the 
natives  were  drawn,  as  by  an  invincible  attraction,  to  the  worthier. 

While  Spain  was  thus  the  scene  of  active  warfare,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  Han- 
nibars  advance  mto  Italy,  seems  to  have  simk  back  into  a  state  of  TnaqjumijotomitHM 
tranquillity,  such  as  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  first  Punic  war.  It  is  ***^- 
very  remarkable,  that  the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  Roman  frontier,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  were  left  unassailed 
from  the  time  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  We  are  only 
told  that  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  praetors  of  the  year  538,  was  sent 
with  an  army  into  Gaul,  when  Varro  and  iEmilius  marched  into  Apulia,  with 
the  express  object  of  compelling  the  Gauls  in  Hannibal's  service  to  return  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  country."  What  he  did  in  the  course  of  that  summer  we 
know  not :  at  the  end  of  the  consular  year  he  was  still  in  his  province,  and  was 
elected  consul  for  the  year  following,  with  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  But  be- 
fore his  consulship  began,  early  in  liarch  apparently,  according  to  the  Roman 
calendar,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  while  advancing  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  was  cut  to  pieces'*  with  his  whole  army.  We  are  told  that  the  Romans 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  replace  the  army  thus  lost,  and  that  it  was  re- 
solved for  the  present  to  leave  the  Gauls  to  themselves."  But  it  was  not  so 
certain  that  the  Gauls,  if  unopposed,  would  leave  the  Romans  to  themselves ; 
and  we  find  that  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  who  had  been  city  prsetor  in  638,  was 
sent,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  with  proconsular  power  to  Ariminum,  and 
that  he  remained  on  that  frontier  for  two  years  with  an  army  of  two  legions," 
while  C.  Varro  with  another  legion  was  quartered  in  Picenum,  to  support  him  in 

"  Polybios,  m.  76.  •  Livy,  XXHI.  24.  •  Polybius,  III.  118. 

"  Polybius,  III.  98,  W.  "  Livy,  XXIII.  25.         «     _  ^    ,  i    . 

"  Livy.  XXIII.  27,  28,  29.  "  livy,  XXIV.  10,  44.    See  Duker's^note  on 

••  Polybius,  m.  106.  the  former  passage. 
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time  of  need.'^  Still  the  inaction  of  the  Gauls  is  extraordinary,  the  more  so  as  we 
find  them  in  arms  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthage,  and 
attacking  Placentia  and  Cremona,  which  they  had  so  long  left  in  peace.*  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the  absence  of  a  large  portion  of  their  soldiers,  who  were 
serving  in  Hannibal's  army,  crippled  the  power  of  the  Gauls  who  were  left  at 
home ;  and  that  long  experience  had  taught  them  that,  unless  when  conducted 
by  a  general  of  a  more  civilized  nation,  they  could  not  carry  on  war  successfally 
with  the  Romans.  The  older  Gaulish  chiefs  also  were  often  averse  to  war,  when 
the  younger  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  it  ;^  and  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be  lavish 
of  presents  at  a  time  so  critical,  to  confirm  their  friends  in  their  peaceful  senti- 
ments, and  to  win  over  their  adversaries.  It  seems  probable  that  some  trace 
was  concluded,  which  restndned  either  the  Gauls  or  Romans  from  invading  each 
other's  territory ;  and  the  Romans  were  contented  not  to  require  the  recall  of  the 
Gauls  serving  with  Hannibal ;  some  of  whom,  we  know,  continued  to  be  with 
him  till  a  much  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  Gauh  rejoiced,  perhaps,  that 
they  had  won  thus  much  from  their  proud  enemy,  and  were  well  content  that 
the  war  should  be  carried  on  far  from  their  own  frontiers,  and  yet  that  they 
should  share  in  its  advantages.  But  wiser  men  might  regret  that  better  use  was 
not  made  of  the  favorable  moment ;  that  no  Carthaginian  officer  had  been  left 
with  them  to  organize  their  armies  and  conduct  them  into  the  field ;  that  the 
Roman  encroachments  on  their  soil  were  still  maintained ;  and  thai  there  was  no 
Gellius  Gnatius  in  northern  Italy  to  rouse  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  to  unite 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and,  while 
Hannibal  lay  triumphant  in  Capua,  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Sentinum  by  a 
second  victory  on  the  Alia  or  the  Tiber. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  inactivity  of  the  Gauls,  after  their  great  victory 
RoMONM  «r  th«  R«.  over  L.  Postumius,  might  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those 
"*'"'  Greeks  who  ascribed  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  to  their  good 

fortune.  It  wus  no  less  timely  than  the  peace  with  Etruria,  concluded  at  the 
very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  upon  Rome,  or  than  the  quiet  of 
these  same  ^Gauls  during  the  first  Punic  war.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Romans  had  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  disposable  for  the  contest 
in  the  south ;  and  that  any  disposition  to  revolt,  which  might  have  existed  in 
those  countries,  was  tmable  to  show  itself  in  action.  Their  soldiers  served  as 
allies  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  with  the  Sabines,  Picentians,  Yestinians,  Fren- 
tanians,  Marrucinians,  Marsians,  and  Pelignians,  together  with  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  name,  composed  the  Roman  confederacy  after  the  revolt  of  southern  Italy. 
That  revolt  made  the  drain,  both  of  men  and  money,  press  more  heavily  on  the 
states  which  still  remained  faithful ;  and  the  friends  of  Rome  must  eveiy where 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  their  countrymen  not  to  desert  a 
cause  which  seemed  so  ruinous.  Under  such  a  pressure,  the  Roman  govern- 
ment plainly  told  its  officers  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  that  they  must  provide  for 
their  armies  as  they  best  could,  for  that  they  must  expect  no  supplies  of  any  kind 
from  home.*^  The  propraetor  of  Sicily  applied  to  the  never-failing  friendship  of 
Hiero,  and  obtained  from  him,  almost  as  the  last  act  of  his  long  life,  money 
enough  to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  com  for  six  months'  consumption.  But  the  pro- 
praetor of  Sardinia  had  no  such  friend  to  help  him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  get 
both  com  and  money  from  the  people  of  the  province.^  The  money,  it  seems, 
like  the  benevolences  of  our  own  government  in  old  times,  was  nominally  a  free' 
will  offering  of  the  loyal  cities  of  Sardinia  to  the  Roman  people :  but  the  Sar- 
dinians knew  that  it  was  a  gift  which  they  could  not  help  giving ;  and  impatient 
of  this  addition  to  their  former  burdens,  they  applied  to  Carthage  for  aid,  and 
broke  out  the  following  year  into  open  revolt.** 

•  Livy,  XXin.  82.  "  Livy,  XXHL  81. 
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It  IS  not  without  reason  that  the  Roman  goyemment  had  abandoned  its  officers 

in  the  provinces  to  their  own  resources.     Their  financial  difficulties   tm,  t ^^  am 

were  enormous.  Large  tracts  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and  forest,  ^^' 
from  which  the  state  ordinarily  derived  a  revenue,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  the  number  of  tax-payers  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  citizens  in  battle ;  and  in  many  cases  their  widows  and  children  would 
be  imable  to  cultivate  their  little  property,  and  would  be  altogether  insolvent 
If  the  poorer  citizens  were  again  obliged,  as  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  to  born 
row  money  of  the  rich,  discontent  and  misery  would  have  been  the  sure  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  debtor  would  regard  his  creditor  as  a  worse  enemy  than  Han- 
nibal. Accordingly  three  commissioners  were  appointed,  on  the  proposition  of 
the  tribune  Minucius,  like  the  five  commissioners  of  the  year  403,  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  facilitating  the  circulation,  and  assisting  the  distressed  tax-payer.^ 
Their  measures  fij-e  not  recorded ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  acted  like  the 
former  commissioners,  and  allowed  the  poor  citizens  to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind, 
when  they  could  not  procure  money,  and  did  not  force  them  to  sell  their  prop* 
erty,  when  it  must  have  been  sold  at  a  certain  loss.^  The  war  must  no  doubt 
haYB  raised  the  value  of  money,  and  diminished  that  of  land ;  and  the  agricultu- 
ral population,  who  had  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  taxation  in  money,  were  thus 
doubly  sufferers.  As  a  mere  financial  operation,  the  commissioners'  measures 
may  not  have  been  very  profitable ;  but  the  government  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
that  every  thing  depended  on  the  unanimity  and  devotion  of  all  classes  to  the 
caus«  of  .their  country ;  and  it  was  worth  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  even  ui  the 
actual  financial  difficulties,  to  attach  the  people  heartily  to  the  government,  and 
to  prevent  that  intolerable  evil  of  a  general  state  of  debt,  which  must  speedily 
have  led  to  a  revolution,  and  laid  Borne  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Hannibal. 

Neither  Rome  nor  Carthage  could  be  said  to  have  the  undisputed  mastery  of 
the  sea.  Roman  fleets  sometimes  visited  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  i^t.  «r  tiM  ami 
and  Carthaginian  fleets  in  the  same  way  appeared  off  the  coasts  **'' 
of  Italy.  Hannibal  received  supplies  from  Carthage,  which  were  landed  in  the 
ports  of  Bruttium ;  and  when  the  Carthaginians  wished  to  assist  the  revolt  of 
the  Sardinians,  the  expedition  which  they  sent,  although  it  suffered  much  from 
bad  weather,  was  neither  delayed  nor  prevented  by  the  enemy .^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  naval  victory  of  some  importance  in  Spain  ;^' 
and  their  cruising  squadrons  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  having  the  ports  of  Brundisium 
and  Tarentum  to  run  to  in  case  of  need,  were  of  signal  service,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  in  intercepting  the  communications  which  the  king  of  Macedon  was 
trying  to  open  with  Hannibal,^ 

Meantime  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cannse  had  been  carried  to  Carthage,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Hanmbal's  brother  Mago,  accompanied  with  a  iuiDftinuMat«  tnm 
request  for  reinforcements.  Nearly  two  years  before,  when  he  <^"*>»^- 
first  descended  from  the  Alps  into  Cisalpme  Gaul,  his  Africans  and  Spaniards 
were  reduced  to  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  The  Gauls,  who 
had  joined  him  since,  had  indeed  more  than  doubled  this  number  at  first ;  but 
three  great  battles,  and  many  partial  actions,  besides  the  unavoidable  losses  from 
sickness  during  two  years  of  active  service,  must  again  have  greatly  diminished 
it ;  and  this  force  was  now  to  be  divided :  a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  Brut- 
tium, a  part  in  Lucania,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  body  xmder  Hannibal's  own 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accession  of  the  Campanians,  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  supplied  him  with  auxiliary  troops  in  abundance,  and 
of  excellent  quality ;  so  that  large  reinforcements  from  home  were  not  required^ 

**  livy,  XXTTT.  21.    CompAre  VII.  21.  tatonhip  of  Fabius  Mftzimns,  was  a  measnra  of 
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but  only  enough  for  the  Africans'  to  form  a  substantial  part  of  every  armv  em* 
ployed  in  the  field  ;  and  above  all,  to  maintain  his  superiority  in  cavalry.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  reinforcements  which  were  voted  on  Mago's  demand,  were 
afterwards  "diverted  to  other  services  ;**  and  we  do  not  know  what  was  the 
amount  of  force  actually  sent  over  to  Italy,  nor  when  it  arrived.**  It  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cavalry  and  elephants ;  for  all  the  elephants  which 
Hannibal  had  brought  with  him  into  Italy  had  long  since  perished ;  and  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  others,  troublesome  and  hazardous  as  it  must  have  been  to 
transport  them  from  Africa  by  sea,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  their  use  in  war, 
which  modern  writers  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  depreciate." 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  feelings  entertained  by  Hannibal  and  the 
Fedbga  of  th«  Cam.  Campanlaus  towards  each  other,  while  the  Carthaginians  were 
v"^'^  wintering  in  Capua.     The  treaty  of  alliance  had  provided  care- 

fully for  the  independence  of  the  Campanians,  that  they  might  not  be  treated 
as  Pyrrhus  had  treated  the  Tarentines.  Capua  was  to  have  its  own  laws  and 
magistrates  ;  no  Campanian  was  to  be  compelled  to  any  duty,  civil  or  military, 
nor  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the  authority  cf  the  Carthaginian  oflBcers.*' 
There  must  have  been  something  of  a  Roman  party  cpposed  to  the  alliance  with 
Carthage  altogether ;  though  the  Roman  writers  mention  one  man  only,  Decius 
Magius,  who  was  said  to  have  resisted  Hannibal  to  his  face  with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  Hannibal  sent  him  prisoner  to  Carthage."  But  three  hundred  Cam- 
panian horsemen  of  the  richer  classes,  who  were  serving  in  the  Roman  army  in 
Sicily  when  Capua  revolted,  went  to  Rome  as  soon  as  their  service  was  over,  and 
were  there  received  as  Roman  citizens  ;•*  and  others,  though  unable  to  resist  the 
general  voice  of  their  countrymen,  must  have  longed  in  their  hearts  to  return  to 
the  Roman  alliance.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Campanian  people  we  know  little: 
Pacuvius  Calavius,  the  principal  author  of  the  revolt,  is  never  mentioned  after- 
wards ;  nor  do  we  know  the  fate  of  his  son  PeroUa,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  Rome, 
wished  to  assassinate  Hannibal  at  his  own  father's  table,  when  he  made  his  pub- 
lic entrance  into  Capua.**  Yibius  Virrius  is  also  named  as  a  leading  partisan  of 
the  Carthaginians  ;*•  and  amid  the  pictures  of  the  luxury  and  feebleness  of  the 
Campanians,  their  cavalry,  which  was  formed  entirely  out  of  the  wealthiest 
classes,  is  allowed  to  have  been  excellent ;"  and  one  brave  and  practised  soldier, 
Jubellius  Taurea,  had  acquired  a  hidi  reputation  amongst  the  Romans  when  he 
served  with  them,  and  had  attracted  the  notice  and  respect  of  Hannibal.** 

During  the  interval  from  active  warfare  aflPorded  by  the  winter,  the  Romans 
fill  th  ^^^^  measures  for  filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  which  the 
atmte.  Two  dkutora  lapse  of  fivo  years,  and  so  many  disastrous  battles,  had  made  in 
MiM  ,.  ^j^^  numbers  of  the  senate.**  The  natural  course  would  have  been 
to  elect  censors,  to  whom  the  duty  of  making  out  the  roll  of  the  senate  properly 
belonged  ;  but  the  vacancies  were  so  many,  and  the  censor's  power  in  admitting 
new  citizens,  and  degrading  old  ones,  was  so  enormous,  that  the  senate  feared, 
it  seems,  to  trust  to  the  result  of  an  ordinary  election ;  and  resolved  that  the 
censor's  business  should  be  performed  by  the  oldest  man  in  point  of  standing,  of 
all  those  who  had  already  been  censors,  and  that  he  should  be  appointed  dic- 
tator for  this  especial  duty,  although  there  was  one  dictator  already  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  was  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been 
censor  six-and- twenty  years  before,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  who 
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had  more  recently  been  the  chief  of  the  embassy  sent  to  declare  war  on  Carthage 
after  the  destruction  of  Sa^imtum.  That  his  appointment  might  want  no  legal 
formality,  C.  Yarro,  the  only  surviving  consul,  was  sent  for  home  from  Apulia 
to  nominate  him,  the  senate  intending  to  detain  Varro  in  Rome  till  he  should 
hare  presided  at  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  next  year's  magistrates. 
The  nomination  as  usual  took  place  at  midnight ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
M.  Fabius  appeared  in  the  Forum  with  his  four-and-twenty  lictors,  and  ascended 
the  roetra  to  address  the  people.  Invested  with  absolute  power  for  six  months, 
and  especially  charged  with  no  less  a  task  than  the  formation,  at  his  discretion, 
of  that  great  council  which  possessed  the  supreme  government  of  the  common- 
wealthy  the  noble  old  man  neither  shrunk  weakly  from  so  heavy  a  burden,  nor 
ambitiously  abused  so  vast  an  authority.  He  told  the  people  that  he  would  not 
strike  off  the  name  of  a  single  senator  from  the  list  of  the  senate,  and  that,  in 
filling  -up  the  vacancies,  he  would  proceed  by  a  defined  rule ;  that  he  would  first 
add  all  those  who  had  held  curule  offices  within  the  last  five  years,  without 
having  been  admitted  as  yet  into  the  senate ;  that  in  the  second  place  he  would 
take  all  who  within  the  same  period  had  been  tribunes,  aediles,  or  quaestors ; 
and  thirdly,  all  those  who  could  show  in  their  houses  spoHs  won  in  battle  from 
an  enemy,  or  who  had  received  the  wreath  of  oak  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen 
in  battle.  In  this  manner  177  new  senators  were  placed  on  the  roll ;  the  new 
members  thus  forming  a  lar^e  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  sen&ie, 
which  amounted  only  to  three  hundred.  This  being  done  forthwith,  the  dictator, 
as  he  stood  in  the  rostra,  resigned  his  office,  dismissed  his  lictors,  and  went  down 
into  the  Forum  a  private  man.  There  he  purposely  lingered  amidst  the  crowd, 
lest  the  people  should  leave  their  business  to  follow  him  home ;  but  their  admi- 
ration was  not  cooled  by  this  delay ;  and  when  he  withdrew  at  the  usual  hour, 
the  whole  people  attended  him  to  his  house.^  Such  was  Fabius  Buteo's  dicta- 
torship, so  wisely  fulfilled,  so  simply  and  nobly  resigned,  that  the  dictatorship  of 
Fabius  Maximus  himself  has  earned  no  purer  glory. 

YaiTO,  it  is  said,  not  wishing  to  be  detained  in  Rome,  returned  to  his  army 
the  next  night,  without  giving  the  senate  notice  of  his  departure.  Ei«eti<«  of  oOMn  fc* 
The  dictator,  M.  Junius,  was  therefore  requested  to  repair  to  Rome  ^'^  "'- 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  Ti.  Gracchus  and  M.  Marcellus  were  to  come  with  him 
to  report  on  the  state  of  their  several  armies,  and  concert  measures  for  the  ensu- 
ing campaign."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  senate  determined  on  the  persons  to 
be  proposed  at  the  ensuing  elections,  and  that,  if  any  one  else  had  come  for- 
ward as  a  candidate,  the  dictator  who  presided  would  have  refused  to  receive 
votes  for  him.  Accordingly  the  consuls  and  praetors  chosen  were  all  men  of 
the  highest  reputation  for  ability  and  experience :  the  consuls  were  a.  u.  a  m,  a.  c 
L.  Postumius,  whose  defeat  and  death  in  Cisalpine  Qaul  were  not  "** 
yet  known  in  Rome,  and  Ti.  G-racchus,  now  master  of  the  horse.  The  praetors 
were  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  the  famous 
censor,  Appius  the  blind,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  old  in  years,  but  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body,  who  had  already  been  censor,  and  twice  consul,  and  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola.^  When  the  death  of  L.  Postumius  was  known,  his  place  was  finally 
filled  by  no  less  a  person  than  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  :  whilst  Marcellus  was  still  to 
retain  his  command  with  proconsular  power,  as  his  activity  and  energy  could  ill 
be  spared  at  a  time  so  critical.^ 

The  officers  for  the  year  bein^  thus  appointed,  it  remained  to  determine  their 
several  provinces,  and  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  forces.*^  Dbutbutfam  or  Tivrte. 
Fabius  was  to  succeed  to  the  army  of  the  dictator,  M.  Junius;  •*•«»»««»»• 
and  his  head-quarters  were  advanced  from  Teanum  to  Cales,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Falemian  plain,  about  seven  English  miles  from  Casilinum  and  the 
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Yultumus,  and  less  than  ten  from  Capua.  The  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronias, 
was  to  have  no  other  Roman  army  than  two  lemons  of  volunteer  slayes,  who 
were  to  be  raised  for  the  occasion ;  but  both  he  and  his  colleague  had  the  usual 
contingent  of  Latin  and  Italian  allies.  Gracchus  named  Sinuessa  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  point  where  the  Massic  hills  run  out  with  a  bold  headland  into  the 
sea,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  his  soldiers ;  and  his  business  was  to  protect  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  fEiithful  to  Rome,  such  as  Cuma  and 
Neapolis.  Marcellus  was  to  command  two  new  Roman  l^ons,  and  to  lie  as 
before  in  his  camp  above  Nola ;  while  his  old  army  was  sent  mto  Sicily  to  reliere 
the  legions  there,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  Ita]y,  where  they  formed  a  fourth 
army  xmder  the  command  of  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  the  prstor  pex^egrinus,  in 
Apulia.  The  small  force  which  Yarro  had  commanded  in  Apulia  was  ordered 
to  Tarentum,  to  add  to  the  strength  of  that  important  place ;  while  Yarro  him- 
self was  sent  with  proconsular  power  into  Picenum,  to  raise  soldiers,  and  to 
watch  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  by  which  the  Gauls  might  have  sent  rein- 
forcements to  Hannil^l.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  praetor  un)aiiu8,  i-emained  at 
Rome  to  conduct  the  government,  and  had  no  other  military  command  than  that 
of  a  small  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Tiber.  Of  the 
other  two  praetors,  Ap.  Claudius  was  to  command  in  Sicily,  and  Q.  Mncius  in 
Sardinia;  and  P.  Scipio  as  proconsul  still  commanded  his  old  army  of  two 
legions  in  Spam.  On  the  whole,  including  the  volunteer  slaves,  there  appeared 
to  have  been  fourteen  Roman  legions  in  active  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  539,  without  reckoning  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  fleets ;  and  of  these 
fourteen  legions,  nine  were  employed  in  Italy.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Latin  and 
Italian  allies  bore  their  usual  proportion  to  the  number  of  Roman  soldios  in  each 
army,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  140,0.00  men,  thus  divided :  20,000  in  Spain,  and 
the  same  number  in  Sicily ;  10,000  in  Sardinia ;  20,000  under  each  of  the  consuls ; 
20,000  with  Marcellus ;  20,000  under  Leevinus  in  Apulia ;  and  10,000  in  Tarentom. 

Seventy  thousand  men  were  thus  in  arms,  besides  the  seamen,  out  of  a  popu- 
^^^  ^  lation  of  citizens  which  at  the  last  census  before  the  war  had 
tiooa  of  ^KoSSSi,  amounted  only  to  270,213,**  and  which  had  smce  been  thinned  by 
uoitaiyaDd  ^  msuy  disastrous  battles.    Nor  was  the  drain  on  the  finsBces  of 

Rome  less  extraordinary.  The  lemons  in  the  provinces  had  indeed  been  left  to 
their  own  resources  as  to  money ;  but  the  nine  legions  serving  in  Italy  must  have 
been  paid  regularly ;  for  war  could  not  there  be  made  to  support  war;  and  if 
the  Romans  had  been  left  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  their  Italian  allies,  they 
would  have  driven  them  to  join  Hannibal  in  mere  self-defence.  Yet  the  legions 
in  Italy  cost  the  government  in  pay,  food,  and  clothing,  at  the  rate  of  541,800 
denarii  a  month ;  and  as  they  were  kept  on  service  throughout  the  year,  the 
annual  expense  was  6,501,600  denarii ;  or  in  Greek  money,  reckoning  Uie  dena- 
rius as  equal  to  the  drachma,  1083  Euboic  talents.  To  meet  these  enormous 
demands  on  the  treasury,  the  government  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
doubling  the  year's  taxes,  and  cidling  at  once  for  the  payment  m  one-half  of  this 
amount,  leaving  the  other  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.**  It  was  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  mood  to  refuse  no  sacrifices,  how- 
ever costly :  but  the  war  must  have  cut  off  so  many  sources  of  wealth,  and  agri- 
cultmre  itself  must  have  so  suffered  from  the  calling  away  of  so  many  hands  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  we  wonder  how  the  money  could  be  found,  and 
how  manv  of  the  poorer  citizens'  families  could  be  provided  with  daily  bread. 

In  addition  to  the  five  regular  armies  which  the  Romans  brought  into  the  field 
ottiOT  iniuurj  oMuu  ^  Itsly,  an  irregular  warfare  was  also  going  on,  we  know  not  to 
iiAoiuiiiMM.  what  extent;  and  bands  of  peasants  and  slaves  were  armed  in 

many  parts  of  the  country  to  act  against  ihe  revolted  Italians,  and  to  ravage 
their  territory.    For  instance,  a  great  tract  of  forest  in  Bruttium,  as  we  have 
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seen,  was  the  domain  of  the  Roman  people ;  this  would  be  farmed  like  all  the 
^ther  revenues ;  and  the  publicani  who  farmed  it,  or  the  wealthy  citizens  who 
turned  out  cattle  to  pasture  in  it,  would  have  large  bodies  of  slaves  employed  as 
shepherds,  herdsmen,  and  woodsmen,  who,  when  the  Bruttian  towns  on  the  coast 
revolted,  would  at  once  form  a  guerilla  force  capable  of  doing  them  great  mis- 
chief. And  lastly,  besides  all  these  forces,  regular  and  irregular,  the  Romans 
still  held  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  because  they  had 
long  since  converted  them  into  Latin  colonies.  Brundisium  on  the  Ionian  sea, 
Psestum  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  Luceria,  Venusia,  and  Beneventum  in  the  inte- 
lior,  were  all  so  many  strong  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  the  Latin,  name, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  revolted  districts  -^  whilst  the  Greek  cities  of  Cumaa  and 
Neapohs  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  were  held  for 
Rome  by  their  own  citizens  with  a  devotion  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  Latin 
colonies  themselves.^ 

Against  this  mass  of  enemies,  the  moment  that  they  had  learnt  to  use  their 
strength,  Hannibal,  even  within  six  months  after  the  battle  of  Can-  H^nn^,,„,„o„^ 
TLSB,  was  already  contending  at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  seen 
that  he  had  detached  two  officers  with  two  divisions  of  his  aimy,  one  into  Lu- 
cania, the  other  into  Bruttium,  to  encourage  the  revolt  of  those  countries,  and , 
then  to  organize  their  resources  in  men  and  money  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  cause.  Most  of  the  Bruttians  took  up  arms  immediately  as  Hannibars 
allies,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  his  officer,  Himilcon ;  but 
Petelia,  one  of  their  cities,  was  for  some  reason  or  other  inflexible  in  its  devotion 
to  Rome,  and  endured  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  suffering  all  extremities  of 
famine  before  it  surrendered.'"  Thus  Himilcon  must  have  been  still  engaged  in 
hesieging  it  lon^  after  the  campaign  was  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Capua. 
The  Samnites  also  had  taken  up  arms,  and  apparently  were  attached  to  Hanni- 
hal's  own  army :  the  return  of  their  whole  population  of  the  military  age,  made 
ten  years  before  during  the  Gaulish  invasion,  had  stated  it  at  70,000  foot  and 
7000  horse  ^^  but  the  Pentrians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  their  nation,  were 
still  faithful  to  Rome  ;  and  the  Samnites,  like  the  Romans  themselves,  had  been 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Thrasymenus  and  Cannas,  which  they  had  shared  as 
their  allies.  It  is  vexatious  that  we  have  no  statement  of  the  amount  of  Hanni- 
hal's  old  army,  any  mor^  than  of  the  allies  who  joined  him,  at  any  period  of  the 
war  later  than  the  battle  of  Cannse.  His  remforcements  from  home,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  very  trifling ;  while  his  two  divisions  m  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and 
the  garrisons  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  some  of  the  revolted  towns, 
as,  for  example,  at  Arpi  in  Apidia,^*  must  have  considerably  lessened  the  force 
under  his  own  personal  comnumd.  Yet,  with  the  accession  of  the  Samnites  and 
Campanians,  it  was  probably  much  stronger  than  any  one  of  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  liim ;  quite  as  strong,  indeed,  m  all  likelihood,  as  was  consistent  with 
the  possibility  of  feeding  it. 

Before  the  winter  was  over,  Casilinum  fell.  The  garrison  had  made  a  valiant 
defence,  and  yielded  at  last  to  famine :  they  were  allowed  to  ran-  ^„  ,^  .„ 
som  themselves  by  paying  each  man  seven  ounces  of  gold  for  his 
life  and  liberty.  The  plunder  which  they  had  won  from  the  old  inhabitants 
enabled  them  to  discharge  this  large  sum ;  and  they  were  then  allowed  to  march 
out  unhurt,  and  retire  to  Cumae.  Casilinum  again  became  a  Campanian  town ; 
but  its  important  position,  at  once  coverinfi^  Capua,  and  securing  a  passage  over 
the  Vultumus,  induced  Hannibal  to  garrison  it  with  seven  hundred  solmers  of 
his  own  army.'" 
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The  season  for  active  operations  was  now  arrived.  The  three  Roman  armies 
of  Fabius,  Gracchus,  and  Marcellus,  had  taken  up  their  positions 
Moant  Tiihu?°'SoiS!  round  Campania;  and  Hannibal  marched  out  of  Capua,  and  en- 
oMrtadbyiMr  .  camped  his  army  on  the  mountain  above  it,  on  that  same  'Hfata 
where  the  Samnites  had  so  often  taken  post  in  old  times,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  Campanian  plain."**  Tifata  did  not  then  exhibit  that  bare 
and  parched  appearance  which  it  has  now ;  the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in 
the  plain  below,  so  as  to  have  risen  several  feet  above  its  ancient  level,  has  been 
waslied  down  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  after  the  destruction  of  its  protect- 
ing woods,  from  the  neighboring  mountains ;  and  Tifata,  in  Hannibal's  time,  fur- 
nished grass  in  abundance  for  his  cattle  in  its  numerous  glades,  and  offered  cool 
and  healthy  summer  quarters  for  his  men.  There  he  lay  waiting  for  some  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  blpw  against  his  enemies  around  him,  and  eagei.y  watching 
the  progress  of  his  intrigues  with  the  Tarentines,  and  his  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  Macedon.  A  party  at  Tarentum  began  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
him  immediately  after  the  battle  of  CannsB  '^*  and  since  he  had  been  in  Campania 
he  had  received  an  embassy  from  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  had  concluded 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  \he# ambassadors,  who  acted  with  full 
powers  in  their  master's  name.'''  Such  were  his  prospects  on  one  side,  while,  if 
he  looked  westward  and  southwest,  he  saw  Sardinia  in  open  revolt  agadnst 
Rome  :''*  and  in  Sicily  the  death  of  Hiero  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  the  succession 
of  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  an  ambitious  and  inexperienced  youth,  were  de- 
taching Syracuse  also  from  the  Roman  alliance.  Hannibal  had  already  received 
an  embassy  from  Hieronymus,  to  which  he  had  replied  by  sending  a  Carthagin- 
ian officer  of  his  own  name  to  Sicily,  and  two  Syracusan  brothers,  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  who  had  long  served  with  him  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  being,  in  fact, 
Carthaginians  by  their  mother's  side,  and  having  become  naturalized  at  Carthage, 
since  Agathocles  had  banished  their  grandfather,  and  their  father  had  married 
and  settled  in  his  place  of  exile.^^  Thus  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  seemed 
to  be  shaking  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  dominion ;  their  provinces  were  re- 
volting ;  their  firmest  allies  were  deserting  them ;  while  the  king  of  Macedon 
himself,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  was  throwing  the  weight  of  his  power,  and 
of  all  his  acquired  and  inherited  glory,  intp  the  sc^e  of  their  enemies.  Seeing  the 
fruit  of  his  work  thus  fast  ripening,  Hannibal  sat  quietly  on  the  summit  of  Tifata, 
to  break  forth  like  the  lightning  flash  when  the  storm  should  be  fully  gathered. 

Thus  the  summer  of  539  was  like  a  breathing- time,  in  which  both  parties  were 
MflMDw  f  Fabim  ^^^king  at  each  other,  and  considering  each  other's  resources, 
cntoffHnnibij'tnip.  whilc  they  wero  recovering  strength  after  their  past  efforts,  and 

preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  Fabius,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  issued  an  order,  calling  on  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  coun- 
try which  either  actually  was,  or  was  likely  to  become,  the  seat  of  war,  to  clear 
their  com  off  the  ground,  and  carry  it  into  the  fortified  cities,  before  the  first  of 
June,  threatening  to  lay  waste  the  land,  to  sell  the  slaves,  and  burn  the  farm 
buildings,  of  any  one  who  should  disobey  the  order.'*  In  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  Roman  calendar  at  this  period,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  in  any  given 
year  it  was  in  advance  of  the  true  time,  or  behind  it ;  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
tell  whether  the  com  was  only  to  be  got  in  when  ripe  without  needless  delay, 
or  -v^hether  it  was  to  be.  cut  when  green,  lest  Hannibal  should  use  it  as  forage 
for  his  cavalry.  But  at  any  rate,  Fabius  was  now  repeating  the  system  which 
he  had  laid  down  in  his  dictatorship,  and  hoped,  by  wasting  the  country,  to 
oblige  Hannibal  to  retreat ;  for  his  means  of  transport  were  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  feed  his  army  from  a  distance :  hence,  when  the  resources  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood  were  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  move  elsewhere. 
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Meanwhile  Gracchus  had  crossed  the  Yultumus  near  its  mouth,  and  was  now 
at  Litemum,  busily  employed  in  exercbing  and  training  his  hete-  ^^^^  ©f  moo  c« 
rogeneous  army.  The  several  Campanian  cities  were  accustomed  v;^^  •  ^^"^  ^y 
to  hold  a  joint  festival  every  year  at  a  place  called  Hamse,  only  "^ 
three  miles  from  Cumae.^*  These  festivals  were  seasons  of  general  truce,  so  that 
the  citizens  even  of  hostile  nations  met  at  them  safely :  the  government  of  Capua 
announced  to  the  Cumaeans,  that  their  chief  magistrate  and  all  their  senators 
would  appear  at  Hamse,  as  usual,  on  the  day  of  the  solemnity ;  and  they  invited 
the  senate  of  CumsB  to  meet  them.  At  the  same  time  they  said  that  an  armed 
force  would  be  present  to  repel  any  interruption  from  the  Romans.  TLc  Cu- 
maeans  informed  Gracchus  of  this ;  and  he  attacked  the  Capuans  in  the  night, 
when  they  were  in  such  perfect  security,  that  they  had  not  even  fortified  a  camp, 
but  were  sleeping  in  the  open  country,  and  massacred  about  2000  of  them, 
among  whom  was  Marius  Alfius,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Capua.  The  Bo- 
mans  charge  the  Capuans  with  having  meditated  treachery  against  the  CumseanSp 
and  say  that  they  were  caught  in  their  own  snare ;  but  this  could  only  be  a  sus- 
picion, while  the  overt  acts  of  violence  were  their  own.  Hannibal  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  disaster,  than  he  descended  from  Tifata,  and  hastened  to  Hamse,  in  the 
hope  of  provoking  the  enemy  to  battle  in  the  confidence  of  their  late  success. 
But  Gracchus  was  too  wary  to  be  so  tempted,  and  had  retreated  in  good  time  to 
Cumee,  where  he  lay  safe  within  the  walls  of  the  town.^  It  is  said  that  Hanni- 
bal, having  supplied  himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  attacked  the 
place  in  form,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  so  that  he  returned  defeated  to  his 
camp  at  Tifata.  A  consular  army  defending  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town  was 
not  indeed  likely  to  be  beaten  in  an  assault ;  and  neither  could  a  maritime  town, 
with  the  sea  open,  be  easily  starved ;  nor  could  Hannibal  linger  before  it  safely, 
as  Fabius,  with  a  second  consular  army,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Yulturnus. 

Casilinum  being  held  by  the  enemy,  Fabius  was  obliged  to  cross  at  a  higher 
point  behind  the  mountams,  nearly  opposite  to  AUifce;  and  he  strongthoftiMRcaiMi 
then  descended  the  left  bank  to  the  confluence  of  the  Calor  with  *"'^' 
the  Yultumus,  crossed  the  Calor,  and  passing  between  Tabumus  and  the  mount- 
ains above  Caserta  and  Maddaloni,  stormed  the  town  of  Saticula,  and  joined  Mar- 
cellus  in  his  camp  above  Suessula.'*  He  was  again  anxious  for  Nola,  where  the 
popular  party  were  said  to  be  still  plotting  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  Hanni- 
bal :  to  stop  this  mischief,  he  sent  Marcellus  with  his  whole  army  to  garrison 
Nola,  while  he  himself  took  his  place  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.  Gracchus, 
on  his  side,  advanced  from  Cumae  towards  Capua ;  so  that  three  Boman  armies, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men,  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yul- 
tumus together ;  and  all,  so  far  as  appeara,  in  free  communication  with  each 
other.  They  availed  themselves  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  position  to  send 
plundering  parties  out  on  their  rear  to  overrun  the  lands  of  the  revolted  Samnites 
and  Hirpinians ;  and  as  the  best  troops  of  both  these  nations  were  with  Hannibal 
on  Tifata,  no  force  was  left  at  home  sufficient  to  check  the  enemy's  incursions. 
Accordingly,  the  complaints  of  the  sufferers  were  loud,  and  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  Hannibal  imploring  him  to  protect  his  allies.** 

Already  Hannibal  felt  that  the  Roman  generals  understood  their  business,  and 
had  learnt  to  use  their  numbers  wisely.  On  ground  where  his  Hmmibei  »eeiTM  ui 
cavalry  could  act,  he  would  not  have  feared  to  ^engage  their  three  »«*»*»""««^ 
armies  together ;  but  when  they  were  amongst  mountains,  or  behind  walls,  his 
cavalry  were  useless,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  attack  them :  besides,  he  did 
not  wish  to  expose  the  territory  of  Capua  to  their  ravages ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  choose  lightly  to  move  from  Tifata.  But  the  prayers  of  the  Samnites  were 
urgent :  his  partisans  in  Nola  might  require  his  aid,  or  might  be  able  to  admit 
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him  into  the  town ;  and  his  expected  reinforcement  of  cavahy  and  elephants  from 
Carthage  had  landed  safely  in  Bruttium,  and  was  on  its  way  to  join  him,  which  the 
position  of  Fabius  and  Marcellus  might  render  difficult,  if  he  made  no  moTC- 
ment  to  favor  it.  He  therefore  left  Tifata,  advanced  upon  Nola,  and  timed  his 
operation  so  well  that  his  reinforcements  arrived  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
before  Nola ;  and  neither  Fabius  nor  Marcellus  attempted  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion.«» 

Thus  encouraged,  and  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  Han- 
mbal  not  only  overran  the  territory  of  Nola,  but  surrounded  the 
u^SS*  HunflS  town  with  his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by  escalade.  Mar- 
Buu«hMbtoApdk.  ^QYins  was  alike  watchful  and  bold ;  he  threw  open  the  gates  and 
made  a  sudden  sally,  by  which  he  drove  back  die  enemy  within  their  camp; 
and  this  success,  together  with  his  frank  and  popular  bearing,  won  him,  it  is 
siud,  the  affections  of  all  parties  at  Nola,  and  put  a  stop  to  aO  intrimies  within 
the  walls.^  A  more  important  consequence  of  this  action  was  the  desertion  of 
above  1200  men,  Spanish  foot,  and  Numidian  horse,  from  Hannibal's  army  to 
the  Romans  ;^  as  we  do  not  find  that  their  example  was  followed  by  others,  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  not  Hannibal's  old  soldiers,  but  some  of  the  troops  which 
had  just  joined  him,  and  which  could  not,  as  yet,  have  felt  the  spell  of  his  per- 
sonal ascendency.  Still  their  treason  naturally  made  him  uneasy,  and  would  for 
the  moment  excite  a  general  suspicion  in  the  army :  the  sunimer  too  was  draw- 
ing  to  a  close ;  and  wishing  to  relieve  Capua  from  the  burden  of  feeding  his 
troops,  he  marched  away  into  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  near 
Arpi.  Gracchus,  with  one  consular  army,  followed  him ;  while  Falnus,  after 
having  ravaged  the  country  roimd  Capua,  and  carried  off  the  green  com,  as  soon 
as  it  was  high  enough  out  of  the  ground,  to  his  camp  above  Suessula,  to  furnish 
winter  food  for  his  cavalry,  quartered  his  o>vn  army  there  for  the  winter,  and 
ordered  Marcellus  to  retain  a  sufficient  force  to  secure  Nola,  and  to  send  the  rest 
of  his  men  home  to  be  disbanded.^ 

.Thus  the  cainpaign  was  ended,  and  Hannibal  had  not  marked  it  with  a  victory. 
compUteiaoMMpruw  "^le  Romaus  had  employed  their  forces  so  wisely,  that  they  had 
BonMMiaSMdiau.  forced  him  to  remtun  mostly  on  the  defensive :  and  his  two  offen- 
sive operations,  against  Cumse  and  against  Nola,  had  both  been  baffled.  In 
Sardinia  their  success  had  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  Mucins,  the  prsetor,  fell 
ill  soon  after  he  arrived  in  the  island ;  upon  which  the  senate  ordered  Q.  Fabius, 
the  city  praetor,  to  raise  a  new  legion,  and  to  send  it  over  into  Sardinia,  uAder  any 
officer  whom  he  might  think  proper  to  appoint.  He  chose  a  man,  in  age,  rank, 
and  character,  most  resembling  himself,  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  in  his  first 
consulship,  twenty  years  before,  had  fought  against  the  Sardinians,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  over  them.  Manlius'  second  command  in  the  island  was  no  less  bril- 
liant than  his  first :  he  totally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Sardinians  and 
Carthaginians,  took  their  principal  generals  prisoners,  reduced  the  revolted  towns 
to  obedience,  levied  heavy  contributions  of  com  and  money  as  a  punishment  of 
their  rebellion,  and  then  embarked  with  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  out 
with  him,  only  leaving  the  usual  force  of  a  single  legion  in  the  island,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  report  the  complete  submission  of  Sardinia.  The  money  of 
his  contributions  was  paid  over  to  the  quaestors,  for  the  payment  of  the  armies ; 
the  com  was  given  to  the  sediles  to  supply  the  markets  of  Rome." 

Fortune  in  another  quarter  served  the  Romans  no  less. effectually.    The  Ma- 

G»i»tai«orth«MMtdo.  ^^^^^^^^'^  ambassadors,  after  having  concluded  their  treaty  with 

!!S£*toQ^  Kx.  Hannibal  at  Tifata,  made  their  way  back  into  Bmttium  in  safety, 

"***'      and  embarked  to  retum  to  Greece.    But  their  ship  was  taken  off 

the  Calabrian  coast  by  the  Roman  squadron  on  that  station ;  and  the  ambassa* 
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dors,  with  all  their  papers,  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome.**  A  vessel  which  had 
been  of  their  company  escaped  the  Romans,  and  informed  the  king  what  had 
happened.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal, 
as  the  former  treaty  had  never  reached  him ;  and  although  this  second  mission 
went  and  returned  safely,  yet  the  loss  of  time  was  irreparable,  and  nothing  could 
be  done  till  another  year.**  Meanwhile  the  Romans,  thus  timely  made  aware  of 
the  king's  intentions,  resolved  to  find  such  employment  for  him  at  home  as  should 
prevent  his  invading  Italy.  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus  was  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet  at  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  and  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  ^tolians,  and  the  barbarian  chiefs  whose  tribes  bordered  on  Philip's  western 
frontier,  and,  with  such  other  allies  as  could  be  engaged  in  the  cause,  to  form  a 
Greek  coalition  against  Macedon.** 

These  events,  and  the  continued  successes  of  their  army  in  Spain,  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  Romans,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  still  greater  ^^^^^^^^  of  ti»  no- 
sacrifices,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be  made  in  vain.    The  j|»jjj^*«  "*■•  ""•y  • 
distress  of  the  treasury  was  at  its  height :  P.  Scipio,  in  announcing  ' 
his  victories,  reported  that  his  soldiers  and  seamen  were  in  a  state  of  utter  desti- 
tution ;  that  they  had  no  pay,  corn,  or  clothing ;  and  that  the  two  latter  articles 
must  at  any  rate  be  supplied  from  Rome.*^     His  demands  were  acknowledged  to 
be  reasonable ;  but  the  republic  had  lost  so  large  a  portion  of  her  forei^  revenue, 
that  her  chief  resource  now  lay  in  the  taxation  of  her  own  people :  this  had  been 
doubled  in  the  present  year,  yet  was  found  inadequate ;  and  to  increase  it,  or 
even  to  continue  it  at  its  present  amount,  was  altogether  impossible.     Accordingly 
the  city  prsetor,  Q.  Fidvius,  addressed  the  people  from  the  rostra,  explained  the 
distress  of  the  government  to  them,  and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  moneyed 
class  to  assist  their  country  with  a  loan.     Fabius  did  not  mean  to  hold  out  an 
opportunity  to  the  public  creditor  of  investing  his  money  to  advantage,  subject 
only  to  the  risk  of  a  national  bankruptcy :  on  this  Roman  loan  no  interest  was  tc 
be  paid ;  the  creditors  were  simply  assured  that,  as  soon  as  the  treasury  was  sol- 
vent, their  demands  should  be  discharged  before  all  others ;  in  the  mean  time 
their  money  was  totally  lost  to  them.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  opportunities  of 
investing  money  profitably  must  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  war ;  to 
lend  it  to  the  government  was  not,  therefore,  so  great  a  sacrifice.      Still  a  public 
spirit  was  shown  in  the  ready  answer  to  the  praetor's  appeal,  such  as  merchants 
have  often  honorably  displayed  in  seasons  of  public  danger ;  mixed  up,  however 
— for  when  are  human  motives  altogether  pure  ? — ^with  a  considerable  regard  to 
personal  advantage.    Three  companies  were  formed,  each,  as  it  seems,  composed 
of  eighteen  members  and  a  president,  or  chairman ;  and  these  were  to  supply 
the  com  and  clothing  which  the  armies  might  require.     But  in  return  they  de- 
manded an  exemption  from  military  service,  whilst  they  were  thus  serving  the 
state  with  their  money ;  and  they  also  required  the  government  to  undertake  the 
whole  sea  risk,  whether  from  storms,  or  from  the  enemy :  whatever  articles  were 
thus  lost  were  to  be  the  loss  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the  companies.**    It  will 
be  seen  hereafter  how  some  of  the  contractors  abused  this  equitable  zondition, 
and  wilfully  destroyed  cargoes  of  small  value,  in  order  to  recover  the  insiu*ance 
upon  them  from  the  government.     That  a  citizen  should  enrich  himself  by  frauds 
practised  on  his  country  in  such  a  season  of  distress  and  danger  is  sufficiently 
monstrous ;  but  the  spirit  of  what  is  so  emphatically  called  jobbing  is  inveterate 
in  human  nature ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  existence  among;  Roman  citizens, 
while  Rome  was  struggling  for  life  or  death,  when  it  has  been  known  to  find  its 
way  into  the  prison  of  Christian  martyrs.** 

Yet  neither  the  ordinary  taxation,  nor  the  loan  in  addition  to  it,  were  sufficient 
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for  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  war.    The  hostility  of  Macedoo  had 
Property  tax.  made  it  nocessary  to  raise  an  additional  fleet;  for  the  coasts  of 

Italy  must  be  protected ;  and  Hannibal's  free  communications  with  Afiica  most 
be  restrained ;  and  now  another  fleet  was  required,  by  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  a  graduated  property  tax  for  the  oocaaon  was  im- 
posed on  all  citizens  whose  property  amounted  to  or  exceeded  100,000  ases; 
that  is,  they  were  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  their  slaves  as  seamen, 
to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  to  provide  them  with  dressed  proviuons  for  thirty 
days,  and  with  pay,  in  some  cases  for  six  months,  in  others  for  a  whole  year.**  The 
senators,  who  were  rated  higher  than  all  other  citizens,  were  obliged  in  this  man- 
ner each  to  provide  eight  seamen,  with  pay  for  the  longer  term  of  the  whole  year. 
Whilst  the  commonwealth  was  makm&r  these  extraordinary  efforts,  it  was  of 

the  last  importance  that  they  should  not  be  wasted  by  incompe- 
IN.  Fauuboida'th^  teut  Icaders,  either  at  home  or  abroad.     Gracchus  was  watching 

Hannibal  in  Apulia ;  so  that  Fabius  went  to  Home  to  hold  the  co- 
mitia.  It  was  not  by  accident,  doubtless,  that  he  had  previously  sent  home  to 
fix  the  day  of  the  meeting,  or  that  his  own  arrival  was  so  nicely  timed,  that  he 
reached  Rome  when  the  tribes  were  actually  met  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  thus, 
without  entering  the  city,  he  passed  along  under  the  walls,  and  took  his  place  as 
presiding  magistrate  at  the  comitia,'*  while  his  lictors  still  bore  the  naked  axe  in 
the  midst  of  their  fasces,  the  well-known  sign  of  that  absolute  power  which  the 
consul  enjoyed  everywhere  out  of  Rome.  Fabius,  in  concert  no  doubt  with  Q. 
Fulvius  and  T.  Manlius,  and  other  leading  senators,  had  already  determined  who 
were  to  be  consuls :  when  the  first  century^  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  choice,  gave 
its  vote  in  favor  of  T.  Otacilius  and  M.  JSmilius  Regillus,  he  at  once  stopped  the 
election,  and  told  the  people  that  this  was  no  time  to  choose  ordinary  consuls ; 
that  they  were  electing  generals  to  oppose  Hannibal,  and  should  fix  upon  those 
men  under  whom  they  would  most  gladly  risk  their  sons'  lives  and  their  own,  if 
they  stood  at  that  moment  on  the  eve  of  battle.  ''  Wherefore,  crier,"  he  con- 
cluded, *'  call  back  the  century  to  ^ve  its  votes  over  again."^ 

Otacilius,  who  was  present,  although  he  had  married  Fabius'  niece,  protested 
Pftbim  ud  m»mum  loudly  agaipst  this  interference  with  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
•n«i«etedeoiuaia.  charged  Fablus  with  trying  to  procure  his  own  re-election.  The 
old  man  had  always  been  so  famous  for  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  that  he 
was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  **  the  Lamb  ;"*'  but  now  he  acted  with  the 
decision  of  Q.  Fulvius  or  T.  Manlius ;  he  peremptorily  ordered  Otacilius  to  be 
silent,  and  bade  him  remember  that  his  lictors  carried  the  naked  axe :  the  century 
was  called  back,  and  now  gave  its  voice  for  Q.  Faluus  and  M.  Marcellus.  All 
the  centuries  of  all  the  tribes  unanimously  confirmed  this  ''choice.'^  Q.  Fulvius 
was  also  re-elected  praetor ;  and  the  senate,  by  a  special  vote,  continued  him  in 
the  preetorship  of  the  city,  an  office  which  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  h<Hne  gov- 
ernment. The  election  of  the  other  three  praetors,  it  seems,  was  left  free :  so  the 
people,  as  they  could  not  have  Otacilius  for  their  consul,  gave  him  one  of  the 
remaining  prsetorships,  and  bestowed  the  other  two  on  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul's 
son,  who  was  then  curule  sedile,  and  on  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Great  as  the  exertions  of  the  commonweedth  had  been  in  the  preceding  year, 

they  were  still  greater  this  year.    Ten  legions  were  to  be  employed 
booihIV  mmm%  i  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  reserve  army  of  the  two  dty 

legions,  which  was  to  protect  the  capital.     Two  legrions  were  to 

**  Livy,    XXIV.    11.     Comp.    XXVI.    86.  ^v^x^ov  airoi  xai  nmmiMv  mi  fitrd  »oXXIr  <iX«- 

XXXIV.  6.  fittas  rdy  miitKQr  &rr6fit9W  ^ov0y.   3pa6i^  U 

*  Livj,  XXrV.  7.  KaX  iiaxdvus  isx^ftswv  rtis  uaB^ii,  tixoXw  ii  9p^ 

**  Livy,  XXIV.  8.  rovi  trvv^dut  mI  kot^koov  d/3cArcpfa(  rtp^  kqI  wm- 

^  Ovicula,  see  Anrelias  Victor  de  Vir.  lUustr.  epdrnrot  inSvoiav  cZy*  ira^  ntt  irrrfj  ■  iXiyt  ^ 

0.  48.     Plutarch,  Fabios,  c.  1.     *0  it  'Oovicev'Xar  ^vav  el  r6  iwKtvnrev  \nd  fiddovi  xal  rd  iicyaX^^X"* 
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hold  Sardinia,  where  the  sparks  of  revolt  were  probably  not  altogether  extin- 
guished :  two  were  sent  to  Sicily,  with  a  prospect  of  no  inactive  service ;  and 
two  were  stationed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  there  being  some  likelihood,  we  most  sup- 
pose, that  the  Gauls  woidd  soon  require  a  force  in  their  neighborhood ;  or  pos- 
sibly the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  thought  insecure,  if  they  were 
left  to  their  own  resources,  insulated  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Finally,  the  Scipios  still  commanded  their  two  legions  in  Spain ;  and 
the  naval  service  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  required  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war.** 

The  Italian  armies  were  disposed  as  follows :  Cales,  and  the  camp  above  Sues- 
sula  and  Nola,  were  again  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  two  con-  DbbibotiMiof  ummib 
Buls,  each  of  whom  was  to  command  a  regular  consular  army  of  '^'- 
two  legions.  Gracchus,  with  proconsular  power,  was  to  keep  Hs  own  two  legions, 
and  was  at  present  wintering  near  Hannibal  in  the  north  of  Apulia.  Q.  Fabius, 
one  of  the  new  prstors,  was  to  be  ready  to  enter  Apulia  with  an  army  of  equal 
strength,  so  soon  as  Gracchus  should  be  called  into  Lucania  and  Samnium,  to 
take  part  in  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign.  C.  Yarro,  with  his  single 
legion,  was  still  to  hold  Picenum ;  and  M.  Leevinus,  also  with  proconsidar  power, 
was  to  remain  at  Brundisium  with  another  single  legion.'^  The  two  city  legions 
served  as  a  sort  of  d6p6t,  to  recruit  the  armies  in  the  field  in  case  of  need ;  and 
there  was  a  large  armed  population,  serving  as  garrisons  in  the  Latin  colonies, 
and  in  other  important  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Nor  can  we  calculate  the  numbers  of  the  guerilla 
bandd,  which  were  on  foot  in  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  possibly  in  Samnium,  and 
which  hindered  Hannibal  from  having  the  whole  resources  of  those  countries  at 
his  disposal.  The  Roman  party  was  nowhere  probably  altogether  extinct : 
wealthy  Lucanians,  who  were  attached  to  Rome,  would  muster  their  slaves  and 
peasantry,  and  either  by  themselves,  or  getting  some  Roman  officer  to  head  them, 
would  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  carry  on  a  continued  ha- 
rassing warfare  against  the  towns  or  districts  which  had  joined  Hannibal.  Thus 
the  whole  south  of  Italy  was  one  wide  flood  of  war,  the  waters  were  everywhere 
dashing  and  eddying,  and  running  in  cross-currents  innumerable ;  whilst  the  reg- 
ular armies,  like  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  held  on  their  way,  distinguishable 
amidst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and  power. 

Hannibal  watched  this  mass  of  war  with  the  closest  attention.  To  make  head 
against  it  directly  being  impossible,  his  business  was  to  mark  his  nannti  nu»«hei  into 
opportunities,  to  strike  wherever  there  was  an  opening;  and  <^'«"p«*»^ 
being  sure  that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attack  him  on  his  own  ground,  he 
might  maintain  his  army  m  Italy  for  an  indefinite  time,  whilst  Carthage,  availing 
herself  of  the  distraction  of  her  enemy's  power,  renewed  her  eflPorts  to  conquer 
Spain  and  recover  Sicily.  He  hoped  ere  long  to  win  Tarentum ;  and,  if  left  to 
his  "own  choice,  he  would  probably  have  moved  hither  at  once,  when  he  broke 
up  from  his  winter-quarters :  but  the  weakness  or  fears  of  the  Campanians  hung 
with  encumbering  weight  upon  him  ;  and  an  earnest  request  was  sent  to  him  from 
Capua,  calling  on  him  to  hasten  to  its  defence,  lest  the  two  consular  armies 
should  besiege  it."*  Accordingly  he  broke  up  from  his  winter-quarters  at  Arpi, 
and  marched  once  more  into  Campania,  where  he  established  his  army  as  before 
on  the  summit  of  Tifata. 

The  perpetual  carelessness  and  omissions  in  Livy's  narrative,  drawn  as  it  is 
from  various  sources,  with  no  pains  to  make  one  part  correspond  ^     th«  r*. 

with  another,  render  it  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  present  an  inln"»nnu«   aroga^ 
account  of  these  operations,  which  shall  be  at  once  minute  and  in- 
telligible.    We  also  miss  that  notice  of  chronological  details,  which  is  essential  to 
the  history  of  a  complicated  campaign.     Even  the  year  in  which  important 

»  Llvy,  XXIV.  11.  »  Livy,  XXIV.  12, 10.  »» livy,  XXIV.  12. 
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events  happened  is  sometimes  doubtful ;  yet  we  want,  not  to  fix  the  year  only, 
but  the  month,  that  we  may  arrange  each  action  in  its  proper  order.  When 
Hannibal  set  out  on  his  march  into  Campania,  Fabius  was  still  at  Rome ;  but  the 
two  new  legions,  which  were  to  form  his  army,  were  already  assembled  at  Gales ; 
and  Fabius,  on  hearing  of  Hannibal's  approach,  set  out  instantly  to  take  the  com- 
mand. His  old  army,  which  had  wintered  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  had  ap- 
parently been  transferred  to  his  colleague,  Marcellus ;  and  a  considerable  force 
had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  to  garrison  Nola.  Fabius,  how- 
ever, wished  to  have  three  Roman  armies  co-operating  with  each  other,  as  had 
been  the  case  the  year  before ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  Gracchus  to  move  forwards 
from  Apulia,  and  to  occupy  Beneventum ;  while  his  son  Q.  Fabius,  the  praetor, 
with  a  fourth  army,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Gracchus  at  Luceria.^^  It 
seemed  as  if  Hannibal,  having  once  entered  Campania,  was  to  be  henuned  in  on 
every  side,  'and  not  permitted  to  escape :  but  these  movements  of  the  Roman 
armies  induced  him  to  call  Hanno  to  his  ^id,  the  officer  who  commanded  in  Lu- 
cania  and  Bruttium,  and  who,  with  a  small  force  of  Numidian  cavalry,  had  an  aux- 
iliary army  under  his  orders  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  allies.  Hanno  advanced 
accordingly  in  the  direction  of  Beneventum,  to  watch  Cie  army  of  Gracchus,  and 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  bring  it  to  action.^^ 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  having  left  some  of  his  best  troops  to  maintain  his  camp 
HtemiMoffrnMcfiflM  &^  Tifata,  and  probably  to  protect  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
■tuMUkAATaniu.  Capua,  descended  into  the  plain  towards  the  coast,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  surprismg  a  fortified  post  which  the  Romans  had  lately  established  at 
Puteoli,  and  partly  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Cums  and  Neapolis.  But  the 
avowed  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen 
world,  on  the  banks  of  the  dreaded  lake  of  Avemus.*^  That  crater  of  an  old 
volcano,  where  the  very  soil  still  seemed  to  breathe  out  fire,  while  the  unbroken 
rim  of  its  basin  was  covered  with  the  uncleared  masses  of  the  native  woods,  was 
the  subject  of  a  thousand  mysterious  stories,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  those 
spots  where  the  lower  world  approached  most  nearly  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
where  offerings  paid  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  were  most  surely  acceptable.  Such 
worship  was  a  main  part  of  the  national  religion  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Han- 
nibal, whose  latest  act  before  he  set  out  on  his  great  expedition,  had  been  a  jour- 
ney to  Gades  to  sacrifice  to  the  cod  of  his  fathers,  the  Hercules  of  Tyre,  visited 
the  lake  of  Avemus,  it  is  probable,  quite  as  much  in  smcere  devotion,  as  in  order 
to  mask  his  design  of  attacking  Puteoli.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacrifice, 
five  noble  citizens  of  Tarentum  came  to  him,  entreating  him  to  lead  his  army  into 
their  country,  and  engaging  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered  as  soon  as  his 
standard  should  be  visible  &om  the  walls.  He^listened  to  their  invitation  gladly ; 
they  offered  him  one  of  the  richest  cities  m  Italy,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
equally  convenient  for  his  own  communication  with  Carthage,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  his  Macedonian  allies,  whom  he  was  constantly  expecting  to 
welcome  in  Italy.  He  promised  that  he  would  soon  be  at  Tarentum ;  and  the 
Tarentines  returned  home  to  prepare  their  plans  against  his  arrival.  ^^ 

With  this  prospect  before  him,  it  \s  not  likely  that  he  would  engage  in  any 
H«  i»r«h«.  ii«iiii>it  serious  enterprise  m  Campania.  Finding  that  he  could  not  sur- 
TamtttiD,  pj.jg^  Puteoli,  hc  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Cumaeans  and  Neapol- 

itans. According  to  the  ever  suspicious  stories  of  the  exploits  of  Marcellus,  he 
made  a  third  attempt  upon  Nola,  and  was  a  third  time  repulsed ;  Marcellus  having 
called  down  the  army  from  the  camp  above  Suessula  to  assist  him  in  defending 
the  town.  Then,  says  the  writer  whom  Livy  copied,  despairing  of  taking  a  place 
which  he  had  so  often  attacked  in  vain,  he  marched  off  at  once  towards  l^en- 
tum.*^    The  truth  probably  is,  that,  finding  a  complete  consular  army  in  Nola,  and 

"•  Livy,  XXIV.  12.  "»  livy,  XXIV.  18. 
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having  left  his  light  cavalry,  and  some  of  the  flower  of  his  infantry,  in  the  camp 
on  Tifata,  he  had  no  thought  of  attacking  the  town,  but  retmned  to  Tifata  to  take 
the  troops  from  thence ;  and  having  done  this,  and  stayed  lon^  enough  in  Campania 
for  the  Capuana  to  get  in  their  harvest  safely,  he  set  off  on  his  march  for  Taren- 
tum.  None  of  the  Roman  armies  attempted  to  stop  him,  or  so  much  as  ventured 
to  follow  him.  Fabius  and  Marcellus  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  besiege 
Casilinum  with  their  united  forces  ;'^  Gracchus  kept  wisely  out  of  his  reach, 
whilst  he  swept  on  like  a  fiery  flood,  laying  waste  all  before  him,  from  Tifata  to 
the  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea.'^  He  certainly  did  not  bum  or  plunder  the  lands  of 
his  own  allies,  either  in  Samnium  or  Lucania ;  but  his  march  lay  near  the  Latin 
colony  of  Yenusia ;  and  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  in  his  army  would  carefully 
point  out  those  districts  which  belonged  to  their  countr3anen  of  the  Roman 
party ;  above  all,  those  ample  tracts  which  the  Romans  had  wrested  from  their 
fathers,  and  which  were  now  farmed  by  the  Roman  publicani,  or  occupied  by 
Roman  citizens.  Over  all  these,  no  doubt,  the  African  and  Numidian  horse 
poured  far  and  wide ;  and  the  fire  and  sword  did  their  work. 

Yet,  after  all,  Hannibal  missed  his  prey.  Three  days  before  he  reached  Ta- 
rentum,  a  Roman  officer  arrived  in  the  city,  whom  i/i.  Valerius  ^  ^^ 
Laevinus  had  sent  in  haste  from  Brundisium  to  provide  for  its  de- 
fence.^^  There  was  probably  a  small  Roman  garrison  in  the  citadel,  to  support 
him  in  case  of  need ;  but  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum  itself,  as  else- 
where, was  attached  to  Rome ;  and  with  their  aid  Livius,  the  officer  whom  Lae- 
vinus had  sent,  effectually  repressed  the  opposite  party,  embodied  the  population 
of  the  town,  and  made  them  keep  guard  on  the  walls,  and  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  persons  whose  fidelity  he  most  suspected,  sent  them  off  as  hostages 
to  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginian  army  therefore  appeared  before  the  walls, 
no  movement  was  made  in  their  favor ;  and  after  waiting  a  few  days  in  vain, 
Hannibal  was  obliged  to  retreat.  His  disappointment,  however,  did  not  make  him 
lose  his  temper;  he  spared  the  Tarentine  territory,  no  less  when  leaving  it,. than 
when  he  first  entered  it,  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  city;  a  moderation  whiph 
doubtless  produced  its  effect,  and  confirmed  the  Tarentines  in  the  belief  that  his 
professions  of  friendship  had  been  made  in  honesty.  But  he  carried  off  all  the 
com  which  he  could  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metapontum  and  Heraclea,  and 
then  returned  to  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Salapia.  His 
cavalry  overran  all  the  forest  country  above  Brundisium,  and  drove  off  such 
numbers  of  horses  which  were  kept  there  to  pasture,  that  he  was  enabled  to  have 
four  thousand  broken  in  for  the  service  of  his  army.''^ 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  consuls  in  Campania  were  availing  themselves  of 
his  absence,  to  press  the  siege  of  Casilinum.  The  place  was  so  Tb«Roiiuu»tak«CMi. 
close  to  Capua,  that  it  was  feared  the  Capuans  would  attempt  to  ^'™* 
relieve  it ;  Marcellus,  therefore,  with  a  second  consular  army,  advanced  from  Nola 
to  cover  the  siege.  The  defence  was  very  obstinate;  for  there  were  seven  hun- 
dred of  Hannibal's  soldiers  in  the  place,  and  two  thousand  Capuans ;  and  Fabius, 
it  is  said,  was  disposed  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  his  colleague  reminded  him  of  the 
loss  of  reputation,  if  so  small  a  town  were  allowed  to  balQe  two  consular  armies  ; 
and  the  siege  was  continued.  At  last  the  Capuans  offered  to  Fabius  to  surren- 
der the  town,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Capua ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  that  the  garrison  had  begun  to  march  out,  when 
Marcellus  broke  in  upon  them,  seized  the  open  gate  from  which  they  were  issu- 
ing, cut  them  down  right  and  left,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  city.  Fabius,  it  is 
said,  was  able  to  keep  his  faith  to  no  more  than  fifty  of  the  garrison,  who  had 
reached  his  quarters  before  Marcellus  arrived,  and  whom  he  sent  unharmed  to 
Capua.    The  rest  of  the  Capuans  and  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  sent  prisoners 
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to  Rome ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  divided  amongst  the  neighboring  cities,  to 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  senate  should  determine  their  fate.*^' 

After  this  scandalous  act  of  treachery,  Marcellus  returned  to  Nola,  and  there 
FabiM  ravuffM  s«n-  remducd  inactive,  being  confined,  it  was  sjud,  by  illness,*"  till  the 
°*""-  senate,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  sent  him  over  to  Sicily  to 

meet  the  danger  that  was  gathering  there.  Fabius  advanced  into  Samnimn, 
combining  his  operations,  it  seems,  with  his  son,  who  commanded  a  prs&torian 
army  in  Apulia,  and  with  Gracchus,  who  was  in  Lucania,  and  whose  army  form- 
ed the  link  between  the  praetor  in  Apulia  and  his  father  in  Samnium.  These 
three  armies  were  so  foimidable,  that  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Lucania,  could  not  maintain  his  ground,  but  fell  back  towards  Bruttium,  leaving 
his  allies  to  their  own  inadequate  means  of  defence.  Accordingly  the  Romans 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  took  so  many  towns  that  they  boasted  of 
having  killed  or  captured  25,000  of  the  enemy."'  After  these  expeditions,  Fa- 
bius, it  seems,  led  back  his  army  to  winter-quarters  in  the  camp  above  Suessula 
Gracchus  remained  in  Lucania ;  and  Fabius  the  praetor  wintered  'at  Luceria. 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  main  armies  on  both  sides 
omeeb  dafeau  Hra.  t^^oughout  thc  Campaign,  without  noticing  those  of  Gracchus  and 
Bo,and?iiftlKbi«>ith«  Hanno  in  Lucania.     But  the  most  important  action  of  the  year,  if 

we  believe  the  Roman  accounts,  was  the  victory  obtamed  by  Grac- 
chus near  Beneventum,  when  he  moved  thither  out  of  Apulia  to  co-operate  with 
the  consuls  in  Campania,  and  Hanno  was  ordered  by  Hannibal  to  march  to  the 
same  point  out  of  Lucania.  Hanno,  it  is  said,  had  about  17,000  foot,  mostly 
Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  and  1200  Numidian  and  Moorish  horse;  andGracchus, 
encountering  him  near  Beneventum,  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  his 
infantry;  he  himself  and  his  cavalry  being  the  only  part  of  the  army  that 
escaped.*"  The  numbers,  as  asual,  are  probably  exaggerated  immensely ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Gracchus  gained  an  important  victory ;  and  it 
was  rendered  famous  by  his  giving  liberty  to  the  volunteer  slaves,  by  whose 
valor  it  had  mainly  been  won.  Some  of  these  had  behaved  ill  in  the  action,  and 
were  afraid  that  they  should  be  punished,  rather  than  rewarded ;  but  Gracchus 
first  set  them  all  free  without  distinction,  and  then,  sending  for  those  who  had 
misbehaved,  made  them  severally  swear  that  they  would  eat  and  drink  standing, 
so  long  as  their  military  service  should  last,  by  way  of  penance  for  their  fault. 
Such  a  sentence,  so  different  from  the  usual  merciless  severity  of  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, added  to  the  general  joy  of  the  army ;  the  soldiers  marched  back  to 
Beneventum  in  triumph ;  and  the  people  poured  out  to  meet  them,  and  entreated 
Gracchus  that  they  might  invite  them  all  to  a  public  entertainment.  Tables 
were  set  out  in  the  streets ;  and  the  freed  slaves  attracted  every  one's  notice  by 
their  white  caps,  the  well-known  sign  of  their  enfranchisement,  and  by  the  strange 
sight  of  those  who,  in  fulfilment  of  their  penance,  ate  standing,  and  waited  upon 
their  worthier  comrades.  The  whole  scene  delighted  the  generous  and  kind 
nature  of  Gracchus :  to  set  free  the  slave  and  to  relieve  the  poor  appear  to  have 
been  hereditary  virtues  in  his  family:  to  him,  no  less  than  to  his  unfortunate*  de- 
scendants, beneficence  seemed  the  highest  glory.  He  caused  a  picture  to  be 
painted,  not  of  his  victory  over  Hanno,  but  of  the  feasting  of  the  enfranchised 
slaves  in  the  streets  of  Beneventum,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Liberty  on 
the  Aventine,  which  his  father  had  built  and  dedicated."' 

The  battle  of  Beneventum  obliged  Hanno  to  fall  back  into  Lucania,  and  per- 
nBiiao  RtriATM  hk  l^Aps  ^  ^^  AS  ^^^  confines  of  Bruttium.  But  he  soon  recruited  his 
^'^  army,  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  as  well  as  the  Picentines,  who 

lived  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  being  very  zealous  in  the  cause ;  and 
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ere  long  he  reveDged  his  defeat  by  a  eignal  victory  over  an  army  of  Lucanians  of 
the  Roman  party,  whom  Gracchus  had  enlisted  to  act  as  an  irregular  force 
against  their  countrymen  of  the  opposite  faction.  Still  Hanno  was  not  tempted 
to  risk  another  battle  with  a  Roman  consular  army ;  and  when  Gracchus  advanced 
from  Beneventum  into  Lucania,  he  retired  agam  into  Bruttium.''* 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  further  dispute  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  consuls.  Fabius  and  the  leading  members  of  the  senate  appear  comttia  for  m*  ea. 
to  have  nominated  such  men  as  they  thought  most  equal  to  the  **^ 
emergency;  and  no  other  candidates  came  forward.  Fabius  again  held  the 
comitia;  and  his  son,  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  praetor  at  the  time,  was  elected  consul 
together  with  Gracchus.  The  prsetors  were  entirely  changed.  Q.  Fulvius  was 
succeeded  in  the  city  prsetorship  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  who  had  just  resigned 
the  censorship,  and  who  had  already  been  twice  consul ;  the  other  three  ^prsetors 
were  M.  JSmilius  Lepidus,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  and  P.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus.  The  two  former  were  men  of  noble  families :  Sempronius  appears  to  have 
owed  his  appointment  to  his  resolute  conduct  at  Cannae,  when  he  cut  his  way 
from  .he  camp  through  the  surrounding  enemies,  and  escaped  in  safety  to 
CanusiumJ" 

Thus  another  year  passed  over ;  and  although  the  state  of  afiiairs  was  still 
dark,  the  tide  seemed  to  be  on  the  turn.  Hannibal  had  Grained  no 
new  victory ;  Tarentum  had  been  saved  from  his  hands ;  and  Ca-  Pauio  ^pui  ,h»^ii 
silinum  had  been  wrested  from  him.  Public  spirit  was  rising 
daily ;  and  fresh  instances  of  the  patriotic  devotion  which  possessed  all  classes 
of  the  commonwealth  were  continually  occurring.  The  owners  of  the  slaves 
whom  Gracchus  had  enfranchised  refused  to  receive  any  price  for  them :  the 
wealthy  citizens  who  served  in  the  cavalry  determined  not  to  take  their  pay ; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  centurions  of  the  legions.  Trust  moneys 
belonging  to  minors,  or  to  widows  and  unmarried  women,  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury ;  and  whatever  sums  the  trustees  had  occasion  to  draw  for,  were  paid 
by  the  quaestor  in  IhIIs  on  the  banking  commissioners,  or  triumviri  mensarii :  it  is 
probable  that  these  bills  were  actually  a  paper  currency,  and  that  they  circulated 
as  money,  on  the  security  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same  way  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  government  contracts  were  also  paid  in  paper ;  for  the  censors,  we 
are  told,  found  the  treasury  unable  to  supply  the  usual  sums  for  public  works 
and  entertainments ;  there  was  no  money  to  repair  or  keep  up  the  temples,  or  to 
provide  horses  for  the  games  of  the  circus.  Upon  this  the  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  these  purposes,  came  forward  in  a  body  to  the  cen 
sors,  and  begged  them  to  make  their  contracts  as  usual,  promising  not  to  demand 
payment  before  the  end  of  the  war.  This  must  mean,  I  conceive,  that  they  were 
to  be  paid  in  orders  upon  the  treasury,  which  orders  were  to  be  converted  into 
cash,  when  the  present  difficulties  of  the  government  should  be  at  an  end."'        ' 

While  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  any  severity  exercised  by  the  govern* 
ment  towards  the  timid  or  the  unpatriotic  was  sure  to  be  generally  s«T*f«m««oNicftb« 
acceptable.  The  censors,  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  ••"•"• 
summoned  all  those  persons,  most  of  them  members  of  noble,  and  all  of  wealthy 
families,  who  had  proposed  to  fly  from  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  L.  Me- 
tellus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  that  proposal,  was  at  this 
time  quaestor ;  but  he  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  it  were  degraded  from  the 
equestrian  order,  and  removed  from  their  respective  tribes.  Two  thousand 
citizens  of  lower  rank  were  also  removed  from  their  tribes,  and  deprived  of  their 
political  franchise,  for  having  evaded  military  service  during  the  last  four  years ; 
and  the  senate  inflicted  an  additional  punishment  by  ordering  that  they  should 
serve  as  foot  soldiers  in  Sicily,  along  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Cannae,  and 
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should  continue  to  serve  so  long  as  the  enemy  was  in  Italy."*  The  case  of  Me- 
tellus  seems  to  have  heen  considered  a  hard  one :  in  spite  of  the  censor's  sen- 
tence, he  was  elected  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  following  year.  He  then  im- 
peached the  censors  before  the  people ;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes  interposed, 
and  would  not  allow  the  trial  to  proceed.***  If  Metellus  had  been  wronged,  the 
people  had  made  up  for  it  by  electing  him  tribune ;  but  it  was  thought  a  danger- 
ous precedent  to  subject  the  censors  to  a  trial  for  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
prerogative,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  their  motiVes. 

The  forces  to  be  employed  in  Italy  in  the  approaching  campaign  were  to  con- 
DiatriiMiaon  6f  uu  Ro-  ^ist  of  muc  Icgious,  three  fewer  than  in  the  year  before.  Tbe  con- 
■MO  arnks  g^g  ^gj^  g^gg  ^  YiSLve  thcir  two  legions,  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  and 

Fabius  in  Apulia.  •  M.  u£milius  was  to  command  two  legions  also  in  Apnlia, 
having  his  head-quarters  at  Luceria ;  Cn.  Fulvius  with  two  more  was  to  occupy 
the  camp  above  Suessula ;  and  Varro  was  to  remain  with  his  one  legion  in  Picenum. 
Two  consular  armies  of  two  legions  each  were  required  in  Sicily ;  one  commanded 
by  Marcellus  as  proconsul,  the  other  by  P.  Lentulus  as  propraetor :  two  legions 
were  employed  ^m  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  P.  Sempronius,  and  two  in  Sardinia 
under  their  old  commander,  Q.  Mucius.  M.  Yalenus  Leevinus  retained  his  single 
legion  and  his  fleet,  to  act  against  Philip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  sea; 
and  P.  Scipio  and  his  brother  were  still  continued  in  their  command  in  Spain."* 

Hannibsd  passed  the  winter  at  Salapia,  where,  the  Romans  stud,  was  a  hdj 
OMDing  of  um  eww  whom  hc  loved,  and  who  became  famous  from  her  influence  orer 
^^  him.'"    Whether  his  passion  for  her  made  him  careless  of  every 

thing  else,  or  whether  he  was  really  taken  by  surprise,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
neighboring  town  of  Arpi  was  attacked  by  the  consul  Fabius,  and  given  up  to 
him  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  some  Spaniards,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison, 
entered  into  the  Roman  service.^**  Gracchus  obtained  some  slight  successes  in 
Lucania ;  and  some  of  the  Bruttian  towns  returned  to  their  old  alliance  with 
Rome ;  but  a  Roman  contractor,  T.  Pomponius  V eientanus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  government  to  raise  soldiers  in  Bruttium,  and  to  employ  them 
m  plundering  the  enemies'  lands,  was  rash  enough  to  venture  a  regular  action 
with  Hanno,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.^  This  disaster 
checked  the  reaction  in  Bruttium  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal's  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  Tarentum ;  and  thither  he 
HuniiMi  uagm  dm»  marchcd  again  as  soon  as  he  took  the  field,  leaving  Fabius  behind 
Tamtam.  j^jj^  j^  ApuUa.    Ho  passed  the  whole  summer  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Tarentum,  and  reduced  several  small  towns  in  the  surrounding  country :  but 
his  friends  in  Tarentum  made  no  movement ;  for  they  dared  not  compromise  the 
safety  of  their  countrymen  and  relations,  who  had  been  carried  off  as  hostages  to 
Rome.  Accordingly  the  season  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  memorable  action. 
Hannibal  still  lingered  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  unwilling  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  winning  the  prize  he  had  so  long  sought ;  and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
the  Romans,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  confined  to  his  camp  by  illness,  and  that 
this  had  prevented  his  army  from  returning  to  its  usual  winter-quarters  in 
Apulia.'" 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  tidiness  arrived  at  Tarentum,  that  the  hostages, 
coHpiney  toiMtnytt  ^or  whosc  safcty  their  fnends  had  been  so  anxious,  had  been  all 
ie  HunibaL  crucUy  put  to  death  at  Rome  for  having  attempted  to  escape  from 

their  captivity.'** .  Released  in  so  shocking  a  manner  from  their  former  hesitation, 
and  burning  to  revenge  the  blood  of  their  friends,  Hannibal's  partisans  no  longer 
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delayed.  They  communicated  secretly  with  him,  arranged  the  detmls  of  their 
attempt,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  respect 
the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  Tarentines,  and  only  stipulated  for  the  plun- 
der of  such  houses  as  were  occupied  by  Boman  citizens.*'^  Two  young  men, 
Philemenus  and  Nicon,  were  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise.  Philemenus,  under 
pretence  of  hunting,  had  persuaded  the  officer  at  one  of  the  gates  to  allow  him 
to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  town  by  nieht  without  interruption.  He  was  known  to 
be  devoted  to  his  sport ;  he  scarcely  ever  returned  without  having  caught  or 
killed  some  game  or  other ;  and  by  liberally  giving  away  what  he  had  caught,  he 
won  the  favor  and  confidence,  not  only  of  the  officer  of  the  gate,  but  also  of  the 
Roman  governor  himself,  M.  Livius  Macatus,  a  relation  of  M.  Livius  Salmator, 
who  afterwards  defeated  Hasdrubal,  but  a  man  too  indolent  and  fond  of  good 
cheer  to  be  the  governor  of  a  town  threatened  by  Hannibal.  So  little  did  Livius 
suspect  any  danger,  that  on  the  yery  day  which  the  conspirators  had  fixed  for 
their  attempt,  and  when  Hannibal  with  ten  thousand  men  was  advancing  upon 
tlie  town,  he  had  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him  at  the  Temple  of  the  Muses 
near  the  market-place,  and  was  engaged  from  an  early  hour  in  festivity.'^ 

The  city  of  Tarentum  formed  a  tnangle,  two  sides  of  which  were  washed  by 
the  water ;  the  outer  or  western  side  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
inner  or  north-eastern  side  by  that  remarkable  land-locked  basin,  &Ton>bia  u>  iS^'eoD. 
now  called  the  Little  Sea,  which  has  a  mouth  narrower  than  the 
entrance  into  the  Norwegian  Fiords,  but  runs  deep  into  the  land,  and  spreads  out 
into  a  wide  surface  of  the  calmest  water,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  hardiest  gales. 
Exactly  at  the  mouth  of  this  basin  was  a  little  rocky  knoll,  fomung  the  apex  of 
the  tiiangle  of  the  city,  and  occupied  by  the  citadel :  the  city  itself  stood  on  low 
and  mostly  level  ground ;  and  its  south-eastern  wall,  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
stretched  across  from  the  Little  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.*^  Thus  the  citadel 
commanded  the  entrance  into  the  basin,  which  was  the  port  of  the  Tarentines  ; 
snd  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Bomans,  although  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  aUowed  to  lodge  in  the  city.  All  attempts  upon  the  town  by  land  must  be 
made  then  against  the  south-eastern  side,  which  was  separated  from  the  citadel 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  city :  and  there  was  another  circumstance  which  was 
hkely  to  favor  a  surprise ;  for  the  Tarentines,  following  the  direction  of  an  oracle, 
as  they  said,  buried  their  dead  within  the  city  walls ;  and  the  street  of  the  tombs 
was  interposed  between  the  gates  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  town.**^  This 
the  conspirators  turned  to  theur  own  purposes :  in  this  lonely  quarter  two  of  their 
number,  Nicon  and  Tragiscus,  were  waiting  for  Hannibars  ai-rival  without  the 
gates.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  signsd  which  was  to  announce  his  presence, 
they,  with  a  party  of  then:  friends,  were  to  surprise  the  gates  from  within,  and 
put  the  guards  to  the  sword ;  while  others  had  been  left  in  the  city  to  keep 
watch  near  the  museum,  and  prevent  any  communication  from  being  conveyed 
to  the  Roman  governor."^ 

The  evening  wore  away ;  the  governor's  party  broke  up ;  and  his  friends  at- 
tended him  to  his  house.  •  On  their  way  home  they  met  some  of  cn«iMie«  or  om 
the  conspirators,  who,  to  lull  all  suspicion,  began  to  jest  with  «^"<"- 
them,  as  though  themselves  going  home  from  a  revel,  and  joining  the  party 
amidst  riotous  shouts .  and  loud  laughter,  accompanied  the  governor  to  his  own 
door.  He  went  to  rest  in  joyous  and  careless  mood ;  his  friends  were  all  gone 
to  their  quarters ;  the  noise  of  revellers  returning  from  their  festivities  died  away 
through  the  city ;  and  when  midnight  was  come,  the  conspirators  alone  were 
abroad.  They  now  divided  into  three  parties :  one  was  posted  near  the  govern- 
or's house,  a  second  secured  the  approaches  to  the  market-place,  and  the  tMrd 
hastened  to  the  quarter  of  the  tombs,  to  watch  for  Hannibal  s  signal.'" 
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They  did  not  watch  long  in  vain ;  a  fire  in  a  particular  spot  without  the  walk 
Hannibal  cnten  oao  of  assured  them  that  Hannibal  was  at  hand.  They  lit  a  fire  in  answer; 
ihfl  gates.  and  presently,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  fire  without  the  walls 

disappeared.  Then  the  conspirators  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  surprised  it 
with  ease,  put  the  guards  to  the  sword,  and  began  to  hew  asunder  the  bar  by 
which  the  gates  were  fastened.  No  sooner  was  it  forced,  and  the  gates  opened, 
than  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  seen  ready  to  enter;  so  exactly  had  the  time  of  the 
operations  been  calculated.  The  cavalry  were  left  without  the  waUs  as  a  re- 
serve ;  but  the  infantry,  marching  in  regular  column,  advanced  through  the 
quarter  of  the  tombs  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city."* 

Meantime  Philcmenus  with  a  thousand  Africans  had  been  sent  to  secure  an- 
Anotber  u  opened  to  othcr  gate  by  stratagem.  The  guards  were  accustomed  to  let 
hia  by  rhUMMOM.  Ynm  in  at  all  hours,  wiienever  he  returned  from  his  hunting  expe- 
ditions ;  and  now,  when  they  heard  his  usual  whistle,  one  of  them  went  to  the 
gate  to  admit  him.  Philemenus  called  to  the  guard  froip  without  to  open  the 
wicket  quickly ;  for  that  he  and  his  friends  had  killed  a  huge  wild  boar,  and 
could  scarcely  bear  the  weight  any  longer.  The  guard,  accustomed  to  hare  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  opened  the  wicket ;  and  Philemenus  and  three  other  conspira- 
tors, disguised  as  countrymen,  stepped  in,  carrying  the  boar  between  them. 
They  instantly  killed  the  poor  guard,  as  he  was  admiring  and  feeling  their  prize; 
and  then  let  in  about  thirty  Africans,  who  were  following  close  behind.  With 
this  force  they  mastered  the  gate-house  and  towers,  killed  all  the  guards,  and 
hewed  asunder  the  bars  of  the  main  gates  to  admit  the  whole  column  of  Africans, 
who  marched  in  on  this  side  also  in  regular  order,  and  advanced  towards  the 
market-place.*** 

No  sooner  had  both  Hannibal's  columns  reached  their  destination,  and  as  it 
sinuRhtor  of  tiM  Ro-  secms  without 'oxcitiug  any  general  alarm,  than  he  detached  three 
nina  uooiM.  bodics  of  Gaulish  soldiers  to  occupy  the  principal  streets  which 

led  to  the  market-place.  The  officers  in  command  of  these  troops  had  orders  to 
kill  eveiy  Roman  who  fell  in  then*  way  ;  but  some  of  the  Tarentine  conspirators 
were  sent  with  each  party  to  warn  their  countrymen  to  go  home  and  remain 
quiet,  assuring  them  that  no  mischief  was  intended  to  them.  The  toils  being 
thus  spread,  the  prey  was  now  to  be  enticed  into  them.  Philemenus  and  his 
friends  had  provided  some  Roman  trumpets;  and  these  were  loudly  blown, 
sounding  the  well-known  call  to  arms  to  the  Roman  soldier.  Roused  at  this  sum. 
mons,  the  Romans  quartered  about  the  town  armed  themselves  in  haste,  and 
poured  into  the  streets  to  make  their  way  to  the  citadel.  But  they  fell  in  scat- 
tered parties  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  Gauls,  and  were  cut  down  one  after  an- 
other. The  governor  alone  had  been  more  fortunate ;  the  alarm  had  reached 
him  in  time ;  and  being  in  no  condition  to  ofler  any  resistance,— for  he  felt,  sajs 
Polybius,  that  the  fumes  of  wine  were  still  overpowering  him, — ^he  hastened  to 
the  harbor,  and  getting  on  board  a  boat,  was  carried  safely  to  the  citadel.**^ 

Day  at  last  dawned,  but  did  not  quite  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  night's 

alarm  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum.     They  were  safe 

T^atiDM,  a^^m^.  m  theiT  houses,  unmassacred,  implundered ;  the  only  blast  of  war 

iMstoptx>uetui«iu.     j^^^  ^^^^  blown  by  a  Roman  trumpet;  yet  Roman  soldiere  were 

lying  dead  in  the  streets ;  and  Gauls  were  spoiling  their  bodies.  Suspense  at 
length  was  ended  by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier  summoning  the  citizens  of  Ta- 
rentum, in  Hannibal's  name,  to  appear  without  their  arms  in  the  market-place; 
and  by  repeated  shouts  of  **  Liberty !  Liberty !"  uttered  by  some  of  their  own 
countiymen,  who  ran  round  the  town  calling  the  Carthaginians  their  deliverers. 
The  firm  partisans  of  Rome  made  haste  to  escape  into  the  citadel,  whOe  the  mul- 
titude crowded  to  the  market-place.    They  found  it  regularly  occupied  by  Car- 
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thaginian  troops ;  and  the  great  general,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  was 
preparing  to  address  them.  He  spoke  to  them,  in  Greek  apparently,  declaring, 
as  usual,  that  he  was  come  to  free  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of 
Home.  **  The  Tarentines  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear ;  they  should  go  home, 
and  write  each  over  his  door,  a  Tarentine^s  house  ;  those  words  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient security ;  no  door  so  marked  should  be  violated.  But  the  mark  must  not 
be  set  falsely  upon  any  Roman's  quarters ;  a  Tarentine  guilty  of  such  treason 
would  be  put  to  death  as  an  enemy ;  for  all  Boman  property  was  the  lawful 
prize  of  the  soldiers."  Accordingly  all  houses  where  Romans  had  been  quartereid 
were  given  up  to  be  plundered ;  and  the  Cartha^ian  soldiers  gained  a  harvest, 
says  Polybius,  which  fully  answered  their  hopes.  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Romans  were  quartered  generally  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
Tarentines,  who  were  attached  to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  that  the  plunder  was 
not  the  scanty  baggage  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  but  the  costly  furniture  of  the 
richest  citizens  in  the  greatest  city  of  southern  Italy .^'' 

Thus  Tarentum  was  wqn ;  but  the  citadel  on  its  rocky  knoll  was  still  held  by 
the  Romans;  and  its  position  at  once  threatened  the  town,  and  ^^^^ 

shut  up  the  Tarentine  fleet  useless  in  the  harbor.  Hannibal  pro-  nJlttbSIaghtbin^ 
ceeded  to  sink  a  ditch,  and  throw  up  a  wall  along  the  side  of  the  ^  "*  ^ 
town  towards  the  citadel,  in  or^er  to  repress  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  While 
engaged  in  these  works  he  purposely  tempted  the  Romans  to  a  sally,  and  having 
lured  them  on  to  some  distance  from  their  cover,  turned  fiercely  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  back  with  such  slaughter,  that  their  effective  strength  was  greatly 
reduced.  He  then  hoped  to  take  the  citadel :  but  the  garrison  was  reinforced 
by  sea  from  Metapontum,  the  Romans  withdrawing  their  troops  from  thence  for 
this  more  important  service ;  and  a  successful  night-sally  destroyed  the  besiegers' 
works,  an4  obliged  them  to  trust  to  a  blockade.  But  as  this  was  hopeless,  while 
the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  sea,  Hannibal  instructed  the  Tarentines  to  drag 
their  ships  overland,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  from  the  harbor  to  the  outer 
sea ;  and  this  being  effected  without  difficulty,  as  the  ground  was  quite  level,  the 
Tarentine  fleet  became  at  once  effective,  and  the  sea  communications  of  the  enemy 
were  cut  offl  Having  thus,  as  he  hoped,  enabled  the  Tarentines  to  deal  by  them- 
selves with  the  Roman  garrison,  he  left  a  small  force  in  the  town,  and  returned 
with  the  mass  of  his  troops  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the '  Sallen- 
tines,  or  on  the  edge  of  Apulia."^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  events  recorded  of  this  year,  641,  are  the  re- 
duction of  Arpi  by  Fabius,  the  unimportant  operations  of  Grac-  wii«t  wen  tba  ro. 
chus  in  Lucania,  and  Hannibal's  surprise  of  Tarentum ;  which  last  "«'»<>o»^» 
action,  however,  did  not  happen  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  about  the  middle 
of  the  winter.  According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  had  passed  the  whole  summer  near 
Tarentum ;  he  must  therefore  have  been  some  months  in  that  neigborhood ;  and 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere  the  while  ?  Gracchus,  we  are  told,  was  engaged 
in  Lucania ;  but  where  was  the  consul  Fabius,  with  his  father  ?  and  what  was 
done  by  the  four  Roman  legions,  Fabius'  consular  army,  and  the  praetorian  army 
of  M.  ^Bmilius,  which  were  both  stationed  in  Apulia  ?  Allowing  that  Cn.  Ful- 
vius,  with  his  two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  was  busied  in  watching 
the  Campanians,  yet  Fabius  and  JBmilius  had  nearly  forty  thousand  men  at  their 
disposal ;  and  yet  Capua  was  not  besieged ;  nor  was  Hannibal  impeded  in  his 
attempts  upon  Tarentum.  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
power  of  Rome,  directed  by  old  Fabius  himself,  can  have  been  totally  wasted 
during  a  whole  summer,  useless  alike  for  attack  or  defence  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another  point,  which  is  itself  not 
easy  to  fix ;  the  true  date,  namely,  of  the  surprise  of  Tarentum.  chraudosioia  diAoM 
Livy  tells  us  that  it  was  placed  by  different  writers  in  different  ^^ 
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years ;  and  he  himself  prefers  the  later  date,***  yet  does  not  give  it  correctly. 
For,  as  Tarentum  was  surprised  in  the  winter,  the  doubt  must  have  been,  whether 
to  fix  it  towards  the  end  of  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Gracchus,  or  of  Falvias 
and  Appius  Claudius :  it  could  never  have  been  placed  so  early  as  the  consulship  of 
Fabius  and  Marcellus.  Livy  describes  it  after  he  has  mentioned  the  coming  into 
office  of  Fulvius  and  Claudius,  as  if  it  belonged  to  their  year ;  yet  he  places  it 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which  implies  that  it  must  have  occurred  io 
the  preceding  winter,  whilst  Fabius  and  Gracchus  were  still  in  office.  Poljbios 
evidently  gave  the  later  date,  that  is,  the  year  of  Fulvius  and  Appius,  but  the 
end  of  it :  according  to  him,  it  followed  the  death  of  Gracchus,  and  the  various 
events  of  the  summer  of  542.  And  there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  believing 
this  to  be  the  more  probable  position.  If  this  were  so,  we  must,  suppose  that 
the  summer  of  541  was  passed  without  any  important  action,  because  Hannibal, 
after  the  loss  of  Arpi,  continued  to  watch  the  two  Roman  armies  in  Apulia;  and 
that  either  the  fear  of  losing  Tarentum,  or  the  hope  of  recovering  Salapia  and 
other  Apulian  towns,  detained  Fabius  in  the  southeast,  and  delayed  the  siege  of 
Capua. 

In  the  mean  time  men's  minds  at  Rome  were  restless  and  uneasy ;  and  the 
DiMrdenatiunM       govemmeut  had  enough  to  do  to  prevent  their  running  wild  in  one 

direction  or  another.  The  city  nad  suffered  from  a  fire,  which 
lasted  a  whole  day  and  two  nights,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings  along  the 
river,  with  many  of  those  on  the  slope  of  the  Oapitoline  hill,  and  between  it  and 
the  Palatine.'^  The  distress  thus  caused  would  be  great ;  and  the  suspicions  of 
treason  and  incendiarism^  the  constant  attendants  of  great  fires  in  huge  cities, 
would  be  sure  to  imbitter  the  actual  suffering.  At  such  a  time  every  one  would 
crave  to  know  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him ;  and  whoever  professed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  fate  found  many  to  believe  him.  Faith  in  the 
gods  of  Rome  was  beginning  to  be  shaken :  if  they  could  not,  or  would  not  save, 
other  powers  might  be  more  propitious ;  and  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  strange 
gods  were  offered  in  the  Forum  and  Capitol ;  while  prophets,  deceiving  or  de- 
ceived, were  gathering  crowds  in  every  street,  making  a  profit  of  their  neighbors' 
curiosity  and  credulity.^^  Nor  were  these  vagabond  prophets  the  only  men  who 
preyed  upon  the  public  distress :  the  wealthy  merchants,  who  had  come  forward 
with  patriotic  zeal  to  supply  the  armies  when  the  treasmy  was  unable  to  bear 
the  burden,  were  now  found  to  be  seeking  their  own  base  gam  out  of  their  pre- 
tended liberality.  M.  Postumius,  of  Pyrgi,  was  chained  by  public  rumor  m\h. 
the  grossest  frauds :  he  had  demanded  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  stores 
furnished  by  him  at  sea,  when  no  such  loss  had  occurred ;  he  had  loaded  old 
rotten  vessels  with  cargoes  of  trifling  value ;  the  sailors  had  purposely  sunk  the 
ships,  and  had  escaped  in  their  boats ;  and  then  Postumius  magnified  the  value 
of  their  cargo,  and  prayed  to  be  indemnified  for  the  lossj^*  Even  the  virtue  of 
Roman  matrons  could  not  stand  the  contagion  of  this  evil  time :  more  than  one 
cose  of  shame  was  brought  by  the  sediles  before  the  judgment  of  the  people.'^ 
Man's  spirit  failed  with  woman's  modesty :  the  citizens  of  the  military  age  were 
slow  to  enlist ;  and  many  from  the  country  tribes  would  not  come  to  Rome  when 
the  consids  summoned  them.'^  All  this  unsoundness  at  home  may  have  had  its 
efiect  on  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  tended  to  make  Fabius  more  than  usually 
cautious,  as  another  defeat  at  such  a  moment  nught  have  extinguished  the  Roman 
name. 

Ag^nst  this  weight  of  evils  the  senate  bore  up  vigorously.  The  superstiUooi 
A  u  c  M  A.  c  ^^  *^®  Ijeople,  their  worship  of  strange  gods,  and  thar  shrinking 
n't. '  visonuBMiM^  from  military  service,  required  to  be  noticed  without  delay.  The 
area     e  Miiate.       ^.^^  prffitor,  M.  Atillus,  Issued  au  edict  forbidding  all  public  sacrifices 
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to  strange  gods,  or  with  any  strange  rites.  All  books  of  prophecies,  all  formularies 
of  prayer  or  of  sacrifice,  were  to  be  brought  to  him  before  the  first  of  April ; 
that  is,  before  he  went  out  of  office.^^  The  great  ceremonies  of  the  national  re- 
ligion were  celebrated  with  more  than  usual  magnificence ;  the  great  games  of 
the  circus  were  kept  up  for  an  additional  day ;  two  days  were  added  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  of  the  commons ;  and  they  were  further  marked  by  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  ffiven  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  capitol 
to  all  the  poorer  citizens.*^  A  great  military  e£fort  was  to  be  made  the  ensuing 
campaign ;  old  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  severest  men  in 
Borne,  was  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  elected 
as  his  colleague.*^  The  armies,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  enlisting  sol- 
diers, were  to  be  augmented ;  two  extraordinary  commissions,  of  three  members 
each,  were  appointed,  one  to  visit  all  the  country  tribes  within  fifty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  such  as  were  more  remote.  Every  free-bom  citizen  was  to  be 
passed  in  review ;  and  boys  under  seventeen  were  to  be  enlisted^  if  they  seemed 
strong  enough  to  bear  arms ;  but  their  years  of  service'  were  to  count  from  their 
enlistment ;  and  if  they  were  called  out  before  the  military  age  began,  they  might 
chha  their  discharge  before  it  ended.^^^ 

While  dealing  thus  strictly  with  the  disorders  and  want  of  zeal  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  senate,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  not  spare  the  Puidunnt  of  tmim. 
fraud  of  the  contractor  Postumius.  But  with  that  neglect  of  "'^ 
equal  justice,  which  is  the  habitual  sin  of  an  aristocracy,  uiey  punished  the  poor, 
but  were  afraid  to  attack  the  wealthy ;  and  although  the  city  prsetor  had  made 
an  official  representation  of  the  tricks  practised  by  Postumius,  no  steps  were 
taken  against  him.  Amongst  the  new  tribunes,  however,  were  two  of  the  noble 
bouse  of  the  Carvilii,  who,  mdignant  at  the  impunity  of  so  great  an  offendei*,  re- 
solved to  bring  him  to  trial.  They  at  first  demanded  no  other  penalty  than 
that  a  fine  of  200,000  ases  should  be  imposed  on  him;  but  when  the  trial 
came  on,  a  large  party  of  the  moneyed  men  broke  up  the  assembly  by  creating  a 
riot,  and  no  sentence  was  passed.  This  presumption,  however,  overshot  its 
mark ;  the  consuls  took  up  the  matter  and  mid  it  before  the  senate :  the  senate 
resolved  that  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  violently  outraged ;  and 
the  tribunes  now  proceeded  agidnst  Postumius  and  the  principal  authors  of  the 
disturbance  capitally.  Bail  was  demanded  of  them ;  but  they  deserted  their 
bail,  and  went  into  exile ;  upon  which  the  people,  on  the  motion  of  the  trib- 
unes, ordered  that  their  property  should  be  sold,  and  themselves  outlawed.** 
Thus  the  balance  of  justice  was  struck;  and  this,  doubtless,  contributed  to 
conciliate  the  poorer  citizens,  and  to  make  them  more  ready  to  bear  their  part 
in  the  war. 

It  was  resolved  that  Capua  should  be  besieged  without  delay.  In  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  112  noble  Capuans  had  left  the  city,  and  come  over  R«goiatioo  to  immi* 
to  the  Romans,  stipulating  for  nothing  but  their  lives  and  proper-  ^*<^ 
ties.^^  This  shows  that  me  aristocratical  party  in  Capua  could  not  be  depended 
on :  if  the  city  were  hard  pressed,  they  would  not  be  ready  to  make  any  extra- 
ordmary  sacrifices  in  its  behalf.  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  the  farthest  comer  of 
Italy ;  and  as  long  as  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  held  out,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
move  towards  Campania.  £ven  if  he  should  move,  four  armies  were  ready  to 
oppose  him ;  those  of  the  two  consuls^  of  the  consul's  brother,  Cn.  Fulvius,  who 
was  prstor  in  Apulia,  and  of  another  praetor,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  commanded 
two  leffions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.  Besides  this  mass  of  forces,  Ti.  Grac- 
chus, &e  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  still  retained  his  army  as  proconsul  in  Lu- 
cania,  and  might  be  supposed  capable  of  keeping  Hanno  and  the  army  of  Bmt- 
tium  in  check. 
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It  was  late  in  the  spring  before  the  consuls  took  the  field.  One  of  them  sue- 
ncGunuiau  apply  cccded  to  the  army  of  the  late  consul,  Fabius ;  the  other  took  the 
to ii».i&ifar.id.  ^^Q  legions  with  which  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumulas  had  held  the 
camp  above  Suessula.  These  armies  marching,  the  one  from  Apulia,  the  other 
from  Campania,  met  at  Bovianum :  there,  at  the  back  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  the  consuls  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  siege  of  Capua,  and,  perhaps,  were  at  the  same  time 
watching  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  south,  and  the  movements  of  Hannibal.  The 
Carapanians  suspected  that  mischief  was  commg  upon  them,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Hannibal  praying  him  to  aid  them.  If  they  were  to  stand  a  siege,  it  was 
important  that  the. city. should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions ;  and  their  own 
harvest  had  been, so  insufficient,  owing. to  the  devastation  caused  by  the  war, 
that  they  had  scarcely  enough  for  their  present  consumption.  Hannibal  would 
therefore  be  pleased  to  order  that  supplies  should  be  sent  to  them  from  the  coun- 
try of  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  allies,  before  their  communications  were  cut  off 
by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  armies.**' 

Hannibal  was  still  near  Tarentum,  whether  hoping  to  win  the  town  or  the  cita* 
Htmotiumoutn-  <^cl,  the  doubtfid  chronology  of  this  period  will  not  allow  us  to 
{£3Uh*ui\b ^JS-  d®<5i<l®-  He  ordered  Hanno,  with  the  army  of  Bruttium,  to  moTe 
B*"*^-  forward  into  Samnium ;  a  most  delicate  operation,  if  the  two  con- 

suls were  with  their  armies  at  Bovianum,  and  Gracchus  in  Lucania  itself,  in  the 
very  line  of  Hanno's  march,  and  if  C.  Nero,  with  two  legions  more,  was  lying  io 
the  camp  above  Suessula.  But  the  army  from  Suessula  had  been  given  to  one 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  legions  which  were  to  take  its  place  were  to  be  marched 
from  the  coast  of  Picenum,  and  perhaps  had  hardly  reached  their  destination. 
The  Lucanians  themselves  seem  to  have  found  sufficient  employment  for  Grac- 
chus ;  and  Hanno  moved  with  a  rapidity  which  friends  and  enemies  were  alike 
unprepared  for.  He  arrived  safely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beneventum,  en- 
camped his  army  ii^  a  strong  position  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  dis- 
patched word  to  the  Capuans  that  they  should  instantly  send  off  every  carriage 
and  beast  of  burden  in  their  city,  to  carry  home  the  com  which  he  was  going  to 
provide  for  them.  The  towns  of  the  Caudine  Samnites  emptied  their  magazines 
for  the  purpose,  and  forwarded  all  their  com  to  Hanno's  camp.  Thus  far  all 
prospered ;  but  the  negligence  of  the  Capuans  ruined  every  thing :  they  had  not 
carriages  enough  ready ;  and  Hanno  was  obliged  to  wait  in  his  perilous  situation, 
where  every. hour's  delay  was  exposing  him  to  destruction."'  Beneventum  was 
a  Latin  colony,  in  other  words,  a  strong  Roman  garrison,  watching  all  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  from  thence,  information  was  sent  to  the  consuls  at  Bovianum ;  and 
Fulvius  with  his  army  instantly  set  out,  and  entered  Beneventum  by  night 
There  he  found  that  the  Capuans  with  their  means  of  transport  were  at  length 
arrived ;  and  all  disposable  hands  had  been  pressed  into  the  service ;  that  Han- 
no's camp  was  crowded  with  cattle  and  carriages,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  un- 
armed men,  and  even  of  women  and  children ;  and  that  a  vigorous  blow  might 
win  it  with  all  its  spoil :  the  indefatigable  general  was  absent,  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  additional  supplies  of  com.  Fulvius  sallied  from  Beneventum  a  little 
before  daybreak,  and  led  his  soldiers  to  assault  Hanno's  position.  Under  all  dis- 
Advantages  of  surprise  and  disorder,  the  Carthaginians  resisted  so  vi^rously,  that 
Fulvius  was.  on  the  point  of  calling  off  his  men,  when  a  brave  Peligniao  officer 
threw  the  standard  6f  his  cohort  over  the  enemy's  wall,  and  desperately  climbed 
the  rampart  and  scaled  the  wall  to  recover  it.  His  cohort  rushed  after  him ;  and 
a  Roman  centurion  then  set  the  same  example,  which  was  followed  with  equal 
tilacrity.  Then  the  Romans  broke  into  the  camp  on  every  side,  even  the  wounded 
men  straggling  on  with  the  mass,  that  they  might  die  within  the  enemy's  ram- 
parts.   The  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  prisoners  many ;  but  above  all,  the 
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whole  of  the  corn  which  Hanno  had  collected  for  the  relief  of  Capua  was  lost^ 
and  the  object  of  his  expedition  totally  frustrated.  He  himself,  hearing  of  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  retreated  with  speed  into  Bruttium.*** 

Again  the  Capuans  sent  to  Hannibal  requesting  him  to  aid  them  ere  it  was  too 
late.  Their  negligence  had  Just  cost  him  an  army,  and  had  frustrated  tl.  capuiit  .gmm  $p. 
all  his  plans  for  their  relief;  but,  with  unmoved  temper,  he  assured  p*y*««"- 
them  that  he  would  not  forget  them,  and  sent  back  2000  of  his  invincible  cav- 
alry with  the  deputation,  to  protect  their  lands  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  It 
was  important  to  him  not  to  leave  the  south  of  Italy  till  the  very  last  moment ; 
for  since  he  had  taken  Tarentum,  the  neighboring  Greek  cities  of  Metapontum, 
Heraclea,  and  Thurii,  had  joined  him ;  and  as  he  had  before  won  Croton  and 
Locri,  he  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  straits  of  Messana  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  Rhegium  and  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum. Into  the  latter  the  Romans  had  lately  thrown  supplies  of  provisions ;  and 
the  garrison  was  so  strong,  that  Hannibal  was  unwilling  to  march  into  Cam- 
pania, while  such  a  poweif ul  force  of  the  enemy  was  eft  behind  in  so  favorable 
a  position.*" 

The  consuls  meanwhile,  not  content  with  their  own  two  armies,  and  with  the 
two  lemons  expected,  if  not  yet  arrived,  in  the  camp  above  Sues-  ^  ^  ^  „  ^ 
sula,  sent  to  Gracchus  m  Lucania,  desinng  him  to  bnng  up  his  c«Dt«iiiurmiM«aiiaiw 
cavalry  and  light  troops  to  Beneventum,  to  strengthen  them  in  "^"^  *** 
that  kind  of  force,  in  which  they  fully  felt  their  inferiority.  But  before  he  could 
leave  his  own  province,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  treachery  of  a 
Lucanian  in  the  Roman  interest,  and  perished."'  His  quaestor,  Cn.  Cornelius, 
marched  with  his  cavalry  towards  Beneventum,  according  to  the  consul's  orders ; 
but  the  infantry,  consisting  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had  enfranchised,  thought  that 
their  services  were  ended  by  the  death  of  their  deliverer,  and  immediately  dis- 
persed to  their  homes.'^  Thus  Lucania  was  left  without  either  a  Roman  army 
or  general ;  but  M.  Centenius,  an  old  centurion,  distinguished  for  his  strength 
and  courage,  undertook  the  command  there,  if  the  senate  would  intrust  him  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  single  legion.  Perhaps,  like  T.  Pomponius  Veientanus,  he  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  contractors  and  moneyed  men,  and  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  much  to  their  interest  as  to  his  own  repiitation.  But  he  was  a  brave 
and  popular  soldier;  and  so  many  volunteers  joined. him  on  his  march,  hoping  to 
be  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Lucania,  that  he  arrived  there  with  a  force,  it  is 
said,  amounting  to  near  sixteen  thousand  men.  His  confidence  and  that  of  his 
followers  was  doomed  to  be  wofully  disappointed.*" 

The  consuls  knew  that  Hannibal  was  far  away ;  and  they  did  not  know  that 
any  of  his  cavalry  were  in  Capua.  They  issued  boldly,  therefore, 
from  the  Caudine  Forks  on  the  great  Campanian  plain,  and  scat-  gibed  b^'JiTfrin 
tered  their  forces  far  and  wide  to  destroy  the  still  green  com.  To  ""** 
their  astonishment  the  gates  of  Capua  were  thrown  open;  and  with  the  Campa- 
nian infantry  they  recognized  the  dreaded  cavalry  of  Hannibal.  In  a  moment 
their  foragers  were  driven  in ;  and  as  they  hastily  formed  their  legions  in  order 
of  battle  to  cover  them,  the  horsemen  broke  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind,  and 
drove  them  with  great  loss  and  confusion  to  their  camp.'"  This. sharp  lesson 
taught  them  caution;  but  their  numbers  were  overwhelming;  and  their  two 
armies,  encamped  before  Capua,  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  city,  and  had 
the  harvest  of  the  whole  country  in  their  power. 

But  ere  many  days  had  elapsed,  an  unwelcome  sight  was  seen  on  the  summit 
of  Tifata ;  Hannibal  was  there  once  more  with  his  army.  He  hmuim  Miro  m 
descended  into  Capua ;  two  days  afterwards  he  marched  out  to  ™^ 
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battle  ;  again  bis  invincible  Numidians  struck  terror  into  the  Roman  line,  irhea 
the  sudden  arriyal  of  Cn.  Cornelius  with  the  cavalry  of  Gracchus'  army  broke  ofl 
the  action ;  and  neither  side,  it  is  said,  knowing  what  this  new  force  might  be, 
both,  as  if  by  common  consent,  retreated.'"  How  Hannibal  so  outstripped  Cor- 
nelius as  to  arrive  from  Tarentum  on  the  scene  of  action  two  or  three  days  before 
him,  who  was  coming  from  Lucania,  we  are  not  told,  and  can  only  c<Hijecture. 
But  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  though  it  had  saved  the  consuls  from  de- 
feat, did  not  embolden  them  to  hold  their  ground :  they  left  their  camps  as  soon 
as  night  came  on ;  Fulvius  fell  down  upon  the  coast,  near  Cumse ;  Appius  Clau- 
dius retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania. 

Few  passages  in  history  can  offer  a  parallel  to  Hannibal's  campaigns ;  but  thi> 
cano^        confident  gathering  of  the  enemies'  overflowing  numbers  round 

*"^  the  city  of  his  nearest  allies,  his  sudden  march,  the  unlooked-for 

appearance  of  his  dr^ded  veterans,  and  the  instant  scattering  of  the  besi^ing 
armies  before  him,  remind  us  of  the  deliverance  of  Dresden  in  1813,  when  Napo- 
leon broke  in  upon  the  allies'  confident  expectations  of  victoiy,  and  drove  them 
away  in  signal  defeat.  And  like  the  allies  in  that  great  campaign,  the  Roman 
generals  Imew  their  own  strength ;  and  though  yielding  to  the  shock  of  their 
adversary's  surpassing  energy  and  genius,  they  dQd  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
scared  from  their  purpose,  but  began  agiun  steadily  to  draw  the  toils  which  he 
had  once  broke  througn.  Great  was  the  joy  in  Oapua,  when  the  people  rose  in 
the  morning  and  saw  the  Roman  camps  abandoned :  there  needs  no  witness  to 
tell  us  with  what  sincere  and  deep  admiration  they  followed  and  gazed  on  their 
deliverer ;  how  confident  thev  felt  that,  with  him  for  a  shield,  no  harm  could 
reach  them.  But  almost  within  sight  and  hearing  of  their  joy,  the  stem  old 
Fulvius  was  crouching,  as  it  were,  in  his  thicket,  watching  the  moment  for  a 
second  spring  upon  his  prey ;  and  when  Hannibal  left  that  rej<ncing  and  admiring 
multitude  to  follow  the  traces  of  Appius,  he  passed  through  the  gates  of  Capua, 
to  enter  them  again  no  more. 

Appius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania :  this  is  all  that  is  reported  of  his 
/wu.    ^  . . ,       march ;  and  then,  after  a  while,  havine  led  his  enemy  in  the  direc- 

Ob  his  ntoTB  Into  Lon-      ,  _',   ,  ..     -'-  ,  i>°s«»i  i  «« 

'^^cSSSL^"'  ^^°  y^oicn  smted  his  purposes,  he  turned  off  by  another  road,  and 

made  his  way  back  to  Campania.'*"  With  such  a  total  absence  of 
details,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  line  of  his  march  exactly.  It  was  easy  for  Ap- 
pius to  take  the  round  of  the  Matese ;  retiring  first  by  the  great  road  to  Bene- 
ventum,  then  turning  to  his  left  and  regaining  his  old  quarters  at  Bovianum, 
from  whence,  the  instant  that  Hannibal  ceased  to  follow  him,  he  would  move 
along  under  the  north  side  of  the  Matese  to  ./£semia,  and  descend  again  upon 
Campania  by  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus.  Hanmbal's  pursuit  was  necessarily 
stopped  as  soon  as  Appius  moved  northwards  from  Beneventum :  he  could  not 
support  his  anny  in  the  country  of  the  Pentiian  Samnites,  where  every  thing  was 
hostile  to  him ;  nor  did  he  like  to  abandon  his  line  of  direct  communication  with 
southern  Italy.  He  had  gained  a  respite  for  Capua,  and  had  left  an  auxiliary 
force  to  aid  in  its  defence  f  meanwhile  other  objects  must  not  be  n^lected ;  and 
the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  might  of  itself  prevent  or  nuse  the  si^e  of 
Capua.  So  he  turned  off  from  following  Appius,  and  was  marching  back  to  the 
south,  when  he  was  told  that  a  Roman  army  was  attempting  to  bar  bis  passage 
in  Lucania.  This  was  the  motley  multitude  oommanded  by  Centenius,  which 
had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  army  of  Gracchus.  With  what  mad 
hope,  or  under  what  false  impression,  Centeniua  could  have  been  tempted  to  rush 
upon  certain  destructtcm,  we  know  not :  but  in  the  number,  no  less  than  in  the 
quality  of  his  troops,  he  must  have  been  far  inferior  to  his  adversary.  Hb  men 
fought  bravely ;  and  he  did  a  centurion's  duty  weU,  however  he  may  have  failed 
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as  a  general ;  but  he  was  killed,  and  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men  are  said  to  have 
perished  with  him.*®' 

Thus  Lucania  was  cleared  of  the  Romans ;  and  as  the  firmest  partisan  of  the 
Roman  interest  among  the  Lucanians  had  been  the  very  man  who  .ad  that  ofduFoMM 
had  betrayed  Gracchus  to  his  fate,  it  is  likely  that  the  Carthaginian  ^  ^'''^ 
party  was  triumphant  through  the  whole  country.  Only  one  Roman  army  was 
left  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  two  legions  commanded  by  Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
the  consul's  brother,  in  Apulia.  But  Cn.  Fulvius  had  nothing  of  his  brother's 
ability ;  he  was  a  man  grown  old  in  profligacy ;  and  the  discipline  of  his  army 
was  said  to  be  in  the  worst  condition.  Hannibal,  hoping  to  complete  his  work, 
moved  at  once  into  Apulia,  and  found  Fulvius  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea. 
The  Roman  general  met  him  in  the  open  field  without  hesitation,  and  was  pres- 
ently defeated ;  he  himself  escaped  from  the  action,  but  Hannibal  had  occupied 
the  principal  roads  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to  pieces.*** 

We  naturally  ask  what  result  followed  from  these  two  great  victories ;  and  to 
this  question  we  find  no  recorded  answer.  Hannibal,  we  are  told,  wiMt««i«  tifo  moito 
returned  to  Tarentum ;  but  finding  that  the  citadel  still  held  out,  •««>«•  ▼ietoru.. 
and  could  neither  be  forced  nor  surprised,  and  that  provisions  were  still  introduced 
by  sea,  a  naval  blockade  in  ancient  warfare  being  always  inefficient,  he  marched 
off  towards  Brundisium,  on  some  prospect  that  the  town  would  be  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  This  hope  also  failed  him ;  and  he  remained  inactive  in  Apulia,  or  in 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Meantime  the  con- 
suls received  orders  from  the  senate  to  collect  the  wrecks  of  the  two  beaten 
armies,  and  to  search  for  the  soldiers  of  Gracchus'  army,  who  had  dispersed,  as 
we  have  seen,  after  his  death.  The  city  pr»tor,  P.  Cornelius,  carried  on  the  same 
search  nearer  Rome ;  and  these  duties,  says  Livy,  were  all  performed  most  care- 
fully and  vigorously.***  This  is  all  the  information  which  exists  for  us  in  ;he 
remains  of  the  ancient  writers ;  but  assuredly  this  is  no  military  history  of  a  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  Hannibal  could  not  remain  long  in  an 
enemy's  country,  from  the  difficulty  of  feeding  his  men,  especially  DiiBeaitiM  or  HMmi- 
his  cavalry.  But  the  country  round  Capua  was  not  all  hostile;  '•^••■^'»»*»' 
Atella  and  Calatia,  in  the  plain  of  Campania  itself,  were  still  his  allies ;  so  were 
many  of  the  Caudine  Samnites,  from  whose  cities  Hanno  had  collected  the  com 
early  in  this  year  for  the  relief  of  Capua.  Again,  we  can  conceive  how  the  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  armies  sometimes  oppressed  him ;  how  he  dared  not  stay  long 
in  one  quarter,  lest  a  greater  evil  should  befall  him  in  another.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment three  great  disasters,  the  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Gracchus,  and  the 
destruction  of  those  of  Centenius  and  Fulvius,  had  cleared  the  south  of  Italy  of 
the  Romans ;  and  his  friends  in  Apulia,  in  Lucania,  at  Tarentum,  and  in  Bruttium, 
could  have  nothing  to  fear,  had  he  left  them  for  the  time  to  their  own  resources. 
Why,  after  defeatmg  Fuhdus,  did  he  not  retrace  his  steps  towards  Campania, 
hold  the  field  with  the  aid  of  his  Campanian  and  Samnite  allies  till  the  end  of  the 
military  season,  and  then  winter  close  at  hand,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno,  in  the  country  of  his  allies,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Romans 
either  to  undertake  or  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Capua  ? 

That  his  not  doin^r  this  was  not  his  own  faulty  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
energy  may  sufficiency  assure  us.  But  where  the  hindrance  was,  Hi«proi»u«NMOHCor 
we  cannot  for  certain  discover.  His  army  must  have  been  worn  ^»*»*««*»«»ap«^- 
by  its  long  and  rapid  march  to  and  from  Campania,  and  by  two  battles  fought 
with  so  short  an  interval.  His  wounded  must  have  been  numerous ;  nor  can  we 
tell  how  such  hard  service  in  the  heat  of  summer  may  have  tried  the  health  of 
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his  soldiers.  His  horses,  too,  must  have  needed  rest ;  and  to  overstiain  the  main 
arm  of  his  strength  would  have  heen  fatal.  Perhaps,  too,  great  as  was  Hannibal's 
ascendency  over  his  army,  there  was  a  pomt  beyoud  which  it  could  not  be  tried 
with  safety.  Long  marches  £uid  hard-fought  battles  gave  the  soldier,  especially 
the  Gaul  and  the  Spaniard,  what  in  his  eyes  was  a  rightful  claim  to  a  season  of 
rest  and  enjoyment :  the  men  might  have  murmured  had  they  not  been  permitted 
to  taste  some  reward  of  their  victories. .  Besides  all  these  reasons,  the  necessity 
of  a  second  march  into  Campania  may  not  .have  seemed  urgent :  the  extent  of 
Capua  was  great ;  if  the  Roman  consuls  did  encamp  before  it,  still  the  city  was 
in  no  immediate  danger ;  after  the  winter  another  advance  would  again  enable 
him  to  throw  supplies  into  the  town,  and  to  drive  off  the  Roman  armies.  So 
Capua  was  left  for  the  present  to  its  own  resources,  and  Hannibal  passed  the 
autumn  and  winter  in  Apulia. 

Immediately  the  Roman  armies  closed  again  upon  their  prey.  Three  grand 
magazines  of  com  were  established,  to  feed  the  besieging  aimj 
cuna  ^ST'/ATue  duriug  the  winter,  one  at  Casilinum  within  three  miles  of  Capua; 
.  another  at  a  fort  built  for  the  purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vultor- 
nus ;  and  a  third  at  Puteoli.  Into  these  two  last  magazines  the  com  was  con- 
veyed bv  sea  from  Ostia,  whither  it  had  already  been  collected  from  Sardinia  and 
Etruria.'^  Then  the  consuls  summoned  C.  Nero  from  his  camp  above  Suessula ; 
and  the  three  armies  began  the  great  work  of  surrounding  Capua  with  doable 
continuous  lines,  strong  enough  to  repel  the  besieged  on  one  side,  and  Hannibal 
on  the  other,  when  he  should  again  appear  in  Campania.  The  inner  line  was  car- 
ried round  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walls ; 
the  outer  hue  was  concentric  with  it ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  served  for 
the  cantonments  and  magazines  of  the  besiegers.  The  lines,  says  Appian,'".  looked 
like  a  great  city,  inclosing  a  smaller  city  in  the  middle ;  like  the  famous  lines  of  the 
Peloponnesians  before  Platsea.  What  time  was  employed  in  completing  them 
we  know  not ;  they  were  intermpted  by  continual  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  and 
Jubellius  Taurea  and  the  Capuan  cavalry  were  generally  too  strong  for  the  Roman 
horsemen.*^  But  their  infantry  could  do  nothing  against  the  legions ;  the  be- 
sieging army  must  have  amounted  nearly  ta  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  slowly  but 
surely  the  imprisoning  walls  were  raised,  and  their  circle  completed,  shutting  out 
the  last  gleams  of  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  devoted  city. 

Before  the  works  were  closed  all  round,  the  consuls,  according  to  the  senate's 
ThtiroftrtokUowny  dlrectious  signified  to  them  by  the  city  prsetor,  announced  to  the 
it^fcSMTiJuSSI  Capuans,  that  whoever  chose  to  come  out  oi  the  city  with  his 
A.U.C.648.  A.b.2ii.  family  and  property  before  the  ides  of  March,  might  do  so  with 
safety,  and  should  be  untouched  in  body  or  goods.*"  It  would  seem  then  that 
the  works  were  not  completed  till  late  in  the  winter ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  term  of  grace  would  have  been  prolonged  to  a  remote  day,  especially  as  the 
ides  of  March  were  the  beginning  of  the  new  consular  year ;  and  it  could  not  bd 
known  long  beforehand  whether  the  present  consuls  would  be  continued  in  their 
command  or  no.  The  offer  was  received  by  the  besieged,  it  is  said,  with  open 
scorn ;  their  provisions  were  as  yet  abundant,  their  cavalry  excellent ;  their  hope 
of  aid  from  Hannibal,  as  soon  as  the  campaign  should  open,  was  confident.  But 
Fulvius  waited  his  time ;  nor  was  his  thirst  for  Capuan  blood  to  be  disappointed 
by  his  removal  from  the  siege  at  the  end  of  the  year :  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
new  consuls  were  men  of  no  great  consideration,  appointed  probably  for  that  very 
reason,  that  their  claims  might  not  interfere  with  those  of  their  predecessors. 
One  of  them,  Pr  Sulpicius  Galba,  had  filled.no  curule  office  previously:  the 
other,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  had  been  prsetor  two  years  before,  but  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  action.    The  siege  of  Capua  was  still  to  be  con* 
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ducted  by  Appias  Claudius  and  Fulvius ;  and  they  were  ordored  not  to  retire 
from  their  positions  till  they  should  have  taken  the  city.'^ 

What  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Capua  meantime,  we  know  not.  The  Roman 
Btories  are  little  to  be  credited,  which  represent  all  the  richer  and 
nobler  citizens  as  abandoning  the  government,  and  leaving  the  **  ^^ 
office  of  chief  magistrate,  Meddix  Tuticus,  to  be  filled  by  one  Seppius  Lesius,  a 
man  of  obscure  condition,  who  offered  himself  as  a  candidate.^'*  Neither  Yibius 
Virrius  nor  Jubellius  Taurea  wanted  resolution  to  abide  by  their  country  to  the 
last ;  and  it  was  expressly  said  that,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  siege,  there 
was  no  Boman  party  in  Capua-;  no  voice  was  heard  to  speak  of  peace  or  sur- 
render ;  no  citizen  had  embraced  the  consul's  offers  of  mercy."'  Even  when  they 
had  failed  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  Roman  lines,  they  continued  to  make 
frequent  sallies ;  and  the  proconsuls  could  only  withstand  their  cavalry  by  mix- 
ing light-armed  foot  soldiers  amongst  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  thus  strengthen- 
ing that  weakest  arm  in  the  Roman  service.  Still,  as  the  blockade  was  now  fully 
established,  famine  must  be  felt  sooner  or  later :  accordingly  a  Numidian  was 
sent  to  implore  Hannibal's  aid,  and  succeeded  in  gettmg  through  the  Roman 
lines,  and  carrying  his  message  safely  to  Bruttium."^ 

Hannibal  listened  to  the  prayer,  and  leaving  his  heavy  baggage  and  the  mass 
of  his  army  behind,  set  out  with  his  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  and  nmaiM.  eomes  to  lu 
•with  thirty-three  elephants."*  Whether  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  "***'• 
allies  joined  him  on  the  march  is  not  stated ;  if  they  did  not,  and  if  secrecy  and 
expedition  were  deemed  of  more  importance  than  an  addition  of  force,  the  troops 
which  he  led  with  him  must  have  been  more  like  a  single  corps  than  a  complete 
army.  Avoiding  Beneventum,  he  descended  the  valley  of  the  Calor  towards  the 
Vultumus,  stormed  a  Roman  post,  which  had  been  built  apparently  to  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  besieged  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  and 
encamped  immediately  behind  the  ridge  of  Tifata.  From  thence  he  descended 
once  more  into  the  plfun  of  Capua,  displayed  his  cavalry  before  the  Roman  lines 
in  the  hope  of  tempting  them  out  to  battle,  and  finding  that  this  did  not  succeed, 
commenced  a  general  assault  upon  their  works. 

Unprovided  with  any  artillery,  hb  best  hope  was,  that  the  Romans  might  be 
allured  to  make  some  rash  sally :  his  cavalry  advanced  by  squad-  Kiimiibai  »uaA»  tii« 
rons  up  to  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  discharged  showers  of  mis-  Sfr^d°*!!j!i«r£ 
siles  into  the  lines ;  while  his  infantry  assailed  the  rampart,  and  "^  '*'**^  ^"•■ 
tried  to  force  their  way  through  the  palisade  which  surmounted  it.  From  within, 
the  lines  were  attacked  by  the  Campanians  and  Hannibal's  auxiliary  garrison ; 
but  the  Romans  were  numerous  enough  to  defend  both  fronts  of  their  works ; 
they  held  their  ground  steadily,  neither  yielding  nor  rashly  pursuing ;  and  Han- 
nibal, finding  his  utmost  efforts  vain,  drew  off  his  army.^"  Some  resolution  must 
be  taken  promptly ;  his  cavalry  could  not  be  fed  where  he  was,  for  the  Romans 
had  previously  destroyed  or  carried  away  every  thing  that  might  serve  for  for- 
age ;  nor  could  he  venture  to  wait  till  the  new  consuls  should  have  raised  their 
legions,  and  be  ready  to  march  from  Rome  and  threaten  his  rear.  One  only 
hope  remained ;  one  attempt  might  yet  be  made,  which  should  either  raise  the 
siege  of  Capua  or  accomplish  a  still  greater  object :  Hannibal  resolved  to  march 
upon  Rome. 

A  Numidian  was  again  found,  who  undertook  to  pass  over  to  the  Roman  lines 
as  a  deserter,  and  from  thence  to  make  his  escape  into  Capua,  bear-  h«  Mts  <mt  toddnij 
ing  a  letter  from  Hannibal,  which  explained  his  purpose,  and  con-  ^"^^ 
jured  the  Capuans  patiently  to  abide  the  issue  of  his  attempt  for  a  little  while. '^* 
When  this  letter  reached  Capua,  Hannibal  was  already  gone ;  his  camp-fires  had 
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been  seen  burning,  as  usual,  all  night  in  his  accustomed  position  on  Tifata ;  but 
he  had  begun  his  march  the  preceding  erening,  immediately  after  dark,  while  the 
Romans  still  thought  that  his  army  was  hanging  over  thdr  heads,  and  were  look- 
ing for  a  second  assault."* 

His  army  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  behind  Tifata;  and  ihey 

DiaeBityofmaicfaiKoat  kuew  uot  wluthcr  hc  was  gone.  Even  so  it  is  with  us  at  this  day ; 
u.  um  of  mmh.        ^^  i^^  jjjj^  fj^^j^  j^^^ .  ^^  ^^  y^  i^foje  Rome ;  but  we  know 

nothing  of  his  course  between.  Con^cting  and  contradictory  accounts  have  made 
the  truth  undiscoverable :  what  regions  of  Italy  looked  with  fear  or  hope  on  the 
march  of  the  great  general  and  his  famous  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  from  our  ex- 
isting records  to  determine.  Whether  he  followed  the  track  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
spread  havoc  through  the  lands  of  the  numerous  colonies  on  the  Latin  road,  Cales, 
Casinum,  Interamna,  and  Fregellas  ;^^  or  whether,  to  baffle  the  enemy's  pursuit^ 
and  avoid  the  delay  of  crossing  the  Yultumus,  he  plunged  northwards  into  the 
heart  of  Samnium,'^^  astonished  the  Latin  colomsts  of  (Esemia  with  his  unlooked- 
for  passage,  crossed  the  central  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Pelignians, 
and  then,  turning  suddenly  to  his  left,  broke  down  into  the  land  of  the  Mar- 
sians,  passing  along  the  glassy  waters  of  Fucinus^  and  under  the  ancient  walls  of 
Alba,  and  scaring  the  upland  glades  and  quiet  streams  of  the  aboriginal  Sabines, 
with  the  wild  array  of  his  Nuraidian  horsemen  ;  we  cannot  wivh  any  confidence 
decide.  Tet  the  agreement  of  all  the  stories  as  to  the  latter  part  of  his  march 
seems  to  point  out  the  line  of  its  beginning.  All  accounts  say  that,  descending 
nearly  by  the  old  route  of  the  Gau&,  he  kept  the  Tiber  on  his  right,  and  the 
Anio  on  his  left ;  and  that,  finally,  he  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome.^^^ 

Before  the  sweeping  pursuit  of  his  Numidians,  crowds  of  fugitives  were  seen 

TimrinRoBi*;  ferti-  ^J^g  towards  tho  city,  while  the  smoke  of  burmng  houses  arose 
tad«ofu»aeiiato.       £j^j.  ^^^  ^j^j^  ^^  ^jj^  ^     Withiu  tho  walls  the  confusion  and 

terror  were  at  their  height :  he  was  come  at  last,  this  Hannibal,  whom  they  had 
so  loDg  dreaded ;  he  hcui  at  length  dared  what  even  the  slaughter  cf  Canns  had 
not  emboldened  him  to  venture ;  some  victory  greater  even  than  Cann»  must 
have  given  him  this  confidence ;  the  three  armies  before  Capua  must  be  utterly 
destroyed ;  last  year  he  had  destroyed  or  dispersed  three  other  armies,  and  had 
gained  possession  of  the  entire  south  of  Italy ;  and  now  he  had  stormed  the  lines 
before  Capua,  had  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  was  come  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work.  So  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Rome 
lamented,  as  they  hurried  to  the  temples ;  and  there,  prostrate  before  the  gods, 
and  sweeping  the  sacred  pavement  with  their  unbound  hair  in  the  agony  of  their 
fear,  they  remained  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  deliverance.  Their  sons  and 
husbands  hastened  to  man  the  walls  and  the  citadel,  and  to  secure  the  most  im- 
portant points  without  the  city ;  whilst  the  senate,  as  calm  as  their  fathers  ol 
old,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred  when  sitting  at  their  own  doors,  but  with  the 
energy  of  manly  resolution,  rather  than  the  resignation  of  desp^,  met  in  the 
Forum,  and  there  remained  assembled,  to  direct  every  magbtrate  on  the  instant 
how  he  might  best  fulfil  his  duty.*^* 

But  God's  care  watched  over  the  safety  of  a  people  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
Komtowtftmdihni  '^ork  out  tho  purposcs  of  lus  providence :  Rome  was  not  to  perish. 
anMMoTt.  rp^Q  ^|^y.  ]^oqs  y^Q^B  to  bc  Hused,  ss  usual,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  citizens  from  the  counUy  tribes  were  to  meet 
at  Rome  on  this  very  day  for  the  enlistment  for  one  of  these  legions ;  while  the  sol- 
diers of  the  other,  which  had  been  enrolled  a  short  time  before,  were  to  appear 
at  Rome  on  this  same  day  in  arms,  having  been  allowed,  as  the  custom  was,  to 
return  home  for  a  few  days  after  their  enlistment,  to  prepare  for  active  service. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  ten  thousand  men  were  brought  together  at  the  very  mo* 
ment  when  they  were  most  needed,  and  were  ready  to  repel  any  assault  ujwn 
the  walls.^  The  allies,  it  seems,  were  not  ordinarily  called  out  to  serve  with 
the  two  city  legions ;  hut  on  this  occasion  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Latin  colony  of 
Alba,  having  seen  Hannibal  pass  by  their  walls,  and  guessing  the  object  of  his 
march,  sent  his  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Rome ;  a  zeal  which  the 
Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of  Plataa,  whose  citizens  fought  alone  by  the 
aide  of  the  Athenians  oil  the  day  of  Marathon.^^ 

To  assault  the  walls  of  Rome  was  now  hopeless ;  but  the  open  country  was  at 
Hannibal's  mercy,  a  country  which  had  seen  no  enemy  for  near  a  ibmnMi  nr»^  um 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  cultivated  and  inhabited  in  the  full  secu-  -""^^t"^* 
rity  of  peace.  Far  and  wide  it  was  overrun  by  Hannibars  soldiers ;  and  the 
army  appears  to  have  moved  about,  encamping  in  one  place  after  another,  and 
sweeping  cattle  and  prisoners  and  plunder  of  every  sort,  beyond  numbering,  within 
the  inclosure  of  its  camp.'" 

It  was,  probably,  in  the  course  of  these  excursions,  that  Hannibal,  at  .he  head 
of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  came  close  up  to  the  Colline  gate,  rode  HertdMoptotiMiniiu 
along  leisurely  under  the  walls  to  see  all  he  could  of  the  city,  and  ^^'^' 
is  said  to  have  cast  his  javelin  into  it  as  in  defiance.'"  From  farthest  Spain  he 
had  come  into  Italy ;  he  had  wasted  the  whole  country  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  with  fire  ana  sword  for  more  than  six  years,  had  slain  more  of  their  cit- 
izens than  were  now  alive  to  bear  arms  against  him ;  and  at  last  he  was  shutting 
them  up  within  their  city,  and  riding  freely  under  their  walls,  while  none  dared 
meet  him  in  the  field.  If  any  thing  of  disappointment  depressed  his  mind  at  that 
instant ;  if  he  felt  that  Rome's  strength  was  not  broken,  nor  the  spirit  of  her 
people  quelled,  that  his  own  fortune  was  wavering,  and  that  his  last  effort  had 
been  made,  and  made  in  vain ;  yet  thinking  where  he  was,  and  of  the  shame  and  loss 
which  his  presence  was  causing  to  his  enemies,  he  must  have  wished  that  his  father 
could  have  lived  to  see  that  day,  and  must  have  thanked  the  gods  of  his  country 
that  they  had  enabled  him  so  fully  to  perform  his  vow. 

For  some  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  this  devastation  of  the  Roman  territory 
lasted  without  opposition.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Capua  was  not  ^uMom  ntan»  to 
raised;  and  Fabius,  in  earnestly  dissuading  such  a  confession  of  SSSt' "Si^^^SS 
fear,  showed  that  he  could  be  firm  no  less  than  cautious,  when  "^»*^ 
boldness  was  the  highest  prudence.  But  Fulvius,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
besieging  army,  was  recalled  to  Rome :  Fabius  had  ever  acted  with  him,  and  was 
glad  to  have  the  aid  of  his  courag^e  and  ability ;  and  when  he  arrived,  and  by  a 
vote  of  the  senate  was  united  with  the  consuls  in  the  command,  the  Roman 
forces  were  led  out  of  the  city,  and  encamped,  according  to  Fabius'  old  policy, 
within  ten  stadia  of  the  enemy,  to  check  his  free  license  of  plunder.*^  At  the 
same  time,  parties  actings  on  the  rear  of  Hannibal's  army  had  broken  down  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio,  his  line  of  retreat,  like  his  advance,  being  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road.  "* 

Hannibal  had  purposely  waited  to  allow  time  for  his  movement  to  produce  its 
intended  effect  in  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Capua.  That  time,  HMmiuir«ti»i. 
according  to  his  calculations,  was  now  come :  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival before  Rome  must  have  reached  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua ;  and  the 
armies  from  that  quarter,  hastening  by  the  Latin  road  to  the  defence  of  their 
city,  must  have  left  the  communication  with  Capua  free.  The  presence  of  Ful- 
vius with  his  army  in  Latium,  which  Hannibal  would  instantly  discover,  by  the 
thrice-repeated  sounding  of  the  watch,  as  Hasdrubal  found  out  Nero's  arrival  in 
the  camp  of  Livius  near  Sena,  would  confirm  him  in  his  expectation  that  the 
other  proconsul  was  on  his  march  with  the  mass  of  the  army ;  and  he  accord- 
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ingly  commenced  bis  retreat  by  tbe  Tiburtine  road,  that  be  Digbt  not  enconntei 
Appius  in  front,  while  the  consuls  and  Fabius  were  pressing  on  bis  rear. 

Accordingly,  as  the  bridges  were  destroyed,  he  proceeded  to  effect  his  pas- 
Tiie  Roman*  follow  him  sage  through  the  river,  and  carried  over  his  army  under  the  pn>- 
•tadutane*.  tcctiou  of  hls  cavalry,  although  the  Romans  attacked  him  during 

the  passage,  and  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  plunder  which  he  had  collected  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome.'^  He  then  continued  his  retreat ;  and  the  Romans 
followed  him,  but  at  a  careful  distance,  and  keeping  steadily  on  the  higher  grounds, 
to  be  safe  from  the  assaults  of  his  dreaded  cavalry.*** . 

In  this  manner  Hannibal  marched  with  the  greatest  rapidity  for  five  days, 
H*  marebM  down  into  which,  if  bc  was  moviug  by  the  Valerian  road,  must  have  brought 
Brnttiam.  j^jj^  ^^  |^^|.  ^  f^j.  ^  ^^  couutry  of  the  Marsians,  and  the  shores 

of  the  lake  Fucinus.*"  From  thence  he  would  agdn  have  crossed  by  the  Forca 
Carrosa  to  the  plain  of  the  Pelignians,  and  so  retraced  his  steps  through  Sam- 
nium  towards  Capua.  But  at  this  point  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Roman 
armies  were  still  in  their  lines,  that  his  march  upon  Rome  had  therefore  fuled, 
and  that  his  communications  with  Capua  were  as  hopeless  as  ever.  Instantly  he 
changed  all  his  plans  ;  and  feeling  obliged  to  abandon  Capua,  the  importance  of 
his  operations  in  the  south  rose  upon  him  in  proportion.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  delay  his  march  for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  army  which  was  pur- 
suing him;  but  now  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this  enemy;  so  he  turned 
fiercely  upon  them,  and  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  night.  The  Romans,  sur- 
prised and  confounded,  were  driven  from  it  with  considerable  loss,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains.  Hannibal  then  resumed  his  march,  but, 
instead  of  turning  short  to  his  right  towards  Campania,  descended  towards  the 
Adriatic  and  the  plains  of  Apuha,  and  from  thence  returned  to  what  was  now 
the  stronghold  of  his  power  in  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Bruttians.** 

The  citadel  of  Tarentum  still  held  out  against  him ;  but  Rhegium,  confident  in 
H«  mi«MuungR)»-  its  rcmotcncss,  had  never  yet  seen  his  cavalry  in  its  territory^  and 
^"^  was  now  less  hkely  than  ever  to  dread  his  presence,  as  he  had 

so  lately  been  heard  of  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  under  the  walls  of  Borne. 
With  a  rapid  march  therefore  he  hastened  to  surprise  Rhegium.  Tidings  of  his 
coming  reached  the  city  just  in  time  for  the  Rhegians  to  shut  their  gates  ajgainst 
him ;  but  half  their  people  were  in  the  country,  in  the  full  security  of  peace ;  and 
these  all  fell  into  his  power.  *^  We  know  not  whether  he  treated  them  kindly, 
as  hoping  through  their  means  to  win  Rhegium,  as  he  had  won  Tarentum ;  or 
whether  disappointment  was  now  stronger  than  hope,  and,  despairing  of  drawing 
the  allies  of  Rome  to  his  side,  he  was  now  as  inveterate  against  them  as  against 
the  Romans.  He  retired  from  his  fruitless  attempt  to  win  Rhegium  only  to 
receive  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Capua. 

The  Romans  had  patiently  waited  their  time,  and  were  now  to  reap  their  re- 
Th*iioiii«itpiMiUi«  war$l.  The  consuls  were  both  to  command  in  Apulia  with  two 
•t*f*«f Capua.  consular  armies;  one  of  them  therefore  must  have  returned  to 

Rome,  to  raise  the  two  additional  legions  which  were  required.  Fulvius  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  lines  before  Capua.  His  prey  was  now  in  his  power ;  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  blockade  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  aid  from  Hannibal  was  not 
to  be  hopod.  It  is  said  that  mercy  was  still  promised  to  any  Capuan  who 
should  come  over  to  the  Romans  before  a  certain  day,  but  that  none  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer,  feeling,  says  Livy,  that  their  offence  was  beyond  foi^give- 
ness.'^  This  can  only  mean  that  they  believed  the  Romans  to  be  as  faithless  as 
they  were  cruel,  and  felt  sure  that  every  promise  of  mercy  would  be  evaded  or 
openly  broken.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  summon  Hannibal  again  to  their 
aid ;  but  the  Numidians  employed  on  the  service  were  detected  this  time  in  the 

"■  PolybiuB,  IX.  r.    Appian,  VII.  41-48. 
»■  Polybius,  IX.  7. 
»•  Livy,  XXVI.  12. 
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Roman  lines,  and  were  sent  back  torn  with  stripes,  and  with  their  hands  cut  ofS 
into  the  city.*" 

No  Capuan  writer  has  survived  to  record  the  last  struggle  of  his  country ;  and 
never  were  any  people  less  to  be  believed  than  the  Romans,  when  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
speaking  of  their  enemies.  Yet  the  greatest  man  could  not  have  c.^  poim  tbm. 
supported  the  expiring  weakness  of  an  unheroic  people;  and  we 
hear  of  no  great  man  in  Capua.  Some  of  the  principal  men  in  the  senate 
met,  it  is  said,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  Vibius  Yirrius,  where  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  had  been  prepared  for  them ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  when  the 
feast  was  over,  they  all  swallowed  poison.  Then,  having  done  with  pleasure  and 
with  life,  they  took  a  last  leave  of  each  other ;  they  embraced  each  other,  la- 
menting with  many  tears  their  own  and  their  country's  calamity ;  and  some  re- 
mained to  be  burned  together  on  the  same  funeral  p&e,  while  others  went  away 
to  die  at  their  own  homes.  All  were  dead  before  the  Romans  entered  the 
city.**' 

In  the  mean  while  the  Capuan  government,  unable  to  restrur;  their  starving 
people,  had  been  oblio^ed  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  In  modem  „  .  .  ^  ^. 
warfare  the  surrender  of  a  besieged  town  mvolves  no  extreme 
suffering;  even  in  civil  wars,  justice  or  vengeance  only  demands  a  certiun number 
of  victims,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  scarcely  feels  its  condition  affected. 
But  surrender,  deditio,  according  to  the  Roman  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property, 
liberties,  and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  enforcement  of  which  were 
monstrous,  but  as  one  to  abate  which  in  any  instance  was  an  act  of  free  mercy. 
In  this  sense  Capua  was  surrendered ;  in  the  morning  after  Yibius  Yirrius'  fune- 
ral banquet,  the  gate  of  Jupiter,  which  looked  towards  the  Roman  head-quarters, 
was  thrown  open ;  and  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  usual  force  of  cavalry  doubled, 
marched  in  to  take  possession.  It  was  commanded  by  C.  Fulvius,  the  brother 
of  the  proconsul,  who  immediately  placed  guards  at  all  the  gates,  caused  all  the 
arms  in  the  city  to  be  brought  to  him,  made  prisoners  of  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son, and  sent  all  the  Capuan  senators  into  the  Roman  camp,  to  abide  his  broth- 
er's sentence. 

No  Roman  family  has  preserved  a  more  uniform  character  of  pride  and  cruelty 
through  successive  generations  than  the  Claudii;  but  in  the  treat-  Faiviwpotoautb«MB. 
ment  of  the  Capuans,  Q.  Fulvius  was  so  much  the  principal  act-  •»«»***«»»»• 
or,  that,  according  to  some  of  the  annals,  Appius  Claudius  was  no  longer  alive, 
naving  been  mortally  wounded  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  siege.'*'  His 
daughter  had  been  married  to  a  Campanian ;  and  the  senators  of  Capua  might 
perhaps  seem  to  him  worthier  of  regard  than  the  commons  of  Rome.  But 
whether  Appius  was  living  or  dead,  he  was  unable  to  arrest  the  course  of  his 
colleague's  vengeance.  The  Capuan  senators  were  immediately  chained  as  bond- 
slaves, were  commanded  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  qusestors,  and 
were  then  sent  in  custody,  five-and-twenty  to  Cales,  and  twenty-eight  to  Tea- 
num.  Ere  the  next  night  was  over,  Fulvius,  with  2000  chosen  horsemen,  left 
the  camp,  and  arrived  at  Teanum  by  daybreak.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Forum, 
ordered  the  magistrates  of  Teanum  to  bring  forth  their  prisoners,  and  saw  them 
all  scourged  and  beheaded  in  his  presence.  Then  he  rode  off  to  Cales,  and  re- 
peated the  same  tragedy  there.^*^ 

Atilla  and  Calatia  followed  the  example  of  Capua,  and  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion to, the  Romans.     There,  also,  about  twenty  senators  were  s«vmtrMtnMt«raD 
executed,   and  about  three  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  in  *>»•  c*»iM«». 
one  or  other  of  the  three  cities,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison,  there  to  die  of  starvation  and  misery,  while  others  met  a  similar  fate 

«  Livy,  XXVI.  12.  ■•  Livy,  XXVI.  15.     Valerius  MudmuB,  OL 

"  lavy,  XXVI.  14.  8,1. 

"•  livy,  XXVI.  15.    Zonaras,  IX.  6. 
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in  the  various  allied  cities  wbither  they  were  sent  prisoners.'"  The  hesie^ 
army  was  then  relieved  from  its  long  services ;  part  of  it  was  probably  sent  homei 
or  transferred  to  one  of  the  consuls  to  form  his  army  in  Apulia.  C.  Nero,  the 
propraetor,  was  sent  with  about  13,000  men  into  Spain,  where  the  Roman  affairs 
were  in  a  most  critical  state ;'"  while  Q.  Fulvius  remained  still  as  proconsul  in 
Capua,  exercising  the  utmost  severity  of  conquest  over  the  i-emnant  of  the  unfor- 
tunate people. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  March  in  the  following 
DKiMtabootuia  7^^>  *  ^^  broko  out  at  Rome  in  several  places  at  once,  in  the 
^  neighborhood  of  the  Forum.  The  temple  of  Vesta,  and  its  eternal 
fire,  the  type  of  the  life  of  the  commonwealth,  were  saved  with  great  difficultj. 
This  fire  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  some  noble  Capuans  whose  fathers  had  been 
beheaded  by  Q.  Fulvius ;  they  were  accused  by  one  of  their  slaves ;  and  a  con- 
fession of  the  charge  having  been  forced  from  their  other  slaves  by  torture,  the 
young  men  were  put  to  death. ''^  Fulvius  made  this  a  pretence  for  fresh  severi- 
ties against  the  Capuans ;  and  no  doubt  it  had  an  influence  upon  the  senate  when 
the  fate  of  the  three  revolted  cities  of  Campania  was  finally  decided.  As  the 
Papuans  had  enjoyed  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
obtain  an  act  of  the  comitia,  empowering  them  to  determine  their  future  condi- 
tion. A  number  of  decrees  were  passed  accordingly,  as  after  the  great  Latin 
war,  distinguishing  the  punishment  of  different  classes,  and  even  of  different  indi- 
viduals. All  who  had  been  senators,  or  held  any  office,  were  reduced  to  utter  beg- 
gary, their  lands  being  forfeited  to  Rome,  together  with  the  whole  Campanian 
territory,  and  their  personal  property  of  every  kind  being  ordered  to  be  sold.  Some 
were  sold,  besides,  for  slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  it  was  especially 
ordered  that  they  should  be  sold  at  Rome,  lest  some  of  their  countrymen  or  neigh- 
bors should  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  liberty.  All  who  had 
been  in  Capua  during  the  siege  were  transported  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  forbid- 
den to  possess  lands  or  houses  above  a  certain  measure,  or  out  of  certain  specified 
districts ;  those  who  had  not  been  in  Capua,  or  m  any  other  revolted  city,  during 
the  war,  were  only  transported  beyond  the  Liris ;  wlule  those  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  Romans  before  Hannibal  entered  Capua,  were  removed  no  further  than 
across  the  Vulturnus.  .In  their  exiled  state,  however,  they  were  still  to  be  per- 
sonally free,  but  were  incapable  of  enjoying  either  the  Roman  franchise  or  the 
Latin.***  The  city  of  Capua,  bereaved  of  all  its  citizens,  was  left  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  that  mixed  multitude  of  resident  foreigners,  freedmen,  and  half-citizens, 
who,  as  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  had  always  formed  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  all  political  organization  was  strictly  denied  to  them ;  and  they  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  preefect  sent  thither  every  year  from  Rome.'** 
The  Campanian  plain,  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  all  the  domain  lands  which  Capua 
had  won  in  former  'i^ars,  when  she  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  as  her  share  of  the 
spoils  of  Samnium,  were  forfeited  to  the  Roman  people.  In  the  domain  lands 
some  colonies  were  planted  soon  after  the  war  ;^  but  the  Campanian  plain  was 
held  m  occupation  by  a  number  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  the  vectigal,  or  rent, 
which  they  paid  to  the  state,  was  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  an  important  part  of 
the  tloman  revenue.*^^  Only  two  individuals  were  found  deservmg  of  favor,  it  is 
said,  among  the  whole  Capuan  people :  these  were  two  women,  one  of  whom  had 
daily  sacrificed  in  secret  during  the  siege  for  the  success  of  t'ne  Romans ;  and 
the  other  had  secretly  fed  some  Roman  prisoners.  These  had  their  property  re- 
stored to  them  by  a  special  decree  of  the  senate ;  and  they  were  desired  to 
go  to  Rome  and  to  petition  the  senate,  if  they  thought  proper,  for  some  addi- 
tional reward.*" 

"•  Livy,  XXVI.  16.  ■•  livy,  XXVI.  16. 

"•  Livy,  XXVI.  17.  "•  Livy,  XXVI.  45, 
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I  have  given  the  settlement  of  Campania  and  the  fate  of  the  Capuans  in  detail, 
l>ecaiise  it  seems  taken  from  authentic  sources,  and  is  character-  rrMm^  i»  nfkiMd  • 
istic  of  the  stem  determination  with  which  the  Roman  government  *^™"'*^- 
^ivent  through  its  work.  It  is  no  less  characteristic  that  when  Q.  Fulvius  applied 
for  a  triumph,  after  his  most  important  and  splendid  success,  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  it,  because  he  had  only  recovered  wnat  had  belonged  to  Bome  before ; 
and  the  mere  retrieving  of  losses,  and  restoring  the  domimon  of  the  common- 
liFealth  to  its  former  extent,  was  no  subject  of  extraordinary  exultation.'"' 

But  although  not  rewarded  by  a  triumph,. the  conquest  of  Capua  was  one  of 
the  most  important  services  ever  rendered  by  a  Roman  general  iaq»rt«e«  or  oi*  uk- 
to  his  country.  It  did  not  merely  deprive  Hs^nibal  of  the  great-  *»f  •'Capua. 
est  fruit  of  his  greatest  victory,  and  thus  seem  to  undo  the  work  of  Cannee ;  but 
its  effect  was  felt  far  and  wide,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  striking  terror 
into  her  enemies ;  tempting  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  return  without  delay 
to  their  allegiance,  and  filling  Hannibal  with  suspicions  of  those  who  were  still 
true  to  him,  as  if  they  only  waited  to  purchase  their  pardon  by  some  act  of 
treachery  towards  his  garrisons.  By  the  recovery  of  Uapua  his  great  experi- 
ment seemed  decided  against  him.  It  appeared  imposuble,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  rally  such  a  coalition  of  the  Italian  states  against  the  Roman  power 
in  Italy,  as  might  be  able  to  overthrow  it.  We  almost  ask,  with  what  reason- 
able hopes  could  Hannibal  from  this  time  forward  continue  the  war  ?  or  why 
did  he  not  change  the  seat  of  it  from  Southern  Italy  to  Etruria  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul? 

But  with  whatever  feelings  of  disappointment  and  grief  he  may  have  heard  of 
the  fall  of  Capua,  of  the  ruin  of  his  allies,  and  the  bloody  death  luaasimx*  fcTonu* 
of  so  many  of  the  Capuan  senators,  and  of  the  brave  Jubellius  v^^^ 
Taurea,  whom  he  had  personally  known  and  honored,  yet  the  last  campaign  was 
not  without  many  solid  grounds  of  encouragement.  Never  had  the  invincible 
force  of  his  army  been  more  fully  proved.  He  had  overrun  half  Italy,  had 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  had  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  the  Roman  allies,  and  had  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Rome  with  fire  and 
swonL  Yet  no  superiority  of  numbers,  no  advantage  of  ground,  no  knowledge 
of  the  country,  had  ever  emboldened  the  Romans  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  or 
even  to  beset  his  road,  or  to  obstruct  and  harass  his  march.  Once  only,  when  he 
was  thought  to  be  retreating,  had  they  ventured  to  follow  him  at  a  cautious  dis- 
tance ;  but  he  had  turned  upon  them  in  his  strength ;  and  the  two  consuls,  and 
Q.  Fulvius  with  them,  were  driven  before  him  as  fugitives  to  the  mountains,  their 
camp  stormed,  and  their  legions  scattered.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  he  might 
hold  his  CTOimd  in  Italy  as  long  as  he  pleased,  aupporting  his  army  at  its  cost, 
and  draimng  the  resources  of  Rome  and  her  aUies,  year  after  year,  till  in  mere 
exhaustion  the  Roman  commons  would  probably  join  the  Latin  colonies  and  the 
allies  in  forcing  the  senate  to  make  peace. 

At  this  very  moment  Etruria  was  restless,  and  required  an  army  of  two  legions 
to  keep  it  quiet  :*^  the  Roman  commons,  in  addition  to  their  heavy  u^,^„.  ,4„5,^ 
taxation  and  military  service,  had  seen  their  lands  laid  waste,  and  >^»m>  ^^|^^ 
yet  were  called  upon  to  bear  fresh  burdens :  and  there  was  a  spirit 
of  discontent  working  in  the  Latin  colonies,  which  a  little  more  provocation  might 
excite  to  open  revolt.  Spain,  besides,  seemed  at  last  to  be  freed  from  the  enemy ; 
and  the  recent  defeats  and  deaths  of  the  two  Scifnos  there  held  out  the  hope  to 
Hannibal,  that  now  at  length  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  having  nothing  to  detain  him 
in  fipain,  might  lead  a  second  Carthaginian  army  into  Italy,  and  establish  himself 
in  Etruria,  depriving  Rome  of  the  resources  of  we  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  states, 
as  she  had  already  lost  those  of  half  Samnium,  of  Lucania,  Bmttium,  and  Apulia. 

"•  ValMiiuiKazimiis,  II.  8, 4.  —  livy,  XXVI,  1,  28;  XXVIL  T.    Comp* 
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Then,  assailed  at  once  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar,  oil  the  north  and  the  south,  the 
Roman  power,  which  one  of  them  singly  had  so  staggered,  mnst,  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  both,  be  beaten  to  the  ground  and  destroyed.  With  such  hopes,  and 
with  no  unreasonable  confidence,  Hannibal  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  Capua, 
and  allowed  his  army,  after  its  severe  marching,  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  Apulia.**  And  now,  as  we  have  brought  the  war  in  Italy  to  this  point, 
it  is  time  to  look  abroad,  and  to  observe  the  course  of  this  mi^^hty  contest  m 
^pain,  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

PEOGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SPAIN,  SICILY,  AND  GREECE-OPERATIONS  OF  THS 
SCIPIOS  IN  SPAIN— THEIR  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH— MACEDON  AND  GREECE- 
REVOLUTIONS  OF  SYRACTJSE-MARCELLUS  IN  SICILY— SIEGE  OF  SYRACUSE- 
ARCHIMEDES— SACK  OF  SYRACUSE,  AND  REDUCTION  OF  SICILY— MUTINES, 
THE  NUMIDLA.N,  IN  SICILY.— A.  U.  C.  688  TO  648. 

Wars  must  of  necessity  form  a  large  part  of  all  history ;  but  in  most  wars  the 
When  wm  00  httob*  ^*^**^*v®  ^f  military  operations  is  without  interest  for  posterity,  and 
nutad   oiretunttaaii.  should  Only  bo  givcu  by  contemporary  writers.     It  was  right  for 

Thucydides  to  relate  every  little  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  at  length ;  but  modem  writers  do  wrong  in  following  his  example ;  for  the 
details  of  petty  warfare  are  unworthy  to  survive  their  own  generation.  And  there 
are  also  wars  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and  very  important  in  their  conse- 
quences, the  particulars  of  which  may  safely  be  forgotten.  For  military  events 
should  only  be  related  circumstantially  to  after  ages,  when  they  either  contain  a 
great  lesson  in  the  art  of  war,  or  are  so  striking  in  their  incidents,  as  to  acquire 
the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  thus  retain  their  hold  on  the  imaginations  and 
moral  feelings  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Italy  have  this 
double  claim  on  our  notice :  they  are  a  most  valuable  study  for  the  soldier,  whikt 
for  readers  in  general  they  are  a  varied  and  eventful  story,  rich  in  charactere, 
scenes,  and  actions.  But  the  war  in  Spain,  although  most  important  in  its  results, 
and  still  more  the  feeble  bickerings  rather  than  wars  of  the  decayed  states  oi 
Greece,  may  and  ought  to  be  related  summarily.  A  closer  attention  must  be 
given  to  tke  war  in  Sicily :  there  again  the  military  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  story  are  great ;  we  have  the  ancient  art  of  defence  exhibited  it  its  highest 
perfection ;  we  have  the  immortal  names  of  Syracuse  and  Archimedes. 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  give  a  minute  account 
ounpaign  of  Ml  la  ^^  tho  Spanish  war:  because  we  really  know  nothing  about  it. 
Bfdn.  rpjjg  Roman  annalists,  whom  Livy  has  copied  here,  seem  to  have 

outdone  their  usual  exaggerations  in  describmg  the  exploits  of  the  two  Scipios ; 
and  what  is  the  truth  concealed  beneath  this  mass  of  fiction,  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  discover.  Spain,  we  know,  has  in  later  wars  been  overrun  victoriously  and 
lost  again  in  a  single  summer ;  and  no  one  can  say  how  far  the  Scipios  ma^  at 
times  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country :  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
first  years  of  their  command  they  made  no  lasting  impression  south  of  the  Iberus. 
Still  then:  maintaining  their  ground  at  aU  in  Spam  was  of  signal  service  to  Boma 

••  Compare  Livy,  XXVI.  JTi. 
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The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  the  importance  of  ex-  .^Q^^  ^  ^^^^ 
pelling  them ;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  year  541,  they  became 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Sjphaz,  one  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  the  Numidians ;  and 
a  war  in  Africa  was  always  so  alarming  to  them,  that  they  recalled  Hasdrubal, 
Hannibal's  brother,  from  Spain,  with  a  part  of  their  forces  employed  in  that 
country,  and  thns  took  off  the  pressure  from  the  Romans  at  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment.' 'The  Scipios  availed  themselves  of  this  relief  ably ;  and  now  they  seemed 
to  have  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain  with  effect,  to  have  drawn  over  many 
of  the  Spanish  tribes  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  thus  to  have  obtcuned  large  re- 
cruits for  their  own  army,  which  received  but  slight  reinforcements  from  Rome. 
It  is  said  that  20,000  Celtiberians  were  raised  to  serve  under  the  Scipios,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  300  noble  Spaniards  were  sent  into  Italy  to  detach  their 
countrymen  there  from  Hannibars  service.'  Cn.  Scipio,  we  are  told,  was  greatly 
loved  and  reverenced  by  the  Spaniards ;'  and  his  influence  probably  attracted  the 
Celtiberians  to  the  Roman  armies;  but  we  know  not  where  he  found  money  to 
pay  them,  as  the  Roman  treasury  was  in  no  condition  to  supply  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  war  support  war.  However,  careful  economy  of  the  plunder 
which  he  may  have  won  from  some  of  the  allies  of  Carthage,  assisted  perhaps 
by  loans  from  some  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  attached  to  himself  and  to  Rome,  had 
enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  army ;  so  that,  when  Hasdrubal  returned  from  Africa, 
apparently  late  in  542,  although  there  were  two  other  Carthaginian  generals  in 
Spain,*  each  commanding  a  separate  army,  yet  the  Roman  generals  thought 
themselves  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and  they  concerted  a  grand 
plan  for  the  campaign  of  543,  by  which  they  hoped  to  destroy  all  the  armies 
opposed  to  them,  and  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  With  this  confi- 
dence they  divided  their  forces,  and  having  crossed  the  Iberus,  marched  each  in 
pursuit  of  a  separate  enemy.  Cn.  Scipio  was  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  while  his 
brother  was  to  fall  on  the  other  two  Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdrubal  the  son 
of  Giscon,  and  Mago.* 

They  had  wintered,  it  seems,  in  the  country  of  their  new  auxiliaries,  or,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  even  further  to  the  south,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bsetis  or  Guadalquiver.'  But  it  is  as  impossible  to  disentangle  fea^^okAth  of  th* 
the  geography  of  this  war  as  its  history.  The  Carthaginian  gen-  ^^*^ 
erals  owed  their  triumph — and  more  than  this  we  cannot  ascertain — to  the  as- 
cendency of  Hasdrubal's  name  and  personal  character ;  for  the  Celtiberians,  when 
brought  into  his  neighborhood,  were  unable  to  resist  his  influence,  and  abruptly 
left  the  Roman  camp,  and  returned  home.^  Thus  abandoned,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  afi  their  resources,  the  two  Roman  generals  were  sue-  a.  u.  c.  ms.  a.  a 
cessively  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  defeated  and  killed.'  Of  '"* 
the  wreck  of  their  armies,  some  fled  to  the  towns  of  their  Spanish  allies  for  refuge, 
and  were  in  some  instances  slain  by  them,  or  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians :  a 
remnant,  which  had  either  been  left  behind  the  Iberus  before  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  or  had  effected  its  retreat  thither,  was  still  held  together  by 
Scipio's  lieutenant,  T.  Fonteius,  and  by  L.  Marcius.'  Marcius  was  only  a  simple 
Roman  knight,  that  is,  a  man  of  good  fortune,  who  therefore  served,  not  in  the 
mfantry  of  the  lerions,  but  in  the  cavalry :  he  had  a'natural  genius  for  war,  and 
was  called  irregiuarly,  it  seems,  by  the  common  voice  of  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
command ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  by  some  timely  advantages  gained  over 
some  of  the  enemies'  parties,  he  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  preserved  the 
Roman  cause  in  Spain  from  utter  extinction.  But  the  extravagant  fables  of  his 
victories  over  the  victorious  Carthaginians,  and  of  his  storming  their  camps. 


*  AppiaD.  VI.  16.    Livy.  2 

•  Livy,  XXV.  82-,   XXIV. 
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show  too  clearly  out  of  what  wretched  materials  the  Roman  history  has  tx)  be 
written." 

If  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios  took  place,  as  seems  probahle,  early  in  the  year 
643,  that  is,  a  few  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Capua,  we  may  again 
to  th«'^^*iL  p^  admire  the  wonderful  disposal  of  events  by  which  the  ruin  of  the 
*°''**'  Roman  cause  in  Spain  was  delayed  till  their  afl&urs  in  Italy  had 

passed  over  their  crisis,  and  were  beginning  to  mend.  The  Scipios'  army  was 
replaced  by  that  of  C.  Nero,  which  the  fall  of  Capua  set  at  liberty :"  a  year  ear- 
lier this  resource  would  not  have  been  available.  Still  the  Carthaginians  imme- 
diately recovered  all  the  states  south  of  the  Ebro,  which  had  before  revolted, 
and  the  Romans  were  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Iberos  and 
the  Pyrenees,"  from  which  the  overwhelming  force  of  their  enemies  was  likely 
ere  long  to  drive  them.  And  Ho  it  would,  had  not  the  external  weakness  of  the 
Roman  cause  been  now  upheld  for  the  first  time  by  individual  genius ;  so  that  a 
defeated  and  dispirited  army  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  young  P.  Scipio,  the 
instrument  by  wmch  all  Spam  was  conquered. 

Seventy  years  before  this  period,  a  Greek  army  under  Pyrrhus  had  shaken  the 
stnoM  iiMfflfliMiey  of  whole  power  of  Rome :  yet  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus  was  little  more 
MMeaoa,  ^^Qj^  j^  dependencjT  of  Macedon,  and  Pyrrhus  had  struggled  f^ainst 

the  arms  of  the  Macedonain  lungs  vigorously,  but  without  success.  liow  a 
younff,  warlike,  and  popular  king  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  :^  he 
had  just  concluded  a  war  victoriously  with  the  only  state  in  Greece  which 
seemed  capable  of  resisting  his  power.  What  Pyrrhus  had  almost  done  alone, 
would  surely  be  easy  for  Philip  to  accomplish,  with  Hannibal  and  his  invmcible 
army  to  aid  him ;  and  what  could  Rome  have  done,  if  to  the  irresistible  African 
cavalry  there  had  been  joined  a  body  of  heavy-armed  Macedonians,  and  a  force 
of  artillery  and  engineers  such  as  Greek  science  alone  could  furnish?  The 
strangest  and  most  unaccountable  blank  in  histoiy  is  the  early  period  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  before  the  ^tolians  became  the  allies  of  Rome  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  agamst  Philip  in  Greece  itself.  Philip's  treaty  with  Hannibal  was 
concluded  in  the  year  539,  or  early  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  allow  of  his  com- 
mencing operations  in  the  year  540.*^  The  ^tolians  concluded  their  treaty  with 
Rome  in  543,  after  the  fall  of  Capua.**  More  than  three  precious  years  seem 
to  have  been  utterly  wasted;  and  during  all  this  time  M.  Valerius  Leevinns, 
commanding  at  Brundisium  with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  fleet,  was  allowed 
to  paralyze  the  whole  power  of  Macedon.*' 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  selfish  attention  to  separate  objects 
Miaiof  ftom  puup'i  which  has  so  often  been  the  ruin  of  coalitions.  Philip's  object,  or 
MiflthoMi.  rather  that  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whose  influence  appears 

plainly  in  all  this  war  with  Rome,  was  to  imdo  the  work  of  the  late  Roman  vic- 
tories in  Illyria,  and  to  wrest  the  western  coast  of  Epirus  from  their  dominion. 
In  his  treaty  with  Hannibal,  Philip  had  especially  stipulated  that  the  Romans 
should  not  be  allowed  to  retun  their  control  over  Corcyra,  ApoUonia,  Epidam- 
nus,  Pharus,  Dimalla  or  Dimalus,  the  country  of  the  Parthinians,  and  Atmtania;" 
places  which  in  the  Illyrian  wars  had  either  submitted  to,  .or  been  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Philip  does  not  appear  to  have  understood  that  all  these  were  to 
be  reconquered  ntost  surely  in  Italy ;  that  it  was  easier  to  crush  Laevinus  at 
Brundisium,  than  to  repel  lum  from  Epirus ;  more  prudent  to  march  against  him 

"  Llvy,  XXV.  89.    Aocordizur  to  one  ao-  "  AppUn,  VI.  17. 

county  87,000  men  were  slain  on  uie  Carthagin-  "  Pnuip  was  not  more  than  seventeen  yean 

ian   side.     Valerioa  Antiaa   returned   17|000  old  in  the  archonship  of  Amtoni  A.  U.  C.  534. 

killed^  and  4880  priaonen.    Appian  (XI.  17)  Polybina,  IV.  6.    For  his  popular  and  warliit 

Bubatitutes  MarcelluB  by  miatake  for  Marcina,  character  see  Polybina,  IV.  7y,  88, 1. 

bat  Bays  he  did  nothing  brilliant,  so  that  the  **  Livy,  XXIII.  88, 89.    Above,  p.  514. 

Carthaginian  power  increased,  and  spread  al-       *  I^vr,  XXVI.  24.  , 

most  over  the  whole  of  Spain.  "  livy,  XXIV.  10, 44.  XXV.  8.   XXVL  9L 

»  livy,  XXVI.  17.  "  Polybius,  VU.  9. 
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at  the  head  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  than  to  let  him  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks^ 
on  the  coast  of  Illyria.  Thus  he  trifled  away  his  strength  in  petty  enterpiises, 
and  those  not  always  successful,  till  the  Bomans  found  the  time  come  to  carry  on 
the  war  agtdnst  him  in  earnest ;  and  they  were  not  apt  either  to  neglect  their 
opportunities  or  to  misuse  them. 

Philip  was  personally  brave,  and  could  on  occasion  show  no  common  activity 
and  energy.  But  he  had  not  that  steadiness  of  purpose,  without  H««MtM  ut  tim* « 
'wrhich  energy  in  political  afifairs  is  worthless.  Thus  he  was  lightly  J»"y®y««:'^ 
deterred  from  an  enterprise  by  dangers  which  he  was  not  afraid  of,  but  rather 
did  not  care  to  encoimter.  The  naval  power  of  Greece  had  long  since  sunk  to 
nothing;  Philip  had  no  regular  navy,  and  the  small  vessels  which  he  could  col- 
lect were  no  match  for  the  B.oman  quinqueremes ;  so  that  a  descent  upon  Italy 
appeared  hazardous,  while  various  schemes  opened  upon  him  nearer  home, 
which  his  own  temper,  or  the  interests  of  his  advisers,  lea  him  to  prefer.  Hence, 
be  effected  but  little  dming  three  years.  He  neither  took  Epidamnus,  nor  Apol- 
lonia,  nor  Corcyra ;  but  he  won  Lissus,  and  the  strong  fortress  which  served  as 
its  citadel;'^  and  he  seems  also  to  have  conquered  Dimalus  or  Dimallus,  and  to 
have  enlarged  his  dominion  more  or  less  nominally  with  the  countries  of  the 
Parthmians  and  Atintanians,  of  which  the  sovereignty  had  belonged  to  the  Bo- 
inans.^"  From  all  this  Hannibal  derived  no  benefit,  and  Bome  sustained  no  seri- 
ous injury. 

In  the  year  of  Bome  491,  in  the  second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Hiero, 
King  of  Syracuse,  had  made  peace  with  the  Bomans,  and  had  be-  _ 
come  then*  ally."'    Forty-seven  years  had  passed  away  smce,  when  aiiip  to  tb«  Roauuia: 
the  tidmgs  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  seemed 
to  announce  that  a  great  part  of  Sicily  was  again  to  change  its  masters,  and  to 
be  subjected  once  more  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion.     But  Hiero,  although 
about  ninety  years  of  ase,  did  not  waver.     Far  from  courting  the  friendship  of 
Carthage,  he  increased  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Bome :  he  supplied  the  Boman 
army  in  Sicily  with  money  and  com  at  a  time  when  all  supplies  from  home  had 
failed  ;'^  and  about  a  year  afterwards,  when  a  fleet  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
hostile  designs  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Hiero  again  sent  50,000  medimni  of  wheat 
and  barley  to  provision  it."    This  must  nearly  have  been  his  last  a.  u.  c  m.  a.  a 
public  act.     Towards  the  close  of  the  year  539,  after  a  life  of  "'* 
ninety  years,  and  a  reign  of  fifty-four,  but  still  retainmg  all  his  faculties,  sound 
in  mind  and  vigorous  in  body,  Hiero  died.** 

He  had  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  constant  affection  of  his  people,  and  had 
seen  his  kingdom  flourishing  more  and  more  under  his  government.  pne«d«d  by  that  of  ui 
Ono  only  thing  had  marred  the  completeness  of  his  fortune:  his  ■«»«^«»- 
son  Gelon  had  died  before  him,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  who  had  ever  rendered  him  the  most  .devoted  and  loving  obedi- 
ence."^  He  had  still  two  daughters,  Damarata  and  Heraclea,  who  were  married 
to  two  eminent  Syracusans,  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus;  and  he  had  one  grand- 
son, a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  the  son  of  Gelon,  Hieronymus." 

It  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  how  to  educate  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  when  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  so  „  .  ,  .^^. 
much  more  powerful  than  any  instruction,  are  apt  to  train  him  for  g>»^  Hieronymui 
evil  far  more  surely  than  the  lessons  of  the  wisest  teachers  can 
train  him  for  good.  In  the  ancient  world,  moreover,  there  was  no  fear  of  God 
to  sober  the  mind,  which  was  raised  above  all  fear  or  respect  for  man ;  and  if  the 
philosophers  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  and  wisdom  over  all  the  gifts  of 

■  PolybiuB,  Vm.  16, 16.  "  livy.  XXIH.  88. 

»  In  livy,  XXIX.  12,  we  find  these  attacked  "  Polybius,  VH.  8. 

by  the  Boxnans,  as  belnff  snbject  to  Macedon.  ^  Polybius,  VU.  8. 

»  See  p.  427.  »  livy,  XXIV.  4. 
"  livy,  XXin.  22.    See  above,  p.  608. 
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forlune,  their  own  example,  when  they  were  seen  to  sue  for  the  king's  favor,  and 
to  dread  his  anger,  no  less  than  ordinary  men,  made  their  doctrines  regarded 
'either  as  folly  or  hypocrisy.  Hieronymus  at  fifteen  became  king  of  Syracuse ;  a 
child  in  understanding,  but  with  passions  precociously  vigorous,  because  he  bad 
such  large  means  of  indulging  them ;  insolent,  licentious,  and  cruel,  yet  withal 
80  tlioughtless  and  so  mere  a  slave  of  every  impulse,  that  he  was  sure  to  be  tbe 
instrument  of  his  own  ruin. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  early  communication  with  Hannibal,  and  tbe 
H«  joiu  th«  cwuui.  arrival  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  at  Syracuse,  Syracusans  by 
^^'"'  extraction,  but  bom  at  Carthage,  and  by  education  and  franchise 

Carthaginians,  whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  Hieronymus  to  confirm  him  in  bis 
alienation  from  Rome.**  They  won  the  youth's  ear  by  telling  bim  of  Hannibal's 
marches  and  victories ;  for  in  those  days  events  that  were  two  or  three  years  old 
were  still  news  to  foreigners  ;  common  fame  had  reported  the  general  facts,  but 
the  details  could  only  be  gathered  accidentally ;  and  Hieronjrmus  listened  eagerly 
to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  when  they  told  him  stories  of  their  crossing  tbe 
Rhone,  of  their  passage  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  Thrasymenus,  and  of  their  late  uneoualled  victory  at  Cannse,  of  all 
which  they  had  themselves  been  eye-witnesses."  And  when  they  saw  Herony- 
mus  possessed  with  a  vague  lon^ng  that  he  too  might  achieve  such  great  deeds, 
they  asked  him  who  had  such  claims  as  he  to  be  king  of  all  Sicily.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  ;  his  father  was  Hiero's  son  ;  with  this  double  title 
to  the  love  and  homage  of  all  Sicilians,  he  should  not  be  contented  to  divide  tbe 
island  either  with  Rome  or  Carthage :  by  his  timely  aid  to  Hannibal  he  might 
secure  it  wholly  to  himself.  The  youth  accordingly  insisted  that  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Sicily  should  be  ceded  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  with  Carthage  ; 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  well  content  to  humor  him,  knowing  that  if  they 
could  drive  the  Romans  out  of  the  islands,  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  claims 
of  Hieronymus.** 

Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  prcetor  in  Sicily,  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  dMtito  tiu  ito-  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  Syracuse,  to  warn  the  king  not  to  break 
""^  off  his  grandfather's  long  friendship  with  Rome,  but  to  renew  tbe 

old  alliance  in  his  own  name.''  Hieronymus  called  his  council  together,  and  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes  were  present.  His  native  subjects,  afraid  to  oppose  bis 
Known  feelings,  said  nothing ;  but  three  of  his  council,  who  came  from  old  Greece, 
conjured  him  not  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Rome.  Andranodorus  alone,  bis 
uncle  and  guardian,  urged  him  to  seize  the  moment,  and  become  sovereign  of  all 
Sicily.  He  listened,  and  then,  turning  to  Hippocrates  and  Epycides,  asked  them, 
"  And  what  thmk  you  ?*'  "  We  think,"  they  answered,  **  with  Andranodorus." 
"  Then,"  said  he,  **  the  question  is  decided ;  we  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
Rome."  He  then  called  in  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  told  them  that  **  be  was 
willing  to  renew  his  grandfather's  league  with  Rome,  if  they  would  repay  him  all 
the  money  and  com  with  which  Hiero  had  at  various  times  supplied  tbem ;  if 
they  would  restore  the  costly  presents  which  he  had  given  them,  especially  the 
golden  statue  of  Victory,  which  he  had  sent  to  them  only  three  years  since,  after 
their  defeat  at  Thrasymenus ;  and,  finally,  if  they  would  share  the  island  with 
him  equally,  ceding  all  to  the  east  of  the  river  Himeras."**  The  Romans  con- 
sidered this  answer  as  a  mockery,  and  went  away  without  thinking  it  worthy  of 
a  serious  reply.  Accordingly,  from  this  moment  Hieronymus  conceived  himself 
to  be  at  war  with  Rome :  he  began  to  raise  and  arm  soldiers,  and  to  form  maga- 
zines ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  according  to  their  treaty  with  him,  prepared  to 
send  over  a  fleet  and  army  to  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  his  desertion  of  the  Roman  alliance  was  most  unwelcome  to  a  strong 

»  Polybiua,  VII.  84.    livy,  XXIV.  6.    See       "  Polybius,  VII.  4.    Livy,  XXIV.  6. 
above,  p.  514.  »  Polybius,  VII.  5.    Uvy,  XXIV.  6. 
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party  in  Syracuse.  A  conspiracy  had  already  been  formed  against  h«  u  matd«Md  bj  • 
his  hfe,  which  was  ascribed,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  the  intrigues  «'"p^5- 
of  this  party  ;'^  and  now  that  he  had  actually  joined  the  Carthaginians,  they  be- 
came more  bitter  against  him ;  and  a  secona  conspiracy  was  formed  with  better 
success.  He  had  taken  the  field  to  attack  the  cities  in  the  Roman  part  of  the 
island.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  already  in  the  enemy's  country ;  and 
the  king,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  was  on  his  march  to  support  them, 
and  had  just  entered  the  town  of  Leontini.^  The  road,  which  was  also  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  lay  through  a  narrow  gorge,  with  abrupt  cliffs  on  each 
side ;  and  the  houses  ran  along  in  a  row,  nestling  under  the  western  cliff,  and 
facing  towards  the  small  river  Lissus,  which  flowed  through  the  gorge  between 
the  town  and  the  eastern  cliff."  An  empty  house  in  this  street  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  conspirators :  when  the  king  came  opposite  to  it,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  was  one  of  the  king's  guards,  and  close  to  his  person,  stopped  just  be- 
hind him,  as  if  something  had  caught  hh  foot ;  and  whilst  he  seemed  trying  to 
get  free,  he  checked  the  advance  of  the  following  multitude,  and  left  the  king  to 
go  on  a  few  steps  unattended.  At  that  moment  the  conspirators  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  murdered  him.  So  sudden  was  the  act,  that  his  guards  could  not 
save  him :  seeing  him  dead,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  dispersed.  The 
murderers  hastened,  some  into  the  market-place  of  Leontini,  to  raise  the  cry  of 
liberty  there,  and  others  to  Syracuse,  to  anticipate  the  king's  friends,  and  secure 
the  city  for  themselves  and  the  Romans." 

Their  tidings,  however,  had  flown  before  them ;  and  Andranodorus,  the  king's 
uncle,  had  already  secured  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  oldest  part  in«imetu«  at  syr.. 
of  Syracuse,  in  which  was  the  citadel,  and  where  Hiero  and  Hie-  **^- 
ronymus  had  resided."  The  assassins  arrived  just  at  nightfall,  displaying  the 
bloody  robe  of  Hieronymus,  and  the  diadem  which  they  had  torn  from  his  head, 
and  calling  the  people  to  rise  in  the  name  of  liberty.  This  call  was  obeyed  :  all 
the  city,  except  the  island,  was  presently  in  their  power ;  and  in  the  island  itself 
a  strong  building,  which  was  used  as  a  great  com  magazine  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  city,  was  no  sooner  seized  by  those  whom  Andranodorus  had  sent  to 
occupy  it,  than  they  offered  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  opposite  party.*" 

The  general  feeling  being  thus  manifested,  Andranodorus  yielded  to  it.  He 
surrendered  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  ua^er  ^f  Aadnwodo. 
return  he  and  Themistus,  who  had  married  a  skter  of  Hieronymus,  "■•«»Tii«autf«., 
were  elected  among  the  captains-general  of  the  commonwealth,  to  whom,  ac* 
cording  to  the  old  Syracusan  constitution,  the  executive  government  was  to  be 
committed.  But  their  colleagues  were  mostly  chosen  from  the  assassins  of  Hie- 
ronymus ;  and  between  such  opposites  there  could  be  no  real  union.  Suspicions 
and  informations  of  plots  were  not  long  wanting.  An  actor  told  the  majority  of 
the  captains-general,  that  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  conspiring  to  mas- 
sacre them  and  the  other  leaders  of  their  party,  and  to  re-establish  the  tyranny : 
the  charge  was  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  so  well  disposed 
to  believe  it :  they  stationed  soldiers  at  the  doors  of  the  council-chamber ;  and 
as  soon  as  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  entered,  the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  mur- 
dered them.'^  The  members  of  the  council  decided  that  they  were  rightfully 
slain ;  but  the  multitude  were  inclined  to  believe  them  less  guilty  than  their  mur- 
derers, and  beset  the  council,  calling  for  vengeance.  They  were  persuaded,  how- 
ever, to  hear  what  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  could  say  in  its  defence ;  and 
Sopater,  one  of  the  captains-general,  who  was  concerned  both  in  the  recent  mur- 
der and  in  that  of  Hieronymus,  arose  to  justify  himself  and  his  party.  The  tyr- 
annies in  the  ancient  world  were  so  hateful,  that  they  were  put  by  common 
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feeling  out  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  law :  when  Sopater  accused  Andranodonis  and 
Themistus  of  having  been  the  real  authors  of  all  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
boy  Hieronymus;  when  he  inveighed  agsunst  their  treacherous  submission  tc 
their  country's  laws,  and  against  their  ingratitude  in  plotting  the  deaths  of  those 
who  had  so  nobly  forgiven  all  their  past  offences ;  and  when  he  said,  finally,  that 
they  had  been  insti^ted  to  all  these  crimes  by  their  wives,  that  EQero's  daugh- 
ter and  grand-daughter  could  not  condescend  to  live  in  a  private  station ;  there 
arose  a  cry  from  some,  probably  of  their  own  tutored  partisans,  which  the  whole 
multitude,  in  fear  or  in  passion,  immediately  echoed,  "  Death  to  the  whole  race 
of  the  tyrants ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be  suffered  to  live."* 

They  who  had  purposely  roused  the  multitude  to  fury,  were  instantly  ready 
•Dd  of  all  tiM  dMotBd.  to  secure  it  for  their  own  bloody  ends.  The  captams-general  pro- 
■DtoofHiaro.  poscd  a  decrco  for  the  execution  of  every  person  of  the  race  of 

the  tyrants ;  and  the  instant  it  w^  passed,  they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  cany 
it  into  effect.  Thus  the  wives  of  Andranodonis  and  Themistus  were  butchered: 
but  there  was  another  daughter  of  Hiero,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  was  so  far 
from  sharing  in  the  tyranny  of  Hieronymus,  that  when  sent  by  him  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Egypt,  he  had  chosen  to  live  there  in  exile.  His  innocent  wife,  with 
her  two  young  maiden  daughters,  were  included  in  the  general  proscriptioa. 
Th^  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  their  household  gods,  but  in  vain :  the  mother 
was  draped  from  her  sanctuary  and  murdered ;  the  daughters  fled  wildly  into 
the  outer  court  of  the  palace,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  into  the  street,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  humanity  of  the  passers-by ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  cut  down  bj 
repeated  wounds.  Ere  the  deed  was  done,  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  the 
people  had  revoked  their  sentence ;  which  seems  to  show  that  the  captains- 
general  had  taken  advantage  of  some  expressions  of  violence,  and  had  done  in 
the  people's  name  what  the  people  had  never  in  earnest  agreed  to.  At  any  rate, 
their  rage  was  now  loud  against  their  bloody  government ;  and  they  iniasted  on 
having  a  free  election  of  captcuns-general  to  supply  the  places  of  Ajidranodoms 
and  Themistus ;  a  demand  which  implies  that  some  preceding  resolutions  or  votes 
of  the  popular  assembly  had  been  passed  under  unaue  influence." 

The  party  which  favored  the  Roman  alliance  had  done  all  that  wickedness 
Th«cwt]ij«iBi>o  party  could  to  mako  themselves  odious.  The  reaction  against  them  was 
"^^^  natural ;  yet  the  same  foreign  policy  which  these  butchers  sup- 

ported, had  been  steadily  pursued  by  the  wise  and  moderate  Hiero.  Every  party 
m  that  corrupt  city  of  Syracuse  wore  an  aspect  of  evil :  the  partisans  of  Car- 
thage were  in  nothing  better  than  those  of  Rome.  When  Hieronymus  had  been 
murdered,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  at  the  moment  deserted  by  thdr  sol- 
diers, and  returned  to  Syracuse  as  private  individuals.  There  they  applied  to 
the  government  for  an  escort  to  convey  them  back  to  Hannibal  in  safety :  but 
the  escort  was  not  provided  immediately ;  and  in  the  interval  they  perceived  that 
they  could  serve  Hannibal  better  by  remaining  in  Sicily.  They  found  many 
amongst  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  late  king,  and  amongst  the  poorer  citizens, 
who  readily  listened  to  them,  when  they  accused  the  captains-general  of  selling 
the  independence  of  Syracuse  to  Rome ;  and  their  party  was  so  strengthened  by 
the  atrocities  of  the  government,  that,  when  the  election  was  held  to  choose  two 
new  captains-general  in  the  place  of  Andranodonis  and  Themistus,  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  nominated  and  triumphantly  elected.^  A^in,  therefore,  the 
government  was  divided  within  itself ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  had  been 
tauffht  by  the  former  conduct  of  their  colleagues  that  one  party  or  the  other  must 
pensh. 

The  Roman  party  had  immediately  suspended  hostilities  with  Rome,  obtained 
a  truce  from  Appius  Claudius  renewable  every  ten  days,  and  sent  ambassadors  tc 
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him  to  solicit  the  revival  of  Hiero's  treaty.    A  Roman  fleet  of  a  ^^  ^^^ 

hundred  ships  was  lying  off  the  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syr-  to  ui*  S!^ai'*or'ih« 
acuse,  which  the  Romans,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  the  defection  of 
Hieronymus,  had  manned  by  the  most  extraordinary  exertions,  and  sent  to 
SicUy.  On  the  other  hand,  Himilco,  with  a  small  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  at  Pa- 
chynus,  Rome  and  Carthage  each  anxiously  watching  the  course  of  events  in 
Syracuse,  and  each  being  ready  to  support  its  party  there.  Matters  were  nicely 
balanced ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  scale,  sailed  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  stationed  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbor.^^ 

Strengthened  by  this  powerful  aid,  the  Roman  party  triumphed ;  even  moder- 
ate men  not  wishing  to  provoke  an  enemy  who  was  already  at  their  *  ^ 
gates.  The  old  league  with  Rome  was  renewed,  with  the  stipu-  ooom  uu*  nJ!^»r- 
lation,  that  whatever  cities  in  Sicily  had  been  subject  to  king  Hiero 
should  now  in  like  manner  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusan  people.  It 
appears  that,  since  the  murder  of  Hieronymus,  his  kingdom  had  gone  to  pieces, 
many  of  the  towns,  and  Leontini  in  particular,  asserting  theu:  independence. 
These  were,  like  Syncuse,  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  Rome,  owing  to  Hie- 
ronymus' revolt ;  but  they  had  no  mtention  of  submitting  again  to  the  Syracusan 
dominion.  Still,  when  the  Romaps  threatened  them,  they  sent  to  Syracuse  for 
aid ;  and  as  the  Syracusan  treaty  with  Rome  was  not  yet  ratified  or  made  public, 
the  government  could  not  decline  their  request.  Hippocrates  accordingly  was 
sent  to  Leontini,  with  a  small  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  deserters  from  the  Ro- 
man fleet :  for,  in  the  exigency  of  the  time,  the  fleet  had  been  manned  by  braves 
foinished  by  private  families  in  a  certain  proportion,  according  to  their  census  ; 
and  the  men  thus  provided,  being  mostly  unused  to  the  sea,  and  forced  into  the 
service,  deserted  in  unusually  large  numbers,  insomuch  that  there  were  two 
thousand  of  them  in  the  party  which  Hippocrates  led  to  the  defence  of  Leon- 
tini/* 

This  auxiliary  force  did  good  service  ;  and  Appius  Claudius,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  army,  was  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Mean-  Ma^ug^  MrirM  \u 
while  M.  Marcellus  had  arrived  in  Sicily,  having  been  sent  over  h^^^iTS^L^. 
thither,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  ^  i**^* 
to  take  the  supreme  command.  As  the  negotiations  with  Syracuse  were  now 
concluded,  Marcellus  required  that  Hippocrates  should  be  recdled  from  Leontini, 
and  that  both  he  and  Epicydes  should  be  banished  from  Sicily.  Epicydes  upon 
this,  feeling  that  his  personal  safety  was  risked  by  remaining  longer  at  Syracuse, 
went  also  to  Leontini ;  and  both  he  and  his  brother  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
Roman  party  who  were  in  possession  of  the  government ;  they  had  betrayed 
their  country  to  Rome,  and  were  endeavoring,  with  the  help  of  the  Romans,  to 
enslave  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to  subject  them  to  their  own  dominion. 
Accordingly,  when  some  ofiScers  arrived  from  Syracuse,  requiring  the  Leontines 
to  submit,  and  announcing  to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  their  sentence  of  expul- 
sion from  Sicily,  they  were  answered,  that  the  Leontines  would  not  acknowledge 
the  Syracusan  government,  nor  were  they  bound  by  its  treaties.  This  answer 
being  reported  to  Syracuse,  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  called  upon  Marcel- 
lus to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  them,  and  to  reduce  Leontini  to  submission.^ 
That  city  was  now  the  refuge  and  centre  of  the  popular  party  in  Sicily,  as 
Samos  had  been  in  Greece,  when  the  four  hundred  usurped  the  government  of 
Athena ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  looked  upon  their  army  as  the  true  rep- 
resentative of  the  Syracusan  people,  just  as  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  regarded  themselves,  during  the  tyranny  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  at  home,  as  the  true  people  of  Athens. 

But,  as  we  have  noticed  more  than  once  before,  nothing  could  less  resembto 
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uuMiin  tekM  LaoB.  the  slowness  and  feebleness  of  Sparta  than  the  tremendous  enei^ 
tin.;  iu.««.iti«ui«  of  Ronj^     The  praetor's  army  in  SicOy  at  the  beginning  of  lh« 

year  consisted  of  two  legions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Marcellus  had  brought 
one  at  least  of  the  two  legions  which  had  formed  his  consular  army.  With  this 
powerful  force  Marcellus  instantly  attacked  Leontini,  and  stormed  it ;  and  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  usual  carnage  on  the  sack  of  a  town,  he  scourged  and  in  cold  blood 
beheaded  two  thousand  of  tlft  Roman  deserters,  whom  he  found  bearing  arms  in 
the  army  of  Hippocrates ;  Hippocrates  and  his  brother  escaping  only  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Herbessus.^ 

For  nearly  thirty  years  war  had  been  altogether  unknown  in  Sicily ;  fifty  years 
•xeitograeni  iadigBft-  had  passcd  siuco  a  hostile  army  had  made  war  in  the  territory  of 
"*"•  Sjrracuse.     All  men  therefore  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  fate 

of  Leontini :  if  ^tna  had  rolled  dpwn  his  lava  flood  upon  the  town,  its  destruc- 
tion would  scarcely  have  been  more  sudden  and  terrible.  But  with  horror  in- 
dignation was  largely  mingled :  the  bloodiness  of  the  Romans  in  the  sack  iA 
towns  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Syracusan 
government  had  betrayed  their  countrymen  of  Leontini  to  barbarians  more  cruel 
than  the  Mamertines. 

The  tidings,  spread  far  and  wide,  and  met  a  Syracusan  army,  which  two  of 
Th*  syncaM  Mmy  thc  captaius-geueral,  Sosis  and  Dinomenes,  both  ^f  them  assassins 
idteestoiDveh,  q£  Hieronymus,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  leading 
out  to  co-operate  with  Marcellus.  The  soldiers,  full  of  met  and  fury,  refused 
to  advance  a  step  further :  their  blood,  they  said,  would  be  sold  to  the  Romans, 
like  that  of  their  brethren  at  Leontini.  The  generals  were  obliged  to  lead  them 
back  to  Megara,  within  a  few  miles  of  Syracuse :  then  hearing  that  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  at  Herbessus,  and  dreading  their  influence  at  a  moment 
like  this,  they  led  their  troops  to  attack  the  town  where  they  had  taken  refuge.* 

Hippocrates  and  his  brother  threw  open  the  gates  of  Herbessus,  and  came  out 
aimtoMt.«ii>«t  Hip.  to  meet  them.  At  the  head  of  the  Syracusan  army  marched  six 
poentMMlEpiejrdM.  jjundrcd  Cretaus,  old  soldiers  in  Hiero's  service,  whom  he  had 
sent  over  into  Italy  to  act  as  light  troops  in  the  Roman  army  against  Hannibal's 
barbarians,  but  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Thrasymenus,  and  with  the 
other  allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  had  been  sent  home  by  Hannibal  unhurt. 
They  now  saw  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  coming  towards  them  with  no  hostile 
array,  but  holding  out  branches  of  olive  tufted  here  and  there  with  wool,  the 
well-known  signs  of  a  suppliant.  They  heard  them  praying  to  be  saved  from  the 
treachery  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  who  were  pledged  to  deliver  up  all  fordgn 
soldiers  serving  in  Sicily  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  The  Cretans  felt  that 
the  cause  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  was  their  own,  and  swore  to  protect  them. 
In  vain  did  Sosis  and  Dinomenes  ride  forward  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
trying  what  could  be  done  by  authority,  order  the  instant  arrest  of  the  two  sup- 
pliants. They  were  driven  off  with  threats;  the  feeling  began  to  spread  through 
the  army ;  and  the  Syracusan  generals  had  no  resource  but  to  march  back  to 
Megara,  leaving  the  Cretan  auxiliaries,  it  seems,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes 
in  a  state  of  open  revolt.^ 

Meantime  the  Cretans  sent  out  parties  to  beset  the  roads  leading  to  Leontini ; 
Trhnnpiiorth«popa]tt  ^od  a  letter  was  intercepted,  addressed  by  the  Syracusan  generals 
]MiijmS7iMa«.  ^  Marcellus,  congratulating  him  on  his  exploit  at  Leontini,  and 
urging  him  to  complete  his  work  by  the  extermination  of  every  foreign  soldier  in 
the  service  of  Syracuse.  Hippocrates  took  care  that  the  purport  <^  this  letter 
should  be  quickly  made  known  to  the  army  at  Megara ;  and  he  followed  closely 
with  the  Cretans  to  watch  the  result.  The  army  broke  out  into  mutiny :  Sosis 
and  Dinomenes,  protesting  in  vain  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  forgery  of  the 
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enemy,  were  obliged  to  escape  for  their  lives  to  Syracuse  :  even  the  Syracusac 
soldiers  were  accused  of  sharing  in  their  generals'  treason,  and  were  for  a  time  in 
great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  foreigners,  their  comrades.  But  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  prevented  this  mischief,  and  being  received  as  leaders  by  the  whole 
army,  set  out  forthwith  for  Syracuse.  They  sent  a  soldier  before  them,  most 
probably  a  native  Syracusan,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sack  of  Leontini,  and 
could  tell  his  countrymen  as  an  eye-witness  what  acts  of  bloodshed,  outrage, 
and  rapine  the  Bomans  had  committed  there.  Even  in  moderate  men,  who  for 
Hiero's  sake  were  well  inclined  to  Rome,  the  horrors  of  Leontini  overpowered  all 
other  thoughts  and  feelings :  within  Syracuse  and  without,  all  followed  one 
common  impulse.  When  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  at  the  gates,  the 
citizens  threw  them  open :  the  captains-general  in  vain  endeavored  to  close  them ; 
they  fled  to  Achradina,  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  such  of  the  Syracusan 
soldiers  as  still  adhered  to  them,  whilst  the  stream  of  the  hostile  army  burst 
down  the  slope  of  Epipolse,  and,  swelled  by  all  the  popular  party,  the  foreign 
soldiers,  and  the  old  guards  of  Hiero  and  Hieronymus,  came  sweeping  after  them 
with  irresistible  might.  Achradina  was  carried  in  an  instant ;  some  of  the  cap- 
tains-general were  massacred ;  Sosis  escaped  to  add  the  betrayal  of  his  country 
hereafter  to  his  multiplied  crimes.  The  confusion  raged  wild  and  wide ;  slaves 
were  set  free ;  prisoners  were  let  loose ;  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  violent 
reTolution,  under  whatever  name  effected,  the  popular  party,  the  party  friendly 
to  Carthage,  and  adverse  to  aristocracy  and  to  Rome,  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Syracuse.*^ 

Sosis,  now  in  his  turn  a  fugitive,  escaped  to  Leontini,  and  told  Marcellus  of  the 
violence  done  to  the  fiiends  of  Rome.  The  fiery  old  man,  as  ve- 
hement at  sixty  against  his  country's  enemies,  as  when  he  slew  the  sis.  Ma^MbMi«gM 
Gaulish  king  in  smgle  combat  in  his  first  consulship,  immediately  '"''*^' 
moved  his  army  upon  Syracuse.  He  encamped  by  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  where  two  solitary  pillars  still  remain, 
and  serve  as  a  sea-mark  to  guide  ships  into  the  great  harbor.  Appius  Claudius 
with  the  fleet  beset  the  city  by  sea ;  and  Marcellus  did  not  doubt  that  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Syracusan  walls  some  unguarded. spot  would  be  found,  and 
that  the  punishment  of  Leontini  would  soon  be  effaced  by  a  more  memorable  ex- 
ample of  vengeance.** 

Thus  was  commenced  the  last  siege  of  Syracuse ;  a  siege  not  inferior  in  in- 
terest to  the  two  others  which  it  had  already  undergone,  from  the 
Athenians,  and  from  the  Carthaginians.     It  shoidd  be  remem-    ^  *"*' 

bered  that  the  city  walls  now  embraced  the  whole  surface  of  Epipolse,  terminat- 
ing, like  the  lines  of  Genoa,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  converging  sides  of  the 
hill  or  inclined  table-land,  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  no  more  than  a  narrow 
ridge,  stretching  inland,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  hills  of  the  interior.  The 
Romans  made  their  land  attack  on  the  south  front  of  the  walls,  while  their  fleet, 
imable,  as  it  seems,  to  enter  the  great  harbor,  carried  on  its  assaults  against  the 
sea- wall  of  Achradina. 

The  land  attack  was  committed  to  Appius  Claudius,  while  Marcellus  in  person 
conducted  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  The  Roman  army  is  spoken  i.  i^a^  by  Awhim.- 
of  as  large,  but  no  details  of  its  force  are  given:  it  cannot  have  '^**' 
been  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  was  probably  more  numerous.  No 
force  in  Sicily,  whether  of  Syracusans  or  Carthaginians,  could  have  resisted  it  in 
the  field ;  and  it  had  lately  stormed  the  walls  of  Leontini  as  easily,  to  use  the 
Homeric  comparison,  as  a  child  Uumples  out  the  towers  and  castles  which  he  has 
scratched  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  But  at  Syracuse  it  was  checked  by 
an  artillery  such  as  the  Romans  had  never  encountered  before,  and  which,  had 
Hannibal  possessed  it,  would  long  since  have  enabled  him  to  bring  the  war  to  9 
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triumphant  issue.  An  old  man  of  seventy-four,  a  relation  and  friend  of  king 
Hiero,  long  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  astronomers  and  mathematiciaos  of  his 
age,  now  proved  that  his  science  was  no  less  practical  than  deep ;  and  amid  aU 
the  crimes  and  violence  of  contending  factions,  he  alone  won  the  pure  glory  of 
defending  his  country  successfully  against  a  foreign  enemy.  This  old  num  was 
Archimedes* 

Many  years  before,  at  Hiero's  request,  he  had  contrived  the  eng^es  which 
Hb  •xtnoidinuy  •».  'W'ere  uow  used  so  eflfectively.**  Marcellus  brought  up  his  ships 
giiiMtoibiiDdtiMdtj.  against  the  sea-wall  of  Achradina,  and  endeavored  by  a  constant 
discharge  of  stones  and  arrows  to  clear  the  walls  of  their  defenders,  so  that  hb 
men  might  apply  their  ladders,  and  mount  to  the  assault.  These  ladders  rested 
on  two  ships  lashed  together  broadside  to  broadside,  and  worked  as  one  by  thdr 
outside  oars ;  and  when  the  two  ships  were  brought  close  up  tmder  the  wall,  one 
end  of  the  ladder  was  raised  by  ropes  passing  through  blocks  affixed  to  the  two 
mast-heads  of  the  two  vessels,  and  was  then  let  go,  till  it  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
wall.  But  Archimedes  had  supplied  the  ramparts  with  an  artillery  so  powerful, 
that  it  overwhelmed  the  Romans  before  they  could  get  within  the  range  which 
their  missiles  could  reach ;  and  when  they  came  closer,  they  found  that  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  was  loopholed ;  and  their  men  were  struck  down  with  fatal 
aim  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  who  shot  his  arrows  in  perfect 
security.  If  they  still  persevered,  and  attempted  to  fix  their  ladders,  on  a  sudden 
they  saw  long  poles  thrust  out  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  like  the  arms  of  a  giant ; 
and  enormous  stones,  or  huge  masses  of  lead,  were  dropped  from  these  upon 
them,  by  which  their  ladders  were  crushed  to  pieces,  and  their  ships  were  almost 
sunk.  At  other  times  machines  like  cranes,  or  such  as  are  used  at  the  turnpikes 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  mai'ket-gardens  round  London,  to  draw  water,  were  thrust 
out  over  the  wall ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  with  an  iron  grapple  affixed  to  it, 
was  lowered  upon  the  Roman  ships.  As  soon  as  the  grapple  had  taken  hold, 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  was  lowered  by  heavy  weights,  and  the  ship  raised 
out  of  the  water,  till  it  was  made  almost  to  stand  upon  its  stem ;  then  the  grap- 
ple was  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  ship  dropped  into  the  sea  with  a  violence  which 
either  upset  it,  or  filled  it  with  water.  With  equal  power  was  the  assault  on  the 
land  side  repelled ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  bold  as  they  were,  were  so  daunted 
by  these  strange  and  irresistible  devices,  that  if  they  saw  so  much  as  a  rope  or 
a  stick  hanging  or  projecting  from  the  wall,  they  would  turn  about  and  run  away, 
crying,  "  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  set  one  of  his  engines  at  work  against 
them.''  Their  attempts,  indeed,  were  a  mere  amusement  to  the  enemy,  till  Mar- 
cellus, in  despair,  put  a  stop  to  his  attacks ;  and  it  was  resolved  merely  to  block- 
ade the  town,  and  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  famine  upon  the  crowded  population 
within." 

Thus  far,  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Syracuse  only,  we  can  give  a  clear  and 
DUBeaiue«intb«hi«to.  probaWc  accouut  of  the  course  of  events.  But  when  we  would 
iy<»rth«8ietii«w>r.  gxtcud  our  vlcw  furthcr,  and  connect  the  war  in  Sicily  with  that 
m  Italy,  and  give  the  relative  dates  of  the  actions  performed  in  the  several  coun- 
tries involved  in  this  great  contest,  we  see  the  wretched  character  of  our  mate- 
rials, and  must  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
whole  war,  we  have  to  supply,  by  inference  or  conjecture,  what  no  actual  testi- 
mony has  recorded.  We  do  not  know  for  certain  when  Marcellus  came  into 
Sicily,  when  he  began  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  or  how  long  the  blockade  was  con- 
tinued. We  read  of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  fleets  appearing  and  disappearing 
at  different  times  in  the  Sicilian  seas ;  but  of  the  naval  operations  on  either  side 
we  can  give  no  connected  report.  Other  difficulties  present  themselves,  of  nc 
great  importance,  but  perplexing  because  they  shake  our  confidence  in  the  narra- 
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live  which  contains  them.  So  easy  is  it  to  transcribe  the  ancient  writers ;  so 
hard  to  restore  the  reality  of  those  events  of  which  they  themselves  had  no  clear 
conception. 

The  first  attacks  upon  Syracuse  are  certainly  misplaced  by  Livy,  when  he 
classes  them  among  the  events  of  the  year  540."    The  Sicilian  ^^ 
war  belongs  to  the  year  following,  to  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius,  '~' 

the  dictator's  son,  and  of  H.  Gracchus.  Even  when  this  is  set  right,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  Polybius'  statement,**  "that  the  blockade  of  Syracuse  lasted 
eight  months,"  with  the  account  which  places  the  Capture  of  the  city  in  the  au- 
tumn of  542.  Instead  of  eiffht  months,  the  blockade  would  seem  to  have  lasted 
for  more  than  twelve :  nor  is  there  any  other  solution  of  this  difficulty,  than  to 
suppose  that  the  blockade  was  not  persevered  in  to  the  end,  and  was  in  fact 
given  up  as  useless,  as  the  assaults  had  been  before.  I  notice  these  points,  be- 
cause the  narrative  which  follows  is  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  and  no  care  can 
make  it  otherwise. 

The  year  541  saw  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  directed  upon  Sicily.  Little  or 
nothing,  if  we  can  trust  our  accounts,  was  done  in  Italy ;  there  was  s^ny  beoeme*  th« 
a  pause  also  in  the  operations  in  Spain ;  but  throughout  Sicily  the  »^  »•*•'"«• 
contest  was  raging  furiously.  Four  Roman  officers  were  employed  there:  P. 
Cornelius  Lenttuus  held  the  old  Roman  province,  that  is,  the  western  part  of  the 
island ;  and  his  head-quarters  were  at  Lilybaeum :  T.  Otacilius  had  vhe  command 
of  the  fleet  :**  Appius  Claudius  and  Marcellus  carried  on  the  war  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syracuse ;  the  latter  certainly  as  proconsul ;  the  former  as  propraetor,  or  pos- 
sibly only  as  the  lieutenant,  legatus,  of  the  proconsul.  Marcellus,  however,  as 
proconsul,  must  have  had  the  supreme  command  over  the  island ;  and  all  its  re- 
sources must  have  been  at  his  disposal ;  so  that  the  fleet  which  he  conducted  in 
person  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  was  probably  a  part  of  that  committed  to  T. 
Otacilius,  Otacilius  himself  either  serving  under  the  proconsul,  or  possibly  remain- 
ing still  at  Lilybaeum.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  he  is  said  to  have  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  continued  to  him  for  five  successive  years,*^  yet  his 
name  never  occurs  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  and  how 
he  employed  himself  we  know  not.  Nor  is  it  less  singular  that  he  should  have 
retained  his  naval  command  year  after  year,  though  he  was  so  meanly  esteemed 
by  the  most  influential  men  in  Rome,  that  his  election  to  the  consulship  was  twice 
stopped  in  the  most  decided  manner,  first  by  Q.  Fabius  in  540,  and  again  by  T. 
Manliua  Torquatus  in  544.**  But  the  clue  to  this,  as  to  other  things  which  be- 
long to  the  living  knowledge  of  these  times,  is  altogether  lost. 

While  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  become  the  scene  of  war,  an  army  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand  old  soldiers  was  purposely  kept  inactive  by  the  Ro-  ^^  ... 
man  government,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  take  part  m  any  mimu  tow«^  ti>a  to. 
active  operations.  These  were  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Cannse,  ^^  "  ""*" 
and  a  number  of  citizens  who  had  evaded  their  military  service :  as  we  have  seen 
they  had  been  all  sent  to  Sicily  in  disgrace,  not  to  be  recalled  till  the  end  of  the 
war."  Now,  however,  that  there  was  active  service  required  in  Sicily  itself, 
these  condemned  soldiers  petitioned  Marcellus  that  they  might  be  employed  in 
the  field,  and  have  some  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  character.  This  petition 
was  presented  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  campaign  in  Sicily,  and  was 
referred  by  him  to  the  senate.  The  answer  was  remarkable :  "  The  senate  could 
see  no  reason  for  intrusting  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  to  men  who  had 
abandoned  their  comrades  at  Cannae,  while  they  were  fighting  to  the  death  :  but 
if  M.  Claudius  thought  diffierently,  he  might  use  his  discretion ;  provided  always 
that  none  of  these  soldiers  should  receive  any  honorary  exemption  or  reward, 
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however  they  might  distinguish  themselves,  nor  be  allowed  to  return  to  Italy 
till  the  enemy  had  quitted  if  ^  Here  was  shown  the  consummate  policy  of  tlie 
Roman  government,  in  holding  out  so  high  a  standard  of  military  duty,  while, 
without  appearing  to  yield  to  circumstances,  they  took  care  not  to  push  their 
severity  so  far  as  to  hurt  themselves.  Occasions  might  arise,  when  the  seryices 
of  these  disgraced  soldiers  could  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  in  such  a  case  Marcellus 
might  employ  them.  Yet  even  then  their  penalty  was  not  wholly  remitted ;  it 
was  grace  enough  to  let  them  serve  their  country  at  all ;  nothing  tliat  they  could 
do  was  more  than  their  bounSen  duty  of  gratitude  for  the  mercy  shown  them ; 
they  could  not  deserve  exemption  or  reward.  It  was  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
Rome  that  her  soldiers  could  bear  such  severity.  Sicily  was  full  of  mercenaiy 
troops,  whose  swords  were  hired  by  foreigners  to  fight  their  battles ;  and  if  these 
disgraced  Romans  had  chosen  to  offer  their  services  to  Carthage,  they  might  hare 
enjoyed  wealth  and  honors,  with  full  vengeance  on  their  unforgiving  country, 
Greek  soldiers  at  this  time  would  have  done  so :  the  proudest  of  the  nobiUty  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  scruple  to  revenge  his  private  wrongs  by 
treason.  But  these  ten  thousand  Romans,  although  their  case  was  not  only  hard, 
but  grievously  unjust,  inasmuch  as  their  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  who  bad 
escaped  like  them  from  Cannee,  had  received  no  punishment,  still  bowed  with  en- 
tire submission  to  their  country's  severity,  and  felt  that  nothing  could  tempt  tbem 
to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being  Romans. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  these  men  were  useless,  even  while  tbey 
„   ^  ^  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  actual  field  of  war.     As  soon  as 

Syracuse  became  the  enemy  of  Rome,  it  was  certain  that  the  Car- 
thaginians would  renew  the  struggle  of  the  first  Punic  war  for  the  dominion  of 
Sicily ;  and  the  Roman  province,  from  its  neighborhood  to  Carthage,  was  especi- 
ally exposed  to  invasion.  Lilybaeum,  therefore,  and  Drepanum,  Eryx,  and  Panor- 
mus,  required  strong  garrisons  for  their  security ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Cannae,  by 
forming  these  garrisons,  set  other  troops  at  liberty  who  must  otherwise  have  been 
withdrawn  from  active  warfare.  As  it  was,  these  towns  were  never  attacked; 
and  the  keys  of  Sicily,  Lilybaeum  at  one  end  of  the  island,  and  Messana  at  tbe 
other,  remained  throughout  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

Yet  the  example  of  Syracuse  produced  a  very  general  effect.  The  cities 
Effcrti  of  th-  cvui*.  which  had  belonged  to  Hiero's  kingdom  mostly  followed  it,  un- 
finiaii.  in  Sicily.  j^gg  -^bcrc  thc  Romaus  secured  them  in  time  with  suflBcient  gar- 
risons. Himilconi,  the  Carthaginian  commander,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
Pachynus  with  a  small  fleet  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  sailed  back  to  Car- 
thage, as  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  party  had  gained  possession  of  Syracuse,  and 
urged  the  government  to  increase  its  armaments  in  Sicily.**  Hannibal  wrote  from 
Italy  to  the  same  effect ;  for  Sicily  had  been  his  father's  battle-field  for  five 
years ;  he  had  clung  to  it  till  the  last  moment ;  and  his  son  was  no  less  sensible 
of  its  importance.  Accordingly,  Himilcon  was  supplied  with  an  army,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  the  Numidian  war  in  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  south  coast 
of  Sicily,  he  presently  reduced  Heraclea,  Minoa,  and  Agrigentum,  and  encouraged 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island  to  declare  for  Carthage. 
Hippocrates  broke  out  of  Syracuse  and  joined  him.  Marcellus,  who  had  left  his 
camp  to  quell  the  growing  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  again ;  and  the  enemy,  pursuing  him  closely,  encamped  on  the  banb 
of  the  Anapus.  Meanwhile  a  Carthaginian  fleet  ran  over  to  Syracuse,  and  en- 
tered the  great  harbor ;  its  object  bemg  apparently  to  provision  the  place,  and 
thus  render  the  Roman  blockade  nugatory."® 

It  was  clear  that  Marcellus  could  not  make  head  against  a  Carthaginian  army 
DiflcQidm  of  tha  Ro-  supportcd  by  Syracuse  and  half  the  other  cities  of  Sicily. 
■"^  The  fleet  also  was  unequal  to  the  service  required  of  it ;  many 
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ships  had  prohahlj  heen  destroyed  bv  Archimedes ;  Lilybaeum  could  not  be  left 
unguarded,  and  some  ships  were  necessarily  kept  there ;  and  in  the  general  re- 
volt of  the  Sicilian  cities,  the  Roman  army  could  not  always  depend  on  being 
supplied  by  land,  and  would  require  corn  to  be  brought  sometimes  from  a  dis- 
tance by  sea.  Besides,  the  reinforcements  which  Marcellus  so  needed  must  be 
sent  in  ships  and  embarked  at  Ostia ;  for  Hannibal's  army  cut  ofif  all  communica- 
tion by  the  usual  line,  through  Lucania  to  Rhegium,  and  over  the  strait  to  Mes- 
sana.  Thirty  ships  therefore  had  to  sail  back  to  Rome,  to  take  on  board  a  legion 
and  transport  it  to  Panormus ;  from  whence,  by  a  circuitous  route  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  the  fleet  accompanying  it  all  the  way,  it  reached  Mar- 
cellus' head-quarters  safely.  And  now  the  Romans  again  had  the  superiority  by 
sea ;  but  by  land  Himilcon  was  still  master  of  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  garri- 
son at  Murgantia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants into  his  hands.*' 

This  example  was  no  doubt  likely  to  be  followed,  and  should  have  increased 
the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  But  it  was  hXi  hold  of  by  iiai«o»  or  uukiMb. 
L.  Pinarius,  the  governor  of  Eana,  as  a  pretence  for  repeating  the  ^^^^^«^ 
crime  of  the  Campanians  at  Rhegium,  and  of  the  Praenestines  more  recently  at 
Casilinum.  Standing  in  the  centre  of  Sicily  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  plat- 
form, and  fenced  by  precipitous  cUffs  on  almost  every  side,  Enna  was  a  strong- 
hold nearly  impregnable,  except  by  treachery  from  within ;  and  whatever  became 
of  the  Roman  cause  in  Sicily,  the  holders  of  Enna  might  hope  to  retain  it,  as  the 
Mamertines  had  kept  Messana.  Accordingly  Pinarius,  having  previously  prepared 
his  soldiers  for  what  was  to  be  done,  on  a  signal  given  ordered  them  to  fall 
upon  the  people  of  Enna,  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  massacred  them 
without  distinction.  The  plunder  of  the  town  Pinarius  and  his  soldiers  kept  to 
themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Marcellus,  who  allowed  the  necessity  of  the  times 
to  be  an  apology  for  the  deed." 

The  Romans  alleged  that  the  people  of  Enna  were  only  caught  in  their  own 
snare ;  that  they  had  invited  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  to  at-  n.„n^t^8i,,uj^. 
tack  the  city,  and  had  vainly  tried  to  persuade  Pinarius  to  give  Mamiiu*  wtnun  b*l 
them  the  keys  of  the  gates,  that  they  might  admit  the  enemy  to  ^ 
destroy  the  garrison.  But  the  Sicilians  saw  that,  if  the  people  of  Enna  had 
meditated  treachery,  the  Romans  had  practised  it:  a  whole  people  had  been 
butchered,  their  city  plundered,  and  their  wives  and  children  made  slaves,  when 
they  were  peaceably  met  in  the  theatre  in  their  regular  assembly ;  and  this  new 
outrage,  added  to  the  sack  of  Leontini,  led  to  an  almost  general  revolt.  Marcel- 
lus having  collected  some  corn  from  the  rich  plains  of  Leontini,  carried  it  to  the 
camp  before  Syracuse,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  his  winter-quarters.  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  went  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  a  bmve  soldier,  who  was  afterwards  Mar- 
cellus' colleague  as  consul,  and  received  his  death-wound  by  his  side,  when 
Marcellus  was  killed  by  Hannibal's  ambush.  Crispinus  lay  encamped  near  the 
sea,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  also  commanded  the  na- 
val force  employed  in  the  siege ;  while  Marcellus,  with  the  other  part  of  the- 
army,  chose  a  position  on  the  northern  side  of  Syracuse,  between  the  city  and 
the  peninsula  of  Thapsus,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his  commu- 
nications with  Leontini."  As  to  the  blockade  of  Sjrracuse,  it  was  in  fact  virtually 
raised ;  all  the  southern  roads  were  left  open;  and  as  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
fleet  was  again  called  away  either  to  Lilybseum  or  elsewhere,  supplies  of  all  sorts 
were  freely  introduced  into  the  town  by  sea  from  Carthage. 

The  events  of  the  winter  were  not  encouraging  to  the  Romans.  Hannibal  had 
taken  Tarentum ;  and  the  Tarentine  fleet  was  employed  in  besieg-  a.  u.  c.  mj.  a.  c 
ing  the  Roman  garrison,  which  still  held  the  citadel.  Thus  the  SLJ'SlSr^  ajS^ 
Roman  naval  force  was  still  further  divided,  as  it  was  necessary  ?•*"• 
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to  convey  supplies  hj  sea  to  the  garrison ;  so  that,  when  spring  returned.  Mar* 
cellus  was  at  a  loss  what  to  attempt,  and  had  almost  resolved  to  break  up  from 
Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  carry  the  war  to  the  other  end  of  Sicily.  But  Sosis, 
and  other  Syracusans  of  the  Roman  party,  were  intriguing  actively  with  their 
countrymen  within  the  city ;  and  although  one  conspiracy,  in  which  eighty  persons 
were  concerned,  was  detected  by  Epicydes,  and  the  conspirators  all  put  to  death, 
yet  the  hopes  they  had  held  out  of  obtaining  easy  terms  from  the  Romans  wen 
not  forgotten ;  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  Roman  deserters,  and  of  the  other  for- 
eign soldiers,  made  many  of  the  Syracusans  long  for  a  return  of  the  happy  times 
under  Hiero,  when  Rome  and  Syracuse  were  friends.** 
Thus  the  spring  wore  away ;  and  the  summer  had  come,  and  had  reached  its 

TiM  s        •  MBd  P"°^®»  ^"^^  y®^  *^®  ^^  ^^  Sicily  seemed  to  slumber :  for  the 
toMUdt2niS'«i  31a.  greater  part  of  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  Carthage  were 

undisturbed  by  the  Romans ;  yet  the  Carthaginians  were  not  strong 
enough  to  assail  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province,  and  to  besiege  Drepannm  or 
lilybaeum.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Syracusans  turned  their  eyes  to  Greece, 
and  thought  that  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  the  open  enemy  of  Rome,  and 
the  covenanted  ally  of  Carthage,  might  serve  his  own  cause  no  less  than  theirs 
by  leaving  his  ignoble  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  crossing  the  loniaa 
sea  to  dehver  Syracuse.  Damippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  one  of  the  counsel- 
lors of  Hieronymus  and  of  Hiero,  was  accordingly  chosen  as  ambassador,  and  put 
to  sea  on  his  mission  to  solicit  the  aid  of  kine  rhilip.** 

Again  the  fortune  of  Rome  interposed  to  delay  the  interference  of  Macedon  in 
Th*  RomuM  ^^^  contest.     The  ship  which  was  conveying  Damippus  was  taken 

jj^igjj[^tj»«^^S5r3  by  the  Romans  on  the  voyace.  The  Syracusans  valued  him 
"^  highly,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with  Marcellus  to  ransom  him. 
The  conferences  were  held  between  Syracuse  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  a  Ro* 
man  soldier,  it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  lowness  of  the  wall  in  one  particular 
place,  and  having  counted  the  rows  of  stones,  and  so  computed  the  whole  height, 
reported  to  Marcellus  that  it  might  be  scaled  with  ladders  of  ordinary  length. 
Marcellus  listened  to  the  suggestion ;  but  the  low  point  was  for  that  very  reason 
more  carefully  guarded,  because  it  seemed  to  invite  attack ;  he  therefore  thought 
the  attempt  too  hazardous,  unless  occasion  should  favor  it.**  But  the  great  fes- 
tival of  Diana  was  at  hand,  a  three  days'  solemnity,  celebrated  with  lul  honors 
to  the  guardian  goddess  of  Syracuse.  It  was  a  season  of  universal  feasting ; 
and  wine  was  distributed  largely  among  the  multitude,  that  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Roman  army  mi^ht  not  seem  to  have  banished  all  mirth  and  enjoyment. 
One  vast  revel  prevailed  through  the  city ;  Marcellus,  informed  of  all  this  by 
deserters,  got  his  ladders  ready ;  and  soon  after  dark  two  cohorts  were  marched 
in  silence  and  in  a  long  thin  column  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  preceded  by  the 
soldiers  of  one  maniple,  who  carried  the  ladders,  and  were  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  assault. 

The  spot  selected  for  this  attempt  was  in  the  wall  #hich  ran  along  the  north- 
Ti»TgiaapwM«ionof  ^"1  edfi^e  of  Epipolae,  where  the  ground  was  steep,  and  where  ap- 
TjtL  Mid!SfMfoua }  parently  there  was  no  gate,  or  regular  approach  to  the  city.  But 
the  vast  Unes  of  Syracuse  inclosed  a  wide  space  of  uninhabited  ground ;  the 
new  quarters  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis,  which  had  been  added  to  the  original  town 
since  the  great  Athenian  siege,  were  still  far  from  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
and  what  was  called  the  quarter  of  Epipolse  only  occupied  a  small  part  of  the 
sloping  ground  known  in  earlier  times  by  that  name.  Thus,  when  the  Romans 
scaled  the  northern  line,  they  found  that  all  was  quiet  and  lonely ;  nor  was  there 
any  one  to  spread  the  alarm,  except  the  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  several 
tourers  of  the  wall  itself.    These  however,  heavy  with  wine,  and  dreaming  of  so 
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danger,  were  presently  surprised  and  killed ;  and  the  assailants,  thus  clearing 
their  way  as  they  went,  swept  the  whole  line  of  the  wall  on  their  right,  following 
it  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  angle  formed  at  the  summit  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  northern  line  with  the  southern.  Here  was  the  regular  entrance  into 
Syracuse  from  the  1  and  side ;  and  this  point,  being  the  key  of  the  whole  forti- 
fied inclosure,  was  secured  by  the  strong  work  called  Hexapylon,  or  the  Six 
Gates ;  probably  from  the  number  of  bamers  which  must  be  passed  before  the 
lines  could  be  fully  entered.  To  this  point  the  storming  party  made  their  way 
in  the  darkness,  not  blindly,  however,  nor  imcertainly,  for  a  Syracusan  was  guid- 
ing them, — ^that  very  Sosis,"  who  had  been  one  of  the  assassins  of  Hieronymus, 
and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Hiero's  daughters,  and  who,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  captains-general  of  Syracuse,  must  have  become  acqufunted  with  all  the  secrets 
of  the  fortifications.  Sosis  led  the  two  Roman  cohorts  towards  Hexapylon :  from 
that  commanding  height  a  fire-signal  was  thrown  up,  to  announce  the  success  of 
their  attempt ;  and  the  loud  and  sudden  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpets  from  the 
top  of  the  walls  called  the  Romans  to  come  to  the  support  of  their  friends,  and 
told  the  bewildered  Syracusans  that  the  key  of  their  lines  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.* 

Ladders  were  now  set,  and  the  wall  was  scaled  in  all  directions ;  for  the  mcun 
gates  of  Hexapylon  could  not  be  forced  till  the  next  morning ;  and  .ad  tak*  ui*  iwmm^pj. 
the  only  passage  immediately  opened  was  a  small  side-gate  at  no  ^ 
great  distance  from  them.  But  when  daylight  came,  Hexapylon  was  entirely 
taken,  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  city  was  cleared ;  so  that  Marcellus  marched 
in  with  his  whole  army,  and  took  possession  of  the  summit  of  the  slope  of 
Epipolsd. 

From  that  high  ground  he  saw  Syracuse  at  his  feet,  and,  he  doubted  not,  in 
his  power.  Two  quarters  of  the  city,  the  new  town  as  it  was  ji,^,j^,<„u^4,^ 
called,  and  Tyche,  were  open  to  his  first  advance ;  their  only  for-  <»  s^Lam,  ihwu 
tification  being  the  genertd  inclosure  of  the  lines,  which  he  had 
already  carried.  Below,  just  overhanging  the  sea,  or  floating  on  its  waters,  lav 
Achradina  and  the  island  of  Ortygia,  fenced  by  their  own  separate  walls,  which 
till  the  time  of  the  first  Dionysius  had  been  the  limit  of  S3rracuse,  the  walls 
which  the  great  Athenian  armament  had  besieged  in  vain.  Nearer  on  the  right, 
and  running  so  deeply  into  the  land,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  foot  of 
the  heights  on  which  he  stood,  lay  the  still  basin  of  the  great  harbor,  its  broad 
surface  half  hidden  by  th3  hulls  of  a  hundred  Carthaginian  ships ;  wlidle  further 
on  the  right  was  the  camp  of  his  lieutenant,  T.  Crispinus,  crowning  the  rising 
ground  beyond  the  Anapus,  close  by  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  So  strik* 
ing  was  the  view  on  every  side,  and  so  surpassing  was  the  glory  of  his  conquest, 
that  Marcellus,  old  as  he  was,  was  quite  overcome  by  it :  unable  to  contain  the 
feelings  of  that  moment,  he  burst  into  tears.*" 

A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis  approached  him, 
bearing  the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  and  imploring  him  to  save  them  ^^  ^^  i,Bd.r  lu 
from  fire  and  massacre.  He  granted  tneir  prayer,  but  at  the  Mgnnd^pLu  <7th« 
price  of  every  article  of  their  property,  which  was  to  be  given  up 
to  the  Roman  soldiers  as  plimder.  At  a  regular  signal  the  army  was  let  loose 
upon  the  houses  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis,  with  no  other  restriction  than  that  of 
offering  no  personal  violence.  How  far  such  a  command  would  be  heeded  in 
such  a  season  of  license,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  Roman  writers  extol  the 
humanity  of  Marcellus ;  but  the  Syracusans  regarded  him  as  a  merciless  spoiler, 
who  had  wished  to  take  the  town  by  assault,  rather  than  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render, that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  seizmg  its  plunder.''^  Such  a  pri^,  in- 
deedy  had  never  before  been  won  by  a  Roman  army ;  even  the  wealth  of  Taren« 
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turn  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Syracuse.  But  as  yet  the  appetites  os 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  fleshed  rather  than  satisfied  ;  less  than  half  of  Syracuse 
was  in  their  power ;  and  a  fresh  siege  was  necessary  to  win  the  spoils  of  Achra- 
dina  and  Ortygia.  Still  what  they  had  already  gained  gave  Marcellus  large 
means  of  corruption ;  the  fort  of  Euryaliis,  on  the  summit  of  Epipolse,  near  Hex- 
apylon,  which  might  have  caused  him  serious  annoyance  on  his  rear  while  en- 
gaged in  attacking  Achradina,  was  surrendered  to  him  by  its  governor,  Philode- 
mus,  an  Argive ;  and  the  Romans  set  eagerly  to  work  to  complete  their  ton- 
quest.  Having  formed  three  camps  before  Achradina,  they  hoped  soon  to  starve 
the  remaining  quarters  of  the  city  into  a  surrender.''* 

Epicydes  meanwhile  showed  a  courage  and  activity  worthy  of  one  who  had 
The carthaciiiiaii  uriny  learucd  war  undcr  Hannibal.  A  squadron  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
B?S!Si!.!*^u^«^yid  P^^  ^  sea  one  stormy  night,  when  the  Roman  blockading  ships 
by  •fever.  wBTe  drivcu  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  ran  across  to 

Carthage  to  request  fresh  succors.  These  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition :  while  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon,  with  their  combined  Carthaginian  and 
Sicilian  armies,  came  from  the  western  end  of  the  island  to  attack  the  Roman 
army  on  the  land  side.  They  encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the  city,  and  assaulted  the  camp  of  Crispinos, 
while  Epicydes  sailed  from  Achradina  to  attack  Marcellus.  But  Roman  soldiers 
fighting  behind  fortifications  were  invincible ;  their  lines  at  Capua  in  the  following 
year  repelled  Hannibal  himself;  and  now  their  positions  before  Syracuse  were 
maintained  with  equal  success  against  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  Still  the 
Carthaginian  army  remained  in  its  camp  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  striking  some  blow  against  the  enemy,  but  more  to  overawe  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  party  in  Syracuse,  which  the  distress  of  the  siege,  and  the  calami- 
lies  of  Neapolis  and  Tyche,  must  have  rendered  numerous  and  active.  Mean- 
while the  summer  advanced ;  the  weather  became  hotter  and  hotter ;  and  the 
usual  malaria  fevers  began  to  prevail  in  both  armies,  and  also  in  Syracuse.  But 
the  mr  here,  as  at  Rome,  is  much  more  unhealthy  without  the  city  than  within; 
above  all,  the  marshy  ground  by  the  Anapus,  where  the  Carthag;inian  army  lay, 
«ras  almost  pestilential;  and  the  ordinary  summer  fevers  in  this  situation  soon 
assumed  a  character  of  extreme  malignity.  The  Sicilians  immediately  moved 
their  quarters,  and  withdrew  into  the  neighboring  cities ;  but  the  Carthaginians 
remained  on  the  ground,  till  their  whole  army  was  effectually  destroyed.  Hip- 
pocrates and  Himilcon  both  perished  with  their  soldiers.'* 

The  Rom:\ns  suffered  less  ;  for  Marcellus  had  quartered  his  men  in  the  houses 
Their  fl««c  fiiiu  In  %  of  NcapoUs  aud  Tyche  ;  and  the  high  buildings  and  narrow  streeta 
uk.  .ttempL  Qf  ^j^g  ancient  towns  kept  off  the  sun,  and  allowed  both  the  sick 

and  the  healthy  to  breathe  and  move  in  a  cooler  atmosphere.  Still  the  deaths 
were  numerous  ;  and  as  the  terror  of  Archimedes  and  his  artillery  restrabed  the 
Romans  from  any  attempts  to  batter  or  scale  the  walls,  they  had  nothing  to  trust 
to  save  famine  or  treason.  But  Bomilcar  was  on  his  way  from  Carthage  with 
130  ships  of  war,  and  a  convoy  of  seven  hundred  storeships,  laden  with  supplies 
of  every  description  :  he  had  reached  the  Sicilian  coast  near  Agrigentum,  when 
prevailing  easterly  winds  checked  his  further  advance,  and  he  could  not  reach 
Pachynus.  Alarmed  at  this  most  unseasonable  delay,  and  fearing  lest  the  fieet 
should  return  to  Africa  in  despair,  Epicydes  himself  left  Syracuse,  and  went  to 
meet  it,  and  t^  hasten  its  advance.  The  storeships,  which  were  worked  by  sails, 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  Heraclea;  but  Epicydes  prevailed  on  Bomflcar  tc 
bring  on  his  ships  of  war  to  Pachynus,  where  the  Roman  fleet,  though  inferior 
in  numbers,  was  wuting  to  intercept  his  progress.  The  east  winds  at  length 
abated,  and  Bomilcar  stood  out  to  sea  to  double  Pachynus.  But  when  the  Bo- 
man  fleet  advanced  ag£unst  him,  he  suddenly  changed  his  plans,  it  is  ssdd ;  and 
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having  dispatched  orders  to  the  storeships  at  Heraclea  to  return  immediately  to 
Africa,  he  himself»  instead  of  engaging  the  Romans,  or  making  for  Syracuse, 
passed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  without  stopping,  and'  continued  his 
course  till  he  reached  Tfarentum.''* 

Here  again  the  story  in  its  present  state  greatly  needs  explanation.    It  is  true 
that  Hannibal  was  yery  anxious  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  citadel 
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of  Tarentum ;  and  he  probably  required  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  «k«ibMoaiM  »  pny 
him,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  garrison's  supplies  by  sea.  But  Bo-  ^  ^' 
milcar  had  been  sent  out  especially  to  throw  succors  into  Syracuse ;  and  we  can- 
not conceive  lus  abandoning  this  object  on  a  sudden,  without  any  intelligible 
reason.  The  probability  is,  that  the  easterly  winds  still  kept  the  storeships  at 
Heraclea ;  and  if  they  could  not  reach  Syracuse,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
naval  battle.  And  then,  as  the  service  at  Tarentum  was  urgent,  he  thought  it 
best  to  go  thither,  and  to  send  back  the  convoy  to  Africa,  rather  than  wait  in- 
active on  the  Sicilian  coast,  till  the  wind  became  favorable.  After  all,  Syracuse 
did  not  fall  for  want  of  provisions  :  the  havoc  caused  by  sickness,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  on  the  Anapus,  must  have  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  consumers,  and  made  the  actual  supply  available  for  a  longer  period. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  worse  mischief  than  the  conduct  of  Bomilcar,  that  Epi- 
cydes  himself,  as  if  despairing  of  fortune,  withdrew  to  Agrigentum,  instead  of 
returning  to  Syracuse ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  to  anarchy.  At  first  the  remains  01  the  Sicilian  army, 
which  now  occupied  two  towns  in  the  interior,  not  far  from  Syracuse,  began  to 
negotiate  with  Marcellus,  and  persuaded  the  Syracusans  to  risS  on  the  generals 
left  in  command  by  Epicydes,  and  to  put  them  to  death.  New  captains-generals 
were  then  appointed,  probably  for  the  Roman  party  ;  and  they  began  to  treat 
with  Marcellus  for  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  and  for  the  general  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Sicily .^^ 

Marcellus  listened  to  them  readily :  but  his  army  was  longing  for  the  plunder 
of  Achradina  and  Ortygia;  and  he  knew  not  how  to  disappoint  iB«inMtiooortK«iMr. 
them :  for  we  may  be  sure  that  no  pay  was  issued  at  this  period  ««>•'•- ^»i»«^»yj 
to  any  Roman  army  serving  out  of  Italy ;  in  the  provinces,  war  was  by  fair 
means  or  foul  to  support  war.  Meanwhile  the  miserable  state  of  affairs  in  Syra- 
cuse was  furthering  the  wish  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  A  besieged  city,  with  no 
efficient  government,  and  full  of  foreign  mercenaries,  whom  there  was  no  native 
force  to  restrain,  was  like  a  wreck  in  mutiny  :  utter  weakness  and  furious  con- 
vulsions were  met  in  the  same  body.  The  Roman  deserters  first  excited  the 
tumult,  and  persuaded  all  the  foreign  soldiers  to  join  them  ;  a  new  outbreak  of 
violence  followed;  the  Syracusan  captains-general  were  massacred  in  their  turn; 
and  the  foreign  soldiers  were  again  triumphant.  Three  officers,  each  with  a  dis- 
trict of  his  own,  were  appointed  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  more  in 
Ortygia.'* 

The  foreign  soldiers  now  held  the  fate  of  Syracuse  in  their  hands ;  and  they 
began  to  consider  that  they  might  make  their  terms  with  the  Ro-  ^^  i^iny  u  10  a* 
mans,  although  the  Roman  deserters  could  not.  Their  blood  was  *"»"^ 
not  called  for  by  the  inflexible  law  of  military  discipline  ;  by  a  timely  treacheiy 
they  might  earn  not  impunity  merely,  but  reward.  So  thought  Mericus,  a  Span- 
iard, who  had  the  charge  of  a  part  of  the  sea-wall  of  Achradina.  Accordingly 
he  made  his  bargain  with  Marcellus,  and  admitted  a  party  of  Roman  soldiers  by 
night  at  one  of  the  gates  which  opened  towards  the  harbor.  As  soon  as  morning 
dawned,  Marcellus  made  a  general  assault  on  the  land  front  of  Achradina ;  the 
ffarrison  of  Ortygia  hastened  to  join  in  the  defence  ;  and  the  Romans  then  sent 
Doats  full  of  men  round  into  the  great  harbor,  and,  effecting  a  landing  under  the 
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walls,  carried  the  island  with  little  difficulty.  Meanwhile  Mericus  had  openly 
JQined  the  Roman  party,  whom  he  had  admitted  into  Achradina;  and  Marcellas, 
having  his  prey  in  his  power,  called  off  his  soldiers  from  the  assault,  lest  the 
royal  treasures,  which  were  kept  in  Ortygia,  should  be  plundered  in  the  general 
sack  of  the  town.''* 

In  the  respite  thus  gamed,  the  Roman  deserters  found  an  opportunity  to  escape 
smexm  ii  taUn  and  ^^^  ^^  Syracusc.  Whether  they  forced  their  way  out,  or  whether 
i|tnnd«nd.  ArchinMdw  the  soldicrs,  hungry  for  plunder,  and  not  wishing  to  encounter  the 

resistance  of  desperate  men,  obliged  Marcellus  to  connive  at  their 
escape,  we  know  not :  but  with  them  all  wish  or  power  to  hold  out  longer  van- 
ished from  Syracuse ;  and  a  deputation  from  Achradina  came  once  more  to  Mar- 
cellus, praying  for  nothing  beyond  the  lives  and  personal  freedom  of  the  citizens 
and  their  families.  This,  it  seems,  was  granted ;  but  as  soon  as  Marcellus  had 
sent  his  quaestor  to  secure  the  royal  treasures  in  Ortygia,  the  soldiers  were  let 
loose  upon  the  city  to  plunder  it  at  their  discretion.  Imey  did  not  merely  plun- 
der, however :  blood  was  shed  unsparingly,  partly  by  the  mere  violence  of  the 
soldiers,  partly  by  the  axes  of  the  lictors,  as  the  punishment  of  rebellion  against 
the  majesty  of  Rome.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  the  city,  Archimedes 
was  slain.''^  The  stories  of  his  death  vary ;  and  which,  if  any  of  them,  is  the  true 
one,  we  cannot  determine.  But  Marcellus,  who  made  it  his  glory  to  carry  all 
the  finest  works  of  art  from  the  temples  of  Syracuse  to  Rome,^  would  no  doubt 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  Archimedes  walking  amongst  the  prisoners  at  his 
triumph.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  kindness  to  the  relations  of  Archimedes  for 
his  sake  ;"*  and  if  this  be  true,  he  earned  a  glory  which  few  Romans  ever  deserved, 
that  of  honoring  merit  in  an  enemy. 

Old  as  Archimedes  was,  the  Roman  soldier's  sword  dealt  kindly  with  him,  in 
MiMimbu  eoodttjai  of  cuttiu^  short  his  scauty  term  of  remaining  life,  and  saving  him  from 
tb«  synwowH.  beholoing  the  misery  of  his  country.  It  was  a  wretched  sisht  to 
see  the  condition  of  Syracuse  when  the  sack  was  over,  and  what  was  called  a 
state  of  peace  and  safety  had  returned.  Every  house  was  laid  bare,  every  tem- 
ple stript ;  and  the  empty  pedestals  showed  how  sweeping  the  spoiler's  work  had 
been.  The  Syracusans  beneld  their  captive  gods  carried  to  the  Roman  quarters, 
or  put  on  shipboard  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  ;  the  care  with  which  they  were 
handled,  lest  the  conqueror's  triumph  should  lose  its  most  precious  ornaments, 
only  adding  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  conquered.  Those  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  gather  all  their  children  safe  around  them 
when  the  plunder  was  over,  had  escaped  the  sword,  indeed,  and  they  and  theii 
sons  and  daughters  were  not  yet  sold  as  slaves ;  but  their  only  choice  was  still 
between  slavery  or  death.  They  had  lost  every  thing.  What  food  was  still 
remaining  in  the  besieged  city,  the  sack  had  either  carried  off  or  destroyed;  and 
if  food  had  been  at  hand,  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it.  And  this  came  upon 
them  after  a  heavy  visitation  of  sickness ;  when  the  body,  reduced  bv  that  weak- 
ening malaria  fever,  needed  all  tender  care  and  comfort  to  restore  it,  instead  of 
being  harassed  by  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  exposed  to  destitution  and  starvation. 
Many  therefore  sold  themselves  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  escape  dying  by  hun- 
ger ;  and  the  family  circle,  which  the  sack  of  the  city  had  spared,  was  again 
broken  up  forever.  Those  who,  being  unmarried  and  childless,  had  g^ven  no 
hostages  to  fortune,  and  who  might  yet  hope  to  live  in  personal  freedom,  were 
only  the  more  able  to  feel  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  country.^  Syracuse, 
who  had  led  captive  the  hosts  of  Athens,  and  seen  the  invading  armies  of  Car- 
thage melt  away  by  disease  under  her  walls,  till  scarce  any  remained  to  fly—* 
Syracuse,  where  Dionysius  had  reigned,  which  Timoleon  had  freed,  which  Hiero 
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had  cherished  and  sheltered  under  his  long  paternal  rule — was  now  become  sub- 
ject to  barbarians,  whom  she  had  helped  in  their  utmost  need,  and  who  were 
repajring  the  unshaken  friendship  of  Hiero  with  the  plunder  of  his  city  and  the 
subjugation  of  his  people.  If  there  was  yet  a  keener  pang  to  be  felt  by  every 
noble  Syracusan,  it  was  to  behold  their  countrymen,  who  had  fought  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  returning  in  triumph,  establishing  themselves  in  the  empty  houses  of 
the  slaughtered  de^nders  of  their  country,  and  insulting  the  general  misery  by 
displaying  the  rewards  of  their  treason.  Among  these  was  Sosis,  assassin,  mur- 
derer, and  traitor,  who  was  looking  forward  to  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  as  one 
to  whom  the  shame  of  his  country  was  his  glory,  and  her  ruin  the  making  of  his 
fortune.** 

Syracuse  had  fallen ;  and  the  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  had  no  other 

hope  now,  than  to  obtain  pardon,  if  it  mUthi  be,  from  Rome,  by  ^ ^,    „ 

immediate  submission.  But  it  was  too  late :  they  were  treated  as 
conquered  enemies  f*  that  is  to  say,  Marcellus  put  to  death  those  of  their  citi* 
zens  who  were  most  obnoxious,  and  imposed  such  forfeitures  of  land  on  the  cities, 
and  such  terms  of  submission  for  the  time  to  come,  as  he  judged  expedient.  It 
became  the  fashion  afterwards  to  extol  his  humanity,  and  even  his  refinement,*' 
because  he  showed  his  taste  for  the  works  of  Greek  art  by  carrying  the  statues 
of  the  Syracusan  temples  to  Rome.  But  his  admiration  of  Greek  art  did  not 
make  hun  treat  the  Greeks  themselves  with 'less  severity ;  and  the  Sicilians  taxed 
him  with  perfidy  as  well  as  cruelty,  and  regarded  him  as  the  merciless  oppressor 
of  their  country." 

Meantime  Hannibal's  comprehensive  view  had  not  lost  sight  of  Sicily.  When 
he  heard  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the  epidemic  sickness,  and  of  the 
death  of  Hippocrates,  he  sent  over  another  of  his  officers  to  share  nmto  sieuy;  ui  imI 
with  Epicydes,  and  with  the  general  who  came  from  Carthage,  in  ****** 
the  command  of  the  war.  This  was  Mutines,  or  Myttonus,  a  half-caste  Cartha- 
ginian, excluded  on  that  account  from  civil  honors  ;^  but  Hannibal's  camp  recog- 
nized no  such  distinctions ;  and  brave  and  able  men,  whatever  was  their  race  or 
condition,  were  sure  to  be  employed  and  rewarded  there.  Muti-  a.  u.  c.  543.  a.  c. 
nes  proved  the  unerring  judgment  of  Hannibal  in  his  choice  of  '"' 
officers.  His  arrival  in  Sicily  was  equivalent  to  an  army:  being  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  then  serving  under  Epicydes  and  Hanno,  he  over- 
ran the  whole  island,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Carthage,  harassing  those  of  Rome, 
and  defying  pursuit  or  resistance  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  movements. 
He  renewed  the  system  of  warfare  which  Hamilcar  had  maintfuned  so  long  in 
the  last  war ;  and  having  the  strong  place  of  Agrigentum  to  retire  to  in  case  of 
need,  he  perplexed  the  Roman  generals  not  a  httle.  Marcellus  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field,  and  march  from  Syracuse  westward  as  far  as  the  Himera,  where 
the  enemy's  army  lay  encamped.  But  he  met  with  a  rough  reception ;  the  Nu- 
midian cavalry  crossed  the  river,  and  came  swarming  round  his  camp,  insulting 
and  annoying  his  soldiers  on  guard,  and  confining  his  whole  army  to  their 
intrenchments ;  and  when  on  the  next  day,  impatient  of  this  annoyance,  he  offered 
battle  in  the  field,  Mutines  and  his  Numidians  broke  in  upon  his  lines  with  such 
fury,  that  he  was  fain  to  retreat  with  all  speed,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  his  camp 
again.  It  appears  that  other  arms  were  then  tried  with  better  success :  the  Nu- 
midians were  tampered  with ;  their  irregular  habits  and  impatient  tempers  made 
them  at  all  times  difficult  to  manage ;  and  a  party  of  them  having  left  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  in  disgust,  Mutines  went  after  them  to  pacify  and  win  them  back 
to  their  duty,  earnestly  conjuring  Hanno  and  Epicydes  noc  to  venture  a  battle 
till  he  should  return.  But  Hanno  was  jealous  of  Hannibal's  officers  ;  and  hold- 
ing his  own  commission  directly  from  the  government  of  Carthage,  he  could  not 
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bear  to  be  restndned  by  a  half-caste  soldier,  sent  to  Sicily  fix)m  Hannibal's  camp, 
by  the  mere  authority  of  the  general.  His  rank  probably  gave  him  a  casting 
Tote,  when  only  one  other  commander  was  present,  so  that  Epicydes  in  Tain  pro- 
tested against  his  imprudence."*  A  battle  was  ventured ;  and  not  only  was  the 
genius  of  Mutines  wanting,  but  the  Numidians  whom  he  had  left  with  Hanno, 
thinking  their  commander  insulted,  would  take  no  active  part  in  the  action,  and 
Hanno  was  defeated  with  loss. 

Marcellus,  rejoiced  at  having  thus  retrieved  his  honor,  had  no  mind  to  risk 
BCwceiiu  MtaiH  to  ^nother  encounter  with  Mutines :  he  forthwith  retreated  to  Sjr- 
^^^'  acuse  f  and  as  the  term  of  his  ccnnmand  was  now  expired,  his 

thoughts  were  all  turned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  expected  triumph.  He  left  Sidlj 
after  the  fall  of  Capua,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  543,  and  about  a  year 
after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  cany  his  army  home 
with  him ;  and  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  command,  found  that  his  province  was  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  peace. 
The  Carthaginians  had  reinforceu  their  army :  Mutines,  with  his  Numidians,  was 
A.  u.  c.  544  A.  0.  ,Bcouring  the  whole  country ;  the  soldiers  were  discontented  be- 
"^  cause  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  return  home ;  and  the  Si- 

cilians were  driven  desperate  by  the  oppressions  which  Marcellus  had  commanded 
or  winked  at,  and  were  ready  to  break  out  in  revolt  again." 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  544,  nearly  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Sjr- 
LmiBu  k  mt  to  SI-  Acusc,  thcro  wcrc  as  many  as  sixty-six  towns  in  Sicily  in  a  state 
•"'•  of  revolt  from  Rome,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage.®*     So  greatly 

had  Mutines  restored  the  Carthaginian  cause,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
send  one  of  the  consuls  over  with  a  consular  army,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
Accordingly,  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  who  had  been  employed  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  conducting  the  war  against  Philip,  and  who 
was  chosen  consul  with  Marcellus  in  the  year  544,  carried  over  a  regular  con- 
sular army  into  SicQy ;  while  L.  Cincius,  one  of  the  new  praetors,  and  probably 
the  same  man  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  historians,  took  the 
command  of  the  old  province,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  Cannae  who  were  still  quar- 
tered there.**  The  army  with  which  Marcellus  had  won  Syracuse  was  now  at 
last  disbanded,  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  return  home  with  as  much  of  their 
plunder  as  they  had  not  spent  or  wasted :  but  four  legions  were  even  now  em- 
ployed in  Sicily,  besides  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships ;  and  yet  Mutines  and  his 
Numidians  were  overrunning  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  end  of  the  war 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever. 

Laevinus  advanced  towards  Agrigentum,  with  small  hope,  however,  of  taking 
MniiMt  it  inniud  by  ^ho  placc ;  for  Mutines  sallied  whenever  he  would,  and  carried 
SSK'ntaStothlMS!  ^^c^t  his  plunder  in  safety  whenever  he  would  :  whilst  the  neigh- 
"**"*  borhood  of  Carthage  made  relief  by  sea  always  within  calculation, 

whatever  naval  force  the  Romans  might  employ  in  the  blockade.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Lcevinus  to  his  astonishment  received  a  secret  communication  from  Mu- 
tines, offering  to  put  Agrigentum  into  his  power.  The  half-caste  African,  the 
officer  of  Hannibal,  the  sole  stay  of  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  Sicily,  was  on  all 
these  accounts  odious  to  Hanno ;  and  it  is  hkely  that  Mutines  did  not  bear  his 
glory  meeklvy  and  that  he  expressed  the  scorn  which  HannibaFs  soldier  vas 
Ukely  to  feel  for  the  pride  and  incapacity  of  the  general  sent  out  by  the  govem- 
ment  at  home,  and  probably  by  the  party  opposed  to  Hannibal,  and  afraid  of  his 
glory.  But  whatever  was  the  secret  of  the  quarrel,  its  effects  were  public 
enough :  Hanno  ventured  to  deprive  Mutines  of  his  command.  The  Numidians, 
however,  would  obey  no  other  leader,  while  him  they  would  obey  in  every  thing ; 
and  at  his  bidding  they  rose  in  open  mutiny,  took  possession  of  one  of  the  gates 
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of  the  town,  and  let  in  the  Romans.  Hanno  and  Epicydes  had  jnst  time  to  fly 
to  the  harbor,  to  hasten  on  board  a  ship,  and  escape  to  Carthage ;  but  their  sol- 
diers, surprised  and  panic-struck,  were  cut  to  pieces  with  little  resistance ;  and 
LaBvinus  won  Agrigentum.  He  treated  it  more  severely  than  Marcellus  had 
dealt  with  Syracuse ;  after  executing  the  principal  citizens,  he  sold  all  the  rest 
for  slaves,  and  sent  the  money  which  he  recdved  for  them  to  Rome.*' 

This  blow  was  decisive.  Twenty  other  towns,  which  still  held  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  presently  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  either  by  their  Lmiao.  MeempiuiiM 
garrisons,  or  by  some  of  their  own  citizens ;  six  were  stormed  by  *»»••«»«»«»  •rfw^uy. 
the  Roman  army ;  and  the  remamder,  to  the  number  of  forty,  then  submitted  at 
discretion.  The  consul  dealt  out  his  rewards  to  the  traitors  who  had  betrayed 
their  country ;  and  his  U(4brs  scourged  and  beheaded  the  brave  men  who  had 
persevered  the  longest  in  their  resistance :  thus  at  last  he  was  able  to  report  to 
the  senate  that  the  war  in  Sicily  was  at  an  end. 

Four  thousand  adventurers  of  all  descriptions,  who  in  the  troubled  state  of  Sicily 
had  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Agathjma  on  the  north  coast  ^aA  NdoMtittomtiM 
of  the  island,  and  were  maintaining  themselves  tjiere  by  robbery,  «•«*■*»• 
Lsevinus  carried  over  into  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  landed  them  at 
Rhegium,  to  be  employed  in  a  plundering  warfare  in  Bruttium.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  island  of  all  open  disturbers  of  its  peace,  he  obliged  the  Sicilians,  says 
Livy,  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  that  its  fruitful  soil  might  grow  com 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Italy  and  of  Rome.^  And  he  assured  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  the  work  was  thoroughly  done ;  that  not  a  single  Cartha- 
^nian  was  left  in  Sicily ;  that  the  towns  were  repeopled  by  the  return  of  their 
peaceable  inhabitants,  and  the  land  was  again  cultivated ;  that  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  state  of  things  equally  happy^  for  the  Sicilians  and  for  Rome." 

So  LsBvinus  said ;  and  so  he  probably  beheved.  But  with  the  return  of  peace 
to  the  island,  there  came  a  host  of  Italian  and  Roman  speculators ;  Dmk>nu«<N»dhko<if 
who,  in  the  general  distress  of  the  Sicilians,  bought  up  large  tracts  ^^* 
of  land  at  a  low  price,  or  became  the  occupiers  of  estates  which  had  belonged  to. 
Sicilians  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  had  been  forfeited  to  Rome  after  the  ex- 
ecution or  flight  of  then-  owners.  The  Sicilians  of  the  Roman  party  followed  the 
example,  and  became  rich  out  of  the  distress  of  their  countrymen.  Slaves  were 
to  be  had  cheap ;  and  com  was  likely  to  find  a  sure  market,  whilst  Italv  was  suf- 
fering from  the  ravages  of  war.  Accordingly,  Sicily  was  crowded  with  slaves, 
employed  to  grow  com  for  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whether  Sicilian  or 
Italian,  and  so  ill-fed  by  their  masters,  that  they  soon  began  to  provide  for 
themselves  by  robbery.  The  poorer  Sicilians  were  the  sufferers  from  this  evil ; 
and  as  the  masters  were  well  content  that  their  slaves  should  be  maintsuned  at 
the  expense  of  others,  they  were  at  no  pains  to  restrain  their  outrages.  Thus, 
although  nominallv  at  peace,  though  full  of  wcalthjr  proprietors,  and  though  ex- 
porting com  largely  every  year,  yet  Sicily  was  teeming  with  evils,  which,  seventy 
or  eighty  years  after,  broke  out  in  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  Servile  War.*^ 
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BTATE  OF  ITALY— DISTRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE— TWELVE  COLONIES  BEFTOE  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  WAR— EIGHTEEN  COLONIES  OFFER  ALL  THEIR  RESOUBCBB  TO 
THE  ROMANS— EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR-DEATH  OF  MARCELLUS— FABIUS  RE- 
COVERS TARENTDM— MARCH  OF  HASDRUBAL  INTO  ITALY— HE  REACHES  THE 
COAST  OF  THE  ADRIATIC— GREAT  MARCH  OF  C.  NERO  FROM  APULIA  TO 
OPPOSE  HIM— BATTLE  OF  THE  METAURUS,  AND  DEATH  OF  HASDRUBALr- 
A.  U.  C.  648  TO  A.  U.  C.  547.  ^ 

ly  following  the  war  in  Sicily  to  its  conclusion  we  have  a  little  anticipated  the 
A.  u.a  54».  A.  c.  course  of  our  narrative ;  for  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  consul- 
h!ltiiiui!*3S?t£rfJ?  ship  of  M.  LflBvinus,  whilst  our  accoimt  of  the  war  in  Italy  has  not 
iivofCbpaa.  advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  preceding  year.     The  latter 

part  of  the  year  543  was  marked,  however,  by  no  military  actions  of  consequence ; 
so  great  an  event  as  the  fall  of  Capua  having,  as  was  natural,  produced  a  pause, 
during  which  both  parties  had  to  shape  their  future  plans  according  to  the  altered 
state  of  their  aflbirs  and  of  their  prospects. 

Hannibal  on  his  side  had  retired,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Apulia,  after  his  un- 
Himoii*!  •boadooiui*  successful  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  and  there  allowed  his  soldiers 
wMt  or  Italy.  ^  enjoy  an  interval  of  rest.    The  terrible  example  of  Capua  shook 

the  resolution  of  his  Italian  allies,  and  made  them  consider  whether  a  timely  sab- 
mission  to  Rome  might  not  be  their  wisest  policy ;  nay,  it  became  a  question 
whether  their  pardon  might  not  be  secured  by  betraying  Hannibal's  garrisons, 
and  returning  to  their  duty  not  empty-handed.  Hannibal  therefore  neither  dared 
to  risk  his  soldiers  by  dispersing  them  about  in  small  and  distant  towns ;  nor 
could  he  undertake,  even  if  he  kept  his  army  together,  to  cover  the  wide  extent 
of  country  which  had  revolted  to  him  at  different  periods  of  the  war.  His  men 
would  be  worn  out  by  a  succession  of  flying  marches ;  and  after  all,  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  numerous,  that  he  would  always  be  in  danger  of  arriving  too  late 
at  tlie  point  attacked.  Accordingly  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  many 
places  altogether ;  and  from  some  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  migrate,  and 
made  them  remove  within  the  limits  which  he  still  hoped  to  protect.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  probable,  the  western  side  of  Italy,  from  the  edge  of  Campania  to 
Bruttium,  was  at  once  left  to  its  fate ;  including  what  had  been  the  territory  of 
the  Capuans  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salemum,  the  country  of  the  Picen- 
tians,  and  Lucania ;  while  Apulia  and  Bruttium  were  carefully  defended.  But 
in  evacuating  the  towns  which  they  could  not  keep,  and  still  more  in  the  com- 
pelled migrations  of  the  inhabitants,  Hannibal's  soldiers  committed  many  ex- 
cesses ;  property  was  plundered,  and  blood  was  shed ;  and  thus  the  minds  of 
the  Italians  were  still  more  generally  alienated.' 

We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  C.  Nero,  with  a  part 
MormnoM  of  thoRo-  0^  the  troops  whlch  had  been  employed  on  the  blockade,  had  been 
■MHAnaiM.  ggjj|.  qQ  ^q  Spain.*    Q.  Fulvius  remained  at  Capua,  with  another 

Eart,  amounting  to  a  complete  consular  army ;'  and  some  were  probably  sent 
ome.  The  two  consuls  marched  into  Apulia,  which  was  to  be  their  province;^ 
but  no  active  operations  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  season ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  P.  Sulpicius  was  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Epirus,  and  suc- 
ceed M.  Lsvinus  in  the  command  of  the  war  against  Philip.  The  home  admin- 
istration was  left  in  the  hands  of  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  the  city  praetor. 
About  the  time  that  the  two  consuls  took  the  command  in  Apidia,  M.  Come- 
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lius  Cetheffus,  who  had  obtained  that  province  as  prcetor  at  the  „  „  . 
Deginmng  of  the  year,  was  sent  over  to  Sicily  to  command  the  ohtain  •triumph-,  hi* 
army  there,  Marcellus  having  just  left  the  island  to  return  to  '**'*'  *"** 
Rome.  Marcellus  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Syracuse : 
but  the  war  in  Sicily  was  still  raging ;  and  Mutines  was  in  full  activity.  The 
senate  therefore  would  not  grant  a  triumph  for  an  imperfect  victory,  but  allowed 
Marcellus  the  honor  of  the  smaller  triumph  or  ovation.  He  was  highly  dissatis- 
fied at  this,  and  consoled  himself  by  going  up  in  triumphal  procession  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  offering  sacrifice 
there,  a  ceremony  which  by  virtue  of  his  imperium  he  could  lawfully  perform  : 
he  might  go  m  procession  where  he  pleased,  and  sacrifice  where  he  pleased,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.  On  the  day  after  his  triumph  on  the  hill  of  Alba, 
he  entered  Home  with  the  ceremony  of  an  ovation,  walldng  on  foot  according  to  the 
rule,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  chariot  in  kingly  state,  as  in  the  proper  triumph. 
But  the  show  was  unusually  splendid :  for  a  great  picture  of  Syracuse  with  all  its 
fortifications  was  displayed,  and  with  it  some  of  the  very  artillery  which  Archi- 
medes had  made  so  famous  in  his  defence  of  them ;  besides  an  unwonted  display  of 
the  works  of  art  of  a  more  peaceful  kind,  the  spoils  of  Hierb's  palace,  and  of  the 
temples  in  his  city,  silver  and  bronze  figures,  embroidered  carpets  and  coverings 
of  couches,  and,  above  all,  some  of  the  finest  pictures  and  statues.  Men  also  ob- 
served the  traitor  Sosis  walking  in  the  procession,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  on  his 
head,  as  a  benefactor  of  the  Roman  people :  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  Roman  franchise,  with  a  house  at  his  own  choice  out  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Syracusans  who  had  remained  true  to  their  country,  and  with  ^ve  hundred 
jugera  of  land,  which  had  either  been  theirs,  or  part  of  the  royal  domain.^ 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Cn.  Fulvius  was  summoned  to  Rome  from  Apulia  to 
preside  at  the  consular  comitia.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  the  .^^ 
first  century  of  the  Veturian  tribe,  which  had  obtained  the  first  no. '  comitu :  nou* 
voice  by  lot,  gave  its  votes  in  favor  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  SSwISiMiwdLSiiSi 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus.  As  the  voice  of  the  tribe  first  called  was  "*  ***" 
generally  followed  by  the  rest,  Manlius,  who  was  present,  was  immediately  greeted 
by  the  congratulations  of  his  friends :  but,  instead  of  accepting  them,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  consul's  seat,  and  requested  him  to  call  back  the  century  which 
had  just  voted,  and  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words.  The  century  was  summoned 
again,  all  men  wondering  what  was  about  to  happen.  Manlius  had  been  consul 
five-and- twenty  years  before,  in  the  memorable  year  when  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut  in  token  of  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Carthage ;  twenty  years  had 
passed  since  he  was  censor ;  and  though  his  vigor  of  body  and  mind  was  still 
great,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  age  had  made  him  nearly  blind.  "  I  am  unfit  to 
command,"  he  said  ;  "  for  I  can  only  see  through  the  eyes  of  others.  This  is  no 
time  for  incompetent  generals ;  let  the  century  make  a  better  choice."  But  the 
century  answered  unanimously,  **  that  they  could  not  make  a  better ;  that  they 
again  named  Manlius  and  Otacilius  consuls."  "  Your  tempers  and  my  rule,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  will  never  suit.  Give  your  votes  over  again ;  and  remember  that 
the  Carthaginians  are  in  Italy,  and  that  their  general  is  Hannibal."  A  mui-mur 
of  admiration  burst  from  all  around,  and  the  voters  of  the  century  were  moved. 
They  were  the  younger  men  of  their  tribe ;  and  they  besought  the  consul  to  sum- 
mon the  century  of  their  elders,  that  they  might  be  guided  by  their  counsel. 
Fulvius  accordingly  summoned  the  century  of  elders  of  the  Veturian  tribe  ;  and 
the  two  centuries  retired  to  confer  on  the  question.  The  elders  recommended 
that  Fabius  and  Marcellus  should  be  chosen ;  or,  if  a  new  consul  were  desirable, 
that  they  should  take  one  of  these,  and  with  him  elect  M.  Lsevinus,  who  for  some 
yeara  past  had  done  good  service  in  conducting  the  war  against  Philip.  Their 
advice  was  adopted,  and  the  century  gave  its  votes  now  in  favor  of  Marcellus 
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and  Laevinus.  All  the  other  centuries  confirmed  tbeir  choice ;  and  thus  T.  Ota- 
cilius  was  for  the  second  time,  by  an  extraordinary  interference  with  the  Yotes 
of  the  centuries,  deprived  of  the  consulship,  to  which  some  uncommonly  amiable 
qualities,  or  some  peculiar  influence,  had  twice  recommended  him,  in  spite  of  his 
deficient  ability.* 

He  probably  never  knew  of  this  second  disappointment ;  for  scarcely  was  the 
election  over,  when  news  arrived  from  Sicily  of  his  death.*  Cn.  Fulvius  re- 
turned to  his  army  in  Apulia ;  and  as  M.  Laevinus  was  still  absent  in  Epirus, 
Marcellus  on  the  usual  day,  the  ides  of  March,  entered  upon  the  consulship  alone. 
Q.  Fulvius  was  still  at  Capua ;  but  Q.  Fabius  and  T.  Manlius  were  at  Rome ; 
and  their  counsels,  together  with  those  of  Marcellus,  were  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  the  senate,  and  probably  directed  the  government. 

There  was  need  for  all  their  ability  and  all  their  firmness,  for  never  had  the 
AianniD  im«idm  of  P^^'^"^  ^f  aficurs  bccu  ffiorc  alarming.  Hannibal's  unconquered 
loBuuk  'JSS^  Pa.  and  unconquerable  army,  although  it  had  tot  saved  Capua,  had 
i«iiD«^  MjM«*Mkn  wasted  Italy  more  widely  than  €ver  m  the  last  campaign ;  and  it 
•uinpu'*feUo'IUd  Vf  had  struck  particularly  at  countries  which  had  hitherto  escaped 

its  ravages,  the  valleys  of  the  Sabmes,  and  the  country  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  themselves,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  Many  of  the  citi- 
zens had  not  only  lost  their  standing  crops,  but  their  cattle  had  been  carried  off, 
and  their  houses  burned  to  the  ground."  Actual  scarcity  was  added  to  other 
causes  of  distress;  insomuch  that  the  modius  of  wheat  rose  to  nearly  three 
denarii,  which,  in  a  plentiful  season  eight  years  afterwards,  was  sold  at  four  ases, 
or  the  fourth  part  of  one  denarius.*  The  people  were  becoming  unable  to  bear 
further  burdens ;  and  some  of  the  Latm  colonies,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
firmest  support  of  the  commonwealth,  were  suspected  to  be  not  only  unable,  but 
unwilling.  It  was  probably  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case  that  the 
armies  were  somewhat  reduced  this  year,  four  legions,  it  seems,  being  dis- 
banded.'^  But  this  fruit  of  the  fall  of  Capua  was  in  part  neutrahzed  by  the 
necessity  of  raising  fresh  seamen ;  for  unless  the  commonwealth  maintained  its 
naval  superiority,  Sicily  would  be  lost,  and  Philip  might  be  expected  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy ;  and  the  supply  of  com  which  was  looked  for  from  Egypt  in  the 
failure  of  all  nearer  resources,  would  become  very  precarious."  Accordingly  a 
tax  was  imposed,  requiring  all  persons  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  seamen,  in 
proportion  to  the  returns  of  then:  property  at  the  last  census,  with  pay  and  pro- 
visions for  thirty  days.  But  our  own  tax  of  ship-money  did  not  excite  more  op- 
position, though  on  different  grounds.  The  people  complained  aloud :  crowds 
gathered  in  the  Forum,  and  declared  that  no  power  could  force  from  them  what 
they  had  not  got ;  that  the  consuls  might  sell  their  goods,  and  lay  hold  on  their 
persons,  if  they  chose ;  but  they  had  no  means  of  payment."  The  consuls — ^for 
Laevinus  was  by  this  time  returned  home  from  Macedonia — with  that  dignity 
which  the  Roman  government  never  forgot  for  an  instant,  issued  an  order,  giving 
the  defaulters  three  days  to  consider  their  determination ;  thus  seeming  to  grant 
as  an  indulgence,  what  necessity  obliged  them  to  yield.  Meanwhile  they  sum- 
moned the  senate ;  and  when  every  one  was  equally  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  procuring  seamen,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  through  the  tax,  Levinus,  * 
in  his  colleague's  name  and  his  own,  proceeded  to  admass  the  senators.  He  told 
them  that,  before  they  could  call  on  the  people  to  make  sacrifices,  they  must 
set  the  example.  "  Let  each  senator,''  he  said,  **  keep  his  gold  ring,  and  tiie 
rin^s  of  his  wife  and  children :  let  him  keep  the  golden  bulla  worn  by  his  sona 
under  age,  and  one  ounce  of  ffold  for  ornaments  for  his  wife,  and  an  ounce  for 
each  of  his  daughters.    All  the  rest  of  the  gold  which  we  possess,  let  us  ofi^ 
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for  the  public  service.  Ne^t,  let  all  of  us  who  have  borne  curule  offices,  reser\''e 
the  silver  used  in  the  harness  of  our  war-horses ;  and  let  all  others,  including 
those  just  mentioned,  keep  one  pound  of  silver,  enough  for  the  plate  needful  in 
sacrifices,  the  small  vessel  to  hold  the  salt,  and  the  small  plate  or  basin  for  the 
libation ;  and  let  us  each  keep  five  thousand  ases  of  copper  money.  With  these 
exceptions,  let  us  devote  all  our  silver  and  copper  to  our  country's  use,  as  we 
liave  devoted  all  our  gold.  And  let  us  do  this  without  any  vote  of  the  senate, 
of  our  own  free  gift,  as  individual  senators,  and  carry  our  contributions  at  once 
to  the  three  commissioners  for  the  currency.  Be  sure  that  first  the  equestrian 
order,  and  then  the  mass  of  the  people,  will  follow  our  example."  He  spoke  to 
hearers  who  so  thoroughly  shared  his  spirit,  that  they  voted  their  thanks  to  the 
consuls  for  this  suggestion.  The  senate  instantly  broke  up ;  "he  senators  hastened 
home,  and  thence  came  crowding  to  the  Forum,  their  slaves  bearing  all  their  stores 
of  copper,  and  silver,  and  gold,  each  man  being  anxious  to  have  his  contribution 
recorded  first ;  so  that,  Livy  says,  neither  were  there  commissioners  enough  to 
receive  all  the  gifts  that  were  brought,  nor  clerks  enough  to  record  them.  The 
example,  as  the  consuls  knew,  was  irresistible ;  the  equestrian  order  and  the  com- 
mons poured  in  their  contributions  with  equal  zeal ;  and  no  tax  could  have  sup- 
plied the  treasury  so  plentifully  as  this  free-will  offering  of  the  whole  people.'' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  thus  contributed  was  to  be  repaid  to  the 
contributors,  when  the  republic  should  see  better  days ;  but  the  y^^  or  oim*  Moi. 
sacrifice  consisted  in  this,  that,  while  the  prospect  of  payment  was  ^^ 
distant  and  uncertain,  the  whole  profit  of  the  money  m  the  mean  time  wa^  lost : 
for  the  Roman  state  creditors  received  no  interest  on  their  loans.  Therefore  it 
was  at  their  own  cost  mainly,  and  not  at  the  cost  of  posterity,  that  the  Romans 
maintained  their  great  struggle ;  and  from  our  admiration  of  their  firmness  and 
heroic  devotion  to  their  country's  cause,  nothing  is  in  this  case  to  be  abated. 

Nor  is  it  less  striking,  that  the  senate  at  this  very  moment  listened  to  accusa- 
tions brought  by  vanquished  enemies  against  their  conquerors,  and  ^^  wni,«rfth*««w 
these  conquerors  ipen  of  the  highest  name  and  greatest  influence  uyi'FiaviaBaiidiZ^ 
in  the  commonwealth,  Marcellus  and  Q.  Fulvius.  When  Lsevinus  ^ 
passed  through  Capua  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  was  beset  by  a  multitude  of  the 
Capuans,  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  misery  of  their  condition  under  the 
dominion  of  Q.  Fulvius,  and  besought  him  to  take  them  with  him  to  Rome,  that 
they  might  implore  the  mercy  of  the  senate.  Fulvius  made  them  swear  that  they 
would  return  to  Capua  within  five  days  after  they  received  their  answer,  telling 
Lsevinus  that  he  dared  not  let  them  go  at  liberty ;  for  if  any  Capuan  escaped 
from  the  city,  he  instantly  became  a  brigand,  and  scoured  the  country,  burning, 
robbing,  and  murdering  all  that  fell  in  his  way ;  even  at  Rome,  Lsvinus  vroxSd 
find  the  traces  of  Capuan  treason,  for  the  late  destructive  fire  in  the  city  was 
their  work.  So  a  deputation  of  Campanians,  thus  hardly  allowed  to  go,  followed 
LsBvinus  towards  Rome ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  a  sunilar  deputatioa 
of  Sicilians  came  out  to  meet  him,  with  like  complaints  against  Marcellus.^'' 

The  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls  were  this  year  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Hannibal,  and  Sicily ;  and  Sicily  fell  by  lot  to  Marcellus.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
The  Sicilians  present  were  thrown  into  despair  when  thb  was  an-  ^tutmi^mji^ 
nounced  to  them :  they  put  on  mourning  and  beset  the  senate-     "*"  ^* 

house,  weeping  and  bewaiUng  their  hard  fote,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  better 
for  thdr  island  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  lava  floods  of 
^tna,  than  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  Marcellus.  Their  feelmg  met  with 
much  sympathy  in  the  senate ;  and  this  was  made  so  intelligible,  that  Marcellus, 
without  waiting  for  any  resolution  on  the  subject,  <^me  to  an  agreement  with  his 
colleague,  and  they  exchanged  their  provinces." 

This  having  been  settled,  the  Sicilians  were  admitted  mto  the  senate,  and 
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Their  eonpiatat  it  brought  foFward  thcif  complaint.  It  turned  principaUj  on  the  cru- 
SSJiir^tatiieSr***©}  ^Ity  of  making  them  responsible  for  the  acts,  first  of  Hieronjmus, 
'*^*"'^  and  then  of  a  mercenary  soldiery  nvhich  they  had  no  means  of  re- 

sisting ;  while  the  long  and  tried  friendship  of  Hiero,  proved  by  the  Romans  in 
the  utmost  extremity  of  their  fortune,  had  been  forgotten.  Marcellos  inaeted 
that  the  deputation  should  remain  in  the  senate,  and  hear  his  statement, — answer 
he  would  not  call  it,  and  far  less  defence,  as  if  a  Roman  consul  could  plead  to 
the  accusations  of  a  set  of  vanquished  Greeks, — ^but  his  statement  of  their  offences, 
which  had  justly  brought  on  all  that  they  had  suffered.  He  said  that  they  had 
acted  as  enemies,  had  rejected  his  frequent  offers  of  peace,  and  had  ressted  his 
attacks  with  all  possible  obstinacy,  instead  of  doing  as  Sosis,  whom  they  called  a 
traitor,  had  done,  and  surrendering  their  city  into  his  hands.  He  then  left  the 
senate-house  together  with  the  Sicilians,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  carry  on  the 
enlistment  of  the  newly  raised  legions.'* 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  senate  that  Syracuse  had  been  cruelly  used ; 

Dicr..  of  tiM  MBitto  ^^^  ^^^  '^'  ^^^"s  expressed  this  as  became  him,  especially  urging 
MareeUitt  teoouM  tii^  thc  unwofthy  rctum  which  had  been  made  to  the  country  of  Hiero 
yneoM.  ^^^  ^^^  j^.^  fidelity  to  Rome.  But  a  sense  of  Maroellus'  signal  ser- 
vices, and  of  the  urgency  of  the  times,  prevailed ;  and  a  resolution  was  pa^ed  coa- 
firming  all  that  he  had  done,  but  declaring  that  for  the  time  to  come  the  senate 
would  consult  the  welfare  of  the  Syracusans,  and  would  commend  them  especiaUy 
to  the  care  of  Levinus.  A  deputation  of  two  senators  was  then  sent  to  the  con- 
sul to  invite  him  to  return  to  the  senate  ;  the  Syracusans  were  called  in,  and  the 
decree  was  read.  Then  the  Syracusan  deputies  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Marcellus,  imploring  him  to  forgive  all  that  they  had  said  against  him,  to  receive 
them  under  his  protection,  and  to  become  the  patronus  of  their  city."  He  gave 
them  a  gracious  answer,  and  accepted  the  office ;  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
Syracusans  found  it  their  best  policy  to  extol  the  clemency  of  Marcellus ;  and 
later  writers  echoed  their  language,  not  knowing,  or  not  remembering,  that  these 
expressions  of  forced  praise  were  their  own  strongest  refutation. 

The  Campanian  deputation  was  heard  with  less  favor ;  but  still  it  was  heard ; 
B«T«ntr«i»tii»Dtof  um  ^^^  thc  scuatc  took  their  complaint  into  consideration.  But  in  this 
cuniMbii*.  ^.J^gQ  UQ  mercy  was  shown ;  and  it  was  now  that  those  severe  de- 

crees were  passed,  fixing  the  future  fate  of  the  Campanian  people,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  by  anticipation,  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  siege  of 
Capua." 

The  military  history  of  this  year  is  again  difficult  to  comprehend,  owing  to  the 
upminc  of  tiM  e«n-  omissious  aud  incoherence  in  Livy 's  narrative.  Two  armies,  as  we 
SlTi'^ISSJd^iS  bave  seen,  were  employed  against  Hannibal :  that  of  Cn.  Fulvios, 
"•^'***  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  in  Apulia ;  and  that  of  Marcellos 

in  Samnium.  Where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  winter,  or  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing summer,  we  know  not ;  not  a  word  being  said  of  his  movements  after  his  in- 
effectual attempt  upon  Rhegium,  till  we  hear  of  his  march  against  Fulvius.  We 
may  suppose,  however,  that  he  had  wintered  in  Apulia ;  and  we  are  told  that, 
Salapia  having  been  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  and  a  detachment  of  Numidians 
having  been  cut  off  in  it,  Hannibal  again  retreated  into  Bruttium.*'  With  two 
armies  opposed  to  him,  it  was  of  importance  not  to  let  either  of  them  advance  to 
attack  Tarentum  and  the  towns  on  the  coast,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the 
other.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  abandon  his  garrisons  in  Samnium  and 
Apidia  to  their  own  resources,  and  kept  his  army  well  in  hand,  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.  As  usual,  he  received  perfect  inform- 
ation of  the  enemy's  proceedings  through  his  secret  emissaries;  and  having 
earned  that  Fulvius  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea,  trying  to  win  the 
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place,  and  that,  relying^on  bis  distance  from  the  Carthaginian  army,  he  was  not  suf- 
ficiently on  his  guard,  Hannibal  conceived  the  hope  of  destroying  this  army  by  an 
unexpected  attack.  Again  the  details  are  given  variously ;  but  the  result  was, 
that  Hannibal's  attempt  was  completely  successful.  The  army  of  Fulvius  was 
destroyed,  and  the  proconsul  killed  ;  and  Hannibal,  having  set  fire  to  Herdonea, 
and  executed  those  citizens  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  sent 
away  the  rest  of  the  population  into  Bruttium,  and  himself  crossed  the  mount^ns 
into  Lucania,  to  look  after  the  army  of  Marcelliis.^ 

Marcellus,  on  the  news  of  his  colleague's  defeat,  left  Samnium,  and  advanced 
into  Lucania :  his  object  now  was  to  watch  Hannibal  closely,  lest  uuMm  adopu  th* 
be  should  agam  resume  the  offensive;  all  attempts  to  recover  i»"«y«>'^»w«»- 
more  towns  in  Samnium  or  elsewhere  must  for  the  time  be  abandoned.  And 
this  service  he  performed  with  great  ability  and  resolution,  never  leaving  Hanni- 
bal at  rest,  and  taking  care  not  to  fall  into  any  ambush,  but  unable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  idle  stories  of  his  victories,  to  do  any  thing  vlotb  than  keep  his  enemy  jji 
sight,  as  Fabius  had  done  in  his  first  dictatorship.  Thus  the  rest  of  the  season 
passed  away  unmarked  by  any  thing  of  importance :  Marcellus  wintered  ap- 
parently at  Venusia;  Hannibal  in  his  old  quarters,  in  the  warm  plains  near 
the  sea.'* 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  reduction  of  Capua,  the  Roman  affairs  in  Italy  had 
made  no  progress.  On  the  contrary,  another  army  had  been  to- 
tally  destroyed ;  and  the  war,  with  all  its  burdens,  seemed  inter-  th/'RomaL  oat  i 
mmable.  But  in  other  quarters  this  year  had  been  more  success-  ^^' 
ful :  Laevinus  had  ended  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  the  resources  of  that  island  were 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans ;  while  the  Carthaginian  fleets  had  no  point 
nearer  than  Carthage  itself  to  carry  on  their  operations,  whether  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enem]p8  coasts,  or  the  relief  of  their  own  garrisons  at  Tarentum, 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  alliance  which 
Laevinus  had  concluded  with  the  ^tolians  before  he  quitted  Epirus,  had  left  a 
far  easier  task  to  his  successor,  P.  Sulpicius,  and  removed  all  danger  of  Philip's 
co-operating  with  Hannibal.  Meanwhile  Laevinus  was  summoned  home  to  hold 
the  comitia,  Marcellus  being  too  busily  employed  with  Hannibal  to  leave  his 
army ;  and  accordingly  he  crossed  over  directly  from  Lilybaeum  or  Panormus  to 
Ostia>  accompanied  by  the  African,  Mutines,  who  was  now  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  desertion,  in  being  made  a  citizen  of  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  people.^' 

Before  his  departtlre  from  Sicily,  Laevinus  had  sent  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  over  to  Africa,  partly  to  make  plundering  descents  on  the  AUinnmg  mw«  fh» 
coast,  but  chiefly  to  collect  information  as  to  the  condition  and  ^'"'^* 
plans  of  the  enemy.  Messalla,  who  had  succeeded  to  T.  Otacilius  in  the  com- 
mand cf  the  fleet,  accomplished  this  expedition  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
information  which  he  collected  was  so  important,  that,  finding  Laevinus  was  gone 
to  Rome,  he  forwarded  it  to  him  without  delay.  Its  substance  bore,  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  collecting  troops  with  great  diligence,  to  be  sent  over  into 
Spain ;  and  that  the  general  report  was,  that  these  soldiers  were  to  form  the 
army  of  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  and  were  to  be  led  by  him  immediately 
into  Italy.  This  intelligence  so  alarmed  the  senate,  that  they  would  not  detain 
the  consul  to  hold  the  comitia,  but  ordered  him  to  name  a  dictator  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  to  return  immediately  to  his  province.** 

With  all  the  patriotism  of  the  Romans,  it  was  not  possible  that  personal  am- 
bition and  jealousy  should  be  wholly  extinct  among  them ;  and  the  .  _  ^ 
influence  exercised  at  the  present  crisis  by  Q.  Fabius,  and  his  pref-  a  dii^tor  •pnobt^  to 

i*    ^'v     T~i    1*  i^^«i  11         1  1  bold th* oooutiA : Fiibiiif 

erence  of  Q.  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  to  all  other  commanders,  was  m  vvMm 
no  doubt  regarded  by  some  as  excessive  and  overbearing.    The 
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magistrate  who  presided  at  the  comitia  enjoyed  so  great  a  power  over  the  elec- 
tions, that  the  choice  of  the  dictator  on  this  occasion  was  of  some  consequence ; 
and  Laevinus  intended  to  name  the  commander  of  his  fleet,  M.  Messala,  not  with- 
<)ut  some  view,  possibly,  to  his  own  re-election,  if  the  comitia  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  a  man  not  entirely  devoted  to  Fabius  and  Fulvius.  But  when  he 
declared  Ids  intention  to  the  senate,  it  was  objected  that  a  person  out  of  Italy 
could  not  be  named  dictator ;  and  the  consul  was  ordered  to  take  the  choice  of 
the  people,  and  to  name  whomsoever  the  people  should  fix  upon.  Indignant  at 
this  mterference  with  his  rights  as  consul,  Lsvinus  refused  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  people,  and  forbade  the  praetor,  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  to  do  so.  This,  how- 
ever, availed  him  nothing ;  for  the  tribunes  called  the  assembly,  and  the  people 
resolved  that  the  dictator  to  be  named  should  be  Q.  Fulvius.  Laevinus  probably 
expected  this,  and,  as  his  last  resource,  had  left  Rome  secretly  on  the  niffht  be- 
fore the  decision,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  go  through  the  form  of 
i|pming  his  rival  dictator.  Here  was  a  new  difficulty,  for  the  dictator  could  only 
be  named  by  one  of  the  consuls :  so  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  Marcellus ;  and 
he  nominated  Q.  Fulvius  immediately."  The  old  man  left  Capua  forthwith,  and 
proceeded  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  at  which  the  century  first  called  grave  its 
votes  in  favor  of  Fulvius  himself  and  Fabius.  This,  no  doubt,  had  been  precon- 
certed :  but  two  of  the  tribunes  shared  the  feelings  of  Lsevinus,  and  objected  to 
such  a  monopoly  of  office  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men ;  they  also  complained 
of  the  precedent  of  allowing  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  electi(m  to  be  himself 
elected.  Fulvius,  with  no  false  modesty,  or  what  in  our  notions  would  be  real 
delicacy,  maintained  that  the  choice  of  the  century  was  good,  and  justified  by 
precedents ;  and  at  last  the  question  was  submitted  by  common  consent  to  the 
senate.  The  senate  determined  that,  under  actual  circumstances,  it  was  import- 
ant that  the  ablest  men  and  most  tried  generals  should  be  at  the  head  of  a&m ; 
and  they  therefore  approved  of  the  election.  Accordingly  Fabius  and  Fulvius  were 
once  more  appointed  consuls ;  the  former  for  the  fifth  time,  the  latter  for  the  fourth." 
Thus  was  the  great  object  gained  of  employing  the  three  most  tried  generals 
.,   ,   ^        .of  the  republic,  Fabius,  Fulvius,  and  Marcellus,  airainst  Hannibal 

m  the  approaching  campaign.  Each  was  to  command  a  full  con- 
sular army,  Marcellus  retaining  that  which  he  now  had,  with  the  tide  of  procon- 
sul ;  and  the  plan  of  operations  was,  that,  while  Marcellus  ocoupied  Hannibal  on 
the  side  of  Apulia,  a  grand  movement  should  be  made  against  Tarentum  and  the 
other  towns  held  by  the  enemy  on  the  southern  coast  Fabius  was  to  attack 
Tarentum,  while  Fulvius  was  to  reduce  the  gaiTisons  still  retained  by  Hannibal 
in  Lucania,"  and  then  to  advance  into  Bruttium ;  and  that  band  of  adventureis 
from  Sicily,  which  Lsevinus  had  sent  over  to  Rhegium  to  do  some  service  in  that 
quarter,  was  to  attempt  the  sieffe  of  Caulon,  or  Oanlonia.  Every  exertion  was 
to  be  made  to  destroy  HannibaTs  power  in  the  south,  before  his  brother  could 
arrive  in  Italy  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  north.*'  Lsevinus,  it  seems,  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  opposition  to  Fulvius'  election,  in  being  deprived  of  hk  consular 
army,  which  he  was  ordered  to  send  over  to  Italy  to  be  commanded  by  Fulvius 
himself ;  and  he  and  the  propraetor,  L.  Cincius,  were  left  to  defend  Sicily  with 
the  old  soldiers  of  Cannae,  and  the  remains  of  the  defeated  armies  of  the  two 
Fulvii,  the  praetor  and  the  proconsul,  which  had  be^i  condemned  to  the  same 
banishment,  together  with  the  forces  which  they  had  themselves  raised  within 
the  island,  partly  native  Sicilians,  and  partly  Numidians,  who  had  come  over  to 
the  Romans  with  Mutines.*^  With  these  resources,  and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
ships,  Sicily  was  firmlv  held ;  and  Laevinus,  it  is  said,  was  able  in  the  coarse  <m 
the  year  to  send  supplies  of  com  to  Rome,  and  also  to  the  army  of  Fabius  be^ 
fore  Tarentum." 
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But  before  the  consuls  could  take  the  field,  a  storm  burst  forth  more  threaten- 
me  than  any  which  the  republic  had  yet  experienced.  The  sol-  ^ ,  ^  ^  ,  . 
diers  of  the  army  defeated  at  Herdonea,  who  were  now  to  be  sent  vmm  nhm  tmh 
orer  to  Sicily,  were  in  a  large  proportion  Latins  of  the  colonies ;  *""* 
and  as  they  were  to  be  banished  for  the  whole  length  of  the  war,  fresh  soldiers 
were  to  be  levied  to  supply  their  places  in  Italy.  This  new  demand  was  the 
drop  which  made  the  full  cup  overflow.  The  deputies  of  twelve  of  the  colonies, 
who  were  at  Borne  as  usual  to  receive  the  consul's  orders,  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  fresh  soldiers,  and  to  raise  money  for  their  payment,  replied 
resolutely  that  they  had  neither  men  nor  money  remaining.'^ 

"  The  Roman  people,"  says  Livy,  '*  had  at  thb  period  thirty  colonies ;  of 
which  number  twelve  thus  refused  to  support  the  war  any  longer,  n.  ^^^  naoo. 
The  number  mentioned  by  the  historian  has  occasioned  great  per-  ■*»»«^»»»»  »»»•«■*»«». 
plezity ;  but  its  coincidence  with  the  old  number  of  the  states  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy leaves  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness ;  and  when  the  maritime  colonies  are 
excepted,  which  stood  on  a  different  footing,  as  not  being  ordinarily  bound  to 
raise  men  for  the  regular  land-service,  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  list  which 
we  should  draw  up  of  all  the  Latin  colonies  mentioned  to  luive  been  founded  be- 
fore this  period.  But  what  particular  causes  determined  the  twelve,  recusant  colo- 
nies more  than  the  rest  to  resist  the  coounands  of  Rome,  we  cannot  tell.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  name  of  Alba,  which  two  years  before  had  shown,  such  zeal  m 
hastening  to  the  assistance  of  Rome  unsummoned,  when  Hannibal  threatened  its 
very  wafis ;  we  also  find  some  of  the  oldest  colonies,  Circeii,  Ardea,  Cora, 
Nepete,  and  Sutrium ;  Cales,  which  had  so  long  been  an  important  position  dur- 
ing^ the  revolt  of  Capua,  Carseoli,  Suessa,  Setia,  Namia,  and  Interanma,  on  the 
liins.  The  consuls,  thunderstruck  at  their  refusal,  attempted  to  shame  them 
from  their  purpose  b^  rebuke.  "  This  is  not  merely  declimng  to  furnish  troops 
and  money,"  they  said;  '<it  is  open  rebellion.  Go  home  to  your  colonies;  for- 
get that  so  detestable  a  thought  ever  entered  your  heads ;  remind  your  fellow- 
citizens  that  they  are  not  Campanians  nor  Tarentines,  but  Romans,  Roman  bom, 
and  sent  from  Rome  to  occupy  lands  conquered  by  Romans,  to  multiply  the  race 
of  Rome's  defenders.  All  duty  owed  by  children  to  their  parents,  you  owe  to 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome."  But  in  vain  did  Fabius  and  Fulvius,  with  all 
the  authority  of  their  years  and  their  ffreat  name,  speak  such  language  to  the 
deputies.  They  were  coldly  answered,  ''that  it  was  useless  to  consult  their 
countryman  at  home ;  the  colonies  could  not  alter  their  resolution :  for  they  had 
no  men  nor  money  left."  Finding  the  case  hopeless,  the  consuls  summoned 
the  senate,  and  reported  the  fatu  intelligence.  The  courage  which  had  not 
yielded  to  the  slaughter  of  CannsB,  was  shaken  now.  "  At  last,"  it  was  said, 
*'  the  blow  is  struck,  and  Rome  is  lost :  this  example  will  be  followed  by  all  our 
colonies  and  allies :  there  is  doubUess  a  general  conspiracy  amongst  them  to  give 
us  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Hannibal.'  ^ 

The  consuls  bade  the  senate  to  take  courage ;  the  other  colonies  were  yet  true ; 
"even  these  false  cmes  will  return  to  their  duty,  if  we  do  not  con-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 
descend  to  entreat  them,  but  rather  rebuke  them  for  their  treason."  gy^^gg^yr^^il^^j 
Every  thing  was  left  to  the  consuls'  discretion :  they  exerted  all  t«k.^  aou^  ct  th* 
their  influence  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  colonies  privately ; 
and  having  ascertained  their  sentiments,  they  then  ventured  to  summon  them 
officially,  and  to  ask,  "  Whether  their  appointed  contingents  of  men  and  money 
were  forthcmnini^  ?"  Then  M.  Sextilius  of  Fregells  stood  up  and  made  answer 
in  the  name  of  the  eighteen  remaining  colonies :  *'  They  are  forthcominff ; 
and  if  more  are  needed,  more  are  at  yom:  disposal.  Every  order,  every  wish  of  the 
Roman  people,  we  will  with  our  best  efforts  fulfil:  to  do  this  we  have  means 
enough,  and  will  more  than  enough."  The  consuls  replied,  "  Our  thanks  are  all 
too  littie  for  your  desert :  the  whole  senate  must  thank  you  themselves."    They 

•  livy,  XXVn.  •.  *"  livy,  XXVIL  ». 
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led  the  deputies  into  the  senate-house ;  and  thanks  were  Toted  to  them  in  the 
warmest  terms.  Then  the  consuls  were  desired  to  lead  them  before  the  people, 
to  remind  the  people  of  all  the  services  which  the  colonies  had  rendered  to  them 
and  to  their  fathers,  services  all  surpassed  by  this  last  act  of  devotion.  The 
thanks  of  the  people  were  voted  no  less  heartily  than  those  of  the  senate.  "  Kor 
shall  these  eighteen  colonies  even  now/'  says  Livy,  **  lose  their  just  glory.  They 
were  the  people  of  Signia,  of  Norba,  of  Saticula,  of  Brundisium,  of  Fregellfe,  of 
Luceria,  of  Venusia,  of  Hadria,  of  Firmum,  and  of  Ariminum ;  and  from  the  low- 
er sea,  the  people  of  Pontia,  and  of  Peestum,  and  of  Cosa ;  and  from  the  midland 
country,  the  people  of  Beneventum,  and  of  JKsemia,  and  of  Spoletum,  and  of 
Placentia,  and  of  Cremona."  The  aid  of  these  eighteen  colonies  on  that  day  sared 
the  Roman  empire.  Satisfied  now,  and  feeling  their  strength  invincible,  the  sen- 
ate forbade  the  consuls  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disobedient  colonies; 
they  were  neither  to  send  for  them,  nor  to  detain  them,  nor  to  dismiss  them ; 
they  were  to  leave  them  wholly  alone." 

It  is  enough  for  the  glory  of  any  nation,  that  its  history  in  two  successire 
u»tpmMAmtr  of  thair  years  should  record  two  such  events  as  the  magnanimous  liberality 
SdlSS^  In  rff  Mb£  of  the  senate  in  sacrificing  their  wealth  to  their  country,  and  the 
8!ll!le<}1p%!!l'!Ld^*  1^0  less  magnanimous  firmness  and  wisdom  of  their  behavior  to- 
¥n^i]m.  wards  their  colonies.     An  aristocracy  endowed  with  such  virtue 

deserved  its  ascendency  ;  for  its  inherent  faults  were  now  shown  only  towards 
the  enemies  of  Rome ;  its  nobler  character  alone  was  displayed  towards  her  citi- 
zens. But  when  M.  Sextilius  of  Fregellse  was  standing  before  Q.  Fulvius,  prom- 
ising to  serve  Rome  to  the  death,  and  the  old  consul's  stem  countenance  was 
softened  to  admiration  and  joy,  and  his  lips,  which  had  so  remorselessly  doomed 
the  Capuan  senators  to  a  bloody  death,  were  now  uttering  thanks  and  praises  to 
Rome's  true  colonists,  how  would  each  have  started,  could  he  have  looked  for  a 
moment  into  futurity,  and  seen  what  events  were  to  happen,  before  a  hundred 
years  were  over !  By  a  strange  coincidence,  each  would  have  seen  the  selfsame 
hand  red  with  the  blood  of  his  descendants,  and  extinguishing  the  country  of  the 
one  and  the  family  of  the  other.  Within  ninety  years,  the  Roman  aristocracy 
were  to  become  utterly  corrupted ;  and  its  leader,  L.  Opimius,  as  base  pereon- 
ally  as  he  was  politically  cruel*  was  to  destroy  Fregellse,  and  treacherously  in 
cold  blood  to  slay  an  innocent  youth,  the  last  direct  representative  of  the  great 
Q.  Fulvius,  after  he  had  slain  M.  Fulvius,  the  youth's  father,  in  civil  conflict  with- 
in the  walls  of  Rome.**  Fregellae,  to  whose  citizens  Rome  at  this  time  owed  her 
safety,  was  within  ninety  years  to  be  so  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Roman  arms, 
that  at  this  day  its  very  site  is  not  certainly  known :  the  most  faithful  of  colonies 
has  perished  more  entirely  than  the  rebellious  Capua.** 

Rome  could  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  her  colonies ;  but  their  very 
Tb«  nmd  tnMitra  it  readiucss  made  it  desirable  to  spare  them  to  the  utmost.  There- 
tooughtout.  fQYQ  ^  treasure,  which  was  reserved  in  the  most  sacred  treasury 

for  the  extremest  need,  was  now  brought  out ;  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  four 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold ;  and  which  had  been  accumulating  daring  a 
period  of  about  160  years,  being  the  produce  of  the  tax  at  five  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  every  emancipated  slave,  pmd  by  the  person  who  gave  him  his  liberty. 
With  this  money  the  military  chests  of  the  principal  armies  were  well  replenished; 
and  supplies  of  clothing  were  sent  to  the  army  in  Spain,  which  P.  Scipio  was  now 
commanding,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leading  to  the  conquest  of  New  Carthage. 

At  length  the  consuls  took  the  field.  Marcellus,  according  to  the  plan 
6u,niam  »d  Laeania  agreed  upou,  broko  up  from  his  quarters  at  Venusia,  and  proceed- 
5a1fri;u>;.^SSrV  ed  to  watch  and  harass  Hannibal ;  while  Fabius  advanced  upon 
boot.i.b.ni«io..         Tarentum,  and  Fulvius  marched  into  Lucania.     Caulonia  at  the 

"  Livv,  XXVII.  10.  ••  Velleius,  II.  6,  4.    Strsbo,  V.  p. »» 
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same  time  was  besieged  by  the  band  of  adventurers  from  Sicily.  The  mass  of 
forces  thus  employed  was  overwhelming ;  and  £Umniba],  while  he  clung  to  Apu- 
lia and  Bruttium,  was  unable  to  retain  his  hold  on  Samnium  and  Lucania.  Those 
graat  countries,  or  rather  the  powerful  party  in  both,  which  had  hitherto  been  in 
revolt  from  Rome,  now  made  their  submission  to  Q.  Fulvius,  and  delivered  up 
such  of  HannibaFs  soldiers  as  were  in  garrison  in  any  of  their  towns.  They  had 
apparently  chosen  their  time  well ;  and  by  submitting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  they  obtained  easy  terms.  Even  Fulvius,  though  not  inclined  to  show 
mercy  to  revolted  allies,  granted  them  full  indemnity :  the  axes  of  his  lictors 
were  suffered  this  time  to  sleep  unstained  with  blood.  This  politic  mercy  had 
its  effect  on  the  Bruttians  also:  some  of  their  leading  men  came  to  the  Roman 
'M&mp  to  treat  concerning  the  submission  of  their  countrymen  on  the  terms  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians ;  and  the  base  of  all  Haunibal's 
operations,  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  away  from 
him,  if  he  lingered  any  longer  in  Apulia.** 

Then  his  indomitable  genius  and  energy  appeared  once  more  in  all  its  brilliancy. 
He  turned  fiercely  upon  Marcellus,  engaged  him  twice,  and  so  Hun{tei**wmut*z. 
disabled  him,  that  Marcellus,  with  all  his  enterprise,  was  obliged  ^^yd^^^'S!' b^- 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Venusia,  and  there  lay  helpless  '°*^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign."  Freed  from  this  enemy,  Hannibal  flew 
into  Bruttium :  the  strength  of  Tarentum  gave  him  no  anxiety  for  its  immediate 
clanger ;  so  he  hastened  to  deliver  Caulonia.  The  motley  band  who  were  be- 
sieging it  fled  at  the  mere  terror  of  his  approach,  and  retreated  to  a  neighboring 
hill ;  thither  he  pursued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.''  Ho 
then  marched  back  with  speed  to  Tarentum,  hoping  to  crush  Fabius,  as  he  had 
crushed  Marcellus.  He  was  within  five  miles  of  the  city  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  it  was  lost.  The  Bruttian  commander  of  the  garrison  had  betrayed 
it  to  Fabius :  the  Romans  had  entered  it  in  arms :  Carthalo,  the  Carthaginian 
commander,  and  Nico  and  Philemenus,  who  had  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal, 
had  all  fallen  in  defending  it :  the  most  important  city  and  the  best  harbor  in 
the  south  of  Italy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.** 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Paris,  when  Napoleon  was  hastening  from  Fontaine- 
bleau  to  deliver  it,  can  scarcely  have  been  a  heavier  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  than  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Tarentum  was  to  Han-  rn\SLmi^mmLJiZ 
nibai.  Yet,  always  master  of  himself,  he  was  neither  misled  by 
passion  nor  by  alarm :  he  halted  and  encamped  on  the  ground,  and  there  re- 
mained quiet  for  some  days,  to  show  that  his  confidence  in  himself  was  unshaken 
by  the  treason  of  his  allies.  Then  he  retreated  slowly  towards  Metapontum,  and 
contrived  that  two  of  the  Metapontines  should  go  to  Fabius  at  Tarentum,  offer- 
ing to  surrender  their  town  and  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  if  their  past  revolt 
might  be'  forgiven.  Fabius,  believing  the  proposal  to  be  genuine,  sent  back  a 
favorable  answer,  and  fixed  the  day  on  which  he  would  appear  before  Metapon- 
tom  with  his  army.  On  that  day  Hannibal  lay  in  ambush  close  to  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Tarentum,  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  But  Fabius  came  not :  his 
habitual  caution  made  him  suspicious  of  mischief ;  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
omens  were  threatening :  the  haruspex,  on  inspecting  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
offered  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  warned  the  consul  to  beware  of  hidden 
snares,  and  of  the  arts  of  the  enemy.  The  Metapontine  deputies  were  sent  back 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay ;  they  were  arrested,  and,  being  threatened  with 
the  torture,  disclosed  the  truth.^ 

The  remaining  operations  6f  the  campaign  are  again  unknown :  the  Romans, 
however,  seem  to  have  attempted  nothing  further ;  and  Hannibal  „,  „„,!„,  ^^^^  ^ 
kept  his  army  in  the  field,  marching  whither  he  would  without  op-  "*•  "•***• 
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position,  and  agun  laying  waste  yarious  parts  of  Italy  Tnih  fire  and  sword/'  So 
lar  as  we  can  discover,  he  retomed  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  his  old  winter- 
quarters  in  Apulia. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  result  of  a  campaign,  from  which  so  much  had 
DiwtuhetionatRome;  becu  ozpectcd,  should  havc  caused  great  disappointment  at  Rome. 
«!2l^*h?SJlrt£l  However  much  men  rejoiced  in  the  recovery  of  Tarentum,  they 
UMUeiaeMdeooMi.  covld  uot  but  fccl  that  cveu  this  success  was  owing  to  treason; 
and  that  Hannibal's  superiority  to  all  who  were  opposed  to  him  was  more  mani- 
fest than  ever.  This  touched  them  in  a  most  tender  point ;  because  it  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  destructive  ravages  of  Italy,  and  thus  to  keep  up  that  distress 
which  had  long  been  felt  so  heavily.  Above  all,  indiffnation  was  loud  against 
Marcellus  ;^  and  if  in  his  lifetime  he  indulged  in  that  braggart  language,  which 
his  son  used  so  largely  after  his  death,  the  anger  of  tLe  people  against  him  was 
very  reasonable.  If  he  called  his  defeats  victories,  as  his  son  no  doubt  called 
them  afterwards,  and  as  the  falsehood  through  him  has  struck  deep  into  Roman 
history,  well  might  the  people  be  indicant  at  hearing?  that  a  victorious  general 
had  shut  himself  up  all  the  summer  within  the  walls  of  Venusiay  and  had  allowed 
the  enemy  to  ravage  the  country  at  pleasure.  The  feeling  was  so  strong,  thai 
C.  Publicius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  an  old  and  respected  tribunician 
family,  brought  in  a  bill  to  the  people  to  deprive  Marcellus  of  hb  command. 
Marcellus  returned  home  to  plead  his  cause,  when  Fulvius  went  home  also  to 
hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  met  to  consider  the  bill  in  the  Flaminian  circus, 
without  the  walls,  to  enable  Marcellus  to  be  present ;  for  his  military  command 
hindered  his  entering  the  city.  It  is  likely  that  the  influence  of  Fulvius  was  ex- 
erted strongly  in  his  behalf ;  and  his  own  statement,  if  he  told  the  simple  tmih, 
left  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him.  He  had  executed  his  part  of  the 
compaign  to  the  best  of  his  ability :  twice  had  he  fought  with  Hannibal  to  hinder 
him  from  marching  into  Brutdum ;  and  it  was  not  his  fault,  if  the  fate  of  all 
other  Roman  generals  had  been  his  also ;  he  had  but  failed  to  do  what  none  bad 
done,  or  could  do.  The  people  felt  for  the  mortification  of  a  brave  man,  who 
had  served  them  well  from  youth  to  age,  and  in  the  worst  of  times  had  never  lost 
courage :  they  not  only  threw  out  the  bill,  but  elected  Marcellus  once  more  con- 
sul, giving  him,  as  his  colleague,  his  old  lieutenant  in  Sicily,  T.  Quintius  Crispi- 
nus,  who  was  now  prsetor,  and  during  the  last  year  had  succeeded  to  Fulvios  in 
the  command  at  Capua.^ 

It  marks  our  advance  in  Roman  history,  that  among  the  praetors  of  this  year 

A  r.c.Mt.  A.c.f06.  we  find  the  name  of  Sex.  Julius  Caesar ;  the  first  Osssar  who  ap- 
jiu. J  CM^prtor.     p^a„  Jq  ^ijg  Roman  Fasti. 

For  some  time  past  the  Romans  seem  to  have  mistrusted  the  fidelity  of  the 
DouMa  nboat  th*  Add-  Etruscaus ;  and  an  army  of  two  legions  had  been  reguhuiy  stationed 
ity  of  Etrni^  iu  Etruria,  to  check  any  disposition  to  revolt.     But  now  C.  Calpur- 

nius  Piso,  who  commanded  in  Etruria,  reported  that  the  danger  was  becoming 
imminent,  and  he  particularly  named  the  city  of  Arretium  as  the  principal  seat 
of  disajQfection.^  Why  this  feeling  should  have  manifested  itself  at  this  moment, 
we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the  fame  of  Hasdrubal's  coming  may 
have  excited  the  Etruscans.  It  is  possible  that  Hannibal  may  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  co-operate  with  his  brother. 
But  other  causes  may  be  imagined ;  the  continued  pressure  of  the  war  upon  all 
Italy,  and  the  probability  that  the  defection  of  the  twelve  colonies  must  have 
compelled  the  Romans  to  increase  the  burdens  of  their  other  allies.  If,  as  Nie- 
buhr  thinks,^  the  Etruscans  were  not  in  the  habit  of  serving  with  the  legions  in 
the  regular  infantry,  their  contributions  in  money,  and  in  seamen  for  the  fleets, 
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would  baye  been  proportionably  greater ;  and  botb  tbese  would  fall  beavily  on 
tbe  great  Etruscan  chiefs,  or  Lucumones,  from  whose  vassals  the  seamen  would 
be  taken,  as  their  properties  would  have  to  furnish  the  money.  Again,  in  the 
year  544,  when  com  was  at  so  enormous  a  price,  we  read  of  a  large  quantity 
purchased  in  Etruria  by  the  Roman  ffoyemment  for  the  use  of  their  garrison  in 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum.^  This  com  the  allied  states  were  bound  to  sell  at  a  fixed 
price ;  so  that  the  Etruscan  landowners  would  consider  themselves  greatly  injured, 
in  being  forced  to  sell  at  a  low  price,  what  in  the  present  condition  of  the  markets 
was  worth  four  or  five  times  as  much.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  Marcellus 
was  sent  into  Etruria,  even  before  he  came  into  ofi&ce  as  consul,  to  observe  the 
state  of  affairs,  that,  if  necessary,  he  might  remove  the  seat  of  war  from  Apulia 
to  Etruria.  The  report  of  his  mission  seemed  satisfactory ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
necessary  to  bring  his  army  from  Apulia.^ 

Yet  some  time  afterwards,  before  Marcellus  left  Rome  to  take  the  field,  the  re- 
ports of  the  disaffection  of  Arretium  became  more  serious ;  and  C.  Diuffteuon  or  Am. 
Hostilius,  who  had  succeeded  Calpuraius  in  the  command  of  the  *^*^ 
army  stationed  in  Etruria,  was  ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  demanding  hostages 
from  the  principal  inhabitants.  C.  Terentius  Varro  was  sent  to  receive  them,  to 
the  number  of  120,  and  to  take  them  to  Rome.  Even  this  precaution  was  not 
thought  sufi&cient ;  and  Yarro  was  sent  back  to  Arretium  to  occupy  the  city  with 
one  of  the  home  legions,  while  Hostilius,  with  his  regular  army,  was  to  move  up 
and  down  the  country,  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  might  be  crushed  in  a 
moment.^  It  appears  ako  that,  besides  the  hostages,  several  sons  of  the  wealthy 
Etruscans  were  taken  away  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  of  Marcellus'  army,  to  prevent 
them  at  any  rate  from  being  dangerous  at  home.^' 

The  two  consuls  were  to  conduct  the  war  against  Hannibal,  whilst  Q.  Claudius,  ^ 
one  of  the  prastors,  with  a  third  army,  was  to  hold  Tarentum,  and  Dbpoduan  of  th«  ro-  * 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines.     Fulvius  with  a  single  legion  re-  J^r.^'TrSS'  JmSSi 
sumed  his  old  command  at  Capua.     Fabius  returned  to  Rome,  and  **^^'*' 
from  this  time  forward  no  more  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country,  although 
he  still  in  all  probability  directed  the  measures  of  the  government.*^ 

Crispinus  had  left  Rome  before  his  colleague,  and,  with  some  reinforcements 
newly  raised,  proceeded  to  Lucania,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  which  had  belonged  to  Fulvius.  His  ambition  was  to  rival  ^  *  ewap-ign. 
the  glory  of  Fabius,  by  attacking  another  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  southern 
coast.  He  fixed  upon  Locri,  and  having  sent  for  a  powerful  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  ft  naval  force  to  operate  against  the  sea  front  of  the  town,  commenced  the 
siege.  Hannibal's  approach,  however,  forced  him  to  raise  it ;  and  as  Marcellus 
had  now  arrived  at  venusia,  he  retreated  thither  to  co-operate  with  his  colleague. 
The  two  armies  were  encamped  apart,  about  three  miles  from  each  other :  two 
consuls,  it  was  thought,  must  at  any  rate  be  able  to  occupy  Hannibal  in  Apulia, 
while  the  siege  of  Locri  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  fleet  and  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  two  legions  commanded  by  the  praetor  Q.  Claudius  at 
Tarentum.  Such  was  the  Roman  plan  of  campaign  for  the  year  546,  the  eleventh 
of  this  memorable  war.^^ 

The  two  armies  opposed  to  Hannibal  must  have  amounted  at  least  to  40,000 
men ;  he  could  not  venture  to  risk  a  battle  against  so  large  a  force : 
but  bis  eye  was  everywhere ;  and  he  was  neither  ignorant  nor  i«gi«B  mm  to  biii»g« 
unobservant  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  rear,  and  of  the  intended  ^^'^ 
march  of  the  legion  from  Tarentum  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Locri  by  land.  So 
confident  was  he  in  his  superiority,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  detach  a  force  of 
8000  horse  and  2000  foot  from  bis  already  inferior  numbers,  to  intercept  these 
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troops  on  their  way :  and  while  the  Romans  marched  on  in  confidence,  snppo^ng 
that  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  Apulia,  they  suddenly  found  their  road  beset ;  and 
Hannibars  dreaded  cavalry  broke  in  upon  the  flanks  of  their  column.  The  rout 
was  complete  in  an  instant ;  the  whole  Roman  division  was  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  fugitives,  escaping  over  the  country  in  all  directions,  fled  back 
to  Tarentum."  The  fleet  from  Sicily  were  obliged  therefore  to  carry  on  the  sege 
of  Locri  as  well  as  they  could,  with  no  other  help. 

This  signal  service  rendered,  Hannibal's  detachment  returned  to  his  camp, 

bringing  back  their  numerous  prisoners.  Frequent  skirmishes  took 
%S^  MarwiiM^u  place  between  the  opposed  armies ;  and  Hannibal  was  contiouallv 

hopmg  for  some  opportunity  of  stnkmg  a  blow.  A  hill  covered 
with  copsewood  rose  between  the  two  armies,  and  had  been  occupied  hitherto 
by  neither  party ;  only  Hannibars  light  cavalry  were  used  to  lurk  amongst  the 
trees  at  its  foot,  to  cut  off  any  stragglers  from  the  enemy's  camp.  The  consuls, 
it  seems,  wished  to  remove  their  camp — for  the  two  consular  armies  were  now 
encamped  together — to  this  hill ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  occupy  it  as  an  intrenched 
post,  from  which  they  might  command  the  enemy's  movement.  But  they  re- 
solved to  reconnoitre  the  ground  for  themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  they  rode  for- 
ward with  two  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  few  light-armed  soldiers,  leaving  their 
troops  behind  in  the  camp,  with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  on  a  signal  given  to 
advance  and  take  possession  of  the  hill.^'  The  party  ascended  the  .hill  without 
opposition,  and  rode  on  to  the  side  towards  the  enemy,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  in  that  direction.  Meantime  the  Numidians,  who  had  always  one  of  their 
number  on  the  lookout,  to  give  timely  notice  of  any  thing  that  approached,  as 
they  were  lurking  under  the  hill,  were  warned  by  their  scout,  that  a  party  of 
Romans  were  on  the  heights  above  them.  No  doubt  he  had  marked  the  scarlet 
war-cloaks  of  the  generals,  and  the  lictors  who  went  before  them,  and  told  his 
companions  of  the  golden  prize  that  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands.  The 
Numidians  stole  along  imder  the  hill,  screened  by  the  trees,  till  they  got  round 
it,  between  the  party  on  the  summit  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  then  they  charged 
up  the  ascent,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  enemy.  The  whole  afiair 
was  over  in  an  instant :  Marcellus  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  spear,  and 
killed  on  the  spot ;  his  son  and  Ciispinus  were  desperately  wounded ;  the  Etrus- 
can horsemen,  who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment,  had  no  inclination 
to  fight  in  a  service  which  they  had  been  forced  to  enter ;  the  Fregellans,  who 
formed  the  remainder  of  it,  were  too  few  to  do  any  thing ;  all  were  obliged  to 
ride  for  their  lives,  and  to  leap  their  horses  down  the  broken  ground  on  the  hill- 
sides to  escape  to  their  camp.  The  legions  in  the  camp  saw  the  skirmish,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  rescue  in  time.  Crispinus  and  the  young  Marcellus  rode 
in  covered  with  blood,  and  followed  by  the  scattered  survivors  of  the  party ;  but 
Marcellus,  six  times  consul,  the  bravest  and  stoutest  of  soldiers,  who  had  dedi- 
cated the  spoils  of  the  Gaulish  king,  slain  by  his  own  hand,  to  Jupiter  Feretrius 
in  the  capitol,  was  lying  dead  on  a  nameless  hill ;  and  his  arms  and  body  were 
Hannibars.*^ 

The  Numidians,  hardly  believing  what  they  had  done,  rode  back  to  their  camp 

to  report  their  extraordinary  achievement.  Hannibal  instantly  put 
tiMt«.  ^(u^aitaTLil^  his  army  in  motion,  and  occupied  the  fatal  hill.  There  be  found 
••i«g«  o  e  ^^^  hodj  of  Marcellus,  which  he  is  said  to  have  looked  at  for  some 
time  with  deep  interest,  but  with  no  word  or  look  of  exultation :  then  he  took  the 
ring  from  the  finger  of  the  body,  and  ordered,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  case 
of  Flaminius  and  Gracchus,  that  it  should  be  honorably  burned,  and  that  the 
ashes  should  be  sent  to  Marcellus'  son.^  The  Romans  left  their  camp  undei 
cover  of  the  night,  and  retreated  to  a  position  of  greater  security :  they  no  longei 
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thought  of  detaining  Hannibal  from  Bruttium ;  their  only  hope  was  to  escape  out 
of  his  reach.  Then  Hannibal  flew  once  more  to  the  relief  of  Locri :  the  terf  or 
of  the  approach  of  his  Numidian  cavalry  drove  the  Romans  to  their  ships ;  all 
their  costly  artillery  and  engines  were  abandoned ;  and  the  siege  of  Locri,  no 
less  disastrous  to  the  Roman  naval  force  than  to  their  land  army»  was  effectually 
raised.** 

During  the  rest  of  the  season  the  field  was  agam  left  free  to  Hannibal ;  and 
his  destructive  ravages  were  carried  on,  we  may  be  sure,  more  n,  coniiiiiiw  mittr  of 
widely  than  even  in  the  preceding  year.  The  army  of  Marcellus  ^J^  dte^JThSi 
lay  within  the  walk  of  Yennsia;  uiat  of  Ciispinus  retreated  to  ''''''^- 
Capua ;"  officers  having  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  lake  the  command  of  each 
provisionally.  Crispinus  was  desired  to  name  a  dictator  for  holding  the  comitia ; 
and  he  accordingly  nominated  the  old  T.  Manilas  Torquatus ;  soon  after  which 
he  died  of  the  effect  of  his  wounds ;  and  the  republic,  for  the  first  time  on  rec- 
ord, was  deprived  of  both  its  consuls  before  the  expiration  of  their  office,  by  a 
violent  death.*^ 

The  public  anxiety  about  the  choice  of  new  consuls  was  quickened  in  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  Massilia.  The  Mas-  ,^  MMdHan.  Mod 
silians,  true  to  their  old  friendship  with  Rome,  made  haste  to  ac-  tiding^^^^inML** 
quaint  their  allies  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  them.  "^ 
Hasdrubal,  Hannibars  brother,  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  interior  of  Gaul ; 
he  had  brought  a  large  treasure  of  money  with  him,  and  was  raismg  soldiers 
busily.  Two  Romans  were  sent  back  to  Gaul  with  the  Massilian  ambassadors 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affiurs ;  and  these  officers,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
informed  the  senate,  that,  through  the  connections  of  Massilia  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  interior,  they  had  made  out  that  Hasdrubal  had  completed  his  levies, 
and  was  only  waitmg  for  the  first  meltmg  of  the  snows  to  cross  the  Alps.  The 
senate  therefore  must  expect  in  the  next  campaign  to  see  two  sons  of  Hamilcai 
m  Italy.** 

Reserving  the  detail  of  the  war  in  Spain  for  another  place,  I  need  only  relate 
here  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  Hasdrubal's  expe-  namitooot  of  spda. 
diUon.    Early  in  the  season  of  546,  while  the  other  Carthaginian  ^"X's^  out- 
generals were  in  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula,  Hasdrubal  had  been  obliged  witli 
his  single  army  to  give  battle  to  Scipio  at  Baccula,  a  place  in  the  south  of  Spain,  • 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Bsstis ;  and  having  been  defeated  there,  ha(i 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  carrying  off  his  elephants  and  money,  and  had  retreated 
first  towards  the  Tagus,  and  then  towards  the  western  Pyrenees,  whither  Scipio 
durst  not  follow  him,  for  fear  of  abandoning  the  sea-coast  to  the  othe?  Cartha^- 
ian  generals.*^    By  thb  movement  Hasdrubal  masked  his  projects  from  the  view 
of  the  Romans ;  they  did  not  know  whether  he  had  merely  retii-ed  to  recruit  hi» 
anny,  in  order  to  take  the  field  against  Scipio,  or  whether  he  was  preparing  for 
a  march  into  Italy .*^    But  even  if  Italy  were  his  object,  it  was  supposed  that  La 
would  follow  the  usual  route,  bj*  the  eastern  Pyrenees  along  the  coast  of  the  Med« 
iterranean;  and  Scipio  accordingly  took  the  precaution  of  securing  the  passes, 
of  the  mountains  in  this  direction,  on  the  present  road  between  Barcelona  and' 
Perpignan  f  perhaps  also  he  secured  those  other  passes  more  inland,  leadingr 
from  the  three  valleys  which  meet  above  Lerida  into  Languedoc,  and  to  the  streams- 
which  feed  the  Garonne.    But  Hasdrubal's  real  line  of  march  was  wholly  unsus- 
pected :  for  passing  over  the  ground  now  so  famous  in  our  own  military  annals^ 
near  the  highest  part  of  the  course  of  the  Sbro,  he  turned  the  Pvrenees  at  their 
western  extremity,  and  entered  Gaul  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  by  the  Bidassoa* 
^nd  the  Adour.**    Thence  striking  eastward,  and  avoiding  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  Mediterranean,  he  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Arvemi ;  and  so  would 
cross  the  Rhone  near  Lyons,  and  join  Hannibal  s  route  for  the  &8t  time  in  the 
plains  of  Dauphin^,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps.  This  new  and  remote  line  of 
march  concealed  him  so  long,  even  from  the  knowledge  of-  the  Massiliaos,  and 
obliged  them  to  seek  intelligence  of  his  movements  from  the  chiefs  of  the  inte- 
rior.** 

Now  then  the  decisive  year  was  come,  the  year  of  the  great  struggle  so  long 
Dovut  at  luoM  •boBi  delayed,  but  which  the  Carthaginians  had  never  lost  eaght  of, 
tiM  «iM)iM  ofeoMob.  ^]ieu  Italy  was  to  be  assaQed  at  once  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south  by  two  Carthaginian  armies,  led  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar.  And  at  this 
moment  Marcellus,  so  lonff  the  hope  of  Rome,  was  gone ;  Fabius  and  Fulvius 
were  enfeebled  by  age ;  Lsevinus,  whobe  services  in  Macedonia  and  Sicily  had 
been  so  important,  had  offended  the  ruling  party  in  the  senate  by  his  opposition 
to  the  appointment  of  Fulvius  as  dictator  two  years  before ;  and  no  important 
command  would  as  yet  be  intrusted  to  him.  In  this  state  of  things  the  general 
voice  pronounced  that  the  best  consul  who  could  be  chosen  was  C.  Chiudius 
Nero/ 

C.  Nero  came  of  a  noble  lineage,  being  a  patrician  of  the  Claudian  house,  and 
A.  u.  c.  MT.  A.  c.  <^  great-ffrandson  of  the  famous  censor,  Appius  the  blind.  He  had 
MT.  c.  Ntfo.  served  throughout  the  war,  as  lieutenant  to  Marcellus  in  640 ;  as 

pr»tor  and  propraetor  at  the  siege,  of  Capua,  in  542  and  543 ;  as  proprcetor  in 
Spain  in  544 ;  and  lastly  as  lieutenant  of  Marcellus  in  545.^  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  the  only  mention  of  him  personally  before  his  consulship  which  has  reached 
us,  is  unfavorable :  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  want  of  vigor  when  serving  under 
Marcellus  in  540,  and  a  want  of  ability  in  his  conunand  in  Spain.**  But  these 
stories  are,  perhaps,  of  little  authority ;  and  if  they  are  true,  Nero  must  have  re- 
deemed his  faults  by  many  proofs  of  courage  and  wisdom ;  for  his  countrymen 
were  not  likely  to  choose  the  general  rashly,  who  was  to  command  them  in  the 
most  perilous  moment  of  the  whole  war ;  and  we  know  that  their  choice  was 
amply  justified  by  the  event. 

But  if  Nero  were  one  consul,  who  was  to  be  his  colleague  ?  It  must  be  some 
M.  \Mm,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  patrician,  to  comply  with  the  licmian  law,  and 

the  now  settled  practice  of  the  constitution.  But  there  was  no 
Decius  living,  no  Curius,  no  Fabricius ;  and  the  glory  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Metelli  had  hithert(\  during  the  second  Punic  war,  been  somewhat  in  eclipse, 
bearing-  the  shame  of  that  ill-advised  Metellus,  who  dared  after  the  rout  of 
Cannae  to  speak  of  abandoning  Italy  in  despair.  The  brave  and  kindly  .Gracchus, 
the  bold  Flaminius,  the  unwearied  and  undaunted  Marcellus,  had  all  fallen  in 
their  country's  cause.  Yarro  was  living,  and  had  learnt  wisdom  by  experience, 
and  was  serving  the  state  wel  and  faithfully ;  but  it  would  be  of  evil  omen  to 
send  him  again  with  the  last  army  of  the  commonwealth  to  encounter  a  son  of 
Hamilcar.  At  last  men  remembered  a  stem  and  sullen  old  man,  M.  Livius,  who 
had  been  consul  twelve  years  before,  and  had  then  done  good  service  against  the 
Illyrians,  and  obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  which  Rome  had  seen  ;**  but  whose 
hard  nature  had  made  him  generally  odious,  and  who,  having  been  accused  be- 
fore the  people  of  dividing  Uie  Illjrnan  spoil  amongst  his  soldiers  unfairiy,  had 
been  found  guilty  and  fin^.**  The  shame  and  the  sense  of  wrong  had  so  struck 
him — ^for  though  ungracious  and  unjust  from  temper,  he  was  above  corruption— 
that  for  some  years  he  lived  wholly  in  the  countir ;  and  though  he  had  since  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  the  last  censors  had  obliged  him  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
senate,  yet  he  had  never  spoken  there,  till  this  very  year,  when  the  attacks  made 
on  his  kinsman,  the  governor  of  Tarentum,  had  induced  him  to  open  his  lips  in 
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his  defence.  He  was  misanthropical  to  all  men,  and  especially  at  enmity  with 
C.  Nero  ^  yet  there  were  qualities  in  him  well  suited  to  the  present  need ;  and 
the  senators  suggested  to  their  friends,  and  tribesmen,  and  dependents,  that  no 
better  consuls  could*  be  appointed  than  C.  Nero  and  M.  Livius.^® 

The  people  might  agree  to  choose  Livius,  but  would  he  consent  to  be  chosen  ? 
At  first  he  refused  altogether  :  "If  he  were  fit  to  be  consul,  why  H«eo««iii»inrtMitty 
bad  they  condemned  him  ?  if  he  had  been  justly  condemned,  how  «•»•«*"»«•«"»» 
could  he  deserve  to  be  consul  ?"  But  the  -senators  reproved  him  for  this  bitter- 
ness, telling  him  "  that  his  country's  harshness  was  to  be  borne  like  a  parent's, 
and  must  he  softened  by  patient  submission."  Overpowered,  but  not  melted,  he 
consented  to  be  elected  consul. 

Then  the  senators,  and  especially  Q.  Fabius,  besought  him  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  colleague.  "  To  what  purpose"?"  he  replied :  "  we  shall  both  ^^  i,  ^ooooom  to 
serve  the  commonwealth  the  better,  if  we  feel  that  an  enemy's  eye  ^*'^ 
is  watching  for  our  faults  and  negligences."  But  here  again  the  senate's  authority 
prevailed ;  and  the  consuls  were  publicly  reconciled."  Yet  the  vindictive  tem- 
per of  Livius  still  burnt  within  him  so  fiercely,  that,  before  he  took  the  field,  when 
Q.  Fabius  was  urging  him  not  to  be  rash  in  hazarding  a  battle,  until  he  had  well 
learnt  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  he  replied,  "that  he  would  fight  as  soon  as  eyer 
be  came  in  sight  of  him ;"  and  when  Fabius  asked  him  why  he  was  so  impatient^ 
he  answered,  "  Because  I  thirst  either  for  the  glory  of  a  victory,  or  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  defeat  of  my  unjust  countrymen."^' 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  what  gigantic  efforts  the  Romans  made  for  this 
g^eat  campaign.  One  consul  was  to  have  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  his  snonBouanDaBntflC 
province,  the  other  Lucania  and  Bruttium  ;  each  with  the  usual  **••  »«»"^ 
consular  army  of  two  legions,  and  an  equal  force  of  Italian  allies.  The  army  of 
the  north  was  supported  by  two  others  of  equal  force ;  one,  commanded  by  L. 
Porcius,  one  of  the  praetors,  was  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  field ;  the  other, 
commanded  by  C.  Yarro,  was  to  overawe  Etruria,  and  form  a  reserve.  In  like 
manner  the  consul  of  the  army  of  the  south  had  two  similar  armies  at  his  dis- 
posal, besides  his  own ;  one  in  Bruttium,  of  which  old  Q.  Fulvius  once  more  took 
the  command,  and  anotl^er  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum.  Besides  these 
twelve  legions,  one  le^on  occupied  Capua,  and  two  new  home  legions  were  raised 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  Rome.  Thus  fifteen  legions,  containing  75,000  Ro- 
man citizens,  besides  an  equal  number  of  Italian  allies,  were  in  arms  this  year  for 
the  protection  of  Italy.  In  this  same  year  the  return  of  the  whole  population  of 
Roman  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  according  to  the  census,  amounted  only  to 
137,108 ;  and  in  addition  to  the  forces  employed  in  Italy,  eight  legions  wete 
serving  abroad  ;  two  in  Sicily,  two  in  Sardinia,  and  four  in  Spain.^ 

Soldiers  were  raised  with  a  strictness  pever  known  before ;  insomuch  that  even 
the  maritime  colonies  were  called  upon  to  furnish  men  for  the  le-  ^mm  takM  to  nte 
gions,  although  ordinarily  exempted  from  this  service,  on  the  ground  *^<"* 
that  their  citizens  were  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. Only  Antium  and  Ostia  were  allowed  to  retain  their  customary  exemp- 
tion ;  and  the  men  within  the  military  age  in  both  these  colonies  were  obliged  to 
swear  that  they  would  not  sleep  out  of  their  cities  more  than  thirty  nights,  so  long 
as  the  enemy  should  be  in  Italy.  The  slaves  also  were  affain  invited  to  enlist ; 
and  two  legions  were  composed  out  of  them  ;  and  after  all,  so  perilous  was  the 
aspect  of  affiiirs  in  the  north  from  the  known  disaffection  of  Etruria,  and  even  of 
Umbria/  that  P.  Scipio  is  said  to  have  draughted  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse 
from  the  forces  of  his  province,  and  sent  them  by  sea  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
north ;  while  the  praetor  commanding  in  Sicily  sent  4000  archers  and  stingers  for 
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the  army  of  the  south.  The  lot  decided  that  M.  IdTius  was  to  be  opposed  ta 
Ilasdruba],  C.  Nero  to  Hannibal.'^ 

MeanUme  Hasdrubal  had  begun  his  march  from  the  plains  between  the  Rhona 
^^^       and  the  Isere,  and -proceeded  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  route  for- 
Aiii«,7^a£!!!Siai>.  merly  followed  by  his  brother.     It  is  said  that  he  found  the  ob- 
*"       *^  stacles  of  all  kinds,  both  those  presented  by  nature,  and  those 

<^ered  by  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  far  less  than  had  been  experienced  by 
Hannibal.  The  inhabitants  were  now  aware  that  the  stranger  army  meant  them 
no  ill ;  that  it  was  merely  passing  through  their  valleys  on  its  way  to  a  distant 
land,  to  encounter  its  enemies  there.  Nay,  it  is  added  that  traces  of  Hannibal's 
engineering  were  still  in  existence,  that  the  roads  which  he  had  built  up  along  the 
steep  mountain-sides,  and  the  bridges  which  he  had  thrown  over  the  torrents,  and 
the  cuttings  which  he  had  made  through  the  rocks,  after  having  been  exposed  for 
eleven  years  to  the  fury  of  the  avalanches,  and  the  chafing  of  the  swollen  streams, 
were  even  now  serviceable  to  Hasdrubal.  At  any  rate,  Hasdrubal  appeared  in 
Italy  sooner  than  either  friend  or  foe  had  expected  him  ;^'  and  having  issued  from 
the  Alpine  valleys,  and  crossed  the  Po,  he  descended  along  its  right  bank,  and 
sat  down  before  the  Latin  colony  of  Placentia.  But  the  colony  was  one  of  the 
faithful  eighteen,  and  did  not  forfi;et  its  duty.  It  closed  its  gates ;  and  Hasdrubal 
had  no  artillery  to  batter  down  its  walls ;  he  only  lay  before  it  therefore  long 
enough  for  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Ligurians  to  join  him,  and  then  pressed  for- 
ward on  his  march  by  the  line  of  the  later  ^milian  road,  towards  Arinunum  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  praetor  L.  Porcius  retreated  before  him ;  and  Has- 
drubal sent  off  four  Gaulish  horsemen  and  two  Numidians  to  his  brother,  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  to  propose  that  they  should  unite  their  two  armies  in 
Umbria,  and  from  thence  advance  by  the  Flaminian  road  straight  upon  Rome.^ 
Livius  had  by  thb  time  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  had  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  L.  rorcius ;  yet  their  combined  forces  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground  on  the  frontier  of  Italy ;  Ariminum  was  abandoned  to  its  fate ;  they  fell 
back  behind  the  Metaurus  ;  and  still  keeping  the  coast  road, — ^for  the  later  branch 
of  the  Flaminian  road,  which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  was  not  yet 
constructed, — they  encamped  about  fourteen  miles  further  to  the  south,  under 
the  walls  of  the  maritime  colony  of  Sena.^ 

On  the  other  side  of  Italy,  C.  Nero,  availing  himself  of  the  full  powers  with 
K«MMNami»«ty«i».  which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  this  campaign,  had  incorpo- 
"^  rated  the  two  legions,  which  Q.  Fulvius  was  to  have  commanded  in 

Bnittium,  with  his  own  army,  leaving  Fulvius  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  re- 
serve at  Capua.  With  an  army  thus  amounting  to  40,000  foot  and  2500  horse, 
Nero  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Venusia;  his  object  being  by  all  means  to  occupy 
Hannibal,  and  to  hinder  him  from  moving  northwards  to  join  his  brother.^ 

At  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  war  do  we  more  feel  the  want  of  a  good  nuli- 
DMcaitiM  b  tiM  Us-  tary  historian,  than  at  the  opening  of  this  memorable  camp^gn. 
loiyorthk  eMopdgiu  What  WO  havc  in  Livy  is  absolutdy  worthless ;  it  b  so  vague,  as 
well  as  so  falsified,  that  the  truth  from  which  it  has  been  corrupted  can  scarcely 
be  discovered.  We  are  told  that  Hannibal  moved  later  from  his  winter-quarters 
than  he  might  have  done,  because  he  thought  that  his  brother  could  not  arrive  in 
Cisalpine  Gaid  so  early  as  he  actually  did ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  received  in- 
formation of  his  having  reached  Placentia.''*  Tet,  after  having  heard  this,  he 
wastes  much  time  in  moving  about  in  the  south,  first  into  Lucania,  then  to  Apulia, 
thence  falling  back  into  Bnittium,  and  finally  advancing  again  into  Apulia,  and 
there  remaimng  idle,  till  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  m  the  north.  It  b  add- 
.  ed,  that  in  the  course  of  these  movements  he  was  several  times  engaged  with  iiie 
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Eomans,  and  lost  nearly  15,000  men,  killed  or  taken.^  Putting  aside  these  ab^^ 
surdities,  in  which  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  perversions  of  Valerius  Antias,  or 
some  annalist  equally  untrustworthy,  we  must  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  con- 
jecture the  outline  of  the  real  story. 

With  40,000  men  under  an  active  general  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and  with 
20,000  more  in  his  rear  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum,  Hannibal  „  _^^ 
could  only  act  on  the  offensive  by  gathering  all  his  remaining  gar- 
risons into  one  mass,  and  by  raising  additioi^  soldiers,  if  it  were  possible,  amongst 
the  allies  who  yet  adhered  to  him.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  enemy,  and,  as  Hasdrubal  was  already  arrived  on  the  Po,  without  loss 
of  time.  It  was  for  this  object  apparently  that  he  entered  Lucania,  to  raise  sol- 
diers amongst  his  old  partisans  there ;  with  this  view  he  crossed  back  into  Apulia, 
and  then  moved  into  Bruttium  to  join  the  new  Bruttian  levies,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Hanno,  the  governor  of  Metapontum.  All  this  he  effected,  baffling 
the  pursuit  of  Nero,  or  beating  off  his  attacks ;  and  having  amassed  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose,  he  again  turned  northwards,  re-entered  Apulia,  advanced, 
followed  closely  by  Nero,  to  his  old  quarters  near  Canusium,  and  there  halted.^^ 
Whether  he  was  busy  in  collecting  com  for  his  further  advance,  or  whether  he 
was  waiting  for  more  precise  intelligence  from  his  brother,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  he  moved  his  army  beyond  Canusium. 

Admitting,  however,  that  Hannibal  was  aware  of  Hasdrubal's  arrival  hetoxe 
Placentia,  we  can  understand  why  his  own  movements  could  not  h«  wuu  ibr  tuinit 
but  be  suspended,  after  he  had  collected  all  his  disposable  force  ft«»w«««*i>«'- 
together,  till  he  should  receive  afresh  communication  from  his  brother.  For  from 
Placentia  Hasdrubal  had  a  choice  of  roads  before  him ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
Hannibal  to  know  beforehand  which  he  might  take.  But  on  this  knowledge  his 
own  plans  were  to  depend ;  if  Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etnuia,  in 
order  to  rally  the  disaffected  Etruscans  around  him,  Hannibal  might  then  ad- 
vance into  Samnium  and  Campania :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Hasdrubal  were  to 
move  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  thinking  it  desirable  that  the  two  armies 
should  act  together,  then  Hannibal  also  would  Keep  near  the  coast,  and  retracing 
the  line  of  his  own  advance  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  would  be  ready  to 
meet  his  brother  in  Picenum,  or  in  Umbria.  And  it  was  in  order  to  determine 
Hannibal*s  movements,  that  Hasdrubal,  when  he  left  Placentia,  sent  off  the  six 
horsemen,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  say  that  he  was  marching  upon  Ari- 
minum,  instead  of  upon  Etruria,  and  that  the  two  brothers  were  to  effect  their 
junction  in  Umbria. 

With  marvellous  skill  and  good  fortune  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  made  their  way 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy.  But  Hannibal's  rapid  move-  Rudnbd's  ir  mr 
ment  mto  Bruttium  disconcerted  them ;  they  attempted  to  follow  SISi,'!ld*bto^h?to 
him  thither ;  but  mistaking  their  way,  and  getting  too  near  to  Ta-  ^'^ 
rentum,  they  fell  in  with  some  foragers  of  the  army  of  Q.  Claudius,  and  were 
made  prisoners*  The  prsetor  instantly  sent  them  under  a  strong  escort  to  Nero. 
They  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  Hasdrubal  to  his  brother,  containing  the 
whole  plan  of  their  future  operations ;  it  was  written,  not  in  cipher,  but  in  the 
common  Carthaginian  language  and  character ;  and  the  interpreter  read  its  con- 
tente  in  Latin  to  the  consul" 

Nero  took  his  resolution  on  the  instant  He  dispatehed  the  letter  to  the  senate, 
urging  the  immediate  recall  of  Fulvius  with  his  army  from  Capua  ^^y^^^^^ 
to  Rome,  the  calling  out  every  Roman  who  could  bear  arms,  and  *^  ^  ^^^ 
the  marching  forward  the  two  home  legions  to  Namia,  to  defend  that  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Flaminian  road  gainst  the  invader.  At  the  same  time  he  told  the 
senate  what  he  was  going  to  do  himself.  He  picked  out  7000  men,  of  whom 
1000  were  horse,  the  flower  of  his  whole  army ;  he  ordered  them  to  hold  them- 
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selves  ia  readiness  for  a  secret  expedition  into  Lucania,  to  surprise  one  of  Hanni- 
bal's garrisons ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  learii^ 
his  lieutenant,  Q.  Catius,  in  the  command  of  the  main  army,  and  began  his 
march." 

His  march  was  not  towards  Lucania.  Already  before  he  left  his  camp  had 
«Bd  wMKbrn  to  ida  be  sent  forward  horsemen  on  the  road  leading  to  Picenum  and 
'^~'  Umbria,  with  the  consul's  orders,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the 

country  should  be  brought  down  to  the  road-side,  that  all  horses  and  draught 
cattle  should  be  led  thither  also,  and  carriages  for  the  transport  of  the  weak  and 
wearied  soldiers.  Life  and  death  were  upon  his  speed,  the  life  and  death  of  his 
country.  His  march  was  towards  the  camp  of  his  colleague,  before  Sena ;  his 
hope  was  to  crush  Hasdrubal  with  their  combined  and  overwhelming  forces, 
whilst  Hannibal,  waiting  for  that  letter  which  he  would  never  receive,  should  re- 
main still  in  Apulia. 

When  Nero  had  reached  a  sufficient  distance  from  Hannibal,  he  disclosed  the 
KmjoiM  u  secret 'of  his  expedition  to  his  soldiers.    They  felt  the  glory  of  their 

*~  "^  mission,  and  shared  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  a  little 
thing  to  witness  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  wdcomed  their 
march.  Men  and  women,  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  crowded  to  the 
road-side ;  meat,  drink,  clothing,  horses,  carriages,  were  pressed  upon  the  soldiers; 
and  happy  was  the  man  from  whom  they  would  accept  them.  Every  toi^;ue 
blessed  them  as  deliverers ;  incense  rose  on  hastily  built  altars,  where  the  people, 
kneeling  as  the  army  passed,  poured  forth  prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  for  their 
safe  and  victorious  return.  The  soldiers  would  scarcely  receive  what  was  offered 
to  them :  they  would  not  halt ;  they  ate  standing  in  their  ranks ;  night  and  day 
they  hastened  onwards,  scarcely  allowing  themselves  a  brief  interval  d[  rest.^  In 
six  or  seven  days  the  march  was  accomplished :  livius  had  been  forewarned  of 
his  colleague's  approach ;  and,  according  to  his  wish,  Nero  entered  the  camp  by 
ni^ht,  concealing  his  arrival  from  Hasc&ubal  no  less  successfully  than  he  had 
hidden  his  departure  from  Hannibal." 

The  new-comers  were  to  be  received  into  the  tents  of  Livius'  soldiers ;  for  any 
Tii«Td«totiniMtotcht  enlargement  of  the  camp  would  have  betrayed  the  secret ;  and  ^ 
witk'«it<ui>y.  ^^^y  ji^^Ye  more  than  seven  thousand  men :  for  thdr  numbers  had 

been  swelled  on  their  march ;  veterans  who  had  retired  from  war,  and  youths  too 
young  to  be  enlisted,  having  pressed  Nero  to  let  them  share  in  his  enterprise.  A 
council  was  held  the  next  morning ;  and  though  Livius  and  L.  Porcius,  the  prae- 
tor, ur^ed  Nero  to  allow  his  men  some  rest  before  he  led  them  to  battle,  he 
pleaded  so  strongly  the  importance  of  not  losing  a  single  day,  lest  Hannibal 
should  be  upon  their  rear,  that  it  was  agreed  to  fight  immediately.  The  red 
ensign  was  hoisted  as  soon  as  the  council  broke  up ;  and  the  soldiers  marched 
out  and  formed  ic  order  of  battle." 

The  enemy,  whose  camp,  according  to  the  system  of  ancient  warfare,  was  only 
jj^^^  half  a  mUe  distant  from  that  of  the  -Romans,  marched  out  xmd 

formed  in  line  to  meet  them.  But  as  Hasdrubal  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre  the  Roman  army,  their  increased  numbers  struck  him ;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  said,  having  increased  his  suspicions,  he  led  back  his  men  into 
their  camp,  and  sent  out  some  horsemen  to  collect  infomoation.  The  Romans 
then  returned  to  their  own  camp ;  and  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  rode  round  it  at  a 
distance  to  see  if  it  were  larger  than  usual,  or  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some 
stragglers.  One  thing  alone,  it  is  said,  revealed  the  secret :  the  trumpet  which 
gave  the  signal  for  the  several  duties  of  the  day,  was  heard  to  sound  as  usual 
once  in  the  camp  of  the  prstor,  but  twice  in  that  of  livius.  This,  we  are  told, 
satisfied  Hasdrubal  that  both  the  consuls  were  before  him ;  unable  to  understand 
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how  Nero  had  escaped  6om  Hannibal,  and,  dreading  the  worst,  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy ;  and  having  put  out  all  his  fires, 
he  set  his  army  in  motion  as  soon  as  night  fell,  and  retreated  towards  the  Me* 
taums.^ 

Whose  narrative  Livy  has  followed  here,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not  that  of  Po- 
lybins,  except  in  part ;  and  some  pomts  speak  ill  for  the  credibility  ^mg  d»  hioki  or  tk« 
of  its  author.  According  to  this  account,  Hasdrubal  marched  back  ^****™' 
fourteen  miles  to  the  Metaurus :  but  his  guides  deserted  him  and  escaped  unob- 
served in  the  darkness,  so  that,  when  the  army  reached  the  Metaurus,  they  could 
not  find  the  fords,  and  beffan  to  ascend  the  rieht  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  hope 
of  passing  it  easily  when  daylight  came,  and  they  should  be  arrived  at  a  higher 
part  of  its  course.  But  the  windings  of  the  river,  it  is  said,  delayed  him :  as  he 
ascended  further  from  the  sea,  he  found  the  banks  steeper  and  higher ;  and  no 
ford  was  to  be  gained." 

The  Metaurus,'  in  the  last  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  flows  through  a  wide 
valley  or  plain,  the  ground  risinp^  into  heights  rather  than  hills,  dmcHpiiod  «r  hm 
while  the  mountains  from  which  it  has  issu^  ascend  far  off  in  the  ««"•«*  *«M«twiiii«. 
distance,  and  bound  the  low  country  near  the  sea  with  a  gigantic  wall.  But,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  northern  Italy,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  like  a  valley  within 
a  valley,  being  sunk  down  between  steep  clifi^,  at  a  level  much  below  the  ordi- 
nary surface  of  the  countrv ;  which  yet  would  be  supposed  to  be  the  bottom  of 
the  plain  by  those  who  looked  only  at  the  general  landscape,  and  did  not  observe 
the  kind  of  trough  in  which  the  river  was  winding  beneath  them.  Yet  this  lower 
valley  is  of  considerable  width ;  and  the  river  winds  about  in  it  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  at  times  running  just  under  its  high  banks,  at  other  times  leaving  a 
large  interval  of  plain  between  it  and  the  boundary.  The  whole  country,  both 
in  the  lower  valley  and  in  the  plain  above,  is  now  varied  with  all  sorts  of  culti- 
vation, with  scattered  houses  and  villages,  and  trees ;  an  open,  joyous,  and  hab* 
itable  region,  as  can  be  found  in  Italy.  But  when  Hasdrubal  was  retreating 
through  it,  the  dark  masses  of  uncleared  wood  still,  no  doubt,  in  many  parts  cov- 
ered the  face  of  the  higher  plain,  overhanging  the  very  cliffs  of  the  lower  valley ; 
and  the  river  below,  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its  present  scanty  and  loitering 
stream,  ran  like  the  rivers  of  a  half-cleared  country,  with  a  deep  and  strong  body 
of  waters. 

These  steep  cliffs  would,  no  doubt,  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  army  wish- 
ing to  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  if  their  summits  were  Th«  roomh  oTorute 
covered  with  wood,  they  would  at  once  intercept  the  view,  and  "^""^^t 
make  the  march  more  difficult.  Thus  Hasdrubal  was  overtaken  by  the  Romans, 
and  obliged  to  fight.  It  is  clear  from  Polybius  that  he  had  encamped  for  the 
night  after  his  wearisome  march ;  and  retreat  being  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  bar- 
barians, the  Gauls  became  unmanageable,  and  indulged  so  freely  in  drinking, 
that,  when  morning  dawned,  many  of  them  were  lying  drunk  in  their  quarters, 
utterly  unable  to  move."  And  now  the  Roman  army  was  seen  advancing  in 
order  <f  battle;  and  Hasdrubal,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  his  retreat, 
marched  out  of  his  camp  to  meet  them.*^ 

No  credible  authority  tells  us  what  was  the  amount  of  his  army :  that  the 
Roman  writers  extravagantly  magnified  it,  is  certain;  and  that  whodmwiapUttfiBy 
he  was  enormously  outnumbered  by  his  enemy  is  no  less  so.  Po-  ''"^^• 
lybius*^  says,  that  he  deepened  his  lines,  diminishing  their  width,  and  drawing  up 
kis  whole  force  in  a  narrow  space,  with  his  ten  elephants  in  front.  We  hear 
nothing  of  his  cavalry,  the  force  with  which  his  brother  had  mainly  won  his  vie* 
tories ;  and  he  had  probably  brought  scarcely  any  African  horse  from  Spain : 
what  Gaulish  horsemen  had  joined  him  since  he  had  crossed  the  Alps,  we  know 
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not.  His  Gau]isli  infantiy,  as  many  as  were  fit  for  action^  were  stationed  on  hk 
left,  in  a  position  naturally  so  strong  as  to  be  unassailable  in  front ;  and  its  flank 
would  probably  be  covered  by  the  river.  He  himself  took  part  with  his  Bpanmh 
infantry,  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  commanded 
by  Livius.    Nero  was  on  the  Roman  right,  the  praetor  in  the  centre.^ 

Between  Hasdrubal  and  Livius  the  battle  was  long  and  obstinately  disputed. 
Ha  is  MnM  aad  thc  clcphants  bciug,  accordiug  to  Poly bius,  an  equal  aid,  or  rather 
''''*'  an  equal  hindrance,  to  both  parties  ;**  for,  galled  by  the  miasikB 

of  the  Romans,  they  broke  sometimes  into  their  own  ranlra,  as  well  as  into  those 
of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  Nero,  seeing  that  he  could  make  no  pn^ress  on  his 
front,  drew  off  his  troops  out  of  the  line,  and  passing  round  on  tiie  rear  of  the 
prsetor  and  of  Ldvius,  fell  upon  the  right  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Then  • 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided ;  and  uie  Spaniaids,  outnumbered  and  surrounded, 
were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  ranks,  resisting  to  the  last.  Then  too,  when  all  was 
lost,  Hasdrubal  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort,  and  there 
fell  sword  in  hand,  fighting,  says  livy  with  honorable  sympathy,  as  became  the 
son  of  Hamilcar  and  brother  of  Hannibal.** 

The  conquerors  immediate]/  stormed  the  Carthagiiuan  camp,  and  there  slaugh* 
tered  many  of  the  Gauls,  whom  they  found  still  lying  asleep  in 
the  helplessness  of  brute  intoxication.**  The  spoil  of  the  camp  was 
rich,  amounting  in  value  to  800  talents :  of  the  elephants,  six  were  killed  in  the 
action ;  the  other  four  were  taken  alive.  All  the  Carthaginian  citizens  who  had 
followed  Hasdrubal  were  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  3000  Roman  prisoners  were 
found  in  the  camp,  and  restored  to  liberty,  liie  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was 
swelled  prodigiously  by  the  Roman  writers,  ambitious,  it  seems,  of  making  the 
victory  an  exact  compensation  for  the  defeat  of  Cannae ;  but  Polybius**  states  it 
at  10,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and  2000  on  that  of  the  Romans ; 
a  decisive  proof  that  Hasdrubars  army  actually  engaged  cannot  have  been  numer- 
ous, for  of  those  in  the  field  few  can  have  escaped.  But  the  amount  of  the  slam 
mattered  little ;  Hasdrubal's  army  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  had  perished ; 
and  Hannibal  was  left  to  fight  out  the  war  with  his  single  army,  which,  how- 
ever unconquerable,  could  not  conquer  Italy. 

Polybius*^  praises  the  herdc  spirit  of  Hasdrubal,  saying  that  he  knew  when  ii 
v«iM  of  RiMdnibd'a  was  time  for  him  to  die ;  that,  having  been  careful  of  his  life«  si* 
^^  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  accomplishing  his  grand  enterprise, 

when  all  was  lost,  he  gave  his  country,  what  Pericles  calls  the  greatest  and  no* 
blest  g^'f t  of  a  true  citizen,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  Hfe.  And  doubtless  none  can 
blame  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  to  the  highest  known  duty :  Hasdrubal  was  true 
to  his  country  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.  Yet  the  life  of  a  son  of  Hamilcar.  was 
to  Carthage  of  a  value  beyond  all  estimate:  Hasdrubal's  death  outweighed  the 
loss  of  many  armies ;  and  had  he  deigned  to  survive  his  defeat,  he  might  again 
have  served  his  country,  not  only  in  peace  as  Hannibal  did  after  his  defeat  at 
Zama,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  fresh  army  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  of  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians,  co-operating  with  his  brother  in  marching  upon  Rome. 

With  no  less  haste  than  he  had  marched  from  Apulia,  Nero  hastened  back  thi- 
„    ^  ther  to  rejoin  his  army.    A]l  was  quiet  there :  Hannibal  still  lay 

toDigtoMof  h»  broth-  m  his  camp,  waiting  for  intelligence  from  Hasdmbal.  Hq  received 
*'*'  it  too  soon ;  not  from  Hasdrubal,  but  from  Nero :  the  Carthaginian 

Prisoners  were  exhibited  exultingly  before  his  camp ;   two  of  them  were  set  at    • 
berty,  and  sent  to  tell  him  the  story  of  their  defeat ;  and  a  head  was  thrown 
down  in  scorn  before  his  outposts,  if  his  soldiers  might  know  whose  it  was.  They 
took  it  up,  and  brought  to  Hannibal  the  head  of  his  brother.**    He  had  not 
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dealt  so  with  the  remains  of  the  Roman  generals :  but  of  this  Nero  recked  noth- 
ing ;  as  indifferent  to  justice  and  humanity  in  his  dealings  with  an  enemy,  as  his 
imperial  descendants  showed  themselves  towards  Rome,  and  all  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  moment  that  Nero's  march  from  the  south  had  been 
heard  of  at  Rome,  intense  anxiety  possessed  the  whole  city.  ABxbty  Md  joy  a 
Erery  day  the  senate  sat  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  and  not  a  sena-  ^'^- 
tor  was  al)^ent{  every  day  the  Forum  was  crowded  from  morning  till  evening,  as 
each  hour  might'  bring  soo&e  great  tidings ;  'and  every  man  wished  to  be  among 
the  first  to  hear  them.    A  doubtful  rumor  arose,  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  a  great  victory  won  only  two  days  before :  two  horsemen  of  Narnia 
had  ridden  off  from  the  field  to  carry  the  news  to  their  home ;  it  had  been  heard 
and  published  in  the  camp  of  the  reserve  army,  which  was  lying  at  Narnia  to 
cover  the  approach  to  Roma     But  men  dared  not  lightly  believe  what  they  so 
much  wishea  to  be  true ;  and  how,  they  said,  could  a  battle  fought  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Umbria  be  heard  of  only  two  days  after  at  Rome  ?    Soon,  however,  it 
was  known  that  a  letter  had  arrived  from  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  army  at  Narnia :  the  horsemen  had  certainly  arrived  there  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  brought  tidings  of  a  glorious  victory.    The  letter  was  read  first 
in  the  senate,  and  then  in  the  Forum  from  the  rostra :  but  some  still  refused 
to  believe :  fugitives  from  a  battle-field  might  carry  idle  tales  oi  victory  to  hide 
their  own  shame :  till  the  account  came  directly  from  the  consuls  it  was  rash  to 
credit  it."     At  last  word  was  brought  that  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  consuls' 
army  were  on  their  way  to  Rome ;  that  they  bore  a  dispatch  from  Livius  and  Nero. 
Then  the  whole  city  poured  out  of  the  walls  to  meet  them,  eager  to  anticipate 
the  moment  which  was  to  confirm  all  their  hopes.    For  two  miles,  as  far  as  the 
Milvian  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  the  crowd  formed  an  uninterrupted  mass ;  and 
when  the  officers  appeared,  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  city,  the 
muUitude  thronging  around  them,  and  overwhelming  them  and  their  attendants 
with  eager  questions.     As  each  man  learnt  the  joyfiu  answers,  he  made  haste  to 
tell  them  to  others :   '*  The  enemy's  army  is  destroyed ;  their  general  slain ;  our 
own  legions  and  both  the  consuls  are  safe."    So  the  crowd  re-entered  the  city; 
and  the  three  officers,  all  men  of  noble  names,  L.  Yeturius  Philo,  P.  Licinius 
Yams,  and  Q.  Metellus,  still  followed  by  the  thronging  multitude,  at  last  reached 
the  senate-house.     The  peojAe  pressed  after  them  into  the  senate-house  itself: 
but  even  at  such  a  moment  the  senate  forgot  not  its  accustomed  order ;   the 
crowd  was  forced  back ;  and  the  consuls'  dispatch  was  first  read  to  the  senators 
alone.    Immediately  afterwards  the  officers  came  out  into  the  Forum ;  there  L. 
Yeturius  again  read  the  dispatch ;  and  as  its  contents  were  short,  and  it  told 
only  the  general  result  of  the  battle,  he  himself  related  the  particulars  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  done.    The  interest  of  his  hearers  grew  more  intense  with  every 
word,  till  at  last  the  whole  multitude  broke  out  into  a  universal  cheer,  and  then 
rushed  from  the  Forum  in  all  directions  to  carry  the  news  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  or  ran  to  the  temples  to  pour  Qut  their  gratitude  to  the  gods.    The 
senate  ordered  a  thanksgiving  of  three  days ;  the  prcetor  announced  it  in  the  Fo- 
rum ;  and  for  three  days  every  temple  was  crowded ;  and  the  Roman  wives  and 
mothers,  m  their  gayest  dresses,  took  their  children  with  them,  and  poured  forth 
their  thanks  to  all  the  gods  for  this  great  deliverance.     It  was  like  the  burst  of 
all  nature,  when  a  long  frost  suddenly  breaks  up,  and  the  snow  melts,  and  the 
ground  resumes  its  natural  coloring,  and  the  streams  flow  freely.    The  Roman 
people  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  and  move  at  liberty ;  confidence  revived ;  and  with 
it  the  ordinary  business  of  life  regained  its  activity :  he  who  wanted  money  found 
that  men  were  not  afraid  to  lend  it ;  what  had  been  hoarded  came  out  into  cir- 
cuhUon ;   land  might  be  bought  without  the  dread  that  the  purchase  would  be 
rendered  worthless  by  Hannibal's  ravages ;  and  in  the  joy  and  confidence  of  the 
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moment,  men  almost  forgot  that  their  great  enemy  with  hb  nnhroken  army  wai 
stUl  in  Italy.*" 

At  the  end  of  the  year  both  consuls  returned  to  Rome,  and  trinmphed.  Many 
^^  years  had  passed  since  this  spectacle  had  been  ejhibited  in  its  full 
"^  solemnity ;  for  Marcellus  had  only  obtained  the  smaller  tnumpli, 
or  ovation,  in  which  the  general  passed  through  the  streets  on  foot  But  now  the 
kingly  chariot  once  more  carried  a  Roman  consul  in  the  pomp  of  kingly  state  up 
to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter ;  and  the  streets  once  more  resounded 
with  the  shouts  and  rude  jests  of  the  yictorious  soldiers,  as  they  moved  in  long 
array  after  their  general.  The  spoil  of  Hasdrubal's  camp  was  large ;  each  sol- 
dier received  a  donation  of  three  denarii  and  a  half ;  and  three  millions  of  sester- 
ces in  silver,  besides  80,000  pounds  of  the  old  Italian  copper  money,  were  carried 
into  the  treasury.  Nero  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  his  coUeague'a  chariot; 
a  distinction  made  between  them,  partly  because  Livius  had  happened  to  hare 
the  command  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  partly  because  Nero  had  come  with- 
out his  army ;  his  province  still  requiring  its  usual  force,  as  Hannibal  was  there. 
But  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  if  we  can  trust  the  writers  under  Augustus,  when 
they  speak  of  his  adopted  son's  ancestor,  amply  compensated  to  Nero  for  this 
formal  inferiority :  they  said  that  he  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Hasdmbal,  while 
his  name,  even  m  absence,  had  overawed  Hannibal.'®'  One  thing,  however,  is  re- 
markable, that  Nero  was  never  employed  again  in  a  military  command  :  we  only 
hear  of  him  after  his  consulship  as  censor.  Fabius  and  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  had 
been  sent  out  year  after  year  against  Hannibal ;  whilst  the  man  whoee  military 
genius  eclipsed  all  the  Roman  generals  hitherto  engaged  in  Italy,  was  never  op- 
posed to  him  again.  Men's  eyes  were  turned  in  another  direction ;  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  Metaurus  was  less  regarded  than  a  young  man  whose  career  of 
success  had  been  as  brilliant  as  it  was  iminterrupted,  and  who  was  now  almost 
entitled  to  the  name  of  conqueror  of  all  Spain.  It  is  time  that  we  should  trace 
the  events  of  the  war  in  the  west,  and  describe  the  dawn  of  the  glory  of  Scipio. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

K  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO— fflS  OPERATIONS  IN  SPAIN— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  Of 
NEW  CARTHAGE-BATTLE  OF  BiECULA— THE  CARTHAGINIANS  EVACUATE 
THE  SPANISH  PENINSULA— SCIPIO  RETURNS  TO  ROME,  AND  IS  ELECTED 
CONSUL.— A.  U.  C.  648  TO  A.  U.  C.  548. 

Thrbb  generations  of  Scipios  have  already  been  distinguished  in  Roman  his- 
waadtttithmMtim.    ^^7  *  ^'  ^cipio  Barbstus,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  third 

Samnite  war ;  L.  Scipio,  his  son,  who  was  consul  early  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  obtained  a  triumph ;  and  Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio,  the  sons  of 
L.  Scipio,  who  served  their  country  ably  in  Spain  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  at  last  cut  off  there  by  the  enemy  towards  the  end  of  the 
siege  of  Capua.  Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spiun,  left  two  sons  behind 
him,  Lucius  and  Publius :  of  these,  Lucius,  the  elder,  became  afterwards  the 
conqueror  of  king  Antiochus;  Publius,  the  younger,  was  the  famous  Scipio 
Africanus. 

Athens  abounded  in  writers  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but,  hsd 
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not  Thucydides  been  one  of  them,  how  hard  would  it  be  rightly  oaBtndietory  MMonte 
to  estimate  the  characters  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  period !  And  ^  Mp»o»tti«»euT. 
even  Thucydides  seems  in  one  instance  to  have  partaken  of  the  common  weak* 
nesses  of  humanity :  his  personal  gratitude  and  respect  for  Antiphon  has  colored, 
not  indeed  his  statement  of  his  actions,  but  his  general  estimate  of  his  worth :  he 
attributes  an  over-measure  of  virtue  to  the  conspirator,  who  scrupled  not  to  use 
assassination  as  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country.  But  Polybius,  whose  knowledge  of  Rome  was  that  of  a  foreigner,  and 
for  a  long  time  of  a  prisoner,  could  not  be  to  Roman  history  what  Thucydides  is 
to  that  of  Greece,  even  if  in  natural  powers  he  had  approached  more  nearly  to  him ; 
and  all  his  accounts  of  the  Scipios  are  affected  by  his  intimacy  with  the  younger 
Africanus,  and  are  derived  from  partial  sources,  the  anecdotes  told  by  the  elder 
Laelius,  or  the  funeral  orations  and  traditions  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  large  party  in  Rome  to  whom  Scipio  was  personally  and  politically 
obnoxious,  and  their  writers  would  naturally  circulate  stories  unfavorable  to  him. 
Hence,  the  accounts  of  his  early  life  and  character  are  varying,  and  sometimes 
contradictory ;  and  points,  apparently  the  most  notorious,  are  stated  very  differ- 
ently, so  that  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  His  friend  and  companion,  Lselius, 
told  Polybius,^  that  in  his  first  battle,  when  only  seventeen,  he  saved  his  father's 
life ;  but  Coelius  Antipater  said  that  this  was  a  false  pretension ;  that  the  consul, 
P.  Scipio,  was  saved,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  the  fidehty  of  a  Ligurian  slave.'  Bv 
his  friends  again  Scipio  is'  represented  as  one  who,  amid  all  temptations  of  youth 
and  power,  maintained  the  complete  mastery  over  his  passions  :*  while  his  ene- 
mies said  that  his  youth  was  utterly  dissolute ;  and  that  the  famous  story  of  his 
noble  treatment  of  the  Spanish  captive  maiden  was  invented  to  veil  conduct  which 
had  really  been  of  the  very  opposite  nature.^  His  common  admirers  extolled 
hb  singular  devotion  to  the  goas :  he  delighted,  it  was  said,  to  learn  their  pleas- 
ure, and  to  be  guided  by  their  counsel ;  nor  would  he  ever  engage  in  any  im- 
portant matter,  public  or  private,  till  he  had  first  gone  up  to  the  capitol,  and  en- 
tered the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  .there  sat  for  a  time  alone,  as  it  seemed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  god,  and  doubtless  enjoying  unwonted  communications  from  his 
divine  wisdom.*  But  Polvbius,  by  temper  and  by  circumstances  a  rationalist,  is 
at  great  pains  to  assure  his  readers,  that  Scipio  owed  no  part  of  his  greatness  to 
the  gods,  and  that  his  true  oracle  was  the  clear  judfi^ment  of  his  own  mind.*  Ac- 
cording to  him  Scipio  did  but  impose  upon  and  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  vid- 
gar ;  speaking  of  tne  favor  shown  him  by  the  gods,  while  he  knew  the  gods  to 
be  nothing.  livy,  with  a  truer  feeling,  which  taught  him  that  a  hero  cannot  be 
a  hypocrite,  suggests  a  doubt,  though  timidly,  as  if  in  fear  of  the  skepticism  of 
his  age,  whether  the  great  Scipio  was  not  really  touched  by  some  feelings  (^ 
superstition,*  whether  he  did  not  in  some  degree  speak  what  he  himself  believed. 
A  mind  like  Scipio's,  working  its  way  under  the  peculiar  influences  of  his  time 
and  country,  cannot  but  move  irregularly ;  it  cannot  but  be  full  of  ^^  j^a^^tmmMu 
contradictions.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  mind  of  the  dicta- 
tor Caesar  acquiesced  contentedly  in  Epicureanism :  he  retained  no  more  of  en* 
thusiasm  than  was  inseparable  from  the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  power,  and 
the  fervor  of  his  courage,  even  amidst  his  utter  moral  degradation.  But  Scipio 
could  not  be  like  Caesar.  His  mind  rose  above  the  state  of  things  around  him ; 
his  spirit  was  solitary  and  kingly ;  he  was  cramped  by  living  among  those  as  his 
equals,  whoiv  he  felt  fitted  to  guide  as  from  some  higher  sphere ;  and  he  retired 
at  last  to  Idtemum  to  breathe  freely,*  to  enjoy  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  since 
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he  could  not  fulfil  his  natural  oalling  to  be  a  hero  Idng.  So  far  he  stood  apart 
from  his  countrymen,  admired,  reverenced,  but  not  loved.  But  he  coidd  not  shake 
off  all  the  influences  of  his  time ;  the  virtue,  public  and  private,  which  still  existed 
at  Rome,  the  reverence  paid  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  to  the  religion  of  thdr 
fathers,  were  elements  too  congenial  to  his  nature  not  to  retain  their  hold  on  it ; 
they  cherished  that  nobleness  of  soul  in  him,  and  that  faith  in  the  invisible  and 
dlvme,  which  two  centuries  of  growing  unbelief  rendered  almost  impossible  in  the 
days  of  Csosar.  Yet  how  strange  must  the  conflict  be,  when  faith  is  combined 
with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and  its  appointed  object  is  no  better  than 
paganism !  Longing  to  believe,  yet  repelled  by  palpable  falsehood,  crossed  in- 
evitably with  snatches  of  unbelief,  in  which  hypocrisy  is  ever  close  at  the  door, 
it  breaks  out  desperately,  as  it  may  seem,  into  the  region  of  dreams  and  visions, 
and  mysterious  communings  with  the  invisible,  as  if  longing  to  find  that  food  in 
its  own  creations,  which  no  outward  objective  truth  offers  to  it.  The  proportions 
of  belief  and  unbelief  in  the  human  mind  in  such  cases,  no  human  judgment  can 
determine :  they  are  the  wonders  of  history ;  characters  inevitably  misrepresented 
by  the  vulgar*  and  viewed  even  by  those  who  in  some  sense  have  the  key  to  them 
AS  a  mystery,  not  fully  to  be  comprehended,  and  still  less  explained  to  others. 
The  genius  which  conceived  the  incomprehen«ble  character  of  Hamlet,  would 
alone  be  able  to  describe  with  intuitive  truth  the  character  of  Scipio  or  of  Crom- 
well. 

In  both  these  great  men,  the  enthusiastic  element  which  clearly  existed  in  them, 
III  cflbeioAhbiub.  ^^^  ^^*  inspire  a  resistless  energy  into  their  actions,  while  it  in  no 
**  way  interfered  with  the  calmest  and  keenest  judgpnent  in  the 

choice  of  their  means :  nor  in  the  case  of  Scipio  did  it  suggest  any  other  end  of 
life,  than  such  as  was  appreciated  by  ordinary  human  views  of  good.  Where 
religion  contained  no  revelation  of  new  truth,  it  naturally  left  men's  estimate  of 
the  end  of  their  being  exactly  what  it  had  been  before,  and  only  furnished  en- 
couragement to  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  so  far  bore  the  character  of  magic,  that  it 
applied  superhuman  power  to  the  furtherance  of  human  purposes :  the  gods  aided 
man's  work ;  they  did  not  teach  and  enable  him  to  do  theirs. 

The  charge  of  early  dissoluteness  brought  against  Scipio  by  his  enemies  is  likely 
Chun  •  um.  ^  ^*^®  ^®®°  exaggerated,  like  the  stories  of  our  Henry  V.  Yet 
''^^  the  sternest  and  firmest  manhood  has  sometimes  followed  a  youth 

marked  with  many  excesses  of  passion ;  and  what  was  considered  an  unbecom- 
ing interruption  to  the  cares  of  public  business,  was  held  to  be  in  itself  nothing 
blamable.  That  sanction  of  inherited  custom,  which  at  Home  at  this  period 
was  the  best  safeguard  of  youthful  purity,  Scipio  was  not  inclined  implicitly  to 
regard. 

With  all  his  greatness  there  was  a  waywardness  in  him,  which  seems  often  to 
camMrim  utwmt  ®®<^™P^y  gcuius ;  a  self-idolatry,  natural  enough  where  there 
SrSmSIr  aadwHt  18  SO  kecu  a  cousciousncss  of  power  and  of  lofty  designs ;  a  self* 

dependence,  which  feels  even  the  most  sacred  external  relations 
to  be  unessential  to  its  own  perfection.  Such  is  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  highest 
conception  of  the  individual  hero,  reljring  on  himself,  and  sufficient  to  himself. 
But  the  same  poet  who  conceived  the  character  of  Achilles,  has  also  drawn  that 
of  Hector ;  of  the  truly  noble,  because  unselfish  hero,  who  subdues  his  genius  to 
make  it  minister  to  the  good  of  othens,  who  lives  for  his  relations,  his  friends,  and 
his  country.  And  as  Scipio  lived  in  himself  and  for  himself,  like  Achilles^  so  the 
virtue  of  Hector  was  worthily  represented  in  the  life  of  his  great  rival  Hannibal, 
who,  from  his  childhood  to  his  latest  hour,  in  war  and  in  peace,  through  glory 
and  through  obloquy,  amid  victories  and  amid  disappointments,  ever  remembered 
to  what  purpose  his  father  had  devoted  him,  and  withdrew  no  thought  or  desire 
or  deed  from  their  pledged  service  to  his  country. 

Scipio  had  fought  at  Cannae,  and,  after  the  battle,  had  been  forward,  it  was 
said,  m  putting  down  that  dangerous  spirit,  which  showed  itself  among  some  of 
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high  birth  and  name,  when  they  were  purposing  to  abandon  Italy  ^^^^ 

in  despair,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  Asia.* 

His  early  manhood  had  attracted  the  favor  of  the  people ;  and  although  the  de« 

tails  are  yariously  given,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  made  curule  cedile  at  an  early 

a^e,  and  with  strong  marks  of  the  general  good-will.*^  But  he  had 

fiBed  no  higher  office  than  the  sedileship,  when  his  father  and  uncle 

were  killed  in  Spain,  and  when  C.  Nero,  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  was  sent  out  as 

propraetor  to  command  the  wreck  of  their  army,  and  joining  it  to  the  force  which 

be  brought  from  Italy,  to  maintain  the  almost  desperate  cause  of  the  Roman 

arms  in  the  west. 

He  held  his  ground,  and  even  ventured,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  overrun  with 
improbabilities,  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  a.  u.  c.  544.  a.  a 
south  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Beetis."  The  faults  of  the  Cartha-  HSi,  '^^XJi  S^ 
ginian  generals  were  ruining  their  cause,  and  vexing  the  spirit  of  ^^^ 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  HamQcar,  who  alone  knew  the  value  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  was  eager  to  make  use  c€  it.  But  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago 
thought  their  work  was  done,  and  were  :  nly  anxious  to  enrich  themselves  out  of 
the  plunder  of  Spain.  They  disgusted  the  Spanish  chiefs  by  th^  insolence  and 
rapacity,  while  they  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  both,  as  was  natural,  hated 
and  dreaded  the  son  of  Hamilcar."  Accordingly,  all  concert  between  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  was  at  an  end ;  they  engaged  in  separate  enterprises  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country :  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  and  Mago,  moved  off  to 
the  extreme  west  of  the  peninsula^  to  subdue  and  plunder  the  remoter  Spanish 
tribes ;  and  only  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  remained  to  oppose  the  Ro- 
mans. Nero,  therefore,  whether  he  acted  on  the  offensive  or  no,  was  certainly 
vnassailed  behind  the  Iberus ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  544,  eighteen  months 
at  least  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  the  Roman  arms  had  met  with  no  fresh 
disaster ;  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ibe- 
rus still  acknowledged  the  Roman  dominion. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  government  resolved  to  increase  its  efforts  in 
Spain,  to  employ  a  larger  army  there,  and  to  place  it  under  the  A.rj.cM,  a.c.so9. 
command  of  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  Nero,  who  was  only  ^i^fu'^th  ^ 
proprsetor.  It  was  probable  that  Hasdrubal's  expedition  to  Italy  '''^' 
was  now  seriously  meditated,  and  that  the  Romans,  being  aware  of  this,  were 
anxious  to  detain  him  in  Spain ;  but,  even  without  this  special  object,  th^  im- 
portance of  the  Spanish  war  was  evident ;  and  it  was  not  wise  to  leave  the  Roman 
cause  in  Spain  it  its  present  precarious  state,  in  which  it  was  preserved  only  by 
the  divisions  and  want  of  ability  of  the  enemy's  generals.  Accordingly,  the  tribes 
were  to  meet  to  appoint  a  proconsul,  who  should  carry  out  remforcements  to 
Spain,  and,  with  a  propraetor  acting  under  him,  take  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  that  country. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  whole  people,  P.  Soipio,  then  only  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  and  who  had  filled  no  higher  office  than  that  of  curule  eedile,  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 
came  forward  as  a  candidate.*'  It  is  said  that  he  had  no  competi-  M»a  iw  th*  agSi 
tors,  all  men  beinff  deterred  from  undertaking  a  service  which  ^^* 
seemed  so  unpromising ;  whereas  Scipio  himseu  had  formed  a  truer  judgment  of 
the  state  of  affiuirs  in  Spain,  and  felt  tiiat  they  might  be  restored,  and  that  he 
himself  was  capable  of  restoring  them.  He  expressed  his  confidence  strongly  in 
all  his  addresses  to  the  people ;  and  there  was  that  in  him  which  distinguished 
his  boldness  from  a  young  man's  idle  boastings,  and  communicated  his  hope  to 
his  hearers.'^  At  the  same  age,  and  nearly  under  the  sflne  cbrcumstances,  in 
which  Napoleon  was  appointed  in  1796  to  tcJce  the  command  of  the  French  army 
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of  Italy,  was  P.  Scipio  chosen  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
take  the  command  of  their  army  in  Spain.  And  great  as  were  the  consequences 
of  the  appointment  of  Napoleon,  those  which  followed  the  appointment  of  Scipio 
were  greater  and  far  more  lasting. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  propraetor  was  to  be  sent  out  in  the  room  of  C.  Nero, 
andgoetwith  i«f*re.  vhoso  veaT  of  commaud  was  come  to  an  end.  His  successor  was 
inforoemratotoSpdo.  j^  Junms  Silauus,"  who  had  been  praetor  two  years  before,  and 
since  that  time  had  been  employed  in  overawing  the  party  disaffected  to  Rome 
in  Etruria.  The  two  new  generals  were  to  take  with  them  large  reinforcements, 
amounting  to  10,000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty  quinqueremes.  The 
troops  were  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  fleet  proceeded  along 
the  coasts  of  Etruria,  Liguria,  and  Gaul,  till  it  arrived  safely  at  Emporiae,  a  Mas- 
saliot  colony,  lying  immediately  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  the 
soldiers  were  disembarked,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Tarraco ;  the  fleet  followed ; 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  proconsul  were  established  at  Tarraco  for  the 
winter,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  admit  of  any  active  operations  immedi- 
ateljr.w 

And  now  that  Spain  has  received  that  general  and  that  army,  by  whom  her 
fate  was  fixed  through  all  after  time, — ^for  the  expulsion  of  the 
"'^  Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula  decided  its  subjection  to  the  Ro- 

mans, and  though  the  work  of  conquest  was  slow,  and  often  interrupted,  it  was 
not  the  less  sure, — ^let  us  for  a  moment  survey  the  earliest  known  state  of  this 
great  country ;  what  Spain  was,  and  who  were  the  earliest  Spaniards,  before  Ro- 
mans, Goths,  and  Moors,  had  filled  the  land  with  stranger  races,  and  almost  ex- 
tirpated the  race  and  language  of  its  original  people. 

The  Spanish  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  body  of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of 
DMeri|id««rai8FM-  ^^®  Pyrenees,  may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
MhiMDiwiia.  which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified  town,  lofty  at 

once  and  massy.  Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  other,  not  into  one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a  huge  tower,  as  I  have  called  it,  of  table- 
land, from  which  the  mountains  themselves  rise  again  like  the  battlements  on  the 
summit.  The  plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  pluns,  raised  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that 
of  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which  overhangs  Edinbui^h. 
Accordingly  the  centre  of  Spain,  notwithstandmg  its  genial  latitude,  only  par- 
tially enjoys  the  temperature  of  a  southern  climate ;  while  some  of  the  valleys  of 
Andalusia,  which  lie  near  the  sea,  present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  ^Im- 
tree,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus  the  southern  coast  seemed  to  mvite 
an  earlier  civilization ;  while  the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism. 

Accordingly  the  first  visits  of  the  Phoenicians  to  Spain  are  placed  at  a  very 
Eui  PbttBiehii  Mt  '®°*^^  period.  Some  stories  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Oades  to 
oaiMntobSpda.  tim  Archclaus,  the  son  of  Phoenix-^Phoenix  and  Cadmus  being  the 
th*  •Si^'fahlMt  supposed  founders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  belonging  to  the  earli- 
"^  est  period  of  Greek  tradition ;  while  other  accounts  of  a  more  his- 

torical character  inade  the  origin  of  Gades  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  the 
Athenian  Codrus,  that  is,  aTOut  a  thousand  vears  before  the  Christian  era." 
Three  hundred  years  later,  the  Prophet  Isaiah"  describes  the  downfall  of  Tyre 
as  likely  to  give  deliverance  to  the  land  of  Tarshish ;  that  is,  to  the  south  of 
Spain,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  established  their  dominion.  In  the  time  of 
E^kiel,  the  Tynan  trade  with  Spain  was  most  flourishing ;  and  the  produce  of 
the  Spanish  mines,  silver,  iron,  tm,  and  lead,  are  espedaSy  mentioned  as  the  ar« 
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tides  which  came  from  Tarshish  to  the  Phoenician  ports.**  Nor  did  the  Phoe- 
nicians confine  themselves  to  a  few  points  on  the  sea-coast ;  they  were  spread 
over  the  whole  south  of  Spain ;  and  the  greatest  number  of  the  towns  of  Tur- 
ditania  were  still  inhabited  in  Strabo's  time  by  people  of  Phoenician  origin." 
They  communicated  many  of  the  arts  of  life  to  the  natives,  and  among  the  rest 
the  early  use  of  letters ;  for  the  characters  which  the  Iberians  used  in  their 
writing  before  the  time  of  the  Romans,*'  can  scarcely  have  been  any  other  than 
Phcemcian.  The  Phoenicians  visitisd  Spain  at'a  very  remote  period ;  but  they 
found  it  already  peopled.  Who  the  abori^nal  inhabitants  were,  and  froin 
whence  they  came,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  Greeks  called  them 
Iberians,  and  said  that,  although  they  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  spoke 
many  various  dialects,  they  yet  all  belonged  to  the  same  race."  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  race  and  language  still  exist ;  that  the  Basques,  who  inhabit 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Navarre,  and  who  in 
France  occupy  the  country  between  the  Aaour  and  the  Bidassoa,  are  the  gen- 
uine descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberians.  Their  language  bears  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity ;  and  its  unlikeness  to  the  other  languages  of  Europe  is  very 
striking,  even  when  compared  with  Welsh,  or  with  Sclavonic.  The  affinities  of 
the  Welsh  numerals  with  those  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  obvious  at  the  first  glance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
Sclavonic  numerals :  but  the  Basque  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
an^  one  of  them,  except  ''  sei,"  '*  six,"  with  those  of  other  languages."  And  an 
evidence  of  its  great  antiquity  seems  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  inflexions  of 
the  nouns  and  verbs  are  manifestly  so  many  distinct  words,  inasmuch  as  they 
exist  in  a  sej)arate  form  as  such.  We  suspect  this  reasonably  of  the  terminations 
of  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  in  the  Basque  language  it  can 
be  proved  beyond  question." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Phoenicians  were  settled  amongst  the  Iberians  in  the 
south ;  and  Keltic  tribes  were  said  to  be  mixed  up  with  them  in  y.rioi»  tnunuona  of 
parts  of  the  north  and  centre,  forming  a  people,  whom  the  Greeks  ••«Jy"^««»«><^ 
called  Eeltiberians.  How  far  strangers  of  other  races  were  to  be  found  in  Iberia, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  One  or  two  Greek  colonies  from  Massalia,  such  as  Bhoda 
and  Emporiae,  were  undoubtedly  planted  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  just 
within  the  limits  of  Iberia,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees."  These 
belong  to  the  times  of  certain  histor)' ;  but  stories  are  told  of  invasions  of  Spain, 
and  of  colonies  founded  on  its  territory,  on  which  in  their  present  form  we  can 
place  no  reliance.     Carthaginian  writers  spoke  of  a  great  expedition  of  the  Tyrian 

»  XXVII.  12.  •  I  give  the  Welsh  from  Puffhe'g  Welsh 

**  III.  p.  Ii9.  Grammar,  Denbigh,  1882 ;  the  Bdayonio  (Bo« 

"  Strabo,  III.  p.  189.  hemian),  from  lM>browsk7,  Lehrgeb&ude  der 

"  Herodotua,  m  a  fitigment  of  Stephanas  Bohmischen  Spraehe,  Prag.  1819 ;  the  Basque 

Byzantius,  v.  'IjSq^ <ai,  preserved  by  Constantine  from  Larramendi,  Arte  de  la  lingua  Bascon- 

Porphjrrogenitus.  and  given  by  Berkelius :  Td  gada,  Salamanca,  1729. 

'l/^vpcxdv  ylyos — iiiiptartu  6w6na9i¥f   Iv  y/vof  iiv. 


NumeraU/rcm  1  to  10. 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Kve 

8iz 

Seven 

Eij^rht 

Nme 

Ten 

■*  See  W.  Humboldt's  Diasertation  on  the 
Basque  Language  in  Adelung*s  Mithiidatea, 
VoLlv.j).  814-882. 
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SCLAVONIC. 

Un 

Geden 

Bau 

Bwa 

Tri 

Tri 

Pedwar 

Etyn 

Pump 

Pst 

Chwech 

Saest 

Saith 

Sedm 

Wyth 

Osm 

Naw 

I>ewet 

D«g 

Beset 

BASQUE. 

Bat 

Bi 

Hird 

Lau 

Boat 

Bei 

Zazpi 

Zortzi 

Bederatil 

AmAr. 


Strabo,  HI.  pp.  159, 160. 
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Hercules  into  Spab»  at  the  head  of  an  anny  of  Medes,  Persians,  Armeniaas,  and 
other  nations  of  the  east.**    Megasthenes,'^  the  Greek  traveU^  and  historian  of 
India,  said  that  Tearco,  king  of  JSthiopia,  and  Nabochodonosor,  king  of  the  Chal- 
dseans,  had  both  carried  th^r  arms  as  far  as  Spain.    Amongst  the  innnmeraUe 
countries  which  were  made  the  scene  of  the  aaventmres  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on 
their  return  from  Troy,  after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  famous  storm,  the 
coasts  of  Iberia,  and  eren  its  coasts  upon  the  ocean,  are  not  forgotten.*    Other 
stories,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  a  Greek  odgia  for  Saguntum ;  while  othei. 
again  called  it  a  Rutulian  colony,  from  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgian  city  of  Aidea.* 
The  settlements  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on  their  way  home  from  Troy  are  mere  ro- 
mances, as  unreal  as  the  famous  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  or  as  theyarious  adTentures  and  settlements  of  Trojan  exiles,  which 
were  invented  in  the  middle  ages.    Whether  any  real  events  are  disguised  in  the 
stories,  of  the  ezpeditiona  of  Hercules,  of  Tearco,  and  of  NabuchodonofiOT,  is  a 
question  more  difficult  to  answer :  for  the  early  mieratbns  from  the  east  to  the 
west  are  buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity.    But  tiie  Persians  and  Ethiopians 
may  have  made  their  way  into  Spedn  before  historical  memory,  as  the  Yandals 
and  Arabs  invaded  it  in  later  times;  the  fact  itself  is  not  incredible,  if  it  zested 
on  any  credible  authority. 

Not  knowing,  then,  what  strange  nations  may  at  one  time  or  other  have  in- 
Btoto  of  actieoitiiN  fai  vadcd  Or  settled  in  Spain,  we  cannot  judge  how  much  the  Iberian 
^^'  character  and  manners  were  affected  by  foreign  influence.     Agri* 

culture  was  practised  from  a  period  beyond  memory :  but  the  vine  and  otive,  and 
perhaps  the  flax,  were  first  introduced  mto  the  south  of  Spain  by  the  Phcenidans, 
and  only  spread  northwards  gradually,  the  vine  and  fig  advancing  first,  and  the 
olive,  as  becomes  its  greater  tenderness,  following  them  more  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously. Even  in  Strabo's  time  the  vine  had  scarcely  reached  the  northern  coast 
of  Spain ;  and  the  olive,  when  Polybius  wrote,  appears  not  to  have  been  culti- 
vated north  of  the  Sierra  Morena.*^  Butter  supplied  the  place  ofoil  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  northern  coast,  and  beer  that  of  wme." 

In  the  character  of  the  people  some  traits  may  be  recognized,  which  even  to 
chaneur  of  th*  lb*,  thls  day  Duirk  the  Spaniard.  The  grave  dress,**  the  temperance 
''*°^  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence,  the  per- 

severance in  ffuerilla  warfare,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest  military 
qualities,  ascnbed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are 
ail  more  or  less  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The  courtesy 
and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  hjs 
Iberian  ancestors :  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  it  was  an  argument  of  an  imperfect 
civilization,  that  among  the  Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  receiving,  a 
dowry ;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus 
becoming  the  heads  of  the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  suitable  wives.**  In  another  point,  the  great  difference  between 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked 
also  in  Iberia :  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  simple-hearted ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  cunning  and  mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indom- 
itable, fond  of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war.** 
These,  m  some  degree,  are  quahties  common  to  almost  all  barbarians ;  but  they 
offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words  spoke  what 
was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  most  powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded,  that  their 
ascendency  was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  those  of  justice.** 

"  SalluBt,  Jugurth.  c  XVIIL  •  Livy,  XXI.  7.  See  Niebuhr,  voL  i.  note  12T. 

"  Quoted  by  Btrabo,  XV.  1,  $  6,  p.  687,  and  *  m.  p.  164. 

by  Josepbus,  Antio.  X.  11,  %  1,  and  oontr.  "  Strabo,  III.  p.  155.    Polybiua  in  Atbena- 

Apion.  1.  20.    StniD0*8  character  of  Megas-  us,  I.  28. 

thenes  is  not   fiivorable :   itmftf&vrut  Atrurnir  "  Strabo,  III.  p.  145,  luXmvttitwst  ir&vrtf, 

Uiw  AifUMfxy  re  Kid  Ueyaa$hsi,    II.  1,  p.  70.  "*  Strabo,  m.  p.  165.     **  Strabo,  IQ.  p.  154. 

"  Strabo,  III.  pp.  149, 150.  "  Tacitus,  German.  22,  85. 
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Spanish  soldiers  had  for  more  than  two  centuries  formed  one  of  the  jaiosi  efficient 
part&  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  ;**  and  on  this  account  the  Car-  imp0rtanM«r  spdato 
thaginian  goyemment  set  a  high  value  on  its  domimon  in  Spain,  ^^c^rtiusiiibn. 
But  this  dominion  furnished  Carthage  with  mone;^,  so  less  than  with  men.  The 
Spaiush  mines  bad  been  worked  for  soma  centuries;  first  by  the  Phoenicians  of 
^ia»  and  latterly  by  their  Carthaginian  descendants;  yet  they  still  yielded 
abundantly*  And  some  of  them  have  bees  worked  for  two  thousand  years  since 
the  Carthaginians  were  driven  ou(  of  the  coimtry ;  aad  to  this  hour  their  treas- 
ures are  unexhausted.^ 

These  mines  existed  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
streams  running  to  the  Guadianafcom  those  which  feed  the  Qua-  g^j^,^,,^ 
dalquiver.*"  'Hna  is  the  chain  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sierra  Morena ;  but  the  several  arms  which  it  pushes  ouf  towards  the  sea  east- 
ward and  southward,  were  also  rich  in  precious  metals ;  md  some  mines  were 
worked  ia  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver  itself,  as  low  down  93  Seville.  The 
streams,  moreover,  which  flowed  fropi  these  mountains,  brought  down  gold 
miogled  with  their  sand  and  mYdf*  and  this  was  probably  eoJIected  long  be- 
fore  the  working  of  the  regiuar  mines  began.  But  in  the  time  of  tbf  second 
Punic  war  the  mines  were  worked  actively ;  and  a  hundred  years  earlier  the 
dbnabar^  or  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  of  the  famous  mines  of  Ahnaden,  was  wdil 
known  in  the  markets  of  Greece,^  The  Carthaginians  honored  as  a  hero  or 
demi-god,  the  man  who  first  discovered  the  most  productive  silver  mines ;  and 
one  of  these  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  ifew  Carthage  itself.^^  Others 
w^e  nearer  the  Guadalquiver,  at  Castulo  and  Ilipa ;  or  on  Uie  feeders  of  the 
Guadiana,  as  at  Sisapo,^  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  near  to  which  the  great 
quicksilver  mines  were  wori^ed,  now  known  as  the  mines  of  Almaden,  One  large 
and  most  productive  silver  mine,  yielding  three  hundred  pounds  daily,  is  said  to 
nave  been  opened  by  Hannibal  himself,^  who,  while  he  was  in  Spain,  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Castulo,^  and  perhaps  had  acquired 
some  possessions  through  her  in  the  mining  district,  aa  Thucydidbes  had  through 
his  wife  in  Thrace. 

The  immense  resources  which  the  Carthaginians  derived  from  their  Spanish 
dominion,  seemed  now  more  than  ever  secured  to  them,  by  the  de-  b«mo>  ml  --y— ^ 
atruction  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  two  Scipios,  and  the  con-  ^^* 
sequent  retreat  of  the  Romans  behind  the  Iberus.  But  the  divisions  between 
their  generals,  and  the  arrogasce  with  which  their  officers  now  treated  the  Span- 
iards, as  if  it  was  no  long^  worth  while  to  conciliate  them,  had  made  a  fatal 
opening,  exposing  their  power  to  the  most  deadly  blow  which  it  had  yet  sus- 
tained. Scipip,  with  mtuitive  sagacity,  observed  this  opening,  and  with  decision 
no  less  admirable  struck  his  blow  tp  the  heart  of  his  enemy.  He  formed  his 
plans  at  Tarraco  during  ike  winter ;  as  soon  as  the  season  allowed  his  fleet  to  co- 
operate with  him,  he  put  it  and  his  army  in  motion ;  and  while  the  three  Car- 
thaginian generals  were  in  places  equally  remote  from  one  another,  and  from  the 
point  threatened  by  the  enemy,  Scipio  crossed  the  Iberus^  and  led  his  land  and 
sea  forces  to  besiege  Kew  Carthage.^ 

His  early  and  most  intimate  friend,  C.  LssUus,  commanded  the  fleet;  the  pro- 
preetor,  K.  Silanus,  was  left  hehmd  the  Iberus  with  3000  foot  and  a.  0.  c.  ms.  a.  «. 
500  horse,  to  protect  Ihe  country  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  *Si^  %w''*q^ 
Scipio  himself  led  25,000  foot  and  2500  horse  on  his  expedition.  *^' 
Polybius  declares  that  the  m&rch  from  the  Iberus  to  New  Carthage  was  per- 
formed in  seveijL  day^;  but  fis^  according  to  his  own  reckoning,  the  distance  was 

**  ileiodotOB,  VH.  165.  *^  FolybixiB,  X.  10, 11.    Strabo,  III.  p.  148. 

"  Stobo,  III.  146-148.  ^  Polybius,  X.  88, 7.    Strabo,  lU.  p.  US. 

"  Stttbo:  m.  p.  1^  •  PUny,  XXXin.  81. 

"  Btmbo,  IIL  p.  146.  *•  livy,  XXIV.  41. 

«*  Stntbo,  m.  p.  147.  «  Polybiost  X.  6-9.    livy,  XXVI.  48. 
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not  less  than  325  Roman  miles,  the  accuracy  of  one  or  both  of  his  statements 
may  well  be  questioned/'  Three  degrees  of  latitude  diride  Carthagena  from  the 
Ebi'o ;  and  the  ordinary  windings  and  difficulties  of  a  road  in  such  a  distance 
must  make  it  all  but  an  impossibility  that  an  army  with  its  baggage  should  hare 
marched  over  it  in  a  single  week.  However,  the  march  was  undoubtedly  rapid ; 
and  the  Roman  armv  established  itself  under  the  walls  of  New  Carthage,  while 
all  succor  was  far  distant,  and  when  the  actual  garrison  of  a  place  so  important 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men.  To  the  protection  of  a  force  so  small  was  com- 
mitted the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spsun,  the  base  of  their  mili- 
tary operations,  their  point  of  communication  with  Africa,  their  treasures  and 
magazines,  and  the  hostages  taken  from  the  different  Spanish  tribes  to  secure 
their  doubted  fidelity.*' 

The  present  town  of  Carthagena  stands  at  the  head  of  its  famous  harbor,  built 
fcdtim  of  N«w  Cm-  partly  on  some  hills  of  tolerable  height,  and  partly  on  the  low 
^^^'  ground  beneath  them,  with  a  large  extent  of  marshy  ground  be- 

hind it,  which  is  flooded  after  rains,  and  its  inner  port  surrounded  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  arsenal,  running  deeply  into  the  land  on  its  western  side.  But  in  the 
times  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  marshy  ground  behind  was  all  a  la£^n,  and 
its  waters  communicated  artificially  with  those  of  the  port  of  the  arBenaf;  so  that 
the  town  was  on  a  peninsula,  and  was  joined  to  the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  had  itself  been  cut  through  in  one  place,  to  allow  the  lagoon- 
water  to  find  an  outlet.^  Scipio  then  encamped  at  the  head  of  this  isthmus ;  and 
having  fortified  himself  on  the  rear,  with  the  lagoon  covering  his  flank,  he  left  his 
front  open,  that  nothing  might  obstruct  the  free  advance  of  his  soldiers  to  storm 
the  city.* 

Accor^ngly,  without  delay,  he  was  preparing  to  lead  on  his  men  to  the  as- 
sault, when  he  was  himself  assailed  by  Mago,  who,  with  his  scanty 
'  garrison, '  made  a  desperate  sally  along  the  isthmus  against  the 
Roman  camp.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  besieged  were  beaten  back  into 
the  town  with  loss ;  and  the  Romans,  following  them,  fixed  their  ladders  to  the 
walls,  and  began  to  mount.  But  the  height  of  the  walls  was  so  great,  that  the 
long  ladders  necessary  to  reach  their  summit  broke  in  some  instances  under  the 
weight  of  the  soldiers  who  crowded  on  them ;  and  the  enemy  made  their  defence 
so  good,  that  towards  afternoon  Scipio  found  it  expedient  to  recall  his  men  from 
the  assault." 

He  had  told  his  men  before  the  assault  began,  that  the  god  Neptune  had  ap- 

a^euriMtiMWBik.     P^^'*^^  *^  ^^^  ^°  ^^®  sleep,  and  had  promised  to  give  him  aid  in 

the  hour  of  need,  so  manifest,  that  all  the  army  should  acknowl- 
edge his  interposition.'*  For  the  lagoon,  it  seems,  was  so  shallow,  that  even  the 
filight  fall  of  the  tide  m  the  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to  leave  much  of  it  un- 
covered,  as  is  the  case  at  this  day  in  parts  of  the  harbor  of  Venice.  This  would 
take  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  men  to  be  ready 
with  ladders,  to  march  across  the  lagoon  as  soon  as  the  ebb  began.  Then  he 
renewed  his  assault  by  the  isthmus ;  and  whilst  this  in  itself  discouraged  the  ene- 
my, who  had  hoped  that  their  work  for  the  day  was  over,  and  whilst  the  soldiers 
agsun  swarmed  up  the  ladders,  and  the  missiles  of  the  besieged  were  beginning  to 
fail,  the  five  hundred  men  who  were  in  readiness,  boldly  rushed  across  the  lagoon, 
and,  having  guides  to  show  them  the  hardest  parts  of  it,  reached  the  foot  of  the 
walls  in  safety,  applied  their  ladders  where  there  were  no  defenders,  and  mounted 
without  opposition." 
No  sooner  had  they  won  the  walls,  than  they  hastened  to  the  main  gate  of  the 

•Polybius,X9,r.    nL89,  5.    XXVL48,  ••  Polybius,  X.  18,  IS.    livy.XXVLiS. 

.  «  Polybios,  X.  8.  «  PolybiuB,  X.  11.    livy,  XXVL  4S. 

-  Polybius,  X.  10.    Livy,  XXVI.  48.  «  Polybios,  X.  14.    livy,  XXVL  4«. 
*•  Polybiu8,  X.  11. 
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city,  to^rards  the  isthmus ;  and  when  they  had  burst  it  open,  their  Th«  tomb  ukaMd 
comrades  from  without  rushed  in  like  a  torrent.  At  the  same  v^""^*^- 
moment  the  scaling  parties  on  each  side  of  the  main  gate  overbore  the  defenders, 
and  were  now  overflowing  the  ramparts.  Mago  reached  the  citadel  in  safety ; 
but  Scipio  in  person  pushed  thither  with  a  thousand  picked  men ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor, seeing  the  city  lost,  surrendered.  The  other  neights  in  the  town  were 
stormed  with  little  difficulty ;  and  the  soldiers,  according  to  the  Roman  practice, 
commenced  a  deliberate  massacre  of  every  living  creature  they  could  find,  whether 
man  or  beast,  till,  after  the  citadel  had  surrendered,  a  signal  from  their  general 
called  them  off  from  slaughter,  and  turned  them  loose  upon  the  houses  of  the 
town  to  plunder.  Yet  it  marks  the  Roman  discipline,  that  even  before  night  fell, 
order  was  restored.  Some  of  tbe  soldiers  marched  back  to  the  camp,  from 
whence  the  light  troops  were  sent  for  to  occupy  one  of  the  principal  heights  of 
the  town ;  Scipio  himself,  with  a  thousand  men,  went  to  the  citadel ;  and  the 
tribunes  got  the  soldiers  out  of  the  houses,  and  made  them  bring  all  their  plun- 
der into  one  heap  in  the  market-place,  and  pass  the  night  there  quietly,  wuting 
for  the  regular  division  of  the  spoil,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
morning.* 

When  the  morning  came,  whilst  the  usual  distribution  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  plunder  was  made  by  the  tribunes,  Scipio  pro-  sdpio'*  condaettotii* 
ceeded  to  inspect  his  prisoners.  All  were  brought  before  him  i**«^«»- 
together,  to  the  number  of  nearly  10,000.  He  first  caused  them  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  One  consisted  of  all  the  citizens  of  New  Carthage,  with  their 
wives  and  families :  all  these  Scipio  set  at  liberty,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes  unhurt.  The  second  class  contained  the  workmen  of  handicraft  trades, 
who  were  either  slaves,  or,  if  free,  only  sojourners  in  the  city,  enjoying  no  politi- 
cal rights.  These  men  were  told,  that  they  were  now  the  slaves  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  that,  if  they  worked  well  and  zealously  in  their  several  callings,  they 
should  have  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantime  they  were  all  to  enter 
their  names  with  the  quaestor ;  and  a  Roman  citizen  was  set  over  every  thirty  of 
them  as  an  overseer.  These  workmen  were  in  all  about  two  thousand.  The 
third  class  contained  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  domestic  slaves,  seamen,  fisher- 
men, and  the  mixed  populace  of  the  city ;  and  from  these  Scipio  picked  out  the 
most  ablebodied,  and  employed  them  in  manning  his  fleet :  for  he  found  eighteen 
ships  of  the  enemy  at  New  Carthage ;  and  these  he  was  able  to  add  to  his  own 
naval  force  immediately,  by  putting  some  of  his  own  seamen  into  them,  and  fill- 
ing up  their  places  with  some  of  the  captives,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
number  of  these  should  never  exceed  a  third  of  the  whole  crew.  The  seamen 
thus  employed  werd  promised  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war,  like  the  work- 
men, if  they  did  their  duty  faithfully.** 

The  Carthaginian  prisoners  and  the  Spanish  hostages  were  still  to  be  attended 
to.  The  former  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Laelius,  to  be  taken  hi«  kind  tnatnnt  &i 
forthwith  to  Rome ;  and  there  were  amongst  them  fifteen  mem-  ^  ^^"^  jw^h-. 
bers  of  the  great  or  ordinary  council  of  Carthage,  and  two  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders.  The  Spanish  hostages  were  more  than  three  hundred ;  and  amongst 
them  were  many  young  boys.  To  show  kindness  to  these  was  an  obvious  policy ; 
accordingly  Scipio  msuie  presents  to  them  all,  and  desired  them  to  write  home 
to  their  friends,  and  assure  them  that  they  were  well  and  honorably  treated,  and 
that  they  would  all  be  sent  back  safely  to  their  several  countries,  if  their  country- 
men were  willing  to  embrace  the  Roman  alliance.  Particular  attention  was  shown 
to  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  chief  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  recently  seized  as  a 
hostage  by  Uasdrubal  Gisco,  because  her  husband  had  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demands  for  money.  Her  treatment  had  been  rude  and  insolent,  if  not  worse ; 
but  Scipio  assured  her  that  he  would  take  as  deUcate  care  of  her  and  of  the  other 
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Spanish  women^  as  ne  would  of  his  own  sisten  or  daughters.  This  honorable 
bearing  of  the  young  conqueror^  for  Scipio  iras  not  more  than  twenty-^eTen 
years  of  ag^  product  a  deep  impression  all  over  Spain.*^ 

After  tms  importimt  conquest*  Scipio  renuuned  for  a  time  ai  New  Carthage, 
r-wgintinvfiiiiiifcff  tuEid  busied  huneelf  in  exercisiDg  his  soldierB  and  seamen*  and  in 
***^'  setting  his  workmen  to  labor  in  manufacturing  arms.**    He  had 

taken  a  considerate  artillery  in  the  place,  a  large  sujn  of  money,  abundant  mnga- 
unes  of  com,  and  about  sixty-three  merchant-uiips  in  the  harbor,  with  their  car- 
goes ;  so  that,  according  to  livy,  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  conquest  of  New 
Carthage  was  New  Callage  itself." 

LseUus  with  his  prisoners  anived  at  Borne  after  a  yoyage  of  thirty-four  days, 
iAU«te>rriM(h«Mwi  "*^  brought  tho  welcome  news  of  this  great  restoratton  of  the  Bo- 
ofSit  tZpiJrZ  man  affairs  in  Spain.*^    Amidst  ^e  confusions  of  the  .chronology 

of  the  Spanish  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  tiipe  at 
which  Latins  reached  Borne.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  arrived  there  early  in 
the  year  545,  perhaps  at  that  critical  moment  when  the  disobedience  of  the 
twelve  colonies  excited  such  great  alarm,  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  army 
of  Cn.  Fulvius  at  Herdonea  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories.  Scipio's  victary 
was  therefore  doubly  welcome ;  and  his  requests  for  supplies  were  favoraUy  list- 
ened to ;  for  his  army,  although  victorious,  was  still  in  want  of  many  things^  the 
old  soldiers  especially,  who  hi&  been  ill  clothed  and  worse  paid  during  several 
years.  Acconlingly  we  find  that  a  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds'  weight  oi 
gold  was  brought  out  from  the  treasure  reserved  for  the  most  extraordinary  oc- 
casioDs,  and  expended  in  purchasing  clothing  fat  the  army  in  Spain."* 

Scipio  himself  returned  from  New  Carthage  to  Tarraco,  taking  his  Spanish 
IV*  Mt  crtiM  fMr  host^ffes  with  him."^  It  was  early  in  the  season ;  but  we  hear  of 
PMMiaiaMtioB.  QQ  Other  military  action  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Tliis 
on  Scipio's  part  is  easily  intelligible :  his  army  was  too  weak  to  hold  the  field 
a^nst  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  his  object  to  strei^then 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  natives,  and  to  draw  th^n  off  Jurom  the  service  of 
Carthage,  if  he  could  not  induce  them  to  enter  that  of  Borne.  He  had  stmck 
one  great  blow  with  viffor,  surprising  the  enemy  by  his  rapidity :  but  what  had 
been  won  by  vigor  might  be  lost  by  rashness ;  andi  after  so  great  an  action  as  the 
conquest  of  New  Carthage,  he  could  well  afford  to  lie  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  waiting  for  his  supplies  of  clothing  from  Bome,  ^nd  strengthening  his  in- 
terest amongst  the  chiefe  of  Spain.  The  inactivity  of  the  Cartlu^ian  generals 
would  be  more  surprising,  if  we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  pcu^yang  effect 
of  thdr  mutual  jeiuousies.  No  efficient  co-operation  oonld  be  contrived  between 
them;  and  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  was  too  weak  to  act  alone,  and,  dis^- 
gusted  with  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  was  probably  anxious  to  husband  his 
own  army  carefully,  looking  forward  now  more  uum  ever  to  the  execution  of  his 
long  projected  march  upon  Italy.  Thus  there  was  a  pause  from  all  active  oper- 
ations in  Spain  for  several  months ;  whilst  in  Italy  Fabiua  had  recovered  Taren^ 
tum,  and  he  and  Fabius  were  on  the  point  of  being  succeeded  in  the  consulship 
by  Marcellus  and  Crispinus. 

The  loss  of  Tarentum  made  it  more  important  than  eyer  that  Hasdmba] 
Ax.ctm.  jL.c.m.  should  join  his  brother  in  Italy ;  while  tiie  growing  dispomtion  of 
SrS?*  faj^L^T^  the  Spaniards  to  revolt  to  Bome  rend^ed  the  prospect  of  success 
*>^  in  Spain  less  encouraging.    But  with  oo  Carthaginian  accounts  re- 

nuuning,  and  amidst  the  confusions,  omisraons*  and  contradictions  of  the  Boman 
historians,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  e^ihmation  of  the  events 
of  the  ensuing  year,  546,  in  Spain.    Mtiiiwiiwfl,  ^en  a  very  young  man,  the  aon 
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of  a  Numidian  king,  named  Oala,  was  sent  over  from  Africa  with  a  lai^ge  body 
of  Nnmidian  cavalrj  to  reinforce  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  principally,  it 
Is  said,  in  order  to  his  march  into  Italy.**  Still  Hasdrubal  made  no  forward 
movement,  but  remained  in  a  very  strong  position  near  a  place  called  variously 
Bcecula  or  Bebula,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver,  near  the 
mining  district ;  and  there  he  seemed  rather  disposed  to  await  Scipio's  attack, 
than  to  assume  the  offensive.**  He  saw  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards  to  Car- 
thage was  deeply  shaken,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  thdr  hostages,  but  by  the  en- 
couraging treatment  prhich  the  hostages  themselves  had  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans. This  feeling  had  been  working  ever  since  the  fall  of  New  Carthage  ;'rand 
tM>w  its  fruits  were  daily  becoming  more  manifest ;  insomuch  that,  when  the  time 
at  which  Scipio  was  expected  to  take  the  field  drew  near,  Mandonius  and  Indi^ 
bills,  two  of  the  most  mfluential  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  retired  with  all  their  fol« 
lowers  from  Hasdrubars  camp,  and  established  themselves  in  a  strong  position, 
from  which  they  might  join  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  their  army  should  appear  in 
the  south.**  On  the  other  hand,  Scipio's  Roman  force  was  strengthened,  by  his 
having  laid  up  his  fleet,  and  drauffht^  the  best  of  his  seamen  into  the  legions, 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  soldiers.  And  although  a  combined  eflfbrt  of  the 
three  Carthaginian  generals  miffht  yet  have  recovered  New  Carthage,  or  at  any 
rate  kept  Scipio  behind  the  Iberus,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  attempted ;  and 
Hasdrubal  Oisco,  jealous,  it  seems,  both  personally  and  politically  of  Hannibars 
brother,  left  him  unaided  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy. 

Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  therefore,  under  these  drcumstances,  was 
doubtless  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  his  expedition  into  Italy.  HMdmui  uvm 
Yet,  not  wishing  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  abandoned  his  colleagues,  ^>^* 
he  resolved  first  to  try  his  strength  with  Scipio,  to  see  what  Spanish  tribes  would 
actually  join  him,  and  whether,  by  offering  battle  in  a  favorable  position,  he 
tould  repulse  the  enemy,  and  ihva  break  that  spell  of  Scipio's  fortune  which 
was  working  so  powerfully.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  Scipio  ad- 
vanced from  the  Iberus  to  the  valley  of  the  Baetis,  or  Guadalquiver,  before  Has- 
drubal saw  any  thing  of  the  armies  of  his  colleagues  hastening  to  his  aid :  many 
Spanish  tribes  joined  the  Rbman  army  at  the  Iberus ;  Mandonius  and  Indibilia 
hastened  to  it  as  soon  as  it  approached  the  place  where  they  were  posted ;  and 
Hasdrubal,  unable  to  miuntain  his  strong  position,  and,  if  we  believe  Scipio's 
statement^  seeing  it  in  the  act  of  being  carried  by  the  enemy  at  the  close  of  a 
successful  assamt,  retreated  accordingly,  not  towards  the  southern  sea,  nor  to- 
wards the  western  ocean,  but  northwards  towards  the  Tagus,**  and  from  thence, 
as  we  have  seen,  towards  the  western  Pyrenees ;  there  recruiting  his  army  from 
those  tribes  which  had  not  yet  come  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  preparing 
for  that  great  expedition  to  Italy,  of  which  we  have  already  related  the  progress 
and  the  event. 

Before  Hasdrubal  finally  retreated,  he  had  lost  many  prisoners.  All  those  who 
were  Spaniards,  were  sent  home  free  without  ransom  by  the  pol-  XBerMMef8«ipb*iin. 
itic  conqueror;  and  he  liberally  rewarded  those  Spanish  chiefs  ^"*** 
who  had  already  come  over  to  his  side.  They,  on  their  part,  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  king.  The  first  Hasdrubal,  the  founder  of  New  Carthage,  had  lived 
m  kingly  state  amongst  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  probably  thought  that  Scipio 
meant  to  do  the  same,  and  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  their  country.  But 
the  name  of  kins^,  although  perhaps  not  unmteful  to  Scipio's  ears,  was  intoler- 
able to  those  of  his  countrymen ;  nor  would  he  have  been  contented  to  reign  in 
Spain  over  barbarians :  his  mind  was  already  turned  towards  Africa,  and  antici- 

Sated  the  glory  of  conquering  Carthage.    So  he  repressed  the  homage  of  the 
panish  chiefs,  and  desved  them  to  call  him,  not  king,  but  general.    He  then 

f 
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took  possession  of  the  strong  position  which  Hasdrabal  had  eTacoated ;  and  there 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  watching,  so  it  is  said,  the  movements 
of  Hasdrubal  Gisco,  and  Mago,  who  were  now  come  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  he  again  returned  to  Tarraco.*' 

Such  is  the  account  given  hy  Polyhius  of  the  events  of  the  war  in  Spiun  dur- 
zNfiMiiiiM  i>  tiM  M.  ing  the  simimer  of  the  year  545  ;  and  such,  no  douht,  was  the 
cooDtc/tu  enpdga.  gjatement  given  by  Scipio  himself,  and  obtained  by  Polybius  from 
Scipio's  old  friend  and  companion,  C.  Lselius.  What  Silenus  said  of  these  events 
we  know  not ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Hasdrubal 's  account  of  them  was  never 
known,  owinff  to  his  subsequent  fate,  so  that  Silenus  may  have  had  no  peculiar 
information  about  them,  and  may  have  passed  them  over  slightly.  It  is  evident 
that  Scipio's  pretended  victory  at  Beecula  was  of  little  importance.  Hasdrubal 
carried  off  all  his  elephants,  all  his  treasure,  and  a  lai^e  proportion  of  his  infantty : 
he  was  not  pursued ;  he  retreated  in  the  direction  which  best  suited  his  futore 
movements ;  and  these  movements  he  effected  without  the  slightest  interrupticHi 
from  the  enemy.  Scipio  did  not  follow  him,  says  Polybius,"  because  he  dr^ed 
the  arrival  of  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago :  he  remained  in  the  south,  therefore, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  to  prevent  them  from  attacking  New  Carthage ;  and 
not  doubting  that  Hasdrubal  would  follow  his  brother's  route,  and  attempt  to 
enter  Gaul  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  he  detached  some  troops  from  his  army  to 
secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  other  defensible  positions  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.*^  It  is  probable  that  his  notions  of  the  geogra* 
phy  of  the  western  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  so  vague,  that  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  possibility  of  Hasdrubars  marching  towards  the  Alps  without  com- 
ing near  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  which  he  actually  took  from  the  western 
Pyrenees  to  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  interior  ol 
Gaul,  was  one  of  which  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  did  not  even  suspect  the  existence. 
,  It  may  be  asked  why  Hasdrubal,  whose  great  object  was  to  reach  Italy,  did 
R«MOM  fbr  HMdni.  i^ot  commcuco  his  march  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  without 
M'h  d«uy.  waiting  so  long  at  Bsecula ;  especially  after  the  desertion  of  Man- 

donius  and  Indibilis  had  taught  him  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  to  be  re- 
lied on.  But  he  had  himself  on  a  former  occasion  won  over  the  Celtiberians  from 
the  army  of  Scipio's  father ;  and  any  reverse  sustained  by  the  Romans  miffht 
tempt  the  Spanish  chiefs  to  return  to  their  old  alliance.  It  is  possible  also  that 
he  waited  so  long  at  Baecula  for  another  reason,  because  he  wished  to  carry  with 
him  as  large  a  sum  of  money  as  possible ;  and  he  was  daily  drawinfi^  a  supply 
from  the  abundant  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  The  success  of  his  expedi- 
tion depended  on  his  being  able  to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Cisalpine  Gaulsy  as 
well  as  amongst  the  tribes  of  northwestern  Spain ;  and  for  both  these  purposes 
ready  money  was  most  desirable. 

A  more  inexplicable  point  in  the  story  of  these  transactions  is  the  alleged  dis- 
jMiandM  or  tiM  Cm.  co*^  betwccu  Hasdrubal  and  the  other  Carthaginian  generals; 
tiuH[inii«KeMni..  ^h^n  quc  of  them,  Mago,  was  his  own  brother,  and  was  not  only 
a  soldier  of  tried  ability,  but  is  expressly  said  to  have  conducted  the  war  in  Spam 
in  accordance  with  Hannibal's  directions,  after  Hasdrubal  had  marched  into  Itaiy.** 
Whether  Mago  was  placed  under  Hasdrubal  Gisco's  orders,  and  could  not  act 
mdependently,  or  whether  jealousy,  or  any  other  cause,  really  made  him  careless 
of  his  brother's  success  and  safety,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine :  the  interior 
of  a  Carthaginian  camp,  and  still  more  the  real  charM^ters  and  feelings  of  the 
Cjarthaginian  generals,  are  entirely  imknown  to  us. 

The  one  great  advantage  possessed  by  Scipio,  far  more  important  than  his 

pretended  victory  at  Baecula,  was  the  remarkable  ascendency  which 

pr  th?^dBdi  of  S^  he  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.     Every  thing 

'*"^'  in  him  was  at  once  attractive  and  imposing ;  his  youth,  and  the 
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mingled  beauty  and  majesty  of  his  aspect ;  his  humanity  and  courtesy  to  the 
Spanish  hostages  and  to  their  friends ;  nis  energy  and  ability  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  Above  all,  there  was  manifest  in  him  that  consciousness  of  greatness, 
and  that  spirit,  at  once  ardent,  lofty,  and  profound,  which  naturally  bows  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  ordinary  men,  not  to  obedience  only  and  respect,  but  to  ad- 
miration, and  almost  to  worship.  The  Carthaginian  generals  felt,  it  is  said,  that 
no  Spanish  troops  could  be  trusted,  if  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  ; 
Mago  must  go  over  to  the  Balerian  islands,  and  raise  soldiers  there,  who  might 
be  strangers  to  the  name  of  Scipio ;  while  Masinissa  should  follow  the  course 
pursued  by  Mutines  in  Sicily,  and  scour  the  whole  country  with  his  Numidian 
cavalry,  relieving  the  allies  of  Carthage,  and  harassing  the  states  which  had  re- 
volted.** But  Masmissa  himself  was  not  secure  from  Scipio's  ascendency :  his 
nephew  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Baecula,  and  had  been  sent  back  to  him  with- 
out  ransom:''^  some  conciliatory  messages  were  probably  addressed  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  Scipio  never  lost  sight  of  him,  till  two  years  afterwards  he 
gratified  the  Numidian  s  earnest  wish  for  a  personal  interview,  and  then  attached 
him  forever  to  the  interests  of  Rome.'* 

Meanwhile  that  memorable  year  was  come,  when  the  fortune  of  Rome  icas  ex- 
posed to  its  severest  trial,  and  rose  in  the  issue  signally  triumphant.  ^  ^^ 
Vainly  did  Scipio's  guards  keep  vigilant  watch  in  the  passes  of  the  i«i  aVadM  4dpio,  and 
eastern  Pyrenees,  looking  out  for  the  first  signs  of  Hasdrubal's  "**•"**  ^* 
approach,  and  hoping  to  win  the  glory  of  driving  him  back  defeated,  and  of 
marring  his  long-planned  expedition  to  Italy.  They  sat  on  their  mountain  posts, 
looking  earnestly  southwards,  while  he  for  whom  they  waited  was  passing  far 
on  their  rear  northwards,  winning  his  way  through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  chain 
of  Gehenna,  or  the  high  and  bleak  plains  of  the  Arverni,  till  he  should  descend 
upon  the  Rhone,  where  it  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Massaliot  traders,  flowing 
far  inland  in  the  heart  of  Gaul.  Hasdrubal  had  accomplished  his  purpose  :  his 
Spanish  soldiers  were  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  Scipio's  ascendency ;  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  his  Spanish  mines  had  purchased  the  aid  of  a  numerous 
band  of  Gauls ;  and  the  Alps  had  seemed  to  smooth  their  rugged  fastnesses  to  give 
him  an  easy  passage.  All  the  strength  which  Rome  could  gather  was  needed 
for  the  coming  struggle ;  and  Scipio,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  a  large  detachment 
from  his  own  army,  both  of  Roman  soldiers  and  of  Spaniards,  to  be  conveyed  by 
sea  from  Tanttco  to  Etruria,  and  to  assist  in  conquering  the  enemy  in  Italy,  whose 
march  he  had  been  unable  to  stop  in  Spain. 

Thus,  with  Hasdrubal's  army  taken  away  from  the  Carthaginian  force  in  Sp^, 
and  with  the  Roman  army  weakened  by  its  contributions  to  the  a.  u.  c.  m7.  a.  a 
defence  of  Italy,  the  Spanish  war  was  carried  on  but  feebly  dur-  IS„J^?3^*1S{ 
ing  the  summer  of  the  year  647.  A  new  general  of  the  name  of  <*•«««•»•»«* 
Hanno  had  been  sent  over  to  take  Hasdrubal's  place ;  and  he  and  Mago  proceeded 
to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Celtiberians  in  the  interior,'''  while  Hasdrubal  Gisco 
was  holding  Baetiea,  and  while  Scipio  was  still  in  his  winter-quarters  at  Tarraco. 
But  some  Celtiberian  deserters  informed  Scipio  of  the  danger ;  and  he  sent  M. 
Silenus  with  a  division  of  his  army  to  put  it  down.  A  march  of  extreme  rapidity 
enabled  him  to  surprise  tlie  enemy ;  the  best  of  Hanno'a  new  levies  were  cut  to 
pieces,  the  rest  dispersed.  Hanno  himself  was  made  prisoner ;  but  Mago  carried 
oflFhis  cavabry  and  his  old  infantry  without  loss,  and  joined  Hasdrubal  Gisco  safely 
in  Betica.'^'  The  formation  of  a  Carthaginian  army  in  the  centre  of  Spain  wa» 
thus  effectually  prevented ;  and  Scipio,  encouraged  by  this  success,  ventured  to 
resume  the  offensive,  and  to  advance  in  pursuit  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  into  the 
south.  Hasdrubal,  instead  of  risking  a  general  action,  broke  up  his  army  into 
small  detachments,  with  which  he  garrisoned  the  more  important  towns.     Scipio 
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shrank  from  the  iediona  and  difficult  service  of  a  series  of  sieges,  in  a  oonntiy  at  a 
distance  from  his  resources,  and  where  Mago  and  Masinissa  with  their  cavahy 
would  be  sure  to  obstruct,  if  not  destroy,  all  his  communications.  But  to  avoid 
the  discredit  of  retretiting  without  havbg  done  anj  thing,  he  angled  out  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  strongest  of  the  towns  thus  garrisoned  against  him,  bj  name 
Orinsis,  and  sent  his  brother,  L.  Scipio,  with  a  large  division  Si  his  armj  to  attaek 
it.  It  was  stormed  after  an  obstmate  resistance ;  and  the  conqueror,  true  to  Ms 
brother's  policy,  &fter  carrying  off  his  Cartha^nian  prisoners  in  the  garrisofn, 
restored  the  town  unplundered  to  its  Spaniilh  mhabitants.^  Thus  much  having 
been  achieved  for  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms,  Scipio  carried  back  his  whole 
army  behind  the  Iberus,  sent  off  L.  8cipio  to  Rome^  with  Hanno  and  his  other  pris- 
oners of  distinction,  and  himself  went  bto  winter-^^quarters  as  usual  at  Tarraco.''* 

But  before  the  end  of  the  season  he  must  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
A.  u.  c.  148.  A.  c.  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  The  troops  which  he  had  sent  to  Italy 
S'ioo^fK'a  £S?  vere  probabl v,  in  part  at  least,  sent  back  to  him ;  i^nd  eirerj  mo* 
'**^^  tive  combined  to  make  him  desirous  of  marking  the  nert  eampaign 

by  some  decisive  action.  Nero,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  Spain,  had  wcm 
the  greatest  glory  by  his  victory  orer  Hasdrubal :  it  became  Scipio  to  show  that 
he  too  could  serve  ms  country  no  less  effectively. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  whether  he  had  been  reinforced  from  Africa,  or 
■brnftii  nd  potiuom  Whether  he  had  used  extraordmary  tigor  in  his  levies  of  sol- 
iiottiMMiiM.  ^jg,^  jq  western  Spain,  took  the  field  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  548,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  enemy.  If  Poly  bins,  or 
rather  Scipio  may  be  trusted,  he  had  70,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  thirty*two 
elephants ;  while  the  Roman  army,  with  all  the  aids  which  Scipio  could  gather 
from  the  Spanish  chiefs  in  the  Roman  alliance,  did  not  exceed  45,000  foot,  and 
3000  horse.^*  Hasdrubal  took  up  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  district^ 
near  a  town  which  is  variously  called  Elinga  and  Silpia  *"  but  neither  its  real 
name  nor  its  exact  situation  can  be  determined.  His  camp  lay  on  the  last  hills 
of  the  mountain  country,  with  a  wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  front  of  it.  He 
wished  to  fi^ht,  and  if  possible  on  this  ground,  favorable  at  once  to  his  superior 
numbers,  and  to  his  elephants. 

Scipio,  no  less  anxious  to  bring  on  a  general  battle,  marched  straight  towards 
PoMuatiflM  Mteid*  *^^  enemy.    But  when  he  saw  their  numbers,  he  was  uneasy  lest 

the  faith  of  his  Spanish  allies  should  faili  as  it  had  towards  his 
father ;  he  dared  not  lay  much  stress  on  them ;  yet  without  them  his  numbers 
were  too  weak  for  him  to  risk  k  battle.  His  object  therefore  was  to  use  his 
Spaniards  for  show,  to  impose  upoA  the  enemy^  while  he  won  the  battle  with  his 
Romans.  And  thus,  when  the  day  came  on  which  he  proposed  to  fight,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  dispositions.  For  some  days  previously,  both  armies  had 
been  drawn  up  m  order  of  battle  before  their  camps ;  and  their  cavalry  and  light 
troops  had  skirmished  in  the  interval  between.  All  this  time  the  Roman  troops 
had  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio*s  line,  opposite  to  Hasdrubal's  Africans,  while 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  in  both  armies  were  on  the  wings.  But  on  the  day  of  the 
decisive  battle,  the  Spaniards  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio's  army,  while  his  Roman 
and  Italian  soldiers  were  oh  the  right  and  left.  The  men  had  eaten  their  break- 
fast before  day ;  ahd  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  pushed  forward  dose  under  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  as  if  challenging  him  to  come  out  and  meet  them.  Behind 
this  cloud  of  skirmishes,  the  infantry  were  fast  forming,  and  advancing  to  the 
middle  of  the  plain ;  and  when  the  sun  rose,  it  shone  upon  the  Roman  line  with 
its  order  completed ;  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre,  the  Romans  and  Italians  on 
the  right  and  left ;  the  left  commanded  by  M.  Silanus  and  L.  Marcius,  Scipio  in 
person  leading  his  right.*^* 
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The  adteuU  of  tb^  Roman  eavalry  and  light  troops  called  out  Hasdnibal'i 
army ;  the  Oarthagimans  poni^  forth  from  their  camp  without  ^^^^^^ 
waiting  to  eat,  iust  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  the  Trebia ;  their  ^T*^. 

eavalry  and  light  troops  enfi^ged  the  enemy ;  while  their  infantty  formed  in  its 
usual  order,  with  the  Spanish  auiiliaries  on  the  wings,  and  the  Africans  in  the 
centre.  In  this  state  the  infantry  on  both  sides  remained  for  a  time  motionless ; 
but  when  the  day  was  advanced,  Scipio  called  off  his  skirmishers,  sent  them  to 
the  rear,  through  the  intervals  of  his  manl]i>les,  and  formed  them  behind  his  in* 
fantry  on  both  wings ;  the  light  infantry  immediately  behind  the  regular  infantry, 
and  the  cavalff  ooveiing  all. 

For  a  few  moments  uie  Roman  line  seemed  advancmg  evenly  to  meet  the  line 
of  the  enemy.  But  suddenly  the  troops  on  the  ri^ht  wing  be^n  MptoiidMa  i^ism* 
to  wheel  round  to  the  left,  and  those  on  the  left  wmg  wheeled  to  ''*'**^' 
the  right,  changing  their  lines  into  columns ;  while  the  cavalry  moved  round  from 
the  rear,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  outside  of  the  columns ;  and  both  infan« 
try  add  cavalry  now  advanced  with  the  utmost  fury  against  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  was  held  back  by  the  rapid  advance  of  its  wings ; 
and  the  Africans  in  Hasdrubars  centre  were  standing  idle,  doing  nothing,  whilst 
the  battle  was  raging  on  their  right  and  left,  and  ytt  not  venturing;  to  move  from 
their  position  to  Support  their  wings,  because  of  the  enemy  in  their  front,  who 
threatened  every  moment  to  attack,  yet  still  advanced  as  slowly  as  possible  to  give 
time  for  the  attacks  on  the  two  wings  to  complete  their  work.  And  this  work 
was  not  long ;  Roman  and  Italian  veterans  were  opposed  to  newly  raised  Span-* 
iards ;  men  well  fed  to  men  exhausted  by  their  long  fast ;  men  perfect  in  all  their 
movements,  and  handled  by  their  general  with  masterly  skill,  to  barbarians  con* 
fused  by  evolutions  which  neither  they  nor  their  officers  could  deal  with.  As 
usual,  the  elephants  did  as  much  mischief  to  friends  as  to  foes ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian wings,  broken  and  slaughtered,  began  to  fly.  Then  the  Africans  in  the 
centre  commenced  their  retreat  also ;  slowly  at  first,  as  men  who  had  not  them- 
selves been  beaten ;  but  the  flight  of  their  allies  infected  them ;  and  the  Romans 
pressed  them  so  hardly,  that  they  too  rushed  towards  their  camp  with  more 
haste  than  order.''*  The  battle  was  won ;  and  Scipio  said  that  the  camp  would 
have  been  won  also,  had  not  a  violent  storm  suddenly  burst  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  rain  fallen  in  such  a  deluge,  that  the  Romans  could  not  stand  against  it, 
but  were  obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  their  own  camp.  Their  work,  however^ 
was  done ;  not  least  probably  by  the  effect  which  the  battle  would  have  on  the 
mmds  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Carthaginian  army,  their  countrymen  had  been 
exposed  to  defeat  and  slaughter,  while  the  Africans  looked  on  tamely,  and  moved 
neither  hand  nor  foot  to  aid  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  in  Scipio's 
army  had  obtained  a  victory,  with  no  loss  to  themselves ;  it  had  been  purchased 
altogether  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans. 

Accordindy,  the  Carthaginian  generals  found  that  the  contest  in  Spain  was 
virtually  end^.  The  Spanish  soldiers  in  their  army  went  over  in  i,„„«rtio««f  ibtcto. 
large  bodies  to  the  enemy ;  the  Spanish  towns  opened  their  gates  ^^^  4miidIob  im 
to  the  Romans,  and  put  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  into  their  hands. 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  retreated  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bsetis  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  effected  their  escape  by  sea  to 
Gades.  Masinissa  left  them,  and  went  home  to  Africa,  not,  it  is  said,  without 
having  a  secret  interview  with  M.  Silanus,  and  settling  the  conditions  and  man- 
ner of  its  defection.  Scipio  himself  returned  by  slow  marches  to  Tarraco,  inquir- 
ing by  the  way  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  native  chiefs,  who  came 
crowding  around  him  to  plead  their  services,  and  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the 
new  conqueror  of  Spain.  Silanus,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  the  south,  to  wit- 
ness the  final  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Hasdrubal,  soon  after  rejoined  him  at 
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Tarraco,  and  reported  to  him  that  the  war  was  oyer,  that  no  enemj  was  to  be 
found  in  the  field,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.^  Scipio  there- 
fore §ent  off  his  brother  to  Rome,  to  announce  the  completion  of  his  work. 

His  own  mind  was  already  turned  to  another  field  of  action :  the  expulsion  6t 
BdviocfimttiokM  *^®  Carthaginians  from  Spain  seemed  to  him  only  to  be  valued  as 
m^M^uIuliwiibs^  it  miffht  enable  him  the  eaaer  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  He 
^    '  had  already  won  the  support  of  Masinissa :  but  he  desired  to  se-> 

cure  a  more  powerful  ally ;  and  accordingly  he  sent  Lselius  oyer  to  Africa^  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Masaesylian  kug,  Syphax,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  African  princes,  and  who,  although  at  present  in  alliance  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans, had  been,  not  many  years  since,  their  enemy.  Syphaz  told  LasUus  that  be 
would  negotiate  only  with  the  Roman  general  in  person ;  and  Scipio,  relying  on 
his  own  personal  ascendency,  and  affecting  in  all  things  what  .was  extraordinary, 
did  not  hesitate  to  leave  bis  province,  and  to  cross  over  from  New  Carthage  to 
Africa,  with  only  two  quinqueremes,  in  order  to  visit  the  Massesylian  king.  Ko 
less  fortunate  than  Napoleon,  when  returning  from  Egypt  to  France  in  bis  soU* 
tary  frigate,  Scipio  crossed  the  sea  without  accident,  and  entered  the  king's  port 
in  safety,  with  the  wind  so  brisk  and  fair  as  to  carry  him  into  the  harbor  in  a 
straight  course,  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  ships  had  first  been  seen  from  the 
shore.'*  In  the  harbor,  by  the  strangest  of  chances,  were  seven  ships  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  had  just  brought  Hasdrubal  from  Spun  with  the  very  same 
object  as  Scipio,  tD  secure  the  alliance  of  king  Syphax ;  it  having  been  known, 
probably,  that  a  Roman  officer  had  lately  visited  his  court,  with  purposes  whicli 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Hasdrubal  and  Scipio  met  under  the  roof  of  Syphax ; 
and  by  his  special  request,  they  were  present  at  the  same  entertainment."  Lse- 
lius,  who  had  accompanied  his  friend  to  Africa,  magnified  the  charms  of  his  ad- 
dress and  conversation,  accordingr  to  his  usual  practice,  and  told  Polybius,  many 
years  afterwards,  that  Hasdrubid  had  expressed  to  Syphax  his  great  admiration 
of  Scipio's  genius,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  more  dangerous  in  peace  than 
in  war.**  Lselius  further  declared  that  Syphax  was  so  overcome  by  Scipio's  in- 
fluence, as  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him/*  which  treaty,  however,  we 
may  be  very  sure,  was  not  one  of  those  which  Polybius  found  preserved  in  the 
capitol.  It  is  very  possible  that  Syphax  amused  Scipio  with  fair  promises ;  but 
in  reality  Hasdrubal  negotiated  more  successfully  than  his  Roman  rival ;  and  the 
beauty  of  his  daughter,  Sophonisba^  was  more  powerful  over  the  mind  of 
Syphax,  than  all  the  fascinations  of  Scipio's  eloquence  and  manners.''  Scipio, 
however,  was  satisfied  with  the  swtcess  of  his  mission,  and  returned  again  to 
New  Carthage. 

It  is  manifest  that,  when  Scipio  and  Silanus  returned  from  the  south  of  Spun 
iBiometiooflruitspM-  ^  Tarrsco,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Cartha^nian  army,  they  im* 
'^^  agined  that  their  work  was  done ;  and  they  cannot  have  expected 

to  be  called  out  again  to  active  operations  in  the  same  year.  But,  after  Scipio's 
return  from  his  voyage  to  Africa,  we  find  him  again  taking  the  field  in  the  south  : 
we  find  a  general  revolt  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  so  lately  joined  him ;  and 
what  is  most  startling,  we  find  his  own  Roman  army  breaking  out  into  an  alarm- 
ing mutiny.  Livy's  explanation  is,  simply,  that  the  present  appeared  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  punish  those  Spanish  towns  which  had  made  themselves  most 
obnoxious  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  on  which  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  take  vengeance  earlier.^  But  surely,  if  any  such  intention  had  been 
entertained  a  few  weeks  sooner,  the  Roman  army  would  never  have  been  march- 
ed back  behind  the  Iberus,  but  would  have  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  the  ob* 
noxious  towns,  as  soon  as  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  had  retired  to  Gades,  and  the 
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Cartha^niaa  army  was  broken  up.  Either  the  Spaniards  must  have  given  some 
new  provocation,  which  called  Scipio  again  into  the  field ;  or  some  new  motive 
must  have  influenced  him,  which  hitherto  he  had  not  felt,  and,  outweighing  aU 
other  considerations,  forced  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  south. 

Either  of  these  causes  is  sufficiently  probable.  Mago  had  by  this  time  received 
instructions  from  Hannibal :  and  actins:  imder  such  direction,  he 
yrBs  not  likely  to  abandon  Spain  to  the  Komans  without  another 
Btrugde.  We  read  of  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  Castulo,  which  is  said  to  have 
fled  thither  after  the  dispersion  oV  Hasdrubal's  army  ;^^  but  it  may  also  have  been 
sent  thither  by  Mago  from  Gades,  to  assist  in  organizing  a  new  rising  against  the 
Romans.  The  mines  were  still  in  his  hands ;  and  he  probably  employed  their 
treasures  libei*ally.  Nor  were  causes  wanting  to  rouse  the  Spaniards,  without 
any  foreign  instigation.  If  they  had  admired  Scipio,  they  had  since  found  that 
his  virtues  did  not  restrain  the  license  of  his  army ;  the  Boman  soldiers  had 
fleshed  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  Spain,  and  were  likely  to  return  after  a 
moment's  respite,  and  fall  again  upon  their  prey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boman 
army,  like  the  Spaniards  afterwards  in  America,  may  have  been  so  eager  to 
prosecute  their  conquest,  and  to  win  more  of  the  wealth  of  Spain,  that  their 
general  found  it  impossible  not  to  gratify  them ;  or  they  may  have  shewn  symp- 
toms of  license  and  turbulence,  which  made  it  desirable  to  keep  them  actively 
employed,  that  they  might  not  have  leisure  to  contrive  mischief:  whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  Roman  army  again  marched  into  the  south  of  Spain.  L.  Marcius 
was  ordered  to  attack  Castulo ;  Scipio  himself  laid  siege  to  Illiturgi. 

Illiturgi  stood  on  the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the  BsBtis,  near  to  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Andujar,  and  not  far  therefore  from  Baylen,  and  bhuum  ani  itato  •! 
from  the  scene  of  the  almost  solitary  triumph  of  the  Spanish  arms  ^^""f^ 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon.  Its  people  had  been  allies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
had  revolted  to  Bome,  when  the  two  Scipios  first  advanced  into  the  south  of 
Spain ;"  but  after  their  defeat  tod  death,  Illiturgi  had  gone  back  to  the  alliance 
of  Carthage ;  and  the  Roman  fugitives  from  the  rout  of  the  two  Scipios,  who 
escaped  to  Illiturgi,  were  either  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  or  given  up  by  them 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Such  was  the  Roman  account  of  the  matter ;  and  Castulo 
was  charged  with  a  similar  defection  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  a  defection 
however  not  aggravated,  as  at  Illiturgi,  by  any  particular  acts  of  hostility.^ 

Vengeance  was  now  to  be  taken  for  this  alleged  treason.  Without  any  terms 
of  peace  offered  or  solicited  on  either  side,  the  Romans  prepared  itoMpMmaadAMttM. 
to  attack  Illiturgi,  and  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  national  ob-  ^^ 
stinacy  to  defend  it.  They  fought  so  stoutly,  that  the  Romans  were  more  than 
once  repulsed ;  and  Scipio  was  at  last  obliged  to  offer  to  lead  the  assault  in  per- 
son, and  was  preparing  to  mount  the  first  ladder,  when  a  general  shout  of  his 
soldiers  called  upon  him  to  forbear :  with  an  overwhelming  rush  of  numbers  they 
crowded  up  the  ladders  in  many  places  at  once,  and  drove  the  defenders  by 
main  force  from  the  ramparts.  At  the  same  moment,  L«Blius  scaled  the  walls 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city ;  and  some  African  deserters,  who  were  now  in 
the  Boman  service,  men  trained  to  all  feats  of  daring  activity,  climbed  up  the 
almost  precipitous  cliff  on  which  the  citadel  was  built,  and  surprised  it  without 
lesistance."^  Then  followed  a  hon-ible  massacre,  in  which  neither  a^e  nor  sex 
was  spared ;  and  when  the  sword  had  done  its  work  upon  the  people,  fire  was 
let  loose  upon  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  Illiturgi  was  totally  destroyed. 

Scipio  tnen  marched  to  Castulo  to  support  L.  Marcius,  who  had  been  ablei,  it 
seems,  to  make  no  impression  with  the  force  under  his  separate  ^^^ 

command.     But  Scipio's  arrival,  fresh  from  the  storming  of  Illi- 
turgi, struck  terror  into  the  besieged ;  and  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  make  their 
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peace  by  sunrendermg,  not  their  tovn  only,  but  a  Cartbiginian  gamson,  which 
was  engaged  jomtly  with  them  in  its  defence.  The  Romans  treat^  Castulo,  sajs 
Livy,  more  mildly  than  they  had  treated  lUiturgi ;  which  seems  to  imply  that 
even  at  Castulo  blood  was  shed  after  the  town  was  taken,  though  it  did  not 
amount  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.** 

After  the  second  conquest,  Scipio  left  it  to  L.  Marcius  to  complete  the  work, 
«r  Ajtepa:  Mif.d«^  whether  of  vengeance  or  of  ambition,  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
nm^aimuhmmM.  ^^^^  towus  of  Baetica,  while  he  himself  returned  to  New  Car- 
thage.**  Marcius  crossed  the  Baetis,  uid  received  the  submission  of  some  of  the 
towns  on  the  left  bank ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  one  place,  Astapa,  which  had 
rendered  itself  obnoxious,  by  carrying  on  an  active  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
Roman  detached  parties  and  commumcations,  exhibited  one  of  those  shocking  in- 
stances of  desperation  which  testify  so  painfully  to  the  miserable  lot  of  the  van- 
quished in  ancient  rarfare.  They  erected  a  great  pile  in  the  middle  of  their  city, 
on  which  they  threw  all  their  omaments  and  most  valuable  property,  and  then 
bade  their  wives  and  children  ascend  it,  and  sit  down  quietly  on  the  top.  Fifty 
chosen  men  were  left  to  keep  watch  beside  the  pile,  while  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
sallied  out  against  the  Romans,  determined  to  fight  till  they  were  cut  to  pieces. 
They  fell  to  a  man,  selling  their  lives  dearly :  in  the  mean  wlule  the  fiftv  men  lefi 
by  the  pile  performed  then-  dreadful  task;  they  set  it  on  fire ;  they  butehered 
the  women  and  children  who  were  placed  on  it,  and  then  threw  themselves  into 
the  flames.  The  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  plunder,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
desperate  ferocity  of  the  people  of  Astapa.^ 

After  this  tragedy,  the  neighboring  towns  submitted ;  and  Marcius  returned  to 
oAr-toMiMdiratt.  h^  general  at  New  Carthage.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest : 
^  for  a  secret  deputation  came  to  Scipio  from  Qades,  oflfering  to  sur- 

render the  city  to  him,  along  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  garrison  employed 
fai  maintaining  it,  and  Mago  their  general,  Hannibars  brother.  Again  therefore 
Marcius  took  the  field  with  a  light  division  of  the  army ;  and  Lselius  accompanied 
him  by  sea  with  a  small  squadron,  to  ascertain  whether  the  offer  could  really  be 
executed.** 

It  was  now  late  in  the  summer ;  and  the  season,  combined  with  the  fatigue  and 
t«M«*«abMi:na«Bj  excitement  which  he  had  imdergone,  brought  on  a  serious  illness 
ki£iRMM«niy.  ^p^u  Scipio,  which  rumor  magnified,  spreading  the  tidings  over 
Spain  that  the  great  Koman  general  could  not  live.  At  once,  it  is  said,  the 
fidelity  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  was  shaken :  Mandonius  and  Indibilus,  who  had  re- 
garded Scipio  with  such  extreme  veneration,  cared  nothing  for  the  Roman  people, 
and  prepared  to  assert  their  country's  independence,  by  driving  out  the  JSoman 
army.**  But  a  worse  mischief  was  threatening ;  a  division  of  eight  thousand  Ro- 
man or  Itelian  soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  a  stationary  camp  on  the  Sucro,  ai 
once  as  a  reserve  for  the  army  engaged  in  the  field,  and  as  a  covering  force  to 
keep  the  more  northern  parte  of  Spain  quiet,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny ;  and 
having  driven  their  tribunes  from  the  camp,  they  conferred  the  command  on  two 
private  soldiers,  the  one  C*  Atrius,  of  the  allied  people  of  the  Umbrians,  and  the 
other  C.  Albios,  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales.  It  is  probable  that  this  diviuon 
of  Scipio's  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Latins  and  Itelian  allies ;  and  the 
genends  chosen  accordingly  represented  both  of  these,  and  assumed  the  full  state 
of  Roman  generals,  causing  the  lictors  to  go  before  them,  and  to  bear  the  rods 
and  axes,  which  were  the  symbol  of  the  consul's  imperium,  his  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death." 

The  alleged  grievance  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  was,  that  their  pay  was  greatly 
itacaoMi:  Bdfi^  n.  ^^  arrcars.    This  indeed  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  treasury  oi 

Rome  being  ill  able  to  meet  the  numerous  demands  for  the  publio 
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eeirice ;  and  as  the  Spanish  army  had  avowedly  been  left  to  its  own  resources 
as  to  money,  it  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  plunder  the  m<H« 
freely,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  their  not  being  paid  in  the  regular  manner. 
Scipio  himself  was  chaiged  with  injuring  the  discipline  of  his  army  by  his  indul* 
gence :  here,  as  in  other  things,  it  was  in  his  character  to  rely  on  his  own  per- 
sonal ascendency;  and  he  thought  that  he  might  dispense  with  the  constant 
strictness  necessary  to  ordinary  men,  as  he  was  sure  that  bis  soldiers  would  neyer 
be  disobedient  to  nim.  But  howerer  las  his  discipline  was,  troops  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and. quartered  amongst  a  friendly  or  submissive  people, 
must  be  somewhat  restrained  in  their  license  of  pljinder ;  and  accordingly,  even 
before  Scipio's  illness,  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro  complained  that  they  were 
neither  paid  regularly  as  in  peace,  nor  allowed  to  provide  for  themselves  as  in 
war.  And  when  thev  heard  that  ScijHo  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  ip  the  nortii  were  revolting  from  Rome,  they  hoped  to  draw  their  own 
profit  out  of  these  troubled  waters,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  Campanians 
at  Bh^um,  to  secure  a  city  for  themselves,  and  to  live  in  luxury  upon  the  plun- 
der and  the  trilnites  of  the  surrooaJing  people.**  It  is  said  that  Mago  from  Oades 
sent  them  money,  to  prevail  on  them  to  enter  into  th^  service  of  Uarthage,  and 
that  they  took  the  money,  but  did  no  more  than  appoint  their  own  generals,  take 
oath  of  fidelity  to  one  another,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  uom  Bome.*^ 
They  probably  thought  that  they  might  establish  th^nsdves  in  Spain  without 
serving  any  government  at  all ;  anid  that  their  own  swords  were  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  Mago*s  promises.  While  this  was  the  state  of  affidrs  on  the  Suero, 
tidings  came,  not  of  Scipio's  defith,  but  of  his  convalescence ;  and  presently  seven 
military  tribunes  arrived  in  the  camp,  sent  by  Scipio  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from 
breaking  out  into  any  worse  outrage.  The  tribunes  affected  to  rejoice  that  mat- 
ters had  not  been  carried  to  any  greater  extremity ;  they  acknowledged  the 
former  services  of  the  troops,  and  said  that  Scipio  was  not  a  man  to  forget  or 
leave  them  unrewarded ;  meanwhile  the  general  would  endeavor  to  raise  money 
from  the  subject  tribes  of  Spain,  to  make  good  their  airears  of  pay.  Accordingly 
soon  afterwards  a  proclamati<Hi  appeared,  inviting  the  soldiers  to  come  to  New 
Carthage  to  receive  it.* 

Scipio's  rect^very  was  felt  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other ;  the  revolted 

Spaniards  gave  up  their  hostile  purposes,  fmd  returned  quietly  to  -n*  — «i« ^ 

their  homes ;  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro,  moved  at  once  by  the  ^•'^^^^^'m*. 
fear  of  resisting  one  whom  the  gods  seemed  to  favor  in  all  things,  and  by  the 
hope  of  receiving,  not  only  pardon  for  their  faulty  but  the  veir  pay  which  they 
demanded,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  to  New  Caiihage.  As  they  drew  near 
to  that  city,  the  seven  tribunes,  who  had  visited  their  camp  on  the  Sucro,  came 
to  meet  them,  gave  them  fair  words,  and  mentioned,  as  if  incidentally,  that  M. 
Silanus,  with  the  troops  at  New  Carriage,  was  to  march  the  next  morning  to  put 
down  the  revolt  of  Mandonius  and  Indibilis.  Delighted  to  find  that  Scipio  would 
thus  be  left  without  any  force  at  his  disposal,  they  entered  New  Carthage  ip  high 
spirits :  there  they  saw  the  troops  all  busy  in  proparations  for  their  departure; 
and  they  were  told  that  the  general  was  rejoiced  at  ih&r  seasonable  arrival,  to 
supply  th^  place  of  the  soldiers  who  were  going  to  leaye  him.  In  perfect  coofi* 
dence  they  dispersed  to  thdr  quarters  for  the  night'*^ 

Thus  the  prey  had  run  Uinoly  into  the  snare.    The  seven  tribunes,  who  met 
the  sddienioA  their  mardb,  had  each  been  furnished  with  the  naokes  YhnUmm^mML 
of  five  of  the  principal  ringleaders,  whom  they  ware  to  secure  in       *" 
the  course  of  the  eyeoiBg  without  disturbance.    Acooirdisglj^  they  invited  them 
to  supper  m  their  quarters,  seized  them  all,  and  kept  them  in  dose  custody  till 
the  next  morning.    Bat  all  else  was  quiet:  the  bs^^age  of  I2ie  army  which  was 
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to  take  the  field  against,  the  Spaniards  began  to  move  before  dajbreak;  about 
dawn  the  columns  of  the  troops  formed  in  the  streets,  and  marched  out  of  the 
town.  But  they  halted  at  the  gates ;  and  parties  were  sent  round  to  every  other 
gate  to  secure  them  all,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one  should  leave  the  city.  In 
the  mean  time  the  troops  from  the  Sucro  were  summoned  to  the  forum  to  meet 
their  general ;  and  they  crowded  impatiently  to  the  place,  without  their  arms,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Greek  soldiers  on  similar  occasions.  No  sooner  were  they 
all  assembled,  than  the  columns  from  the  gates  marched  into  the  town,  and  oc- 
cupied all  the  streets  leading  to  the  market-place.  Then  Scipio  presented  him- 
self on  his  tribunal,  and  sat  a  while  in  silence.  But  as  soon  as  he  neard  that  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  secured  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  brought  up,  the 
crier,  with  his  loud  clear  voice,  commanded  silence,  and  Scipio  arose  to  speak.'" 

The  scene  had  been  prepared  with  consummate  art ;  and  its  effect  was  over- 

whelmmg.     The  mutinous  soldiers  saw  themselves  completely  in 

w  thTpunUiMit  «f  their  general's  power;  they  listened  in  breathless  anxiety  to  his 

**"********  address,  and  with  joy  beyond  all  hope  heard  his  concluding  ^sk- 

tence,  that  he  freely  pardoned  the  multitude,  and  that  justice  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  misled  them.  The  instant  he  ceased 
speaking,  the  troops  posted  in  the  adjoining  streets  clashed  their  swords  on  their 
shields,  as  if  they  were  going  to  attack  the  mutineers  ;  and  the  crier's  voice  was 
again  heard  calling  the  names  of  the  thirty-five  ringleaders,  one  after  another,  to 
receive  the  punishment  to  which  they  had  been  condemned.  -They  were  brought 
forth,  already  stripped  and  bound ;  each  was  fastened  to  his  stake ;  and  all  un- 
derwent their  sentence,  being  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded.  When  all  was 
finished  the  bodies  were  dragged  away,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  city ;  the  place 
of  execution  was  cleansed  from  the  blood ;  and  the  soldiers  from  the  Sucro  heard 
the  general  and  the  other  officers  swear  to  grant  them  a  free  pardon  with  an  en- 
tire amnesty  for  the  past.  They  were  then  summoned  by  the  crier,  one  by  one, 
to  appear  before  the  general  to  take  the  usual  military  oath  of  obedience,  after 
which  each  man  received  his  full  arrears  of  pay.'"  Never  was  mutiny  quelled 
with  more  consummate  ability ;  and  Scipio's  ascendency  over  his  soldiers  after 
thb  memorable  scene  was  doubtless  more  complete  than  ever. 

The  punishment  of  the  mutineers,  however,  we  are  told,  rendered  the  revolted 
Th«  molted  spMittih  Spaniards  desperate.  Thinking  that  they  had  already  done  enough 
uvMbdiMd.  ^  draw  down  Scipio's  vengeance,  they  resolved  to  try  the  chances 

of  war,  and  again  took  the  field,  and  began  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  Romans  on 
the  north  of  the  Iberus.  Scipio  lost  not  a  moment  in  marching  in  pursuit  of 
them  :  he  was  not  sorry  to  employ  his  soldiers  as^ainst  the  enemy,  as  the  surest 
means  of  effacing  the  recollection  of  their  recent  disorders ;  and  he  spoke  of  the 
Spaniards  with  bitter  contempt,  as  barbarians  equally  powerless  and  faithless,  on 
whom  he  was  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  In  ten  days  he  marched  from 
New  Carthage  to  the  Iberus ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  river  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  He  engaged  and  totally  defeated  them,  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  loss  of  more  than  four  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
immediate!}'  after  the  battle  the  chiefs  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  He  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  the  immediate  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
to  make  good  the  money  lately  advanced  or  borrowed  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the 
mutiny ;  and  then,  leaving  Siianus  at  Tarraco,  he  returned  to  New  Cartha^e.^^* 

Even  yet  he  would  not  allo'w  himself  to  rest.  Leaving  the  mass  of  his  army 
Scipio's  btorrkwwuh  ^^  ^^^  Carthage,  he  joined  L.  Marcius,  his  lieutenant,  in  the 
MMiBiM.  neighborhood  of  Qades,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  gratify- 

ing Masinissa's  earnest  desire  of  a  i)ers(Mial  interview.  Masinissa  had  returned 
from  Africa  to  Gades,  and  was  pro&ssedly  consulting  with  Mago  how  <Hie  more 
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attempt  might  bo  made  to  restore  the  Carthaginiaa  dominion  in  Spiun.  But  his 
mind  was  ^eady  made  up  to  join  the  Romans ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  pretended  plundering  excursion  with  his  Numidian  cavahy  to  arrange  and  effect 
a  meeting  with  Scipio.  He  too»  it  is  said,  like  all  other  men,  was  overawed  ai 
once,  ana  delighted  by  Sdpio's  personal  appearance,  manner,  and  conversation ; 
he  promised  the  most  zealous  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  urged  Scipio  to  cross  over 
as  soon  as  possible  into  Africa,  where  he  might  be  able  to  serve  him  most  effect- 
ually.*^ Scipio's  keen  discernment  of  character  taught  him  the  value  of  Masi- 
nissa's  friendship ;  and  his  journey  from  New  Carthage  to  Gades,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  was  abundantly  rewarded  afterwards ;  for  had  Masinissa  fought  in  Han- 
nibal's army,  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  won  the  day  at  Zama. 

Mago  heard  of  the  termination  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Roman  army,  and  of  the 
defeat  of  the  revolted  Spaniards  in  the  north;  and  he  found  that  M«fo«TMnid«tS|Mi., 
the  Roman  army  was  again  returned  to  New  Carthage,  and  that  i^hl^Cj;;^';! 
all  hopes  of  making  head  against  Rome  in  Spain  were,  for  the  '^^r- 
present,  at  an  end.  Hannibal  summoned  him  to  Italy ;  and  the  Carthaginian 
government,  acting,  as  it  seems,  cordially  upon  Hannibal's  views,  ordered  him  to 
obey  his  brother's- call.  It  was  not  the  least  bold  enterprise  of  this  great  war,  to 
plan  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  Gades,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Spain,  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.  But 
Scipio,  to  strengthen  his  land  forces,  had  laid  up  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet ; 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  or  his  own,  had  provided  Mago 
with  a  naval  force,  small  probably  in  point  of  numbers,  but  consisting  of  excellent 
ships  manned  by  skilful  seamen,  and  capable,  if  ably  used,  of  rendering  essential 
service.  He  was  supplied  with  money  from  Carthage ;  and  he  levied  large  con- 
tributions, it  is  said,  on  the  people  of  Gades,  and  even  emptied  their  treasury, 
and  stripped  their,  temples.'^'  He  then  put  to  sea,  so  late  in  the  season,  that 
Scipio  was  gone  back  to  Tarraco,  and  was  preparing  to  retmrn  to  Rome ;  and  the 
Roman  army  being  gone  into  its  winter-quarters  behind  the  Iberus,  New  Carthage 
was  left  to  the  protection  of  its  own  garrison.  This  encouraged  Mago  to  attempt 
to  surprise  the  place  ;  but  in  this  he  failed:  he  then  crossed  over  to  the  Island 
of  Pityusa  f Iviza),  which  was  held  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  having  there  re- 
ceived supplies  of  provisions  and  of  men,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  two  Balerian 
islands,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.  He  was  repulsed  from  the  larger 
island,  but  made  himself  master  of  the  smaller :  there  he  landed  his  men,  and 
drew  up  his  ships,  and  purposed  to  pass  the  winter,  the  season  securing  him 
from  any  attack  by  sea,  perhaps  even  hiding  his  movements  altogether  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Romans ;  while  he  lay  in  readiness  to  catch  the  first  return  of 
spring,  and  to  run  over  to  Italy,  and  establish  himself  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  in 
the  midst  of  a  warlike  population,  furnishing  the  materials  of  a  future  army.*^ 

Spain  was  thus  abandoned  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Gades,  left  to  itself, 
went  over  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  L.  TrMtj  with  g»am. 
Marcius,  which  for  two  centuries  formed  the  basis  of  its  relations  seip»"t«««toR«n* 
with  Rome.^^  He  had  probably  been  left  in  command  at  New  Carthage,  when 
Scipio  returned  to  Tarraco.  Scipio  himself  was  known  to  be  desirous  of  leaving 
Spain,  and  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and  accordingly 
L.  Lentulus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidius  were  appointed  proconsuls  to  succeed  him 
and  M.  Silanus  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  and  province.  Scipio  mean- 
while, accompanied  bv  C.  Laelius,  returned  to  Rome ;  he  could  not  have  a  tri- 
umph, because  he  had  been  neither  consul  nor  praetor;  but  he  entered  the  city 
with  some  display,  with  an  immense  treasure  of  silver,  in  money  and  in  ingots, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  treasury ;  and  his  name  was  so  popular,  that  he  was 
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elected  codsuI  immediately,  with  an  almost  imaiumanfl  feeling  in  bis  faror.  His 
colleague  was  P.  Iiiciiuua  Orassus,  who  at  that  time  held  the  dignity  of  Pontifex 
Maximus.**^ 

Thus  the  war,  being  altogether  eactioguished  in  Spain,  was  reduced  as  it  were 
rrfl^nmofthfTiftii  ^  Italy  only;  and  there  it  smoldeml  rather  than  blazed;  for 
ite^.  Hannibal  with  his  single  army  could  do  no  more  than  maintain  bis 

^ound  in  BruttiunL  Was  it  possiUe  that  Mago  m^ht  Idndle  a  fierce  flame  in 
Ligm-ia?  might  blow  up  the  half-extinguished  ashes  in  Etrvm,  and  reviying  the 
fire  in  the  south,  spreaa  the  cooflsgiation  around  the  walls  of  Rome  ?  This  was 
not  beyond  possilnlity :  but  Sdpio,  impatient  of  defensive  war&ie,  and  bimaelf 
the  conqueror  of  a  vast  country,  was  eager  to  stop  the  torrent  at  ite  source,  radier 
than  raise  barriers  against  it,  when  it  was  sweeping  dawn  ihe  valley :  he  was 
bent  on  combating  Hwmibal,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  ASjom- 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[With  the  preceding  chapter  the  work  b  unfortunately  tennioated.  From  a  note  in 
the  margin,  that  chapter  appears  to  have  been  finished  on  the  6th  of  Kay ;  on  the  12th 
of  June  the  author  breathed  his  last  Two  more  chapters  at  least  would  have  been 
requisite  to  bring  the  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War ;  for  the  heaiUng 
of  the  forty-dghth  chapter  shows  what  it  was  intended  to  contain : — Last  years  of  the 
war  in  Italy-^onsnlship  of  P.  Seipio^^Scipio  in  £Heily-<-^ege  of  Loenr-Sdmo  in 
Africa— His  victories  over  Haadrubal  Glseo  and  Syphazr^Hie  CartbsgiBians  recall  Han- 
nibal and  Mago  from  Italy—- a*  u.  c.  648  to  a,  v.  c,  661, 

Every  reader  of  the  foregoing  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventful 
periods  in  ancient  historv,  must  regret  that  the  author  was  not  allowed  to  carry  it  on  to 
the  dose  of  the  war.  As  the  best  substitute  for  that  which  we  should  have  had,  tbe 
following  account  of  the  last  years  of  the  war,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  year  1833, 
for  the  life  of  Hannibal  in  the  Encydopsedia  Metropolitans,  is  here  inserted.] 


The  defeat  and  destnietion  of  Hasdrubei's  army  reduced  Hannibal  to  the  neoes^ 
A^TwtBM  «Mi  dMrth  <9ity  of  acting  entirely  on  the  defenstve.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
'^^''90'  evident,  that  his  single  army  could  not  orerdirow  the  supremacy 

of  Rome  in  Italy.  BtiH,  while  the  fiste  of  the  war  was  balanced  in  Bpain  and 
Sicily,  and  while  he  vras  looldne  forward  to  the  arrival  of  his  brother  to  co-o^er- 
ate  with  him,  he  might  be  justified  in  maldng  himself  as  troublesome  as  poeaifole 
to  the  enemy,  even  though  by  so  doing  he  might  sometimes  incur  the  dancer  of 
some  loss.  But  now  his  policy  was  altered :  to  maintain  bis  ground  m  Italj;  till 
another  efifort  eould  be  made  by  his  government  to  support  him,  was  become  bis 
most  important  duty.  He  was  obli^d  to  abandon  several  towns  which  had  re* 
▼olted  to  him  from  tbe  Romans;  and  he  forced  the  tnfaabttants  of  others  to  deaert 
their  homes,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  tbe  remotest  nart  of  Bmttium.  The 
superiority  of  his  personal  character  was  so  great,  that  me  Ronmns  neyer  dared 
to  attack  him ;  ao^  thus  he  might  repose  for  a  while,  watching  the  first  fovor- 
aUe  opportunity  of  issimig  from  his  retreat,  and  attempting  onee  m<NPe  to  accom- 
plish the  design  with  which  he  had  originally  invaded  Italy.  The  death  of  Haa- 
drubal had  not  extinguished  all  his  hopes.    Mago,  after  the  total  wreck  of  tlie 
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Carthaginian  interest  in  Spun,  was  ordered,  as  we  have  seen,  to  attempt  a  diver- 
sion  in  Italy,  and  transporting  a  small  force  with  him  hy  sea,  landed  in  Liguria,  anr! 
surprised  the  town  of  Genoa.'  The  name  of  his  famUy  urged  the  Gauls  and  Li- 
gurians  to  fiock  to  his  standard ;  and  his  growing  strength  excited  much  alarm 
among  the  Romans,  and  ohliged  them  to  keep  a  large  army  in  the  north  of  Italy 
to  watch  his  movements.  The  details  of  his  adventures  are  unknown ;  nor  are 
we  informed  what  cause  prevented  him  from  attempting  to  penetrate  into  Tus- 
cany. We  only  find  that  he  hecame  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  to  maintain  an 
obstinate  contest  against  an  army  of  four  Roman  legions,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
final  evacuation  of  Italy  by  Hannibal ;  nor  were  the  Romans  certain  of  victory, 
till  MaTO  was  mortally  wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field.  From  the  scene 
of  this  battle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  m  the  country  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls, 
he  retreated  with  as  much  expedition  as  his  wound  would  allow,  to  the  coast  of 
Liguria ;  and  there  he  found  orders  from  Carthage  that  he  should  immediately 
return  to  Africa,  to  oppose  the  alarming  progress  of  P.  Scipio.  He  accordingly 
embarked  with  his  troops,  and  commenced  his  voyage  homewards :  but  his  exer- 
tions and  anxiety  of  mind  had  proved  too  great  for  his  strength ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  passed  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  when  he  expired.  So  unwearied  was  the 
zeal,  and  so  great  the  ability,  with  which  the  sons  of  Hamilcar  maintained  the 
cause  of  their  countiy,  almost  solely  by  their  personal  efiforts,  against  the  over- 
bearing resources  ana  energy  of  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Carthaginian  government  sent  for  Mago  from  Italy,  they  also  re- 
called Hannibal.  The  account  of  his  operations  during  the  three  HmiUMatTMaatMtt. 
or  four  years  that  preceded  his  return  to  Africa  is  peculiarly  un-  •"'• 
satisfactory.  The  Roman  writers  have  transmitted  some  reports  of  victories  ob- 
tained over  him  in  Italy,  too  audacious  in  falsehood  for  even  themselves  to  have 
believed.  But,  in  truth,  the  terror  with  which  he  continued  to  inspire  his  ene- 
mies, after  his  career  of  success  was  closed,  is  even  more  wonderful  than  his  first 
brilliant  triumphs.  For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  he  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Bruttium,  when  the  Romans  had  reconquered  all  the 
rest  of  Italy.  Here  he  maintained  his  army,  without  receiving  any  supplies  from 
home,  and  with  no  other  naval  force  at  his  disposal,  than  such  vessels  as  he  could 
build  from  the  Bruttium  forests,  and  man  with  the  sailors  of  the  country.  Here 
too  he  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  renown  which  awaited  him  in  after- 
times  ;  and  as  if  foreseeing  the  interest  with  which  posterity  would  follow  his 
progress  in  his  unequalled  enterprise,  he  recorded  many  minute  particulars  of  his 
campmgns  on  monumental  columns,  erected  at  Lacinium,'  a  town  situated  in  that 
comer  of  Italy,  which  was  so  long  like  a  new  country  acquired  hy  conquest,  for 
himself  and  his  soldiers.  At  length,  when  it  was  plain  that  no  new  diversion 
could  be  effected  in  his  favor,  and  when  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  country 
called  for  his  presence,  as  the  last  hope  of  Carthage,  he  embarked  his  troops 
without  the  slightest  interruption  from  the  Romans ;  and  moved  only  by  the  dis- 
asters of  others,  while  his  own  army  was  unbroken  and  unbeaten,  he  abandoned 
Italy  fifteen  years  after  he  had 'first  entered  it,  having  ravaged  it  with  fire  and 
sword  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  having  never  seen  his  numerous  vic- 
tories checkered  by  a  single  defeat. 

Scipio,  meanwhile,  after  his  important  services  in  Spiun,  had  returned  to  Rome, 
and  been  elected  consul,  hoping  to  carry  into  execution  the  design 
which  he  had  for  some  time  conceived,  of  forcing  Hannibal  to  leave  so4.  '8<ipio,ei[rriMUi^ 
Italy,  by  attacking  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa.  But  according  to  **'  "*" 
the  invariable  pohcy  of  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  ally 
in  the  coimtry  which  he  was  going  to  make  the  seat  of  war.  For  this  end,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  already  opened  a  communication  with  Syphax,  tlie  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Numidian  princes,  and,  according  to  Livy,  had  actually  cpncluded 
a  treaty  with  him.     But  Syphax  was  won  over  to  the  interests  of  Carthage  by 
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the  charms  of  Sophcnisba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco ;  and  a  short  time 
before  Scipio  crossed  over  into  Africa,  he  sent  to  inform  him  of  his  new  connee- 
tion,  and  to  dissuade  him  from  his  intended  expedition,  as  he  should  now  be 
obliged  to  join  the  Carthaginians  in  opposing  him.  Scipio,  however,  was  not  jet 
without  the  prospect  of  finding  allies  in  Africa.  Masinissa  had  deserted  the  Car- 
thaginian cause  after  its  disasters  in  Spain,  and  had  privately  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  Romans  on  the  first  opportunity.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  de- 
pnved  of  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  united  efforts  of  Syphaz  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  but  though  his  power  was  thus  reduced,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Rome 
was  likely  to  be  the  more  heightened ;  and  as  his  personal  character  was  high 
among  his  countrymen,  many  of  them  might  be  expected  to  join  him,  when  thej 
saw  him  supported  by  a  Roman  army.  Accordingly,  he  united  himself*  to  Scipio 
so  soon  as  he  had  landed  in  Africa ;  and  his  activity,  and  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  made  him  a  very  valuable  auxiliary.  The  land- 
ing had  been  effected  within  a  few  miles  of  Cartnage  itself ;  and  after  some  plun- 
der, amongst  which  eight  thousand  prisoners  to  be  sdd  for  slaves  are  particularly 
specified,  had  been  collected  from  the  adjoining  country,  the  army  formed  the 
siege  of  Utica,  whilst  a  considerable  fleet  co-operated  with  it  on  the  fflde  of  the 
sea.  But  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  and  Syphax,  at  the  head  of  two  im- 
mense armies  of  Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  induced  Scipio  to  raise  the  si^;e, 
and  to  remove  his  troops  to  a  strong  position  near  the  sea,  where  he  proposed 
to  remain,  as  winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  secure  of  subsistence,  through 
the  co-operation  of  his  fleet,  to  wait  for  some  favorable  opportunity  of  striking  a 
vigoroiis  blow. 

His  first  hope  was^  to  win  over  Syphaz  again  to  the  Roman  cause ;  and  with 
this  view  his  emissaries  were  continually  going  and  returning  be- 
dh^^^  and  xmnid.  twecu  the  Romau  and  Numidian  camps.    Their  temptations  to 
'^''  Syphax  were  ineffectual :  but  their  report  of  the  manner  in  which 

the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were  quartered,  suggested  to  Scipio  the 
possibility  of  insuring  success  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  They  related, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  lodged  in  huts  constructed  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and 
covered  with  leaves,  and  that  the  Numidian  quarters  were  composed  of  amilar 
materials,  of  reeds,  thatch,  and  dried  leaves.  Upon  tl>is  intelligence  Scipio  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  setting  fire  to  both  the  camps  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  gain 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  situation,  and  the  approaches  to  them,  he  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  Syphax  had  before  proposed  to  him 
in  vain.  Under  pretence  of  negotiation,  he  was  for  some  months  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  Numidian  king ;  and  disguising  some  of  his  most  intelligent 
soldiers  in  the  dress  of  slaves,  he  procured  them  an  easy  entrance  into  the  ene- 
my's camp,  as  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  negotia- 
tion. At  last,  when  the  season  for  military  operations  was  returning,  and  his 
seemingly  sincere  desire  of  peace  had  thrown  the  enemy  into  a  state  of  perfect 
security,  he  suddenly  broke  off  all  communication  with  them,  declaring  that,  how- 
ever disposed  he  himself  was  to  agree  to  the  proposed  terms,  the  other  members 
of  the  military  council  were  fixed  on  rejecting  them.  This  sudden  rupture  disap- 
pointed Syphax ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Carthaginian  general  had  any  suspicion 
of  Scipio's  real  designs ;  when  suddenly  the  Roman  army  marched  out  by  night 
in  two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  Scipio,  and  the  other  by  Lcehus,  his 
second  in  command,  and  advanced  against  the  camps  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
I  not  more  than  six  miles  from  their  own.  La^lius,  assisted  by  Masinissa,  first 
silently  approached  the  encampment  of  the  Numidians,  and  set  fire  to  the  first 
tents  that  he  met  with.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  Numidians  were 
soon  precluded  from  approaching  the  quarter  where  they  had  first  broken  out, 
and  thus,  having  no  suspicion  that  they  had  been  kindled  by  the  enemy,  crowded 
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together  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  effect  their  escape  out  of  the  camp.  Niimhers 
were  trampled  to  death  in  the  confusion  at  the  several  outlets ;  numhers  were 
overtaken  by  the  flames  and  burnt  to  death ;  and  the  rest,  on  reaching  the  open 
country,  found  themselves  intercepted  by  Masinissa,  who  had  posted  his  troops  in 
the  quarter  to  which  he  knew  that  the  fugitives  were  most  likely  to  direct  their 
flight.  In  this  manner  the  whole  Numidian  army,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  was  completely  destroyed  or  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  Syphax  him- 
self and  a  few  horsemen. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  first  saw  the  camp  of  their  allies  on 
fire,  not  doubting  that  it  was  occasioned  by  accident,  began  partly  to  run  with 
assistance  to  the  Numidians,  and  the  rest  rushed  hastily  out  of  their  tents,  with- 
out their  arms,  and  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  camp,  contemplating  the  progress 
of  this  fearfnl  conflagration  i^ith  dismay.  In  this  helpless  state  they  found  them- 
selves attacked  by  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  in  person :  some 
were  instantly  cut  down ;  and  the  rest,  driven  back  into  their  camp,  saw  it  set 
on  fire  by  their  pursuers.  They  then  understood  the  whole  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  bad  befallen  their  allies  and  themselves ;  but  resistance  and  flight  were 
alike  impracticable ;  the  fire  spread  with  fury  to  every  quarter ;  and  every  avenue 
was  choked  up  by  a  struggling  crowd  of  men  and  horses,  all  striving  with  the 
same  distracted  efforts  to  effect  their  escape.  In  this  attempt,  Hasdrubal  and  a 
few  followers  alone  succeeded;  thirty  thousand  men,  who  had  composed  the 
Carthaginian  army,  perished.    The  annals  of  war  contain  no  bloodier  tragedy. 

Hasdrubal,  hopeless  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the  enemy^  continued  his  flight 
to  Carthage ;  while  Syphax  had  retreated  into  the  opposite  airec-  h«  gtim  aaouisr  tIa. 
tion  towards  his  own  dominions,  and  was  endeavoring  to  rally  the  *^' 
wrecks  of  his  army.  After  much  debate  in  the  Carthaginian  supreme  council,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  fortune  of  war  should  be  tried  once  more.  Syphax  was 
prevailed  upon  to  join  his  troops  to  theirs,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  de- 
fence of  Numidia ;  and  the  recent  arrival  of  four  thousand  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  enlisted  by  Carthaginian  agents  in  Spain,  encouraged  the  two  confederates 
to  hope  for  a  successful  issue.  Scipio  was  so  engrossed  with  the  siege  of  Utica, 
which  he  had  pushed  with  additional  vigor  after  his  late  victory,  that  he 
allowed  the  enemy  to  unite  their  forces,  and  appear  again  in  the  field  with  no 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  men.  But  when  he  heard  of  their  junction,  he  lost 
no  time  in  advancing  to  meet  them  ;  and  engaging  them  a  second  time,  in  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  their  former  armies,  he  again  totally 
defeated  them,  and  obliged  their  two  generals  to  fly  once  more,  Syphax  to  Nu- 
midia, and  Hasdrubal  to  Carthage. 

The  victors  now  divided  their  forces :  Lselius  and  Masinissa  were  dispatched 
in  pursuit  of  Syphax ;  and  in  a  short  time  Masinissa  recovered  his 
father's  kingdom ;  and  Syphax,  having  risked  a  third  battle,  was  sm.  Defeat  nd  «»' 
not  only  defeated  as  before,  but  was  himself  made  prisoner,  and  o!rthafbuL*^iM  &* 
his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Scipio  meantime  '******  . 
overran  the  country  towards  Carthage,  receiving  or  forcing  the  submission  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  enriching  his  soldiers  with  an  immense  accumulation  of 
plunder.  The  chief  part  of  this,  in  order  to  lighten  his  army,  he  sent  back  to  his 
winter-quarters  before  Utica ;  and  then  he  advanced  as  far  as  Tunis,  and  finding 
that  important  place  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  posted  himself  there,  hoping  by 
his  presence  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  to  terrify  the  Cartha- 
ginians into  complete  submission.  But  they  had  not  yet  abandoned  more  reso- 
lute counsels ;  and  instead  of  suing  for  peace,  they  determined  to  send  messen- 
gers to  Italy,  to  recall  Hannibal  and  Mago,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Utica,  by  destroying  the  Roman  fleet.  The  at- 
tempt was  made,  and  was  partly  successful ;  but  this  slight  advantage  was  so  far 
overbalanced  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  intelligence  of  which  reached 
Carthage  about  the  same  time,  that  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  appeared 
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desperate,  and  a  deputation  from  the  council  of  elders  was  sent  to^Scipio  to  solicit 
terms  of  peace.  It  is  said  that  these  deputies  forgot  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's dignity  in  the  humbleness  of  their  entreaties :  they  moved  Scipio,  however, 
to  dictate  such  conditions  as  he  might  well  deem  a  sufficient  recompense  of  bis 
victones  ;  conditions  whicb,  by  obliging  the  Cartha^nians  to  evacuate  Italy  and 
Gaul, — ^to  cede  Spain  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and  Africa, — ^to  give  up 
all  their  ships  of  war,  except  twenty, — ^and  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  of 
com  and  money, — sufficiently  declared  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Hard  as  they  were,  the  Carthaginians  judged  them  sufficiently  favorable 
to  be  accepted  without  difficulty.  A  truce  was  concluded  with  Scipio  ;  and  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  senate  and  people. 

With  regard  to  the  transactions  that  followed,  we  are  more  than  ever  obliged 
xnterrapuon  of  th*  m-  to  rcgrct  thc  waut  of  a  Carthaginian  historian.  Wherever  the 
gotuuoos.  family  of  Scipio  is  concerned  the  impartiality  of  Polybius  becomes 

doubtful ;  and  besides,  we  have  only  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  narrative,  so 
that  we  cannot  exactly  fix  the  dates  of  the  several  events,  a  point  which  here  be- 
comes of  considerable  importance.  According  to  our  only  existing  authorities, 
the  Carthaginians,  emboldened  by  the  amval  of  Hannibal,  or,  according  to  L\\j, 
by  the  mere  expectation  of  his  arrival,  wantonly  broke  the  truce  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  Scipio,  by  detaining  some  Roman  transports  which  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  bay  of  Carthage  ;  and  then  denied  satisfaction  to  the 
officers  whom  Scipio  sent  to  complain  of  this  outrage  ;  and  lastly,  in  defiance  of 
the  law  of  nations,  endeavored  to  seize  the  officers  themselves  on  their  way  back 
to  the  Roman  camp  at  Utica.  By  such  conduct  the  resentment  of  Scipio  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  very  naturally  provoked ;  and  the  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever.  This,  no  doubt,  was  Scipio's  own  report  of  these 
transactions,  which  Polybius,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  adopted  grandson,  and 
deriving  his  information,  in  part  at  least,  from  Lselius,  in  all  probability  sincerely 
believed.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  Carthaginian  narrative  of  the  war  in  Africa 
would  so  represent  the  matter,  that  posterity  would  esteem  the  behavior  of  the 
Carthaginians,  in  breaking  off  the  truce  when  it  suited  their  purposes,  as  neither 
more  nor  less  dishonorable  than  the  conduct  of  Scipio  himself,  when  he  set  fire 
to  the  camps  of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal ;  and  that,  although  the  success  was  dif- 
ferent, yet  the  treachery  in  both  cases,  whatever  it  may  have  •  been,  was  pretty 
nearly  equal. 

Hannibal,  we  are  told,  landed  at  Leptis,'  at  what  season  of  the  year  we  know 
^^  not ;  and  after  refreshing  his  troops  for  some  time  at  Adrumetum, 

he  took  the  field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Zama,  a 
town  situated,  as  Polybius  describes  it,  about  five  days'  journey  from  Carthage, 
towards  the  west.  It  seems  that  Scipio  was  busied  in  overrunning  the  country, 
and  m  subduing  the  several  towns,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  these  operations 
by  the  approach  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  He  is  saidl  to  have  detected  some 
spies  sent  by  Hannibal  to  observe  his  position ;  and  by  causing  them  to  be  led 
carefully  round  his  camp,  and  then  sent  back  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  be  so  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  antagonist,  as  to  make  him  solicit  a  personal  interview,  with 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  termination  of  hostilities.  The  report  of  this  conference, 
and  of  the  speeches  of  the  two  generals,  savors  greatly  of  the  style  of  Roman 
family  memoirs,  the  most  unscrupulous  in  falsehood  of  any  pretended  records  of 
facts  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  However,  the  meeting  ended  in  nothing; 
and  the  next  day  the  two  armies  were  led  out  mto  the  field  for  the  last  decisive 
struggle.  The  numbers  on  each  side  we  have  no  knowledge  of ;  but  probably 
neither  was  in  this  respect  much  superior.  Masinissa,  however,  with  four  thou- 
sand Numidian  cavalry,  besides  six  thousand  infantry,  had  joined  Scipio  a  few 
days  before  the  battle  ;  while  Hannibal,  who  had  so  often  been  indebted  to  the 

•  livy,  XXX.  25,  &a    Polybius,  XV.  1,  Ac. 
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seiTices  of  Numidians,  had  now,  on  this  great  occasion,  only  two  thousand  horse 
of  that  nation  *to  oppose  to  the  numbers,  and  fortune,  and  activity  of  Masinissa. 
The  account  of  the  disposition  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  events  of  the  action, 
was  probably  drawn  up  by  Polybius  from  the  information  given  to  him  by  Lae- 
lius,  and  perhaps  from  the  family  records  of  the  house  of  Scipio.  And  here  we 
may  admit  its  authority  to  be  excellent.  It  states  that  the  Roman  legions  were  ^ 
drawn  up  in  their  usual  order,  except  that  the  maniples  of  every  alternate  line  did 
not  cover  the  intervals  in  the  line  before  them,  but  were  placed  one  behind  an- 
other, thus  leaving  avenues  in  several  places  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  army 
from  front  to  rear.  These  avenues  were  loosely  filled  by  the  light-armed  troops, 
who  had  received  orders  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  elephants,  and  to  draw  them 
down  the  passages  left  between  the  maniples,  till  they  should  be  enticed  entirely 
beyond  the  rear  of  the  whole  army.  The  cavalry,  as  usual,  was  stationed  on  the 
wings ;  Masinissa,  with  his  Numidians,  on  the  right,  and  Lselius,  with  the  Italians, 
on  the  left.  On  the  other  side,  Hannibal  stationed  his  elephants,  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  in  the  front  of  his  whole  line.  Next  to  these  were  placed  the  foreign 
troops  in  the  service  of  Carthage,  twelve  thousand  strong,  consisting  of  Liguri- 
ans,  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the  Balearian  islands,  and  Moors.  The  second  line 
was  composed  of  those  Africans  who  were  the  immediate  subjects  of  Carthage, 
and  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves ;  while  Hannibal  himself,  with  his  veteran 
soldiers,  who  had  returned  with  him  from  Italy,  formed  a  third  line,  which  was 
kept  in  reserve,  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  other  two.  The  Numidian  cavalry 
were  on  the  left,  opposed  to  their  own  countrymen  under  Masinissa ;  and  the 
Carthaginian  horse  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Lselius  and  the  Italians.  After  some 
skirmishing  of  tha  Numidians  in  the  two  armies,  Hannibal's  elephants  advanced 
to  the  charge ;  but  being  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpets,  and  an- 
noyed by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy,  some  broke  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  fell  in  amongst  the  cavalry  of  their  own  army  on  both  the  wings ;  so 
that  Lselius  and  Masinissa,  availing  themselves  of  this  disorder,  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginian horse  speedily  from  the  field.  Others  advanced  against  the  enemy's  line, 
and  did  much  mischief;  till  at  length,  being  frightened,  and  becoming  ungov- 
ernable, they  were  enticed  by  the  hght-armed  troops  of  the  Romans  to  follow 
them  down  the  avenues  which  Scipio  had  purposely  left  open,  and  were  thus 
drawn  out  of  the  action  altogether.  Meantime  the  infantry  on  both  sides  met : 
and  after  a  fierce  contest,  the  foreign  troops  in  Hannibars  army,  not  being  prop- 
erly supported  by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  line,  were  forced  to  give  ground  ; 
and  in  resentment  for  this  desertion,  .they  fell  upon  the  Africans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, and  cut  them  down  as  enemies ;  so  that  these  troops,  at  once  assaulted 
by  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  were  also,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, defeated  and  dispersed.  Hannibal,  with  his  reserve,  kept  off  the  fugi- 
tives, by  presenting  spears  to  them,  and  obliging  them  to  escape  in  a  different 
direction ;  and  he  then  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  trusting  that  they  would  be 
ill  able  to  resist  the  shock  of  a  fresh  body  of  veterans,  after  having  already  been 
engaged  in  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle.  Scipio,  after  having  extricated  his 
troops  from  the  heaps  of  dead  which  lay  between  him  and  Hannibal,  commenced 
a  second,  and  a  far  more  serious  contest.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  per- 
fect in  courage  and  in  discipline ;  and  as  the  battle  went  on,  they  fell  in  the  ranks 
where  they  fought,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  their  comrades  with  un- 
abated zeal.  At  last  Lslius  and  Masinissa  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy's  beaten  cavalry,  and  fell,  in  a  critical  moment,  upon  the  rear  of  Hannibal's 
army.'    Then  his  veterans,  surrounded  and  overpowered,  still  maintained  their 


*  The  battle  of  Marengo  forms,   in  many    tanoe  from  the  scene  of  the  first  engagement. 


entirely  new  action  with  the  reserve,  which    but  the  victorious  cavalry  in  the  two  battles  did 
Bonaparte,  like  Uannibal,  had  kept  at  a  dis-    not  belong  to  the  armies  whose  situations  cor* 
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high  reputation ;  and  most  of  them  were  cut  down  where  they  stood,  resbting  te 
the  last.  Flight,  indeed,  was  not  easy ;  for  the  country  was  a  'plain,  and  the 
Roman  and  !Numidian  horse  were  active  in  pursuit ;  yet  Hannibal,  when  he  saw 
the  battle  totally  lost,  with  a  nobler  fortitude  than  his  brother  had  shown  at  the 
Metaurus,  escaped  from  the  field  to  Adrumetum.  He  knew  that  his  country 
would  now  need  his  assistance  more  than  ever ;  and  as  he  had  been  in  so  great  a 
degree  the  promoter  of  the  war,  it  ill  became  liim  to  shrink  from  bearing  his  full 
share  of  the  weight  of  its  disastrous  issue. 

On  the  plains  of  Zama  twenty  thousand  of  the  Carthaginian  army  were  slain, 
RMiitoof  um  iMttk     *°*^  ^°  equal  number  taken  prisoners ;  but  the  consequences  of  the 

battle  far  exceeded  the  greatness  of  the  immediate  victory.  It  was 
not  the  mere  destruction  of  an  army,  but  the  final  conquest  of  the  only  power 
that  seemed  able  to  combat  Rome  on  equal  terms.  In  the  state  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  so  few  nations  really  great  and  powerful,  and  so  little  of  a  commoa 
feeling  pervading  them,  there  was  neither  tne  disposition  nor  the  materials  for 
forming  a  general  confederacy  against  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  the  single  effort? 
of  Macedonia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Carthage  herself,  after  the  fatal  event  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  provoke  their  own  ruin.  The  defeat 
of  Hannibal  insured  the  empire  of  the  ancient  civilized  world. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Carthaginians  now  rested  on  the  forbearance  of  Scipio ' 
T«nm  of  til*  pMM  &nd  they  again  sent  deputies  to  him,  with  a  full  confession  of  the 
gnotMitoCtothac*.  injustice  of  their  conduct  in  the  first  origin  of  the  war,  and  still 
more  in  their  recent  violation  of  the  truce,  and  with  a  renewal  of  their  supplica- 
tions for  peace.  The  conqueror,  telling  them  that  he  was  moved  solely  by  consid- 
erations of  the  dignity  of  Rome,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  and 
in  no  degree  by  any  pity  for  misfortunes  which  were  so  well  deserved,  presented 
the  terms  on  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  mercy.  "  They  were  to  make 
amends  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  Romans  during  the  truce ;  to  restore  all  pris- 
oners and  deserters ;  to  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war,  except  ten,  and  all  then 
elephants ;  to  engage  in  no  war  at  all  out  of  Africa,  nor  in  Africa  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans ;  to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  that  had  belonged  to  him  or  any 
of  his  ancestors ;  to  feed  the  Roman  army  for  three  months,  and  pay  it  till  it 
should  be  recalled  home ;  to  pay  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  Euboic  talents, 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a  year,  for  fifty  years ;  and  to  give  a  hundred 
hostages,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty,  to  be  selected  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Roman  general.  At  this  price  the  Carthaginians  were  allowed  to  hold 
their  former  dominion  in  Africa,  and  to  enjoy  their  independence,  till  it  should 
seem  convenient  to  the  Romans  to  complete  their  destruction.  Yet  Hannibal 
strongly  urged  that  the  terms  should  be  accepted,  and,  it  is  said,  rudely  inter- 
rupted'^  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Carthage,  who  was  speaking  against 
them.  He  probably  felt,  as  his  father  had  done  under  circumstances  nearly  sim- 
ilar, that  for  the.  present  resistance  was  vain ;  but  that  by  purchasing  peace  al 
any  price,  and  by  a  wise  management  of  their  internal  resources,  his  countrymen 
might  again  find  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  losses.  Peace  was  accordingly 
signed ;  the  Roman  army  returned  to  Italy ;  and  Hannibal,  at  the  age  of  forty* 
five,  having  seen  the  schemes  of  his  whole  life  utterly  mined,  was  now  beginning, 
with  equal  patience  and  resolution,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  them  again. 

From  our  scanty  notices  of  the  succeeding  years  of  his  life,  we  learn  that  his 
whadomankpoueyor  couduct,  as  a  citizcu,  displayed  great  wisdom  and  great  integrity. 
to%'iii^dJrtii5^°'2d  He  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  exorbitant®  power  of  an  order  of 
gM.  to Aatioehoi.  perpctual  judges,  whose  authority  was  very  extensive,  and  had  been 
greatly  abused.     He  turned  his  attention  also  to  the  employment  of  the  public 

respond  with  one  another ;  for  at  Zama  the  re-    thieu  Damas.  Oampagne  db  1800,  and  Vieknret 


Juites  des  Fran^^it,  tome  idii. 
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serve  was  defeated  by  the  charge  of  Lslius ;    tt  ConquiU 
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revenue,  much  of  >bich  he  found  to  be  embezzled  by  persons  in  office,  while  the 
people  were  heavily  taxed  to  raise  the  yearly  contributions  due  to  the  Romans 
by  the  last  treaty.     When  a  man  of  such  high  character  raised  his  voice  against 
BO  gross  an  abuse,  there  was  yet  vigor  enough  in  the  popidar  part  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian constitution  to  give  him  effectual  support ;  and  it  appears  that  tb^  evil  was 
removed,  and  the  public  revenue  henceforward  applied  to  public  services.     Han- 
nibal, however,  had  thus  created  many  powerful  enemies;  and  ere  long  they 
found  an  opportimity  of  gratifying  their  hatred.    The  war  between  Rome  and 
Macedonia  had  lately  been  concluded ;  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  and  their 
commanding  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece,  awakened  the  fears  and  jealousy 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whose  kingdom  was  the  greatest  possessed  by  any 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander.     He  seemed  disposed  to  take  up  the  contest 
which  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  been  compelled  to  resign ;  and  the  Romans 
were  either  informed,  or  fancied,  that  Hannibal  was  using  all  his  influence  at 
Carthage  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  him.    Accordingly  a  commission 
was  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  government,  requiring  them  to  punish  Hannibal  as 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.     Hannibal,  knowing  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  domestic  enemies,  when  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  Rome,  seems  at  last  to  have  surrendered  his  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  restoring  his  country  to  her  ancient  greatness.     He  found 
means  to  escape  from  Carthage,  and  procured  a  vessel  to  transport  him  to  'Pyre, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  man  who  had  shed  such 
glory  on  the  Phcenician  name»  and  from  whence  he  easily  reached  the  court  oi 
Antiochus,  at  Antioch.     Finding  that  the  king  was  already  set  out  on  his  way 
towards  Greece,  he  followed  and  overtook  him  at  Ephesus ;  and  being  cordially 
received,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  fix  him  in  his  determination  to  declare 
war  on  the  Romans,  and  was  retained  near  his  person,  as  one  of  his  most  valuable 
counsellors. 

The  ability  of  Hannibal  was  displayed  again  on  this  new  occasion,  by  the  plans 
which  he  recommended  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     He  first  w«  of  Antioek«. 
and  most  strongly  urged  that  he  should  be  sent'  with  an  army  into  SSt'^pSS-^l  hS 
Italy ;  there,  he  said,  the  Romans  were  most  vulnerable  ;  and  an  ^***^ 
attack  made  upon  their  own  country  might  distract  their  counsels,  and  at  least 
lessen  their  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in  Greece  or  Asia.     When  this  meas- 
ure  was  abandoned,  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  jealousy  of  the  glory  which 
Hannibal  would  gain  by  its  success,  his  next  proposal  was^^  that  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  should  be  purchased  at  any  price.     Macedoa  was  a 
power  strong  enough  to  take  a  substantial  part  in  the  war,  and  would  be  too  im- 
portant to  escape,  as  the  httle  second  or  third-rate  states  might  do,  by  forsaking 
its  ally  as  soon  as  he  should  experience  any  reverses.     This  counsel  was  also 
neglected ;  and  Philip  united  himself  with  the  Romans  against  Antiochus ;  so 
that  Hannibal,  employed  only  in  a  subordinate  naval  command,  a  duty  for  which 
his  experience  had  in  no  way  fitted  him,  could  render  the  king  no  essential  service  ; 
an4  in  a  short  time,  when  the  Romans  had  brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  end, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asylum,  as  Antiochus  had  agreed,  by  one  of  the 
articles"  of  the  treaty,  to  surrender  him  up  to  the  Roman  government.     His  last 
refuge  was  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.    With  that  prince  he  remained 
about  five  years ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory, while  commanding  his  fleet,  over  his  old  enemy  Eumenes,  king  of  Per* 
gamus.    All  his  own  prospects  had  long  since  been  utterly  ruined ;  and  the  con- 
dition of  such  a  man,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  exile,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  so  humble  a  sovereign  as  Prusias,  might  have  satisfied  the  most  violent  ^ 
hatred  of  the  Romans.     But  it  seems  they  could  not  be  free  from  uneasiness 
while  Hannibal  lived ;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Pru* 

•  Livy,  XXXIV.  60.  Livy,  XXXVL  7  "  Polybius,  XXI.  14. 
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sias,  that  king,  whether  spontaneously,  or  at  the  solicitation  of  the  ambassadors, 
promised  to  put  their  great  enemy  into  their  hands.  His  treachery,  however,  waj 
Buspected  by  Hannibal ;  and  when  he  found  the  avenues  to  his  house  secured  by 
the  king's  guards,  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself  by  a  poison  which  he  had 
long  carried  about  him  for  such  an  emergency.  Some  particulars  are  added  by 
Livy  and  Plutarch,  which,  not  being  credibly  attested,  nor  likely  to  have  become 
publicly  known,  it  is  needless  to  insert  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Hamii- 
bal  died  by  his  own  hand,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  at 
Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia ;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

If  the  characters  of  men  be  estimated  according  to  the  steadiness  with  which 

Riachanetor  ^^^7  ^^^®  foUowed  the  truo  principle  of  action,  we  cannot  assign 

a  high  place  to  Hannibal.  But  if  patriotism  were  indeed  the  great- 
est of  virtues,  and  a  resdute  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country  were  all  the 
duty  that  a  public  man  can  be  expected  to  fulfil,  he  would  then  deserve  th(>  most 
lavish  praise.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  ridicule  with  which  Juvenal 
has  treated  his  motives,  as  if  he  had  been  actuated  merely  by  a  romantic  de- 
sire of  glory.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  conduct  displays  the  loftiest  genius, 
and  the  boldest  spirit  of  enterprise,  happily  subdued  and  directed  by  a  cool  judg- 
ment to  the  furtherance  of  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country ;  and  his  sacri- 
fice of  selfish  pride  and  passion,  when  after  the  battle  of  Zama  he  urged  the 
acceptance  of  peace,  and  lived  to  support  the  disgrace  of  Carthage,  with  the  pa- 
tient hope  of  one  day  repairing  it,  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cowardly  despah 
with  which  some  of  the  best  of  the  Romans  deprived  their  country  of  their 
service  by  suicide.  Of  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  the  history  of  his  life  is  the 
best  evidence :  as  a  general,  his  conduct  remains  uncharged  with  a  single  error ; 
for  the  idle  censure  which  Livy  presumes  to  pass  on  him  for  not  marching  to 
Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannie,  is  founded  on  such  mere  ignorance,  that  it  does 
not  deserve  any  serious  notice.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  ascendency 
over  men's  minds,  are  shown  by  the  uninterrupted  authority  which  he  exercised 
alike  in  his  prosperity  and  adversity  over  an  army  composed  of  so  many  vanous  and 
discordant  materials,  and  which  had  no  other  bond  than  the  personal  character 
of  the  leader.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  at  once  manly,  disinterested,  and  sensible; 
a  real  reformer  of  abuses  in  his  domestic  policy,  and  in  his  measures,  with  respect 
to  foreign  enemies,  keeping  the  just  limit  between  weakness  and  blind  obstinacy. 
He  stands  reproached,  however,  with  covetousness  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
with  cruelty  by  the  Romans.  The  first  charge  is  sustained  by  no  facts  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  U0 ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  very  same  vice 
was  long  imputed  by  party  violence  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  that 
the  impvlation  has  been  lately  proved  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  utterly 
cahrainious.  Of  cruelty  indeed,  according  to  modem  principles,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  ;  and  his  putting  to  death  all  the  Romans  whom  he  found  on  his  march 
through  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  was  a  savage  excess 
of  hostility.  Yet  many  instances  of  courtesy  are  recorded  of  him,  even  by  his 
enemies,  in  his  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  the  generals  who  fell  in  action  against 
him ;  and  certainly,  if  compared  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  Roman  com- 
manders, his  actions  deserve  no  peculiar  brand  of  barbarity.  Still  it  is  little  to 
his  honor,  that  he  was  not  more  careless  of  human  suffering  than  Marcellus  or 
Scipio ;  nor  can  the  urgency  of  his  circumstances,  or  the  evil  influence  of  his 
friends,  to  both  which  Polybius  attributes  much  of  the  cruelty  ascribed  to  him, 
be  justly  admitted  as  a  defence.  It  is  the  prevailing  crime  of  men  in  high  sta- 
tion to  be  forgetful  of  individual  misery,  so  long  as  it  forwards  their  grand 
objects ;  and  it  is  most  important,  that  our  admiration  of  great  public  talents 
and  brilliant  successes  should  not  lead  us  to  tolerate  an  indifference  to  human 
vuffering. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIRST  TABLES. 


Tbs  preceding  tables  exhibit  a  view  of  the  lists  of  consuls  and  military  tribunes  from 
cue  begmmag  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  Gaulish  invasion,  according  to  four  distinct 
AUthonties :  &e  remains  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  livy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Dionysiua 
of  Ualicamassus.  And  I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  each  list  according  to  the  chronol« 
ogy  adopted  by  its  own  particular  author;  so  that  as  this  chronolo^  varies,  the  same 
year  will  be  found  marked  by  the  names  of  different  sets  of  consuls,  according  as  we 
prefer  one  of  these  four  authorities  to  the  other. 

I.  The  principal  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  were  disordered  in  the  year  1546, 
in  the  course  of  some  excavations  which  were  then  being  maie  on  the  ground  of  the 
ancient  Forum.  They  have  been  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  their 
contents  have  been  long  known  to  the  world,  as  they  have  been  often  published.  My 
extracts  have  been  taken  from  the  edition  of  Sigonius;  and  I  have  been  careful  to  give 
them  in  their  genuine  state,  without  noticing  the  additions  by  which  Sigonius  attempted 
to  supply  from  conjecture  the  lost  or  effaced  words  of  the  original  marble. 

It  happened,  however,  that  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  discovery 
of  these  fragments,  two  other  fragments  of  the  same  marble  were  brought  to  light  in 
the  course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  former  re- 
mains had  been  found.  This  was  in  the  years  1817  and  1818 ;  and  Signer  Borghesi,  an 
eminent  Italian  antiquary,  published  a  fac-simile  of  these  new  portions  of  the  Fasti,  and 
illustrated  them  in  two  able  memoirs  published  at  Milan  in  the  year  1818.  The  new 
pieces  joined  on  exactly  with  those  discovered  before ;  so  that  in  several  instances  a 
word,  of  which  only  one  syllable  had  been  preserved  in  the  former  fragments,  was  now 
completed  by  the  (uscovery  of  the  remaining  syllable,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  three 
centuries.  I  have,  therefore,  copied  their  contents  from  Borghesfs  edition,  and  incorpo- 
rated them  with  the  older  fragments  published  long  ago  by  Sigonius. 

These  Fasti  do  not  notice  the  Greek  Olympiads;  but  they  preserve  in  several  places 
notices  of  theyears  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Thus  the  consulship  of  Sex.  Quinc- 
tilius  and  P.  Curiatus  is  placed  in  the  year  300,  and  the  triumph  of  the  consuls  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  decemvirate,  M.  Horatius  and  L.  Valerius,  is  assigned  to  the 
month  of  August,  304.  It  appears,  then,  that  these  Fasti  only  allow  two  years  to  the 
decemvirate,  and  not  three ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  place  its  commencement  in  the 
year  302,  agreeing  in  that  respect  with  the  chronology  of  Livy. 

IL  Livy  also  makes  no  mention  of  the  Greek  chronology;  but  he  too,  from  time  to 
time,  notices  the  years  from  the  building  of  Rome.  Thus  he  places  the  first  institution 
of  the  military  tribuneship  in  310  (IV.  7),  and  the  beginnin^^  of  the  decemvirate  in  302 
(III.  33).  Taking  these  two  dates  for  my  starting  points,  I  have  calculated  from  them 
the  dates  of  the  years  before  and  after  them,  according  to  Livy*s  list  of  consuls.  This 
brings  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  year  247 ;  but  then  it  seems 
probable  that  Livy  has  omitted  the  consuls  of  the  fourthpyear  of  the  commonwealth  by 
accident;  and  it  seems  as  if  he  had  omitted  those  of  one  or  two  years  more  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  Volscian  war  of  Coriolanus.  With  the  addition  of  these  three 
years,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  would  become  the  year  244,  which  would 
agree  with  Livy's  own  calculation  of  the  reigns  of  the  several  longs ;  but  as  my  object 
in  these  tables  was  rather  to  give  the  actual  chronology  of  the  several  authorities  than 
to  endeavor  to  correct  it,  I  have  reckoned  no  greater  number  of  consulships  in  the  table 
of  the  Fasti  according  to  livy,  than  livy  himself  allows  for. 

ni.  Dionysius  regularly  gives, the  Olympiads  along  with  the  Roman  consulships,  so 
that  the  synchronistic  part  of  his  chronology  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  With 
him,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  first  year  of  the  sixty-eighth  Olympiad 
(I.  74) ;  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  falls  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad; 
BO  that  there  were  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  between  them.    Again,  the  first 
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year  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  two  hnDdrcd  and  forty-fifth  from  the  fouudation  of 
Rome  (I.  75) ;  so  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  falls,  according  to  Dionysius,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  365,  and  the  intermediate  years  can,  therefore,  be  determined  without  diMculty 
But  as  the  remaining  part  of  Dionysius'  history  ends  &%  the  year  of  Rome  312,  we  can 
not  compare  his  lists  of  the  consuls  and  military  tribunes,  from  313  to  365,  with  thoai 
of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  of  livy,  and  of  Diodorus. 

IV.  Diodoruj}  gives  the  Olympiads  also,  but  his  synchronistic  system  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Dionysius.  We  have  not  his  list  of  the  early  consulships,  because  his  tenth 
book  which  contained  them  is  lost :  but  the  seventy-fi/th  Olympuui  fa&!^  according  to 
him,  in  the  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius  and  Proclus  Virginius,  whereas  that  8tc*e  consulo 
ship  is  by  Dionysius  placed  five  years  earlier,  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventy-third  Olym- 
piad. Accordingly,  if  the  list  of  consuls  in  the  two  writers  had  continued  to  agree  with 
one  another,  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  would  have  fallen,  by  Diodorus'  reckoning,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad.  And  yet  he  does  place  it  in  the  second 
year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  This  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Polybius  (L  6), 
and  it  was  probably  so  generally  agreed  upon,  that  Diodorus  thought  himself  obliged  to 
conform  his  reckoning  to  it.  He  had  already  introduced  into  his  list  several  variations 
from  the  Fasti  followed  by  Dionysius.  For  instance,  he  had  omitted  the  consulship  of 
C.  Julius  and  Q.  Fabius,  which  Dionysius  places  in  Olymp.  74-4 ;  and  he  had  then  in- 
serted two  consulships  unknown  to  Dionysius,  to  Livy,  and  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  in 
Olymp.  82-2,  and  82-3.  Thus  the  first  year  of  the  dccemvirate,  which  according  to  Dio- 
nysiuy  was  Olymp.  82-3,  is  with  Diodorus  Olymp.  84-1.  The  difference  is  then  reduced 
by  one  year,  because  Diodorus  assigns  only  two  years  to  the  decemvirate  instead  of 
three ;  and  thus  the  famous  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  is  placed  by  him 
five  years  later  than  by  Dionysius,  in  Olymp.  84-3  instead  of  Olymp.  83-2.  But  after 
this  he  inserts  another  consulship  in  Olymp.  90-1,  so  that  the  difierence  is  again  raised 
to  six  years,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  ought  consequently  to  have  been  placed  in  Olymp. 
99-3.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  bring  it  to  Olymp.  98-2,  he  strikes  out  the  consulships 
and  military  tribuneships  of  five  years  from  Olymp.  91-2  to  Olymp.  92-2  inclusive,  so  that 
the  tribunes  whom  he  places  in  Olymp.  91-2  are  L.  Sergius,  M.  Papirius,  and  M.  Servilius, 
whom  he  ought,  according  to  his  own  system,  to  have  placed  in  Olymp.  92-3.  The  ob- 
iect  desired  is  thus  accomplished,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  is  in  this  manner  thrown  back 
to  Olymp.  98-2.  But  so  resolved  was  Diodorus  to  follow  his  own  system  in  his  general 
chronology,  although  he  had  felt  himself  in  a  manner  forced  to  depart  from  it  in  giving 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  that,  in  order  to  return  to  it,  he  fills  up  the  five  years 
following  Olymp.  98-2  with  the  very  same  consulships  and  tribuneships  which  he  had 
already  given  for  it  and  the  four  years  preceding  it;  so  that  the  military  tribunes  of 
Olymp.  99-4  are,  in  fact,  the  tribunes  of  the  year  next  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and 
those  of  Olymp.  99-3  are  evidently,  although  the  names  are  grievously  corrupted,  the 
very  same  with  the  tribunes  whom  he  had  before  placed  in  Olymp.  98-2,  and  under  whose 
tribuneship  he  had  given  his  account  of  the  Gaulish  war. 

Thus  much  will  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  table.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  as 
a  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  early  chronology  of  Rome,  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  Roman  annals  of  this  period  attempted  any  synchronism  with  the  events  of  foreign 
history,  tends  but  to  perplex  the  subject  still  more.  The  annals  of  the  year  of  Rome 
323,  according  to  Livy*s  reckoning,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  T.  Quintius  and 
C.  Julius,  had  recorded  that  in  that  year  the  Carthaginians  first  crossed  over  with  an  army 
into  Sicily,  having  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  domestic  wars  of  the  Sicilian  states. 
Now  this  year,  according  to  Dionysius,  was  Olymp.  87-4,  and  according  to  Diodorus  it 
would  be  Olymp.  89-1.  But  the  Carthaginians  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Gelon,  in  Olymp.  92-3,  according  to  Diodorus,  XIII.  43,  and  this  is  con* 
firmed  by  Xenophon,  Hellenic.  I.  1,  ad  finem,  so  that  the  true  date  of  this  event  is  nine- 
teen years  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the  Roman  annals,  if  we  follow  the  reck- 
oning of  Dionysius,  and  fourteen  years  later  if  we  follow  that  of  Diodorus.  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  the  Roman  annalists  confused  the  Carthaginian  invasion  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  Sicily,  namely,  with  the  expedition  of  Laches,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucydides,  III.  86),  that  is,  in  Olymp.  88-2.  But  this 
is  one  of  the  very  few  conjectures  of  Niebuhr  which  appear  to  me  quite  improbable.  The 
expedition  of  Laches  consisted  only  of  twenty  ships,  and  its  operations  were  so  insignifi- 
cant that  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
Carthaginian  expedition  which  Hannibal  led  against  Selinus  consisted,  according  to  the 
lowest  computation,  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  ships  of  war ;  and  his  fifreat 
success  in  the  destruction  of  so  powerful  a  city  as  Selinus  was  likely  to  have  spread  ter- 
ror through  all  the  neighboring  countries.     Yet  how  is  it  possible  to  make  the  ninety- 
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Aecond  Olympiad  synchronize  with  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctius  and  C.  lulius,  that  is, 
with  the  year  323  or  324  of  Rome? 

Note. — ^I  have  .said  that  Livy  places  the  beginning  of  the  decemvirate  in  the  year  302. 
His  words  are,  **  Anno  trecentesimo  altero  quam  condita  Roma  ernt."  III.  33.  But  Sigo- 
nius  understands  this  to  mean  tlie  year  301,  although  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make  out 
nine  years  in  Livy's  narrative  between  the  first  decemvirate  and  the  institution  of  the 
military  tribuneship,  which  Livy  places  beyond  all  dispute  in  the  year  310.  As  to  the 
grammatical  question,  although  1  am  aware  that  the  point  has  been  contested,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  certain  tbat  *' Anno  trecentesimo  altero^'  must  signify  the  year  302,  and  not 
301.  For  "alter"  must  immediately  precede  "terlius,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"Anno  trecentesimo  tertio"  would  signify  the  year  303.  The  confusion  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  such  expressions  as  **  alter  ab  undecimo,"  which,  although  Servius  interprets 
even  this  to  mean  the  "thirteenth,"  may  yet,  I  suppose,  be  fairly  understood  to  be  the 
twelilh,  because  here  the  inclusive  system  of  reckoning  is  followed,  and  the  eleventh 
year  itself  is  counted  as  the  first,  the  twelfth  as  the  second  from  the  eleventh,  the 
thirteenth  as  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  thirteenth  of  March  is,  according  to  the 
Roman  reckoning,  the  third  day  befbre  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  because  the  fifteenth  itself 
is  reckoned  as  the  first.  But  in  abstract  numeral  expressions,  such  as  "  trecentesimo 
altero,"  it  is  different,  for  here  the  inclusive  system  is  not  followed,  and  "  alter"  is  there- 
fore the  "  second"  in  our  sense  of  the  word.,  and  "  trecentesimo  prime"  would  ]|b  the 
date  of  the  year  preceding  it.  The  usage  of  the  Greek  word  Stdrtpos  is  exactlyCnalo- 
gous  to  this.  A$vTip^  irn  /icri  rnv  lidxt*  would  be  the  year  next  after  the  battle,  which  we 
should  more  naturally  call  the  "first  year"  after  it.  But  *0XB/«ir«aj  Uvri^  irp6s  rati  Uarhv 
is  not  the  one  hundred  and  first,  but  the  one  hundred  and  second  Olympiad.  If  Sigo- 
nius'  interpretation  could  be  shown  to  be  right,  it  would  only  embarrass  his  system  still 
more;  for  if  ''trecentesimo  altero"  means  what  we  should  call  "  the  three  hundred  and 
first,"  then  "  trecentesimo  decimo"  in  Livy,  IV.  7,  must  be  what  we  should  call  the 
"  three  hundred  and  ninth,"  it  being  certain  that  in  all  reckonings  "  alter"  is  immediately 
foiiowed  by  "  tertius." 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  SECOND  TABLES. 


1  HAVE  continued  the  tables  of  military  tribunes  and  consuls  from  the  point  of  time 
at  which  they  ended  in  the  preceding  ones,  to  the  end  of  the  fir^  Punic  war.  I  hare 
given,  as  before,  the  Ibts  of  consuls  from  livy  and  Diodorus  so  far  as  their  remaining 
works  contain  them ;  and  I  have  now  ^ven  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  which 
relate  to  the  period  contuned  in  the  tables  without  any  omission,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  adding  to  the  words  or  even  letters  which  exist  on  the  fragments  of  the  marble 
hitherto  discovered. 

The  Fasti  of  Diodorus  end  with  the  year  452,  and  those  of  livy  with  the  year  459; 
and  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are  wanting  f^r  several  years  here  and  the  e  both  l>efore  and 
after  that  period.  I  have,  therefore,  given  two  other  sets  of  Fasti,  o&e  of  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  tiie  Sicilian  Fasti,  because  Onufrio  Panvini  found  the  MS.  contjuning  it  in 
Sicily.  Casaubon  copied  the  MS.  and  gave  his  copy  to  Scaliger,  who  published  it  in  his 
edition  of  Eusebius,  pp.  227-299,  under  the  title  othtTvuh  xp^i^v. 

The  other  Fasti  were  first  ipade  known  by  John  Cuspiniani,  who  published  extracts 
from  them  in  his  commentary  on  Cassiodorus  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been 
since  published  entirely  by  Noris  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they 
may  be  found,  witii  his  dissertation  on  them,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Graevius'  Collec- 
tion of  Roman  Antiquities.  The  MS.  containing  them  is  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
and,  according  to  Noris,  they  were  compiled  about  the  year  354  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  lost  Fasti  are  no  doubt  older  and  more  correct  than  the  Sicilian,  which  are  full 
of  errors ;  but  botii  are  useless  for  the  period  of  the  military  tribuneships,  because,  rep- 
resenting all  the  years  of  the  commonwealth  as  marked  by  consulships,  they  never  give 
to  any  year  the  names  of  more  than  two  magistrates.  But  the  author  of  the  Sicilian 
Fasti  seems  to  have  copied  his  lists  from  some  writer  who,  like  Cassiodorus,  gave  only 
the  consulships,  and  purposely  omitted  the  years  of  military  tribuneships ;  and  not  being 
aware  of  this,  and  supposing  that  the  lists  of  consuls  were  continuous  in  point  of  time, 
he  has  marked  the  years  immediately  precedincf  the  first  plebeian  consulship  with  the 
names  of  the  consuls  who  preceded  the  Gaulish  invasion;  insomuch  that,  placing  that 
invasion  m  the  third  year  of^the  99th  Olympiad,  he  notwithstanding  makes  it  fall  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Genucius  and  C.  Curtius,  who  were  consuls  only  five  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  decemvirs.  Both  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris  give  merely  the 
cognomen,  or  last  name,  of  each  consul :  it  seems  as  if  they  had  looked  hastily  up  some 
Fasti  where  all  the  names  were  given  at  length,  and  had,  to  save  trouble,  merely  copied 
down  the  name  which  came  last.  Sometimes  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  near  to 
each  other  has  mbled  them ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  third  Samnite  war,  the  Sicilian  Fasti 
give  tiiree  consulships  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  instead  of  two,  and  two  of  Ap.  Clau- 
dius and  Volumnius  instead  of  one.  The  corruptions  of  the  Roman  names  are  as  bad 
as  those  in  the  Fasti  of  Diodorus:  Calatinus  is  corrupted  into  *^Catacion,"  Dentatus 
into  "  Benacus,"  Caedicius  into  **  Decius,"  Caudex  into  "  Thaugatus,"  Canina,  a  rather  un- 
common cognomen  of  one  branch  of  the  Claudian  house,  becomes  *'  Cambius"  in  the  Si- 
cilian Fasti,  and  **  Cinna"  in  those  of  Noris;  and  many  others  recur  which  it  is  in  general 
easy  to  correct  from  the  corresponding  years  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  or  from  any  correct 
list  of  the  consuls.  Some  corruptions,  however,  cannot  easily  be  restored,  nor  is  it  al- 
yrays  easy  to  ascertain  how  much  must  be  ascribed  to  mere  errors  of  the  copyist,  and 
where  the  authors  really  meant  to  give  different  consuls  from  those  named  in  the  other 
Fasti. 

With  regard  to  livy's  Chronology,  the  fixed  point  from  which  we  must  set  out  is  the 
year  of  Rome  400,  which,  according  to  his  express  statement,  VIL  18,  was  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls,  and  was  marked  by  the  consulship  of  C.  Sul- 
picius  Peticus  and  M. Valerius  Publicola.  -Reckoning  the  years  from  this  point,  accord- 
ing to  livy's  own  statement  of  events,  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  G urges  and  D.  Junius 
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Brains,  the  last  mentioned  in  bis  tenth  book,  would  fall  in  the  year  459.  Bat  Sigonias 
places  it  one  year  later,  and  makes  the  year  422  to  have  been  wholly  taken  up  by  inter- 
regna, and  so  to  have  been  marked  by  no  consuls'  names.  This  he  does,  in  order  to  rec- 
oncile livy  with  himself,  because  his  reckonings  elsewhere  require,  as  he  thinks,  the 
insertion  of  a  year  more  tiian^e  has  actually  accounted  for.  That  is  to  say,  livy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  31st  book,  says  that  the  sixty-three  years  which  passed  between  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  end  of  the  second,  had  furnished  him  with  mat- 
ter for  as  many  books  as  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  consulship  of  Ap.  CUudius,  when  the  first  Punic 
war  began.  Such  are  the  numbers  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  But  as  the  number  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  would  agree  with  no  system  of  chronology,  it  has  been  long 
since  corrected  in  the  printed  editions  to  **  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight."  Sigonius, 
however,  argued  that  the  true  reading  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  Roman  nu- 
mersJs  CDlI?CXVIIL  having,  as  he  thinks,  been  corrupted  from  CDLXXXVL  the  third 
X  having  been  altered  to  Y,  and  the  V  separated  into  II.  He  therefore  places  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punic  war  in  486,  haying,  as  I  have  above  mentioned,  inserted  a 
whole  year  of  interregna,  not  noticed  by  livy,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  the  year  422. 
Now,  without  this  adcUtional  year,  the  nrst  Punic  war  does  actually,  as  I  think,  accord- 
ing to  livy,  begin  in  487 ;  for  Sigonius  omits  two  consulships  between  the  retreat  of 
^  P^^rrhus  and  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,  namely,  those  of  Q.  Ogul- 
*  nius  and  C.  Fabius  in  485,  and  of  Q.  Fabius  Gurffes  and  L.  Mamilius  in  489.  The  first 
of  these  is  mentioned  expressly  by  Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  XXXIII. }  44,  as  well  as  by  Zo- 
naras,  VIIL  7,  and  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris,  and  is  admitted  by  Sigonius 
himself  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  CapitolinL  The  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  L. 
Mamilius  is  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  by  those  of  Noris,  and  is  required  by 
the  dates  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  the  consulship  of  D.  Junius  Pera  and  N. 
Fabius  in  487,  and  that  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius  in  489,  manifestly  making  an 
interval  of  a  year  between  them,  although  the  names  of  the  intermediate  consuls  are  lost. 
Zonaras  speaks  of  Fabius  as  beingsent  against  the  Volsinians,  and  expressly  says  that 
he  was  consul  in  that  year  with  ^  ^milius,*'  according  to  the  present  text  of  Zonaras  in 
the  edition  of  Du  Cange,  Venice,  1729.  But  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  same  eighth 
book  of  Zonaras,  L.  iEmilius,  the  colleague  of  Q.  Marcius  Phiuppus  in  473,  is  in  one 
MS.  called  MavfXcov,  which  shows  how  readily  the  names  AlftSXiog  and  Ma/i/Xio;  may  be 
confounded  with  each  other.  And  further,  Sigonius  acknowledges  this  consulship  of  Q. 
Fabius  and  L.  Mamilius  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  Capltouni.  Thus,  according  to 
livy,  there  would  be,  in  fact,  the  events  of  486  years  related  in  his  fifteen  first  books, 
and  the  sixteenth  book  began  with  the  year  487 — ^that  is,  with  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Clau* 
dius  and  M.  Fulvius ;  and  the  fifteen  next  books  did  contain  also  the  events  of  sixty 
three  years — ^from  the  year  487  to  the  year  560,  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  and  P. 
^Uus  Psetus,  before  the  expiration  of  which  the  war  with  Carthage  was  concluded — as 
the  first  Punic  war  had  begun  about  the  middle  of  487.  And  thus  the  correctness  of 
Siffonius'  alteration  of  livy's  date  from  CDLXXVIII.  to  CDLXXXVL  is  indeed  estab- 
lisned,  although,  as  I  think,  his  way  of  justifying  it  is  erroneous,  and  so  also  is  his  inter- 
pretation of  it ;  for  Livy  does  not  say  that  App.  Claudius  was  consul  in  486,  but  that  his 
own  fifteen  first  books,  which  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  App.  Claudius'  consulship, 
had  contained  the  events  of  486  years.  And,  therefore,  according  to  livy,  the  first  year 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  would  fall  in  471,  the  first  year  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  487| 
and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  in  650. 

Meantime  I  follow  the  common  chronology  of  the  years  of  Rome,  because  it  is  hope- 
less now  to  endeavor  to  supersede  it  by  any  other  system,  and  it  would  be  a  mere  per- 
plexity to  my  readers  if  they  were  to  nnd  every  action  recorded  in  this  history  fixed  to 
a  different  year  from  that  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  connect  it.  Nor 
does  there  seem  any  adequate  object  to  be  gained  by  the  attempt.  The  era  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome  is  itself  a  point  impossible  to  fix  accurately ;  nor  can  we  determine  the 
chronology  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  either  in  itself  or  as  compared  with 
the  chronology  of  Greece.  Oar  existing  authorities  are  too  uncertain  and  too  conflict- 
ing to  allow  of  this;  and,  as  I  have  said  already  in  another  place,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
history  and  chronology  act  mutually  on  each  other,  and  a  sure  standing-place  is  not  to 
be  found.  The  five  years  of  anarchy  durincf  the  discussions  on  the  licinian  laws  are, 
indeed,  utterly  improbable,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  could  not  have  happen- 
ed exactly  as  they  are  represented.  But  Cn.  Flavins,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
recorded  on  his  Temple  of  Concord'  that  it  was  dedicated  204  years  after  the  dedication 

PliDj,  Hist  Natur.  XXXOI.  (  19.    Ed.  SUIig. 
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of  the  Capitol ;  and  this  agrees  exactly  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  the  asdilft 
ship  of  Fiavius  and  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  in  the  year  of  Rome  449.  It 
is,  indeed,  probable  that-  the  Graulish  invasion  should  be  placed  later  than  its  commoo 
date ;  and  the  five  years  of  the  anarchy  may  well  be  inserted  in  the  early  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, a  period  for  which  we  have  neither  a  history  nor  a  chronology  that  will  be&i 
any  inquiry.  Yet  Polybius  followed  the  common  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  his 
chronology  of  the  subsequent  Gaulish  wars  is  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  Rome 
was  taken  in  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  not  later.  Polybius  doubtless  may  haye  been  mis- 
led, and  Cn.  Fulvius  may  have  had  no  suf&cient  authority  for  fixing  the  interval  between 
the  dedication  of  his  temple  of  Concord  and  that  of  the  Capitol ;  but  if  they  were  both 
mistaken,  where  are  we  to  find  surer  guides?  and  if  the  records  on  which  they  relied 
were  uncertain,  as  indeed  they  very  possibly  were,  what  evidence  or  what  probability 
can  we  find  now,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  more  certain  conclusion  ? 

I  follow,  then,  the  common  chronology  of  Rome ;  not,  indeed,  as  thinking  with  th« 
authors  of  **  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,"  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  very  year,  and  even 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  several  consuls  of  the  fifth  century  entered  upon 
their  office,  but  because  it  is  a  convenient  standard  of  reference ;  and  if  not  correct, 
which  in  all  probability  it  is  not,  yet  is  quite  as  much  so  as  any  other  system  which 
could  be  set  up  in  its  room.  And  this  has  determined  me  not  to  adopt  Niebuhi^s  dates 
even  on  his  authority,  because  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  certainty  of  his  amend- 
ed chronology  is  so  clear  as  to  compensate  for  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  departing 
from  a  system  which  is  fixed  in  the  memories  of  all  the  readers  of  Roman  nistory 
throughout  Europe. 


CORRECTION  OP  NOTE  16.— Pagk  37. 

I  might  have  spared  the  first  part  of  this  note  had  I  known,  when  I  wrote  it,  that  the 
reading,  **  Turrianum  a  Fregellis  accitum,"  is  undoubtedly  corrupt  The  Bamberg  MS 
reads  **  vulcaniveis  accitum ,  one  of  those  at  Paris  (called  by  liarduin  and  Brotier  *^  Re^ 
gius  n."  and  numbered  at  present  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  6797)  reads  ^  at  vol 
gamulis  accitum :"  both  show  that  the  common  text,  like  so  many  others  in  Pliny,  is 
merely  a  false  restoration  of  a  passage  which  in  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  is  nninteliigi 
ble,  but  which  clearly  contained  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  exhibited  in  the  latei 
MSS.  Sillig,  in  his  Dictionary  of  ancient  Artists,  has  conjectured  that  the  true  reading 
was  **  et  Volsiniis  accitum  ;*'  but  in  his  edition  of  Pliny  he  approves  rather  of  Jahn's  con- 
jecture, **  Vulcanium  a  Veils  accitum,**  as  agreeing  more  nearly  with  the  traces  preserved 
in  the  Bamberg  MS.  At  any  rate,  Pliny  is  relieved  from  an  apparent  contradiction,  and 
Turrianus  or  Turianus  should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  an  artist  on  Pliny's  authority.  I 
find  that  Mr.  Milllnffcn  had  already  anticipated  me  in  correcting  *'  Fregenig"  instead  of 
^  Fre^ellia,"  be  not  knowing,  I  suppose,  any  more  than  I  did,  iSat  we  were  bat  fighting 
with  a  shadow. 
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The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  manuBcripts  of  the  Author's,  some  of  them 
written  while  he  was  collecting  materials  for  the  latter  portion  of  this  history,  but  the 
chief  part  in  1833,  when  he  was  thinking  of  converting  the  series  of  Biographies  in  the 
Encyclopsdia  Metropolitana  into  a  continuous  history  of  Rome,  which  was  to  open 
with  the  first  Punic  war,  the  period  where  Niebuhr's  great  work  had  just  been  broken 
off  by  his  death.  As  they  contain  information,  and  express  opinions  on  several  inter* 
eating  questions  connected  with  Roman  history,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  in* 
aert  uiem. 

NoTX  A,  to  p.  455, 1.  54. 

If  we  endeavor  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  the  Roman  people  were  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  sixth  century  of  their  history ;  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  size 
and  aspect  of  their  city  and  its  neighborhood ;  their  language,  their  manners, 
their  social  and  domestic  habits,  their  wealth,  private  and  public,  their  principles 
of  religion  and  of  law ;  their  character  and  condition,  in  short,  as  men  and  as 
citizens ;  where  are  the  eyes  so  piercing  as  to  discern  the  almost  yanishing  forms 
of  these  objects  amidst  the  dimness  of  antiquity  ?  or  how  can  we  supply,  and 
arrange  into  an  intelligible  whole,  the  disjointed  and  seemingly  unmeaning  images, 
which  our  fragments  of  information  offer,  as  perplexing  and  incongruous  as  the 
chaos  of  a  dream  ? 

The  city  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  was  still  contained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  within  the  walls  ascribed 
to  Servius  TuUius.  Its  circumference  was  about  seven  miles ;  but  this  enclosure 
was  far  from  being  all  built  over.  Sacred  groves,  the  remains  of  the  forest 
which  in  the  earliest  times  had  covered  all  the  higher  grounds,  were  still  very 
numerous ;  gardens,  orchards,  perhaps  copse- wood,  such  as  still  grows  on  the 
sides  of  the  Monte  Testaccio,  also  occupied  a  considerable  space.^  As  in  so  many 
other  towns  in  their  original  state,  the  walls  did  not  come  down  close  to  the 
river,*  but  ran  parallel  to  it  at  some  distance,  passing  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Aventine  by  what  is  called  the  Janus  Quadrifons,  ana  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Circus  Maximus.  But,  as  was  natural,  one  of  the  earliest  suburbs  sprang  up 
in  this  quarter ;  and  the  space  between  the  walls  and  the  Tiber,  without  the 
Porta  Flumentana,  was  already  covered  with  houses  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.'  Buildings  had  probably  grown  up  beyond  the  Hber  also,  connect- 
ing the  fortress  on  the  Janiculus  with  the  city :  on  the  eastern  side  of  Rome, 
from  the  Esquilme  to  the  end  of  the  Quirinal,  the  space  before  the  walls  seems 
to  have  been  open. 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  winding,^  and  the  houses  lofty ;  the  different 
floors*  being  occupied  by  different  families,  according  to  the  practice  still  so  com- 
mon in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent.    There  was  as  yet  little  of  ornamental 

>  Bansen's  Beschreibong  der  Stadt  Bom,       '  Niebahr,  Abriss  der  Geachichte  de  Stadt 
Vol.  I.  p.  678.  [in  Bnnsen^s  Borne,  p.  112]. 

*  Bansen,  p.  628,  &o.    NieboLr,  Bom.  Hist.       ^  Tadtiu,  Annal.  XV,  48. 
Vol  III.  p.  86C,  note  525.  *  This  is  said  expressly  b^  Dionysius,  X.  82, 

of  the  hoases  on  the  AvenUne. 
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architecture,  such  as  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  from  Greece ;  and  of  tha 
style  of  the  older  temples  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  Those  great  works 
which  peculiarly  characterize  JElome,  her  aqueducts  and  ner  roads,  were  as  yet 
in  their  infancy.  Of  the  former,  only  two  were  in  existence,  the  Appia  and  the 
Anio  Yetus ;  but  these  were  not  carried  upon  a  long  line  of  magnificent  arches, 
like  the  aqueducts  of  a  later  age ;  their  course  was  ^most  wholly  undemround  ;* 
for  it  was  not  yet  beyond  possibility  that  the  Romans  might  see  an  mvading 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  city,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
conceal  the  line  by  which  they  obtained  their  supplies  of  waten  Of  the  roads 
there  existed  the  Appian,  which  in  the  year  459  had  been  paved  with  basalt,^  as 
far  as  Bovillae,  that  is,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  ten  miles  from  Rome ;  and 
according  to  Niebuhr,  there  must  also  have  existed  the  Latin,  the  Salarian,  the 
Nomentan,  and  the  oldest  Tiburtme.  Whether  these  were  as  yet  paved,  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  information. 

If  we  look  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  the  old 
towns  with  which  Latium  was  so  thickly  set  in  early  times,  had  already  been 
utterly  destroyed.  Nothing  more  surprises  those  who  fancy  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  to  be  Uke  Champagne,  or  like  the  great  chalk  plains  of  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire,  than  the  sight  of  its  actual  scenery.  The  swellings  of  the  ground  con- 
tinually end  in  little  precipitous  cliffs ;  and  the  numerous  streams  flow  between 
deep  rocky  banks,  ofifering  exactly  such  situations  as  the  old  Italians  loved  to 
choose  for  the  citadels  of  their  towns.  Accordingly,  Pliny  reckons  up  the  names 
of  fifty-three'  people  of  Latium,  who  had  all  perished  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  existence  behind.  Many  of  these  indeed  were  destroyed  at  a  period  not 
only  beyond  historical  memory,  but  even  beyond  the  reach  of  those  traditions 
which  once  passed  for  history  ;  some,  however,  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  afterwards  lost  to  us  altogether,  as  Crustimeria,  Corioli, 
Longula,  Polusca,  <&c.,  while  others,  as  Gabii  and  Fidense,  though  not  actually 
destroyed,  fell  into  such  a  state  of  decay  that  they  became  a  proverb  to  express 
the  extremity  of  loneliness  and  desolateness.^  No  doubt  the  law  of  conquest  had 
been  applied  to  these  states  in  its  full  extent ;  and  their  lands,  having  been  taken 
in  war,  had  mostly  been  occupied  by  the  patricians,  and  thus  became,  in  fact, 
though  not  in  law,  the  property  of  individual  Romans.  Thus,  at  a  very  early 
period,  we  find  that  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility  consisted  chiefly  in  land*'  con- 
quered from  an  enemy ;  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  or  original  territory  of  Rome, 
extending  only  about  five  miles^*  from  the  city  towards  Alba,  and  stQl  less  in 
other  directions.  Accordingly,  Strabo  says  expressly  that  Antemnse  and  Fidens, 
the  latter  five  miles  from  Rome,  the  former  less  than  three,  were  in  his  time  the 
property  of  private  persons.  By  property ^  xr^ifsi^,  he  meant  po$8es8i<me8,  land 
which  had  been  originally  won  from  an  enemy,  and  never  divided  out  as  a  colony ; 
which  was  the  possession  of  individuals,  sold,  let,  and  bequeathed,  like  actual 
property,  so  long ,  as  the  state  did  not  choose  to  exercise  its  right  of  resuming  it. 

Polybius  has  remarked,^'  that  the  old  Latin  language  dififered  so  much  from 

•  Frontinns,  de  AquaBductibne,  7.  18.    The  of  its  couree  was  forty-three  mfles,  all  of  which. 

Aqua  Appia  had  its  source  near  the  road  to  except  221  paces,  was  undetgronnd.     Fronti- 

PrsBneste,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  mile-  nus,  c.  6. 

Btones  from  Borne  ;  and  the  whole  length  of  its  ^  Livy  X.  47.    Silice  nerstrata  est    8Uez  is 

courdo  to  the  point  at  which  the  distribution  lava  basaltina,  of  a  blackish  gray  color^  made 

of  the  water  took  place,  near  the  Porta  Tri-  up  of  a  crystallized  moss  of  augite,  leuate,  zs- 

gcmina  (at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  looking  olitc,  <S:c.    8ee  Bunsen^s  Borne,  p.  50,  note, 

towards  the  Palatine^,  was  11  miles  and  190  *  111.  6. 

paces.    It  was  carrieo  underground  the  whole  *  Oabiis  desertior  atque  Fidenis  Yious.    See 

of  the  distance,  except  for  sixty  paces  dose  to  also  Cicero,  pro  Plancio. 

the  Porta  Capena  (in  the  low  groundjjust  un-  "  I^ivy,  lv»  48-    Nee  enim  ferme  qnicquaa 

dcr  the  southern  end  of  the  Ceefian).    The  Anio  agri,  ut  m  nrbe  alieno  solo  positA,  non  armia 

Velus  was  contracted  for  in  the  year  482  (481  partum  erat. 

according  to  Frontinus),  and  completed  a  few  "  Strabo,  V.  p.  159.    Compare  livy,  L  Stg 

years  afterwards.    Its  source  was  twenty  miles  and  II.  89. 

from  Borne,  above  Tibur ;  and  the  whole  length  '^  III.  22. 
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that  spoken  in  his  time,  that  even  those  of  the  Romans  who  understood  it  best 
met  with  expressions  in  it  which  they  found  great  difficulty  in  interpreting.  Thb 
refers  to  the  language  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  the 
famous  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  own  times, 
enables  us  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement.  But  in  the  Punic  wars  the 
Latin  language  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Virgil : 
the  inscription  on  the  Duillian  column,  and  that  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Scipio,  who 
was  consul  in  495,  are  both  perfectly  intelligible  to  us,  and  only  differ  in  the 
forms  of  the  words  from  the  writings  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  free  male  population  of  Italy  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  exclusive  of  Bruttium, 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  of  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Rubicon 
and  the  Macra,  is  said  by  Polybius  to  have  amounted  to  7 70,000  men,  in  the  year 
529.  It  is  not  clear  however  whether  there  is  not  some  confusion"  in  the  reck- 
oning, and  whether  the  sum  total  ought  not  to  be  reduced  by  nearly  50,000. 
Even  adopting  the  lower  number,  we  get  a  free  population  of  1,440,000  persons 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  if  we  add  half  as  many  for  those  of  both  sexes  who 
were  under  seventeen  or  above  sixty,  it  makes  the  whole  free  population  of  Italy, 
with  the  important  omissions  already  noticed,  to  amount  to  2,120,000  souls.  The 
slave  population  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  In  Campania  the  slaves  must  have 
been  numerous  :  in  Etruria  those  who  were  not  reckoned  amongst  the  citizens, 
that  subject  population  who,  though  not  strictly  slaves,  are  often  carelessly 
called  so,  must  have  greatly  outnumbered  those  properly  called  Etruscans.  But 
in  Latium,  in  Samnium,  amongst  the  Sabines,  and  in  Rome  itself,  the  slaves 
were  as  yet  perhaps  a  minority  of  the  whole  population.  Still,  if  we  reckon  the 
whole  population,  free  and  slave  together,  at  five  millions,  and  consider  the  num- 
ber and,  populousness  of  the  Greek  cities,  of  which  no  account  is  given,  the  sum 
for  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently great.  No  doubt  it  had  once  been  far  greater ;  but  the  long  and  bloody 
wars  which  led  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Italy,  must  have  dimimshed  it  enor- 
mously, to  say  nothing  of  the  wastmg  invasions  of  the  Gauls. 

Extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  seized  by  the  Romans,  and  were  mostly  held 
in  occupation  by  a  small  number  of  proprietors ;  nor  must  we  conceive  of  these 
large  estates,  as  of  the  large  farms  of  modem  times,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so 
favorable  to  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  cultivated  carelessly  and 
partially :  and  ground,  which  the  necessities  of  the  small  proprietor  had  forced 
mto  productiveness,  was  allowed  to  return  to  its  natural  barrenness.  Besides, 
the  extent  of  the  woodlands  must  have  been  much  greater  than  at  present ;  and  if 
some  spots  were  then  well  peopled,  which  the  malaria  has  now  rendered  uninhabit- 
able, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  places,  as  particularly  in  the  valley  of  th^ 
Amo,  which  have  only  been  reclaimed  in  later  times  from  the  state  of  imprac- 
ticable marshes ;  and  the  number  of  individuals  supported  by  trade,  or  by  any 
other  means  than  agriculture,  was  beyond  all  comparison  smaller  than  in  modem 
Italy. 

I  know  of  only  one  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  commer- 
cial spirit  among  the  Romans  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
This  is  the  law  of  Q.  Claudius,'^  one  of  the  tribunes,  passed  a  short  time  before 
the  second  Punic  war,  which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  senator,  or  father  of  a 
senator,  to  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more  than  three  hundred  amphorae. 

"  PolybitiB  reckons  the  four  Boman  legions  citizens  of  foreign  states,  who  were  innn'dj)e8 

employed  in  the  field,  and  the  reserve  which  of  Borne,  it  would  on  this  occasion  comprise 

covered  the  city,  as  exeUttim  of  the  census  of  the  Campanions ;  and  we  thus  get  a  number 

the  Bomans  ana  Gampanians ;  that  is,  the  com-  very  closely  agreeing  with  the  sum  of  the  Ro- 

Elete  census,  including  the  legions  stationed  in  mans  and  Gampanians  as  given  by  Polybius, 

icily  and  Tarentum,  would  have  given  a  sum  278,000,  if  we  suppose  that  he  ought  to  have 

total  of  824,900.    But  the  census  for  the  jeai  included  the  soldiers  actually  employed  in  this 

582,  gives  only  270,218  citizens.    Now  if,  as  amount,  instead  of  reckoning  them  separutely 

Niebuhr  supposes,  the  census  included  all  those  '^  I>ivy,  XXI.  68. 
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The  avowed  object  of  this  law  was  to  exclude  the  nobility  from  engaging  in 
maritime  commerce ;  the  professed  reason  for  the  ezelusion  was,  that  trade  was 
degrading  to  the  dignity  oi  a  senator :  but  the  circumstance  that  it  was  resisted 
strenuously  by  the  whole  senate,  and  carried  in  despite  of  their  opposition,  proves 
that  they  felt  the  restriction  much  more  as  an  injury  than  an  honor,  and  makes 
it  probable  that  the  real  object  of  the  friends  of  the  law  was  to  monopolize  the 
profits  of  trade  to  the  middling  classes,  and  to  exclude  the  competition  of  the 
nobility,  whose  superior  wealth  would  have  given  them  great  advantages  in  every 
market.  But  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Stomans  had  no  time  to  develop  itself ; 
the  invasion  of  Hannibal  was  fatal  to  the  security,  and  much  more  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  capital ;  and  after  the  struggle  was  over,  society  had  undergone  a  change 
which  ^xea  the  attention  of  the  people  on  other  objects.  Trade  therefore  con- 
Uibuted  but  little  to  the  greatness  of  Rome :  indeed  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
the  trade  of  a  country,  where  some  of  the  amplest  caUin|^^  were  as  yet  unknown, 
and  where  silver  money  had  been  ccuned**  for  the  first  tune  only  five  years  before 
the  first  Punic  war. 

Were  the  manners  of  Rome,  then,  as  pure  as  those  writers  would  imagine, 
who  consider  an  agricultural  people  to  be  placed  in  so  much  healthier  a  moral 
condition  than  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  one  ?  Undoubtedly  the  Roman 
character  before  the  second  Punic  war  was  full  of  nobleness ;  but  it  is  idle  to 
connect  its  excellence  with  the  preference  given  to  agriculture,  rather  than  to 
trade.  The  Roman  people  were  as  yet  in  the  youth  of  their  existence ;  and 
their  minds  enjoyed  a  youthful  freshness.  They  had  not  lost  the  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  veneration ;  feelings  which  knowledge  and  experience,  inasmuch  as 
their  field  is  an  evil  world,  sur^y  lessen ;  feelings  whose  destruction  is  the  worst 
degradation  of  human  nature.  Respect  for  the  gods,  respect  for  the  laws,  re- 
spect for  the  aged,  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  power- 
fully influenced  a  Roman's  mind;  and,  opposed  to  these,  self-confidence  and 
self-indulgence  could  as  yet  do  nothing.  What  there  was  of  crime  was  not  the 
mere  wickedness  of  individual  gratification :  of  whatever  oflfences  a  Roman  was 
guilty,  his  idol  was  not  that  vilest  of  all,  his  own  single  pleasure  or  pride.  He 
was  cruel  and  treacherous  to  foreiffners ;  for  such  conduct  might  save  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome  from  humiliation :  it  a  patrician,  he  might  be  oppressive  and  in- 
solent to  the  commons,  or  the  mob  of  the  forum,  tui^  forensis ;  but  he  was 
striving  against  the  confusion  of  sacred  things  with  vile,  against  dishonoring  the 
images  of  his  ancestors,  whose  spirits  watched  over  the  weuare  of  their  race,  and 
required  of  their  descendants  in  every  generation  to  transmit  its  honor  and  dig- 
nity to  their  children  unimpaired.  So  in  Rome,  as  in  more  corrupted  states,  there 
was  violence  and  injustice,  and  towards  foreigners  cruelty  and  falsehood  ;  but 
there  was,  withal,  a  surrender  of  self  to  some  more  general  interest ;  and  where 
the  commands  of  that  interest  were  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice,  there 
was  exhibited  virtue  in  some  of  its  most  heroic  forms,  resolute  control  of  appe- 
tite, obedience  even  to  death,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  entire  self-devotion  in  the 
eause  of  duty. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  domestic  relations  are  purely  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged ;  for  on  these  pomts  law  and  public  opinion  alwavs  speak  the  language 
of  nature  and  of  truth ;  it  is  only  individual  wickedness  that  leads  to  the  viola- 
tion of  these  plain  duties.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  marriage  tie  was  sel- 
dom broken,  either  by  adultery  or  by  divorce ;"  and  the  obedience  of  children 

*  Barbers  were  nnknown  at  Borne,  accord-  ^  "  It  ia  a  well-known  Btory  that  Sp.  CarvQios 
In^  to.Varro  (Pliny,  VII.  59),  till  the  year  554;  was  the  first  Boman  who  divorced  hla  wife; 
bakers,  or  rather  broad-makers,  till  the  year  and  that  this  took  place  after  the  end  of  the 
680.  (Pliny,  XVIII.  11.)  But  the  oldest  food  first  Punic  war  (See  Aul.  Gellius.  IV.  8.  Valor, 
of  the  Romans  was  puls^  a  sort  of  paste  made  Maximus,  II.  1,  §4).  Niebuhr  (Bom.  Hist. Vol. 
of  spelt  (far);  like  the  polenta  of  maize,  so  com-  III.  p.  414)  and  Hu^  (Geschiohte  des  Bom. 
aionly  eaten  in  Italy  now.  Bechts,  p.  114)  consider  this  as  a  mistake ;  and 

*  Pliny,  XXXUI.  8.  possibly  it  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  letter.   But 
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to  their  parents  was  secured  at  once  by  the  general  feeling  and  by  law.  The 
laws  indeed  relating  to  the  patria  potestaa  confer  on  the  parent  an  exclusive  au- 
thority,  and  even  profane  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  relations  by  placing  it  on 
the  footing  of  that  of  master  and  slave.  Yet  so  strong  is  parental  affection,  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  father's  tyrannizing  over  his  children ;  and  this  naturaJ 
love  makes  the  great  distinction  between  domestic  government  and  political ; 
neglect  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  child  being  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded 
in  the  one,  as  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  is  m  the  other. 

But  although  m  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  marriage  tie  was  most  rarely 
broken,  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  standard  of  morals  approached  nearly 
to  the  purity  required  by  Christianity.    As  if  compromising  with  passions  which 
it  conld  not  wholly  extirpate,  public  opinion  almost  tolerated  some  kinds  of  sen- 
sual indulgence,  in  order  more  effectually  to  put  down  others.    The  plays  of 
Plautus,  although  the  stories  are  of  Greek  origin,  could  not  have  been  relished 
by  a  Roman  audience,  had  not  the  state  of  morals  which  they  describe  resem- 
bled actual  life  at  Rome,  no  less  than  that  at  Athens.    So  universal  is  the  ten- 
dency of  our  nature  to  impurity,  that  we  could  readily  believe,  even  without 
express  testimony,^'  that  the  conversation  of  the  Romans  at  their  entertcunments, 
even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  was  unfit  for  a  modest  woman  to  hear.    Nor  can 
we  wonder  that  the  young  Romans  acted  in  the  entertainments  known  by  the 
name  of  Fabulse  Atellanse,'*  without  any  degradation,  although  these*^  in  the 
coarseness  of  their  ribaldry  went  far  beyond  the  regular  drama.     It  seems  as 
if  the  ancient  commonwealths  acted  on  the  famous  principle  of  Aristotle,  and 
deemed  it  wise  to  give  the  passions  their  full  range  on  particular  occasions,  that 
their  violence  might  so  be  exhausted,  and  the  general  course  of  life  preserved 
safe  from  their  dominion.     Thus,  while  the  purity  of  the  Athenian  tn^edy  has 
been  guarded  with  such  scrupulous  care,  the  comedy  of  the  same  people  in- 
dulged in  the  grossest  indecencies;  and  thus,  as  the  slaves  had  their  season  of 
liberty  at  the  Saturnalia,  so  the  Floralia,  the  Liberaliay  and  other  religious  festi- 
vals, gave  free  license  to  the  lowest  and  most  slavish  passions  of  our  nature ;  and 
abominations  were  then  practised  and  publicly  sanctioned,  which  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  in  other  respects,  did  we 
not  believe  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve,  whereby  it  was 
possible  to  regulate  the  escape  of  feelings  too  powerful  to  be  repressed  altogether 

NoTX  B,  to  page  460, 1.  39. 

The  expression  in  Yarro  is  remarkable,  "  T.  Manlio  Consule  bello  Carthagini- 
ensi  prime  confecto"  (Ling.  Lat.  IV.  p.  39,  Ed.Yarior.  1619),  and  again  in  Livy, 

if,  as  the  story  seems  to  imply,  Carviliiis  di-  therefore,  in  later  times,  when  divorces  were 

yoroed  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  another  (and  freqaent,  it  fell  into  disnse,  as  did,  in  fact,  the 

this  is  the  notion  of  the  word  **  Divortiam,"  Oofiveniio  in  Mamtum  altogether ;  and  a  less  for- 

criven  in  Soholinm  on  Cicero  de  Qratore^  1. 40,  mal  marriage  came  into  general  nse,  founded 

iHvortiam  est,  qnoties  dissolnto  matnmonio  merely  on  the  consent  of  the  parties,  which 

alter  eomm  alteras  naptias  seqnitor),  then  it  could  be  oUssolved  more  readily. 

may  haye  been  one  of  uie  earliest  instanoes  of  "  See  Fragm.  Vairo,    Satyr.   Meoipp.    in 

such  a  divorce^  not  absolutely  the  very  earli-  Agathon. 

est.    For  the  Komans  in  early  times,  no  less  ^  I^ivy,  VII.  2.   Festus  in  PerBonat(i  Fabula. 

than  the  Germans  in  the  days  of  l^tuib,  ab-  *  Augustine,  Civit.  Dei,  II.  8.     '*  Haao  sunt 

horred  second  marziages  (Valor.  Mttdm.  II.  1,  soenicoram  tolerabilia  ludorum,  comoddiie  sci- 

1 8).    Again,  maniages  cdebrated  with  the  re-  licet  et  tragoediaB,  hoc  est,  fabalse,  poetarum 

lk;ious  ceremonies  mown  by  the  name  of  Con'  agendie  in  spectaculis,  mult&  rerum  turpitu- 

Tarreatio  were  held  to  be  indissoluble,  except  dine,  sed  nuU&  saltern,  sicut  alia  multa,  verbo- 

oy  the  performance  ofoertain  other  ceremonies,  ram  obscoenitate  compositsB."    That  the  "alia 

which  were  purposely  made  horrid  and  revolt-  multa"  indude  the  Atellanie  Fabulsa  is  dear 

ing,  in  order  to  deter  any  one  fh>m  havine  re-  from  the  distinction  between  them  and  regular 

course  to  them.    This  shows  tiie  old  feding  comedy,  and  from  Livy's  words,  *'  Juventus, 

with  regard  to  divorce ;  for  marriaffe  by  Cor^  histrionibus  jQibellarum  actu  relicto,  ipsa  inter 

farreatu)  was  doubtless  considered  originally  se  more  antiquo  ridicula  intexta  yersibus  jacti- 

as  the  only  true  and  solemn  marriage.    And  tare  ooopit." 
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I.  19,  "T.  Manlio  Consule,  post  Punicum  primum  pcrfectum  bellum."  T1a« 
cannot  allude  to  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  Catulus  six  years  before,  but  must 
relate  to  the  apparently  entire  termination  of  all  disputes  by  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  it  in  518-19.  And  thus,  according  to  the  expression  of  Paterculus, 
''  Certae  pacis  argumentum  Janus  geminus  clausus  dedit.  The  gate  of  Janua 
was  the  Porta  Janualis,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  original  Rome  on  the  Palatine. 
Afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  the  Sabine  settlemont  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capi- 
tol, it  became  a  passage  gate,  rather  than  an  entrance  gate,  being  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  just  like  Temple  Bar.  It  stood  near  the  present  arch  of  Sep* 
timius  Severus,  on  the  edge  of  the  Forum,  and  close  upon  the  Via  Sacra,  hiry 
places  it  in  the  Argiletum ;  that  is,  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tiber,  near  the  site  of  the  existing  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifons ;  but  this  is 
probably  a  confusion,  as  we  read  of  a  temple  of  Janus  in  this  quarter,  but  one 
which  had  been  built  by  C.  Duillius  in  the  first  Punic  «ar.  (Tacitus,  Annal.  II. 
49.)  The  notion  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in  war  was,  that  this  god,  who 
unaer  his  name  of  Quirinus  was  worshipped  by  the  old  Italians,  as  the  god  of 
battles,  might  go  out  to  war  in  defence  of  his  people.  And  his  statue  was  set 
up  at  the  Porta  Janualis,  rather  than  at  any  other  place,  because  tradition  re- 
corded, that  in  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  in  the  reign  of  Rom- 
ulus, he  had  wrought  a  signal  deliverance  for  Rome  on  that  very  spot.  See 
Macrobius,  Satumal.  I.  9.     I  am  aware  that  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  p.  202,  2d  edit.) 

fives  a  different  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  supposes  that  the 
^orta  Janualis,  connecting  the  Roman  and  Sabine  towns  with  each  other,  was 
closed  in  peace,  to  show  that  they  were  distinct  and  independent  states,  but 
opened  in  war  to  imply  that  then  they  were  allies,  and  rendered  one  another 
mutual  aid.  This  seems  to  me  rather  forced ;  whereas  the  statement  given 
above  from  Macrobius  is  simple  and  probable.  Besides,  Virgil,  a  high  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  declares  that  the  custom  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in 
time  of  war  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  but  borrowed  from  the  general  practice  of 
the  Latins.  (Mn.  YII.  601.)  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  referred  to  any  local 
peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  Rome. 


Note  C,  to  p.  461, 1.  19. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the  Illyrians,  by  which  we 
can  confidently  ascertain  their*  race.  A  legend  recorded  by  Appian  (Illyrica, 
c.  I.),  which  makes  Eeltus,  lUyrius,  and  Gala  to  have  been  three  brothers,  the 
sons  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  is  grounded  probably  on  the  known  intermix- 
ture of  Keltic  tribes,  the  Boii,  the  Scordisci,  and  the  Taurisci,  amongst  the  Illjrr- 
ians  at  a  later  period ;  and  the  Japodes,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  are 
described  by  Strabo  (lY.  p.  143)  as  half  Kelts,  half  Illyrians.  In  the  practice 
of  tattooing  their  bodies,  the  Illyrians  resembled  the  Thracians  (Strabo,  YII.  p. 
218,  Herodot.  Y.  6) ;  the  custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to  have 
a  new  division  of  their  lands  every  seven  years  (Strabo,  YII.  p.  218)  resembles 
the  well-known  practice  of  the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards civilized  life ;  and  the  names  of  Teuta  and  Teutus  mifirht  make  us  fancy  a 
connection  between  them  and  the  Teutonic  race.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
ascribed  to  Scylax  speaks  of  the  great  influence  enjoyed  by  their  women,  whose 
lives  in  consequence  he  describes  as  highly  licentious ;  but  Scymnus  Chius,  wri- 
ting about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them  *'  a  religious  peo- 
ple, just  and  kind  to  strangers,  loving  to  be  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly 
and  soberly,"  a  character  which  often  marks  the  first  growth  of  the  virtues  of 
peace  amongst  a  people  newly  reclaimed  from  barbarism ;  while  they  yet  retain 
the  simplicity  of  their  earlier  state,  but  have  laid  aside  its  lawlessness  and  cruelty. 
These  happy  fruits  of  Roman  conquest  and  dominion  were  exhibited  in  Llyria  m 
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tlio  time  of  Scymnus  Chius,  as  at  a  later  period  they  were  displayed  among  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  in  the  time  of  Pliny  preserved  a  simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  (Pliny,  Epist.  I.  14.)  But  at  the  time 
of  .the  first  Illyrian  war,  the  Illyrians  were  as  yet  merely  barbarous,  dreaded  for 
their  ferocity,  and  with  that  low  sense  of  justice  or  true  nobleness  which  com- 
moDly  characterizes  the  barbarian. 


Note  D,  to  p.  468, 1.  8. 

The  Spaniards  value  the  harbor  of  Carthagena  so  highly,  that,  according  to 
their  proverb,  "  there  are  four  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean : — Carthagena,  June, 
July,  and  August/ 


t> 


Note  E,  to  p.  464, 1.  29. 

From  the  mention  of  Greeks  on  this  and  other  similar  occasions  (as  in  Livy, 
XXII.  57),  Niebuhr  concludes  that  the  prophecies  referred  to  cannot  have  been 
of  Greek  origin,  and  therefore  not  what  were  properly  called  "  Sibylline  books," 
but  rather  of  Etruscan  origin,  or  Latin,  some  of  which  were  kept  together  with 
the  Sibylline  books,  under  the  care  of  the  same  officers.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  prophecy  and  the  method  of  evading  it  were  contained  in  the  same  books ; 
nor  is  it  likely,  for  no  prophecy  would  seek  to  render  itself  nugatory.  If  the 
books  were  Greek,  they  were  likely  to  contain  prophecies  of  Greek  triumphs ; 
and  such  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  declaration,  that  the 
Greeks  should  take  possession  of  Rome.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Gauls  may 
have  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  dictated  by  that  fear  of  the  Gaulish  arms,  which 
the  Etruscans  had  learnt  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  Gauls  had  driven  them  from 
their  settlements  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines.  The  evasion  of  these  prophe- 
oiea  was  merely  the  commentary  of  the  Roman  pontifices,  such  as  was  generally 
practised  in  order  to  avert  a  prediction,  whose  authority  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  deny.  Niebuhr  refers  to  a  similar  trick  practised  by  the  Apulians 
ag^nst  the  Brundbians.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  the  JStolians,  the  follow- 
ers of  DiomedeSy  should  possess  Brundisium  forever ;  so,  when  the  Apulians  had 
expelled  them  from  Brundisium,  and  they  on  the  assurance  of  this  oracle  sent  an 
enobassy  to  reclaim  it,  the  Apulians  put  the  ambassadors  to  death,  and  buried 
them  within  the  city ;  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  and  preventing  its  fulfilment 
in  anv  other  sense.     (Justin,  XII.  2.) 


Note  F,  to  p.  465, 1.  23. 


Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  great  rarity  of  geographical  talent,  than  the 
praise  which  has  been  commonly  bestowed  on  Polybius  as  a  good  geographer. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  geography  to  history, 
and  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  ^ain  information  on  the  subject ;  but  this 
very  circumstance  proves  the  more  the  difficulty  of  the  task ;  for  his  descriptions 
are  so  vague  and  imperfect,  and  so  totally  devoid  of  painting,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  understand  them.  For  instance,  in  his  account  of  the  march  of  the 
Gauls  into  Italy,  and  of  the  subsequent  movements  of  their  army  and  of  the 
Romans,  there  is  an  obscurity,  which  never  could  have  existed^  had  he  conceived 
in  his  own  mind  a  lively  image  of  the  seat  of  war  as  a  whole,  of  the  connection 
of  the  rivers  and  chains  of  mountains  with  each  other,  and  of  the  consequent  di- 
rection of  the  roads  and  most  frequented  passes.  The  Gauls,  he  tells  us,  crossed 
the  Apennines  into  Tuscany,  and  advanced  to  Clusium ;  and  thus  placed  them- 
selves on  the  rear  of  the  prsBtor's  army,  which  had  been  destined  to  cover  th 
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Etruscan  frontier.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that  the  prstor's  army  tras  posted 
between  FsbsuIsb  and  Pistoria,  expecting  the  Gauls  to  cross  the  Apennines  neaiij 
by  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Modena  to  Florence  by  Pistoria ;  and  that  the 
Gauls,  instead  of  taking  this  line,  came  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  road  frpok 
Bologna ;  except  that  after  descending  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  near 
Moncarelli,  they  followed  the  Yal  Mugello,  or  Valley  of  the  Sieve,  to  their  l^t^ 
and  thus  came  out  on  the  Yaldamo,  about  half  way  between  Florence  and  In- 
cisa :  from  thence  they  may  either  have  ascended  the  Yaldamo,  till  ihey  crossed 
over  from  it  to  the  Yal  di  Ohiana  by  the  line  of  the  Yaldambra ;  or  else,  as  is 
more  probable,  they  may  hare  moved  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Sienna,  and 
then  crossed  from  Sienna^  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Yal  d'Ombrone,  and  Monte- 
pulciano,  to  Ghiusi  or  Clusium. 


Note  G,  to  p.  466, 1.  38. 

The  text  of  Polybius  (11.  26)  places  thb  battle  at  FckuIcb  ;  this  should  clearly 
^  corrected  into  Rtualoi,  The  Italian  names  of  places  in  our  manuscripts  of 
Polybius  are  continually  corrapt,  as  the  Constantinople  copyist  knew  nothing 
about  them. 

Note  H,  to  p.  466, 1.  1. 

In  Polybius,  the  Gauls  are  said  to  be  intercepted,  «'s;i  TsXof&uva  ^  Tuj^^- 
v/of.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Frontinus  (I.  2,  7)  places  the  scene  of  the 
battle  at  Poplonia,  which  is  far  more  intelligible. 


NoTK  I,  to  p.  466, 1.  20. 

It  was  probably  about  eighty  years  after  this  period  that  the  historian  Po- 
lybius travelled  through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  struck  with  the  unrivalled  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  country.  It  yielded  wine  and  all  sorts  of  grain  in  the  greatest 
abundance ;  its  oak  woods,  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  plain,  fed  the  largest 
part  of  those  immense  droves  of  swine  which  were  annually  consumed  in  Italy, 
or  required  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  travellers  at  the  inns  were  pro- 
vided plentifully  with  every  thing  that  they  wanted  after  theur  day's  joumey,  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  obulus  for  each  person.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  the 
first  application  of  the  security  and  energy  of  civilization  to  a  soil  highly  favored 
by  nature.  The  earth  is  in  its  first  freshness  and  vigor ;  the  woods  thinned,  but 
not  destroyed :  the  population  flourishing  and  increasing,  but  fiEu*  below  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  capable  of  being  maintained  m  comfort ;  and  whilst  the  vices 
of  barbarism  have  been  put  down,  those  of  corrupted  and  Lll-watched  civilisation 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  up.  But  this  was  the  state  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
after  it  had  been  subjected  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  dominion  of  Rome._ 
It  must  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  first  Roman  settlers  of  the 
year  634.  The  roads  or  tracts  were  cut  through  a  wide  extent  of  forest  and  ' 
marshes ;  and  only  a  small  space  of  the  most  inviting  character  had  been  hardly 
recovered  from  its  natiural  wildness  by  the  lazy  and  careless  cultivation  of  the 
Gauls.  Towns  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  the  population  was  scattered  about  in 
unwalled  villages,  if  the  name  of  village  may  be  riven  to  a  collection  of  wretched 
huts,  so  devoid  of  the  commonest  articles  of  furmture,  that  *'  man's  life"  spent  in 
them  was  hterally  **  as  cheap  as  beasts'."  And  along  with  this  state  of  physical 
degradation,  there  was  the  total  absence  of  civil  society.  There  were  men  in  the 
country ;  there  were  families,  bands,  and  hordes ;  but  there  was  no  common- 
wealth.   One  relation  alone,  beyond  those  of  blood,  seems  to  have  been  ac* 


/■ 
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knowledged ;  the  same  which,  introduoed  into  Europe  six  hundred  years  after- 
wards by  the  Tictories  of  the  German  barbarians,  has  deeply  tainted  modern 
Bociety  down  to  this  hour ;  the  relation  of  chief  and  followers,  or,  as  it  was  called 
in  its  sabseqnent  f oim,  lord  and  vassals.  The  head  of  a  family  distinguished  for 
his  strength  and  courage,  gathered  around  him  a  numerous  train  of  followers 
from  other  families ;  and  they  formed  his  clan,  or  band,  or  followers,  bound  to 
bim  for  life  and  death,  bestowing  on  him  those  feelings  of  devoted  attachment, 
which  can  be  safely  entertained  only  towards  the  conmionwealth  and  its  laws,  and 
rendering  him  that  blind  obedience,  which  is  wickedness  when  paid  to  any  less 
than  God.  This  evil  and  degnuling  bond  is  well  described  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  by  words  expressive  of  unlawful  and  antisocial  combinations 
(''  Factio,"  OsBsar,  de  Bell.  Gallic.  YI.  11 ;  ireuftia,  Polybius,  II.  17) :  it  is  the 
same  which  in  other  times  and  countries  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  sworn 
brotherhoods,  factions,  parties,  sects,  clubs,  secret  societies,  and  unions,  every- 
where and  in  every  ft^m  the  worst  enemy  both  of  individual  and  of  social  excel- 
lence, as  it  substitutes  other  objects  in  place  of  those  to  which  as  men  and  citi« 
sens  we  ought  only  to  be  bound*  namely,  Gon  and  Law. 


NoTB  E,  to  p.  468,  L  42. 

The  remova  of  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes  ia  recorded  in  the  Epi< 
tome  of  the  20th  book,  nearly  in  the  same  wor<!U  aa  in  the  Epitome  of  the  9th. 
There  it  is  said,  ''forensis  faotio  cum  comitia  et  campum  turbaret  .  .  .  a  Q, 
Fabio  censors  in  quatuor  tribus  redacta  est,  quas  urbanaa  appellavit."  In  the 
20th  Epitome  it  is  said,  **  libertini  in  quatuor  tribus  redaoti  sunt,  cum  antea  dis- 
persi  per  omnes  foissent,  Esquilinam,  Palatinam,  Suburranam,  Collinam."  The 
**  forensis  factio"  of  the  9th  book  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  **  humiles/'  "  hu- 
millimi ;"  and  they  are  called  also  ''forensis  turba,''  as  if  their  occupation  were 
described  rather  than  their  birth.  In  the  20th  book,  the  persons  removed  are 
called  simply  "  libertini."  But  libertini  in  general  must  have  followed  city  em- 
ployments from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  few  can  have  had  landed  property. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  Fabius'  measure  was  considered  as  a  remedy 
for  a  crying  evil,  rather  than  a  general  rule  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  that,  when 
slaves  wefc  set  free,  they  were  generally  entered  in  their  late  master's  tribe, 
which,  aa  he  was  still  in  a  close  relation  with  them,  that  of  patronus,  would  be  the 
most  natural  course  to  take,  when  no  particular  political  excitement  was  stirring. 
But  that  such  an  excitement  was  stirring  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
second  Punic  war,  appears  from  what  Livy  says  of  0.  Yarro :  '*  Proclamando  pro 
sordidis  hominibus  causisque  adversus  rem  et  famam  bonorum  primum  in  noti- 
tiam  populi,  deinde  ad  honores  pervenit.*'  XXII.  26.  Yarro  was  pnetor  m  586, 
and  before  that  time  had  been  qnsBstor,  sedile,  and  curule  sedQe ;  so  that  he  must 
have  come  into  notice  heiwe  the  censordiip  of  Flaminius.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  under  such  circumst^ces,  the  aristocracy  would  wish  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  poorer  citizens  m  the  tribes ;  but  the  wonder  is,  how  C.  Fla- 
minius  should  have  become  their  instrument  in  doing  this,  after  his  violent  con- 
tests with  them  about  his  Agrarian  law,  and  afterwards  about  his  recall  from 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  which  took  place  before  his  censorship.  Nor  could  Yob 
colleague  have  done  it  against  his  will,  apcording  to  the  well-known  law,  **  Me- 
lior  est  conditio  prohibentis." 

The  solution  can  only  be,  that  Flaminius  was  a  veiy  honest  man,  and,  whilst 
he  liked  the  a^cultural  commons,  did  not  like  the  populace  of  the  Forum.  He 
was  like  H.  Curius,  who  also  vehemently  upheld  an  Agrarian  law,  yet  sold 
as  a  slave  ^  citisen  who  refused  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  He  was,  Vke  P.  Decius, 
the  colleague  of  Fabius  in  the  former  clearing  of  the  tribes,  yet  forward  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Ogulnian  law.    He  was,  like  Marius^  the  stoutest  opposer  of  the 
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anstocracy,  yet  a  resolute  opposer  also  of  a  Lex  Framentaria.  (Plutareh,  Ma- 
lius,  4.)  Perhaps,  too,  his  notions  were  wholly  against  giving  poUtical  inflaence 
to  any  thing  but  agriculture  ;  and  his  support  of  the  Glaudian  law,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prevent  the  senators  from  becoming  merchants,  was  perhaps  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  as  his  removing  the  f reedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes. 
In  this,  and  perhaps  in  the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  he  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled Cato  the  censor. 


Note  L,  to  p.  4?8, 1.  25. 

The  question,  in  what  direction  this  famous  march  was  taken,  has  been  agita- 
ted for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years ;  and  who  can  undertake  to  decide  it  ? 
The  difficulty  to  mc^em  inquirers  has  arisen 'chiefly  from  the  total  absence  of 
geographical  talent  in  Polybius.    That  this  historian  indeed  should  ever  ha^e 

gained  the,  reputation  of  a  good  geompher,  only  proves  how  few  there  are  wlo 
ave  any  notion  what  a  geographical  instinct  is.  Polybius  indeed  labored  with 
praiseworthy  diligence  to  become  a  geompher.;  but  he  labored  against  nature ; 
and  the  unpoetical  character  of  his  mind  has  in  his  writings  actually  lessened  the 
accuracy,  as  it  has  totally  destroyed  the  beauty  of  history.  To  any  man  who 
comprehended  the  whole  character  of  a  mountain  country,  and  the  nature  of  its 
passes,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  have  conveyed  at  once  a  clear  idea 
of  Hannibars  route,  by  naming  the  valley  by  which  he  had  ascended  to  the  main 
chain,  and  afterwards  that  which  he  followed  in  descending  from  it  Or  admit- 
ting that  the  names  of  barbarian  rivere  would  have  conveyed  little  information  to 
Greek  readers,  still  the  several  Alpine  valleys  have  each  their  peculiar  character, 
and  an  observer  with  the  least  power  of  description  could  have  given  such  lively 
touches  of  the  vairing  scenery  of  the  inarch,  that  future  travellera  must  at  once 
have  rec<^i2ed  his  description.  Whereas  the  account  of  Polybius  is  at  once  so 
unscientific  and  so  deficient  in  truth  and  liveliness  of  painting,  that  persons  who 
have  gone  over  the  several  Alpine  passes  for  the  very  purpose  of  identifying  his 
descriptions,  can  still  reasonably  doubt  whether  they 'were  meant  to  apply  to 
Mont  Genevre,  or  Mont  Gems,  or  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

On  the  whole,  it  appean  to  me  most  probable,  that  the  pass  by  which  Hanni- 
bal entered  Italy  was  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  and  to  us  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Nor  was  this  so  circuitous  a 
line  as  we  may  at  first  imagine.  For  Hannibars  object  was  not  simply  to  get 
Into  Italy,  but  to  arrive  in  the  country  of  those  Cisalpine  Gauls  with  whom  he 
had  been  corresponding,  and  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans. '  Now  these  were  the  Boii  and  Insubrians  ;  and  *  as  the  Insubrians,  who 
were  the  more  westerly  of  the  two,  lived  between  the  Addi  and  the  Ticinus,  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  led  more  directly  into  the  country  of  his  expected 
allies,  than  the  shorter  passage  into  Italy  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  or  Mont  Genevre. 


None  M,  to  p.  481, 1.  2. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  earliest  recorded  passage  of  the  Alps  by  civilized  men, 
the  earliest  and  the  most  memorable.  Accustomed  as  we  are,  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Alpine  roads  in  the  present  century,  to  regard  the.  crossing 
of  the  Alps  as  an  easy  summer  excursion,  we  can  even  less  than  our  fathen  con- 
ceive the  difficulties  of  Hannibal's  march,  and  the  enormous  sacrifices  by  which 
it  was  accomplished.  He  himself  declared  that  he  had  lost  above  thirty  thou- 
sand men  since  he  had  crossed  the  Pjrrenees,  and  that  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
when  he  reached  the  plains  of  Italy,  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  six  thousand  horsemen :  nor  does  Polybius  seem  to  suspect  any 
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exaggeration  in  tbe  statement.  Yet  eleven  years  afterwards  Hasdnibal  crossed 
the  Alps  in  his  brother's  track  without  sustaining  any  loss  deserving  of  notice ; 
and  "  a  few  accidents"*'  are  all  that  occurred  in  the  most  memorable  passage  of 
modem  times,  that  of  Napoleon  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  It  is  evident  that 
Hannibal  could  have  found  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  road,  no  bridges 
over  the  rivers,  torrents,  and  gorges,  nothing  but  mere  mountain-paths,  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  first  avalanche  or  landshp,  and  which  the  barbarians  neithei 
could  nor  cared  to  repair,  but  on  the  destruction  of  which  they  looked  out  foi 
another  line,  such  as  for  their  purposes  of  communication  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find.  It  is  clear  also,  either  that  Hannibal  passed  by  some  much  higher  point 
than  the  present  roads  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  or  Mount  Cenis ;  or  else,  as 
is  highly  probable,"  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  reached  to  a  much  lower 
level  in  the  Alps  than  it  does  at  present.  For  the  passage  of  the  main  chain  is 
described  as  wholly  within  this  limit ;  and  the  "  old  snow  which  Polybius  speaks 
of  was  no  accidental  patch,  such  as  will  linger  through  the  summer  at  a  very 
low  level  in  crevices  or  sunless  ravines ;  but  it  was  the  general  covering  of  the 
pass,  which  forbade  all  vegetation,  and  remained  alike  in  summer  as  in  winter. 
How  great  a  contrast  to  the  blue  lake,  the  green  turf,  the  sheep  and  cattle  freely 
feeding  on  every  side  tended  by  their  shepherds,  and  the  bright  hues  of  the  thou- 
sand flowers  which  now  delight  the  summer  traveller  on  the  Col  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard ! 

I  have  little  doubt  as  to  Hannibal's  march  up  the  Tarentaise ;  but  the  Yal 
d'Aosta  puzzles  me.  According  to  any  ordinary  rate  of  marching,  an  army  could 
never  get  in  three  days  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  the  plains  of  Ivrea ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  Salassians  of  that  valley  were  such  untameable  robbers, 
that  they  once  even  plundered  Caesar's  baggage,  and  Augustus  at  last  extirpated 
them  by  wholesale.  And  yet  Hannibal,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  main  chain, 
sustains  little  or  no  annoyance.  I  have  often  wished  to  examine  the  pass  which 
goes  by  the  actual  head  of  the  Isere,  by  Mont  Iseran,  and  descends  by  Usseglio, 
not  exactly  on  Turin,  but  nearly  at  Chivasso,  where  the  Po,  from  running  N.  and 
S.,  turns  to  run  E.  and  W.  In  some  respects  also,  I  think,  Mont  Cenis  suits  the 
description  of  the  march  better  than  any  other  pass.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the 
Roche  blanche ;  it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as  at  all  conspicuous ;  nor 
does  the  Xsuxoirsrpov  mean  any  remarkably  white  cliff,  but  simply  one  of  those 
bare  limestone  clins,  which  are  so  common  both  in  the  Alps  and  Apennines 


Note  N,  to  p.  484, 1.  2. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Count  de  Serre,  in  which  he  says  that  Hannibal  at  the  Trebia  acted  like  Napo- 
leon at  Marengo,  throwing  himself  between  the  Bomans  and  the  line  of  their  re- 
treat, by  Placentia  and  Ariminum.  I  believe  that  this  is  right,  and  that  Hanni- 
bal was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  between  the  Romans  and  Placentia,  so 
that  the  expression  in  Livy  is  correct.  Tbe  Romans  had  several  emporia  on  the 
*  right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Placentia,  Clastidium,  Yictumviae,  &c.  From  these, 
their  army,  I  suppose,  was  fed ;  and  the  taking  of  Clastidium  thus  helped  to 
force  them  to  a  battle.     Polybius'  words  are  equally  clear  with  Livy's.     The  front 

**  "  On  n'eat  one  pen  d^aocidenfl."    Napo-  laxariont  about  the  village,  that  the  rood  seeme 

leon^B  Memoin,  Vol.  1.  p.  261.  to  run  through  an  ornamental  park.     And 

"  Even  aa  late  as  the  year  1646.  Evelyn^s  agun  above  Sempione,  Evelyn  was  told  by  the 

description  of  the  passage  of  the  Simplon  in  country  people  that  **  the  way  had  been  covered 

Beptetnber  can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  those  with  snow  since  the  creation ;  no  man  remem- 

who  know  only  its  present  state.    He  apeiJEs  of  bered  it  to  be  without."    And  he  speaks  of  the 

the  house  in  which  he  lodged  at  Sempione,  aa  descent  towards  Brieg  by  the  old  road  as  being 

*'half  covered  with   snow,"   and  says  that  made  for  some  wav  *Hhrongh  an  ocean  of 

'*  there  is  not  a  tree  or  bush  growing  within  snow."    Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  S80,  2S1. 
many  miles ;"  whereas  now  the  pines  are  so 
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of  the  Roman  centre^  he  says,  despaired  of  retreating  to  their  own  camp  xuXv^ 
fi.€voi  6toL  rov  fl'oroijuiov  xou  ti^v  inrt(pogM  xoi  (fiMff|09igv  rw  xat^  xs^paXijv  oftpfou  (the 
rain  having  made  the  river  deeper  than  it  had  heen  in  the  morning:)  rupwvrsg  Si 
r^g  ToJ^stg  d^^ooi  iisr^d<f(^aK&ias  Mtsr^dpnittvi  stg  nXeucsvriacv.  It  is  Btill  a  diffi- 
onlty  how  Sempronius  could  have  heen  aUowed  to  effect  his  jimctian  with  Scipio, 
whOo  Hannibal  was  actually  lymg  between  them ;  but  I  suppose  that  he  most 
have  turned  off  to  the  hills  before  he  approached  Placaitia»  and  so  have  1^ 
Hannibal  in  the  plain  on  his  right. 

Note  O,  p.  486, 1.  36. 

Niebuhr  in  the  same  letter  speaks  of  the  following  view  of  Thra83rmenu8 
as  absolutely  certun.  Flaminius,  with  Servilins,  was  originally  at  Ariminum, 
expecting  Hannibal  by  that  road.  But  when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  had  en- 
tered Etruria  by  the  marshes  of  the  Lower  Amo,  he  hastened  over  tiie  Apen- 
nines to  Arezzo,  eager  to  cover  the  road  to  Home.  He  moved  then  by  Cortona 
upon  Perugia ;  but  Hannibal  turned  to  the  right,  and  followed  the  western  side 
of  the  lake  towards  Chiusi ;  then  turning  short  round,  occupied  the  defile  of 
Passignano,  and  spreading  out  his  right  upon  the  hills,  forced  the  long  Roman 
column  by  a  flank  attack  mto  the  lake,  while  he  engaged  the  head  of  it  in  the 
defile.  Polybius  and  Livy  differ  decidedly  as  to  the  scene  of  the  main  battle : 
the  latter  represents  it  as  taking  place  in  the  defile  of  Passignano,  where  the 
Romans  had  their  right  flank  to  the  lake.  But  Polybius  says,  that  only  the  rear 
was  caught  there  ;  most  of  the  army  had  cleared  the  defile,  and  turned  to  the 
left  into  a  valley  running  down  at  right  angles  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  lake  was 
exactly  on  their  rear.  And  the  modem  road  does  so  torn  from  the  lake  to 
ascend  the  hills  towards  Perugia :  the  only  difficulty  is  (I  have  been  twice  on 
the  ground),  that  there  is  nothing^  that  can  be  called  a  valley ;  for  the  road 
ascends  almost  from  the  edge  of  ^e  lake :  still  it  is  true  that  the  hills  do  fonn 
a  small  comb,  so  that  an  army  ascending  from  the  lake  might  have  an  enemy  on 
both  its  flanks  on  the  hill-sides  above  it. 

NoTB  P,  to  p.  605, 1.  43. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Latin  colonies  and  Hannibal's  want  of  artillery  were 
the  main  causes  of  his  failure.  The  Romans  had  in  these  colonies,  not  one  of 
which  he  ever  took,  fortresses  in  the  heart  of  the  countries  which  revolted  to  him. 
Thus  Apulia  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  still  held  Luceria,  Yenusia,  and  Brundi- 
sium :  Samnium  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  held  u£semia  and  Beneventum ;  and 
so  on.  Casilmum  cost  him  a  siege  of  several  weeks»  but  the  Romans  recovered  it 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  If  he  had  engaged  Archimedes  as  his  engmeer  in  chief, 
and  got  Philip  to  send  him  artillery,  ne  would  have  done  far  better ;  for  the 
Macedonian  princes  seemed  to  have  carried  their  artilleiy  to  great  perfection. 
As  it  was,  his  only  very  strong  arm  was  his  cavalry :  for  his  infantry,  veterans 
as  they  were,  could  never  beat  the  Roman  raw  levies  behmd  works.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  sieges  are  the  great  defect  of  Hannibal's  operations  in  Italy ; 
and  thus  as  soon  as  his  army  moved  from  any  place,  the  innabitants  who  had 
jomed  him  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  And  their  colonies  were 
very  strong  garrisons :  Yenusia  was  originally  settled  with  20,000  colonists. 

NoTS  Q,  to  p.  536, 1.  25. 

According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  colleets  all  the  boats  which  are  to  be  found  on 
the  Yultumus,  orders  his  men  to  provide  themselves  with  provisions  for  ten 
days,  and  crosses  in  the  night.    (XXYI.  1.) 
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He  remaim  on  the  right  bank  the  next  day  and  night,  then  moves  liy  Gales  in 
Agnim  Sidicinum,  and  there  retnains  one  day  plundering. 

He  advances  by  the  Latin  road,  per  Saessanum,  AUifanmnque  et  Casinatem 
agrum.  He  then  remains  for  two  days  under  Casinum,  plnndering  the  country 
in  all  directions. 

He  goes  on  by  Interamna  and  Aqidnuin  to  Fregellse,  where  he  finds  the 
bridges  over  the  Liris  broken  down ;  he  ravages  the  ^er  Fregellanns  with  pe- 
culiar spite  for  that  reason;  and  then  advances  by  Frosino,  Ferentinum,  and 
Anagnia»  in  Agmm  Lavicanum. 

From  thence  he  goes  over  Algidus  to  Tnsculum,  descends  to  Gabii»  thence 
marches  down  in  Pupiniam,  and  pitches  his  camp  eight  miles  from  Rome. 

He  moves  his  camp  ad  Anienem,  three  miles  from  Rome,  and  there  estab- 
lishes stativa ;  he  himself  advancing  along  under  the  walls  from  the  Colline  gate 
to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  look  about  him. 

On  the  next  day  he  crosses  the  Anio,  and  offers  battle  to  the  enemy ;  a  storm 
breaks  off  the  action. 

Next  day  he  offers  battle  again,  and  there  comes  a  second  storm.  He  falls 
back  ad  Tutiam  fluvium,  six  mUes  from  Rome. 

He  plunders  the  temple  of  Feronia,  and  marches  to  Eretum :  from  thence  he 
goes  to  Reate,  Cutilise,  and  Amitemum.  From  thence  through  the  Marsian  and 
Marrucinian  territory  by  Sulmo,  through  the  Pelignian  territory  into  Samnium, 
and  from  Samnium  into  Campania.  From  Campania  into  Lucania,  thence  into 
Bruttium,  and  thence  to  Rhegium. 

Here  are  traces  of  two  accounts  jumbled  together.  The  march  from  the  Yul- 
tnrnus,  as  far  as  the  camp  in  Pupinia,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  is  all  highly  con- 
sistent and  probable,  and  comes,  I  suspect,  either  from  Fabius  or  Cincius.  But 
the  advance  to  the  Anio,  the  crossing  it  to  offer  battle,  and  then  the  retreat  ad 
Tutiam,  belong  to  a  different  story,  Uiat  namely  which  made  Hannibal  advance 
upon  Rome  from  Reate.  For  in  advancing  by  the  Latin  road,  or  the  Via  Ga- 
bma,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Anio ;  and  if  he  crossed  the  Anio  tp  offer 
battle,  he  must  have  been  between  Rome  and  the  Roman  army,  and  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  between  him  and  the  Tutia.  This  then  is  all  absurd  and 
inconsistent. 

Affain,  according  to  Livy,  Fulvius  had  heard  beforehand  of  Hannibal's  design,' 
and  had  warned  me  senate  of  it ;  he  receives  an  answer  from  Rome,  selects 
15,000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  crosses  the  Yultumus  on  rafts  after  a  long  delay, 
because  Hannibal  had  burnt  all  the  boats,  advances  to  Rome  by  the  Appian  way, 
and  arrives  by  the  Porta  C&pena  just  as  Hannibal  had  reached  Pupinia.  Kow, 
aecording  to  PolybiuSy  Hamiibal  set  out  for  Rome  only  five  days  after  his  arrival 
before  Capua :  there  was  no  tune  therefore  for  Fulvius  to  send  to  Rome  and  get 
an  answer  before  Hannibal  set  out.  Again,  Casilinum  bemg  in  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  the  passage  of  the  Yultumus  was  *in  their  own  hands,  and  the  story 
about  the  rafts  is  an  absurdity. 

Appian  says,  that  Hannibal  marched  with  urgent  haste  through  many  and 
hostile  nationsy  some  of  whom  could  not  and  some  did  not  try  to  stop  him ;  and 
thus  he  arrived  on  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  82  stadia  from  Rome.  The  Ro« 
mans  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anio ;  and  two  thousand  men  from  Alba 
Marsorum  come  valiantly  to  the  aid  of  Rome.  This  all  agrees  with  Cselius,  and 
supposes  evidently  that  Hannibal  advanced  through  Samnium  and  by  Reate. 
The  '*  many  and  hostile  nations''  are  the  Pelignians,  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and 
Sabines.  Thus,  too,  he  arrives  naturallj  on  tiie  Anio ;  and  the  Albensians,  see- 
ing him  pass  through  theh-  country,  set  off  at  once  by  the  Yalerian  road  to  Rome, 
to  be  ready  to  meet  htm.  Had  h6  advanced  by  the  Latin  road,  they  would 
have  known  nothing  about  his  march,  and  he  would  have  been  between  them 
and  Rome. 

Fulvius  then,  according  to  Appian,  hastens  to  Rmne,  and  meets  Hannibal  on 
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the  Anio,  "with  the  river  between  them.  Hannibal  ascends  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  to  turn  it  by  its  source.  Fulvius  ascends  the  left  bank  watching  hiin. 
Hannibal  leaves  some  Numidians  behind,  who  cross  the  river  when  Fulvius  was 
gone,  plunder  all  the  comitry  round  the  walls,  and  then  rejoin  Hannibal.  Han- 
nibal goes  round  by  the  sources  of  the  river ;  and,  as  it  was  only  a  little  way  to 
Rome,  he  steals  out  by  night  with  three  squires  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  then 
takes  fright  and  returns  to  Capua.  Fulvius  follows  him ;  and  Hannibal,  in  at- 
tempting to  surprise  his  camp  on  the  road,  is  sadly  foiled.  He  then  marches  ofi. 
to  vnnter  in  Lticania ;  and  Fulvius  rejoins  Appius  before  Capua.  This  is  be- 
neath criticism ;  but  I  observe  that  the  story  of  Fulvius  being  too  cunning  for 
Hannibal  is  given  by  Livy  at  the  assault  of  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua,  and 
is  probably  as  true  of  one  as^^f  the  other.  Again,  the  line  of  retreat  here  indi- 
cated is  by  the  Latin  road  ;  the  ascending  the  Anio  shows  this,  and  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  retreat  by  Reate. 

Cslius  Antipater  had  expressly  given  Hannibal's  advance  upon  Rome  thus  :-« 
From  Campania  into  Samnium,  and  thence  to  the  Pelignians,  that  is,  by  the 

§  resent  great  road  up  the  Yultumus  to  Venafro ;  thence  by  Isemia  and  Caste^ 
i  Sangro  to  the  Five  Mile  plain ;  then  passing  by  Sulmo  to  the  Marrucinians  ; 
thence  by  Alba  to  the  Marsians  ;  thence  to  Amitemum  and  Foruli:  from  Anai- 
temum,  by  Cutilis,  Reate,  and  Eretum,  upon  the  Anio. 

What  a  confusion !  which  neither  Nauta  nor  Prinsterer  meddle  with.  The 
road  from  Sulmo  to  Amiternum  is  simple  enough ;  descending  along  the  Gizio 
to  the  Atemo  or  Pescara  at  Popoli,  thence  ascending  to  the  high  upland  plain 
by  Navelli  and  Citta  Retenga,  and  so  by  Aquila  to  Amitemum,  S.  Vittorino. 
But  conceive  a  man, — to  say  nothing  of  an  army  in  a  hurry, — going  down  from 
Popoli  to  Chieti,  then  turning  back  to  Sulmona,  and  going  over  by  the  Forchetta 
to  Celano,  and  thence  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo  into  the  valley  of  Aquila.  All  this 
folly  arises  from  the  untimely  correction  where  the  MS.  gives  corruptly  in  Mar- 
rucinos,  Martinos,  Martianos,  Maceranos,  &c.  Cselius  supposed  that  Hannibal, 
instead  of  descending  from  Sulmo  towards  Popoli,  turned  to  his  left,  and  crossed 
the  mountains  by  the  Forchetta**  to  Cilano,  and  thence  either  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo 
over  the  mountains  to  Aquila,  or  else  by  the  Cicolano,  and  down  the  valley  of 
Tomimparte.  Instead  of  Marrucinos,  the  better  condition  would  be  Marrubios, 
or  Mamivios ;  the  people  of  Marruvium,  a  Pelignian  town  on  the  £.  or  S.  £.  shore 
of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

According  to  Polybius,  Hannibal,  five  days  after  his  arrival  before  Capua,  left 
his  fires  burning  at  night,  and  set  off  after  supper.  He  marched  by  vigorotis 
and  uninterrupted  marches  through  Samnium,  always  exploring  and  preoccu- 
pying the  ground  near  the  road  with  his  advanced  guard ;  and  whilst  all  at 
Rome  were  thinking  only  of  Capua,  he  suddenly  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  four  miles  from  Rome.  He  intended  the  next  day 
to  assault  the  city ;  but  the  consuls  with  their  two  newly  raised  legions  en- 
camped before  the  walls.  He  then  gives  up  the  assault,  and  sets  about  plun- 
dering the  country  and  burning  the  houses  in  all  directions.  After  this  (how 
long  after  is  not  said,  nor  why,  but  we  must  suppose  after  Fulvius  had  arrived 
from  Capua)  the  consuls  advance  boldly,  and  encamp  within  ten  stadii  of  Hanni- 
bal. Then  Hannibal,  having  filled  his  army  with  plunder,  and  thinking  that  his 
diversion  must  now  have  taken  effect  at  Capua,  commenced  his  retreat.  But  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio  had  been  broken  down  ;  and  in  fording  the  river  he  was 
attacked  and  sustained  some  loss :  his  cavalry,  however,  served  him  so  well,  that 
the  Romans  returned  to  their  camp,  Mrgaxrot,  He  continued  his  march  hastily, 
which  the  enemy  thought  was  through  fear ;  so  they  followed  him  close,  but 
keeping  to  the  higher  grounds.  He  was  moving  in  haste  upon  Capua ;  but  on 
the  fifth  day  of  his  retreat,  learning  that  the  Romans  there  were  still  in  their 

*  At  Baiono.    This  is  sUll  a  Gamageable  road.    Eeppel  Craven  calls  the  pass,  Furoa  Gamao. 
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lines,  he  halted  to  wait  for  his  pursuers,  and  turning  upon  them  attacked  their 
camp  by  night,  and  stormed  it.  The  Romans  rallied  by  daybreak  on  a  steep  hill 
which  he  could  not  force ;  so  he  would  not  wait  to  b^iege  them,  but  marched 
through  Apulia  and  Bnittium,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  Rhe^um. 

Again  what  a  narrative !  with  no  details  of  time  or  place,  jumping  at  once 
from  a  fire  days'  march  from  Rome  into  Apulia,  and  merely  implying  that  Han- 
nibaUs  retreat  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio.  But  this  mention  of  the  Anio, 
connected  with  the  expression  ''  marchmg  through  Samnium,"  seems  to  show 
that  Polybius,  like  Cselius,  made  Hannibd  advance  by  a  circuitous  route  upon 
Rome,  and  not  by  the  Latm  road. 

The  season  of  the  year  must  have  been  early,  according  to  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, not  later  than  April,  whatever  that  was  by  true  time ;  because  the  levy  of 
the  two  city  legions  was  only  half  finished.  But,  unless  the  Roman  calendar 
was  at  least  two  months  behind  true  time,  how  could  Hannibal  have  passed 
such  defiles  as  that  of  Rocca,  Yall'  Osuira ;  or  such  passes  as  those  between 
Isemia  and  Castel  dl  Sangro  ?  Would  not  the  snow  have  covered  the  j;round 
at  such  a  season  ? 


»  •• 
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I. — KOTB   OK  TRB  TBIAL  AND  DXA^R  07  MAKLIUS. 

ZmiABAS,  whose  history  is  taken  generally  from  Dion  Cassias,  relates  that  Manlitui 
IS  holding  the  Capitol  against  the  government,  and  that  a  slave,  having  offered  to  be- 
tray him,  went  np  to  the  Capitol  as  a  deserter,  and  begged  to  speak  with  Manilas.  He 
professed  to  be  come  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  of  Rome,  who  were  ready  to  rise 
and  join  hhn ;  and  while  Manilas  was  speaking  to  him  apart  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the 
slave  suddenly  pushed  him  down  it,  and  he  was  then  seized  by  some  men  who  had  been 
previously  placed  there  in  ambush,  and  was  by  them  carried  off  as  a  prisoner.  Then  he 
was  tried  in  the  Campus  Martins;  and  as  the  people  could  not  ecodemn  him  in  sight  of 
the  Capitol,  the  trial  was  adjourned,  and  the  peop.1d  met  again  in  another  place  out  of 
sight  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  condemned  himl  The  scene  of  the  second  trial  is  said  by 
livy  to  have  been  the  Peteline  Grove.  Now  we  find  that  on  two  other  occasions  after 
a  secession  assemblies  were  held  in  eroves  without  the  city  walls,  and  not  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins;  once  after  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  and  secession  of  the  commons  in  413, 
in  this  very  Peteline  Grove  (livy,  VH.  41),  and  once  after  the  last  secession  to  the  Jani- 
cnlum,  in  the  Oak  Grove,  <*  in  Esculeto.**  (Plmy,  Hiat  Nat.  XVL  }  37.)  Now  as  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  there  was  a  secession  also  in  the  disturbance  caused  by 
Muilius,  it  is  likely  that  when  neace  was  restored  the  terms  would  have  been  settled  in 
an  assembly  held  in  some  sacred  grove,  and  that  there  a  general  amnesty  would  be  pass- 
ed, and  any  exceptions  to  the  amnesty  discussed  and  determined.  And  if  Manlius  had 
&llen  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  m  the  manner  described  by  Zonaras,  his  partisans, 
having  thus  lost  their  leader,  would  have  been  ready  to  submit,  and  could  not  have  op- 
posed his  execution,  if  it  were  insiBted  upon  by  the  government  as  a  necessary  sacrifice 
to  public  justice.  The  story  of  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martius  is 
every  way  suspicious,  and  may  possibly  have  been  invented  to  account  for  the  fact  of 
Ids  death  havinfir  been  decreed  in  an  assembly  held  in  the  Peteline  Grove.  It  was  obvi« 
ous  that  trials  Before  the  centuries,  the  onlv  tribunal  which  could  legally  try  a  Roman 
citizen  capitally,  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  and  as  the  fact  of  the  secession  was 
more  and  more  glossed  over,  so  the  real  nature  of  the  assembly  in  the  Peteline  Grove 
would  be  less  understood ;  and  then  it  was  attempted  to  be  explained  as  a  mere  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  centuries,  held  in  an  unusual  place,  because  the  deliverer  of  the 
Capitol  could  not  be  condemned  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  his  judges  had  the  Capi- 
tol directly  before  their  eyes. 

I  may  observe  that  the  law  which  forbade  any  patrician's  residing  from  henceforth  in 
the  Capitol  strongly  confirms  the  fact  of  an  actual  secession.  Manlius  had  occupied  the 
citadel  as  a  fortified  position,  and  had  held  it  with  an  armed  force  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  this  pointed  out  tiie  danger  of  allowing  any  one  to  reside  within  its  predncls. 


n.*— ON  THS  LATER  OONUTlTUTlOHr   OW  TBS  0JBKT(/UIX8# 

The  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  as  it  oriffiDally  ezistedris  perfectly 
familiar  to  every  reader.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  well-known  form  of  it  never  ex-* 
iated  during  those  times  of  which  we  have  a  real  history;  and  the  form  which  had  suc- 
ceeded to  it  is  a  complete  mystery.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  we  know  how  the  een« 
turies  were  constituted  in  the  times  of  the  later  kings,  but  that  we  do  not  know  what 
was  thehr  constitution  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Geasar. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  constitution  of  the  centuries  cave  a  dedded  ascendency 
to  wealth.    The  first  class,  together  with  the  centuries  of  the Imights,  formed  a  majority 
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of  the  whole  comitia.  Thus  every  election  would  hare  been  in  the  hands  of  the  ric!^ 
and  such  a  state  of  things  As  existed  in  the  last  years  of  the  commonwealth,  when  th# 
aristocracy  had  no  other  decided  influence  than  wnat  they  could  gain  by  bribery,  is  alto 
gether  inconcelyable. 

Again,  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  earlier  consti- 
tution of  the  centuries ;  the  votes  were  taken  by  classes,  and  a  man's  class  depended  on 
the  amount  of  his  property.  But  in  the  later  constitution  the  votes  were  taken  by  tribes, 
and  a  man's  tribe,  except  in  the  case  of  the  four  city  tribes,  implied  nothing  as  to  his  rank 
or  foKun^  The  agents  employed  to  purchase  votes  were  called  divisores  tribuum ;  such 
and  such  tribes  are  mentioned  as  interested  in  behalf  of  particular  candidates  (Cicero  pro 
Plancio) ;  and  some  one  tribe  was  determined  by  lot  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting 
before  the  rest  In  short,  the  tribes  are  mentioned  as  commonly  at  the  comitia  in  ihs 
Campus  Martins,  whether  held  for  trials  or  for  elections,  as  at  the  comitia  held  in  the 
Forum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  by  classes  continued  to  exist  in  the  later  conatitntion. 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  comitia  of  centuries  differing  from  the  comitia  of  tribes,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  former,  he  says,  **  the  people  are  arranged  according  to  property,  rank,  and  age, 
while  in  the  Litter  no  such  distinctions  are  observed."  De  Le^us,  lU.  19.  The  oen- 
tunes  of  the  first  class  are  spoken  of  both  in  trials  (livy,  XIJII.  16)  and  in  elections 
(Cicero,  PhiliDpic.  II.  33) ;  and  in  the  second  oration  of  the  psendo-Sallust  to  Coesar,  de 
Itepublic^  Ordmanda,  the  author  notices,  as  a  desirable  change  in  the  actual  constitution, 
that  a  law  formerly  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  should  be  affain  brought  forward  and  enact- 
ed, that  the  centuries  should  be  called  by  lot  from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately. 
This  proves  not  only  that  the  division  into  classes  existed  to  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  also  that  the  first  class  continued  to  enjoy  certain  advantages  above  the 
others.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  determine  how  the  system  of  classes  was  blended 
with  that  of  tnbea,  and  in  what  degree  the  centuries  of  the  historical  period  of  the  com- 
monwealth retained  or  had  forfeited  the  .strong  aristocratical  character  impressed  on 
them  by  their  original  constitution. 

Various  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  offered  at  different  times  by  scholars  of 
great  ability.  Octavius  Pantagathus  in  the  16th  century  supposed  that  each  of  the  five 
classes  had  two  centuries  belonging  to  it  in  each  of  the  tribes,  and  that  the  Equites  had 
one  century  in  each  tribe,  making  uie  whole  number  of  centuries  to  amount  to  385,  out 
of  which  tnose  of  the  Equites  and  the  first  class  together  would  amount  to  105,  while 
those  of  the  other  classes  were  280 ;  so  that  the  two  former,  instead  of  bdng  a  majority 
of  the  whole  comitia,  stood  to  the  otiier  centuries  only  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  8.  Th& 
notion  of  seventy  centuries  in  each  class,  or  ten  centuries  in  each  tribe,  has  been  main- 
tained also  by  Savigny,  according  to  Zumpt;  and  by  Walther,  in  his  History  of  the  Ro- 
man Law,  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  another  living  authority  of  the 
hij^est  order,  who  has  expressed  to  me  his  full  acquiescence  in  it. 

Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  whole  division  into  five  classes  was  done  away 
with ;  that  each  tribe  contained  two  centuries  only,  one  of  older  men,  the  other  of  young- 
er; that  the  thirty-one  country  tribes  constituted  the  first  class  under  this  altered  sys- 
tem, and  the  four  city  tribes  the  second  class ;  and  that  besides  these  two  classes  there 
were  no  more.  He  held  the  aristocratical  character  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  as  com- 
pared with  the  assembly^  of  the  tribes,  to  consist  in  the  following  points :  that  the  ple- 
Deian  knights  voted  distinctiy  from  the  rest  of  the  commons,  and  tluit  the  patricians  also 
had  their  separate  votes  in  the  sex  suffiragia,  or  six  old  centuries  of  knights;  2d,  that 
the  centuries  of  each  tribe  were  divided  according  to  their  age,  one  of  older  men,  and 
the  other  of  younger;  3d,  that  the  proletarians,  or  those  who  possessed  property  under 
four  thousand  ases,  were  altogether  excluded ;  and  4th,  that  the  auspices  were  necessa- 
rily taken  at  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and  that  they  were  thus  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  auffurs.  Niebuhr  held  also  that  the  prerogative  century  could  only  be  chosen  out 
of  the  tribes  of  the  first  class,  and  never  out  of  tne  four  city  tribes. 

Zumpt,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  read  before 
the  Prussian  academy  in  1836,  maintains  that  tiie  old  centuries  of  Ser.  Tullius  subsisted 
to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  without  any  material  alteration,  except  that  those  of 
the  first  class  were  reduced  firom  eifffaty  to  seventy.  He  then  supposes  tnat  two  of  these 
centuries  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  together  with  three  centuries 
from  the  four  remaining  classes;  and  of  these  three  one,  he  thinks,  was  taken  from  the 
fifth  class,  and  two-thirds  of  a  century  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  eksses.  Thus 
the  richer  citizens  still  retained  an  influence  in  the  comitia  more  than  In  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  although  much  less  than  it  had  been  in  the  original  constitation  of  Ser. 
TuUius. 
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^  Lastly,  Profeasor  Huachke,  of  Breslan,  in  his  work  on  the  constitution  of  Ser.  TuU 
iius,  published  in  1838,  agrees  with  Niebuhr  in  supposing  that  the  whole  number  of 
centuries  was  reduced  to  seventy,  each  tribe  containing  two,  one  of  older  men  and  the 
other  of  younger;  but  these  seventy  centuries  were  divided,  he  thinks,  into  five  classes; 
BO  that  about  ten  tribes,  or  twenty  centuries,  would  contain  the  citizens  of  the  first 
class,  a  certain  number  of  tribes  would,  in  like  manner,  contain  all  the  citizens  of  the 
second  class,  and  so  on  to  the  end :  some  tribes,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  consists 
ing  only  of  richer  citizens,  and  others  only  of  poorer. 

iBut  1  confess  that  all  these  solutions,  includmg  even  that  of  Niebuhr  himself,  are  to  me 
unsatisfactory.  If  the  first  class  had  containea  thirty-one  out  of  the  Ihirty-five  tribes, 
while  each  tribe  contained  only  two  centuries,  we  should  hear  rather  of  the  tribes  of 
the  first  class,  than  of  the  centuries ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  positive  tes^^Aiony  of 
the  pseudo-Sail ust,  who,  according  to  Niebuhr  himself,  could  not  have  lived  later  than 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  to  the  existence  of  five  classes  down  to  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  seems  to  be  on  that  point  an  irresistible  authority. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  either  the  number  «.f  the 
centuries  in  the  later  constitution,  or  their  connection  with  the  five  classes.  To  guess 
at  points  of  mere  detail  seems  hopeless,  and  positive  information  on  the  subject  there 
is  none.  But  we  know  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  differed  from  those  of  the  tribes 
expressly  in  this,  that  whereas  all  the  members  of  a  tribe  voted  in  the  comitia  tributa 
without  any  further  distinction  between  them,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  sub- 
divisions within  the  tribe  itself,  so  in  the  comitia  of  centuries  the  members  of  the  same 
tribe  were  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  older  men  certainly  voted  distinctly  from 
the  younger  men,  and  probably  the  richer  men  also  voted  distinctly  from  the  poorer : 
so  that  the  centuries  were  a  less  democratical  body  than  the  tribes. 

In  the  account  s^ven  by  Polybius  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  army,  we  find 
traces  at  once  of  the  existence  of  something  like  the  old  system  of  classes,  and  of  the 
changes  ^hich  it  must  have  undergone.  All  citizens  whose  property  exceeded  four 
thousand  ases,  were  now  enlisted  into  the  legions,  whereas  in  old  times  none  had  been 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  ases.  But  one  hundred  thousand  ases  still  appear  to  have  been  the  quali- 
fication for  the  first  class;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  th^  peculiar  distinction  of  this  class, 
the  coat  of  mail,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  oldest  known  sysiem  of  the  classes. 
All  distinctions  of  arms,  offensive  or  defensive,  between  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
classes,  seem  to  have  been  abolished :  but  the  fifth  class  still,  as  in  old  times,  supplied 
the  light-armed  soldiers  of  the  legions,  or  the  velites. 

But  however  much  of  the  old  system  of  the  classes  was  preserved  in  the  later  con- 
stitution of  the  centuries,  the  difference  in  the  political  spirit  of  the  tribes  and  centuries 
is  scarcely,  I  think,  perceivable.  We  do  not  find  the  votes  of  the  centuries  ever  relied 
upon  by  the  aristocracy  to  counterbalance  the  popular  feeling  of  the  tribes.  It  might 
have  been  conceived  that  a  popular  assembly,  where  wealth  conferred  any  ascendency, 
would  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  one  of  a  character  purely  democratical ;  that  the 
centuries,  in  short,  like  our  own  House  of  Commons,  during  more  than  one  period  oi 
our  history,  should  have  S3rmpathized  more  and  more  with  the  senate,  and  have  coun- 
teracted to  the  utmost  of  their  power  on  the  Campus  Martins  the  policy  embraced  by  the 
tribes  in  the  Forum.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  appears  to  have  been  much  the 
same  whether  they  were  assembled  in  one  sort  of  comitia  or  another;  the  centuries 
elected  Flaminius  and  Varro  to  the  consulship  in  the  second  Punic  war,  although  their 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  their  chief  recommendations ; 
and  in  later  times  the  centuries  elected  many  consuls  who  advocated  the  popular  cause 
not  less  violently  than  the  most  violent  of  the  tribunes  elected  by  the  tribes. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  wealth  of  the  equestrian  order  and  of  the 
senate,  which  drew  a  broad  line  of  separation  between  them  and  the  richest  of  the  ple- 
beians, and  thus  drove  the  members  of  the  first  class  to  sympathize  with  those  below 
them  rather  than  with  those  above  them.  While  the  possession  of  the  judicial  power 
was  disputed  by  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  it  was  only  after  many  years  that 
any  share  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  richest  of  the  plebeians.  Thus  it  is  probable 
that  the  middle  classes  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  repellea  by  the  pride  of  the  highest 
classes,  were  forced  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  mass  of  the  lower ;  and  entered  as  bitterly 
into  all  measures  galling  to  the  aristocracy,  as  the  poorest  citizens  of  the  tribes. 

If  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  comitia  of  centuries  in  later 
times,  however  curious  in  itself,  is  of  no  great  importance  to  our  riffht  understanding 
of  the  subsequent  history.    For  whether  the  influence  of  the  first  class  as  compared 
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with  that  of  the  lower  classes  was  greater  or  less,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ehaiacter 
of  the  comitia  was  altered  from  what  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  the  first  class  waa 
as  little  attached  to  the  aristocracy  as  the  fourth  or  fifth.  After  the  nnsuocessfal  at- 
tempts of  so  many  men  of  ability  and  learning,  I  have  no  confidence  that  I  could  ap. 
proaeh  more  nearly  to  the  true  solution  of  the  problem;  and,  in  fact,  there  seem  dim« 
cultios  in  the  way  of  every  theory,  which  our  present  knowledge  can  hardly  enable  us 
to  remove.  I  must  at  present  express  my  belief  that  the  exact  arrangement  of  the 
classes  in  the  later  comitia  of  centuries  is  a  problem  no  less  inexplicable  than  that  of 
the  disposition  of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  ships  of  war. 


ni. OF   THB  ROMAN   USaiON   IN   THE   FtFTR  OSNTUET   OV  BOMS. 

The  accounts  of  the  Roman  legion  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  are  full  of 
perplexity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  there  were  no  contemporary  histo- 
rians, ana  as  the  military  system  afterwards  underwent  eon^derable  changes,  the  older 
state  of  things  could  be  known  only  firom  accidental  notices  of  it  in  the  stories  of  the 
early  wars,  or  ftom  uncertain  memory.  How  little  help  in  these  inquiries  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Livy,  may  be  understood  from  this  single  met:  that  although  he  himself  in 
two  several  places  (I.  43  and  VIII.  8)  has  expressly  stated  that  the  ancient  Roman  tac- 
tic was  that  of  the  phalanx,  yet  in  no  one  of  his  descriplaons  of  battles  are  any  traces 
to  be  found  of  such  a  system ;  but  the  sword  and  not  the  pike  is  spoken  of  as  the  most 
efficient  weapon,  just  as  it  was  in  the  tactic  of  the  second  Punk  war,  or  of  the  age  of 
Marius  and  of  Ciesar. 

livy,  however,  has  preserved  in  one  place  a  detailed  account  of  the  easier  legion,  as 
H  existed  in  the  great  Latin  war  in  the  berinning  of  the  fifth  century.  And  Potybms, 
as  is  well  known,  nos  described  at  length  the  arms  and  organization  of  the  legion  of  faia 
time,  that  is,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of 
Rome.  I  shall  notice  the  similar  and  dissimilar  points  in  these  two  aeconnts,  and  ihen 
see  how  fiir  we  can  explain  the  changes  implied  in  them ;  and,  finally,  notice  some 
statements  in  other  writers  which  relate  to  the  same  subject 

Both  accounts  acknowledge  the  existence  of  four  divisions  of  fighting  men  in  the 
legion:  the  ligbt-anned  (yf^^naxut  Polyb.  rorarii,  Livy),  the  hastati,  the  prmcipes, and 
the  triariL  But  to  these  there  was  in  the  older  legion  a  fifth  added,  the  accensi,  or  an- 
pemumeraries ;  who,  in  ordinary  cases,  were  not  armed,  but  went  to  the  field  to  be 
ready  to  take  arms  and  supply  tne  places  of  those  who  fell. 

In  both  accounts  the  hastati,  when  the  legion  is  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  aro 
placed  in  front  of  the  principes,  and  the  principes  in  fi-ont  of  the  triariL  But  in  the  old 
legion  the  greater  part  of  the  light-armed  soldiers  are  described  as  stationed  with  the 
tnarii  in  the  third  line,  and  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  them  are  with  the  hastatt  in  the 
firont  Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  light  troops  are  divided  equally  among  the 
three  lines. 

Again,  in  the  older  legion  the  triarii  were  equal  in  numbers  to  the'  hastati  and  prinei« 
pes,  respectively,  each  division  eonsisting  of  somewhat  more  than  nine  hnndrea  men. 
Whereas,  in  tiie  later  legion,  the  triarii  were  never  more  than  six  hundred  men ;  while 
the  hastati  and  printipes  were  regnlariy  twelve  hundred  each,  and  eometimes  exceeded 
this  number. 

In  the  older  legion  the  li^t-armed  troops  carried  each  man  a  pike,  **  iuuta,*  and  two 
or  more  javelins,  ^  gassa.'  These  were  the  arms  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  Servian  con- 
stitution,  **  nihil  pneter  hastam  et  veratum  datum :"  verutum  and  gaesa  alike  signifj^ng 
missile  weapons  or  javelins  as  opposed  to  the  hasta  or  pike.  But  in  the  later  legion, 
the  light-armed  soldier  carried  no  pike«  but  had  a  round  shidd,  Tdpiati  and  a  dirk  or  cut- 
lass, itix^ipm,  together  with  his  javelins. 

In  the  older  legion  again  the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii,  all  bore  the  arms  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  in  the  Servian  consntution ;  that  is  to  say,  the  large  oblong 
shield,  **  scutum,**  the  pike,  and  the  sword,  <*  gladius."  But  in  the  later  les^ion,  the  has* 
tati  and  principes  had  both  dropped  the  pike,  and  were  armed  instead  of  it  with  two 
large  javelins»  of  about  six  feet  m  length,  which  Polybius  calls  htnntj  and  whidi  were  no 
tther  than  the  formidable  piU. 
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Farther,  we  have  a  remarkable  notice  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  triarll  alone 
earned  pila,  and  were  called  pilani,  while  the  hastati  and  principes  still  carried  pikes.* 

Again,  the  older  le^on  was  divided  into  forty-five  maniples  or  ordines ;  fifteen  of 
hastati,  fifteen  of  principes,  and  fifteen  of  triarii;  but  as  the  Uiarii  were,  in  fact,  a  triple 
division,  so  their  maniples  contained  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  or  possibly  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  men  each*  while  those  of  the  hastati  and  principes  contained  only 
sixty-three  men  each. 

In  the  later  legion,  the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  contained  ten  maniples  each ;  and 
those  of  the  two  former  divisions  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twentv  men  each,  while 
those  of  the  triarii  contained  only  sixty.  The  light  troops  were  divided  into  thirty 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  added  to  each  maniple  of  the  heavy-armed  troops,  in  just 
proportion  to  its  respective  strength ;  that  is,  that  twenty-four  liffht^rmed  men  were 
added  to  each  maniple  of  the  triani,  and  forty-eight  to  each  manij^e  of  the  hastati  and 
principes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  divisions  of  the  light-armed  troops  were  all 
equal :  in  which  case  they  would  have  raised  each  maniple  of  the  triarii  to  one  hundred 
men,  and  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and  principes  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  the  older  legion,  each  maniple  conttuned  two  centurions;  that  is,  it  consisted  of 
two  centuries.    Therefore  the  century  of  the  old  legion  conmsted  of  thirty  men. 

In  the  later  legion  each  maniple  also  had  two  centurions ;  but  the  mamples  being  of 
unequal  numbers,  the  centuries  were  unequal  also ;  the  centuries  of  the  triarii  contained 
thirty  men  each,  as  in  the  older  legion>  but  those  of  tJie  hastati  and  principes  had  each 
sixty. 

On  comparing  these  two  forms  of  the  legion,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  older  there  is 
retained  one  of  the  characterestic  points  of  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  or  of  fighting  in 
columns,  the  keeping  of  the  light-armed  or  worst^armed  men  mostly  in  the  rear.  The 
old  legion  consistea  of  a  first  division  of  about  nineteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  only 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  had  inferior  arms ;  and  of  a  second  division  of  nearly  twenty- 
eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  nine  hundred  and  thirty  were  well  armed ;  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  were  light  armed,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  the  accensi, 
were  not  armed  at  all.  Nay,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  even  the  triarii,  properly  so 
called,  were  quite  equal  to  the  hastati  and  principes ;  for  in  the  Latin  war  it  seems  to 
be  a  mistake  of  livy's  to  suppose  that  they  carried  pikes;  they  appear  at  tiiat  time  to 
have  borne  only  pila  and  swords,  and  were  therefore  less  fitted  than  the  hastati  and 
principes  for  the  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  then  in  use  m  the  Roman  army. 

But  even  in  this  earlier  form  of  the  legion  there  seems  to  have  been  some  change 
introduced  from  a  form  still  earlier.  The  mixture  of  light-armed  soldiers  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  j^halanx,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  they  were  always  tiirown  forward 
as  mere  skirmishers,  and  had  no  place  in  the  line,  seems  to  show  that  a  modification  ot 
the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  had  already  been  found  necessary,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
javelin  instead  of^the  pike  was  alreaay  rising  in  estimation. 

This  alteration  seems  to  derive  its  ori^  from  the  Gaulish  wars.  The  Gauls  used 
javelins  themselves,  and  the  weight  of  meir  charge  was  such  that  the  full-armed  sol- 
diers of  the  Roman  legions  were  not  numerous  enoujfh  to  withstand  them ;  it  became 
of  importance,  therefore,  to  improve  the  efiSciency  of  the  liffhUarmed  soldiers,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enable  the  Roman  line  to  reply  to  the  Gauush  missiles,  if  the  enemy 
preferred  a  distant  combat  to  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

That  something  of  this  sort  was  done  is  directly  stated;  but  as  usual  the  accounts 
are  conflicting  and  inconsistent  with  themselves,  fiionyuus  makes  Camillus  say  to  hia 
soldiers,  that  whereas  **the  Gauls  had  only  javelins,  they  had  arrows,  a  weapon  of 
deadly  effect"  *A«r2  XOyxm  ^^^as,  ifvKTov  0(Xos,  Fragm.  Vatic.  XXX.  Plutarch  says 
that  Camillus  instructed  his  soldiers  ''  to  use  their  lonff  javelins  as  weapons  for  close 
fight,"  To7s  hcaoh  ftaicpois  iii  xttpdg  xf>9'0«(>  CamOL  40,anain  the  next  chapter  he  describes 
the  Gauls  as  grappling  with  the  Romans,  and  trying  to  push  aside  their  javelins,  which 
evidently  supposes  them  to  have  been  used  as  pikea  ^d  yet  in  the  very  sentence  be- 
fore he  talks  of  the  Gaulish  shields  as  being  weighed  down  by  t&e  Roman  javelins,  which 
had  run  through  them,  and  hung  upon  them,  rod$  8i  $vftovs  wf^itttcdfBai  m\  0api6»tc$ai  rSh 
ll<nr«3v  i^tXffOfi/M»v  (Camfll.  41),  a  description  applicable  only  to  weapons  thrown  at  the 
enemy,  and  not  used  as  pikes. 

A  passage  ia  livy  seems  to  offer  the  solution  of  this  diffictJty.  When  the  Gauls 
attacked  the  Roman  camp  in  their  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory  in  the  year  405,  only 
ten  years  before  the  Latm  war,  the  triarii  were  engaged  in  throwing  up  works,  and  tho 

•  Ltyjmjn  that  the  luMtati  and  prindpes  were  called    ler)  and  Ovid  (FaaU,in.  1S9)  call  the  triarii  enprMi^ 
■DtapUaiU-VIIL  &   Yarro  (Lli«.  Laft.  Y.  |  Ed.  Mftl-    fiUanl. 
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hastati  and  pnncipes  covered  them.  Then,  as  the  Gauls  advanced  up  hill  to  attack  tlie 
Roman  position,  ''all  the  pila  and  spears,"  ''pila  omnia  hasteeque,**  ''took  effect,"  says 
lAvy,  **  irom  their  own  weight ;  and  the  Gauls  hod  either  their  bodies  run  throngli,  or 
their  shields  weighed  down  by  the  darts  that  were  sticking  in  them."  VII.  23.  It 
appears,  then,  that  hofh  the  pilum  and  hasta  could  be  used  as  missiles ;  but  both  also 
could  be  used  as  pikes,  for  the  pilum  was  six  ieet  in  length,  and  therefore  it  is  very 
possible  that  Canullus  may  have  shortened  the  spear  of  me  hastati,  to  render  it  avail- 
able as  a  missile,  and  also  strengthened  and  lengUiened  the  pilum  to  make  it  serve  on 
occasion  the  purposes  of  a  pike. 

Thus  the  hastati  and  principes  were  armed  with  swords,  with  large  oblong  shields, 
acuta,  and  with  spears,  hastas ;  but  the  large  shield  already  fitted  them  for  a  more,  inde- 
pendent and  personal  mode  of  fighting  than  that  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  spear  might  be 
used  as  a  javelin,  no  less  than  as  a  p&e.  The  Samnite  wars,  following  so  soon  after- 
wards, decided  the  Romans  to  give  up  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  still  more  entirely :  the 
spear  which  might  be  used  as  a  javelin,  but  was  more  fitted  for  close  light,  was  now 
given  only  to  the  soldiers  of  the  third  line ;  while  the  pilum,  which  might  be  used  as 
a  pike,  but  was  properly  a  missile,  was  taken  from  the  third  line,  and  given  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  first  and  second  lines.  .  At  the  same  time  those  citizens  whose  properties 
were  rated  between  four  thousand  ases  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  and  who 
were  not  formerly  reouired  to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  were  now  called  upon  to 
do  so,  and  tiierefore  the  accensi  are  no  more  heard  of;  while  the  rorarii,  who  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  fifth  class  of  the  old  Servian  division,  and  to  have  gone  to  battle 
with  no  other  weapons  than  slings,  were  now  called  upon  to  provide  themselves  with 
light  arms  of  a  better  description,  and  became  the  velites  of  the  new  legion.  Why 
the  triarii  should  have  been  also  reduced  in  number  does  not  certainly  appear ;  except 
that  as  the  whole  Roman  tactic  was  now  become  a  very  active  system  of  personal  com- 
bats along  the  whole  line,  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  as  possible  available 
for  the  two  first  divisions,  and  that  the  mere  reserve,  which  was  not  to  form  any  part 
of  the  fighting  force,  except  on  emergency,  should  be  kept  low,  and  confined  to  the 
older  soloiers  who  had  no  longer  sufficient  activity  to  be  employed  in  the  constantly 
moving  battle  of  the  reguUr  line. 

Niebnhr  has  attempt^  to  explain  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  legion,  and  of  men 
in  each  century,  by  a  reference  to  the  varying  number  of  tribes,  and  to  the  centuries  in 
the  classes  of  the  Servian  constitution.  But  his  explanation  does  not  seem  to  me  sat- 
isfactory; and  the  question  is  not  essential  to  our  understanding  of  the  military  char- 
acter of  the  legion.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  germ  of  the  division  of  the 
legion  into  ten  cohorts,  may  be  traced  already  in  the  legion  of  the  time  of  Polybius, 
as  a  tenfold  division  existed  in  it  in  each  of  the  three  lines  of  the  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarii.  A  cohort  then  would  be  merely  one  maniple  of  each  of  these  three  lines; 
a  miniature  legion,  presenting  the  same  variety  of  force  on  a  small  scale,  which  the 
legion  itself  did  on  a  large  sciue.  And.  thus  the  cohorts  of  the  legion  of  four  thousand 
two  hundred  men  would  consist  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  as  afterwards 
in  the  imperial  legion  they  consisted  properly  of  six  hundred  men  each. 

Sallust,  it  Lb  well  known,  makes  Caesar  say  that  the  Romans  had  borrowed  their 
arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  from  the  Samnites.  (Bell.  Catilinar.  51.)  And  although 
the  Samnites  are  not  named,  yet  the  order  of  time  seems  to  show  that  they  must,  partly 
at  least,  be  intended,  where  Diodorus  says,  Fragm.  Vatic.  XXIII.  1,  that  the  Romans, 
having  first  adopted  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  ia  thehr  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  after- 
wards exchanged  it  for  the  system  of  fighting  in  cohorts  (nttftaU  being  a  certain  correc- 
tion for  itupa7s9  which  has  no  meaning  at  all),  and  with  the  large  oblong  shield,  5«pcM(, 
because  the  nations  whom  they  subsequently  encountered  used  this  tactic  And  it 
probably  is  true,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Roman  legion  was  owing  to  the  wan 
with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  which  led  to  the  total  disuse  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  the 
perfecting  of  those  weapons,  such  as  the  sword  and  the  javelin,  which,  in  the  system  of 
the  i^alanx,  are  of  the  least  importance. 
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